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THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Wb  doubt  the  propriety  of  writ-  achieved.  And  looking  to  that  end 
ing  detailed  biographies  of  conspicu-  exclusively  in  the  present  instance, 
ous  statesmen  within  a  year  or  two  and  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
of  their  demise.  We  disapprove  that  no  one  man,  however  eminent 
the  publication  of  their  diaries  and  hi^  station,  however  large  his  oppor- 
private  letters  while  many  of  the  tunities,  ever  has  made  or  ever  will 
actors  in  the  scenes  which  these  de-  make  history,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
scribe  are  still  alive.  And  we  ques-  say  that  Sir  Henry's  argument  is 
tion  the  wisdom,  not  to  say  the  unsound.  Yet  the  results  are  far 
justice,  of  stereotyping  as  their  from  pleasant  Lord  Palmerston, 
fixed  opinions  upon  men  and  things,  especially  towards  the  close  of  his 
phrases  set  down  by  them  in  early  life,  was  a  man  in  some  respects 
life,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  greatly  to  b©  admired.  His  clear- 
had  time  and  opportunity  been  sightednoss  appeared  to  become 
afforded,  they  would  have  subse-  clearer  as  years  increased  upon  him  ; 
quently  modified,  perhaps  effaced  while  old  principles,  long  put  in 
altogether.  Our  views  on  these  abeyance,  yet  never  absoljutcly  thrust 
heads  are  not^  however,  it  ap-  aside,  came  to  the  front  again,  and 
pears,  quite  in  accord  with  those  reasserted  their  influence  over  him. 
of  Sir  Henry  Lytt<m  Bulwer.  He  Lord  Palmerston  never  served  his 
seems  to  think  that  caution  and  country  so  well,  nor  showed  himself 
reserve  in  such  cases  are  wrongs  better  qualified  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
doye  to  history.  He  undertakes  counsels  of  his  sovereign,  than  dur- 
a  task,  and  makes  up  his  mind  ing  the  six  years  of  his  continuous 
to  go  through  with  it,  putting  as  premiership,  and  they  were  the  last 
much  as  possible  out  of  sight  all  of  his  life.  The  skill  with  which 
except    the    principal    end    to    be  he  bafQed  the  designs  of  his  nominal 
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supporters  was  only  to  be  equalled  there  can  be  no  wish  on  our  part, 
by   the    adroitness  with  which   he  but  the  contrary,  to  censure  by  an- 
held  his  ground  against  the  untiring  ticipation  either  Lord  Palmerstop.  or 
efforts  of  rivals  and  avowed  enemies  his   biographer  ;    and   it  is   neither 
to   trip  him    up.     And    the  conse-  agreeable  nor  easy,  after  a  verdict 
quence  was  a  lull  in  that  tempest  of  has   once   been  given  in,    to  unsay 
constitutional    and    organic    change  what  has  been  said  without  subject- 
that  for  thirty  years  had  raged  till  ing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  self- 
he  grasped  the  helm  of  state,   and  contradiction.      In   the  present    in- 
which  began  again  with  greater  fury  stance,    however,    we    cannot    help 
than  ever  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  ourselves.      The    goods   which    the 
deck,  and  left  to  other  and  feebler  gods  provide,   men   are   constrained 
hands  the  charge  of  the  vessel.     It  to  take ;  and  this  particular  benefit, 
was   on   that  portion  of  his  public  dispensed  to  us  through  the  hands 
life  that  our  memory  delighted  ex-  of  a  very  pleasant  writer,  we  accept 
clusively  to  dwell,  and  wo  confess  with   due    gratitude,    proceeding  at 
to  a  feeling  of  mingled  annoyance  once  to  sift  and  analyse  it 
and  regret  at  having  our  thoughts  .   And    here   our   readers  must  be 
diverted  from  it  by  other  and  less  advised  in  limine  that  for  obvious 
satisfactory    reminiscences.     If    Sir  reasons  their  attention  will  be  con- 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  had  adhered  fined  in  this  paper  almost  exclusive- 
to  his    original    design,    and    in    a  ly  to  one  or  two  points.     The  vol- 
second  series  of  historical  characters  umes  before  us  tell  little  else  than 
had  sketched  Lord  Palmerston  as  he  how  Lord  Palmerston  rose  by  slow 
has  sketched  Mr.  Canning,  we  be-  degrees  from  obscurity  to  eminence, 
lieve  that   he  would  have  at  once  They   describe  him,   indeed,   as  he 
done  more  justice  to  his  subject  and  bore  himself  when  for  the  first  time  ho 
given  greater  pleasure  to  his  many  conducted  the  foireign  policy  of  the 
readers.    As  it  is,  we  have  presented  country  ;  and  in  that  attitude  we  see 
to  us  a  work  which,  with  all  its  ex-  about  him  a  good  deal  to  admire.   But 
cellences,  offends    continually  both  the  story,  as  it  is  told,  exhibits  also 
in  matter  and  in  manner ;  sometimes  a  disposition  on  his  part  not  to  be 
putting  us  out  of  humour  wjth  the  over-scrupulous  respecting  the  means 
ncro  of  the  talo  as  he  is  painted,  by  which  he  is  to  ascend  the  ladder 
sometimes  making  us  angry  with  the  of  state,  and  a  readiness,  which  we 
limner.     For  example— and  this  is  cannot  sufiicicntly  condemn,  to  attri- 
really  a  serious  matter — the  life  of  bute  unworthy  motives  to  his  con- 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Palmerston,  if  temporaries.     In  particular,  the  out- 
it    must  needs  be   published   thus  rages  offered  (for  we  cannot  other- 
early  m  extenso^  ought  to  have  been  wise  characterise  them)  to  the  memory 
published    entire.     Possibly,   rather  of  the  greatest  and  most  honest  man 
let  us  say  probably,  the  volumes  for  England    ever    produced  —  are   the 
which  we  still  wait  may  correct  the  more  offensive  to  us  that  they  are 
.  impressions,  not  always  favourable  generally  covert  outrages.    To  th^e, 
to    Lord    Palmerston,   which    those  then,    and   to   the   exposure   of  the 
upon  our  table  have  produced.     Yet,  worse   than   ignorance   of   facts   on 
being  thus  challenged  to  pronounce  which   they   rest,   we   intend,   after 
judgment  in  the  case,  we  are  con-  briefly  noticing  such  details  as  lead 
strained  to  go  upon  such  evidence  more  directly  up  to  them,    on   the 
as  our  witness  produces,  even  though  present  occasion  to  limit  our  stric- 
more  than  half  suspecting  that  it  is  turcs.     What   else    deserves  to  be 
incomplete.     This  is  a  pity,  because    said  of  the  man  will  be  said  when 
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his  career  comes  in  its  completeness  of  Malmesbury,  gave  to  Lord  Pal- 
before  us.  merston,  being  still  out  of  Parliament, 

Henry  or  Harry  John  Temple,  a  place  in  his  Administration.  From 
fourth  and  last  Viscount  Palmers  ton  that  date  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
of  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  was  born  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  said  to  have 
on  the  20th  of  October  1784.  He  been  constantly  in  office.  Short 
derived  his  descent  from  the  young-  breaches  in  the  official  career  did 
er  brother  of  that  distinguished  indeed  occur,  as  in  1828,  and  again 
Sir  William  Temple  who  had  in  1842  ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
S^fHt  for  his  proUge^  and  William  we  find  him,  under  various  changes 
IIL  for  his  friend.  He  received  his  both  of  men  and  measures,  still  a 
early  education  partly  in  Italy — in  placeman  ; — entering  life  as  a  Tory 
which  country  his  father,  a  man  of  under  the  segis  of  Eldon  and  Bath- 
great  taste  in  the  arts,  was  accus-  urst,  and  going  out  of  it  the  ac- 
tomed  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  cepted  leader  of  Liberals  of  every 
time — ^and  subsequently  at  Harrow,  shade  of  opinion,  except  perhaps  the 
where   he  was    contemporary   with  deepest. 

Lord  Byron  and  Peel ; — and  last  of  Lord  Palmerston' s  first  seat  in  the 
all,  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  House  was  for  the  pocket  borough 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  conse-  of  Newton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
quenco  of  his  father's  death  in  1802.  He  had  again,  on  the  dissolution  in 
His  mother,  to  whom  he  seems  to  1807,  tried  his  chances  at  Cam- 
have  been  much  attached,  he  lost  in  bridge,  and  was  *  again  defeated,  as 
1805.  In  1806,  being  barely  of  he  himself  alleges,  through  foul 
age,  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  get  play  on  the  part  of  another  Minis- 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  shot  terial  candidate.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
high  for  the  distinction.  Young  he  consoled  himself  under  the  mis- 
as  he  was,  he  aspired  to  represent  fortune  by  acceding  to  the  terms 
the  University,  in  which  he  was  on  which  Sir  Leonard  Holmes 
still  only  an  undergraduate,  and  opened  the  doors  of  Parliament  to 
sustained,  as  he  frankly  admits  that  ambitious  statesmen — one  of  which 
he  deserved  to  do,  a  signal  defeat,  was,  that  the  candidate  should  never, 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  fought  even  for  the  election,  put  his  foot 
and  won  a  battle  in  the  autumn  of  within  the  place.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
the  same  year  at  Horsham.  But  he  pected,  the  young  Lord  of  the  Ad-' 
won  only  by  a  double  return ;  and,  miralty  gave  his  uncompromising 
the  House  determinin'g  against  him,  support  to  his  patrons.  He  de- 
he  went  back  into  private  life  a  fended  the  Copenhagen  expedition 
poorer  man  by  some  fifteen  hundred  in  a  speech,  "upon  which,"  he  says, 
pounds.  "I  received  much  praise  and  many 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  brought  compliments."  He  advocated  the 
up  in  the  school  of  Pitt.  In  18U6,  rendering  assistance  to  the  Penin- 
when  he  made  his  first  essay  to  co-  sular  nations  in  their  struggle  to 
operate  with  the  party,  the  party  throw  off  the  French  yoke.  He 
was  broken  up.  All  the  Talents  voted  steadily  against  the  admission 
were  then  in  office,  and  to  that  cir-  of  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia- 
cumstance,  not  less  than  to  his  own  ment — all  the  while,  as  his  Diary 
extreme  youth,  he  attributed  his  assures  us,  believing  their  claims  to 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  be  just.  In  the  same  beaten  path 
But  in  1807  the  Pittites  were  in  of  George  III.  Toryism  he  con- 
power  again ;  and  the  Duke  of  Port-  tinned  to  walk  after  the  Duke  of 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  Portland's  death  and  the  accession 
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of  Mr.  Perceval  to  power.     Indeed,  tion  thought  alike,  or  professed  to 

so  highly  does  he  appear  to  have  think  alike,  on  every  State  question. 

been   thought  of  by  the  latter  of  But  decisions  once  arrived  at  after 

these  statesmen,  that  ho  was  invited  matm*e  deliberation  in  Cabinet  were 

by  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  held  to  be  final,  the  minority  yield- 

and  to  exchange  a  Junior  Lordship  ing,  as  was  fit,  their  judgment  to 

of  the  Admiralty  for  the  Chancel-  that  of  the  majority,  or  else  retiring 

lorship  of  the  Exchequer.     It  speaks  altogether  from  the  Administration. 

well  for  the  modesty  of  Lord  Pal-  In  1812  a  new  order  of  things  wis 

merston  at  this  time  that  he  shrank  originated.     Lord  Liverpool,  a  con- 

from  being  brought    into    so    pro-  scientious  but  weak  man,  felt  him- 

minent    a    position.     He    declined  self  unable  either  to  impress  his  own 

the    Exchequer    as    too    hazardous  views  of  things  upon  his  colleagues, 

an  attempt  for  so  young  and  inex-  or  to  do  without  the  men  themselves. 

perienced  a  man,  and  accepted  in  The  consequence  was,  the  establish- 

liou  of  it  the  post  of  Secretary  at  ment  of    a    principle  of    action   of 

War,    though     warned    beforehand  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 

that  it  could  not  carry  with  it  a  to  it  we  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 

seat    in    the    Cabinet.      Lord    Pal-  indebted  for  the  state  of  weakness 

merston  did  excellent  work  in  the  into  which  the  powers  of  Govem- 

old  War  Office.     The  place  suited  ment  have  fallen  in  this  country. 

him  well.     It  was  one  of  detail,  not  Open    questions    in   a    governing 

too  hard  to  mastef,  yet  sufiiciently  body,  whether  it  direct  the  affairs  of 

complicated  to  require  both  atten-  a  railway  company  or  of  an  empire, 

tion  and  firmness.     He    was    ably  are  fatal  to  mutual  confidence,  and 

supported  in   it  by  his  brothei^in-  therefore  to  vigour  of  action.     They 

law,  the  late  Right  Honourable  Law-  foster  and  encourage,  if  they  do  not 

rence  Sullivan,  whom  he  selected  to  practically  originate,  a  spirit  of  in- 

be  his  deputy,  and  who  proved  him-  trigue  wherever  they  exist,  which  is 

self    worthy  of    the    advancement,  invariably  the  most  active  in  ardent 

Neither  did  the  duties  of  his  ofiBce  and  ambitious  spirits,  leading  sooner 

interfere    with    that    love  of    plea-  or    later    to    confusion.     The    one 

sure,  that  delight  in  the  society  of  point  on  which   such   spirits  differ 

clever  men  and  women,  which  was  from,  it  may  be,  a  majority  of  their 

natural    to    him.     More  than   once  colleagues,  acquires  in  their  eyes  far 

offers  were  made  to  him  of  advance-  more  importance  than  all  the  rest  on 

ment — among  other  places,  to  that  which   they  a'gree;   and  seeking  to 

of  the  Governor-Generalship  of  In-  carry  that  point,  or  persuading  them- 

dia — but  he  declined  them  all.     Be-  selves  that  no  more  is  sought,  they 

coming  Secretary  at  War  in  1809,  lay  themselves  out  to  supplant  their 

he  clung  to  the  office  for  wellnigh  rivals   in  the  good  opinion  of  the 

twenty  years ;  and  exchanged  it  at  community  out  of  doors.     This  was 

last  for  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  remarkably  shown  under  the  feeble 

the  Government,  only  after  the  Ad-  regime    of    Lord    Liverpool.     Two 

ministration  of  which  all  that  while  Cabinet  Ministers,  both  of  them  men 

he    had    been    a    member    fell    to  of  great  mark,  had  been  favourable, 

pieces.  both  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  time 

Up  to  the  year  1812  the  coimsels  and  in  Mr.  Perceval's,  to  the  repeal 

of  the  Tory  Government  were,  to  of  the  laws  which  excluded  Roman 

outward  appearance  at  least,  pretty  Catholics    from    Parliament.     They 

well  united.     Not    that    even  then  were    both    invited,   and    both   ac- 

all  the  members  of  the  Administra-  cepted  the  invitation,  to  retain  office 
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under  Lord  Liverpool ; — though  not  then  was  of — "  A  was  an  Althorp, 

before  one — the  more  ambitious  of  heavy  and  dull" — and  the  rest  of 

the  two— had  made  an  attempt  to  the  set  to  which  he  subsequently 

be  Mr.    Perceval's   successor.     The  joined  himself.     But  we  are  not,  as  it 

restraint  heretofore  laid  upon  them  would  seem,  quite  the  masters  of  our 

being  removed,    they  both    thence-  own  destiny.     Lord  Palmerston  grew 

forth    supported    what    was    called  day  by  day  more  politically  attached 

Catholic  Emancipation,,  but  with  a  to    Canning.      He    could     not,    of 

marked  contrariety  in  their  mode  of  course,    do    this  without    gradually 

doing  so  strictly  in  •  accordance  with  alienating  himself    from  the    other 

the  differences  in  their  temperament  section  of  the  Government ;  and  the 

Lord  Castlereagh  voted,   and    even  rupture  became  open — so  at  least  he 

spoke,   in    opposition    to    his    col-  tells  us — in  1825.     Speaking  of  the 

leagues     on     that     question,     but  contest  for  Cambridge,   which  was 

there    he    stopped.      Mr.    Canning  then  going  on,  and  the  candidatures 

spoke  and  voted    in    like   manner,  of  Bankes,  Copley,  and   Goulburn, 

but  did  not  stop  there.     He  entered  coincident  with  his  own,  he  says  :— 

into  cabals,    not    alone  with    other  "It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  object 

members   of    the    Government,  but  of  certain  parties  was  to  eject  me  as 

both  with  Tories  out  of  office  and  well  as  Bankes;  and  the  active  influence 

with   members    of   the   Opposition,  oftUeanti-Catliolic  members  of  the  Gov- 

with   a  view  to  defeat  the  adverse  ernment  was  exerted  in  favor  of  Copley 

section;  and  by  no  means  confined  and  Goulburn,  and  therefore  against  me. 

his  hostility  to  the  one  point  osten-  "I  complained  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the 

sibly  at  issue.     Among    others,  he  ^'^\^  P^  Wellington,  and  Canning,  of 

early  obtained  the  support  of  Lord  niy  being  thus  attacked,  in  violation  ot 

Palmerston.  We  perceive  that  Sir  l^^r^f wrr^.^'^.r  ^ff"  K^^.7" 
„  -r>  1  J*  X  XI-'  xu  ernment  was  formed,  and  by  which  the 
Henry  Bulwer  disputes  this  on  the  Catholic  question  was  to  be  an  open  one, 
ground  that  Lord  Palmerston  did  ^nd  not  a  ground  for  the  exclusion  of 
not  go  out  of  office  when  Mr.  Can-  any  individual ;  and  I  told  Lord  Liver- 
ning  retired,  either  at  the  time  of  his  pool  that  if  I  was  beat  I  should  quit  the 
duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  sub-  Government.  This  was  the  first  decid- 
sequently  when  the  Queen's  trial  ed  step  towards  a  breach  between  me 
came  on.  But  the  inference  cannot  and  the  Tories,  and  they  were  the  ag- 
be  accepted  as  a  just  one  in  the  face  gressors."  • 
of  Lord  Palmerston' s  distinct  asser-  It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  read 
tion  to  the  contrary,  when  he  says  the  Diary  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
of  himself  and  his  party,  "  We  came  has  printed,  brief  and  fragmentary 
in  as  Canning's  friends,  and  as  Can-  as  it  is,  much  less  to  attend  to  the 
ning's  friends  went  out  again."  running  commentary  upon  it  which 
Voting  from  1807  to  1812,  ses-  appears  in  Lord  Palmerston' s  letters, 
sion  after  session,  against  Emanci-  without  perceiving  that,  long  before 
pation.  Lord  Palmerston  followed  the  crisis  came.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
the  example  of  Castlereagh  and  made  up  his  mind  to  break  loose 
Canning,  and  thenceforth  voted  for  from  all  the  traditions  by  which  the 
it  He  did  so,  however,  as  late  as  party  of  which  he  remained  osten- 
1816,  and  later,  without  any  declina-  sibly  a  member  had  heretofore  been 
tion  whatever  from  his  fealty  to  guided.  Open  questions  had  done 
Toryism.  *The  New  Whig  Guide,'  their  work  on  him  as  well  as  on 
to  which  he  contributed  some  Canning,  and  perhaps  done  it — 
of  the  best  pieces  (why  has  Sir  though  on  that  head  the  evidence  is 
Henry  Bulwer  forgotten  to  tell  his  inferential  only — even  more  decided- 
readers  so  V),  shows  what  his  opinion  ly.     An  advocate  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
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pation   and  free-trade,  a  propagand-  ment;  but  the  others  were  unexpected, 

ist  of  Liberal  opinions  abroad  as  well  and  generally  without  a  public  fcround. 

as  at  home,  Canning  continued  to  be  Westmoreland,  indeed,  stated  fairly 
an  opponent  of  Parliamentary  Reform^  J^a-*  j^?  S*^"!,^,'^^*?^^®  ^°^?I'  ?,  ^^^^^"^ 

to   the  last.     Palmerston,  when  the  ^'?  ^^^^f-    \^l  I>»k«  oj  Welbngton 

convenient   season  came,  renounced  f.^^'^«  «».*  }^f^  ^^^  ^«"*  «^.*  .^^^??»f 

.,    .      i.'  1    ^*  u*    1     J    )           J      T  Cannings  letters  were  uncivil;  Mel- 

that  article  of  his  leader's  creed      In  ^.jj,    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  persuaded  him, 

other  respects  he  did  very  much  as  ^^^  ^^i^  him"  that  if  he  did  not  go  out 
Canning  was  m  the  habit  of  doing :  now,  he  would  be  turned  out  six 
passively  he  supported  the  Ministry  months  hence  ;  Batliurst,  because  his 
to  which  he  belonged;  actively  and  colleagues  went  ;Bexley,  that  he  might 
intimately  he  sought  his  personal  have  the  pleasure  of  coming  back 
friendships  among  their  opponents,  again.  Peel  is  a  great  loss;  but  ho 
His  biographer  says  that  his  position  parts  with  undiminished  cordiality,  and 
wag  an  isolated  one.  Who  made  it  one  understands  and  respects  his  mo- 
such  ?  It  is  further  insinuated  that  ti^'^s-  The  Duke  is  a  great  loss  in  the 
the  King  always  hated,  and  the  Duke  Cabinet,  hut  in  the  command  of  the 
of  Wellington  looked  cold  upon  him.  """^V  «^^  ^ri-^^raUe  one ;  and  it  is  the 

Ti  ^u«Ki„  K«*k  «ii«««4.:^^«  Jr«^  i,««^  more  provoking  that  he  should  have 

Probably  both  allegations  may  have  ^^^.     »^^  ^,^j^  ^^      ^^^^^  .^  .^  ^^^ 

some  ground  of  truth  m  them,  be-  ^  ^^^^.^^^  office ;  and  he  felt  this  so 

cause  it  IS  not  easy  for  people  who  are  gtrongly,  that  when  it  became  a  ques- 

m  earnest  themselves  to  take  to  their  tion,three  months  ago,  on  what  foot 

heart  of  hearts  those  in  whom  they  ing  he  should  hold  it,  he  declared 

discover    no    sign    of    earnestness,  himself   perfectly  ready  to  quit   the 

Still  we  find  nothing,  either  in  the  Cabinet,  if  it  was  thought  not  tenable 

Diary  or  the  Letters,  to  show  that  the  with  that  situation.    The  King  is  very 

terras   on  which   the   Duke   and   he  angry  with  him,  and  wrote  a  short  and 

stood   towards   each   other,  for   the  equivocal  answer  to  his  letter  of  resig- 

nine  years  preceding  the   death   of  P^^^?"'  ^\^V^y  ^^y^^^  that  he  received 

Lord     Liverpool,  were    other    than  it  with  the  ««wj^  regret  with  which  the 

friendly.     But  then  a  new  condition  ??^,^«  meaved  to  liave  sent  it.    I  take 

*     ir  •       •«  •   J       J        J  T      J  r»  1  it  that  this  was  worked  about  by  El- 

of  affairs  is  induced,  and  Lord  Pal-  ^^^  .  ^^  ^oubt  ho  thought  it  a  mastor- 

rnerston  at  once  adapts  himself  to  it  ^^ j-oke.    In  the  mean  time,  however. 

In  1827,  as   in  1812,   Mr.   Canning  i  am  glad  to  find  that  nobody  else  is 

intrij^ued  for  high  office.     Whether  to  be  appointed.    Tlie  situation  will  bo 

Lord  Palmerston  did  or  could  serve  left  vacant,  and  the  duties  done  as  in 

him  in  that  intrigue  there  is  nothing  the  last  interregnum  ;  and  when  ar- 

to  show  ;    but  in  its  success  he  re-  rangements  for  the  new  Government 

joiced,    as    he     personally   profited  have  been  made,  and  personal  feelings 

from  it.     Canning's  friends   are,  of  on  both  sides  have  cooled,  I  have  no 

course,    his  friends;   Canning's  op-  doubt  the  Duke  will  return  to  his  com- 

ponents  come  under  the  lash  of  his  m^n^- 

censure.  The  following  is  the  xhe.  preceding  sentences,  which 
account  which  he  gives  of  a  series  ^ord  Palmerston's  biographer  takes 
of  transactions  which  took  all  Eng-  ^^  trouble  either  to  controvert  or  to 
land  by  surprise,  and  shivered  the  explain  away,  lay  down  this  as  a  fact, 
Tory  party,  never  again  as  such  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^y^^  ^f  WelUngton  had  no 
be  reunited.  He  is  wntmg  to  his  just  cause  of  severance  from  Mr.  Can- 
brother  William  :— -  .  ,  „ ,  ning ;  that  he  was  induced  to  act  as  he 
"  You  must  have  been  surprised  he  ^-^  ^  ^^re  irritability  of  temper ;  that 
says  "like  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^;J^  ^^^^  ^!^^  ^ 
all  the  resignations  in  the  last  week.  **.„  ^  ^  4.u  j.  i.u  ^tr^^Ar.A 
Peel's  was  expected  by  Canning,  as  he  ^^^'T  siHy  one  ;  and  that  the  offended 
had  all  along  explained  that,  from  his  man,  as  soon  as  his  anger  cooled 
peculiar  connection  with  Oxford,  he  down  a  little,  would  without  doubt 
should  think  himself  obliged  to  go  out  come  back,  at  all  events  to  the 
if  a  Catholic  were  head  of  a  Govern-  Horse     Guards.        Now,    whatever 
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Lord  Palmerston's  opinion  on  these    lines  that  ran  between  them  were 
matters  may  have  been  at  the  mo-    too  broadly  marked  to  admit  of  the 
ment,  Lord  Palmerston's  biographer    growth  of  anything  like  real  confi- 
has  doubtless  read  the  Duke's  public    dence  on  either  side.     "  Idem  vello 
despatches.     Possibly  he  may  have    idem  nolle"   was  no  watchword  of 
glanced   through  the  last-published    theirs.     The  Duke,  the  very  soul  of 
edition  of  the  great  Duke's  life ;  and    truth  and  honour,  could  never  lend 
in  either  case,  he  can  hardly  be  ignor-    himself,  either  as  a  politician  or  a 
ant  that  the  motives  of  action  attri-    member   of   society,  to   any  course 
buted  to  him   by  Lord   Palmerston    of   conduct   which    in    his    opinion 
in  1827  were  not  the  true  motives,    savoured,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  of 
We   should  think,   also,  that  Lord    bad  faith.     He  had  his  own  opinions 
Palmerston  himself  before  he  died    on  many  points  of  policy  in  which 
may   have   discovered   his    mistake,    his    colleagues    differed    from  him. 
and  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world    He  argued  each  case  as  it  came  before 
he  could    have    desired  would  be,    them  in  Cabinet,   but  would  have 
that  a  rash  opinion,  expressed  while    no  more    considered    it    right,    the 
yet  he  knew  no    better,  should   be    decision   being   against  him,  to  aim 
set  down  as  the  deliverance  of  his    *at  thwarting  that  decision  by  under- 
matured    judgment      There,    how-    hand   means,  than   he   would   have 
ever,  stands  Lord  Palmerston's  ver-    stirred  up  a  mutinous  feeling  in  the 
diet,  without  any  attempt  at  quaH-    army  with   a  view  to   overawe   the 
fication,  without  a  word  of  comment    Government  and  carry  some  point 
from  the  guardian  of  Lord  Palmer-    of  his  own.     Mr.    Canning  took  a 
ston's  fame,  to  show  that  the  error    different  view  of  the  moral  fitness  Of 
into  which  his  hero  fell  was  at  least    things  with  regard  to  public  affairs, 
an   involuntary   one.     It  is   due   to    Whatever  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
both  parties, — ^not  less  to  Lord  Pal-    good  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  he  was 
merston  than  to  the  Duke,  that  the    ready  by  any  means  to  bring  about, 
true  version  of  this  curious   story    were  it  even  necessary  for  the  attain- 
should  be  given ;   and  this  we  pro-    ment  of  his  object  to  play  fast  and 
pose  to  do  as  much  as  possible  in    loose  with  his  colleagues.     Mr.  Can- 
the  words  of  the  chief  actor  in  the    ning,  moreover,  was  as  ambitious  as 
scene,  rather  than  in  our  own.  he    was    able.     He    had    aspired  in 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  1812  to  take  Mr.  Perceval's  place, 
first  entered  the  Cabinet,  he  found  and  failed ;  yet  continuing  to  per- 
Mr.  Canning  already  a  member  of  it  suade  himself  that,  as  Prime  Minister, 
They  acted  together  for  about  two  he  would  be  able  more  than  any 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  other  living  man  to  benefit  the  State, 
the  determination  of  the  Government  he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
to  proceed  against  Queen  Caroline  meditate  and  work  out  plans  for  the 
by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  in-  achievement  of  that  great  object  of 
duced  Mr.  Canning,  who  strongly  his  ambition.  With  this  view  he 
objected  to  the  proceeding,  to  send  laid  himself  out  to  make  friends  in 
in  his  resignation.  There  is  the  best  every  party  and  section  of  a  party 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  In 
Mr.  Canning  never  took  very  heartily  this  respect,  not  less  than  in  many 
to  one  another  from  the  first.  Their  others,  the  Duke  and  he  were  anti- 
characters  both  as  public  and  private  podes  to  each  other.  The  Duke  had 
men  were  cast  in  different  moulds,  no  personal  friends,  he  had  few 
They  both  had  their  faults,  they  familiar  acquaintances  among  the 
both  had  their  excellences ;  but  the    Whigs.     Meeting  them   continually 
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in  society,  and  greeting  them  at  all  talents,  especially  as  a  Parliamentary 
times  with  kindness  and  urbanity,  speaker.  He  felt  that  in  losing  him 
he  never,  while  serving  under  the  the  Cabinet  had  sustained  a  serious 
leadership  of  Lord  Liverpool,  per-  loss  indeed;  and  the  more  so  that 
mitted  himself  to  go  furtner.  Mr.  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
Canning's  intimacies,  on  the  con-  impatience  of  a  false  position  and 
trary,  were  dispensed  with  absolute  the  consciousness  of  power  kept 
impartiality  among  persons  whom  he  down  would  probably  drive  Mr. 
thought  it  worth  while  to  cultivate.  Canning  into  the  ranks  of  the  Op- 
whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories,  position.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Canning's 
Indeed  the  former  being,  it  must  appointment  to  the  Govemor-Gene- 
be  confessed,  for  the  most  part  the  ralship  of  India  had  taken  place 
better  company  of  the  two,  seemed  earlier  than  it  did,  the  Duke  would 
to  enjoy  at  least  as  ]arge  a  share  of  have  got  rid  of  those  impressions, 
his  confidences  as  the  latter.  To  Whatever  his  disposition  might  be, 
what  extent  these  confidences  were  Mr.  Canning's  opportunities  of  dam- 
carried,  will  probably  not  be  known  aging  the  Government  from  which 
till  private  correspondence  still  held,  he  had  seceded  would  have  been 
sacred  shall  see  the  light  We  do  comparatively  fewer,  he  being  in 
Mr.  Canning  no  wrong  therefore;  we  Calcutta,  than  if  he  had  remained 
merely  repeat  what  his  friends  have  in  England ;  but  matters  were  not 
said  before  us,  and  what  the  letters  so  ordered.  Recommended  by  the 
of  one  of  the  most  djBvoted  among  Court  of  Directors,  and  accepted  by 
them,  now  for  the  first  time  publish-  the  Board  of  Control,  he  was  just 
ed,  seem  to  confirm,  that  long  before  about  to  sail  for  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
the  break-up  of  the  Tory  party  in  ernment,  when  Lord  Castlercagh's 
1827,  Canning  had  at  least  as  many  melancholy  death  occurred,  and  the 
confidential  supporters  among  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
Opposition  members  in  both  houses  reign  Affairs  became  vacant.  Lord 
as  he  had  among  the  noblemen  and  Liverpool,  a  man,  as  we  have  already 
gentlemen  who  sat  beside  him  upon  seen,  wanting  in  self-reliance,  and 
the  Ministerial  benches.  who,   in    losing    Lord    Castlereagh, 

Between  two  men  so  circumstanc-  had  lost  his  mainstay,  thought  at 
ed,  the  one  guided  in  all  his  proceed-  once  with  bitter  regret  of  Canning's 
ings  by  an  unyielding,  perhaps  a  severance  from  his  Administration, 
stem — call  it,  if  you  will,  a  narrow  and  yearned  to  bring  him  back. 
— sense  of  duty;  the  other  holding  But  the  King  was  at  that  time 
that  to  be  right,  and  therefore  con-  strongly  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Can- 
sistent  with  duty,  which  is  expedi-  ning,  and  Lord  Liverpool  had  no 
ent  or  suitable  to  occasions  as  they  influence  over  the  King,  with  whom, 
arise, — there  could  be  very  little  cor-  indeed,  ho  held  little  except  the 
diality  of  sentiment  They  might  merest  ofiicial  intercourse.  The  con- 
meet,  they  did  meet,  and  consult  sequence  was  that  the  Duke,  called 
together,  and  they  could  act  together  in  to  advise,  considered  the  question 
up  to  a  certain  point  But  it  was  in  all  its  bearings,  and  came  to  the 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the  risk 
either  should  so  trust  the  other  as  attending  it,  the  gain  to  the  Govern- 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  pre-  raent  would  be  greater  from  the 
pared  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  readmission  of  Canning  into  the 
chief,  or  to  follow  him  as  his  leader.  Cabinet  than    from    his    continued 

The    Duke,    though    mistrusting  exclusion.     They    needed    his    tlo- 

Mr.   Canning,   fully  appreciated  his  quence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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They  would  be  able — so  at  least  the  particular  party  ;  and  we  should,  more- 
Duke  persuaded  himself — to  baffle  over,  have  left  ourselves  in  respect  of 
again,  as  they  had  baffled  before,  his  Parliamentary  talents  in  a  situation 
constitutional  shiftiness.  He  ac-  ^^^  inferior  to  that  in  which  we  had 
cordmgly  undertook  to  get  the  bet-  ^^^^  ^^^  ™^"7  years.  It  was  deter- 
ter  of  the  King's  antipathies,  and  he  ""l^^^r*®  recommend  the  King  to  re- 
succeeded.      Thus   it    was    by    the  ^]  ^^^;  .banning    to   his    counsels. 

Duke's  means  principally  that  Mr.  y^^""  *^'  was  determined  the  que^ 
^  o  ^«MiD  piiiivip«iy  ''"»»'  ■«**•  tion  was,  to  what  situation  he  sliould 
Canning,  instead  of  getting  shelved  be  called.  Upon  this  point,  common- 
at  Calcutta,  returned  to  the  Cabinet,  gense,  strengthened  by  former  exi^ri- 
of  which  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  ence,  could  have  no  doubt.  Nothing 
ostensible  head.  Why  he  was  ap-  can  be  so  erroneous  as  to  place  any  in- 
pointed  to  the  important  office  of  dividual  of  great  activity  and  talents 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no 
the  Duke  explains  in  a  memorandum,  scope  for  his  activity,  and  in  which  ho 
of  which  we  subjoin  a  copy : —  must  feel  that  his  talents  are  thrown 
-1th  September  1827.-When  the  ^^f^;  His  views  must  always  be  di- 
misfortune  occurred  (the  death  of  Lord  '^^^^d  to  disturb  rather  than  to  pre- 
Castlereagh)  it  was  necessary  for  the  ^^7^  the  existing  order  of  things,  in 
Government  to  consider  what  mea-  "^'^^^  *i^^*  7*  ?^  *  ^fT  arrangement 
sures  should  be  adopted  for  its  reorga-  }\J^^  .f '^f  himself  in  a  situation 
nisation.  We  could  look  to  two  per-  better  smted  to  him.  But  there  exist 
sons  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Hous^  of  ?^^^^^  circumstances  which  render  it 
Commons.    If  we  looked  to  Mr.  Peel.  ""P«f,»l>l«  to  appoint  Mr.  Canning  to 

we  had  only  one  individual  who  could  f  "•'^^^^'f.r^''^^'^''-    }^%  """^^  ^"^  ^^'? 

pretend  to  take  a  great  lead  in  Parlia-  l^^def  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

tnent ;  and  giving  Tiim  every  credit  for  ^!  fi^'^V^  """^^  ^"^  c  ^^'^*  ^^^^"^«^"?^ 
talents,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  ?^*^^^  Exchequeror  Secretary  of  State 
would  prove  himself  more  capable  than  '"  .??^  ^f.  ^^^«  f  ^''^^  departments, 
the  man  we  had  lost  to  carry  on  such  ,  ^  ^^^'«\^^  it  would  bo  impossiWe  to 
a  concern  alone  and  unsupported.  His  I'^^^^  ^Z?  ^^^ading  men  m  the  Trea- 
health  is  not  very  good,  and  he  had  ^"^IJ'  7c'''*'  J^main^  then  only  the 
more  than  once  complained  in  the  last  ^'^^^^  f  ^,  Secretary  of  S.tate.  Mr  Peel 
session  that  he  was  not  equal  even  to  ^^°°^*  *^^J  Yxenc\i,  and  is  totally  un 
the  moderate  share  of  the  labour  accustomed  to  foreign  affairs;  and 
whicb  had  devolved  upon  him,  and  we  ?^^  Bathurst  s  ofhce  m  time  of  peace 
could  not  expect  that^one  he  could  's  certainly  less  imix)rtant  than  either 
be  equal  to  the  whole.  ""{  the  others.  It  is  therefore  deemed 
-  Then  we  knew  and  were  informed  S?^'?^^^^  *^  P^^^®  ^J^'  ^^^nning  in  the 
that  a  large  number  of  the  supporters  YZ^'T  ^®f^\?°  *l^®  principle  above 
of  Government,  some  even  in  office,  ^aid  down  (which  is  undeniable)  of 
had,  during  the  last  session,  lamented  l'J^^»"^  ^^"J  '^  *H  «'^"^^T  '^  T^''''}} 
that  a  person  of  Mr.  Canning's  Pariia-  ^l'^^^  shall  be  ample  scope  for  his  acti- 
mentary  talents  should  have  been  al-  ^^^^  *"^  talents, 
lowed  to  go  away  ;  and  it  was  found  So  much  for  the  part  taken  by  the 
that  many  individuals,  some  in  office,  Duke  of  AVcllington  in  bringing  Can- 
declared  that  they  could  not  sup^wrt  ning  back  to  the  Cabinet.  '  It  is  quite 
us  if,  under  existiii;;  circumstances,  an  evident  from  the  tone  of  this  memo- 
attempt  was  not  made  to  detain  Mr.  randum  that  the  measure  was  adopt- 
Canning  m  the  country     These  indi-  ^    only  as  the    lesser  of  two  evils. 

J™^l^p!.J"^''^.f  T.  *^'^'^  ""^^S  Canning  had  his  own  party  within 

favour  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  and  xk«  rvr.^„  ^;««i«     ^♦-^^^  «^«^;«  ««rr. 

what  I  should  call  the  Liberals  among  1^^  ^^7  circle-strong  even  in  num- 

the  supporters  of  the  Government;  and  ^®"'   stronger  still   m   talent.     The 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  ^V^^  secession  of  these  men,  in  dis- 

determined  to  carry  on  the  Govern-  8^8^  *^at  their  chief  had  been  thrown 

ment  without  making  an  offer  to  Mr.  over,  would  render  the  position  of  the 

Canning,  we  should  have  lost  the  sup-  Government  extremely  critical.     On 

port  of  all  tliose  and  of  Mr.  Canning's  the  other  hand,  a  prompt  and  com- 
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plete  tender  of  renewed  confidence,  speak  the  truth  shortly,  two  separate 
such  as  was  involved  in  the  appoint-  camps — each  held  by  its   own   gar- 
ment of  Mr.    Canning  to  be  Lord  rison  —  were    almost    immediately 
Castlereagh's  successor,  could  not,  it  formed,    between    which,    with    the 
was  believed,  fail  of  securing  the  ab-  simple  view  of  keeping  them  from 
solute  good  faith  of  both  the  person  an  open  rupture,  the  Duke  happily 
so  treated  and  of  his  followers,  if  of  and  assiduously  negotiated, 
absolute    good    faith,   in    the    well-        We   come  now   to   the  incidents 
understood  sense  of  that  term,  he  as  which  followed  the   political   death 
a  politician  were  capable.     Whether  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  find  in  them, 
Mr.  Canning  saw  into  the  real  mo-  as    we    imagine    the    bulk   of    our 
tive  which  swayed  the  more  influ-  readers  will  likewise  find,  the  fuU- 
cntial   members   of  the   Cabinet   to  est  justification  of  all  that  has  just 
vote  for  his  return,  and  resented  it,  been   stated.     Lord   Palmerston,    as 
we  cannot  pretend   to  say.     Proud  we  have  seen,  attributes  the  Duke's 
men — and  Mr.    Canning  was  proud  resignation  of  his  ofiBce  to  personal 
— are  apt  to  take  that  particular  view  pique.     *'  The   Duke   of   Wellington 
of  arrangements  of  the  sort  which  gives  out  that  he  went  out  because 
best  flatters  their  self-esteem,  and  to  Canning's     letters     were     uncivil." 
regard,    rather  with  deeper  dislike  Canning's  letters  were  certainly  not 
than  the  contrary,  those  who  seek  such  as  it  became  him,  all   things 
them  out  more  because  they  fear  than  considered,  to  have  addressed  to  the 
because  they  esteem  them.     Be  that  Duke  ;*    and    the    Duke  felt    this, 
as  it  may,  the  Cabinet  had  not  been  and  made  no  secret  of  so  regarding 
long  reconstructed  ere  signs  o|  dis-  them.     But  other  and   graver  con- 
union  more  ominous  than  ever  began  siderations   moved   him;    and  Lord 
to   appear    in    its   proceedings.     To  Palmerston  himself  helps  us  to  dis- 

*  The  correspondonco  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  is  well  known. 
We  must,  however,  insert  it  hero,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  obscurity  iu 
the  references  made  to  it  in  the  Duke's  letter  to  the  King  : — 

"  Foreign  Otpice,  Ajnil  10, 1827. 
"  My  DEAR  Duke  of  Wellington, — The  King  has,  at  an  audience  from 
wliich  I  have  just  returned,  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  to  me  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands  to  lay  before  his  Majesty,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  jiossi- 
ble,  a  plan  of  an  arrangement  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Adtninistration.  In 
executing  these  commands,  it  will  bo  as  much  my  own  wish  as  it  is  my  duty  to 
his  Majesty  to  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Liverpool's  Ciovernment 
has  so  long  acted  together.  I  need  not  add  how  essentially  the  accomplish- 
ment must  depend  upon  your  Grace's  continuance  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
— Ever,  &c.  Geouge  Canning." 

"London,  April  10,  1827. 
**  My  deak  Mr.  Canning,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  evening,  in- 
forming me  that  the  King  had  desired  you  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  a  plan  of 
an  urriingement  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Administration,  and  that,  in  exe- 
cuting these  commands,  it  was  your  wish  to  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which 
Lord  Liverixwl's  Government  had  so  long  acted  together.  I  anxiously  desire 
to  serve  his  Majesty  as  I  have  done  hitherto  iu  his  Cabinet  with  the  same  col- 
leagues. But  before  I  can  give  an  answer  to  your  obliging  proposition  I 
should  wish  to  know  who  the  person  is  whom  you  intend  to  proix)8e  to  his 
Majesty  as  the  head  of  the  Government. — Ever,  &c.  Wellington.'* 

"FoRiiGN  Opfiob,  April  11,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, — I  believed  it  to  be  so  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  King  usually  intrusts  the  formation  of  an  Administration  to 
the  individual  whom  it  is  his  Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  place  at  the 
head  of  it,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  I  communicated  to  your 
(J race  yesterday  the  commands  wliich  I  had  just  received  from  his  Majesty, 
to  add,  that  in  the  present  instance  his  Majesty  does  not  intend  to 
depart  from  the  usual  course  of  procedure  on.  such  occasions.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  delayed  some  hours  this  answer  to  your  Grace's  letter,  but  from  the 
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cover    what    these    were.      In    the  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  to  place 

same  letter  which  we  have  already  side  by  side  with  Lord  Palmerston^s 

quoted,  Lord  Palmerston  says  : —  account   of    the   transaction   an  ex- 

"  Canning  has  all   along   received  tract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the 

f--m  the  Whigs  assurances  of  their  Duke  to  the  King,   on  the  12th  of 

support  in  the  event  of  his  forming  a  April  1827 : — 

Government  of  which  he  should  be  "Mr.  Canning  will,  I  doubt  not,  have 
the  head,  even  though  he  made  nosti-  gubmitted  to  your  Majesty  the  letter 
pulation  on  the  Catholic  question.  .  .  .  which  I  have  written  to  him,  in  answer 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  some  of  them  to  the  one  announcing  to  me  that  he 
ought  to  be  brought  into  the  Cabinet  bad  been  appointed  by  your  Majesty 
— Lansdowne  or  Holland,  perhaps,  in  to  be  at  the  hcadof  your'Government. 
the  Lords,  and  Abercrombie  and  Tier-  i  liave  frequently  had  occasion  to  ex- 
ney  in  the  Commons.  I  should  not  be  press  to  your  Majesty  my  most  grate- 
surprised  if  this  were  to  hap])en.  .  .  .  ful  acknowledgments  for  your  Majes- 
Do  not  mention  to  anybody  the  assur-  ty's  most  gracious  favour  and  kindness 
anco  of  supjwrt  from  the  Whigs  which  towards  me ;  and  your  Majesty  can  now 
Canning  has  received."  more  easily  conceive  than  I  can  ex- 

If  unprejudiced  observers  fail  to  P^^'ss  the  pain  and  grief  which  I  feel 

see  in    these  revelations  a  perfect  l^T Jf^w  XJIn^n.^n^f v^^^^ 

x'^  A*  r  i.y  T\  y  t  .  ^  cusc  me  iroui  attendance  on  your  coun- 
justification  of  the  Dukes  want  of  ^^^,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  and 
confidence  m  Mr.  Cannmg,  we  really  acfverting  to  the  tenor  of  the  letters  I 
do  not  know  how  any  truth  is  to  be  i^ave  received  from  your  Majesty's 
established  on  moral  evidence,  how-  Minister,  by  your  Majesty's  command, 
ever  strong.  All  considerations  of  when  asking  your  Majesty's  permission 
party  honour,  all  thoughts  of  im-  to  lay  at  your  feet  those  offices  which 
porial  policy,  come  second  in  Mr.  connect  me  with  your  Majesty's  Go- 
Canning's  eyes  to  the  gratification  of  vcrnment. 

his  over-mastering  desire  of  power.  "  I  ^^^^  considered  it  necessary,  for 

"  Canning  has  all  along  received  from  ^hc  reasons  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 

the  Whigs  assurances  of  theu-  sup-  <^^^nning,  of  the  11th  of  April,  to  de- 

«^«*  "     n««^;««  \...A   ««««:„«^  *u  \>  cline   to   sit  in  the  Cabinet ;    and  of 

port.       Cannmg  had  received  these  ^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^^  Master-General  of 

assurances  long  before  the  crisis  came,  ^i^^  Ordnance  was  at  the  disixDsal  of 

His   correspondence  with  the  VV  hig  i^js  Majesty.     I  remained  still  in  the 

leaders,     when     the     whole     of     it  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which 

sees  the  light,  will  tell — or  we  are  I  might  have  continued  to  hold,  what- 

misinfonned — a    very   curious    tale,  ever  might  be  the  difference  of  my  po- 

nature  of  the  subject  I  did  not  like  to  forward  it  without  having  previously 
submitted  it,  together  with  your  Grace's  letter,  to  his  Majesty. — Ever,  &c. 

"George  Canning." 

»'  London,  AprU  11, 1827. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Canning, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  day  ;  and  I 
did  not  understand  the  one  of  yesterday  evening  as  you  have  now  explained  it 
to  me.  I  understood  from  yourself  that  you  had  in  contemplation  another  ar- 
rangement, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  practice  to  which  you  refer  has  been 
so  invariable  as  to  enable  me  to  affix  a  meaning  to  your  letter  which  its  words 
did  not,  in  my  opinion,  convey.  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  bring  my  mind 
to  the  conviction  that,  with  the  best  intentions  on  your  part,  your  Government 
could  be  conducted  practically  on  the  principles  of  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  ;  that 
it  would  be  generally  so  considered  ;  or  that  it  would  be  adequate  to  meet  our 
difficulties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  King,  and  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  As,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  these  principles  must  be 
abandoned  eventually,  and  that  all  our  measures  would  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion by  the  usual  supporters  of  the  Government — ^that  I  could  do  no  good  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  I  should  at  last  be  obliged  to  separate  myself  from  it  at 
a  moment  when  such  separation  might  be  more  inconvenient  to  the  King's  ser- 
vice than  it  can  be  at  present — I  must  beg  you  to  request  his  Majesty  to  excuse 
me  from  belongmg  to  his  councils. — Ever,  &c.  Wellington." 
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litical  opinions  with  his  Majesty's  former  communication  from  Mr.  Can- 
Minister.  But,  in  addition  to  political  ninpf.  The  question  was  likewise  fully 
differences,  the  tenor  and  temper  of  justified  by  former  practice. 
Mr.  Canning's  letters,  and  of  that  of  "  In  1812  Mr.  Canning  was  the  chan- 
the  11th  particularly  (which  had  been  nel  of  communication  from  Lord  W«'l- 
previously  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  lesley  to  Lord  Liverpool  respecting  the 
and  which,  therefore,  was  a  communi-  formation  of  an  Administration.  Mr. 
cation  from  the  King),  were  of  a  nature  Canning  apprised  Lord  Liverpool  upon 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  that  occasion  that  the  Prince  Regent 
retain  the  command  of  the  army.  I  had  laid  his  commands  upon  Lord 
could  not  exercise  that  command  with  Wellesley  to  form  a  plan  of  Adminis- 
ad vantage  to  bis  Majesty,  the  Govern-  tration  to  be  submitted  for  his  Royal 
ment,  and  the  public,  or  with  honour  Highness's  approbation.  Lord  Welles- 
to  myself,  unless  I  was  respected  and  ley,  upon  the  same  occasion,  waited 
treated  with  that  fair  confidence,  by  upon  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Granville,  by 
his  Majesty  and  bis  Minister,  which  I  order  of  his  Majesty,  then  Prince  Re- 
think I  deserve  ;  and  nobody  will  think  gent,  with  a  view  to  consider  of  the 
I  was  treated  with  confidence,  respect,  formation  of  an  Administration  ;  and 
or  even  common  civility,  by  Mr.  Can-  Lord  Wellesley,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
ning  in  his  last  letter.  discussion,  stated  that  he  considered 

"  But  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Can-  himself  merely  as  the  instrument  of 
ning's  friends,  as  I  understand,  that  in  executing  his  Royal  Highness  the 
my  letter  to  him  of  the  10th  I  had  Prince  Ilegent's  commands  on  tbat  oc- 
given  bim  cause  of  offence,  and  had  casion,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
provoked  this  answer  ;  and  it  is  but  say  that  he  neither  claimed  nor  desir- 
fair  to  consider  whether  the  letter  ed  for  himself  any  share  in  the  Ad- 
wliich  he  had  received  from  me  does  ministration.  Subsequently,  in  the 
give  to  Mr.  Canning  any  ground  to  year  1812,  Lord  Moira  had  the  Prince 
complain.  My  letter  of  the  10th  is  a  Regent's  instructions  to  take  steps  to- 
clear,  distinct  answer  to  the  one  from  wards  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministrv. 
Mr.  Canning  of  the  same  date,  in  as  It  does  not  ap|iear  that  Lord  Moira,  or 
polite  terms  as  it  could  be  written,  and  Lord  Grey,  or  Lord  Granville,  to  whom 
in  the  usual  fonn  of  my  correspon-  he  addressed  himself,  considered  that 
dence  with  Mr.  Canning.  I  stated  my  he  was  the  head  of  the  Ministry  which 
anxious  desire  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  a  commission  to  form.  In 
tdth  my  colleagues  ;  and,  for  the  pur-  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
pose  of  receiving  information,  I  asked  12th  of  June,  he  says  :  *  I  came  to  the 
who  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Go-  subject  unfettered  in  any  way.  Not  an 
vernment,  hoping  always  that  the  in-  individual  was  named  for  a  seal,  and  no 
formation  I  should  receive  would  ena-  place  was  pointed  out  even  for  myself.' 
ble  me  to  belong  to  the  Cabinet.  "  How,  then,  could  I  take  it  for  grant- 

**  Mr.  Canning  had,  in  a  conversa-  ed  that  his  Majesty  had  nominated  Mr. 

tion  which  I  held  with  him  on  the  2d  Canning  to  be  his  Minister  merely  bo- 

of  4pril,  explained  to  mo  that,  in  case  cause  Mr.  Canning  infonued  me  that 

his  Majesty  should  commission  him  to  his  Majesty  had  signified  to  him  his 

consider  of  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruc-  commands  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  a 

tion  of  the  Government,  one  of  his  do-  plan  of  arrangements  for  the  recon- 

signs  was  to  propose  that  Mr.  Robinson  struction  of  the  Administration  ? 

should  bo  removed  to  the  House  of  "Before  I  could  give  Mr.  Canning 

Ix)rd8,  and  be  made  First  Lord  of  the  an  answer  to  his  proposition  that   I 

Treasury  ;   and  if  the  answer  to  my  should  be  one  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was 

letter  had  been  that  this  was  the  plan  necessary  to  ascertain  who  was  to  be 

which  he  still  intended  to  follow,  it  the  Minister,  tind  this  it  was  which 

would  then  have  been  suggested  by  induced   me  to  ask   the   question.     I 

mo  that  he  should  think  of  an  arrange-  will  now  show,  from  the  best  authority 

ment  which  might  have  been  better  possible — viz.,  Mr.  Canning  himself — 

calculated  to  keep  the  Government  to-  that  the  question  asked  by  me  in  my 

gether.     The  question,  therefore,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Canning  might  be  asked 

my  letter  was  fairly  founded  upon  a  without  offence..    On  the*    May  1812, 

*  Blank  in  original  letter. 
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Lord  Liverpool  waited  upon  Mr.  Can-  ning  never,  as  far  as  we  have  heard, 

ning  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  then  succeeded  in   escaping.      Either  he 

Prince  Reprent,  to  invite  Mr.  Canning  was  not  the  King*8   Minister  when 

to  become  a  member  of  his  councils,  ^e  wrote  his   letter  of  the  10th  of 

Mr.  Perceval  had  just  then  been  afisas.  ^pril,  or  he  was.     If  he  was  Minis- 

^^'^^mi     c    i.         ^-      .^  /r  ter,  why  did  he  not  say  so,  without 

.  Z^nl'i^H^rXwn  IfJ'T^/?^  further  reference  to  the  King,  in  his 
a  memorandum  drawn   by  Mr.  Can-  ,  . ,         r  j.\,     iixuo     vr  a   v  • 
ning  himself),  that  Mr.  Canning  ask-  letter  of  the  11th  ?    Not  being  as 
ed  was,   'Who  is  to   be    the   First  7^^     Minister    on    the    lOth^    did 
Lord  of  the  Treasury?'  and  it  does  ^^  on   the   11th,  refer  the  Dukes 
not  appear  that  Lord  Liverpool   re-  letter   to   the  King,   with   the  view 
buked  Mr.  Canning  for  asking  that  of  working  upon  his  Majesty's  tem- 
question.    The  negotiation  failed  for  per  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
other  reasons  not   worth   discussing  own   end,   and,   at   the  same   time, 
now,  excepting  to  observe  that  Mr.  making  his  Majesty  a  party  to  the 
Canning  then  thought  that  the  influ-  rebuke  which  his  letter  of  the  11th 
ence  of  the  head  of  tlie  Government  conveyed— and  was   meant  to   con- 
was  hkely  to  be  paramoant  in  the  dis-  _4q  ^^   Duke    of  Wellington  ? 
cussionofthe  Catholic  question.    Sure-  t^''„^   xv«  n«i^^  «^««  «/n+  ^«i«.^-„«*; 
ly ,  then,  I  could  not  merit  a  rebuke  for  ?  ^  V  *  •  ^           >.       ^7  ^  -1 
^king  Mr.  Canning  in  1827  the  same  ^^^^  ^"^  ."^,  ^^?<>"^  ^^^i».  t^,^*^" 
question,  under  nearly  similar  circum-  draw  entirely  from   the   Kings  ac- 
stances,  which  he  asked  Lord  Liverpool  tive  service.     If  Mr.  Canning  became 
without  offence  in  1812.  Minister  only  on  showing  the  cor- 
"  I  must  also  add  that  Mr.  Canning's  respondence  of  the   10th,  then  the 
letter  of  the  11th  convinced  me  that  on  tone  of  his  letter  of  the  11th  clearly 
the  10th  he  had  not  been  appointed  his  shows    that    he    had   managed,   by 
Majesty's  Minister,  nor  had  received  means    of   that   correspondence,    to 
any  commission  from  his  Majesty,  ex-  poison    the    King's    mind,    and    to 
cepting  the  one  to  suggest  a  plan  of  ^^y^^  ^y^^  Duke's  resignation  of  every 
arrangement  for  the  reconstruction  of  ^^^^    ^j^j^^     he    held    under    the 
the  Administration     If  Mr.  Canning  Crown  unavoidable.     In  either  Case 
had,  on  Tuesday  the  10th,  been  appoint-  „    /^       .     ,          ^     ,          j-      i.i      a 
ed  his  Majesty's  Minister,  he  &t,  Mr.  Canmng's  conduct  was  directly  at 
without  reference  to  his  Majesty,  have  vanance  with  the  Duke  s  keen  sense 
stated  the  fact  in  his  answer  to  me  with  oi  honour,  and  the  effect  of  it  was 
as  much  of  rebuke  as  he  might  have  to  impose  upon  him  the  moral  obU- 
thought  proper  to  use.  I  cannot  believe  gation  of  acting  as  he  did. 
that  he  referred  to  his  Majesty  in  order  Lord  Palmerston,  we  find,  had  all 
to  cover  this  rebuke  with  his  Majesty's  along  been  marked  by  Mr.  Canning 
sacred  name  and  protection.    This  step  for  high   office  under  himself.      It 
must  have  been  taken  because,  in  point  would  almost  appear— we  do  not  go 
of  fact,  he  was  not  his  Majesty's  Mini-  further— that  he  was  early  admitted 
Bter  at  the  moment  at  which  he  received  ^^^^  ^^^  confidence    of    his   future 

my  question.  chief.      "Canning,"  he  says  in  his 

"  u  pon  the  whole,  then,  I  considered  t>-         uu  j  vi.Ai     x*        v^ 

that  there  was  no  very  cordial  desire  Diary   "had  some  httle  time  before 

that  I  should  bo  a  member  of  the  cabi-  desired   me   not  to   leave  town  for 

net ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  com-  Easter  without  letting  him  know; 

munications  with  the  Minister  whom  and  upon  the  break-up  he  sent  for 

the  King  had  honoured  with  his  confi-  me  to  offer  me  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 

dence,  I  had  not  been  treated  in  a  man-  net  with  tl\e  office  of  Chancellor  of 

ner  calculated  to  render  my  continuance  the  Exchequer."     Difficulties   came 

in  the  command  of  the  army  satisfac-  in   the  way,  however ;    and   though 

tory  to  mjrself  or  advantageous  to  his  Lord    Palmerston    had  at  once  ac- 

Majesty.  cepted  both  offers,  only  one  could 

Wellington.  y^/  realized.     He  entered  the  Cabi- 

Out  of  the  dilemma  into  which  net,  still  retaining  his  old  post  of 

this  document  thrust  him,  Mr.  Can-  Secretary  at  War.     His   correspon- 
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donee  shows  how  heartily  he  threw  sued  by  the  leaders  of  the  great 
himself  into  all  Mr.  Canning's  pro-  Whig  party.  They  had  been  long 
jects.  There  is  no  regret  on  his  kept  out  in  the  cold ;  they  were  im- 
part at  being  separated  from  his  old  patient  under  it,  and  only  obeyed 
friends.  On  the  contrary,  ho  seems  a  natural  instinct  in  striving  to 
to  rejoice  as  if  some  incubus  had  escape  from  it.  They  had  a  perfect 
been  removed  from  his  shoulders,  right,  also,  to  make  use  of  whatever 
and  a  fair  field,  for  which  he  had  instruments  first  came  to  hand  with 
too  long  waited,  was  opened  to  his  a  view  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
ambition.  We  believe  that  he  was  But  there  we  must  stop.  Old-fash- 
in  constant  communication  at  this  ioned  moralists,  as  we  admit  our- 
time  with  Mr.  Croker.  They  had  selves  to  be,  we  find  it  impossible 
been  collaborateurs^  in  former  days,  to  discover  so  much  as  the  shadow 
in  pleasantly  libelling  the  Whigs,  of  a  justification  for  the  conduct  of 
They  were  ready  now,  or  equally  those  who  played  their  game  for 
seemed  so,  to  act  with  the  objects  them,  as  Mr.  Canning  and  his  friends 
of  their  bygone  sarcasm.  One  of  undoubtedly  did.  Canning  was 
their  great  coups — and  of  that,  we  Pitt's  disciple  and  early  follower, 
rather  think,  the  merit  belongs  ex-  Palmerston  was  the  disciple,  and, 
clusively  to  Croker — was  getting  the  in  later  years,  the  follower  of  Can- 
King  to  appoint  his  brother,  the  ning.  They  both  professed  a  Tory- 
Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  Lord  High  ism  which  was  not  that  of  Lord 
Admiral  of  England.  "  There,"  Liverpool,  certainly  not  that  of  Lord 
said  Croker,  coming  straight  from  Eldon,  nor  of  Lord  Bathurst,  but 
the  Royal  Duke  to  Mr.  Canning  at  which  was  absolutely  and  entirely 
the  Foreign  OflQce,  *'  I  have  got  his  antagonistic  to  what  they  knew  to 
consent  to  serve,  and  it  will  be  be  the  principles  of  Lord  Lans- 
3'our  own  faults  if  you  don't  retain  downe.  Lord  Holland,  Mr.  Tierney, 
power  through  two  reigns."  Lord  and  Mr.  Calcraft.  Read  Lord  Pal- 
Palmerston  assigns  a  different  reason  merston's  letter  of  the  4th  of  May, 
for  approving  the  measure,  which  however,  and  you  will  sec  that  the 
may  bo  more  statesmanlike,  but  is  prospect  of  acting  with  these  gen- 
much  less  candid — "  The  appoint-  tlemen  and  the  party  of  which  they 
mont  of  Clarence  to  the  navy  has  were  the  leaders  was  treated  with 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  ser-  exuberant  delight, 
vice,  and  is  certainly  a  wise  measure.  .„  ,  , 
The  heir-presumptive  cannot  be  "  All  arrangements  are  now  settled 
always  quite  passive,  and  it  is  use-  ?«.  *^  general  prmciples.  The  Wings 
r  1  A  u  •  uC  •  A  i.'  1-  1  lom  us  in  a  body,  and  with  zeal,  and 
ful  to  bring  him  into  action  by  plac  -^^^  ^^ ^j^^^  ^,.^;  i^^^ ^^^^     Tliesc, 

mg    him    m   official   communication  namelv.  who  are  not  to  be  in  the  Cabi- 

with  the  King,  and  by  giving  them,  ^et :  f  icrney,  I  believe,  Mastor  of  the 

as  it  were,  a  community  of  interest,  Mint ;  Calcraft,  Woods  and  Forests  ; 

prevent  the  heir  being  drawn  into  and   Abcrcroiubie,  Judge  Advocate  ; 

cabals  and  intrigues."  William  Lamb  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details,  not  as  a  Whig,  but  on  his  own  account 

not  with  a  view  to  condemn,  in  the  as    an    individual.     The    provisional 

abstract,  this  or  any  other  attempt  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  :  the  Duke 

on  the  part  of  public  men  to  get  if  o^  Portland,  Privy  Seal ;  Dudley,  Fo- 

they  honestly  can,  the   chief  man-  reign  Affairs :  and  Bourne,  Home  Of- 

agement  of  public  affairs  into  their  f^^'    ^V'? '^  ?i'''''''fi  .f  Tn  „  Lfnn 

^     ,       ,      *^r,,             ,    ,,      £  \s'  '  know ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  session 

own  hands.     Changes  both  of  Mini-  Lo^^  Lansdowne  will  come  in,  and,  I 

sters  and  of  policy  are  mseparable  g^ppose,  some  others  of  his  party.    I 

from  the  conditions  of  government  giiould   think  Lansdowne  would   be 

in  a  free  state ;   and  in  the  present  Home  Secretary,  and  Lord  Holland 

instance  no  course  of  conduct  could  Privy  Seal ;  and  then  Canning  will 

be  mo*'e  legitimate  than   that  pur-  probably  resume  the  Foreign  Office,  if 
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arranpfements  can  be  made  by  which  all  trast  for  one  moment  the  conduct  of 

the  patronage  and  inftuence  properly  Canning  with  that  of  the  man  whom 

belonpring  to  the  situation   of  First  Canning's  follower  charges,  in  these 

Minister    can    be    attached    to    that  ^^^ms,    with   lack   of   candour;    the 

appointment     In  that  case  the  Fii;8t  circumstances  into  which  both  were 

Lordshipofthe  Irea^ury  willalsobedis-  ^  ^g.      ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^3  .^^^. 

posable.  1  am  m  the  Cabmet,  but  con-  ""  ,  ri«««;««  o.,«««c«#„i  ;«  ««  ;« 
Snue  Secretary  at  War  till  the  end  of  tical.  Canning  successfu  m  an  in- 
the  session,  having,  in  addition  to  my  tngue  against  his  Tory  colleagues  m 
own  duties,  those  of  the  Commander-in-  Cabinet,  becomes  Pnme  Minister, 
Chief  to  i>erform.  This  is  the  natural  and  invites  the  Whigs  to  join  him. 
constitution  of  my  office,  that,  in  the  ab-  They  accept  the  mvitation,  because 
senceofa  Commander-in-Chief,  the  pat-  "they  agree  with  him  on  almost  all 
ronageof  the  army  devolves  on  the  Sec-  great  questions  of  foreign  and  do- 
retary  at  War.  At  the  end  of  the  session  mestic  policy  ;  and  because,  if  they 
I  shall  be  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer,  jij  not  support  him,  he  could  not, 
and  then,  in  my  opinion,  some  military  y^  reason  of  the  defection  of  his 
man  ought  to  be  placed  in  command  of  colleagues,  maintain  his  position." 
the  army  ;  and  if  the  Duke  of  Welhng-  gome  years  later  Peel  is  at  the  head 
ton  cannot  be  brought  back  again,  some  ^        Administration.     He  sees 

crenoral  officer  high  up  upon  the  list  .•'i  i. 

ought  to  be  placed  on  the  staff.  The  ad-  reason  to  change  his  opmion  upon 
vantage  of  the  present  arrangement  is,  the  single  question  of  domestic 
thatitleavesthedooropenfortheDuke  policy  m  regard  to  which  his  party 
of  Wellington's  return,  when  the  other  think  as  one  man,  and  which  alone 
arrangements  are  made,  without  dis-  may  be  said  to  have  kept  them  to- 
possessing  any  other  individual.  Ycu  gether.  Does  he  look  apart  from 
will  see  by  the  debates  that  the  Whigs  his  own  friends  for  support?  Does 
havejoined  us  manfully,  and  have  bold  he  invite  the  Whigs  to  join,  or  en- 
lyfacedall  charges  of  inconsistency. ...  courage  them  to  make  advances  to 
The  Tories  are  furious  at  this  junction,  ^^^^  because,  "if  they  do  not  sup. 
because  they  see  that  it  puts  the  Gov-  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^jjl  ^  ^^^^j  ^ 
ornment  out  of  their  power  and  exclu-    ^  J  the  defection  of   his  col 

des  them  from  a  return.   Peel  parted    ''^^^  •   i.  •     u-  -x-      » » o 

good  friends  with  Canning,  but  it  is  If  g^^s^  to  maintain  his  position"? 
easy  to  foresee  that  their  lines  of  march  No.  He  might  be  right  or  he  might 
must  daily  diverge,  and  yesterday  show-  be  wrong  in  his  determination  to 
ed  a  good  deal  more  personal  opinion  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  but  he  applies 
between  them  than  might  have  been  himself  to  the  task,  in  spite  of  strong 
looked  for.  Indeed  Peel's  speech,  two  opposition  in  his  own  party,  without 
nights  before,  was  rather  of  a  hostile  entering  into  any  negotiation  what- 
complexion.  His  reference  to  Canning's  ever  with  the  opposite  party,  and, 
correspondence  in  1812  was  needless ;  carrying  his  point,  ceases  to  be 
and  such  a  reference  where  not  neces-  p^me  Minister.  Canning  wins  the 
sary  is  always  more  or  less  personal.  ^^^.^^  ,^ce  in  the  Government  by 
If  Cannmg  had  blamed  Peel  for  retir-    ^^^^    ^^      p^j.        ^    p    ^       -^ 

ing,  then  Peel  would  naturally  have  .u            t.    x  ^.u    n  -u-     t        j  i 

defended  himself  by  referring  to  Can-  others  out  of  the  Cabmet ;  and  keeps 

ning's  former  career :  but  as  Canning  ^^  p^  strives  to  do  so,  by  forming  new 

had,  on  the  contrary,  gone  out  of  his  alliances   with    old    political   rivals, 

way  to  acquit  Peel  ofblame  or  any  want  Peel,  lifted  into  power  by  a  party 

of  perfect  candour,  the  reference  could  the   most  powerful  that  had   come 

only  be  looked  upon  as  unfriendly.  together  in  recent  times,  breaks  with 

"  The  Duke  is,  I  think,  very  sorry  now  his  friends,  and  sacrifices  himself  for 

that  he  gave  up  the  army,  and  I  am  sure  what  he  believes  to  be  the  good  of 

he  was  worked  upon  to  do  it  by  the  old  his  country.     Observe  that  we  are 

Chancellor.    The    King,  however,   is  ^ot  considering  here  whether  or  no 

very  angry  with  him    and  return  at  p^ci  treated  his  own  party  weU— 

present  is  impossible."  ^hat  is  a  matter  foreign  to  the  present 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  con-  discussion — but  at  least  he  did  not 
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enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Rteadofoneortheother/Qoderichstat- 

enemy  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  ed  the  quarrel,  the  impossibility  of  the 

ambition,  professing  all  the  while  to  *wo  proing  on  as  colleagues,  and  gave 

seek  only  the  welfare  of  the  State.  ^^^  K:ing  to  understand  that  he  had  no 

It  is  a  striking  and  curious  contrast,  fdvice  to  give,  and  did  not  know  what 

Observe  next  the  terms  in  which  J,^«f '.^^^^T^vf  ^''^.'L^^^V^",^ 

T     J  T»  i^««„+««  o«««i^^  ^r  ^\^^  n.,ir^  "®  1^^  to  do :  he  badeGodench  go  home 

Lord  Palmerston  speaks  of  the  Duke,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  himself ;  and  he  imme- 

"The   Duke  is,  I  thmk,  very  sorry  ^jj^t^jy  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^^  of  WelUng- 

now  that  he  gave   up   the  army ;  ^on  to  form  a  Government." 

"the  Duke  ,?s,/jjf.^.^^^^*jf^«^^        Lord  Palmerston  is  now  in  diffi- 
the  Cabinet ;       but  the  King  is  very    ^^j^j^^       ^    ^^  ^^  ^ 

angry  with  him  and  return  at  pre-  ^^^  ^^       ^^^  \       ^ 

sent  IS  mipossible."     A  few  months  J^^  ^^   Duke  as  he  supposed, 

pass    and  Canning    worn  out  with  ^nd  he  drops  the  tone  of  rc^et  in 

anxiety,   and    deserted    at  a  pinch  ^j^^  ^^  P^^  ^^^  long  before 

by  his  new  f  r  ends    <^es-     f  fc^^^^  spoken  of  the  duke^s  secession,  both 

ties  occur  as  to  the  reconstruction  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^       ^  ^    command 

of  the  Government,  but  they  are  si^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^ 

mounted  ma  way     Lord  Goderich        j^  ^  ^j^^^^^^  measure :~ 

(the  same  who  as  Mr.  Robinson  had  ^  ^  «    .    ^     *  .^  ^    •  ,  . 

been  designated  for  the  post  by  Mr.  ,  ^  9"?  ?^  ^^^  ^^^\  ^5*»  «^  Godench  s 

Canning)  became  First  Lord  of  the    ^^?''"l?l^f^7.'' Jj^.^f  °  **^  ^«^i^« 
m  »'      r  ^^A    T)«ir««,.o+^«    oV>„n    Dukeof  Wellington  to  be  Commander- 

Treasury.     Lord    Palmerston    shall    .^.^.j^.^j.    Lord  Anglesey  had  been  sent 

himself   continue  the  story.     After  to  make  the  offer,  fie  travelled  without 

telling  us  that  he  was  hunself  per-  stopping,  arriving  at  some  country- 

sonally  obnoxious  to  the  King,  and  bouse,  where  the  Duke  was  staying, 

that  the  King  would  not  therefore  about  three  in  the  morning ;  found  tho 

sanction   his  appointment  as  Chan-  Duke  in  full  uniform,  just  come  home 

cellor   of   the   Exchequer;  that   the  from  a  fancy  ball;  obtained  his  irame- 

King  preferred  Mr.  Herries,  because  diate  acceptance,  and  arrived  with  it  at 

he  had  objects  of  his  own  to  serve,  Windsor  while  we  were  sitting  in  coun- 

and  could  count  upon  that  gentleman  C'}  on  the  memorable  day  in  August,  at 

as  a   compliant  finance   Minister,—  which  Lord  William  Bentinck  also  was 

Diarist  proceeds  thus  :-  ^ZTT^  Z      TTa'"  ?«^^^"«.^//«°«- 

*  ral  of  India.   I^rd  Anglesey  said  to  us, 

"Huskisson  blamed  me  for  not  hav-  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  done  what 

ing  stood  out.  He  said  if  I  had  insisted  you  sent  me  to  do.    I  have  brought  you 

on  the  fulfilment  of  Goderich *s  promise,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  acceptance 

that  promise  would  not  have  been  re-  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and,  by  G(xl ! 

traoted,  especially  as  it  was  spontane-  mark  my  words :  as  sure  as  you  are 

ously  made,  and  Herries  would  not  have  alive  he  will  trip  up  all  our  heels  before 

been  thrown  like  a  live  shell  into  the  six  months  are  over  your  heads.' 

Cabinet,  to  explode  and  blow  us  all  up.  "  Before  six  months,"  continues  the 

"At  theappointed  time  he  did  explode.  Diary,  "  were  well  over,  the  Duke  was 

He  pickcMl  a  quarrel  with  Huskisson,  in  and  our  heels  were  up ;  but  what 

who,  having  been  abroad  at  Canning's  share  he  had  in  that  I  cannot  say.    The 

death,  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  Kingwasthegreat  plotter:  and  Holmes 

took  the  Colonial  OflBce.   Goderich  had  and  Planta  worked  upon  Goderich  and 

not  energy  of  inirfd  enough  to  determine  persuaded  him  he  could  never  over- 

in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  though  the  come  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to 

question  was  literally  nothing  more  encounter." 

than  who  should  be  proposed  as  the  j            ^         ^                ^   ^ 

chairman  of  a  finance  committee  to  be  "  **'&*"    "^   """^   »**°»^   "^    k^cdo 

apix)intexl  next  session.    Instead  of  go-  sentences   we    express    no   opinion, 

ing  to  the  King  and  saying,  *  Sire,  Mr.  It  strikes  us  that,  if  we  had  under- 

Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries  have  differ-  taken  to  be  the  guardians  of  Lord 

Qjl  and  cannot  serve  together,  and  there-  Palmerston' s  good  name,  we  should 

fore  I  propose  to  you  to  appoint  A.  B.  in-  have  suppressed  them.     They  exhi- 
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bit  the  Diarist  in  the  character  of  a  asweknow,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
man  growing  day  by  day  more  am-  being  named  Premier  instead  of  Lord 
bitiious,  and  praising  and  blaming  Goderich,  though  the  post  of  Premier 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  one  for  which  he  had  declared  him- 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  selfa  short  time  previous  wholly  unfit." 
they  happened  to  promote  or  to  de-  We  fancy  that  we  have  studied 
feat  his  plans.  The  King,  whom—  the  Duke's  career  and  character 
though  never  professing  formally  to  at  least  as  carefully  as  Sir  Henry 
admire — he  had  spoken  well  of  in  a  Bulwer,  yet  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
previous  page,  as  justly  indignant  cover  in  his  letters,  in  his  speeches, 
with  the  Duke,  is  now  "the  great  or  in  his  memoranda,  a  single  sen- 
plotter."  The  Duke,  whom  he  did  tence  or  expression  which  corrobo- 
profess  personally  to  admire,  and  rates  the  above  statement.  It  is 
whose  return  to  the  Horse  Guards,  if  quite  tpie  that  in  1827,  when  Mr. 
not  to  the  Cabinet,  he  anxiously  de-  Canning's  friends  went  about  pro- 
sired,  comes  back  for  the  sole  pur-  claiming  that  he  had  intrigued  for 
pose  of  "  tripping  up  the  heels  of  the  Premiership — ^when  they  charged 
the  Ministers,"  and  immediately  hun  with  resigning  his  seat  in  the 
does  the  job.  Did  it  not  occur  to  Cabinet  because  a  higher  place  was 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  moment —  refused  him — he  repelled  the  cal- 
was  the  fact  entirely  overlooked  umny  in  the  language  of  strong  "  in- 
by  Lord  Palmerston's  biographer —  dignation." 

**^  ♦?***  y,^A  K^in  iSn^at  th«        "  I>oe8  «ny  one  believe,"  he  said. 

country,  had  been  mdignant  at  the  „  ^^^^  j  ^^J^    .^^       ^^^j^  ^        i^; 

destruction  of  the  Turkish  fl^t-  ^^j^^,,  (j,,^  command  of  the   army 

the,  fleet  of    a    power  with  which  ^,,5^^  j,^   recently  been   conferred 

England  was  not  at  war,  and  which  „pon  him)  j^  o^er  to  be  appointed  to 

it  had  been  the  long-established  po-  a  situation  in  which  I  was  not  wished, 

licy  of  England  to  support  as  the  and  for  which  I  was  not  qualified  ■;" 

best  check  upon  Russian  ambition  ?  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^ 

Was  It  not  natural  hkewise^  that  the  groundless' Lord  Palmer- 

Kuig,  who  had  been  cajo  ed  by  a  J  ^  ^_^^^^^^ 

palwe  camariUa  into  Canning  s  prc^  jj^^^,^  resignation  of  the 

m  tti^lt^^ZLZ  A.heBay.aswehfveJustseen- 
plot  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  to        "  It  is  the  more  provoking  that  ho 

his   senses?    that    so   returning   he  should  have  resigned  this  office,  be- 

should    have    been    anxious  to  see  cause  it  is  not  a  political  office ;  and  he 

around   him    again    as    his  trusted  ^elt  this  so  strongly  that,  when  it  be- 

counscllors  meS  who,  at  all  events,  ca"ie  a  question  three  months  ago  on 

1  J.U  •     ^^^   *v>:l^a  .    ^r>A  ♦Kof  what  footmg  he  should  hold  it,  he  de- 

knew   their   own   I^.^s;  .f.^^^^^^  clared  himsf If  perfectly  ready  to  quit 

ahnost  as   much   m  disgust  at  the  tbe  Cabinet  if  it  was  not  thought  teua- 

weakness  of  Lord  Godench  as  be-  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^1^^^  situation." 

cause  old  feelings  of  affection  and  ^     .^  ^     ,  j.^  j  ^u  i.  xu 

confidence  were  reawakened  in  him.  Is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  same 

he  should  have  thrown  hunself  on  man  who  in  January  had  preferred 

the  firmness  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  the  command  of  the  army  to  a  seat 

lington  ?    Lord  Pahnerston  evident-  in    the  Cabinet,   should,   in    April, 

ly  did  not  take  these  matters  into  scheme  and  plot  for  the  office  of 

account  forty  years  ago ;  neither,  as  Premier,  knowing  that  by  gaming 

it  would  seem,  does  Sir  Henry  Lyt-  that  he  must  necessanly  lose  the 

ton  Bulwer  remember  them  now;  army  I   The  idea  is  monstrous.   And 

for  thus  he  comments  on  the  Di-  as  to  the  phrase  so  much  and  pei*- 

^jy, sistently  dwelt  upon,    "m  which  I 

^  *  was  not  wished,   and  for  which   I 

"  The  projeaed  arrangements  ended,  was  not  qualified,"— to  what  did  it 
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amount  ?  To  this,  and  this  only, —  been  encouraged  by  his  brother  to  do 
T  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of  bo— that  when  the  Duke  was  sumjnon- 
aspiring  to  the  first  place  in  the  Ad-  ©d  by  the  King  it  was  understood  that 
ministration.  None  of  my  colleagues  ^®  should  recommend  the  Marquess  as 
proposed  to  me  that  T  should  do  so.  °^®^®  ^^  *o  **^e  the  lead  in  civil  affairs 
It  did  not  enter  into  my  imagina-  *^^?  himself— that  the  Marquess  ex- 
tion  to  conceive  that  I,  the  Coin-  P^^^.^f  the  Duke  s  return  with  much 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  King's  army,  ^'^^j'^^fv  anticipatmg  his  own  elevation 
ju  t.  r  1  uj'j.»  — and  that  the  disappointment  that  en- 
and  heretofore  only  a  subordinate  m  ^^^^  occasioned  aToolness  between 
the  Cabinet,  possessed  the  qualifica-  these  two  eminent  men.  Whatever 
tions  necessary  for  such  a  position,  may  be  the  precise  truth  of  this  story 
For  I  saw  round  me  many  men,  —and  such  stories  are  rarely  told  with 
better  trained,  as  I  believed,  by  long  perfect  accuracy— I  venture  to  express 
years  of  political  experience  than  I,  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been,  on 
to  guide,  control,  and  come  to  com-  the  whole,  fortunate  for  the  Duke's  re- 
promises  with  others.  I  should  have  putation,  great  as  that  reputation  is,  if 
been  mad  if  in  1827  1  had  entered  he  had  folio  wed  the  course  which  I  have 
into  competition  with  them.  I  l»ea^  ^^  at  one  time  intended  to  pur- 
never  did,  nor  ever  thought  of  do-  ®^*^- 

ing  so.  Whereupon    the      *  Quarterly    Re- 

But  men  like  the  Duke  learn  a  viewer,'  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would 

great  deal  in  a  year.     The  result  of  geem,  of  rendering  more  credible  this 

the  struggle  in  which  he  had  played  extraordinary  story,  appends  a  note 

but  a  secondary  part  showed  him  to  the  page  on  which  it  is  printed, 

that  he  had  at  once  under-estimated    oq  follnwd  • 

his  own  qualincations,  and  over- 
estimated those  of  others ;  so  that  "  Count  d'Orsay's  well-known  por- 
when  the  Premiership  did  become  trait  of  the  Duke  was  in  progress  when 
for  the  second  time  vacant,  he  no  the  Marquess  died.  The  day  after  his 
longer  scrupled,  his  political  friends  l^f^h  the  illustrious  sitter,  much  to 
ur^ng  him  on,  to  accept  the  trust  P'^rsays  surprise,  came  at  the  usual 
«.i;:^vr+u«  viJ^  ^/^m»^:ff»^  *^  k;r«  hour  and  took  his  seat  as  if  nothing 
which  the  King  comm  tted  to  hun.  ,^^^  occurred.  His  sole  reference  to 
Is  there  anything  contradictory  in  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^er  a  short  pause,  was: 
ttiis  ?  Does  It  justify  Sir  Henry  .  you  have  hoard  of  the  death  of  the 
Bulwer  m  affinnmg,  as  he  does,  that  Marquess  of  Wellesley  -—a  wry  agree- 
the  Duke  was  wholly  unfit  to  be  able  inan  tcken  lie  luid  his  mm  way.' " 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury? — that 

he  knew  himself  to  be  unfit  ?— yet  From  which,  of  course,  we  arc  ex- 

that,  swayed  by  some  motive  about  pected   to   dr»,w  the  inference  that 

which    we    are    left    to    guess,   he  the  rupture   between  the  brothers, 

grasped  at  power.  occasioned  by  the  treachery   of  one 

Not    content  with    reasserting    a  of  them,  continued  through  life,  and 

fiction,  on  which  all  the  world  be-  that  the   Marquess  died  at   enmity 

sides  had    long    ago   put   its  right  with  the  Duke, 

value,   Su-    Henry    Lytton    Bulwer  The     anecdote     connected    with 

proceeds    still    further  to  cast    re-  Count  d'Orsay's  portrait  may  or  may 

proach  upon    the    memory  of    the  ^ot  be  authentic.     The  inference  ob- 

Duke,-— a   proceeding  m   which,   to  viously  intended  to  be  drawn  frona  it 

our  very  great  surprise,  we  find  a  by  the  publication  of  the  note  which 

writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  we  have  just  quoted,  is  without  jus- 

*  Quarterly      Review,'      concurring,  tification.     The    Duke  of    WcUing- 

Commenting  upon    his    own    story  ton  was  no  sentimentalist ;  he  never 

Sir  Henry  says : allowed  personal  feeUng  to  interfere 

"I  liave  been  told  by  a  gentleman  ^ith  duty.     If  he  took  his   sitting 

yet  alive,  and  likely  to  be  well  inform-  t^e     day    after    Lord     Wellesley  s 

ed  on  the  subject,  that  Lord  Wellesley  death,  he   did  so  because    he    had 

expected  this  appointment,  and  had  promised  to    sit,   and    because    his 
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failing  to    sit    might    have    proved  lesley  might  be  all  that  Sir  Henry 

inconvenient    or    hurtful     to      the  Bulwer     describes     him     to    have 

artist.     If    he    made     the    remark  been,  but  his   political  views   were 

which    Count   d'Orsay  is   described  certainly   not    identical  with    those 

as  repeating,  it  was    either  uttered  of  his  illustrious  brotheh     He  had 

gratuitously,  or  the  course  of   con-  been  in  the  Cabinet  before,  and  got 

versation    led    up    to    it.     But   in  on    but  indifferently  with    his    col- 

eithcr  case  it   tells   nothing,  as  far  leagues,  some  of  whom  being  most 

as  we  can  see,  respecting  the  terms  in    the  Duke's   confidence,  he   was 

on   which    the   brothers   had   lived  desirous    to    see    again    in    office. 

together.     On  the    other   hand,  we  Neither    can    it    be    said    of    Lord 

have  the  best  reason    to  know  that  Wellesley  that  he  was  a   follower 

during  the  last  years  of  Lord  Wei-  of    Canning,    with   whose    personal 

lesley's  life   he   and  his   illustrious  adherents,    on  the  break-up   of  the 

brother  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  Goderich  Administration,  the   Duke 

intimacy  and  affection ;  and  if  any  and  Peel  had  agreed  that  a  coali- 

of  our  readers   hesitate   as   to    the  tion  should  if  possible  be  effected. 

d^ree  of  credence  which  is  due  to  No    doubt     Lord    Wellesley     and 

one  or  other  of  two  statements    so  Canning  took  the  same  line  on  one 

directly  opposed  to  each    other,  we  occasion,  when  both    were    out    of 

recommend  them  to  refer  the  point  office.     But   there  had  never  been 

to  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  that    cordiality   between    the    two 

by   whose    decision    we  are    ready  men    which    would    have     induced 

to    abide.      Doubtless,     when    the  Palmerston,  Huskisson,    Grant,  and 

proper  time   comes   for  giving  the  Lord  Dudley  to  act  under  the  sur- 

later   portion    of   the   great   Duke's  vivor,  towards  whom,  moreover,  the 

correspondence   to    the    world,    the  Duke  very  well  knew  that  the  King 

fact  will  be  made  clear  to  all  the  had    in     1828    no    special    leaning. 

world.     Meanwhile  we  cannot  suf-  Looking  to  all  these  circumstances, 

ficiently  condemn  the   bad  taste   of  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  impro- 

a  note  which   insinuates    so  much,  bable    that    the    Duke    could   have 

without  directly  alleging  anything.  proposed  to  Lord  Wellesley  that  he 

.But   the   charge   brought   by  the  should    become    the    head    of    the 

biographer,  as   it  is   at   once   more  Government.     That  they  were  fre- 

grave  and  more  direct,  so  the   evi-  quently  together  at  this  time  is  true 

dence  on  which  it  rests  puts  it  well-  enough.     Scarcely  a  day  passed  in 

nigh  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  which    the    Duke    omitted    to  visit 

"A    gentleman    yet   alive"    may  his    brother.     They  may  have    dif- 

be    anybody     or    nobody.     If    the  fered  also  to  such  an    extent  as   to 

former,    why    is    he    not    named?  produce    a    momentary    alienation. 

And  whether    named    or    not,  how  But  we  decline  to  believe  that  their 

is  it  that  we  have  no  better  proof  difference   originated    in    the    cause 

advanced    of    a     very    improbable  assigned  for   it  by  "the   gentleman 

story  than  the  ipse  dixit,  at  second  yet    alive ;"  and  we  know  that  long 

hand,  of  a  man  in  a  mask  ?     It  is  before  Lord  Wellesley's  death,  it  had 

proverbially  hard   to   prove   a  neg-  given  place  to  renewed  affection. 

ative ;   yet  in  the  present  instance  That  the  Duke  added  nothing  to 

we  fancy  that  in    the   very  nature  his    great    reputation    in    the    two 

of  the  transaction  there  is   enough,  years    during  which    he   conducted 

and  more  than  enough,  to  show  how  the  affairs  of  the  Government,   his 

entirely  "the  gentleman  yet  alive"  most  ardent  admirers  are  ready  to 

s    to    be    mistrusted.     Lord    AVel-  admit.     Indeed     they    go    further. 
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They  allow  that  his  administration  some  time  past  as  it  had  done  be- 

was   a   failure;  that  with    the   best  fore,  difFering  upon    almost    every 

and  noblest  intentions  in  the  world,  question  of  importance  that  has  been 

he    passed  measures,  one   in  parti-  brought  under  consideration ;  meet- 

cular,    of   which    the   consequences  ing    to    debate    and    dispute,  and 

have    been    most    disastrous ;    that  separating  without  deciding." 

being  thwarted  in  the  details  of  the  The  above  entry  occiurs  in  Lord 

plan  on  which  he  proposed  to  act  Palmerston's  Diary  under  date  2d 

in  passing  that  measure,  he  ought  of     April.     In    May,  he    and      his 

at  once  to  have  abandoned  it,  even  friends    quitted  office  together.     It 

if  by  so  doing  he  threw  power  into  had  been  made  clear  from  the  first 

the  hands  of  those  whom  he  believed  that  a  body  so  heterogeneous  could 

prepared  to  abuse    it     But  this    is  not  long    hold    together:   yet    the 

quite  a  different   matter   from    the  immediate    cause  of  the    severance 

moral  delinquencies  with  which  Sir  was  very  extraordinary.     A  particu- 

Hcnry    Bulwer    and    his    reviewer  lar  arrangement  had  been  agreed  to, 

charge     him.      The     Duke     might  after  much  discussion,  in  a  Cabinet 

miss    the  mark  as   a   great  consti-  which  met  at  8  p.m.  on  the  19th  of 

tutional  statesman :  he  never  missed  May ;  and  the  same  night,  without 

it  as  a  man  of  honour.  any  previous   notice  given,  both  Mr. 

The  Duke  formed  his  Government,  Huskisson  and  Lord  Palmerston  vot- 
and  a  very  motley  affiiir  it  proved  ed  against  their  colleagues,  and  in  con- 
to  be.  Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  travention  of  the  point  settled  only  a 
Charles  Grant,  Lord  Palmerston,  few  hours  before.  It  is  curious  to  see 
and  Mr.  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  how  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  journal 
Melbourne,  composed  a  camp  of  labours  to  justify  the  act  Hus- 
their  own.  The  Duke,  Lord  Aber-  kisson,  to  do  him  justice,  saw  the 
deen,  Lords  Ellenborough,  Melville,  matter  in  a  diiferent  light,  and  on 
Bathurst^  and  Lord  Chancellor  the  morning  of  the  20th,  before 
Lyndhurst,  pitched  their  tents  for  lying  down,  wrote  a  letter  which 
the  most  part  together,  and  in  a  put  the  disposal  of  his  office  in  the 
position  of  their  own.  From  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  The  Duke, 
very  outset  there  was  discord,  doubtless  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of 
The  entries  made  in  the  Diary  a  colleague  who  had  already  given 
which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  pul>  him  no  little  trouble,  at  once  treated 
lished  are,  we  suspect,  unique  of  the  communication  as  an  act  of 
the  kind.  We  doubt  indeed  resignation — a  view  of  the  case  in 
whether  any  other  Minister  of  the  which  Peel  heartily  sustained  him. 
Crown  ever  considered  it  justifiable  And  looking  back  upon  the  transac- 
to  set  down  in  his  note-book,  day  tion  as  a  mere  incident  in  history,  it 
by  day,  the  points  discussed  in  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Peel  and 
Cabinet,  and  the  details  of  these  dis-  he  had  right  on  their  side.  Lord  Pal- 
cussions,  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  merston,  of  course,  argues  differently, 
executors,  after  his  demise,  as  they  He  even  justifies  himself  in  censur- 
might  consider  expedient  And  yet  ing  the  Duke  by  referring  to  a  case, 
the  public  has  every  reason  to  be  between  which  and  the  party-treason 
grateful,  for  the  story  told  is  not  of  Huskisson  there  is  no  parallel, 
only  curious  but  instructive.  We  Lord  Lowther,  we  are  told,  being 
certainly  learn  a  good  deal  from  it.  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
the  reverse  of  favourable  to  attempts  Forests,  Sir  John  Becket,  Judge 
lit  coalition  administrations.  Advocate-General,  Mr.  George  Banks, 

"The    Cabinet  has  gone   on  for  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
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and   Mr.  Holmes,  Treasurer  to  the  fitreet,  and  nobody  but  the  sentry  to 

Board  of    Ordnance,    all   refused  to  hear  us,  let  me  know,  right  and  left, 

vote  for   Catholic    Emancipation   in  what  is  meant  to  be  done.'  I  said.' Out;' 

1*629,    yet   were   allowed    to   sit    in  ^^^  Lamb  echoed '  Out.*    .    .    Dudley 

their  offices.     Quite  true.     But,  in  said  there  was  something  in  attachiuff 

the  first  place,  the  Catholic  question  }}S^^'^^  ^^  so  great  a  man  as  the  Duke. 

was  in  1829,  as  it  had  been  in  1820,  ^^^  "^l  Pf,^' ,  "Ji^  ,^^^    ^  ^^  ^^ 

._  _             '  ..             J   •    iv          1  Lappen  to  think  that  he  is  so  great  a 

«a  open  question;  and,  in  the  next,  manVbut  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.'" 

these  gentlemen    were  not   m  the  t*.\c    t      v             ^^            . 

Cabinet    Whereas  the  Cabinet  of  ."'^r.  Lamb  gave  utterance  to  so 

which  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Pal-  ^''^7  *  ^P^^^  ''  °»"|t  have  been 

merston   were  both  members,   had  ""•^®'"  the  mfluence  of  passing  ill- 

•greed  on  a  particular  line  of  action,  •"""ouf-  .  Certamly    tiie    sentiment 

and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Pal-  was  not  his  own^and  the  words  ought 

merston  the  very  same  night  took  "T^  ?  ^""L  F"*  ",?  ""Tit 
a  line  diametrically  the  reverse.  But  this  is  the  peat  fault  of  the 
"  Well,  to-night  at  all  events,"  said  ^\  throughout.  Lord  Palmer- 
Mr.  Huskisson,  as  he  passed  out  of  ^t°n.«  ^^'^  o°t  a  ^ood  one  of 
the  Cabinet-room,  "we  may  stand  ™^^°g  "?'««  "^  incidents  which 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Lords  °®.'*'»«""j  "^.!f°7^,  ""^  warranted 
have  not  disposed  of  Penryn ;"  ^'"S  admitted  mto  history,  seems 
and  that  self-same  night  he,  and  to  be  regarded  by  his  biographer  as 
Lord  Palmerston  with  him,  departed  \  Pecuharly  valuable  trait  in  his 
from  that  ground  and  voted  with  character  of  which  the  consequence 
the  Opposition.  What  could  the  '^'  *•>^'  ^«  >?  continually  made  to 
Duke  do  except  receive  Mr.  Huskis-  ^^^  *?^  do  things  which  must  bring 
son's  communication  as  the  only  ^'P,  i"'"  discredit  with  aU  right- 
amends  which  a  recalcitrant  Cabinet  thmkmg  persons.  Whatever  Mr. 
Minister  could  make  to  his  chief?  J"""**  ^^l  J"*^®  \»'l"^  1828,  we 
The   resignation  was  accepted,  and  ^f'^I  ***  ^j\  Melbourne,  when 

thewhol?of  the  Canningites  retired  "^^  *«  ?t^,A**n  f^^f^J  ,?'>''- 

in  a  body  emment,  held  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

In   acting  as  he  did,   the  Duke  ton  in  tiio  highest  admiration;  go- 

carried    public   opinion    with   him.  •?«  to  him  for  advice  on  many  occa- 

Huskisson    lost  credit  by   the   at-  s>?n8  when  the  honour  .or  interests 

tempts   which  he  made  to  explain  «f  *"  S***«  were  threatened,  and 

away  a  document  which  admitted  of  '"^^"^^  receiving   from    him    such 

no  explanation,  and  his  friends  suf-  J"'^^^^^  f^  only  great  wisdom  and 

ered  with  him;  though  not,  perhaps,  the  purest  patnotism  could  suggest 

to  the  same  extent.     It  app^rs,  t^  ,.^?'  ^T«  ^^'^^  «<>  *'«:  '^^<^<^ff 

that  one  of  them,  at  lea^t^  suffered  ^^J"^*  Imuts  of  a  magazine  article^ 

lather  against  his  own  will.    Lord  *^S  ^  ,'='""?*  P'<'*«J1?  *"  ^P^"''  ^^ 

Palmerston,  describing  what  passed  ^''^i^  Palmerston,  on  the  present  oc- 

between   Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Lamb,  casion,  either  as  a  member  of  society, 

and  himself,  while  the  resignation  °V?  Secr^ry  of  State  for  Foreign 

was  yet  in  suspense,  thus  speiks  :-  ^®^""«-    ^«  ^"P® .  '"   '"'^'^o    6°°'* 

'^      ^            r  these    grave    omissions    when    the 

•*Wo  all,"  Lord  Dudley,  and  Mr.  concluding    portion  of    the    biogra- 

L4imb,  and  he,  "  left  Huskisson  to-  P'^yi  ^ouvq^  mto  our  hands.     Mean- 

gether,  and  Dudley  proposed  we  should  ^^^    ^o    content    ourselves    with 

walk  up  a  little,  our  cabriolets  follow-  saying  that  in  the  two  volume^  now 

ing.    He  waa  in  the  middle  and  said,  before  us  will  be  found  a  great  deal 

*  Well,  now  we  are  by  uurs;.lvos  in  the  to  interest  and  amuse,  especially  the 
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iminstructed  reader, — with  not  a  ther.  In  spite  of  strong  objection 
little  which  both  offends  and  sur-  to  some  of  its  details,  we  have  our- 
prises  persons  who,  like  ourselves,  selves  read  Sir  Henry  Lytton's  book 
happen  to  have  lived  through  the  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
events  recorded,  and  to  have  known  can  therefore  honestly  recommend 
something  both  of  the  actors  in  it  to  others  as  an  extremely  agreo- 
them,  and  of  their  motives  and  able  and  well-written  piece  of  bio- 
principles.     Indeed  wo  may  go  fur-  graphy. 


NEW   BOOKS. 

It  has  become  a  fashion  of  late  the  lyieci  de  resistance  of  the  winter 
years  for  men  of  distinguished  scien-  banquet — the  one  halfpenny-worth 
tific  and  literary  reputation  to  give  of  bread  in  the  enormous  quantity 
to  the  world  what  may  be  supposed  of  washy  liquid  which  is  their  or- 
to  be  a  succinct  statement  of  their  dinary  Hterary  sustenance.  The 
views  on  certain  important  subjects  fact  that  this  is  the  case — that  such 
in  a  form  less  laboured  than  a  scien-  books  do  reach  minds  little  accus- 
tific  lecture,  and  adapted,  if  not  to  tomed  to  sound  literary  provision, 
the  meanest;  capacity,  yet  to  the  and  form  a  sort  of  dignified  top- 
rapid  survey  of  the  public,  which  dressing  upon  the  light  soil  of  popu- 
has  not  time  to  investigate  closely  lar  libraries — gives  t^em  a  certain  im- 
or  reason  deeply.  It  would  be  wrong  portance  independent  of  their  indi- 
to  class  such  expositions  among  the  vidual  merit.  They  explain  in  some 
works  of  light  literature,  or  even  to  degree  the  odd  surface-strata  of  very 
call  them  popular  in  the  common  lofty  notions  which  is  to  be  foimd 
acceptation  of  the  word.  Lectures  in  the  present  day  often  adorning  a 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  deep  foundation  of  ignorance.  They 
for  example,  cannot  be  supposed  to  are  very  readable,  and  they  pro- 
be addressed  to  the  people ;  nor  are  pound  theories  which  sound  very 
these*  solemn  brown  volumes  of  a  sublimely  to  the  uneducated  ear — 
kind  to  attract  the  frivolous  reader,  theories  of  education  above  all,  such 
Yet  they  are  far  removed,  on  the  as  come  quite  natural  to  professors, 
other  side,  from  those  expositions  of  and  are  highly  appropriate  to  the 
real  science  which  tax  all  the  faculties  academical  class  whose  aim  in  life 
of  the  listener,  and  demand  not  the  is  learning  ;  but  which  are  whimsi- 
glance  of  the  passer-by,  but  the  gaze  cally,  amusingly  inappropriate  to  the 
of  the  student.  Professor  Seeley,*  mass  of  half-educated  hard-working 
however,  has  thought,  as  Professor  persons  to  whom  learning  can  never 
Huxley  did  lately,  that  the  passer-  be  more  than  a  dream.  Probably  it 
by  too  might  be  the  better  for  a  cer-  is  tliese  books  more  than  any  other 
tain  acquaintance  with  his  views  which  produce  the  curious  mixture  of 
upon  some  subjects  which  occupy  intellectual  pretensions  with  the  sim- 
the  mind  of  the  modem  w^orld,  and  plest  ignorance  which  is  to  be  found 
accordingly  has  hero  collected  into  at  the  present  day,  especially  among 
a  volume  certain  fugitive  Essays  and  women  —  those  women  who  feel 
Sketches,  which,  to  a  great  many  themselves  awakened,  by  the  new 
readers  used  to  lighter  fare,  will  be  impulse  of   the   age,  to  new  ambi- 
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tions.     In  this  way  Professor  Hux-  a  book  which   is   no    longer    new, 
ley's  favorite  panacea  of    the  Erd-  which  has  been   subjected   to    the 
Kunde — the   science   of    the   earth  elaborate     criticisms     of    a     Prime 
— is  received  with    enthusiasm  by  Minister,   and   which,   at  the  same 
people    who    have    travelled    over  time,   has   never  been  publicly  ac- 
half  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  knowledged  by  any  author ;  but  yet 
ever  finding  out  any  difference,  ex-  its  prevailing  purpose  throws  a  cer- 
cept  that  of   costume,  between  one  tain  light  upon  those  Essays  in  the 
place  and  another — but  who  imme-  present  volume  which  are  likely  to 
diately  hurry  their  daughters  (sons  be   most  interesting  to  the  public, 
being  happily  out  of    the  way)    to  We  are  not  at  all  sure,  in  our  own 
the  Professor's  lectures,  hoping  for  mind,  that  to  translate  the  old  and 
a  sort  of  collodion  process  of  instan-  well-known   statement,   that    *' God 
taneous    culture ;     while    Professor  so  loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His 
Seelcy's  conviction  that  the  know-  Son,"  into  the  new  one,  that  Christ 
ledge  of   history  is  the  best  guide  was  penetrated  and  impelled  to  a 
to    the    enlightened    understanding  great   work   by  the  Enthusiasm   of 
of   politics  is  warmly  taken  up  by  Humanity,  can  bring  the  fact  more 
many  who  know  indeed  the  differ-  closely  home  to  the  most  modem  of 
ence  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  intelligences ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Disraeli   personally,    but    know    no  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
more.     Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  the  writer  believed  it  did  so,  and 
to  say  that  the  top-dressing  is  of  no  meant  it  in   that   sense.      For   oui 
use,  or  that  the  mind  is  not  the  bet-  own  part,   the  Enthusiasm  of  Hu 
ter  for  it,  however  thinly  laid  on.  manity,    notwithstanding    its    capi- 
Sound  judgments   and   right  views  tals,  is  less  impressive  and  less  intelli- 
are  always  good,  even  in  their  slen-  gible  than  the  other  statement     The 
derest  application ;  but  it  is  amusing  use  of   it  reminds  us  much  of  the 
to  note  the  immediate  effect  of  their  advice  said  to  be  given  by  a  cele- 
popular  diffusion.      The  perusal  of  brated    clergyman    of     the    Broad 
one  such  work  as  Professor  Huxley's  Church    party  to  one  of    his    dis- 
or  Professor  Seelcy's  is  justification  ciples.      **  Wlien    you    go    to    visit 
suflBcient  for  ever   so  much   novel-  working  men,"   said  this  authority, 
reading,     and    supplies    the    novel-  "go  in   a   shooting-coat  and    wide- 
reader  with  superior  subjects  of  con-  awake,  with   a   short   pipe  in  your 
versation  all  the  same.  mouth."     This  advice  is  thoroughly 
The  Professors,  however,   though  characteristic  of  much  that  has  been 
they  (or  their  publishers,)  choose  to  done  in  the  way  of  conciliating  the 
take  advantage  of  the  present  appe-  working  man  in  actual  life,  and  the 
tite  for  philosophical  sentiments  at  secular  mind  in  literature.     It  is,  in 
small  cost,  and  thus  present  them-  plain  words,  put  on  a  disguise — de- 
selvcs  on  the  debatable  ground  be-  lude  the  one  or  the  other  into  the 
tween  grave  and  light  literature,  are  idea   that  you  are    })on   camarade^ 
not  to  be  djc^alt  with  unceremoniously,  anxious    to   be  on   friendly   terms. 
The  name  of  Professor  Seeley  is  asso-  without    the  least  ulterior  motive ; 
ciatcd  in  the  public  mind  with  one  and  when  you  have  made  the  re- 
of  the  most  striking  attempts  which  quisito   impression  —  then  !      It    is 
has  been  made  in  modern  times  to  strange  that  a   class    which    more 
conciliate  the  old-fashioned  assertions  than    any   other  preaches   straight- 
of    Christianity  with    the  new  ad-  forwardness,  and  honesty  of  speech 
vancing  tide  of   thought.     It  is  not  and  meaning,  should  be  unable  to 
within  our  range  to  comment  upon    perceive  the  insincerity  of  this  mode 
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of  dealing — though  perhaps  it  is  every  arrondissement  a  skillful  and 
significant  of  the  fundamental  sim-  brave  veteran,  who  could  stir  up 
plicity  of  character  which  they  re-  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  in  the 
tain  under  their  cleverest  devices,  that  hearts  of  her  people,  and  teach  them 
it  never  occurs  to  them  to  imagine  to  defend  her.  Our  continual 
that  the  working  man,  for  instance,  fight  with  ignorance,  selfishness, 
who  is  in  his  way  as  astute  as  a  wretchedness  and  want,  is  as  des- 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  finds  out  a  perate,  and  we  have  need  of  every 
masquerade  with  the  quickness  of  a  available  instrument  against  these 
child^  should  discover  and  laugh  in  gigantic  foes.  Our  organisation  for 
his  sleeve  at  the  transparent  hum-  the  strife  is  in  principle  excellent — 
bug.  Something  of  the  same  idea  every  parish  has  ite  general,  its 
pervades  Professor  Seeley's  Essay  cadre^  its  recognised  agency.  And 
upon  the  *  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  yet  all  these  captains  to  the  manner 
Morality.'  Here  he  takes  up  a  great  born — these  men,  trained  and  main- 
subject,  and  professes  to  treat  one  of  tained  to  no  other  purpose — what  is 
the  most  important  of  modem  diflS-  the  effect  of  them  upon  the  character 
culties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  of  the  country — what  do  they  do  for 
the  profound  seriousness  of  the  ques-  us  ?  Do  they  keep  our  enemies 
tion,  nor  of  the  writer's  desire  to  Misery  and  Ignorance  at  bay  ?  And 
consider  it  with  the  gravity  it  if  not,  how  can  they  be  made  to  do 
deserves.  He  proposes  what  is  so?  Such  are  the  questions  ho 
nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution  asks.  In  our  own  corner  of  the 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  our  world  most  of  us  have  feebly  or 
public  religious  teaching.  The  dis-  warmly  echoed  the  same  inquiry, 
establishment  of  the  Church  itself  Are  our  clergymen  worth  the  cost 
would  bo  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  of  them  V  Does  it  pay  us  to  sub- 
the  change  he  suggests  ;  and  yet,  tract  so  many  good  heads  and  warm 
though  he  is  thus  wildly  revolution-  hearts  from  the  common  service  of 
ary  in  his  proposed  system  of  re-  the  world  ?  Does  it  pay  them  to 
formation,  he  is  animated  by  no  un-  commit  themselves  to  lives  limited 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  Church ;  within  bounds  which  do  not  tie 
and  his  dissatisfaction  with  its  pre-  other  men  and  in  the  majority  of 
sent  position  is  one  which  most  cases  to  scanty  means  and  an  un- 
reflectivo  persons  share.  Ho  does  improvable  position  ?  All  this  it 
not  make  any  suggestion  so  undig-  is  noble  and  satisfactory  to  under- 
nified  as  the  one  we  have  quoted,  take  when  the  result  is  worth  the 
and  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  sacrifice.  But  is  it  so  in  their  case  ? 
lingering  tenderness  for  the  shooting-  This  is  really  the  question  which  Mr. 
coat  and  the  short  pipe  are  at  the  Seeley  discusses  under  the  simpler 
bottom  of  his  thoughts.  pretence  of  considering  the  Church 
Mr.  Seeley's  starting-point  is  a  very  as  a  teacher  of  morality  ;  and  we  do 
simple  one.  He  sees  a  trained  body  not  know  that  there  is  any  question 
of  educated  men  spread  over  the  more  momentous  in  the  entire  round 
kingdom,  placed  exactly  in  the  most  of  social  problems, 
suitable  positions  for  guiding  and  There  are  few  people  who  have 
influencing  the  mind  of  the  country,  not  looked  on  with  a  silent  wonder, 
arranged  according  to  ancient  stra-  often  respect,  sometimes  simple  in- 
tegical  principles,  which  have  as  yet  comprehension,  at  the  life  of  an  ear- 
been  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  nest  clergyman.  He  has  his  own 
modern  world  has  invented.  It  is  as  bit  of  intellectual  work  to  do  every 
if  poor  Franco  in  her  agony  had  in  week — his  sermon,  or  brace  of  ser- 
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mons — which,  if  he  is  a  man  of  ordi-  The  man  who  really  devotes  him- 
nary  intelligence,  without  any  con-  self  to  this  life  is  a  wonder  and  a 
sciousness  of  eloquence  or  popu-  mystery  to  the  sympathetic  lookers- 
lar  talent  to  lend  him  a  little  heart,  on.  Perhaps  he  is  young,  in  the 
he  does  under  the  most  discouraging  bloom  of  his  life,  with  youth's  ex- 
circumstances,  knowing  that,  though  pectations  still  strong  in  him,  and 
it  may  be  his  very  best,  it  will  be  a  longing  after  all  that  is  noble, 
listened  to  merely  as  a  duty,  and  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report; 
with  the  coldest  indifference  by  the  but  all  his  aspirations  must  end  in 
people  to  whom  it  is  preached.  Per-  those  courts  in  his  district  where 
haps  the  xiQ.t\iTdibamour prapre  which  swarms  of  human  beings  struggle 
throws  to  every  human  being  a  cer-  for  mere  life,  and  where  the  scanty 
tain  halo  round  his  own  individual  contents  of  his  pocket,  the  aching 
exertions,  may  extract  some  of  the  anxieties  of  his  heart,  the  strain  of 
sting  from  this  thought;  but  yet  a  his  faculties  how  to  get  coals  for 
reasonable  man  who  has  listened  to  them,  and  bread  for  them,  and  hos- 
other  people's  sermons  cannot  refuse  pital  tickets,  replace  all  the  higher 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  which  besides  thoughts  and  schemes  and  dreams 
is  urged  upon  him  in  half  of  what  of  national  influence  and  world- 
he  reads  and  what  ho  hears.  He  amelioration  which  encouraged  his 
is  probably  at  the  same  time  quite  beginning.  This  is  no  fancy  pic- 
aware  that  his  talents,  such  as  they  ture,  but  one  upon  which  the  writer 
are,  are  not  literary;  that  his  stock  has  looked  with  that  mixture  of 
of  ideas  is  limited  enough ;  and  that,  aching  wonder,  disapproval,  admira- 
were  his  profession  other  than  what  tion,  and  pity,  which  must  always 
it  is,  he  would  never  take  pen  in  move  the  spectator  of  a  bitter  but 
hand  save  to  write  a  domestic  let-  ineffectual  sacrifice;  for  the  sacri- 
ter.  Yet  with  all  this  want  of  fice  is,  in  every  wide  and  important 
impulse  and  absence  of  encourage-  sense,  always  ineffectual.  The 
ment,  he  has  the  weary  drag  of  utmost  the  man  can  accomplish  is 
routine  upon  him,  and  must  com-  to  keep  the  wolf  so  far  from  the  door 
pose  something  every  week — some-  of  his  parish  that  his  poor  shall  not 
thing  which  everybody  is  disposed  absolutely  starve.  This  task  strains 
to  be  contemptuous  of  beforehand,  his  utmost  faculties.  He  has  to 
yet  which  all  condemn  him  for  al-  leave  his  well-to-do  people  in  great 
lowing  them  to  despise.  When  this  measure  to  themselves — he  has  to 
work  is  over,  what  is  it  that  he  has  leave  the  higher  education  of  his 
to  do  ?  To  go  forth  into  the  world  district  to  itself.  To  snatch  the 
like  other  men  compelled  to  literary  rudiments  of  instruction  for  the 
exertion — to  fill  his  mind  with  new  children  of  his  poor,  and  to  help 
images — to  refresh  his  soul  with  the  their  parents  sufficiently  through 
higher  ideas  and  stronger  vitality  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life — through 
other  men  ?  Alas,  no !  He  has  to  sickness,  want  of  work,  temptations 
go  into  the  parish  ;  ho  'lias  to  move  to  idleness  and  vice — that  they  shall 
about  among  the  most  sordid  needs  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  and 
of  humanity — to  hear  a  succession  under  an  honest  roof, — is  all  that 
of  old  wives'  tales — to  mediate  in  he  can  find  time  to  do.  The  race 
petty  quarrels — to  sicken  the  very  of  gay  rectors  and  croquet-playing 
soul  within  him  in  an  attempt  to  curates  express  but  the  inevitable 
discriminate  which  is  true  and  reaction  against  this  strain  of  hope- 
which  is  false  of  the  plaints  that  less  labour :  for  it  is  just  its  hope- 
rise  all  around  as  he  approaches,  lessness  which  makes  it  terrible— 
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the  pretty  pictures  with  which  we  the  almoners  of  the  people,"  Mr. 
are  all  familiar  of  the  difference  Seeley  allows ;  and  he  is  willing  to 
made  in  a  parish  by  an  energetic  grant  that  their  preaching  on  this 
and  hard-working  parish  priest  are  , subject  has  not  been  without  force 
for  the  most  part  fancy  pictures;  or  effect.  "The  charitable  institu- 
except,  indeed,  in  the  depths  of  the  tions  with  which  it "  (the  Church) 
country,  where  the  harms  of  civilisa-  "has  covered  the  country  are  visible 
tion  are  not  so  apparent,  and  the  to  all.  This  one  great  and  undeni- 
primitive  balance  is  moj-e  easily  re-  able  achievement  of  the  Christian 
established.  In  all  towns  the  pop-  Church  seems  to  me  instructive, 
ulation  shifts  and  fluctuates  too  as  showing  what  -sort  of  enter- 
constantly  to  afford  any  hope  of  prise  the  Church  may  engage  in 
absolute  improvement.  The  clergy-  with  real  hope  of  success, 
man  feels  that  he  must  do  what  In  such  a  case,  so  far  from  preaching 
he  can,  in  the  very  face  of  his  to  deaf  ears,  it  wins  an  obedience 
own  conviction  that  he  can  do  very  which  is  excessive  and  unreasonable, 
little.  Thus  it  is  the  ^  most  dis-  Men  give  and  give,  in  defiance  of 
heartening,  the  most  depressing,  of  reason  and  political  economy."  In 
professions.  It  is  a  fight  out  of  which  another  place  he  acknowledges,  with 
men  seldom,  very  seldom,  carry  equal  candour,  "a  moral  sense  really 
any  laurels.  It  is  a  life-long  strug-  awakened  "  (by  preaching),  "  but  in- 
gle against,  not  the  principalities  structed  only  on  one  point— namely, 
and  powers  of  spiritual  wickedness  the  duty  of  relieving  distress  "  This 
alone,  but  the  rudest  demons  of  de-  point,  on  which  the  Church  does 
struction,  brutal  misery,  and  want —  well,  and  too  well,  according  to  Mr. 
a  struggle  scarcely  less  tedious  and  Seeley,  is  the  point  round  which,  as 
disheartening  than  is  that  of  the  vie-  on  a  pivot,  the  lives  of  the  clergy 
tims  themselves,  who  are  always  on  are  made  to  turn ;  but  this  curious 
the  edge  of  ruin.  connection  of  their  one  success  with 
This  is  the  life  which  a  large  pro-  their  absorbing  occupation  does  not 
portion  of  the  clergy  of  England,*  if  seem  to  strike  our  Professor  as  a 
they  do  their  duty  conscientiously,  natural  and  reasonable  sequence, 
are  called  upon  to  live.  A  few  incum-  He  takes  the  two  points  as  totally 
bents  of  chapels  in  fashionable  dis-  separate  things  that  have  no  con- 
tricts,  a  few  country  clergymen  in  nection  with  each  other,  and,  missing 
favoured  regions,  are  exempt  from  it  his  point  as  completely  as  if  he  were 
So  are,  no  doubt,  the  dignitaries  of  the  a  man  of  very  inferior  ability,  or 
Church,  the  peaceful  prebends,  and  even — save  the  mark ! — a  woman, 
learned  canons,  and  all  the  aristocra-  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  our  preachers 
cy  of  the  Close,  upon  whom  ought  to  fail. 

fall  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  lit-  Now  we  all  know  very  well  that 

erary  reputation  of  their  cloth.     But  our  preachers  do  fail.     There  is  no 

the  working  men  of  the  Church,  who  doubt  on   this   subject ;   and   there 

preach  the  bulk  of  our  weekly  ser-  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  clear  and 

mons,  have  had  their  lives  taken  out  substantial  reason  for  it — the  reason 

of  their  hands,  as  it  were,  by  the  we   have  just  referred  to.     In  Mr. 

second  trade  of  charity.     "They  are  Seeley's  opinion,  however,  this  has 


^  Wo  say  England  jwintedly.  excluding  Scotland,  wliero  the  habits  of  cleri- 
cal life  are  to  some  extent  different,  and  where  the  i)uli)it  has  always  held  a 
more  important  place ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  recollect  a  very  eloquent 
sermon  of  Dr.  Chalmers  wlilch  takes  up  this  very  subject. 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  that  of  Felix  did  when  Paul  preach- 
fail,  he  thinks,  because  **  the  special  ed  to  him  of  temperance  and  judg- 
training  of  the  clergy  in  England  is  ment  to  come.  The  subject  is  as 
very  slight" — because  they  are  re-  much  modem  as  ancient,  and  will 
quired  to  be  acquainted  with  Biblical  flourish,  in  despite  of  philosophy,  to 
criticism — to  deal  with  Scripture  the  end  of  the  world.  Blame,  how- 
characters  flourishing  in  a  totally  ever,  is  the  easiest  of  all  things,  and 
different  society  from  ours,  instead  scarcely  ever  fails  to  have  some  truth 
of  English  history  and  the  lives  of  in  it  It  is  more  trying  when  the  rc- 
modem  men — ^and  to  employ  Oriental  former  sets  forth  his  way  of  mending 
figures  of  speech  and  circumstances  the  matters,  which  he  does  as  fol- 
of  existence  instead  of  nineteenth-  lows : — 

century  Saxon  and  the  incidents  of  „  Teacliing,  in  all  subjects,  proceeds 

common  life.  ^^  much  by  example  as  precept ;  in 

•*  As  the  poets  (of  the  last  century)  morals,  the  im]X)rtance  of  example  is 
described  imaginary  shepherds  and  even  greater  tnan  in  other  subjects, 
shepherdesses  living  in  scenery  partly  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Christianity 
Sicilian,  partly  Italian,  and  partly  that  it  makes  a  greater  use  of  example 
English,  a  state  of  things  answering  than  any  other  system.  Christianity 
to  nothing  in  their  reader's  experience,  starts  from  the  unbounded  admiration 
so  are  we  still  introduced  in  sermons  of  a  Person,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
to  an  artificial  and  conventional  world,  true  moral  progress  is  made  through 
We  are  sometimes  warned  against  the  admiration  ;  in  other  words,  that  bo- 
sin  of  idolatry,  which  has  been  extinct  fore  you  can  rise  to  a  higher  moral 
in  England  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  standard  you  must  become  aware,  by 
Heptarchy.  We  hear  declarations  actual  experience,  of  the  existence  of 
against  Babylon,  which  lost  all  inde-  that  higher  standard.  Now,  while  all 
pendent  power  to  do  mischief  about  Christian  schools  have  agreed  in  put- 
2400  years  ago.  Of  course  these  ting  forward  Christ  as  the  supreme  ex- 
phrases  are  not  used  literally :  in  the  ample,  no  Christian  school  has  ever 
same  way  the  shepherds  of  the  old  treated  Him  as  the  only  one.  The 
pastoral  often  stood  symbolically  for  early  and  medieval  Church  surrounded 
lovers  or  poets;  but  such  symbolism  the  central  figure  witli  a  host  of  infe- 
serves  not  to  illustrate  but  to  darken  rior  objects  of  admiration.  Protestants 
thought."  have  put  aside  this  ancient  calendar, 

Now  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  ^>"t  they  havenot  repudiated  the  prin- 

truth  in  this,  but  at  the  same  time  a  ^iP^e  of  it.    They  hold  the  admiration 

much  greater  mistake  ;  for  the  shcp-  ^^^^^  *«  have  been  excessive  m  de- 

herds  Ld  shepherdesses  were  essen-  S'f^^^J '.TJ?1  iTh.^.n^'^^^ 

..,,-,          s            11             xi-  J.  obiects  01  it  to  iiave  been,  m  many  in- 

tially  false  and  unr^l,  whereas  that  ^^^^^^^^  j^i  ^^^^^     B^t  ,^^  principle 

tendency  m  the  minds  of  men  which  ^f  getting  up  objects  of  imitation  other 

our  preachers  treat  under  the  name  than  Christ  is  admitted  by  them  as 

of  idolatry,  is  absolutely  true:  and  much  as  by  Catholics.    Tlie  lives  of 

the  figurative  meaning  of  it  has  so  Moses,  David,  Ezra,  St.  Paul,  furnish 

completely  eclipsed  the  actual,  that  the  material  of  a  large  propf)rtion  of 

we  do  not  believe  one  person  in  a  mil-  Protestant    sermons.    Nor    doc  s   any 

lion,    and   certainly   not  Mr.  Seeley  school  theoretically  maintain  tliat  such 

himself,  would  ever  for  one  moment  objects  of  imitation  are  to  be  found 

think  of  the  stocks  and  stones  of  the  ??^3^  ^  }^^  ?i^®-    No  preacher    is 

Heptarchy  did  the  preacher  in  their  ^^^^^^  ^^^  refemng  m  the  pulpit  to 

parish  church  givefortHas  his  text  °'^^™A^'?Pi!fjl,Tr;'^^ 

i,        1 1                  J     tt  TT                     1^  supposed  to  be  advisable,  in  the  main, 

the  old  command,    "Keep  yourself  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  Scriptural 

from  idols    ;  nay  more,  we  are  per-  i^igtory. 

fectly  convinced  that  a  forcible  and  "This  notion  seems  to  me  to  have  the 

earnest  address  on  this  subject  at  game  origin  as  the  notion  which  almost 

the  present  day  would  make  many  a  "  brings   Christianity  into  contempt — 

heart  tremble  and  quake  as  much  as  that  all  sermons  should  be  of  an  ex- 
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treme  simplicity.     It  arose  in  the  mis-  see.    We  may  stand  where  they  stood, 
sionary  preacliing  of  the  Methodists  of  or  toucli  what  they  touched.     Their 
the  last  century.    Addressing  an  al-  relics  are  among  us,  ready  for  a  wor- 
most  barbaric  population,  they  natu-  ship  which  must  not  be  pushed  to  ex- 
rally  simplified  their  teaching  to  the  travagance.    To    disregard  all  these 
utmost  limit ;  and  for  the  same  reason  moral  influences,  to  suffer  the  great 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  one  and  good  to  pass  away  from  among  us 
book  which  they    knew  thoroughly  without  any  memorial  that  really  keeps 
themselves,  and  had  any   chance  of  them  in  memory — un remembered .  by 
making  their  disciples  know.     But  a  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and 
practice  which  in  such  circumstances  unknown  in  the  next  generation  to  all 
was  inevitable,  is  very  ill  adapted  to  but  a  few  students — and  in  the  mean- 
preaching  addressed  to  the  educated  while  to  concentrate  our  admiration 
classes,  And   therefore    to    preaching  ujwn  the  Hebrew  judges  and  kings  of 
generally  in  the  age  to  which  we  look  an  eix)ch  separated  from  us,  as  we  may 
forward  of  universal  education.    To  an  say,  by  three  civilisations, — what  does 
intelligent  audience,  the  best  examples  this    involve?    It    involves  an  enor- 
of  virtue  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  mous  gap  or  break  in  the  gradations 
those  of  the  Bible,  but  examples  taken  of  our  moral  feelings,  which  should 
from  modern  time,  and  from  a  society  extend  in  regular  series  from  what  is 
like  our  own.    The  men  of  the  Bible  near  to  what  is  remote.     From  our 
lived,  in  the  first  place,  in  circum-  family  affections  and  admirations  we 
stances  unfamiliar  to  us ;  it  follows  ought  not  to  pass  abruptly  to    the 
that  it  must  cost  us  an  effort  to  realise  largest  and  most  comprehensive  admi- 
their    actions    and   characters.     Nay,  rations.    Cosmopolitanism,  said  Cole- 
more  than  this    follows.     It    follows  ridge,  is  not  possible  but  by  antece- 
that  we  may  often  make  mistakes  in  dence  of  patriotism.    And  patriotism 
estimating  their  characters,  and  con-  is  only  another  name  for  the  worship 
ceive  them  not  merely  imperfectly  but  of  relics.    We  should  begin  by  admir- 
wrongly.    Must  not  this    frequently  ing  all  the  virtue  which  is  near  us  in 
happen  to  a  preacher  of  only  ordinary  time  and  space.    We  should  contem- 
intelligence  and  information  ?    Do  not  plate  all  the  greatness  which  appears 
persons   acquainted    with    antiquity  in  our  neighbourhood,  until,  as  in  na- 
often  smile  at  the  innocent  modern-  tural  course    it  will,  the  very  land 
ism  with  which  the  acts  of  Jacob  or  which  has  been  the  stage  of  it  acquires 
Deborah  are  discussed  in  the  puljat?  a  sacredness.     From  this  we  should 
Do  not  travellers  tell  us  of  the  con-  pass    regularly    backward    through 
tempt  with  which,  after  becoming  ac-  time,  adding  our  great  fellow  country- 
quainted  with  Oriental  manners,  they  men  of  a  past  age  to  those  of  the  pre- 
recollected  clerical  interpretations  of  gent ;  then  we  should  pass  to  otner 
Old  Testament  history?    Now  there  countries  and  times,  rising  to  those 
is  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  names  which  are  highest  of  all,  but 
expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  mak-  remote,  through  those  which  are  less 
ing    such    mistakes.      Incomparably  high  but  near  to  us.    We  should  form, 
the  larger  portion  of  Scripture  history  as  it  were,  a  national  calendar,  conse- 
is  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  estab-  crate  our  ancestors — keep  their  images 
lishment  of  any  theological  doctrine,  near  to  us — and  so  reap  the  inestimable 
Wlien  it  is  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  advantage  of  living  always  coram  Le- 
nothing  is  drawn  from  it  but  example  ;  pidis. 

and  this  might  be  drawn  equally  well,  "I  ^ggest,  then,  that  the  clergy 

and  without  running  any  risk,  from  ehould  draw  largely    upon    English 

modem  history.  history  and  biography  for  illustrations 

•*  The  most  impressive  and  practi-  of  their  moral  teaching." 
cally  useful  of  biograplue8,c«^«rwpa7'^ 

hus,  are  those  of  fellow-countrymen  of  r^j^-g  jg  ^^       i^joy,   ^        frankly 

the  mos    recent  date.    Their  cliarac-  gtated,  and  without  any  ambiguity, 

ters  are  [legible  to  us  without  effort ;  °"*.*'^^  **"^        j:     i.    "^   «„    „  „««„ 

their  conduct  imitable  without  much  It  inyolves    as  will  be  seen,  a  very 

modification ;  and  everything  about  sweepmg  change    of    manners   and 

them  is  interesting  to  us.     The  places  modes   of  thought.     Mr.    beeley   in 

where  they  lived  we  have  seen  or  may  another  place  informs  us  that  news- 
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papers  take  the  Church's  office  of  in  the  reformed  art  of  preaching. 

'* moral  guidance."     "Most  English-  The  age  will  be  more  elevated,  as 

men    probably    get    their    morality  we  have  said,  and  instead  of  con- 

from  their  paper,  as  exclusively  as  fused  speculations  about  the  troubles 

they  get  their  religion,  when  they  of  human  existence,  or  the  possible 

get  it  at  all,   from  their  favourite  explanation    of    our    sorrows    and 

preacher " — a  very  astounding  state-  struggles  which  may  be  coming  to 

ment,  it  seems  to  us.     We  gaze  at  us,  or  the  support  God  can  give  and 

it  confused,  and  rub  our  eyes,  and  has  promised  under  our  burdens,  we 

ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  shall  have  little  sketches  of  Baron 

Seeley  can  have  forgotten  to  put  the  Bunsen  and  Lord  Palmerston.     For 

little  syllable  "  im  "  before  the  big  our  own  part,  we  frankly  allow  that 

word    "morality" — in    which    case  we  should  prefer  either  Moses,  or 

we  should  perfectly  agree  with  him.  David,  or  Ezra  (not,  by  the  way,  a 

However,  this  is  not  the  question  in  usual  hero  of  preaching),  or  Paul ; 

hand.     As  the  Professor  considers  but  that  is  not  to  the  purpose.     Mr. 

journalism  to  have  thus  compassion-  Seeley  here  has  allowed  himself  to 

ately  taken  up  the  work  in  which  be  led  into  one  of  the  strangest  mis- 

the  Church  fails,  so  he  would  not  takes  which  a  man  of  high  intellec- 

unnaturally  have  the  eyes  of  the  tual  power,  not  destitute  of  imagina- 

Church  reverently  directed  towards  tion  and  sympathy,  could  fall  into, 

the  manner  in  which  that  superior  He  has  mistaken   the  exterior  for 

agency  fulfils  its  high  office.     And  the  interior,   the  apparent  for  the 

it  is  evidently  the  particular  example  real.     We    can    understand    these 

aflforded  by  those  rapid  biographies  men  better,  he  says.     We  are  likelv 

with  which  the  journalist  hails  the  to  have  our  minds  exercised  with 

departure,  or  supposed  departure,  of  difficulties    similar    to    theirs,    and 

any  celebrity  from  the  world,  which  consequently    we    can    learn    more 

has  shaped  the  advice  of  the  philo-  from    their    example.     There    is    a 

sopher.     This  is  his  ideal   of  the  specious  appearance  of  truth  about 

preaching  of  the  future.     We  may  this  at  the  first  glance,  for  naturally 

not  be  quite  capable  of  it  now  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  nineteenth 

when  the  days  come  in  which  every-  century  should  be  more  like  our  own 

body  shall  have  learned  something,  than  those  of  the  first ;  but  is  it  really 

and  all  men  will  read  and  think,  the  so  ?    Baron  Bunsen,  for  example — 

discourses  to  be  delivered  from  our  and  we  take  him  not  as  a  typical 

Sulpits  will  be  in  the  style  of  Miss  modern  hero,  or  one  whom  we  feel 

[artineau's    biographical    sketches,  the  slightest  temptation  to  worship. 

We  instance  these,  in  order  to  do  but  merely  because  he  is  the  first 

Mr.   Seeley's  suggestion  the  fullest  whose  name  occurs  to  us — has  left 

justice,  as  being  the  best  works  of  us    a    great    deal    more    material 

the    class  with  which  we    are  ac-  for  judging  of  his  character  than 

quainted.      They  are  model  repre-  Paul    has    done.     Do  we  know  it 

sentations  of   "the  virtue  which  is  as  well?     We    are    aware    of    his 

near  us  in  time  and  space."     The  prosperous    progress    from    a    low 

age  to  which  Mr.  Seeley  looks  for-  grade ,  to    a    high    one — of   a  very 

ward  will  no  doubt  be  an  age  very  smooth,  genial,  well-rewarded  exis- 

superior    to    this ;    the   world   will  tence,  occupied  with  some  great  ob- 

have  gone  farther  on  the  path  of  jects  and  a  great  many  small  ones, 

progress ;  and  we  will  not  be  so  dis-  and  distinguished  by  a  large  amount 

ingenuous  as  to  suggest    that  the  of  human  kindness,  and  a  consider- 

life  of  a  defunct  churchwarden,  or  able   margin    of    amiable    himibug. 

even  beadle,  might  be  virtue  still  But  will  any  one  say  that  the  man 

nearer  the  parochial  mind  than  that  is  known  to  us  as  Paul  is  known,  or 

of  a  statesman  or  a  poet.     Let  us  as  David  or  Moses  ?      His  tempta- 

take  the  highest  type  to  be  followed  tions,  if  he  had  any,  are  veiled  in 
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that  haze  of  the  present  which  is    dares  not  throw  off  the  veil  and  ac- 

more  blinding  than  any  mist  of  the  knowledge  the  flaw.      He  does  not 

past ;  if  he  ever  fell  and  rose  again,  venture  to  say,  "  In  other  scenes,  in 

be  sure  we  are  not  told  of  that ;  other  acts,  mv  hero  is  spotless — here 

his  blunders  are  carefully  explained  he  is  guilty.       This  is  an  effort,  as 

to  us,  if,  indeed,  we  are  permitted  it  seems,  beyond  the  power  of  any 

to  suspect  that  he  ever  made  any;  one  of   those  bards  who  sing  the 

any  thing  we  know   about  him   is  deeds  of  heroes.     Only  Scripture  is 

outside — it  is   the  man  clothed  in  calm  as  death,  and  deifies  no  man 

all  his  external  garments,  his  rib-  — save  One. 

bons,  stars,  authorships,  importances.        The  persistence  with  which  our 
He    never     "  speaks    as    a    fool,"  Professor  takes  the  outside  for  the 
never  forgets  hjmself  in   the  vehe-  in,  is  evident  again  in  his  sneer  at 
mence    of    his    recollections,   never  the  '> innocent  modernism"   of  the 
confides  to  us  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  ordinary  pulpit  explanations  of '  Ori- 
If  he  had  been  sharp   and  hot  of  ental  life.     He  is  quite  justified  in 
temper  as  Paul  was,  poor  in  appear-  sneering.      Nothing    can    be    more 
ance,  bigoted  in  his  own  way,  should  strange    than   the    foolish    look    of 
we  ever  have  heard  of  it  ?  and  with-  wisdom   with    which    some    bit    of 
out  hearing  of  that,  how  could  we  Eastern  circumstance  is  often  elabo- 
have  understood    the    self -conflicts,  rately  brought  forth  in  the  pulpit, 
the    humiliations,     the    relentings,  as  if  it  could  possibly  throw  any 
which    must,   without   their  raison  light  upon  the  moral  meaning  of  a 
d'etre^   have    been    concealed    too?  human  story — except  the  fact  that 
The  value  of  Scriptural  examples  is  our  Professor  actually  thinks  it  does, 
that  they  are  set  before  us  with  the  and    sympathises    with     travellers 
severest  impartiality  and  openness —  whose  contempt  for  "  clerical  inter- 
qualities  which  are  impossible  in  the  pretations  of  Old  Testament  history" 
case  of  a  contemporary,  and  diflQcult  has  evidently  led  them  to  contempt 
to  be  obtained  even  in  history.    Had  for  the  history  itself.     The  preacher 
David     even     been     Henry    III. —  is  foolish  who  tries  to  envelope  the 
far  enough  back,  one  would  think,  real  man  or  men  whom  he  has  to 
to  secure  full  honesty  of  speech —  deal  with  in  the  prosaic  wrappings 
should  we   have  known   as  we  do  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Bedouin.     What 
that  tragic   crime  of  his,  and  Na-  do  we  care  about  Abraham's  dress 
than's  parable,  and  the  king^s  hu-  or    Paul's    tent-making?     But   Mr. 
miliation,  and  the  great  cry  of  his  Seeley  argues  with  the  preacher,  and 
penitence,    which   from  that  day  to  thinks  we  ought  to  cafe,  and   that 
this  has  rung  through  all  the  echoes  Paul's  example  would  be  lessened  in 
of  a  wondering,  sinning,   repenting  its  effect  upon  us  if  he  were  repre- 
world  ?    What  contemporary  would  sen  ted  as  using  canvas  of  the  nine- 
dare  to  reveal  the  existence  of  such  teenth  century  I     This  is  the  very 
a  blot  in  the  life  of  a  man  for  whom  triumph  of  the  accidental  and  tempo- 
he  expected  respect  or  admiration?  rary  over  the  real  and  everlasting.  Mr. 
Even  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  boldest  hero-  Seeley's  advice,  to  prefer  the  "virtue 
worshipper  that  ever  existed,  does  which  is  near  us,"  and  his  examples 
not  dare  to  say  of  his  Cromwell  or  drawn  from  our  contemporaries,  are 
his  Frederick,    "  Here  the  man  sin-  as  if  a  painter  should  advise  his  pu- 
ned !"     No ;  rather  the  austere  en-  pil  to  make  all  his  studies  from  a 
thusiast  himself  will  force  his  hon-  decorous,  full-draped,  amateur  model, 
csty  into  the  celebration,  as  of  the  and  to  shun  the  rude  nature  of  the 
acts    of   a    demigod    above    mortal  life-school 

judgment^  of  the  massacre  of  Drog-        It  does  not,  however,  lessen  the 

heda,  and  the  rape  of  Silesia.     He  force  of  the  fact  that  preaching  is  to 
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a  great  extent  a  forgotten  art,  that  liistory,  to  idealise  tlio  nation,  and  fa- 

the  advice  of  the  present  counsellor  miliarise  it  in  its  unity  to  the  minds  of 

fails  in  meeting  its  real  difficulties,  its  members,  is  a  most  vital  part  of  the 

Mr.  Seele^s  purpose  is  a  thoroughly  momlteachmgof  the  community.  The 

good  4  fo.,y.Y..j.^jo^n  tTd^:^^j^^%zV:^^^^ 

strangely  unfortunate  m  his  practi-  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

cal  advices.     He  is  strenuous   that  ^j^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  is  a  third  sense  in 

mdividual  and  specific  vices  should  ^^jj^jj  j^  jg  ^^  admirable  and  necessary 

be  assailed  from  the  pulpit,  without  thing.    It  is  a  hateful  thing  when  it 

considering   that  it  would  be  hard  means  religion  made  the  tool  of  a  po- 

upon    several   hundred   honest  folk  litical  party  or   governing  class,   as 

to    hear    themselves     specially    de-  when  the  Church  consecrated  the  abso- 

nounced  for  the  sins  of  the  one  or  lutism  of  the  Stuarts,  or,  on  a  smaller 

two  adulterators  of  their  food,  from  scale,  when  the  parson  preaches  sub- 

whom  they  suffer  more  than  any  one  mission  to  the  squire.    It  is  a  hateful 

else  can.     If  he  had  said  that  it  is  i^»?g  w*je»  '^^  "^^^^^^P  ^^"'^I^  ^°*T 

the  duty  of  preachers  to  explain  and  fenng  with  pubUc  a^rs  merely  with 

expound,  in  season  and  out  of  sea-  fi^VLt^r^^^^TT^^^^ 

*^     .,  '  1     i_   X     •         £    A.y  tion,  of  preserving  its  own  inHuoDce, 

son,    those    vast    but    imperfectly-  ^^  privileges,   or   endowments.    But 

taught  principles  of  human  truthful-  ^i^en  a  Church  is  independent  of  po- 

ness,  which    make   not   only  every  ntical  parties,  and  sure  of  the  respect 

false  oath  and  lie,  every  false  mea-  of  the  people,  when  it  can  speak  with 

sure  and  weight,  but  every  false  pre-  impartiality  and  with  authority,  then 

tence,  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  political  religion  means  only  the  puri- 

and  man — would  not  that  be  more  tying  of  politics  by  connecting  them 

to  the  purpose  ?   The  following  piece  with  duty,  honour,  and  piety ;  it  means 

of  counsel   as  to   the   preaching  of  only  the  discouragement  of  faction,  the 

politics  shows  how  little  he  who  at  assertion  of   general   principles,  the 

other  moments  gives  circumstance  so  ^^V^«  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 

much  weight,  i?  disposed  to  take  it  Lrs^^^tf^  -1^^^^^^^^^ 

into  consideration  when  it  comes  in  ^^^  f^^  ^^      ^  reUgion,  in  the  latter 

the  way  of  his  own  theones.     The  ge^se  it  is  another  name  for  worthy 

sublime  position  which  he  supposes  and  noble  politics." 
the  clergy  to  be  able  to  hold  in  re-        _,        ,,  .  , 

spect   to    this    exciting    subject   is  ,  Something   more,   however,   must 

strangely  inconsistent  with  his  opin-  ^®  done  before  the  ordina^  parish 

ion  of   them  in  other  respects.     If  P"?st  will  be  able  to^  fill  the  place 

they  were  archangels,  serenely  above  ^}^^^^  }^  ,^®^®  chalked  out  for  him 

all  party  views,    perfectly  able   to  "  **«  If  ^^  P.^^ach  and  preach  well, 

discriminate  what  was  fundamental  ^^\  J^^^^®    ^^^    »°d.   powers   must 

from  what  was  superficial,  and  in-  ^"^^  ^^  swept  away  m  the  whirl  of 

dependent  of  all  those  prejudices  of  parochial    management.      If    it    is 

merely  human  upbringing  and  asso-  ^""^  ^^  man  to  do  his  intellectual 

elation    which    often,    without    any  best    when    he    has    to    keep    the 

conscious  will  of  his  own,  mark  a  ^^.1^.  ^0°*.  ^^^  9^  ^^^^^  (»•  common 

man  with  a  certain  stamp  of  Whig  ^P"?^^,^  *"    ^^'^5.  ^®    ^^^^®      ^ 

or    Tory-in   these    very    desirable  slightly)     the  matter    can   scarcely 

and  very  superior  circumstances  we  J>®  mended  when  he  has  to  help  to 

should   certainly  advise  the   clergy  keep  the  wolf  from  a  hundred  doors 

on  this  subject  to  take  Mr.  Seeley's  and  has  his  heart  torn  asunder  and 

advice : bis  faculties  confused  in  the  process. 

Political  economy  does  not  create  the 

"  Politics,  then,  should  be  a  part,  and  wretchedness  which  it  classifies  and 

a  principal  part,  of  the  studies  of  the  explains,  but  neither  does  it  hft  a 

clergy.   To  discover  and  popularise  the  finger  to  mend ;  and  all  the  weight 

lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  our  of  the  burden  left  by  its  cruel  laws 
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— along  with  all  the  terrible  sugges-  book,  which    contains,  let    us   say, 

tions  raised  by  its  teaching  that  the  the  instructions  of  modern  Intellec- 

humanity  which  breaks  these  laws  tualism  to  the  modern  preacher,  to 

does  more  harm  than  good — is  more  a   volume   called,   not   very   appro- 

than  enough  to  send  any  ordinary  priately,     '  Christus     Consolator,'  * 

brain  reeling.    If  the  clergyman  were  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  uses 

relieved  of  this  weight,  or  at  least  and  meaning  of  preaching  as  they 

of  the  more  serious  part  of  it,  there  appear  to  a  Dissenting  minister  of 

might    then   be    some  hope  of  his  rising  reputation  and    considerabla 

succeeding  in  other  matters  as  well  intellectual  power.     Professor  Seeley 

as   in    that  one   matter  of  charity  is  instructive  and  professorial,  but 

which  Mr.  Seeley  acknowledges  he  Dr.  Macleod  is  apologetic.     The  one 

has  succeeded   in — an  acknowledg-  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  pulpit 

inent  which   seems  to  us  rather  to  has  lost  its  ancient  power,  and,  with- 

convey  the  promise   that  our  poor  out  an  entire  change  of  character,  is 

priest  might  be  able  to  teach  toler-  not  likely  to  regain  it     The  other 

ably  well  if  he  had  time,  than  that  is   confident  that  the  pulpit  is  as 

his  mind  was  utterly  vitiated  by  his  powerful  as  ever  ;  speaks  of  "  the 

education  and  the  vile  habit  of  re-  utter  and  scandalous  falsity "  of  the 

f erring  to  the  Bible  on  all  subjects  sneers  which  are  generally  levelled 

which  he  has  acquired.  at  it,  and  "  the  meanness,  shallow- 

We  must  add,  however,  our  con-  ness,  and  ingratitude "  of  those  who 
viction  that  preaching  of  a  high  class  make  them ;  yet  devotes  a  dozen 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  man  papers  to  the  elucidation  of  his  own 
of  ordinary  endowments  who  has  views  as  to  what  its  work  ought  to 
chanced  to  be  brought  up  a  clergy-  be,  the  reasons  of  its  occasional  fail- 
man.  Ho  must  preach  dully,  as  his  ure,  and  the  remedies  for  them, 
parallel  man  who  is  not  a  clergy-  In  this  gentleman's  statement  of  his 
man  would  of  necessity  write  dully  own  theoretical  position  and  pur- 
— ^the  thing  not  being  his  vocation,  pose,  we  recognise  in  a  moment  the 
Bishops  once  were  great  in  this  real  preacher  to  whom  Mr.  Seeley's 
matter ;  but  that  was  in  a  day  when  book  is  addressed.  There  are,  doubt- 
bishops  were  not  chosen  because  less,  men  in  the  Established  Church 
they  were  distinguished  school-  as  free  from  the  distracting  cares  of 
masters,  nor  because  they  were  gen-  parochial  work,  but  their  number 
tlemen  of  bland  manners  and  harm-  must  be  few  in  comparison.  The 
less  intellect.  If  the  Church  of  Dissenting  preacher  occupies  a  dif- 
England  were  but  wise  enough  to  ferent  standing-ground.  He  is  not 
follow  the  example  of  wise  Rome  in  an  officer  of  fiie  State,  pledged  to 
her  great  ages,  and  establish  a  dis-  certain  labours  of  which  no  one  at- 
tinct  class  or  order  of  preachers,  tempts  to  ease  him,  but  which,  on 
giving  her  poor  clergy  liberty  to  the  contrary,  grow  heavier  as  the 
close  their  mouths  if  they  liked,  world  goes  on.  He  has  none  of  the 
then  we  might  hope  for  good  work  snares  or  cares  of  parochial  work, 
in  England,  such  as  it  was  before  The  poor  do  not  lie  on  his  hands  a 
the  hard  and  needful  rush  of  charity  vast  and  helpless  burden,  as  they  do 
had  overrun  all  other  uses  in  the  on  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest 
life  of  a  parish  priest  His  congregation,  even  when  it  is  not 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from   this  rich,  is  well  to  do.     A  few  respect- 

*  Christus  Consolator:  the  Pulpit  in  Relation  to  Social  Life.  By  Alexander 
Macleod,  D.D.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1^70. 
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able  widows  and  orphans,  or  a  stray  down  into  debasements  like  tliis  ? 
ne'er-do-weel,  are  all  that  he  has  Who  out  of  such  awful  depths  shall 
upon  his  mind ;   and   the  very  fact    ^"ng  light  and  healing  into  the  lives 


of  this  general  comfort  brings  his  'J»eir  inhabitants  are  leading?'    The 

social  work  within  very  small  Umits.  "^^^  *?  this  despair  now,  as  m  the  days 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  P/^IJ^' '^t^^^T  l*"*  ??^  Ji  ^    ♦, * 

that    the    claim    of    sickness  Ind  »  f-?' *«»  t^«  >'«'.«•'»•»'«•"»  *^e  deP'l*- 

M*v»    vx«u*     vi     Diviwuwoo^  i«*v*  fout  ui  a  possesBion  WO  alroadv  KDOw, 

sorrow  is  made  to  him  m  vain,  or  jn' the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach.' 

that    he  does  not  minister  to  the  .    ,    ,    For  far  and  near,  for  rich  and 

minds  diseased    of    his  little  com-  poor,  for  workmen  and  for  employers, 

munity  when  his  services  are  called  for  man  and  for  nations,  there  is  but  one 

for ;  but  in  an  ordinary  community  power  under  heaven  which  can  bring 

'not  burdened  with  too  lively  an  in-  us  to  the  better  time.    That  is  the 

tdlectual    life,   and    not  worn   by  power  that  resides  in  the  Gospel  of 

want,  such  calls  are  not  beyond  a  Christ." 

man's  strength.    When  he  has  dined        Mr.  Sceley  holds  a  diflferent  opin- 

with  the  richer  and  taken  tea  with  ion.     He  thmks  it  is  to  be  done  in 

the  poorer,  he  has  done  the  most  other  ways.     He  considers  that  the 

that    his    congregation    requu-es  of  preaching  of  political  economy  and 

him  socially,  and  his  hands  are  free  sound  social  principles  would  recon- 

for  ^at  which  is  their  chief  require-  cile  the  questions  between  masters 

ment,    and    in    which    his    highest  and  men,  for  instance,  and  throw 

ideal  of  his  own  duty  is  embodied,  light  upon  all  that  darkness  which 

This  is  a  very  suflacient  reason  why  produces  trades-unions.  Dr.  Macleod 

he  should  give  the  prof oundest  study  also  thinks  that  preaching  has  to  do 

of  which  he  is  capable  to  this  sub-  with  this  great  question,  but  in  a 

ject ;  and  though  we  are  not  aware  different  way.     This  would  be  his 

that  he   often    attains  the  highest  manner  of  treating  the  question : — 
rank  of  preaching,  we  believe  that        ,,1.  1      . 

his  average  production  of  clever  ser-  ,   *  ^^  J^^e  more  on  that  immenee 

^^»c  :«  k:»kA«  ♦kar*  ♦!»«  AXTA^n^^  />f  brcadtli  of  OUT  Bocial  lifo  wliich  is  nll- 

mons  IS  nigner  tnan  tne  average  01      j  v   ^1      _,  1  j i^ a      j 

the  ChurchU  The  book  before  ^n^^^ S^t-^er^Sti^^^ 
us,  which  wo^d  not  naturally  come  ^.^.^^^  ^^^^,^^  between  the  two  at  pre- 
under  our  notice  but  for  its  relations  gent.  In  the  ideal  or  perfect  state  of 
to  the  other  which  wo  have  just  dis-  these  relations  there  should  be  no  con- 
cussed, is  full  of  fluent  and  agree-  tention  between  master  and  workman, 
able  writing,  and  curiously  agrees  except  the  contention  of  rendering  tlio 
•  with  some  of  Mr.  Seeley's  views,  noblest  service  to  the  country.  Their 
while  utterly  differing  from  him  in  interest  is  one,  their  labour  is  one. 
every  suggestion  he  makes.  "  Has  B^*  *t  this  moment  they  arc  hostile 
the  .pulpit  lost  its  ancient  hold  on  camps.  The  employers  are  combined 
the  people?    Has  the  right  hand  of  to  protect  themselves  against  the  work- 

tHe  pr«jcher  forgot  its  cunnmgr  Xs  tVtS^rploy^^^^^^^^^^ 

ur.  Macieoa  asKs.  ^  ^l^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  question,  Wlio 

"Amid  many  suggestions,    .    .    .  is  to  blame?    It  is  not  necessary  in 

and  many  views  of  earnest  men  recom-  dealing  with  the  problem  of  education 

mending  this  or  that,  I  venture  here  to  determine  this  question.    Dotemiin- 

to  declare,  and  with  unabated  confi-  ing  this  question  would  leave  still  the 

dencc,  for  the  old  instrumentality  of  main,  the  momentoi^  part  as  it  stood  ; 

Gospel  preaching.    Men  run  to  and' fro,  and  employers  and  employed  would  go 

and  up  and  down,  in  their  anxiety  to  on    suspecting,  fearing,  and  warring 

mend  the  world,  just  as  in    earlier  against  each  other.      The  underlying 

times.    In  their  impatience  of  the  evils  question  is  this:  What  is  it  in  em- 

in  the  lot  of  particular  classes,  they  ut-  ployer  and  employed  which  has  led  to 

ter  the  cry, '  Wlio  shall  bring  heaven  this  alienation.    What   sustains   it  ? 

VOL.    CIZ. — NO.    DCLXIII.  0 
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It  is  this,  tliat  tlie  eyes  of  the  dwell-  a  feminine  Pope,  whose  rocommen- 

ers  in  this  entire  world  of  labour  are  dation  is  naturally  eacpected  to  go  a 

still  shut  to  the  fact  of  the  Lordship  of  long  way — of  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 

Christ  in  their  domain.    Tlie  one  side  Jt  ig  written  in  what  would  be  very 

does  not  see  its  obliffation  to  serve  y^^  English  were  it  not  made  rather 

Him  in  their  daily  works— Him  and  graceful    and    conciliatory   by   the 

not  man     The  other  side  does  not  ^  ^.    ^             ^  p    ^^    ]^j  j^  U 

think  that  Chnst  is  Lord  over  capital  f^  ..-^  ♦.««oi.4,v«  ti.^  \v^\r  .utL 
as  well  as  labour,  and  for  the  interest  of  ^  ^^^  transUtion.  The  book  alto- 
lalx)urastrulyasofcapital Both  gather  bears  on  every  page  the  gen- 
require  to  be  instroctod  in  the  blessed  "«  digmty  and  grace  of  those  long- 
and  healing  wisdom  that  Christ  is  Lord  past  days,  in  which  a  lady  now  and 
over  all  to  bless  men  in  their  daily  then,  with  much  diffidence,  put. 
tasks ;  Lord  over  rich  and  poor,  and  forth  a  delicate  volume  intended  for 
rich  in  mercy  to  both :  and  that  they,  ladies,  which  both  writer  and  reader 
both  masters  and  workmen  alike,  are  felt  to  be  a  little  exceptional,  a  flower 
responsible  to  Him  for  the  rendering  a  of  literature  to  be  plucked  damtily, 
just  hire,  a  just  reverenc^and  a  just  to  be  sent  from  one  hand  to  another 
consideration  of  the  difBculties  on  ^^h  loving  inscriptions  and  pretty 
either  side.  ^^^g  ^^^  j^g  titie^ge,  and  to  be 

Such  are  the  very  different  judg-  associated  always  with  the  recolleo- 

ments  given  by  the  essayist  and  the  tion  of  some  gentle  reader.     As  we 

preacher  upon  this  great    subject,  open  it  we  feel  the  pleasant  tempta- 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  voice  on  tion  to  write   "To  Blanche,"    "To 

the  one  side  is  either  so  potent  or  so  Margaret,"  upon  the  book,  and  send 

valuable  as  that  on  the  other.     But  it  away  to  the  place  it  belongs  to. 

Mr.  Sceley's  appeal  is  not  to  the  man  Alas  I  they  say  girls  are  not  to  bo  so 

of  genius,  but  to  the  average  man  treated  nowadays;  we  are   not  to 

whose    office  is  religious  t^ching.  be  allowed  to  think  of  them  as  we 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  think   of  the   flowers,  but,  on    the 

little  chance  the  clergyman,  with  his  contrary,  to  deal  with  them  rather 

hands  full  of  parochial  labour,  has  to  more  severely  than  with  their  bro- 

enter  upon  the  career  of  secular  in-  thers.     But  it  was  not  always  so, 

struction  which  his  lay  adviser  indi-  and  this  book,  which  is  full  of  sweet 

cates  to  him :  the  Dissenting  preacher,  impossible  piety,  and  that  romance 

however,  has  full  opportunity  to  do  of  benevolence  which  is  also  impos- 

so.     But  here  is  the  vwy  different  sible,  but  which,  like  the  other  im- 

conclusion  to  which  he  comes.    Thus  possibility,  comes  true  now  and  then, 

the  public  teacher  in  one  kind  runs  breathes  the  very  essence   of   that 

full  a-tilt  upon  the  public  teacher  in  perfume   of  womanhood  which  we 

the    other.      And  which    is    right?  humbly  believe  belongs  to  nature, 

We  believe  that  the  general  voice,  and  cannot  be  abolished.    This  is 

notwithstanding  all  pulpit  failures,  none  the  less  real  that  it  is  a  kind 

will  still  be  for  the  Gospels  in  pre-  of  saint's    legend,   framed   on   the 

f crence  to  the  Biographical  Sketches,  principle  that  it  would  be  profane 

and  for  the  revelation   of  God  in-  to   suppose  Madame   de    Miramion 

stead  of  the  counsel  of  man.  ever  did  anything  in  her  life  which 

The  life  of  Madame  de  Miramion  *  was  less  than  perfect     From  the 

is  one  of  those  quaint  and  pretty  time  when,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  she 

sketches    of    Q^tholic    Puritanism  "  wore  under  her  dress  a  thick  iron 

which  we    have    lately  become   ac-  chain  which  she  had  procured   in 

quainted  with  by  means  of  several  secret ;  and  if  she  went  to  the  theatre 

similar  publications.      It  comes  to  she  shut  her  eyes,   but  when  her 

us  under  the  warrant,  as  it  were,  de-  aunt  laughed,  she  turned  round  and 

|ivered  with  the  gentle  authority  of  laughed  also  (pious  little  humbug!) 

*  Life  of  Madame  de  Miramion.   Edited  by  Lady  Herbert.   London :  R.  Bently . 
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as  if  she  were  paying  attention  to  of  life  to  go  past  them,  — such  are 
the  play," — until  the  moment  when,  nuns  and  sisters  of  charity  according 
having  spent  fifty  years  of  a  devoted  to  the  English  idea.  Mr.  Trollope 
life  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  she  makes  his  fathers  and  mothers  grow 
died  amid  the  tears  of  all  Paris,  anxious'  as  soon  as  their  Emily  or 
there  is  nothing  hut  sanctity  in  her  their  Madeline  takes  to  a  very  de- 
story.  There  are  no  sins  in  it,  and  voted  visiting  of  the  poor.  It  is  a 
consequently  no  struggles  to  speak  sign  that  things  are  growing  very 
of.  When  we  say  this  we  do  not  serious  indeed,  and  that  the  gkl's 
mean  to  infer  that  its  perfection  heart  is  hroken  —  a  hroken  heart 
carries  it  heyond  the  range  of  sym-  apparently  heing  supposed  the  nat- 
pathy  and  interest ;  hut  only  tha^  as  ural  fount  of  tnat  energy  and  pa- 
is the  case  in  almost  all  biography,  tience  which  are  required  for  the 
those  shadows  in  life,  which  are  to  hardest  and  most  disheartening  work 
every  individual  its  most  momentous  in  the  world.  We  are  aware  that 
fact,  arc  inevitably  softened  and  it  is  useless  to  protest  against  this 
brought  into  concord  with  the  story  'obstinate  prepossession  ;  but  this 
as  soon  as  it  gets  into  the  hand  of  story  of  Madame  de  Miramion,  with 
literature.  In  this  way,  if  Professor  its  prematurely-ended  romance,  is 
Seeley  were  ever  to  succeed  in  his  tolerably  strong  testimony  on  the 
attempt  to  introduce  biography  into  other  side  of  the  question.  She  be- 
the  pulpit,  and  the  contemplation  of  longed  to  the  noblesse  de  la  robe,  the 
"virtue  near  us  in  time  and  space"  Parliamentary  « party,  in  the  early 
as  our  best  example,  nature  would  days  of  Louis  XIV. — a  pretty  pious 
balk  him  as  she  alwa^'s  does,  and  young  creature,  who  made  at  six- 
deluge  his  unhappy  audience  with  teen  &ie  nearest  approach  to  a  love- 
a  characterless  succession  of  eulogies,  match  which  was  practicable  to 
It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  a  well  brought  up  and  carefully 
branch  of  literature.  guarded  French  maiden.  Made- 
But  let  us  not  suppose  that  the  moiselle  de  Rubelle,  deep  though 
woman  who  died  Superior  of  a  con-  her  piety  was,  must  have  had  youm- 
vent  of  charitable  sisters,  and  who  ful  eyes  which  sometimes  strayed 
gave  her  whole  mature  life  to  the  from  her  prayer-book ;  for  she  had 
service  of  the  miserable,  had  nothing  early  remarked  in  the  parish  church 
else  in  her  existence.  It  is  one  of  where  she  went  with  her  aunt 
the  favourite  fallacies  of  the  British  to  their  frequent  devotions,  a  cer- 
nation,  and  we  suppose  more  or  less  tain  M.  de  Miramion,  "  who  often 
of  all  Protestant  peoples,  to  believe  accompanied  his  mother,  a  lady  of 
that  women  devote  their  lives  to  exemplary  piety  an4  charity."  She 
charity,  especially  under  a  monastic  remarked  (was  it  not  sinful  in  the 
form,  only  when  life  contains  no-  midst  of  her  religious  duties?)  the 
thing  else  for  them — ^when  they  tender  deference  with  which  this 
have  been  "disappointed"  or  de-  young  man  treated  his  mother,  a 
serted,  or  at  the  very  least  have  lost  sight  always  prepossessing  to  a 
their  husband  or  lover  in  the  less  woman  ;  and  when  in  the  list  of 
humiliating  way,  by  death.  No-  suitors  for  her  hand  she  hoard  hLs 
thing  can  be  more  in  opposition  to  name,  "her  blushes  discovered  to 
fact,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ab-  every  one  the  pers6n  whom  her 
solutcly  persistent  than  this  opinion,  heart  had  chosen."  They  were 
Women  who  are  ugly,  and  hopeless  married,  and  for  six  months  lived 
of  the  attentions  of  "  the  other  sex  ;"  in  the  midst  of  their  family  after 
women  who  are  broken-hearted ;  wo-  the  patriarchal  French  fashion — 
men  who  have  allowed  the  chances  happy    and    making    happy — when, 
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sudden  darkness  came  upon  the  penalty  of  a  bad  illness  for  her 
bright  beginning ;  the  young  bus-  courage  and  self-possession.  This 
band  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  adventure  was  followed  sometime 
the  lungs  and  died  after  a  short  ill-  after  by  a  gentler  but  much  more 
ness,  leaving  his  poor  young  beau-  severe  trial.  M.  de  CaumartiD, 
tiful  despairing  widow,  not  yet  a  her  husband^s  cousin  and  dearest 
mother,  to  fight  her  way  through  friend,  who  had  been  brought  up  . 
the  half-centoy  of  life  which  re-  with  him,  and  since  his  death  had 
mained  to  her.  The  story  of  her  lived  in  unbroken  family  intercourse 
grief,  the  crushing  of  her  happy  with  her,  sought  her  one  day  in  the 
existence,  is  very  pitiful  and  pathetic,  garden,  where  the  young  creature, 
though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  just  twenty,  ^was  walking  with  her 
this  early  union,  which  ended  on  her  little  girl.  The  child  held  out  her 
sixteenth  birthday — an  age  at  which  arms  to  the  trembling  lover,  who 
we  are  reluctant  to  allow  that  a  girl  had  been  watching  for  his  oppor- 
is  able  to  choose  for  herself — ^was,  tunity  for  hours.  The  anxious 
enough  to  close  her  heart  against  family  indoors  —  grandfather,  mo- 
all  further  thoughts  of  earthly  love,  ther,  all  the  relations — waited  with 
Her  biographer  assumes  it  was,  with  anxiety  to  hear  the  result.  Madame 
a  pretty  womanish  faith  in  unalter-  de  Miramion  heard  his  declaration 
able  attachments  :  and  it  is  certain  of  love  to  an  end  ;  and  then,  speech- 
4hat  the  young  widow  never  listened  less  and  weeping,  hurried  away  with 
to  love-tale  more.  She  was  not  only  her  child  in  her  arms  without  mak- 
young  and  beautiful,  but  very  rich  ;  ing  any  reply.     "  There  was  in  the 

■  and  was  assailed  by  crowds  of  same  family  with  me  a  person  who 
suitors,  among  others  by  the  gallant  urged  me  greatly,  and  all  the  family 

•  and     haughty     Count     Bussy    de  desired  it.     I  required  a  great  deal 

Rabutin,    the    cousin    of    Madame  of  courage  to  resist  him,"  says  her 

de   Sevign6,  a  man  of    the   highest  own  brief  and  simple  story.     These 

race    and    connections,    who    went  were  the  preliminaries  to  her  self- 

so  far  as    to    carry  her  off  on  her  dedication,  which  certainly  was  not 

return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  made  for  want  of  appreciation  from 

Valerien,  then  the  object  of  expedi-  "the  other  sex." 

■  tions  very  different  from  those  which  We  cannot  enter  at  length  into 
have  now  made  its  name  so  familiar  the  graver  conclusion  of  the  tale, 
to  us.  Her  resistance  to  the  abduc-  How  she  threw  herself  into  the 
tion,  and  determination  to  accept  no  labours  of  St  Vincent  do  Paul, 
favour,  not  even  food,  but  only  her  founded  hospitals,  established  or- 
freedom,  from  the  hands  of  her  too  phanages  and  schools,  and  herself 
enterprising  lover,  seem  to  have  worked  in  them  with  unfaiHng 
confounded  that  gallant ;  and  his  energy ;  how  she  importune  1  all 
narrative    of    the    whole    affair,    in  her  religious  friends,  her  confessor, 

"which  he  lays  the  blame  upon  a  and  the  saintly  women,  themselves 
priest  who  had  encouraged  him  to  already  in  the  cloister,  who  were  in 
the  undertaking,  comes  in  oddly  her  confidence,  to  permit  her  to  be- 
enough,    with    a    certain    confused  come  a  nun  of  the  severe  order  of 

'  masculinity    in    the    feminine    re-  the    Carmelites ;  and    how,    balked 

cord.  'The  young  widow,  however,  in  that  by  the  better  judgment  of 

carried  the  day,  got  safely  out  of  his  her  advisers,  she  became  a  humble 

hands,  leaving  the  valiant  party  who  "  Grey  sister,"  a  lay -woman  having 

had  carried    her    off  covered  with  no  religious  rank,  yet  utterly  dedi- 

: shame  and  ridicule ;  but  paid  the  cated  to  the  service  of   the  Church 
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and  the  poor,  arc  all  set  forth  with  Abbe  Vincent  de  Paul,  formed  the 
charming  simplicity.  She  was  so  nucleus  of  the  great  Foundling 
wise  and  uncxaggerated  in  her  ways,  Hospital.  She  it  was,  as  we  haye 
that  when  she  had  drawn  together  a  already  said,  who  drew  together  the 
few  penitents — the  first  attempt  to  first  little  company  of  reclaimed 
reclaim  fallen  women  which  ever  penitents  among  women.  She  in- 
seems  to  have  been  made — she  gave  vited  the  girls  whom  she  saw  laugh- 
them  no  uniform  dress,  but  ^^had  ing  and  gossipping  in  the  streets 
them  neatly  clothed  according  to  to  come  to  her  home  and  learn 
their  condition ;"  and  this  spirit  to  work  —  thus  establishing  those 
of  moderation  and  good  sense  she  homes  for  young  needlewomen 
seems  to  have  taken  with  her  into  which  are  so  beneficial  to  this  much* 
all  her  undertakings.  At  a  very  exposed  class.  She  established 
early  period  she  gave  up  hor  fine  schools,  orphanages,  and  every  kind 
dresses  and  jewels — a  resolution,  no  of  ^ood  works.  "  I  occupied  mv- 
doubt,  strengthened  by  her  widow-  self  in  having  missions  preached,  m 
hood ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  establishing  schools  and  charities 
she  could  be  weaned  from  the  love  for  the  sick  poor  in  villages.  I 
of  fine  furniture  and  elegant  ^ur-  learned  how  to  doctor  and  bleed, 
roundings,  which  was  a  special  fca-  and  distributed  clothes  among  the 
ture  of  the  age.  She  had  a  pretty  poor.  I  had  a  closet  where  I 
bed-chamber  hung  with  velvet,  in  had  all  sorts  of  things  for  them, 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  ...  I  always  wished  to  be  a  nun, 
receiving  her  guests,  until  one  day  but  it  was  not  judged  advisable  by 
a  visitor  whom  she  held  in  high  my  superiors."  Such  is  her  own 
consideration  rebuked  her  luxury,  most  brief  narrative  of  her  life.  At 
"I  should  not  have  thought  Mi-  sixty-six  she  died,  universally  la- 
dame,"  he  said,  coldly,  "that  the  mented.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
room  of  a  Christian  widow  would  of  her  home  had  been  thronged  for 
be  so  magnificent."  After  that  days  with  anxious  visitors.  When 
day  the  hangings  were  changed  to  it  was  known  that  she  was  dead, 
simple  grey  cloth,  and  the  pretty  "  the  people  insisted  on  seeing  her, 
things  were  sent  away.  But  she  and  forced  the  doors  of  the  commu- 
was  still  a  great  lady  notwithstand-  nity."  Her  contemporaries,  among 
ing  all.  When  her  daughter  had  them  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  even 
attained  the  proper  age,  the  sister  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  call  her 
of  St  Genevieve  put  off  her  chari-  the  "Mother  of  the  Poor."  Such 
table  uniform,  and  appeared  again  was  the  life  which  begins  like  a 
"  in  the  world "  by  the  side  of  her  Quaker  romance.  Its  imion  of 
Marie.  The  daughter  was  not  so  Puritanism,  quaintly  and  sweetly 
beautiful  as  the  mother,  but  she  excessive  in  all  the  whims  of  an 
was  young  and  sweet,  and  at  four-  old-fashioned  piety,  and  of  the  full- 
teen  and  a  half  she  was  married,  est  energy  of  work  and  that  kind 
This  event  left  the  mother  still  more  of  stateswomanship  in  the  great 
time  for  future  self-devotion,  and  busiriess  of  charity  which  has  dis- 
her  life  thereafter  is  but  a  chronicle  tinguished  so  many  women,  are  set 
of  institutions  created,  and  the  most  forth  in  this  volume  in  that  slight 
patriotic  of  good  works.  She  seems  but  significant  frame»of  gentle  mir- 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  founda-  acle,  prayers  answered,  and  deliver- 
tion  oOhalf  the  charitable  institutions  ange  given,  which  becomes  the  sub  - 
now  existing.  She  was  one  of  those  je<ft.  To  the  writer  and  to  the 
who,    under    the    direction    of    the  translator  it  has  evidently  been  a 
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work  of  love ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  life  he  seems  to  have  poiu*cd  forth 

to  judge  such  a  production  by  or-  the  same  flood — sometimes  ringing 

dinary  rules.      It    is    charming    in  the  changes  upon  one    rhyme  for 

spite  of,  or  even  perhaps  in  conse-  hours  together,  sometimes  bursting 

quence  of,  its  indifferent  English,  its  into  the  wildest  originality  of  jingle, 

foreign  fashion,  its  devoutly-submis-  Here  and    there  a  break  of  more 

sive  spirit     It  belongs  to  the^same  dignified    verse    occurs  throughout 

class  which  includes  Madame  Ora-  the  legends,  but  we  doubt  whether 

ven*s  *RecitdeDeuxSceurs,*  and  the  these  serious  lines  would  ever  have 

Life  of  Madame  de  Montagu.     They  gained  any  attention  by  themselves, 

arc  as  intensely  French  as  a  novel  It  is  the  mingled  daring  and  flu- 

by  About,    as    profoundly  Puritan  ency    and    fun,    always     accompa- 

as  Newton  or  Wesley.     Stories  of  nied  by  the  frankest  consciousness 

such  women  might  be  gathered  out  that  the  whole  is  nonsense,  whidi 

of  the  Paris  of  to-day  to  neutralize  gives  a  charm  to  these  productions, 

a  hundred  stories  of  very  different  They    go     dancing    and     frisking 

women  who  are    better  known  to  through    one*s   ears  after   the    be- 

the  public,  but  are  not  more,  per-  wildered  mind  has  lost  all  sense  of 

haps  are  not  half  so  much,  types  the«  meaning,  everything  is  so  easy, 

of  national  character  as  these.  so  spontaneous,   so    smooth ;    even 

A  very  different  kind  of  life  was  the    most    fictitious    and    strained 

that  of  the  gay  and  genial  English  rhyme  falls  naturally  into  its  place. 

Churchman  who  is  known  to  the  The    subjects    are    nothing;     the 

world  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  stories   of  next   to   no  importance. 

*  Ingoldsby  Legends.'  *    Mr.  Barham  It  is  the  fluent  utterance  which  is 

requires  no  interpreter  to  the  public  everything.     It   may  be   said   that 

so  far  as  his  authorship  is  concerned,  this   is   not  very  high  praise ;    but 

for  few  publicatioqs  have  had  more  there  is  always  a  certain  attraction 

complete  success.     Their  extraordi-  to  the  English  mind  in   that  sense 

nary  power    of   versification,   their  of  overflowing    force  and  fertility, 

unfailing    fun    and   vivacity,   have  It  conciliates  at  once  and  fills  with 

secured  an    amount  of    puolic  ap-  admiration  a  mind  not  generally  too 

prcciation    that    might    not    have  ready  to  express  itself.     In  its  way 

fallen    to    their     share    had    their  it  is  wealth,   profuse,    and    lavish, 

pretensions  or  qualities  been  great-  and  freely  flowing ;  and  we  all  love 

er.     They   do  not  reach   the  level  wealth,   in  whatever  way  it  shows 

of    the    *  Rejected    Addresses,'    or  itself.     The  fictitious  Ingoldsby  is 

of  those  wonderful  outbursts  of  wit  never  afraid  of  tackling  anything, 

and  high  spirit,  the  ^  Ballads  of  Bon  He  enters  upon  any  theme  suggested 

Gaul  tier.'     But  such  as  they  are,  in  to  him  with  perfect  humility  and 

their  fluency  and  power  of  utterance,  honesty.      He    does    not     care    to 

in  their  wonderful  fertility  of  rhyme,  invent,  to  frame  the  story  for  him- 

and  unbroken  jingle  of  rhythm,  they  self,    or     mould     its     moral.      All 

are  unsurpassed    in    the  language,  that  he  wants  to    do    is  what  he 

The  faculty  which  is  so  prominent  knows  he  can    do— to    rhyme.     It 

in  them  was  evidently  as  natural  to  is    not  *  a    great    gift,    ho    is  well 

the  author  as  breathmg  is  to  ordi-  aware ;   but  he  is  also  aware  that 

nary  men.     Kot  only  in  print,  and  he  has  the  fullest  command  of  it 

for  the  eyes  of   the  public,  but  on  Thus  a  faculty  which  cannot  in  any 

every  accidental  circumstance  inifiis  way  be  represented  as  gre^   has 
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caught  the  ear  and  apparently  the  tendency  towards  the  mystifications 
heart  of  the  public;  and  while  and  practical  joken  which  were 
books  of  much  higher  quality  stand  so  much  enjoyed  in  those  days,  but 
still  in  the  market,  the  Ingoldsby  which  sometimes  fall  a  little  fiat 
Legends  pursue  each  other  &rough  now.  The  book  is  full  of  such  sto- 
a  host  of  editions.  At  this  we  can  ries,  and  some  of  them  are  fresh  and 
only  wonder  and  admire,  we  cannot  clever ;  indeed  it  is  altogether  a  very  * 
tell  the  reason  why.  amusing  book.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
Mr.  Barham  himself  seems  to  have  too  much  to  say  that  the  world 
been  one  of  those  good  and  worthy,  wanted  two  volumes  about  Mr.  Bar- 
but  somewhat  secular  clerg3rmen,  ham;  but  yet,  as  books  go,  these 
whose  work  was,  no  doubt,  done  in  chatty  cheerful  vohunes,  full  of  sto- 
the  most  conscientious  manner,  but  ries  which  can  be  retailed  for  tlio 
whose  favorite  tastes  led  them  more  benefit  of  one^s  neighbour,  have  their 
to  the  world  than  to  the  Chiu'ch.  own  attraction.  The  biographer 
He  was  a  neighbour  fellow-canon  does  not  assert  that  he  has  much  to 
and  friend  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  tell — ^he  has  had  perhaps  a  little  trou- 
the  two  men  were  not  unlike  ble  to  fill  up  the  necessary  amount 
each  other.  Neither  could  be  of  copy — ^but  on  the  whole  he  has 
blamed  with  any  dereliction  of  duty,  done  his  work  modestly  and  well, 
or  want  of  conscientiousness  in  Richard  Barham  was  born  to  a 
their  profession  ;  but  the  place  to  modest  fortune,  and  was  so  far  f or- 
which  they  seemed  most  appro-  tuhate  in  his  life  that  all  his  under- 
priate  was  not  ^e  church,  or  the  takings  prospered,  and  good  things 
parish,  but  rather  the  club  and  the  fell  in  his  way  almost  without  his 
dinner-party.  They  were  both  wits,  asking.  Thus  when  he  wanted  a 
pur  et  simple — not  men  of  genius ;  living  he  met  by  chance  a  friend  who 
but  possessed  of  that  temperament  had  (by  chance)  passed  the  post- 
which  is  often  more  influential  than  office  on  his  way  to  post  a  letter,  in- 
genius,  and  which  combines  natural  viting  another  friend  in  the  country 
high  spirit  and  lively  talent  with  a  ^^  to  stand  for  a  minor  canonry  in  St 
certain  confidence  in  the  world  and  Paul's."  The  half  dozen  steps  which 
itself,  such  as  puts  timidity  to  flight,  the  first  had  taken  beyond  the  post- 
and  encourages  every  characteristic  office  decided  Barham's  fate.  The 
quality.  In  such  characters  success  letter  was  never  sent  ofi^  and  he, 
is  the  true  seed  of  success,  and  the  stranger,  became  minor  canon  of 
the  self-confidence  which  we  can  St  Paul's  instead.  One  wonders  what 
scarcely  call  self-assurance  gets  the  were  the  feelings  of  the  clergyman 
better  of  every  opposition.  Mr.  in  the  country  when  he  heard  of  it, 
Barham  does  his  rhyming,  it  is  or  if  he  thought  it  ^*  providential.^^ 
clear,  without  ever  stopping  to  ask  This  position  secured  him  the  town 
himself  what  is  the  good  of  it  or  life  which  must  have  been  essential 
the  meaning  of  it  His  mind  did  to  such  a  man,  and  opened  the  door 
not  require  any  meaning  or  object  to  many  other  pieces  of  preferment 
He  has  a  certain  modest  yet  ex-  He  established  himself  in  a  house  in 
ultant  sense  of  the  supreme  clever-  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  be- 
ness  of  his  work ;  and  his  confi-  ean  a  genial  pleasant  life,  which  was 
dence  is  so  strong,  so  blithe  and  broken  by  many  and  severe  domes- 
pleasant  to  behold,  that  he  jcarries  us  tic  sorrows,  but  by  no  other  disturb- 
with  him.  There  is  no  resisting  that  ing  influences.  In  the  year  1826 
cheery  honest  sense  of  his  own  power,  he  began  his  connection  with  this 
He  was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Hook,  .  Magazine-Hi  connection  which  lasted 
which    doubtless    strengthened    his  for  several  years,  and  during  which 
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one  novel,  called  *  My  Cousin  Nicho- 
las/ and  many  poems,  saw  the  light 
in  these  pages.  The  way  in  which 
his  novel  found  its  way  to  *  Maga* 
may  amuse  the  reader,  as  showing 
at  once  how  much  more  warmly  the 
bud  of  literary  talent  was  encouraged 
in  those  days,  when  such  bloss<»ns 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  now,  and 
the  prompt  and  energetic  proceed- 
ings of  the  originator  and  first  editor 
of  ^  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

"  The  completion  and  publication  of 
'  My  Cousin  Nicholas'  was  immediately 
owinpT  to  the  kindly  interference  pf 
Mrs.  Huf^hes.  Having  read  *  Baldwin/ 
and  having  learnt  that  another  tale 
was  lyln^  unfinished  in  Mr.  Bariiam's 
desk,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  lend 
her  the  manuscript.  ^  £avourable  was 
her  opinion  of  its  merits,  that,  with- 
out more  ado,  she  submitted  it  to  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  Blackwood  ;  and  the 
first  intimation  the  author  received  of 
the  circumstance  was  convoyed  in  the 
shape  of  a  packet  containing  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  opening  chapters.  As  his 
zealous  friend  had  pledged  her  word 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  all  re- 
treat was  cutoff;  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  diligently  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  surmount 
those  obstacles  which  had  caused  him 
to  lay  his  pen  aside.  Whatever  the 
difiiculties  may  have  been,  they  were 
si>eedily  overcome.  '  My  Cousin's'  ad- 
ventures were  carried  on  monthly  with 
spirit ;  and  the  catastrophe  was  work- 
cl  up  in  a  manner  that  certainly 
brought  no  discredit  on  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  work." 

We  are  tempted  to  quote,  at  the 
same  time,  a  little  poem  of  very 
high  qualities  which  was  also  pub- 
lisTied  in  *  Blackwood,'  and  which 
we  almost  think  superior  to  any 
*Ingoldsbv'  that  Mr.  Barham  ever 
wrote.  Its  severe  simplicity,  and 
fine  incisivencss  are  beyond  compe- 
tition. 

"NURRERT  rjmiirisczKczs. 

*'  I  remember,  I  remember, 
^Vhen  I  was  a  little  boy, 
One  fine  morning  in  September 
Uncle  brooglit  me  home  a  toy. 

I  remember  how  he  patted 
Both  my  cheeks  In  kindliest  mood, 

*  There.'  he  laid, '  yon  UtUe  Fat-head— 
There's  a  top  becaose  you're  good.' 


Grandmamma,  a  shrdwd  observer, 

I  remember  gazed  upon 
My  new  top.  and  said  with  ftsnroar, 

^  Oh,  how  kind  of  Uncle  John  I ' 

While  mamma,  my  form  caressing. 
In  her  eve  the  tear-drop  stood, 

Bead  me  this  fine  moral  bason, 
'  See  what  cornea  of  being  good  t ' 


I  remember,  I  remember. 

On  a  wet  and  windy  day. 
One  cold  morning  in  December, 

I  stole  oat  and  went  to  play : 

I  remember  Billy  Hawkins 
Game,  and  with  his  pewter  squirt 

Sqnibbed  ray  pantaloons  and  stockings. 
Till  they  were  all  over  dirt  I 

To  my  mother  for  protection 

I  ran,  quaking  every  limb ;  ' 

Bhe  exclaimed  with  fond  affection, 

*  Gracious  goodness  t  look  at  him  ! ' 

Pa  cried,  when  he  saw  my  garment— 
*Twas  a  newly-parchaaecTdreas— 

'Oh,  yon  nasty  little  Warment, 
How  came  yon  In  such  a  mess  f ' 

Then  he  caught  me  by  the  collar- 
Cruel  only  to  be  kidd— 

And,  to  my  exceeding  dolour. 
Gave  me— seyeral  slaps  behind. 

Grandmamma,  while  yet  I  smarted. 

As  she  saw  my  evil  plight, 
Bald— 'twas  rather  stony-hearted— 

*  Little  rascal  1  wrv4  kirn  right  1 ' 

I  remember.  I  remember, 
From  that  sad  and  solemn  day, 

Never  more  in  dark  December 
Did  I  venture  out  to  piny. 

And  the  moral  which  they  taught.  I 
Well  remember ;  thus  they  said— 

^  Little  boys  when  they  are  naughtv 
Must  be  whipped  and  sent  to  oed  1 '  *' 

At  a  later  period  Mr.  Barham  be- 
came concerned  in  the  beginning  of 
^Bentloy^s  Miscellany,'  and  it  was 
for  that  publication,  since  deceased, 
that  the  ^Ingoldsby  Legends^  were 
brought  into  being,  along  with  the 
half-tictitious,  half-real  figure  of 
Thomas  Ingoldsby,  through  whom 
Richard  Barham  shines  distinctly 
enough.  Notwithstanding  the  charm 
of  fluency  which  we  have  re- 
marked on,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  ballads  are  heavy  reading  as  a 
book,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
tendency  much  encouraged  in  them 
of  turning  romance  into  burlesque 
has  had  a  very  good  effect  upon  the 
popular  mind.  They  seem  at  the 
time,  however,  to  have  been  received 
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with  unbounded  applause,  and  their  to  hoax  him,  became  quite  puzzled  by 

popularity    evidently     turned    the  the  gravity  of  my  countenance,  and 

author's    mind    entirely    into    this  only  gave  vent  in  a  hesitating  tone, 

channel     Mr.   Barham   was  one  of  half  doubtful,  half  indignant,  to  the 

the  founders  of  the  Garrick  Club,  word 'Nonsense I' 

where  he  found  a  congenial  retreat,  '    Nonsense?    It  isas  I  assure  you 

bemg  essentially  social^  his  charac-  ^'even/'^^^^^ 

ter.     Thus  his  life  ran  on  between  ^J>       ^         ^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^ 

duties  of  the  most  serious  description  ..  The  book  was  accorfingly  sent  for, 

and  sorrows  of  the  heaviest  on  one  but  I  took  good  care  to  intercept  it 

side,  and  the  most  jovial  and  genial  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  linley, 

social  interludes  on  the  other.     The  and  taking  it  from  the  servant,  pre- 

book  is  full  of  the  witty  nonsense  of  tended  to  read — 

Hook  and  Matthews,  and  not  less  "  *  When  the  hurly-burly's  done/ 

of  Barham^s  own  jokes  and  mysti-  *  Some  copies  have  it — "  When  the 

fications.     Here  is  one  of  the  most  ^az-^pwrHs  done;"  and  I  am  inclined  to 

successful  of  the  latter :—  *^^"^  ^^"^  reading  the  true  one,  if  the 

.  well-known  distich  be  worthy  of  cred- 

"  William  Linley,  brother  to  the  first  ^*~" 

Mrs.  Sheridan,  ...  was  a  man  of  great  ..tt          #       *i      ^  i.           ^^ 

goodnature  and  simplicity  of  mini  ...  ^i  ffSStSdiaito'SS'jS?.'^' 
One  day  in  this  montli  he  had  begun  to 

spout  from  the  opening  scene  in  '  Mac-  "  '  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  intpo- 
betli/  and  would  probably  have  gone  duction  of  beer,  and  consequently  of 
through  it  if  I  had  not  cut  him  short  at  early  purl,  into  the  country  to  about 
the  third  line — 'When  the  hurly-  thatperiodofHenryVIII.'s  reign  when 
burly 's  done  * — with '  What  on  earth  are  he  intermarried  with  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
you  talking  of  ?  Why,  my  dear  Linley,  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shake- 
it  is  astonishing  that  a  man  so  well  read  speare'a  great  friend  and  patroness,  and 
in  Shakespeare  as  yourself  should  adopt  to  whom  this  illusion  may  perhaps 
that  nonsensical  reading.  What  is  have  been  intended  by  the  poet  as  a 
hurly-burly,  pray  *t  There  is  no  such  delicate  compliment.  Purl,  it  is  well- 
word  in  the  language ;  you  can't  find  an  known,  was  a  favourite  beverage  of  the 
allusion  to  it  in  Johnson.*  Linley,  English  court  during  the  latter  part  of 
whose  veneration  for  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  sixteenth  century.  .  .  .Theobald's 
only  inferior  to  that  which  he  entertain-  objection,  that  whatevermay  have  been 
ed  for  the  great  poet  himself,  said : —  the  propriety  of  its  introduction  at  the 

" '  Indeed !  are  you  sure  there  is  not  ?  court  of  Elizabeth,  the  mention  made 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  the  omission  ?  of  it  at  that  of  Macbeth  would  be  a  gross 

The  word,  you  see,  Is  used  by  Shake-  anachronism,  may  be  at  once  dismissed 

speare.'  as  futile.    Does  not  Shakespeare  in  the 

"  *  No  such  thing,'  was  the  reply ; '  it  very  next  scene  talk  of  "  Cannon  over- 
appears  so,  indeed, in  one  or  two  early  charged  with  double  cracks?"  and  is 
editions,  but  it  Is  evidently  mlstran-  not  allusion  made  by  him  to  the  use  of 
scribed.  The  second  folio  is  the  best  the  same  beverage  at  the  court  Of  Den- 
and  most  authentic  copy,  and  gives  the  mark  at  a  period  coeval,  or  nearly  so, 
true  reading,  though  the  old  nonsense  with  that  under  consideration — "  Ham- 
is  still  retained  upon  the  stage.'               let,  this  purl  is  thine ' ' ' 

"  *  Indeed !  and  pray  what  do  you  call  "  *  But,  dear  me,'  broke  in  Linley, 

the  true  reading  ? '  '  that  is  pearl,  not  purl.    I  remember 

**  *  Why,  of  course,  the  same  that  is  old  Packer  used  to  uold  up  a  pearl  and 
followed  by  Johnson  and  Steevens  in  let  it  drop  into  the  cup.' 
the  edition  up-stairs — •*  When  the  early  " '  Sheer  misconception  on  t^e  part 
purl  is  done," — that  is,  when  we  have  of  a  very  indifierent  actor,  my  dear  Lin- 
finished  our  early  purl,  i.e.,  immediate-  ley,  be  assured.' 
ly  after  breakfast.'  **  Hero  Beazley,  who  was  present,  ob- 

**  Linley  was  startled,  and  after  look-  served, ' "  Elarly  purl "  is  all  very  well, 

ing  steadily  at  me  to  see  if  he  could  but  my  own  opinion  has  always  leaned 

discover  any  indication  of  an  intention  to  Warburton  s  conjecture  that  a  poll- 
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tical  allusion  is  intended.    He  suprgf^^ts  life  at  a  public  school.     Of  this  book, 

"  When  tlie  Earl  of  Burleigh's  done"—  which  was  never  written,  we  are  told 

that  is,  when  we  have  done,  i.e.,  cheat-  a  little  further   on — *'  Mr.    Hughes 

ed  or  deceived,  the  Earl  of  Burlekrh,  a  ^©nt  more  steadily  to  work,  and  the 

peat  statesman,  you  know,  m  Eliza-  portion  of  MS.  forwarded  by  him, 

beth  8time,and  one  whom,  touseacant  ^^^  supplied,  f  beUeve,  by  one  of  his 

phrase  amon^  ourselves  you  must  p  ^^  at  Rugby,  wis  of  remark*- 

upvervearlymthemorninfftotakein.*  °y"  '      ,t:           §  •'»     ,        ,                . 

-'But  what  had  Macbeth  or  the  f^  "^"^^^h   and  produced  a   most 

witchestodowiththeEarlofBurieijrh?  favourable  impression  upon  thosd  to 

Stuff— nonsense.'   said   Linley   indig-  ^nom  it  was  submitted."     This  was 

nantlv.    And  tliough  Beazley  made  a  in  the  year  1888.     It  is  seldom  that 

gooil  fight  in  defence  of  his  version,  yet  the  efforts  of  a  bov  are  so  clearly 

his  opponent  would  not  listen  to  it  for  traceable  in  the  work  oi  the  man. 

one  instant. 'No,  no,' he  continued,*  the  There  is    one    other    remarkable 

Earl  of  Burleigh  is  all  rubbish ;  but  quali^  in   this  book  which   should 

there  may  be  something  in  the  other  make  it  particularly  attractive  at  a 

reading.'     _    ,     ,           ,,,..,  season  which,  from  time  immemorial, 

-Andasthebookwasclosed directly  jj^g  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  f^r  every- 

the  passage  had  been  repeated,  and  was  thing  weird  and  supernatural.     It  is 

replaced  immediately  on    the    shelf,  -  n  °*     ^  i   i.     f  i.    -T  ^         * 

the  unsuspicious    critic   went    away  ^""  ^^  ^*P^*?^  ghost-stonc^-somo  of 

thoroughly   mystified,   especially    as  them  quite  f  remand  novel,  which  is 

Tom  Hill,  for  whose  acquaintance  with  very  unusual   Nothmg,  for  mstance, 

early  English  literature  he  had  a  great  could  well  be  more  striking,  or  (to 

respect,   confirmed    the    emendation  all  appearance)  more  fully  authenti- 

with —  cated,  than  the  following  : — 

"Early  purl?    Pooh,  pooh!  to  be 

sure  it  is  early  purl ;  I've  got  it  so  in  ''  "  During  the  American  war  two  ofli- 

two  of  my  old  copies."  cera  of  rank  were  seated  in  their  tent, 

.        t .  1.                I.  and  delayed  taking  their  supper  till  a 

The  letters,  in  which  more  than  brother  officer,  then  absent  upon  a 

anything  else  this  curiously  compo-  foraging  party,  should  return.    Their 

site  life  is  told,  are  chiefly  addressed  patience  was  wellnigh  exhausted,  and 

to  Mrs.   Hughes,   a  lady  of    great  they  were  about  to  commence  their 

accomplishments    and    tie    kindest  meal,  concluding  something  had  occur- 

sympathies,    who    was    very    well  red  to  detai a  the  party,  when  suddenly 

known  in  literary  circles,  and  whose  ^"s  well-known  footstep  was  heard  ap- 

grandson,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  proacliing.    Contrary  to  their  expecta- 

Accomplished  author  of '  Tom  Brown,'  %«,?^'  ho  we  ver,  he  paused  at  the  entrance 

has  caVried  out  and  brought  to  fruit  ^'i^l^.^lff'if/JII^^^ 
.,  .  .  •  .  11  X  1  I'j?  ^  !_•  ea  on  one  of  them  by  name,  requesting 
the  ripening  intellectual  life  of  his  Uim  with  much  earnestness,  a^  soon  a1 
family.  A  cunous  beginning  of  that  i,o  gi^o^Qd  return  to  England,  to  proceed 
famous  story  is  referred  to  m  the  to  a  house  in  a  jmrticular  street  in  West- 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Barham's  life  minster,  in  a  room  of  which  (describing 
in  the  account  of  an  abortive  project  it)  he  would  find  certain  papers  of  great 
of  his  for  a  novel  to  be  called  the  consequence  to  a  young  lad  with  whom 
*  Modern  Rake's  Progress.'  This  the  speaker  was  nearly  connected.  The 
was  to  have  been  written  by  a  num-  speaker  then  apparently  turned  away, 
her  of  different  contributors,  each  and  his  footsteps  were  distinctly  heard 
taking  that  portion  of  the  hero's  life  retiring  until  their  sound  was  lost  in 
which  he  might  be  considered  to  ^f^^:  btruck  with  the  singuUrity 
know,  best  Mr.  Barham  was  to  of  hisbehaviour,  they  both  rose  and  pro- 
?  .  ,  .iT  •  •"*  "€*o  x,yj  ceeded  in  search  of  him.  A  neighbour- 
furnish  the  opening  chapters,  in  ^  gentinel,  on  being  questioned,  de- 
which  the  birth  and  earhest  days  of  ^^^^^  ^i^^t  ho  had  either  seen  or  heard 
the  yoimg  heur  were  to  be  described,  any  one,  although,  as  they  believed, 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  father  of  the  author  their  ff4end  must  have  passed  close 
of  *Tom  Brown,'  was  to  describe  his  by  his  post.    In  a  few  minutes  their 
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bewilderment  was  chanpfed  into  a  it  is  extremely  minute  in  all  its  de- 
more  painful  feeling  by  tbe  approach  tails.  Something  of  the  elaboration 
of  the  visiting  officer  of  the  nijfht,  of  a  child's  story  of  country-life — 
who  informed  them  that  the  party  itg  love  of  details  simply  as  details, 
which  went  out  in  the  morning  had  \^  narrative  of  every  walk  taken, 
been  surprised  and  that  the  dead  body  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  of  season— en- 
of  iioor  Major  B  omberg  (their  fnend)  numbers  the  tale;  but  aU  these  de- 

haa  ^?«^^^^75^^V''  ^^^^  tails,  or  almost  all,  contribute  to  the 
ten  minutes  before.    The  two  friends         p.  -      ^         j    x  n     u 

retiredin8ilence,andsoiicrhtthecorp8e  making  up   of   so  wonderfully  bar- 

of  the  person  who,  as  both  were  fnlly  momous  and  real  a  whole,  that  its 

persuaded,  had  just  addressed  them,  historical  date  is  lost  in  the  truth  of 

They  found  him  pierced  by  three  bul-  its  actual  life,  and  we  cease  to  be 

lets,  one  of  which  had  passed  through  conscious    thai    there    is    anything 

his  temples,  and  must  have  occasioned  antiquarian  in  the  manners  depicted, 

instant  death.    He  was  quite  cold,  and  The  historical  novel  proper  is  seldom 

appeared  to  have  been  dead  some  hours,  a  very  satisfactory  production;  but 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  me-  there  is  more  than  one  way  by  which 

morandum  was  instantly  made  of  the  jts  disadvantages  can  be  neutralised, 

request  they  had  both  so  distinctly  q^^  ^^  ^hese  methods  of  making  an 

heard  andof  the instructionsattendmg  ^id-world  tole  as  real  to  us  as  tf  it 

it,  and  that,  on  the  return  of  the  regi-  ,  ^  ,  u««««^«^  :„  «„«  «,;^o*    Tk««u 

ment  to  Europe,  no  time  was  lost  in  ^^  happened  m  our  midst,  Thack- 

searehing  for  the  papers.  The  house  ^J  ^  "?!^^T  ""}  '?.*?^  ''^^  ?^ 
was  found  without  difficultv,  and  in  an  Esmond,  the  skiU  of  which  is  sunply 
upper  room,  agreeably  with  the  infer-  extraordinary.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
mation  they  had  received  in  such  an  story,  but  th«  workmanship  is  so 
extraordinary  manner,  an  old  box  was  exquisite  that  we  can  but  stand  and 
discovered  which  had  remained  there  gaase  at  it  in  wonder.  It  has  the  air 
many  years,  containing  the  title-deeds  of  a  book  written  not  in  this  but  the 
ofsome  property  now  in  the  possession  previous  century.  The  present,  no 
of  Dr.  Blomberg,  who  was  'the  lad'  doubt,  intrudes  into  it  by  mo- 
mentioned  by  name  by  the  voice  at  the  ments;  but  as  a  whole  it  reads  as 

tent-door.  ^^  sketches  of  the  *  Spectator '  read 

— like  a  book  really  belonging  to  the 

If  we  might  venture  to  use  com-  period  it  describes.     The  charm  of 

mercial  language  in  connection  with  *  Loma  Doone '  is  not  of  this  kind, 

wares  so  fragile,  we  should  be  dis-  The  scene  is  laid  in  wild  Ezmoor, 

posed  to  say  that,  at  this  moment,  in  that    dreary  period    of    history 

novels  are  dull.     The  fact  is  not  un-  which  embraces  the  end  of  Charles 

usual   in  a  literary  sense ;   but  the  II.*s  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  his 

season   seems  to   bo    so  unusually  unfortunate  brother's — as  unattrac- 

unpropitious,  that  we  find  ourselves  tive  an  age    as    can    be  imagined, 

concentrating  our  attention  upon  a  But  there  is  no  antiquarianism  about 

novel  *  which  is  not  new,  which  has  it     "  Why,  here  are  men  with  hel- 

somehow  managed  to  get  through  mets  I"    we    heard  a    reader    say, 

its  first  three-volume  stage  without  looking  with  visible  dismay  at  the 

attracting  any  particular  notice,  but  frontispiece.     But  the  fact  is,   the 

which  now,  in  a  cheap  edition,  has  men    in    helmets   occupy  so    little 

mysteriously  asserted  itself  and  taken  space  in  the  story,  and  the  hfe  of 

the  world  by  storm.    *  Loma  Doone  ^  the  farmhouse  in  which  the  scene 

has  several  disadvantages  that  might  is  laid  is    so    entirely  simple  and 

well  discourage  the  ordinary  reader,  true,   that    one    forgets    it    is  not 

It  is  very  long,  it  is  historical,  and  of    one's    own    age.     Perhaps,   for 

*  Loma  Doone.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore.    Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 
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anything  we  can  tell,  people  live  ry  murder  and  destruction  around, 
at  the  present  day  in  Exmoor  as  The  story  of  Loma  Doone  is  told  by 
people  lived  in  the  days  of  Great  the  young  yeoman  John  Ridd,  him- 
John,  otherwise  Grit  Jan,  Ridd.  self  more  gigantic  in  natural  stature 
There  seems  no  particular  reason  and  strength  than  any  Doone  of 
why  it  should  not  be  so ;  for  it  is  a  them  all,  although  the  reivers  were 
real  life  that  is  set  before  us — ^not  all  picked  men,  subject  to  a  certain 
certain  tricks  of  manner  which  pass  standard  of  size  ^^  There  was  not 
away,  but  an  absolute  living,  such  one  among  them,''  says  John  Ridd, 
as  changes  but  little  from  century  to  "  but  was  a  mighty  man,  straight 
century.  Even  the  melodrama  and  tall  and  wide,  and  fit  to  lift 
with  which  the  book  is  full  comes  four  hundredweight  If  son  or 
natural  We  may  here  and  there  grandson  of  old 'Doone,  or  one  of 
make  a  faint  objection  to  it,  as  in  the  northern  retainers,  failed  at  the 
the  case  of  the  villain  of  the  piece,  age  of  twenty,  while  standing  on 
who  is  a  very  big  md  a  very  black  his  naked  feet,  to  touch  with  his 
villain  indeed ;  but  there  is  nothing  head  the  lintel  of  Sir  Ensor's  door, 
which  strikes  us  as  monstrous  in  the  and  to  fill  the  door-frame  with  his 
existence  of  the  robber  clan  in  the  shoulders  from  side-post  even  to 
midst  of  these  wild  and  peaceful  side-post,  he  was  led  away  to  the 
solitudes.  narrow  pass  which  made  their  vil- 
The  story  of  the  Doones  is,  as  lage  so  desperate,  and  thrust  from 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  a  real  the  town  with  ignominy  to  get  his 
story.  They  are  represented  as  a  re-  own  living  honestly.  Now  the 
bellious  and  lawless  but  noble  family,  measure  of  that  doorway  is,  or  ra- 
driven  out  of  the  society  of  their  ther  was,  I  ought  to  say,  six  feet 
kind  by  their  reckless  life,  and  living  and  one  inch  lengthwise,  and  two 
intrenched  in  a  natural  fortress — a  feet  all  but  two  inches  taken  cross- 
glen  locked  fast  among  the  hills,  with  wise  in  the  door — not  that  I  think 
but  one  narrow  entrance,  which  is  anything  of  a  standard  the  like  of 
perfectly  defensible.  They  are  safe  that,''  adds  great  John  Ridd,  *'  for 
in  this  retirement  as  in  a  castle ;  if  they  had  set  me  in  that  doorway 
and  their  houses  occupy  the  banks  at  the  ago  of  twenty,  it  is  like 
of  the  brawling  mountain  -  stream  enough  I  should  have  walked  away 
which  runs  through  it,  and  are  with  it  on  my  shoulders,  though  I 
dotted  about  the  green  slopes.  Here  was  not  come  to  my  full  strength 
they  live  in  idleness  in  the  midst  of  then." 

the  hard-working  agricultural  pop-  This  young  giant  lost  his  father 

ulation,  making  raids  upon  passing  at  a  very  early  age  by  the  hand  of 

travellers,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the  Doones ;   and  would  no  doubt 

the  farmhouses,  if  there  happens  to  have  grown    up    their    determined 

be  either  money  or  a  pretty  face  enemy,  but  for  an  adventurous  raid 

to  tempt  them.     They  are  the  nat-  which    he    made  while    a  boy  by 

ural  enemies  of   evervbody  around  means  of  the  wild  chasm   through 

them,  hated  but  also  feared. '  There  which  the  river  escaped  from   that 

is  no  authority  in  law  which  can  terrible  valley  into  their  territonr, 

reach  them— ^r  at  least  no  magistrate  where  he  found  Loma  Doone,  a  child 

has  power  or    inclination  to  carry  of  only  eight  years  old,  but  yet  old 

the  penalties  of  justice  to  the  Doono-  enough  to  become  at  once  the  prin- 

gate ;  and  there  they  dwell  accord-  cess  of  his  life.     Lorna  is  supposed 

ingly,  a  gigantic  race,  stalking  about  to  be  the  granddaughter  of  old  Sir 

the  moors  with  their  long  carbines,  Ensor,  and  is  to  bo  the  queen  of  the 

or  riding  out  in  wild  parties  to  car-  wild    community,   which,    however. 
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she  hateR.  This  little  lady  is  a  sufficiently  striking  in  it<3elf,  as 
very  precocious  child,  and  she  is  detached  from  the  general  thread 
rather  modem  in  her  ways  when  of  the  story,  to  be  quoted  as  an 
she  grows  up :  but  nothing  can  be  example  of  ihe  real  p<>wer  in  the 
more  charming  than  the  story  book;  unless  it  were,  perhaps,  the 
of  the  love  which  takes  hold  account  of  John's  interview  with 
of  the  voung  rustic,  filling  him  Judge  JefiOreys,  which  is  perhaps 
with  all  manner  of  beautiful  the  only  favorable  appearance  ever 
thoughts,  ripening  and  strengthen-  made  by  that  personage  in  print, 
ing  with  his  strength.  His  homo  However,  as  Judge  Jefi&eys  has  no- 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  form  the  thing  to  do  with  the  story  except  in 
constant  light  in  the  picture  of  this  accidental  interview,  we  prefer 
which  the  Doones  are  the  shadow,  to  quote  the  introduction  into  the  tale 
The  innocent,  honest,  and  blameless  of  Tom  Faggus,  a  renowned  high- 
family,  with  pretty  Annie,  who  has  wayman,  whose  position  among 
a  genius  for  cookery,  and  whose  honest  people  is  one  of  the  most 
**  equal  had  never  been  seen  for  curious  things  in  the  book.  Tom 
making  a  man  comfortable  ;**  and  is  the  cousin  of  the  high-minded  and 
Lizzie,  who  loved  books,  and  was  honourable  Ridds,  who  are  perfectly 
undergrown,  and  "knew  that  the  aware  what  his  profession  is,  and 
gift  of  cooking  was  not  vouchsafed  vet  are  on  the  whole  very  proud  of 
by  God  to  her;  but  sometimes  she*  him.  The  first  mention  of  him 
would  do  her  best,  by  intellect,  to  occurs  in  the  time  of  John's  school- 
win  it,  whereas  it  is  no  more  to  be  days,  when  we  are  told, — "  The 
won  by  intellect  than  divine  poetry  ;"  day-boys  had  brought  us  word  that 
and  their  mother,  who  is  very  kind  some  packmen,  intending  their  way 
and  sweet  and  loving,  but  fancifully  to  town,  had  lain  that  morning  at 
jealous,  as  good  mothers  always  arc,  Sampford  Peveril,  and  must  be  in 
at  least  in  novels;  and  the  warm  ere  nightfall,  because  Mr.  Faggus 
and  kindly  bome-li^ht  which  sur-  was  after  them.  Now  Mr.  Faggus 
rounds  them,  which  is  as  genial  and  was  my  first  cousin,  and  an  honour 
real  as  if  we  could  see  it  shining  out  to  the  family,  being  a  Northmolton 
of  the  quiet  old  farm  kitchen,  not  man  of  great  renown  on  the  high- 
etherealized  nor  over-refined,  but  way  from  Banner  town  even  to 
full  of  savoury  smells,  and  homely  London.  Therefore,  of  course,  I 
activity,  and  substantial  food — is  set  hoped  that  ho  would  catch  the 
forth  before  us  in  the  most  lifelike  packmen ;  and  the  boys  were  asking 
and  charming  reality.  John  Ridd  my  opinion,  as  of  an  oracle,  about 
is  no  intellectualist,  though  he  was  if  The  way  in  which  this  gallant 
a  scholar  of  Tiverton,  one  of  the  makes  his  first  appearance  at  Polver- 
BlundcUites  of  that  famous  centre  of  Barrows  farm  is  as  follows  : — ^The 
learning.  He  sets  very  little  store  river  is  in  full  flood  after  rain,  and 
by  his  younger  sister's  books ;  and  the  ducks  of  the  farm  have  just 
his  own  devotion  to  Shakespeare,  given  utterance  to  certain  cries  of 
whic  his  a  little  dwelt  upon  at  the  distress,  which  have  called  forth 
end  of  tho  book,  is  evidently  an  John  and  Annie,  aged  respectively 
after-thought,  by  way  of  giving  some  fifteen  and  thirteen,  to  see  what  is 
higher  gifts  to  the  honest  yeoman,  the  matter.  It  is  then  found  that  a 
and  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  real  catastrophe  has  happened  in  the 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  But  he  is  duck  world.  "  The  old  white  drake 
full  of  mother-wit,  and  that  minute  — the  father  of  all,  a  bird  of  high 
rustic  observation  of  every  change  of  manners  and  chivalry,  always  the 
atmosphere  and  natural  aj^earance  last  to  help  himself  from  the  pan  of 
which  is  the  poetry  of  the  rural  mind,  barleymeal  and  the  first  to  sht)w 
Curiously  enough,  though  the  book  is  fight  to  a  dog  or  cock  intruding 
full  of  stirring  scenes,  there  is  none  upon  his  family, — this  fine  fellow 
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and  a  pillar  of  the  state  was  now  in  throu^li  the  hedge,  and  were  full  of 

a    sad    predicament,    yet    quacking  our  thanks  and  admiring    him,    he 

very  stoutly."     He  had  gpt  jammed  would  answer  us  never  a  word  until  he 

in  by  the  comer  of  a  hurdle  which  ^^^  sp^^^n  in  full  to  the  mare,  as  if 

was  stretched  across  the  stream  at  explammg  the  whole  to  her. 

.«^:«„««.  ♦;«,—  k„+  «,•«  r,/^«r  A^T>.^^  Sweetheart,  I  know  thou  couldest 

ord  nary  times,  but  was  now  dwiger-    ^^^^  j^     ,  .  ,  ^^  ^^.^  ^  j^^      ^^^ 

ously  nsing    and  faUmg  with  the  her  cheeCbeing  on  the  ground  by  this 

swollen  tide.  time,  and  she  was  nudging  up  to  him, 

with  the  water  pattering  off  from  her, 

"  Annie  was  crying  and  wringing  *  but  1  had  good  reason,  Winnie  dear, 
her  hands,  and  I  was  about  to  rush  into  for  making  thee  go  through  it." 
the  water,  although  I  liked  not  the  "  She  answered  him  kindly  with  her 
look  of  it,  but  hoped  to  hold  on  by  the  soft  eyes,  and  sniffed  at  him  very  lav- 
hurdle,  when  a  man  on  horseback  sud-  ing]y,and  they  understood  one  another, 
denly  came  round  the  comer  of  the  Then  he  took  from  his  waistcoat  two 
great  ash  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  peppercorns,  and  made  the  old  drake 
the  stream,  and  his  horse^s  feet  were  swallow  them,  and  tried  him  softly 
in  the  water.  upon  his  legs,  where  the  leading  gfap  in 

"  *  Ho,  there !  *  he  cried ;  *  get  thee  the  hedge  was.  Old  Tom  stood  up  quite 

back,  boy  I    The  flood  will  carry  thee  bravely,  and  clapped  his  wings,  and 

down  like  a  straw.    I  will  do  it  for  shook  off  the  wet  from  his  tail-feathers, 

tliee,  and  no  trouble.'  and  then  away  into  the  courtyard  ; 

"  With  that  he  leant  forward,  and  and  his  family  gathered  around  him, 
spoke  to  his  mare — she  was  just  of  the  and  tliey  all  made  a  noise  in  their 
tint  of  a  strawberry,  a  young  thing,  throats,  and  stood  up,  and  put  their 
very  beautiful ;  and  she  arched  up  her  bills  together,  to  thank  Qod  for  this 
neck,  as  misliking  the  job ;  yet  trusts  great  deliverance, 
ing  him,  would  attempt  it.    She  en-  "  Having  taken  all  this  trouble,  and 
tered  the  flood  with  her  dainty  fore  watched  the  end  of  this  adventure,  the 
legs  sloped  further  and  further  in  front  gentleman  turned  round  to  us  with  a 
of  her,  and  her  delicate  ears  pricked  pleasant  smile  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
forward,  and  the  size  of  her  great  eyes  were  highly  amused  with  himself ;  and 
increasing  ;  but  he  kept  her  straight  we  came  up,  and  looked  at  him.    He 
in  the  turbid  rush  by  the  pressure  of  was  rather  short,  but  very  strongly 
his  knees  on  her.    Then  she  looked  built,  and  springy,  as  his  gait  at  every 
back,  and  wondered  at  him,  as  the  step  showed  plainly,  although  his  legs 
force  of  the  torrent  grew  stronger,  but  were  bowed  with  much  riding,  and  he 
he  bade  her  go  on  ;  and  on  she  went,  looked  as  if  he  lived  on  horseback.    To 
and  it  foamed  up  over  her  shoulders,  a  boy  like  me,  he  seemed  very  old,  be- 
and  she  tossed  up  her  lip,  and  scorned  ing  over  twenty,  and  well  found  in 
it.  for  now  her  courage  was  waking,  beard ;  but  he  was  not  more  than  four- 
Then,  as  the  rush  of  it  swept  her  away,  and-twenty,  fresh  and  ruddy-looking, 
and  slie  struck  with  her  fore  feet  down  with  a  short  nose  and  keen  blue  eyes, 
the  stream,  he  leaned  from  his  saddle  and  a  merry  waggish  jerk  about  him, 
in  a  way  which  I  never  could  have  as  if  the  world  were  not  in  earnest, 
thought  possible,  and  caught  up  old  Yet  he  had  a  sharp,  stem  way,  like  the 
Tom  with  his  left  hand,  and  set  him  crack  of  a  pistol,  if  anything  misliked 
between  his  holsters,  and  smiled  at  his  him,  and  we  knew  (fur  children  see 
faint  quack  of  gratitude.     In  a  mo-  such  things)  that  it  was  safer  to  tickle 
ment  nil  tliree    were  carried  down-  than  to  buffet  him. 
stream,  and  the  rider  lay  flat  on  his  **  *  Well,  young  ones,  what  be  gap- 
horse,  and  tossed  the  hurdle  clear  from  ing  at?'     He  gave  pretty  Annie  a 
him,  and  made  for  the  bend  of  smooth  chuck  under  the  chin,  and  took  me  all 
water.  in  without  winking. 

"  They  landed  some  thirty  or  forty  "  *  Your  mare,'  said  I,  standing  stout- 
yards  lower,  in  the  midst  of  our  kit-  ly  up,  being  a  tall  boy  now.  '  I  never 
chen-garJen,  where  the  wintercabbage  saw  such  a  beauty.  Sir,  will  you  let 
was ;  but  though  Annie  and  I  crept  me  have  a  ride  of  her  ? ' 
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"  *  Think  you  could'st  ride  her,  lad  ?  himself  in  whom  the  interest  of  the 

She  will  have  no  burden  but  mine,  story  centres ;  and  it  is,  as  we  have 

Thon  could'st  never  ride  her.    Tut !  I  said,  not  an  interest  which  belongs 

would  be  loth  to  kill  thee.'  to  striking  scenes,  but  to  the  minute 

"  •  Ride  her !'  I  cried,  with  the  bra-  production    of  the    man    and    his 

vest  soom,  for  she  look  so  kind  and  gen-  g        ^n    the  canvas  before  us. 

^^'"^fTJ^T7'if«iHT\?Ti   u  We  are  as  much  mterested  in  the 

moor  foaled  but  I  could  tackle  m  half  ^     ^.          ^  j^j     ^         ^ 

fta  hour— -only  I  never  nde  upon  sad-  '!*'•'    "        ^  ,    v^.           o"««f    **v«* 

dla    Take  them  leathers  off  of  her/  ^^  s^?^  ^  ^^  ^^\  ^8<^^«  5>^  J^o™ 

"  He  looked  at  me  with  a  dry  little  ^o™  the  hands  of    her  clan.     His 

whistle,  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  size,  and  his  strength,  and  his  good 

bieechefrpocket,  and  so  grinned  that  1  farmership ;  his  love  of  the  animals 

eould  not  stand  it.    And  Annie  laid  who  are  his  friends;  his  delight  in 

hold  of  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  al-  the  prosperity   of  his  fields — as    if 

most  mad  with  her.    And  he  laughed  they    were     friends ;     the    dumb- 

and  approved  her  for  doing  so.    And  loving  motherhood    with   which   all 

the  worst  of  it  all  was  he  said  nothing,  nature  seems  to  his  eyes  to  surround 

•' '  Get  away  Annie,  will  you  ?^  Do  ^^d  cherish  him,--are  wonderifuUy 

youthinklraafool  good  sir?    Only  real,  and  tenderly  touched.     He   is 

riKr^'""  *  ^^  ^^  ^"^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
"  •-  Fo'r  that  I  will  go  bail,  my  son.  *  ^^^  ^^^^^^  blowing  about  him. 
She  id  like  to  override  thee.  But  the  and  aU  the  yeoman's  cares  m  his 
ground  is  soft  to  fall  upon  after  all  this  ^^^^'  We  do  not  venture  to  say 
rain.  Now  come  out  into  the  yard,  t^at  *  Lorna  Doone '  will  ever  take  a 
yoang  man,  for  the  sake  of  your  moth-  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 
er*8  cabbage.  And  the  mellow  straw  Its  historical  character  alone  would 
bed  will  be  softer  for  thee,  since  pride  hinder  this,  and  so  must  its  close 
must  have  its  fall.  I  am  tby  mother's  texture — ^if  we  may  use  the  words — 
CQUsin.  boy,  and  am  going  up  to  house,  the  minute  and  elaborate  compo- 
TomFaggusismynamcaseveo'body  gition  which  defies  the  art  of  skip- 
knows  ;  and  this  is  my  youug  mare  pj^g.     Even  its  close    printing  is  a 

.."xxM*  *     *    1  T o*i,«     X.  ^       *  mistake  and  drawback  to  the  book; 

*•  What  a  fool  I  must-  have  been  not  „^  „u^„i  j  u„„«  i,«  j  :♦  ?„  i„,„^  ^^\^^ 

to  know  at  once !    Tom  Faggus  the  w?  should  have  had  it  m  large  print, 

great    highwayman,  and   his    young  with  a  cheerful  breadtj  of  margin  to 

blood-mare  the  strawberry.'  beguile  the  reader-though  m   that 

case  we  tremble  to  think  how  many 
volumes  there  would  have  been.     It 

Tom  Faggus    has  no   inconsidcr-  is,  in  short,  too    long    even   by  the 

able  part  in  the  tale ;  and  wo  learn  most  indulgent  judgment,  and  had 

with,  much  interest  how  he  retired  it  been  presented  to  us  under  the 

and  lived  a  "godly  life,"   and    got  most  favourable  circumstances.     But 

his  pardon,  and  married  the  pretty  though    it  may  never  secure    uni- 

Annie ;  though    to    the   end  of  his  versal  popularity,  it  is    a   book  far 

career  his  highwayman-days  return  above  the  standard  of  the   ordinary 

to  his  memory  as  a  kind  of  golden  novel — a  book    full    of    the    truest 

age.     It    is,    however,    John    Ridd  nature  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION.— PART  II. 

BY   AN   OFFICER   OP    THE  EXPEDITIONARY    FORCE. 

In  our  last  number  we  sketched  canal  into  the  lakes ;  in  fact  they 

out  the  circumstances   that    led    to  had  once  sent  a  gunboat   by  that 

the  French  half-breed   rebellion    in  route.     It  was  hoped   that   similar 

the   north-western  territory,  result-  facifity  would  be  allowed  to  us,  and 

ing   in   the   dispatch   of  an  armed  that  as  long  as  no  armed  men  vio- 

force  to  that  country,  for  the  pur-  lated  their  territory,    no    difficulty 

pose  of  re-establishing  her  Majesty's  would  be  raised  agains^i  our  sending 

sovereignty,  and  for  protecting  her  stores    of  all  descriptions  through 

loyal  subjects  from  the  cruelties  and  the  Ste  Marie  Canal.     As,  however, 

plunder    to   which    they  had    been  faith  is  seldom  put  in  the  political 

subjected    by   Kiel   and   the   other  honoiur  or  generosity  of  the  United 

re*)el  leaders.  States,  it  was  determined  to  send 

The  force    consisted   of  the    1st  through  the  canal,  as  soon  as  it  was 

Battalion  60th  Rifles,  two  battalions  open  for  traffic,  laden  only  with  a 

of  Canadian    Militia,  a    detachment  purely  mercantile  cargo,  one  of  the 

of   Royal  Engineers,   and  a  detach-  steamers  that   runs  every  summer 

ment  of  Royal  Artillery,  with  four  between   CoUingwood  and  Thunder 

7-pounder  guns.  Bay,  and,  when  once  on  Lake  Supc- 

Navigation  opens  usually  on  Lake  rior,  to  keep  her  there  until  it  was 

Superior  about  the   8th  or  10th  of  officially    ascertained    whether    the 

May;  and  it  was  essential  that  the  Americans  intended  to  be  obstruc- 

troops  for  the  Red  River  Expedition  tive    or     not     Having    even     one 

should    rendezvous   at  the  earliest  steamer  on  that  lake  would  render 

possible  date  in   Thunder  Bay,  on  us   independent,   as   she    could    be 

the  western  shores  of  that  lake.  kept  constantly  running  across,  tak- 

As  described  in  the  previous  arti-  ing  men,  hors^,  stores,  &c.  &c.  from 

cle,  all  ships   sailing  from  Colling^  the  Sault  to  which  place  they  could 

wood    for    that    place    must    pass  be  brought  by  other  vessels   from 

through  the  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste  CoUingwood,  whether  the  Americans 

Marie      which      runs      exclusively  wished  it  or  not.     This  was  carried  out 

through     United    States     territory,  successfully.     The  steamer  was  al- 

It  haa  never  been   contemplated   to  lowed   to  pass  through    the  canal, 

send   soldiers   through   that   canal,  the  United  States  officials  there  be- 

Thcy  were  to  be  landed  on  our  side  ing  rather  taken   by    surprise^  and 

of   the  Ste  Mario  River,  below  the  having  no  instructions  on  the  point ; 

rapids,  to  march  up  the  bank  about  the  next  steamer  which  attempted 

three  miles,  and  then  embark  again  to  pass  about  five  days  afterwards 

in  the  same  steamers  in  which  they  was  stopped,  although  she  had   no 

had    sailed  from  CoUingwood,  and  warlike  material  on  board ;  and  the 

which  in  the  mean  time  were  to  have  American  authorities  stated  that  no 

gone  round  through  the  canal.     Dur-  more  British  ships,  no  matter  what 

ing  the  war  between  the  North  and  their  cargo  might  be,  should  for  the 

South,  we  had  never  made  any  re-  present  be  allowed  to  pass  into  Lake 

monstrances  when   the  Washington  Superior. 

Government    sent  warlike    material        This  obstruction  was  as  futile  as 

up  the    St.  Lawrence  through    our  it  was  unfriendly ;  for  if  the  Mini?- 
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ters  at  Washington  had  but  reflect-  As  it  was  thought  that  the  single 

ed  for  a  moment,  they  would  have  steamer  which,  as  already  described, 

realised    how  utterly  impossible    it  we  had  succeeded  in  placing  upon 

was  for  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Lake  Superior  might  not  be  suffi- 

Expedition  by  any  course  they  might  cient  for  our  own  requirements,  an 

adopt  short   of  actual  war.     They  American    propeller  was    hired    at 

could  certainly  prevent  our  vessels  Samia,  and  sent  up  empty  to  Lake 

going  through  their  canal,  but  they  Superior    through    the    canal,  her 

could  not  possibly  prevent  us  from  master  swearing  to  the  United  States 

bujring  or  hiring  steamers  belonging  authorities  at  the  Sault  that  he  had 

to  their  citizens  on  Lake  Superior  not    been    hired    by  the    Canadian 

for  use  ttiere.  Government,  and  that  he  had  no- 

No  matter  how  anxious  the  nation  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Red 
as  a  whole  might  be  to  thwart  Brit-  River  Expedition.  This  declaration 
ish  interests,  and  throw  every  im-  was  entirely  spontaneous  on  his 
pediment  in  the  way  of  the  little  part,  and  not  the  result  of  any  in- 
army  ordered  to  the  Red  River,  structions  received  from  us.  When 
stiU  the  love  of  gain  being  mucn  he  had  passed  through  the  canal, 
stronger  than  any  such  national  and  was  seen  to  steer  over  and 
sentiment  in  the  heart  of  the  true  anchor  near  our  shore,  the  wrath  of 
dollar-loving  Yankee,  we  should  al-  the  chief  United  States  official  was 
ways  be  certain  of  obtaining  any  beyond  all  bounds,  and  deep  was  the 
required  number  of  their  vessels,  vengeance  which  it  was  said  should 
As  long  as  the  rebellion  lasted  in  be  taken  upon  him  when  he  returned 
our  north-western  territories,  there  that  way.  A  protest  having  by  this 
was  always  a  chance  of  their  drop-  time  been  sent  to  the  President  by 
ping,  from  exhaustion  and  inability  the  Governor-General  of  the  Do- 
to  defend  themselves  against  In^  minion,  all  restrictions  upon  British 
dians,  into  the  hands  x)f  the  United  trading  vessels  having  no  warlike 
States.  It  was  said  that  Riel,  or  material  on  board  were  withdrawn. 
at  least  some  of  his  gang,  had  been  This  affair  of  the  canal  had  the 
coquetting  with  the  American  au-  effect  of  retarding  for  some  time  the 
thorities  upon  the  subject  of  annex-  departure  of  the  Expedition,  but 
ation.  The  press  throughout  the  it  was  not  the  only  cause  of  de- 
western  States  openly  declared  a  lay.  As  this  was  the  first  military 
desire  to  hinder  the  British  troops  expedition  ever  undertaken  by  the 
from  getting  to  Fort  Garry.  Government  of  Canada,  excuses  can 

For  years  back  the  Red  River  tor-  easily  bo  made  for  the  ignorance 
ritory  had  been  coveted  by  our  Ro-  displayed  by  its  Ministers  upon  all 
publican  neighbours,  and  it  was  sup-  points  connected  with  army  mat- 
posed  that  it  would  fall  to  them  in  ters,  or  the  requirements  of  troops  in 
the  natural  course  of  events.  This  the  field.  They  cannot,  however. 
Expedition  was  therefore  regarded  be  so  easily  pardoned  for  having 
by  all  classes  of  Americans  as  inju-  failed  to  recognise  their  ignorance, 
nous  to  their  future  prospects — a  and  for  having  neglected  to  avail 
feeling  which,  apart  from  the  pleas-  themselves  of  the  military  talents  of 
ure  with  which  the  American  people  the  able  soldier  who  had  been  sent 
generally  contemplate  any  difficulties  out  from  England  especially  for  the 
we  may  be  exposed  to,  will  account  occasion.  General  Lindsay  was  most 
for  their  anxiety  to  throw  every  anxious  to  relieve  them  of  all  re- 
possible  obstruction  in  the  path  of  sponsibility  regarding  the  organisa- 
the  expeditionary  force.  tion,    equipment,   and    despatch    of 
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the  expeditionary  force ;   but  such  tricts  in  Canada,  destroying  houses, 
an  arrangement  did  not  suit  their  crops,  cattle,  and  sometimes  many 
political    ends.     A  large    outlay  of  human    lives,  had  raged  oy^    the 
money  was  to  be  made,  and  they  country  between    the   landing    and 
wished  to  spend  it  as  much  as  possi-  Shebandowan  Lake,  destroying  small 
ble  amongst  their  political  support-  bridges,  culverts,  and  cribwork  on 
ers.     When  therefore  the  General,  the   road    already  partly  made  be- 
with  the  thoroughness  and  energy  tween  those  two  points.     No  lives 
for  which  he  is  celebrated,  went  to  had  been  lost,  and  the  two   large 
Collingwood   on   the  6th   of   May,  bridges    which    had    been    erected 
and  made  all  the  necessary  arrange-  during  the  winter,  and  most  of  the 
ments  for  the  despatch  of  the  troops  public  property,  had  been  saved  by 
by  steamer  from  thence,  and  tele-  the  exertions  of  the  workmen.     The 
graphed  for  permission  to  close  the  forest,  ^which    came    down    to    the 
bargains,  he  was  told  by  the  Ottawa  water's  edge  all  round  the  bay,  pre- 
Govemment  to  do  nothing  in  the  sented  a  pitiful  sight     Nature  never 
niatter,   as    all    such   arrangements  wears  a  more   sombre    appearance 
would  be  made  by  their  own  agents,  than  when  the   fiery  element    has 
The  result  was,  that  instead  of  start-  swept  over  a  forest,  burning  every 
ing  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  leaf,  every  small  branch,  and  every 
in  May,  the  first  4etachment  of  the  blade  of  grass,  leaving  nothing  but 
expeditionary  force    did   not  leave  the  tall  dismally  blackened  trunks 
Collingwood  for  Thunder  Bay  until  and  burnt-up  rocks  around  them, 
the  21st  of  that  month.  Such  was    the    first   impression 
The  steamers  used  on  these  great  upon  landing :  it  had  a  depressing 
Canadian  lakes  are  a  sort  of  cross  effect  on  oui:  spirits,  for  go  where 
between   the   ocean-going   and    the  we  might,  the  scene  was  one  of  fu- 
ordinary  American  river  steamboats,  nereal  mourning,   whilst    here    and 
They  have    their    state-rooms   and  there  the  peaty  soil    still    smoked 
their  bars,  so  that  in  calm  weather  heavily,  showing  that  although  no 
one  can  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  that  fire  was  visible  on  the  surface,  the 
are    so   dear   to    our   Transatlantic  elements  of  destruction  still  smoul- 
cousins ;  whilst  their  hulls  are  strong-  dered  beneath  it.    During  our  subse- 
ly  built,   and  capable  of    enduring  quent  stay  at  Prince  Arthur's  Land- 
the  heavy  weather  so  often  encoun-  ing,  we  had  more  than   one  oppor- 
tcrcd   on   these   inland   seas.     The  tunity  of  witnessing  great  fires  in 
scenery  has  been  so  frequently  de-  the  woods  ;  and  the  imposing  grand- 
scribed,  that  we  make  no  apology  eur  of  such  scenes  may  be  imagined, 
for  landing  the  reader  without  more  but  words    cannot    describe    them, 
ado,  together  with  the  expeditionary  To  be  surrounded  by  a  forest,  and 
force,  on  the  western  shore  of  Thun-  to  hear  the  roaring,  crashing,  crack- 
der  Bay,  about  four  miles  north-west  ling  sounds  of  a  raging  fire  borne  by 
of  where  the  Kaministiquia  River  a  high  wind  in  your  direction,  is,  we 
flows  into  Lake  Superior,  the  place  feel  sure,  the  most  appalling  of  all 
being  now  known  as  Prince  Artnur's  human  sensations.    The  smallest  and 
Landing.      There  was  but  a  small  most  despised   insect  seems  grown 
clearance    in   the  woods  when  we  superior  as  it  flies  away  out  of  harm's 
landed,  where  a  few  wooden    shan-  reach  with  what  sounds  at  the  time 
ties  had  b^en  erected,  and  all  around  like  a  chirp  of  mocking  disdain  and 
the  prospect  was  extremely  desolate,  pity  for  your  earth-bound  impotence. 
One  of  those  dreadful  fires  which  Your  only  hope  of  safety  is  eithw 
occasionally  sweep  over  whole  dis-  a  change  of  wind,  or  being  able  to 
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reach  a  swamp,  a  lake,  or  a  large  company  of  militia  was  left  behind, 
river,  before  your  swift  pursuer  with  two  guns,  as  a  garrison  for  the 
oTertakes  you.  redoubt  Of  all  known  parts  of  the 
Any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  world  it  may  be  truthfully  stated 
the  landing  of  an  army  at  a  point  that  the  Thunder  Bay  region  is  the 
which  is  t6  become  the  base  of  fur-  most  subject  to  violent  thunder- 
ther  operations,  will  easily  under-  storms,  whether  owing  to  metal- 
stand  how  little  time  was  left  for  lurgic  influences  or  to  geographical 
either  mournful  or  poetical  refleo  position  we  do  not  know.  Many 
tions  upon  the  manner  in  which  officers  who  had  been  "all  over  the 
such  a  fair  spot  had  been  converted  world "  admitted  they  had  never 
into  a  dismal  wilderness.  Work,  heard  such  appalling  claps  of  thun- 
work,  work,  from  daylight  until  der  before.  On  some  occasions  trees 
dark,  and  often  even  until  late  at  were  blown  down,  on  others  they 
night,  getting  stores,  horses,  wag-  were  split  into  shreds.  At  times, 
gems,  &c.  &c.  ashore,  and  convey-  especially  at  night,  the  noise  was 
mg  them  from  the  beach  to  the  such  that  the  ground  seemed  to 
several  depots  appointed  for  their  shake,  and  it  sounded  so  close  that 
reception.  Road-making  and  open-  one  expected  to  see  the  tent-pole 
ing  out  communications  between  the  riven  in  two.  Now  and  then  these 
camps,  which  the  nature  of  the  storms  were  accompanied  by  rain 
ground  rendered  it  impossible  to  of  quite  a  tropical  character,  after 
have  in  one  place,  gave  employment  which  the  numerous  streams  became 
to  a  large  number  daily.  It  was  so  swollen  that  bridges  were  swept 
intended  to  establish  a  large  depot  away,  and  long  portions  of  the  road, 
of  supplies  and  ammunition  there,  which  had  been  constructed  with 
which  we  could  draw  upon  in  case  infinite  toil,  were  completely  de- 
of  need,  or  upon  which  we  could  stroyed.  Every  such  misfortune 
hil  back  in  the  event  of  any  unto-  retarded  progress. 
ward  disaster;  a  hospital  was  to  The  Hudson  Bay  officers  best 
be  equipped  for  the  reception  of  the  acquainted  with  the  country,  re- 
wounded  if  there  should  be  any,  ported  that  we  could  not  calculate 
and  to  which  all  who  fell  sick  dur-  upon  being  able  to  get  through  the 
ing  the  advance  were  to  be  sent  higher  region  over  which  the  route 
back.  As  the  Fenians  had  declared  lay  after  the  end  of  September. 
their  intention  of  fitting  out  an  Every  day  was  therefore  of  con- 
armed  vessel  on  Lake  Superior  for  sequence;  for  although  it  was  in- 
the  purpose  of  attacking  our  store-  tended  to  leave  the  militia  regiments 
ships  whilst  en  route,,  and  of  falling  at  Fort  Garry  for  the  winter,  in- 
upon  our  depots  when  left  un-  structions  had  been  received  from 
guarded  by  the  advance  of  the  Ex-  the  home  authorities  desiring  that 
pedition,  it  was  considered  necessary  the  regular  troops  should  be  brought 
to  construct  a  redoubt  for  their  pro-  back  from  the  Red  River  before  the 
tection.  This  entailed  considerable  winter  set  in,  if  it  was  possible  to 
extra  labour  upon  the  soldiers ;  but  do  so.  This  was  not  the  only  in- 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains,  centive  to  haste ;  for  every  mail  from 
the  work  went  on  merrily,  so  that  the  north-west  brought  urgent  ap- 
whcn  the  force  left  Thunder  Bay,  peals  from  its  inhabitants,  praying 
the  roar  with  its  stores  was  per-  for  the  earliest  possible  arrival  of 
fectly  secure  from  any  attack  that  the  force  amongst  them.  Alarm, 
could  possibly  be  brought  against  it  and  a  dread  oS  some  unknown 
by  this  Hibernian  brotherhood.     A  evil,    seemed    to    have    possessed 
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barrow,  of  just  the  dimensions  re-  Shebandowan  Lake,  about  twentj- 

quired  for  the  conveyance  of  the  two  miles  more, 
small  barrels  in  which  our  pork  and        The    first    section  is  very  hilly, 

flour  were  packed.  the  soil  near  the  bay  being  sandy, 

After,  however,  a  little  practice,  with  a  surface  -  covering  at  most 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  soon  places  of  from  six  to  twenty-nine 
learned  to  use  the  common  portage-  inches  of  peaty  mould.  In  the 
strap,  their  officers  setting  them  the  valleys  between  the  hills  are  deep 
example  by  themselves  carrying  swamps,  over  which  roads  can  only 
heavy  loads  with  it  As  soon  as  be  made  with  considerable  labour, 
all  the  stores  had  been  conveyed  The  timber  has  been  entirely  de- 
across  the  portage,  the  boats  were  stroyed  at  some  places  by  fires,  so 
hauled  ashore,  and  dragged  over  that  every  now  and  then  the  road 
their  keels  resting  on  small  trees  emerges  from  the  thick  forest  into 
felled  across  the  .path  to  act  as  roll-  clear  open  spaces  sometimes  of  many 
ers.  The  labour  involved  by  haul-  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  where 
ing  a  heavy  boat  up  a  very  steep  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  burnt 
incline,  to  a  height  of  about  a  hun-  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  piled  up  at 
dred  feet,  is  no  child's  play.  In  each  places  one  over  the  other  like  spil- 
boat  there  was  a  strong  painter  and  likins,  an  occasional  pine  of  great 
a  towing-line,  by  means  of  which  height  being  left  standing  as  it  were 
and  the  leather  portage-straps  a  sort  to  show  the  traveller  the  vastness 
of  man-harness  was  formed  when  of  the  destruction.  Theke  places  are 
required,  so  that  forty  or  fifty  men  called  hrulees  in  the  language  of  the 
could  haul  together.  Say  the  port-  country ;  and  in  a  few  years  after 
age  was  a  mile  long  (some  were  the  fire  has  passed  over  them,  are  so 
more),  and  that  each  man  had  to  thickly  covered  by  raspberry  and 
make  ten  trips  across  it  before  all  rose  bushes  that  it  is  difficult  and 
the  stores  of  his  brigade  were  got  tiring  to  cross  them  on  foot.  The 
over,  ho  would  have  walked  nine-  timber  consists  of  white  and  red 
teen  miles  during  the  operation,  spruce,  pitch  pine,  balsam,  cedar, 
being  heavily  laden  for  ten  of  them,  tamarack,  white  birch,  and  poplar. 
At  some  portages  considerable  en-  the  latter  being  at  some  places  along 
gineering  ingenuity  was  required —  the  road  in  large  quantities  and  of 
small  streams  had  to  be  bridged  a  gpeat  size.  The  rocks  are  trappean, 
and  marshy  spots  to  be  corduroyed  a  hard  compact  slate,  with  numerous 
over.  By  the  time  our  men  re-  veins  of  amethystine  quartz  and 
turned  many  of  them  were  expert  jasper,  and  jasper  conglomerate,  run- 
axemen,  and  all  were  more  or  less  ning  through  them  in  irregular 
skilled  in  the  craft  of  the  voyagour  directions.  Many  silver-mines  have 
and  American  woodsman.  been  discovered   in  the   neighbour- 

The  country  between  Prince  Ar-  hood,  and  galena,  pliunbago,  and 
thur*s  Landing  and  Shebandowto  copper  in  several  forms  are  known 
Lake  is  wild  and  rugged.  The  to  abound;  so  that  no  prophetic 
road  between  those  two  places  runs  powers  are  necessary  to  foretell  the 
W.N.W.,  and  may,  for  purposes  great  importance  that  this  country 
of  description,  be  divided  into  will  assume  ere  long  from  the  de- 
three  sections — the  first  extending  velopment  of  its  mineral  resources, 
to  Strawberry  Creek,  about  eighteen  About  midway  in  this  section  is  the 
miles ;  the  second  to  the  Matawan  most  rocky  district  traversed  by  the 
Kiver,  about  eight  miles  further  road,  where  it  ascends  through  a 
on ;  and  the  third  from  thence  to  rugged  and  hlUy  country  to  a  height 
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of  many  hundred  feet  above  Thun-  culty,  losing  shoes  at   every  stride, 

der  Bay.     This  region  is  also  heavily  A  few  days'  rain  renders  it  impass- 

wooded,    so  road -making   through  able  for  wheeled  transport,  so  that 

it  was  DO  easy  matter.     At  many  jiuring  the  operation  of  forwarding 

places  large-sized  boulders  had  to  stores  over  it  in  waggons,  all  traffic 

be  removed  from  the  road ;  and  at  was  stopped  several  times  for  days 

others,    where    great    rough    rocks  together. 

cropped  up  in  the  way,  they  were  The  valley  of  the  Kaministiquia, 

broken  up   by    lighting    huge  fires  where   the  road   crosses   it,    is  ex- 

around    them,    and    by     throwing  tremely  pretty :  the  hills  around  are 

water  over  them  when  thoroughly  sufficiently  rugged  to  be  picturesque ; 

heated.     This  caused  them  to  split  whilst  fires    have    for    generations 

up  into  pieces,    reminding    one  of  back  so  frequently  swept  over  them 

the  method  said  to  have  been  adopt-  that  their  surface  is  tolerably  open, 

ed    by    Hannibal    in    crossing  the  with  rocks  cropping    up  here  and 

Alps.  there,  as  if  to  give  shadows  to  the 

Some  half-dozen  emigrants  had  picture  ;  clumps  of  willow  are  scat- 
settled  along  this  first  section  of  the  tered  at  places,  whilst  the  river's 
road,  the  brulees  enabling  them  to  edge  is  fringed  with  bushes  and 
establish  themselves  without  the  stunted  trees.  The  river  is  about 
labor  of  felling  timber ;  and  their  107  yards  in  width,  and  unfordable. 
little  shanties  were,  when  we  arrived.  The  Matawan  falls  into  it  about 
already  surrounded  by  potato-gar-  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge ;  above 
dens,  whilst  here  and  there  the  rich  that  again  is  a  succession  of  heavy 
greenness  of  a  patch  of  oats  gave  an  and  imposing-looking  rapids,  over 
air  of  civilisation  to  the  scene.  Nu-  which  our  boats  were  tracked  with 
merous  small  rivulets  are  crossed  in  difficulty,  and  with  trying  labour  to 
this  section,  over  which  bridges  and  the  men. 

culverts  were  constructed ;  also  two  The  second   section    ends  where 

streams,  one  about  30  and  the  other  the  road  crosses  the  Matawan  by  a 

about  40  yards  wide,  requiring  more  bridge  about   70   yards   in    length, 

substantial  work    in    carrying    the  constructed,  like  the   previous  one, 

road  over  them.  during  the   preceding  winter.     The 

Asyou  approach  Strawberry  Creek,  distance  between  the  two  bridges  is 

which  separates  'the  first  from  the  about  five  miles,  the   road  running 

second  of    the  three    sections,   the  through  some  deep  valleys  and  along 

general  aspect  of  the  country  changes  the  sides  of  rounded  hills  of  red  clay, 

completely,  and  a  red  clay  soil  takes  the  timber  of   which  lay   about  in 

the  place  of  the  sand,  rock,  and  peat  decaying    logs,   bearing  witness  to 

passed  over  up  to  that  point     The  the  many  fires  that  have  swept  over 

whole  of  the  second  section  is  com-  the  district  at  various  remote  periods. 

posed  of  hills  formed  by  this  red  As   the  road   descends   into   the 

clay,    which,    although    admirably  valley  of  the  Matawan  and  enters 

adapted  for  bricks  and  pottery,  is  the  third  section,  the  character  of 

extremely    bad    for    road  -  making,  the  soil  and  scenery  again  changes — 

When  hard  and  diy,   it  was  good  the  red  clay  is  left  behind,  and  one 

for  traffic ;  but  after  a  shower  of  rain  enters    a    rolling    country  of  ,  rich 

it  became  so  slippery  that  horses  clayey  loam,  with  sandy  rises  here 

had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  their  and  there,  all  thickly  wooded  over, 

feet,  and  a  regularly  wet  day  caused*  Two  unfordable  slreams,  one  of  24, 

the  wheels  to  sink  so  deep,  that  the  the  other  of  about  33  yards  in  width, 

horses  struggled  through  it  with  diffi-  had  to  be  bridged  over  in  this  sec 
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lion.     As  already  stated,  nearly  the  our  appeals  as  British  soldiers  ever 

whole  of  the  last  eighteen  miles  of  will  when  under  men  in  whom  they 

road,  including  these  twohridges,  had  have  unbounded  confidence, 

to  be  made  after  our  arrival,  which  Before  a  start    could    be    made 

retarded  our  progress  to  an  extent  it  was    essential  that  at  least  two 

that  had  not  been  anticipated.  months^  supplies  for  the  whole  force 

The  road  is  much  more  level  in  should  be  collected  at  Shebandowan 

this  section  than  in  the  other  two ;  Lake. 

but  at  many  places  the  natural  Our  transport  horses  were  very 
drainage  is  so  bad,  that  even  up  to  fat  when  they  landed,  and  had  to 
the  date  when  the  force  had  finally  begin  work  at  once,  so  that,  although 
embarked  at  Shebandowan,  the  allowed  to  eat  as  much  oats  and  hay 
track  cut  through  the  forest  was  as  they  could,  they  quickly  fell  off 
useless  as  a  highway  for  constant  dreadfully  in  condition.  The  bad- 
and  heavy  traflfic.  Had  it  not  been  ness  of  the  roads  rendered  the  work 
discovered  in  time,  as  already  de-  very  severe  upon  them,  and  a  large 
tailed,  that  the  river  could  be  made  proportion  were  soon  unfit  for 
available,  particularly  along  parts  of  draught,  owing  to  sore  shoulders, 
this  third  section,  for  the  transport  Two  causes  contributed  chiefly  to 
of  our  boats  and  stores,  we  should  this:  first,  the  badness  of  the  col- 
have  been  delayed  a  month  or  six  lars ;  and  secondly,  the  carelessness 
weeks  still  further '  than  we  were,  of  the  drivers, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  reached  The  harness  had  been  provided 
Fort  Garry  in  time  to  have  fitted  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and, 
up  barrack  accommodation  for  the  like  all  the  military  stores  supplied 
troops  before  the  winter  set  in,  or  by  it  for  this  Expedition,  was  of  an 
to  have  brought  them  back  before  inferior  description  obtained  by  con- 
tho  frost  had  closed  the  rivers  and  tract  The  military  force  in  Canada 
small  lakes  to  be  passed  on  the  was  to  be  reduced  in  the  summer  of 
higher  portions  of  the  route.  1870 ;  and  orders  had  been  received 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  by  the  general  commanding,  desir- 
facts,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  ing  him  to  dispose  of,  on  the  spot, 
emergency,  that  justified  those  re-  or  to  send  home  to  England — ac- 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  the  Ex-  cording  as  he  might  think  best  for 
pedition  in  calling  upon  the  men  to  the  public  interest — all  the  military 
undergo  the  unceasing  labour  that  stores,  giving  the  Dominion  Govern- 
was  entailed  upon  them.  "  Sunday  ment  the  option  of  buying  at  a  val- 
shone  no  Sabbath-day  for  them,  nation  all  or  any  portion  of  them. 
From  the  time  the  troops  began  to  We  had  in  store  plenty  of  harness 
advance,  "  Push  on,  push  on,"  was  and  every  description  of  article  re- 
the  hourly  cry  of  the  oflScers ;  and  quired  for  the  equipment  of  the 
every  one,  down  to  the  youngest  force,  the  regulation  prices  of  which 
bugler,  being  taken  into  the  leader's  were  considerably  below  what  simi- 
confidence  regarding  the  necessity  lar  but  vastly  inferior  articles  could 
for  haste,  recognised  the  urgency  of  be  obtained  for  in  the  open  market 
the  case,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  It  did  not,  however,  suit  the 
the  wheel  with  a  will  and  a  cheery  Ottawa  Ministers,  whose]  province 
energy  that  bid  defiance  to  all  ob-  it  was  to  obtain  the  required  stores, 
stacles.  We  treated  our  men  not  as  to  get  them  from  our  magazines ; 
machines,  but  as  reasoning  beings,  *they  preferred  purchasing  the  in- 
having  all  feelings  in  common  with  ferior  and  dearer  articles  through 
ourselves;  and  they  responded    to  their   own   agents  from  their  own 
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political  friends  and  supporters,  planking.  A  roof  is  also  quickly 
When  money  is  to  be  spent  in  and  efficiently  made  with  troughs 
Canada,  the  opportunity  is  seldom  hewn  from  logs  of  American  pop- 
lost  for  furthering  party  objects,  lar,  placed,  as  tiles  are,  in  rows 
Asa  stronger  illustration  of  this,  we  alternately  convex  and  concave, 
may  here  mention  that  the  boots  each  trough  being  cut  of  sufficient 
supplied  to  the  militia  regiments  length  to  reach  from  the  apex  to 
were  so  utterly  worthless  after  a  the  eave  of  the  roof ;  and  one  large 
f6W  weeks'  wear,  that,  upon  arriv-  one,  cut  from  a  tree  of  greater  dia- 
ing  at  Thunder  Bay,  it  was  found  meter,  being  placed  longitudinally 
necessary  to  send  back  to  Canada  at  top,  along  the  ridge,  so  as  to  cover 
for  new  ones  from  our  stores — so  up  the  ends  of  the  troughs  of  both 
tiiat  the  country  had  to  pay  for  two  sides  of  the  roof  where  they  meet 
pair  per  man  instead  of  one.  above. 

The  men  for  the  land  transport  Diu*ing  the  month  of  June,  and 
service  were  especially  engaged  for  half  the  month  of  July,  the  work 
this  duty  by  the  militia  depart-  on  the  road  went  on  unremittingly, 
ment ;  and,  with  some  exceptions,  a  "  corduroying  "  being  alone  attempt- 
more  worthless  set  as  drivers  and  ed ;  ditches  were  made  at  points  only 
horse-keepers  it  is  scarcely  possible  where  they  were  essential  to  prevent 
to  imagine.  Men  of  all  sorts  of  flooding.  As  few  of  our  readers 
callings,  except  those  accustomed  to  have  ever  seen  a  corduroy  road — 
the  care  of  horses,  were  enlisted,  so  may  none  of  them  ever  have  to 
that  some  of  them  did  not  even  drive  over  one ! — a  few  lines  de- 
know  how  to  put  a  set  of  harness  scribing  its  construction  may  not 
together.  As  soon  as  these  men  be  out  of  place.  The  course  to  be 
got  clear  of  a  station  on  the  road,  followed  through  the  forest  having 
and  out  of  view  of  the  transport  been  marked  out  by  "blazing"  a 
officers,  they  played  all  sorts  of  line  of  trees,  the  required  breadth 
pranks,  and  instead  of  going  at  a  of  road  is  cleared  of  timber  and  all 
steady  walk,  chose  their  own  pace,  serious  obstructions,  and  partially 
sometimes  amusing  themselves  by  levelled.  Logs  of  from  six  to  nine 
racing.  It  was  found  necessary  to  inches  in  diameter  are  then  cut  ten 
make  some  examples  amongst  the  feet  long,  and  laid  close  together 
worst-behaved  before  anything  like  side  by  side,  small  branches  and 
discipline  could  be  maintained  sand  or  earth  being  strewn  over 
amongst  them.  them    to    till    up    the    unavoidable 

As   a  protection   for    the    horses  interstices.     Such    was  'the    rough 

against  the  heavy  rains,  ranges   of  method    pursued    by    us;     but    in 

rough  stables  were  erected  at  several  Canada    more     cai*eful     labour    is 

places  along  the  48  miles  of  road  bestowed  upon    roads  of    this    de- 

betweon   Prince    Arthur's    Landing  scription    when    they  are  intended 

and  the  lake — the  planks  for  those  for  more  permanent  use. 

at  the  former  place  being  brought  Before    leaving    Prince    Arthur's 

from  Collinpwood  in  steamers,  those  Landing,    a  deputation    of    Indians 

used    elsewhere    being   sawn    from  from    the    neighbourhood    of    Fort 

trees    cut     down    where    required.  Francis  arrived  to  inquire  what  we 

The     Canadian     axeman     is     very  were   doing,  and   what  were   to  be 

handy    at   constructing   shelter   for  our      intended     movements.       The 

either  cattle  or  stores:  the  bark  of  party  consisted  of  three  men,  two 

trees,  particularly  of  the  birch  and  boys,  and  a  squaw.     Few  of  us  had 

tamarack,  is  largely  used  instead  of  ever  before  seen  the  pure  heathen 
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North    American    Indian,    and    we  of  making  long  speeches  at  them, 

cannot  say  that  any  of  us  were  very  Many  of  the  chiefs  have  great  or»- 

favourably  impressed  by  these  spe-  torical  powers,  and  use  much  ges- 

cimens  of  that  people.     When  near  ticulation  when    declaiming.     They 

our  camp,  the  speaker  of  the  party,  expressed  astonishment  at    finding 

called   ^'Blackstone,^'  having  lagged  us    making    a    road    through  their 

behind  the  others,    was    overtaken  country  without  having  previously 

by    an    officer    who    was    driving  made  any  treaty  for  their  lands,  and 

towards   the   bay,  and  who  volun-  were  very  anxious  to  enter  upon  the 

teered  by  signs  to  give  him  a  lift;  subject  of  the  terms  we  intended 

the  offer  was  good-humouredly  ac-  proposing  for  the  extinction  of  their 

cepted.      This    Indian    chief     had  territorial  rights.     These  men   had 

never  been  in  a  wheeled  conveyance  really  no  just  claim  to  the  land  near 

before ;   and   having,  like  all  these  the    bay,   nor,    indeed,    one    might 

wood  savages,  an  instinctive  horror  say  to  the  land  lying  between  the 

of    horses,    the    drive    was    gone  hiUs  and  Lake    Superior,   as    they 

through  with  more  solemnity  than  never    hunted    there;    and  beyond 

pleasure.     When  he  came  in  sight  those  hills,  until  you  reached  Rainy 

of  the  tents  he  requested  permis-  River,   there    was    no    land    worth 

sion  to  dismount  where  there  was  making  a  treaty  about.     They  were 

a  little    stream  of    water.     Pulling  told    that    there    was  no  intention 

from   his  pocket  a  small  piece  of  whatever  of    making    any  arrange- 

soap,    he    wet    it,     and    plastered  men ts  on  the  subject  at  present :  but 

down     his     long,     straight,     black  that  hereafter,  should  the  Canadian 

hair    with    it,   and  tied  round  his  Government    require  any    of    their 

head  a  mink-skin,   from  which    at  land,   a    suitable    treaty  would    be 

the  back  stood  up  a  row  of  eagjie's  made,  when  ample  justice  would  be 

feathers,   with    here  and    there  an  done  them.     They  expressed  them- 

ormine-tail    hanging    from    them,  selves    as    devotedly    loyal    to    the 

Having  thus  completed  his    toilet,  *'  Great    Mother "  —  meaning     the 

he  came  into  camp.  Queen — and  anxious  to  assist  their 

An  English  missionary  who  had  white  brethren  to  the  utmost  of 
recently  arrived  from  Canada,  and  their  power.  They  were  made  to 
who  lived  close  to  the  beach,  in-  understand  that  we  merely  wished 
vited  the  whole  party  to  his  tent,  for  a  right  of  way  through  their 
where  he  gave  them  a  good  dinner  territory,  and  that  we  had  no  inten- 
— no  easy  matter,  as  an  Indian  will  tion  of  occupying  their  lands.  Pro- 
eat  as  mufh  as  four  white  men  if  mises  were  made  to  them  that  their 
allowed  to  have  as  much  as  ho  likes,  head  men  should  receive  suitable 
The  feast  over,  the  zealous  clergy-  presents;  but  that  as  we  were 
man  thought  he  might  improve  the  pressed  extremely  for  time,  and 
occasion  by  administering  to  their  would  have  great  difficulty  in  carry- 
spiritual  wants ;  but  they  no  sooner  ing  enough  supplies  with  us  to  last 
understood  his  object  than  they  during  our  tedious  journey,  they 
hastily  bolted  from  his  tent  as  if  it  must  not  expect  to  receive  them 
had  been  infected,  such  is  their  horror  from  the  soldiers  this  year  ;  that 
of  those  who  seek  to  convert  them.  the  officer  who  was  then  represent- 

Tho  deputation  was  formally  pre-  ing  Canada  at  Fort  Francis  would 

sen  ted  to  Colonel  Wolseley,  and  a  arrange  all    particulars    as    to    the 

groat  deal  of   talking  ensued.     The  quantities  of  things  they  were  to  be 

Indians    call     such    an    interview  given,   and  when  and  where    they 

a  "pow-wow,'*  and  are  very  fond  were  to  receive  them. 
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They  said   they  would   go    back  ones,  went  on  at  all  hours ;  and  the 

and  inform    their   friends   of  what  noisy  scene  at  the  falls,  where  the 

had  been    told    them,  and    in    the  boats  arriving  by  river  from  Thunder 

mean  time  we  were  welcome  to  help  Bay  had  to  be  portaged  over  aboiit 

ourselves    to    as    much  wood    and  fifty  yards,    impressed    upon    the 

water  along  the  line  of  route  as  we  stranger  visiting    our    camps    the 

might  require  daily.  earnestness  of  the  work  before  us. 

These  representatives  of  the  once  The  black  flies  and  sand-fliesi  were 
flourishing  tribe  of  Ojibewahs— or  very  troublesome  at  times,  but  a 
Chippewahs,  as  they  are  indifferently  merciful  Providence  has  only  given 
called — were  fine  straight  -  looking  them  power  to  annoy  man  by  day, 
men,  and  moved  about  with  a  cer-  so  that,  except  occasionally,  when 
tain  dignity  of  bearing.  Never  but  the  never-flagging  mosquito  buzzed 
once  did  any  of  them  express  as-  round  our  heads  at  night,  our  sleep 
tonishment  at  what  they  saw,  when  was  undisturbed.  Before  leaving 
the  oldest  of  the  party,  after  long  Canada  we  had  heard  such  ^^  travel- 
and  silent  contemplation  of  the  lers^  yarns"  about  the  positive  torture 
busy  scene  at  our  crowded  wharf,  we  should  have  to  undergo  fr<Mn 
said,  *^What  a  number  of  white  flies,  that  considerable  trouble  was 
men  there  must  be  in  the  world!"  taken  to  design,  as  a  protection 
They  were  told  to  help  themselves  against  them,  a  veil  made  of  net^ 
to  a  suit  of  clothes  each  from  a  shaped  like  a  bag  open  at  both  ends : 
shop  which  an  enterprising  trades-  it  was  to  be  worn  round  the  head, 
man  had  established  near  camp;  with  which  it  was  prevented  from 
and,  with  the  usual  childishness  and  coming  in  contact  by  hoops  made 
improvidence  of  their  race,  they  of  fine  crinoline  wire.  Much  ex- 
seemed  to  select  those  articles  which,  peijse  had  also  been  incuiTed  in 
of  all  others,  were  least  suited  for  providing  each  boat  with  a  can  of 
the  life  they  had  to  lead — a  frock-  stuff  known  to  all  salmon-fishermen 
coat  of  the  finest  cloth  being  the  in  North  America  as  mosquito  oiL 
garment  most  dear  to  them.  It  is  made  with  creosote  and  penny- 
Early  in  July  our  headquarters  royal ;  and  when  the  face  is  well 
were  transferred  to  the  bridge  over  anointed  with  this  disgusting  un- 
the  Matawan  River,  a  most  pic-  guent,  no  mosquito  or  other  winged 
turesque  spot.  Immediately  below  torment  will  touch  you  as  long  as  it  is 
the  bridge  there  was  a  fall,  and  fresh.  The  parties  engaged  in  bring- 
below  that  again  a  series  of  rapids  ing  up  the  boats  by  river,  and  some 
for  many  miles.  The  banks  being  of  those  stationed  at  places  along 
wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge^  the  road,  were  occasionally  glad  to 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  clearing  use  the  veil  towards  evening;  but 
sufficient  spaqe  for  the  camp  of  two  after  the  final  start  of  the  force  from 
battaliouF,  and  the  large  mass  of  Shebandowan,  the  only  use  they 
provisions  which  it  was  found  were  put  to  was  for  straining  water 
necessary  to  collect  there.  Here  we  through  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
erected  stables  and  rough  store-  where,  as  will  be  hereafter  described, 
houses,  so  that  the  place  quickly  the  water  was  almost  opaque  from 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  little  the  vegetable  matter  it  held  in  sus- 
village  busy  with  life,  where  the  pension.  The  oil  came  in  useful 
noise  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  for  burning  in  the  lamps  when  the 
resounded  from  early  dawn  until  supply  taken  for  them  had  been 
dark.  The  departure  of  empty  expended, 
waggons,  and  the  arrival  of  loaded  Although  the  extreme  measures  of 
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veils  and  oil  were  not  found  necessary,  the  mercantile  reader  that  this 
yet  whilst  we  were  encamped  in  the  "breaking  bulk"  so  repeatedly,  in- 
woods,  the  mosquitoes  were  always  jured  the  stores  considerably,  and 
sufficiently  annoying  to  render  it  entailed  much  labour  on  the  sol- 
desirable  to  have  as  much  smoke  as  diers. 

possible  round  where  you  sat  in  the  The  only  recreations  enjoyed  by 
evening,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  our  men  were  bathing  and  fishing. 
In  fr©nt  of  each  tent-door,  as  soon  Of  the  former,  whilst  working  in 
as  the  sun  went  down,  you  generally  the  boats,  all  had  more  than  enough, 
saw  what  the  backwoodsman  calls  a  for  the  men  had  constantly  to  work 
**  smudge"  smouldering  away,  filling  in  the  water;  but  whilst  employed 
the  tents  with  the  volumes  of  steamy  at  road-making  or  moving  stores 
smoke  which  it  omitted.  A  smudge  on  shore,  a  swim  after  the  day's 
is  simply  a  small  fire,  on  which  work  was  ended  was  most  enjoyable, 
is  put  damp  moss,  or  wet  rotten  The  water  in  Lake  Superior  is  al- 
wood  or  bark,  which  in  burning  ways  very  cold ;  but  that  in  some  of 
gives  out  clouds  of  vapour  laden  the  rivers — the  Matawan,  for  in- 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  impreg-  stance — was  positively  tepid,  so 
nate  the  air  more  effectually,  the  that  the  men  would  roll  about  in 
smudge  was  frequently  placed  actu-  it  for  a  length  of  time  without  feel- 
ally  inside  the  tent,  the  door  being  ing  any  ill  effects.  The  strangest 
left  open,  so  that  the  flies  incom-  phenomenon  was  in  M'Noil's  Bay, 
moded  by  the  atmosphere  might  on  Lake  Shebandowan,  when,  in 
escape.  When  the  tent  is  com-  swimming,  at  one  moment  you  pass- 
pletely  filled  with  smoke,  the  door  ed  through  a  narrow  strip  of  very 
is  fastened  up  for  the  night,  so  that  cold  water,  and  the  next  instant 
no  mosquito  can  enter.                  ,  you  were  in  water  as  warm  as  the 

The  stores  were  brought  by  our  human  body.     The  effect  was  most 

land-transport  waggons  as  far  as  the  curious,  and  is   supposed   to  come 

Matawan  camp ;  the  road  as  far  as  from  springs  rising  from  the  bottom 

that  being  in  fine  weather  very  good,  of  the  lake  in  that  shallow  portion 

all  things  considered.     The  great  nut  of  it     When   encamped  at  Prince 

to  crack  was  to  get  them  over  the  Arthur's  Landing  the  men  caught 

twenty-two  miles  between  there  and  immense  quantities    of    lake  trout, 

Lake  Shebandowan,  a  small  portion  many  of    them    weighing    ten    or 

only  of  that  distance  having  a  prac-  twelve  pounds,  those  of  five  or  six 

ticablo  road  over  it.     Every  mile  of  being  considered   small.     They  are 

navigable  water  on   the  River  was  without  exception  the  most  tasteless 

therefore  made  use  of,  the  stores  being  jaf  the  finny  tribe.     There  is  nothing 

sent  up  for  the  first  few  miles  in  repulsive  about  them,  either  in  ap- 

boats,   then    conveyed  a  few  more  pearance  or  in  flavour,;  but  still,  as 

miles    in  waggons,    then    in    boats  food,  we  know  of  no  thing  which  is 

again  for  about  eleven  miles,  then  less    palatable  without   being    posi- 

a  short  distance  again  by  waggon,  tively  nauseous.      At    the  various 

and   finally  by  water  again  for  the  other    camps  along    the  road,  and 

last  three  miles    to    Shebandowan  subsequently   during     the    advance 

Lake :  there  they  were  collected  on  upon  Fort  Garry,  the  men  used  to 

a    sandy  beach,   previous  to  being  catch    pike  by  trolling    from    the 

distributed    amongst    the    brigades  boats.      Those  with    black    backs 

as   they   started    finally    for    Fort  were  fair  eating ;  but  the  other  sorts 

Garry.  .  were  bony  and  soft,  with  a  muddy 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  flavour.      Each    brigade    was    fur- 
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nished  with  a  fishing-net,  as  it  was  from  the  lack  of  an  efficient  staff  to 
expected  that  large  quantities  of  cany  out  the  instructions  received 
fish  would  he  obtained  along  the  from  Ottawa,  the  details  of  all  such 
line  of  route  to  vary  the  daily  diet :  arrangements  throughout  the  pro- 
but  it  was  subsequently  found  im-  gress  of  the  Expedition  invariably 
possible  to  use  them ;  for  being  so  fell  to  the  ground  The  result  was, 
pressed  for  time,  we  never  halted  for  that  according  as  every  six  or  eight 
a  day  until  we  reached  Fort  Alex-  boats  arrived  daily,  they  had  to  be 
ander,  close  to  Lake  Winnipeg ;  and  fitted  with  rowlocks,  masts,  sails, 
as  every  one  worked  hard  lintil  dark  rudders,  etc. :  those  made  for  each 
every  evening,  there  was  never  time  individual  boat  were  not  to  be  found  ; 
for  net-setting.  so  that  really  the  onus  of  fitting  out 
Headquarters  were  moved  on  the  the  boats  devolved  upon  the  troops, 
14th  July,  to  a  spot  within  about  each  captain  looking  after  the  equip 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Shebando-  ment  for  the  boats  of  his  own  brigade, 
wan  Lake.  The  16th  of  that  month  This  occasioned  some  delay;  for  as 
had  for  some  time  been  named  for  the  boats  were  of  many  different 
the  departure  of  the  first  detachment ;  models  and  sizes,  rudders,  etc.,  re- 
but as  the  day  drew  near,  so  much  quired  much  alteration  before  they 
still  remained  to  be  done,  that  few  could  be  made  to  fit  boats  of  a  dif- 
believed  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  ferent  class  from  those  for  which 
programme  laid  down.  The  spot  they  had  been  constructed. 
on  the  lakes  selected  as  the  starting-  During  the  progress  of  this  Expe- 
point  was  at  its  extreme  eastern  end,  dition,  we  had  many  opportunities 
where  there  was  a  beach  of  bright  of  observing  from  behind  the  scenes 
yellow  sand  for  some  hundreds  of  how  Government  affairs  are  managed 
yards  devoid  of  rocks  or  stones.  The  in  Canada,  where  every  day  the  cor- 
forest  reaching  down  to  the  water's  rupt  practices  common  in  Washing- 
edge,  entailed  a  considerable  amount  ton  are  being  more  and  more  adopt- 
of  clearing  before  sufficient  space  for  ed.  The  gentleman  who  represented 
a  small  camp,  and  for  the  marquees  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
to  hold  the  perishable  stores,  could  us  was  a  most  hard-working  man, 
be  obtained.  A  wharf  was  soon  run  who  never  spared  himself  in  any 
out  into  the  deep  water,  alongside  of  way.  If  he  was  always  over-sanguine, 
which  the  boats  were  to  be  loaded,  it  was  at  least  an  agreeable  failing, 
A  cooper's  shop  was  established,  and  perhaps  avose  from  calculations 
where  all  the  barrels  that  had  re-  based  upon  the  belief  that  other  men 
ceived  injury  during  their  many  would  work  as  hard  as  he  did  him- 
changes  from  carts  to  boats,  and  xiice  self.  He  had  his  hands  always  full, 
t?er«(?,  were  re-hooped,  those  from  and  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  man, 
which  the  brine  had  leaked  being  aided  by  the  most  efficient  of  stafi^s, 
refilled.  Carpenters  were  hard  at  could  possibly  do  well.  Alas  for 
work  repairing  the  boats,  many  of  his  sake,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
which  leaked  considerably,  all  having  and  for  the  progress  of  the  Expedi- 
sufiered  more  or  less  from  the  sharp-  tion,  those  under  him,  with  one  or 
pointed  rocks  of  the  Kaministiquia.  two  exceptions,  were  the  most  help- 
According  to  the  arrangements  made  lessly  useless  men  that  it  is  possible 
with  the  Canadian  authorities,  the  to  imagine !  Instead  of  being  per- 
boats  were  to  have  been  handed  mitted  to  choose  his  own  assistants, 
over  to  us  complete  with  all  their  he  had  all  sorts  of  hangers-on  about 
own  stores  ;  but  unfortunately,  from  the  Ministers  forced  upon  him.  Some 
want  of   an  organised  system,  and  were  broken-down  drunkards   who 
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it  was  thought  by  their  friends  might  they  struck  with  blows  that  made 
be  reclaimed,  if  they  could  only  be  all  nature  shake  and  tremble.  Then 
sent  on  an  errand  into  a  country  followed  what  is  commonly  known 
where  no  whisky  was  to  be  had.  as  rain,  but  which  in  this  instance 
All  more  or  less  belonged  to  the  was  as  sheets  of  water  timibling  upon 
class  known  in  America  as  ^^  loafers  '^  us  in  rapid  succession,  beginning 
— ^men  who  lived  no  one  know  how,  suddenly  and  ending  as  abruptly^ 
spending  nearly  all  their  time  in  The  morning  of  the  16th  was,  how- 
bars,  ^^  liquoring-up  '^  and  smoking,  ever,  finei  with  a  bright  sun  shin- 
We  were  much  amused  one  day  ing,  and  a  strong  westerly  wind 
upon  entering  into  conversation  witii  blowing,  which,  although  it  served 
a  young  gentleman  who  called  him-  to  dry  up  everything,  raised  such 
self  the  ^^book-keeper'' at  one  of  the  a  sea  on  the  lake  that  wave  after 
roadside  stations.  He,  upon  being  wave  rolled  in  towards  shore,  break- 
askedT  the  employment  he  had  been  ing  with  a  heavy  surf  over  the  sandy 
hired  for,  said,  most  naively,  that  beach  in  M' Neil's  Bay.  Whilst 
having  a  brother  in  Manitobah  this  lasted  little  could  be  done :  the 
whom  he  desired  to  see,  his  uncle,  empty  boats  were  either  kept  moored 
the  Minister  for  Public  Works,  had  out  in  deep  water  in '  strings  one 
placed  him  upon  the  staff  of  that  behind  the  others,  or  were  drawn  up 
department,  so  that  he  might  be  high  and  dry  on  the  shore.  Its 
taken  there  in  one  of  our  boats  force  lessened  as  the  sun  approached 
without  expense  to  himself.  When  the  horizon ;  and  as  the  lake  became 
appointments  are  to  be  given  away,  sufSciently  calm,  boat  after  boat  was 
it  is  not  a  question  of  obtaining  brought  alongside  the  wharf  and 
good  men,  but  of  how  party  pur-  received  its  allotted  cargo.  Such 
poses  may  bo  served  by  a  judicious  a  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  is 
allotment  of  them  amongst  politi-  seldom  to  be  witnessed.  Each  boat 
cal  supporters  and  their  relations.  had  to  be  complete  in  itself  with  60 

Strong  westerly  winds  prevailed  days'  provisions  for  all  on  board, 
on  Lake  Shebandowan  whilst  the  with  ammunition,  camp  equipment, 
final  arrangements  were  being  made  and  a  hundred  other  things,  all  essen- 
for  our  start,  so  that  upon  some  days  tial  for  health  and  safety.  Every 
such  a  sea  came  rolling  in  and  break-  one  felt  that  their  comfort  and  pre- 
ing  upon  the  shore  that  it  was  im-  servation  would  be  endangered  if 
possible  to  load  boats,%or  to  get  them  any  of  the  articles  selected  after  so 
off  had  we  even  succeeded  in  equip-  much  careful  thought  by  General 
ping  them.  Most  fortunately  these  Lindsay  were  forgotten ;  for  we  all 
**  blows  "  seldom  became  powerful  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  we  should 
until  about  nine  or  ten  a.m.,  and  have  bid  a  long  farewell  to  civilisa- 
generally  wore  themselves  out  to-  tion,  and  that  ere  many  days  had 
wards  four  or  five  p.m.,  so  that  we  passed  we  should  be  beyond  the 
had  almost  always  several  hours  in  reach  of  all  assistance  from  the  out- 
the  morning  and  evening  for  push-  side  world.  OflScers  and  non-com- 
ing on  our  work.  missioned  were  running  about  in  all 

On  the  night  of    the  16th  July  directions,  some  searching  for  oars, 

we  had  the  most  violent  thunder-  otiiers  for  ifiissing  sails,  etc.     Here 

storm  experienced  during  the  entire  a  sergeant  came  to  say  that  the  spare 

operation.     The  heavens  seemed  at  rowlocks  issued  to  his  boat  would 

times  as  if  to  open  and  let  fall  great  not  fit ;    another  reported  that  al- 

crushing  weights  of  exploding  sub-  though  he  had  been  given  a  lamp,  he 

stance  upon  the  earth  beneath,  which  had  not  received  any  oil  for  it, — and 
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so  on ;  staff  officers  running  about  scene  had  the  stillness  of  death  about 

in  all  dhrections,  endeavouring  to  rec-  it,  which  in  the  distance  seemed  all 

tify  mistakes  and  smooth  down  dif-  the  more  deathlike  from  the  con- 

Acuities.     To  a  civilian  unacquainted  trast  between  it  and  the  noise  im- 

with  the  working  of  an  army,  and  mediately  around  us.     This  absence 

the  manner  in  which  various  duties  of  animal  or  even  insect  life  in  the 

are    classified,    divided    and    subdi-  North  American    woods  is    one  of 

vided  amongst  ranks  and    individ-  tiieir  most  striking  characteristics. 

oals,  each  having  their  special  work  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  this 

assigned  to  them,  such  a  scene  must  little  flotilla  of  boats  row  off  over 

have    been    like    Pandemonium   let  the  lake  whilst  it  still  glowed  with 

loose.  the  golden  tinges  of  the  sun's  last 

The  boats  being  duly  loaded,  the  rays.     It  called  to  mind  many  an 

crews  were  put  into  them.     In  more  account  read  in  early  youth  of  very 

than  one  instance  it  was  found  that  similar    scenes,     when    freebooting 

the  men  when  placed  on  the  thwarts  Norsemen  weighed  anchor  and  shook 

had  no  room  to  stretch  their  legs  out  their  sails  in  some  secluded  in- 

6o  as  to  enable  them  to  row,  and  let   bent  upon  adventure.     Except 

a  restowage  of  cargo  had  therefore  that  we  had  rifled  guns  and  cannon, 

to  be  effected.     All  were  laden  to  our  equipment  and  our  arrangements 

the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  for  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  na- 

fiafety.     Up  to  a  late  hour  tiie  pro-  ture  were  of  a  most  primitive  de- 

per  number  of  voyageurs  had   not  scription.     It  seemed    curious  that 

arrived.     The  original  intention  was  a  military  expedition  should  be  fitted 

to  have  three    in    eaclfr   boat  who  out  in  such  an  advanced  era  of  civili- 

were  to  steer  it^  and  manage  it  when  sation,  in  an  age  so  justly  celebrated 

in    rapid    water — an    art    of    itself  for  its  inventions  and  its  progress  in 

requiring  great    nerve    as    well    as  those  arts  and  sciences  which  now 

lengthened  expdnence.  enter  so  largely  into  the  organisation 

At  the  last  moment  the  number  of  armies,  and  yet  that  it  should  not 

per  boat  had  to  be  reduced  to  two,  be  possible  to  enlist  into  its  services 

more  not  being  forthcoming.  the  aid  either  of  steam   or  of  the 

The  sun  had  disappeared  for  some  electric  telegraph.     The  sail  and  the 

time  ere,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  oar  were  to  be  our  means  of  propul- 

order  was  given  for  this  first  detach-  sion,  as  they  had  been  those  of  the 

ment  to  **  shove  off.''     It  consisted  Greeks  and  Romans  in  classic  times  ; 

of  two  companies  of  the  60th  Rifles,  and  when  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 

a   detachment  of    Royal   Engineers  600  miles'  journey,  we  should  have 

and  of  Royal  Artillery,  with  two  7-  as  much  difficulty  and  as  far  to  send 

poonder  guns,  all  under  command  of  in  order  to  communicate  with  even 

Colonel  Feildon  of  the  60th.  the  nearest  telegraph  office,  as  Csesar 

The  wind  had  died  away  com-  had  when  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
pletely,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  Rome,  announcing  his  successful  de- 
lake  calm  as  a  mirror,  wherein  was  scent  upon  our  shores  more  than 
reflected  only  the  mist  of  the  ap-  1900  years  ago. 

preaching  evening.     There  was    no  All  sorts  of  melancholy  prophecies  • 

hum  of  birds  or  insects  from  the  had  been  published  in  the  papers  as 

woods  which  fringed  its  shores,  no  to  the  dangers   we  should  have  to 

swallows  rippTcd  its  smoothness  in  encounter.     We  were  to  be  devoured 

their  hunt    after  an  evening  meal,  by  mosquitoes  and  other  flics.    It 

Except  at  this  little  spot,  where  we  was    said    the   Indians    themselves 

were  all  bustle  and  excitement,  the  could  not  live  in  the  woods  during 
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July ;  others  who  knew  the  country  drawbacks  attendant  upon  it  From 
declared  that  the  heat  was  then  so  the  1st  June  to  the  16th  July  (when 
stifling  that  tlie  most  acclimatised  this  first  detachment  started)  it  had 
hunters  had  to  forsake  them,  and  rained  upon  twenty-three  days.  Fine 
seek  for  air  and  breath  along  the  weather  always  cheers  men  up  when 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Many  in  the  field ;  and  as  the  embarkation 
asserted  that  the  Indians  would  took  place  on  a  loyely  day,  this  faot^ 
never  permit  us  to  pass  through  added  to  the  novelty  of  the  opera- 
their  country  without  enforcing  the  tion,  raised  our  animal  spirits.  Even 
payment  of  a  large  subsidy ;  whilst  the  few  of  a  desponding  tempera- 
many  laughed  at  the  notion  of  ever  ment,  who  for  some  time  before  had 
attempting  to  make  the  journey  to  never  ceased  repeating  that  a  start 
Fort  GaiTy  in  anything  except  bark  was  out  of  the  question  "  for  a  long 
canoes  manned  by  Indians.  When  time '- — even  these  men  were  seen  to 
told  of  the  description  of  boats  we  smile  with  gratification  as  the  boats 
were  takmg  with  us,  some  pitied  us  pushed  off  from  shore,  the  men 
as  poor  deluded  people,  totally  ig-  cheering  for  "  Fort  Garry." 
norant  of  what  was  before  us ;  whilst  No  men  ever  b^i^an  an  imder- 
all  these  wiseacres  seemed  to  con-  taking,  notwithstanding  the  evil 
sider  us  as  men  whom  the  gods  hav-  forebodings  of  croakers,  with  lighter 
ing  doomed  to  destruction  had  first  hearts ;  every  man  seemed  as  if  he 
becrazed.  was  embarking  at  Richmond  for  a 
Sensible  men  who  had  but  recent-  pleasure-trip  on  the  river ;  and  all, 
ly  returned  vid  the  United  States  the  private  just  as  much  as  the 
from  Manitobah  said  that  our  force  officer,  appeared  to  take  a  real  earn- 
ought  at  least  to  be  three  times  est  interest  in  their  work.  They 
stronger  than  it  was :  that  Kiel  were  pictures  of  good  health  and 
was  on  the  look-out  for  our  advance,  soldier-like  condition.  Whilst  sta- 
and  intended  to  defend  step  by  step  tioned  at  Prince  Arthur^  s  Landing, 
and  mile  by  mile  the  difficult  ooun-  and  the  other  larger  camps,  the  men 
try  we  should  have  to  pass  through,  had  fresh  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes 
where  a  few  good  huntsmen,  accus-  every  day.  No  spirits  were  allowed 
tomed  to  the  woods,  could  annihilate  throughout  the  journey  to  Fort 
an  army ;  in  fact,  that  General  Brad-  Garry,  but  all  ranks  had  daily  a 
dock's  fate  was  in  store  for  us,  &c.  large  ration  of  tea.  This  was  one 
&c.  Never  did  any  expedition  have  of  the  very  few  military  expedi- 
more  lugubrious  prophecies  made  tions  ever  undertaken  by  English 
concerning  it.  troops  where  intoxicating  liquor 
From  time  to  time  the  soldiers  formed  no  part  of  the  daily  ration, 
were,  however,  encouraged  by  intel-  It  was  an  experiment  based  upon 
ligenco  received  from  Red  River  an-  the  practice  common  in  Canada, 
nouncing  Ricl's  determination  to  where  the  lumbermen,  who  spend 
show  fight.  The  work  on  the  the  whole  winter  in  the  backwoods, 
Kaministiquia  River  had  been  so  employed  upon  the  hardest  laboor, 
very  severe,  and  that  of  road-making  and  exposed  to  a  freezing  tempera- 
.  — ^always  distasteful  to  soldiers — so  ture,  are  allowed  no  spirits,  but 
very  wearisome,  that  all  looked  for-  have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  tea. 
ward  to  the  embarkation  at  Sheban-  Our  old-fashioned  generals  accept, 
dowan  Lake  as  a  relief  from  toil,  or  without  any  attempt  to  question  its 
at  least  regarded  it  as  a  new  phase  truth,  the  traditional  theory  of  rum 
in  the  undertaking  whose  novelty  being  essential  to  keep  British  sol- 
alone    would    compensate    for   any  diers  in  health  and  humour.     Let 
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us  hope  that  the  experience  we  have  The  officer  representing  the  Oana 
acquired  during  the  Red  River  Ex-  dian  Government  with  us,  whAe 
pedition  may  have  buried  for  ever  duty  it  was  to  have  furnished  them, 
this  old-fogyish  superstition.  Never  found  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
have  the  soldiers  of  any  nation  been  Indians  he  had  depended  upon  to 
called  upon  to  perform  more  un-  act  in  this  capacity  held  back  and 
ceasingly  hard  work  ;  and  it  may  refused  the  *^  job  **  upon  all  sorts  of 
be  confidently  asserted,  without  excuses.  As  described  in  the  pre- 
dread  of  contradiction,  that  no  men  vious  article,  the  priesthood  of  Can- 
have  ever  been  more  cheerful  or  ada  being  much  opposed  to  this 
better  behaved  in  every  respect  No  Expedition,  had  preached  it  down 
spirit-ration  means  no  crime  ;  and  everywhere ;  and  there  can  be  little 
even  the  doctors,  who  anticipated  doubt  that  priestly  influence  was 
serious  illness  from  the  absence  of  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Christian 
liquor,  will  allow  that  no  troops  Indians  settled  near  Fort  William, 
have  ever  been  healthier  than  we  to  prevent  them  from  acting  as  our 
were  from  the  banning  to  the  end  guides.  These  Indians  are  partial- 
of  the  operation.  With  the  excep-  ly  civilised,  many  of  them  speak 
tion  of  slight  cases  of  diarrhoea,  French,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
arising  from  change  of  diet,  it  may  can  write  their  own  language  in  a 
be  said  that  sickness  was  unknown  character  which  has  been  invented 
amongst  us.  especially  for    them.    They  live   in 

The  same  busy  scene  was  repeated  houses  clustered  together  on  both 
daily  up  to  the  2d  August,  when  banks  of  the  Kaministiquia,  a  few 
the  last  detachment  started.  The  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  Lake 
weather  had  improved  greatly,  and  Superior.  The  village,  for  such  it 
remained  good  until  nearly  the  end  may  be  called,  is  known  as  the 
of  August^  when  it  again  turned  to  ^*  Mission,''  from  the  Jesuit  esta- 
rain.  The  expeditionary  force,  from  blishment  there.  They  cultivate 
front  to  rear,  covered  the  route  for  small  patches  of  ground  ;  but  their 
150  miles  ;  but  as  arrangements  had  chief  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
been  made  for  communicating  and  hood  is  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
sending  messages  either  backwards  by  working  for  the  Hudson  Bay 
or  forwards,  and  as  the  officer  com-  Company  as  voyageurs  on  the  in- 
manding  the  whole  force  travelled  land  rivers,  transporting  goods  from 
about  in  a  bark  canoe,  well  manned  one  post  to  the  others.  This  Expe- 
by  Indians,  going  from  one  detach-  dition  to  Red  River  would  have 
ment  to  another  as  he  considered  been  a  godsend  to  them  if  they  had 
necessary,  all  were  well  in  hand,  and  not  been  tampered  with,  as  it  would 
under  his  control  for  concentration  have  afforded  them  lucrative  em- 
at  any  time,  should  circumstances  ployment  They  know  every  river, 
have  required  it  The  officer  com-  lake,  and  portage  in  the  country  as 
manding  each  brigade  had  been  far  as  Fort  Francis  ;  and  in  previous 
furnished  with  a  map  of  the  route,  years,  when  exploring  and  surveying 
which,  although  far  from  accurate,  parties  had  been  at  work  in  their 
gave  a  sufficiently  detailed  delinea-  country,  they  had  done  good  scr- 
tion  of  the  country  to  enable  them  vice  in  a  most  willing  and  cheerful 
to    steer    their  course    by  compass    manner. 

across  the  large  lakes.  We  had  They  are  a  simple-minded  but 
been  promised  an  ample  supply  of  very  superstitious  race,  easily  ruled 
guides,  but  only  very  few  were  forth-  by  the  Jesuit  Father  who  has  spent 
coming  when  required.  his  life  amongst  them  doing  good. 

VOL.  fix. — NO.  DCLXIII.  E 
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Rumour  was  busy  at  this  village  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Hud- 
fnghtening  them  with  stories  of  son  Bay,  no  mountains  abut  upon 
KiePs  determination  to  fight,  and  of  it,  although  there  are  some  hills  in 
the  great  numbers  of  armed  men  at  the  distance.  The  north  side  had 
his  back.  These  Christian  Chip-  been  burnt  over  for  miles  inland, 
pewahs  have  an  extraordinary  dread  where  blackened  trunks  stood  up 
of  war — so  much  so,  that  when  we  against  the  sky-line  as  one  viewed 
had  reached  Fort  Francis,  the  few  the  shore  from  the  boats.  For  miles 
who  did  accompany  us  so  far  be-  raspberry-bushes  had  taken  the  place 
came  terror-stricken  by  the  warlike  of  the  destroyed  forest,  the  fruit  of 
reports  that  Riel's  emissaries  had  which  supplied  a  good  supper  to  the 
spread  amongst  the  Indians  in  that  several  detachments  that  had  to 
district,  and  positively  refused  to  spend  the  evening  there.  The  south- 
go  any  further.  When  a  little  co-  ern  side  is  thickly  wooded  with  very 
ercion  was  tried  by  telling  them  poor  timber,  poplar  being  the  pre- 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  give  vailing  tree  ;  indeed  there  is  so  much 
them  any  provisions  to  take  them  rock  and  so  little  soil  everywhere  in 
back  to  their  homes  unless  they  this  vicinity,  that  it  is  only  wonder- 
kept  with  us,  they  bewailed  their  f  ul  how  anything  can  grow.  A  por- 
fate,  many  of  them  with  tears,  say-  tago  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
ing  they  would  risk  anything  sooner  took  us  into  another  lake  about  8 
than  go  on  where  there  was  to  be  miles  long,  our  course  over  which 
fighting — their  determination  was  was  due  north  ;  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs 
not  to  be  shaken  by  any  arguments  was  reached  from  it  by  a  portage  of 
or  promises.  The  warlike  character-  over  a  mile  in  length.  The  latter  is 
istics  for  which  the  North  American  a  curiously- shaped  and  straggling  ex- 
Indian  was  so  celebrated,  if  they  are  panse  of  water,  in  which  there  are 
faithfully  described  in  *'  Hiawatha"  islands  without  number,  many  being 
and  Cooper's  novels,  have  disap-  of  suflBcient  size  to  have  great  bays 
peared  even  from  the  once  celebrated  stretching  for  miles  into  them.  One 
tribe  of  Irroquois.  Of  this  latter  island  so  closely  resembles  another 
race  we  had  a  considerable  number  that  it  is  wonderful  how  any  of  us 
as  voyageurs,  a  large  proportion  of  found  our  way  over  the  20  miles  to 
whom  were  most  anxious  to  turn  be  travelled  before  we  reached  the 
back  from  Fort  Francis  when  they  next  portage.  Even  the  brigade  fur- 
heard  the  startling  accounts  of  the  nished  with  the  most  experienced 
number  of  RieVs  followers,  and  of  guides,  strayed  sometimes  for  hours 
his  determination  to  fight.  Their  out  of  their  course.  Steering  solely 
minds  were  only  to  be  quieted  by  by  the  compass  took  one  repeatedly 
assuring  them  of  the  falseness  of  into  these  large  bays  ;  and  nothing  is 
these  rumours.  more  disheartening  then  finding  one's 
Shebandowan  Lake,  about  20  self  in  h  evl  de  sac  after  a  pull  for 
miles  long  and  a  few  wide,  run-  many  miles  up  one  of  these  bays, 
ning  in  a  W.  by  N.  direction,  has  and  having  to  row  back  again  to 
no  striking  features  to  distinguish  it  search  for  another  passage.  Imme- 
from  thousands  of  other  lakes  in  diately  as  we  passed  out  of  this  lake 
Canada.  It  has  about  the  same  pro-  we  had  the  stream  with  us  all  the 
portion  of  islands,  and  the  same  rest  of  our  voyage, 
cliffless  shore  common  to  nearly  all  Having  steered  for  about  the  first 
of  them.  As  it  is  almost  at  the  sum-  5  miles  over  this  lake  a  N.W. 
mit  level  forming  th  e  watershed  be-  course,  the  general  direction  for 
t ween  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  more    than   100  miles  is  S.W.  :   a 
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slight  detour  is  then    made  to  the  means  an  extraordinary  or  unusua 

south,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  occurrence  amongst  those  people  wher 

as  far  as  Fort  Francis  is  in  a  N.  W.  in  such  straits.     She  was  certainly  a 

direction.  most  loathsome  creature  to  look  at ; 

We    shall   not  weary  the   reader  her  face  was  so  deeply  wrinkled,  and 

with  descriptions  of  the  many  lakes  the  wrinkles  so  full  of  dirt,  that  she 

and  rivers  and  dreary  portages  passed  seemed  as  if  tattooed. 
over  diu'ing  the  journey,  but  in  order        We  generally  spared    these    poor 

to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  country,  creatures  a  little  from  our  ration  ; 

we  shall  divide  it  into  three  sections :  whatever  we    gave   them   was   put 

the  first,  between  Shebandowan  and  into  a  pot,  in  which  was  boiled  to- 

Fort  Francis ;  the  second,  from  thence  gether  pork,  flour,  blueberries,  fish, 

to  Fort. Alexander ;   and  the  third,  biscuit^    Ac.    &c.     No    two    things 

from  that  place  to  Fort  Garry,  the  could  be  too  incongruous  to  be  boiled 

objective  point  of  the  Expedition.  at  the  same  time.     They  never  roast. 

The  first  section  is  a  dreary  region ;  grill,  or  stew,  boiling  being  their  sole 
unfit,  from  its  sterile  barrenness,  for  idea  of  the  culinary  art  They  were 
man^s  habitation.  Rock,  water,  and  very  fond  of  the  water  in  which  the 
stunted  trees  everjrwhere.  When  pork  was  boiled,  drinking  it  freely, 
it  was  necessary  to  pitch  tents,  we  as  if  it  was  some  delicious  beverage, 
seldom  found  enough  soil  for  the  They  generally  carried  in  their  canoes 
p^s  to  support  them,  and  were  a  fish-skin  bottle  filled  with  sturgeon- 
forced  to  use  large  stone  instead,  oil,  of  which  they  took  copious 
The  surface  is  covered  with  moss,  draughts  at  times.  The  women  wear 
which  in  some  places  was  so  thick  their  hair  in  one  long  plait  hanging 
that,  with  a  blanket  rolled  round  one,  down  behind,  the  men  in  two,  very 
our  bivouac  had  all  the  softness  of  often  joined  at  the  ends.  So  very 
a  luxurious  spring  bed.  The  blue-  beardless  are  the  men,  that  when  one 
berry-bushes  were  in  full  fruit  as  we  meets  a  canoe  with  Indians  sitting 
went  along,  afibrding  us  many  a  good  in  it,  there  might  often  be  difficulty 
meal,  and  enabling  us  to  vary  the  in  distinguishing  the  sexes,  if  it  were 
usual  menu  of  salt  pork  and  biscuit,  not  for  this  variety  in  the  number 
We  met  numerous  families  of  In-  of  plaits  with  which  they  are  coifea, 
dians,  who  thronged  round  our  boats  The  women  always  wear  leggings 
begging  for  provisions.  They  were  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  with  a 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  so  very  petticoat  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the 
dirty  that  their  presence  gives  one  leg ;  an  open  clotU  jacket,  with  a 
a  sort  of  creeping  sensation.  It  was  sort  of  boddice  supported  by  braces 
curious  to  see  them  arrive  at  a  por-  over  the  shoulders,  completes  their 
tage,  a  family  travelling  generally  in  costume.  The  men  were  genecally 
two  or  three  canoes.  The  lord  and  clothed  in  woollen  garments,  most- 
master  would  step  ashore,  pull  his  ly  of  quaint  old-fashioned  patterns 
canoe  up,  and  shouldering  his  gun  purchased  at  the  Hudson  Bay  posts, 
would  stalk  off  to  the  other  side,  Having  become  accustomed  to  the 
leaving  his  wife  or  wives,  as  the  case  coats  made  in  the  style  common 
might  be,  and  perhaps  his  mother,  here  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  In- 
to carry  over  the  canoes  and  all  their  dians  will  not  purchase  those  of 
worldly  goods.  any  other  pattern ;  so  that  the  Com- 

We  were  once  pointed  out  an  old  pany,  who  have  their  tailoring  done 

woman  who  some  years  ago  had  sup-  in  London,  have  to  get  the  clothes 

ported  life,  when  in  a  starving  con-  they  require  for  exportation   made 

dition,  by  eating  human  flesh — by  no  accordingly.     Unlike  their   squaws. 
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they  almost  always  wear  some  sort  or  paddled ;  two  others  steered,  with 
of  shirt ;  and  although  they  are  fre-  large-sized  paddles — one  in  the  bow, 
quently  without  trousers,  they  never,  the  other  in  the  stem.  The  post  of 
from  earliest  boyhood,  go  without  a  honour  is  in  the  bow ;  and  it  was 
breech-cloth.  They  seldom  or  never  curious  to  see  how  their  eyes  spark- 
build  a  hut  of  even  the  roughest  de-  led  with  fiery  enthusiam  as  they 
scription,  living,  as  their  ancestors  approached  the  roaring,  seething  wa- 
have  done  for  centuries,  in  wigwams  ters,  where  the  breaking  of  a  paddle, 
made  with  birch-bark  stretched  over  or  a  false  movement  of  any  sort, 
poles  driven  into  the  ground  in  a  would  send  the  whole  crew  to  cer- 
circle,  and  all  meeting  at  the  top.  tain  death.  They  seemed  thoroughly 
An  aperture  is  left  to  serve  as  a  chim-  at  home  at  the  most  trying  moment ; 
ney,  for  they  light  a  fire  and  cook  for  there  is  generally  in  all  rapids 
within  during  cold  weather.  The  one  particular  spot — perhaps  where 
space  left  as  a  door  is  closed  by  a  some  back  eddy  from  a  rock  tends 
curtain.  Altogether  it  is  a  cold  resi-  to  suck  in  everything  that  ap- 
dence  in  a  climate  where  the  Fahren-  preaches — that  is  the  climax  of  the 
heit  thermometer  ranges  for  months  danger,  which,  if  passed  safely,  the 
from  zero  to  many  degrees  below  it.  rest  is  easy  sailing.     The  intensity 

During  the  whole  of  our  journey  of  the  look  with  which  they  regard 
to  Fort  Francis  we  seldom  had  a  the  rushing  water  in  f  roht  of  them 
favourable  wind.  Although  this  whilst  every  fibre  in  their  powerful 
added  greatly  to  our  labour  at  the  frames  is  at  its  utmost  tension,  is  a 
oar,  still  it  blew  us  fine  weather,  thing  to  be  admired,  but  not  to  be 
Easterly  winds  in  these  regions  described  in  words,  nor  even  on 
bring  the  evaporations  from  the  canvas.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
great  lakes,  which  break  into  heavy  extreme,  almost  unearthly,  enjoy- 
showers  of  rain  against  the  hills  ment,  alloyed  with  a  reahsation  of 
forming  the  height  of  land.  Most  the  danger  to  be  encountered,  in 
of  the  rain  we  had  fell  at  night;  their  expression,  which  we  never 
and  if  we  occasionally  had  a  wet  remember  having  seen  in  any  face 
bivouac,  wood  was  plentiful,  and  before,  except  in  the  countenance  of 
we  were  able  to  dry  ourselves  easily  soldiers  at  the  hottest  moment  of 
before  large  fires.  Now  and  then  a  storming-party.  It  bespoke  the 
we  got  a  slant  of  wind,  and  when  earnestness  of  men  prepared  to  dare 
the  weather  was  fine  there  were  anything,  and  who  gloried  and  rev- 
ample  materials  for  the  artistes  brush,  elled  in  the  attendant  danger. 
the  white  sails  standing  out  so  well  Our  daily  routine  was  as  follows : 
against  the  dark-green  foliage  com-  At  the  first  streak  of  daylight  (occa- 
mon  to  every  island  and  shore  sionally  long  before  it)  the  reveille 
throughout  the  route.  was  sound^  followed  quickly  by 

The  only  difficult  and  dangerous  a  cry  of  "  Fort  Garry "  from  every 

rapids  in  this  section  were   on    the  tent  or  bivouac  fire.     This  was  the 

Sturgeon  River,  where  estreme  care  watchword  of  the  force,  as  "  Arms 

is  necessary  in  running   them.     A  men,  and  canoes"  ("Arma  vinim- 

number    of    Irroouois  were  perma-  que  cano ")  was  the  punning  motto 

nently  stationed  there  until  all  the  adopted  for  us  by  our  witty  chaplain, 

troops  had  gone  by,  who  took  down  Tents  were  struck  and  stowed  away 

every  boat,  only  one    being   totally  in  the  boats,  and  aU  were  soon  on 

wrecked.     It  is  a  fine  sight  to  watch  board  and  working  hard  at  the  oar. 

these    splendid    boatmen    taking   a  We  halted  for  an  hour  at  8  a.m.  for 

boat   down.     Four  generally  rowed  breakfast,  and  again  for  another  hour 
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for  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  and  finally  for  the  race,  soon  spread  to  all  ranks. 
the  night  about  6  or  7  p.m.  It  was  You  had  only  to  tell  a  detachment 
surprising,  after  the  first  week's  prac-  that  some  other  company  had  done 
tice,  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  a  thing  without'  any  great  effort,  to 
the  men  cooked :  they  quickly  be-  insure  its  prompt  execution.  There 
came  most  expert  at  lighting  fires,  was  also  called  into  play  the  rivalry 
catting  down  trees,  &c.  &c.  The  between  the  regulars  and  the  mili- 
son  soon  burnt  them  a  dark  colour ;  tia.  The  latter  were  determined 
indeed  some  became  nearly  black,  that,  no  matter  what  the  former 
the  reflection  from  the  water  having  did,  they  would  not  be  beaten, 
a  very  bronzing  effect  upon  the  The  regulars  were  in  front  all  the 
skin.  The  wear  and  tear  upon  their  time.  One  had  only  to  tell  them 
clothes  was  excessive  :  carrying  that  they  were  making  so  little  pro- 
loads  on  their  backs  tore  their  gress  that  the  militia  complained  of 
shirts  and  coats,  whilst  the  con-  being  kept  back  by  their  slowness, 
stant  friction  from  rowing  soon  to  cause  them  to  push  ahead  at  any 
wore  large  holes  in  their  trousers,  required  speed ;  and,  vice  versd,  if 
which,  being  patched  with  canvas  you  told  the  militia  that  the  regu- 
from  the  bags  in  which  the  beans  lars  were  running  away  from  them, 
or  other  provisions  had  been  car-  each  successive  company  hurried  on 
ried,  gave  them  a  most  motley  until  those  in  the  immediate  front 
appearance.  Leading  a  sort  of  were  overtaken.  Indeed  it  may  be 
amphibious  life,  they  were  well  said  that  each  detachment  trod 
nicknamed  the  *^  canvas  -  backed  upon  the  heels  of  the  one  before  it, 
ducks.^^  This  constant  pulling  was*  all  were  so  eager  to  get  on.  At 
very  monotonous  employment;  but  some  shallow  places  the  men  had 
we  had  a  goal  to  reach,  and  all  felt  to  get  into  the  water,  and  pull  their 
that  every  stroke  of  the  oar  brought  boats  along  after  them.  Occasion- 
us  nearer  to  it.  The  long  portages  ally  it  was  necessary  to  unload  them 
were  most  trying  to  the  pluck  and  partially  or  entirely,  the  boats  being 
endurance  of  our  men,  and  it  is  then  run  down  rapids,  or  hauled 
very  questionable  whether  the  sol-  over  the  shallow  spots  into  deep 
diers  of  any  other  nation  would  or  water,  where  they  were  re-loaded, 
could  have  gone  through  the  same  their  cargoes  being  carried  along  the 
amount  of  physical  labour  that  fell  banks  by  the  soldiers.  At  times  it 
to  our  lot  daily.  It  is  upon  such  blew  very  hard  from  the  west,  so 
occasions  that  we  learn  to  appreciate  that  many  detachments  were  de- 
the  full  value  of  the  British  officer,  tained  one  or  two  days  on  some 
He  may  be  idle  in  peace,  but  the  of  the  large  lakes,  unable  even  to 
very  amusements  of  his  idle  hours —  start. 

boating,  shpoting,  hunting,   cricket,        A  voyage  W.  by  N.  of  forty  miles 

Ac.    Ac. — fit    him    to    shine,   when  across  Rainy  Lake    takes    you    to 

hard  work  has   to   be  done,   in    a  Rainy  River,  upon  the  right  bank 

manner  that  would  be    impossible  of  which  stands  Fort  Francis,  two 

to  file  spectacled  bookworm  of  Ger-  miles  from  the  lake.     The  leading 

many,   or  the  cafMounging  flaneur  detachment  reached  this  post  on  the 

of    France.      Our    officers    carried  4th  August     They  had  done  two 

barrels  of  pork  and  other  loads  on  hundred    miles    in    nineteen    days 

their  backs  like  the  men;  and  the  having    taken    their   boats,    stores, 

emulation  and  rivalry  between  the  &c.    &c.,    over    seventeen    portages 

captains  of  companies,    each   being  in  that  time,   and  having  made  a 

afraid  that  he  should  be  passed  in  good  practicable  road  at  all  these 
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seventeen  places.  The  troops  in  charge.  The  half  -  breed  race  to 
rear  of  them  were  able  to  make  the  which  the  officers  of  the  Hudson 
journey  quicker,  as  they  found  a  Bay  Company  at  such  posts  gen- 
made  road  and  rollers  laid  down  for  erally  belong  now,  is  extremely 
the  ]?oats  at  every  portage.  apathetic — ^there  is  no  go-aheadness 

Fort    Francis,     a    Hudson    Bay  about  it ;  and  in  these  out-of-the-way 

Company   trading  post,   is    exactly  localities  the  half-breeds  quickly  go 

due  west  from  Shebandowan  Lake,  back  to  the  manners,  customs,  and 

It  is  a  collection    of    one  -  storied  mode    of    living    of    their    Indian 

wooden    buildings,    surrounded    by  mothers.     They  live  upon   fish    as 

palisading.     Although    dignified  by  their  Indian  ancestors  did,  and,  like 

the  high-sounding  title  of   fort,   it  them,  have  no  appreciation  of  the 

has    no    military    works    whatever  value  of  cleanliness  or  order, 

about    it.     The  river    bends    here,  By  the  rules  of  the   Company  it 

so    that    immediately    in    front    of  is  compulsory  to  have  at  each  post 

the  place  is  a  very  fine  fall,  about  an  ice  -  house,   a  garden,  and  a  few 

twenty-two    feet    in    height,    from  cows ;  so  they  have  them,  but  they 

below    which    the    broken,   boiling,  seem    to   care   for    none    of    these 

bubbling  waters   send  up  volumes  things. 

of  spray,  covering  the  land,  accord-  The  fertile  belt  of  land  along  the 

ing  to  tbe   direction   of    the  wind,  north  bank  of  Rainy  River  is  only 

with    a    perpetually  -  falling    rain,  about  a  mile  in  width,  great  swamps 

This,  and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  existing  between  it  and  the  chain 

the  soil,  causes  the  banks  near  it  to  of  lakes  which  lies  to  the  northward, 

be  clothed  with  grass  of  the  bright-  There  had  been  a  large  Indian  en- 

est  green,   affording  the  richest  of  campment    here    during    the   early 

pasture.     After    the    wilderness   of  part  of  July,  it  being  a  great  jannual 

water,  rock,  and  scrubby  wood  that  resort  for  the  surrounding  tribes ; 

we  had  passed  through,  the  sight  but  this  summer,  as  they  expected 

of  cattle  grazing,  and  of  ripe  wheat  our  arrival  amongst  them,  they  had 

bending    before    the  lightest   wind  collected  from  all  quarters  in   the 

from  the  heaviness  of  the  ear,  was  hope  of  obtaining  presents.     They 

most  refreshing.     Only  a  few  acres  also  wished  to  appear  imposing  by 

were    under     cultivation,    although  their  numbers,  so  as  to  enhance  the 

there  was  a  considerable  clearance;  value  of  their  goodwill  towards  us, 

and    a    large  extent    covered   with  and  to  impress  upon  the  white-faced 

bushes  bore  evidence  to  there  hav-  soldier  how  formidable  they  might 

ing  been  here  at  one  time  a  good-  be  as  enemies.     Unfortunately  for 

sized  farm.      There    was   a  garden  the  success  of  their  intentions,   we 

close  to  the  dwelling-house,  where  were   not  able  to  start  for  at  least 

there    were     peas,     potatoes,     and  six  weeks  after  the  time  originally 

onions     growing,     and     apparently  proposed  for    our    departure    from 

going  to  waste,  until  we  arrived  to  Shebandowan ;  so  that  as  days  wore 

partake  of  them.  on  and  there  was  no  sign  of  our 

A  mill  for  grinding  corn  had  once  arrival,    the  crowd  grew   weary  of 

existed  here,  there  being  water-power  waiting,  particularly  as  the  supply 

enough  on  the  spot  to  drive  every  of  fish  in  the  neighbourhood  became 

mill  in  America,  but  it  had  disap-  exhausted,    there    being    so    many 

peared.     There  was  an  air  of  decay  mouths  to  feed.     The   Government 

and  neglect  about  the  whole  place  had  early  in  the  preceding  winter 

that  bespoke  either  poverty  or  want  sent  a  gentleman   to   Fort  Francis 

of  energy  on  the  part  of  those  in  for    the    purpose    of    keeping    the 
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Indians  of  that  district  quiet,    and  even  the  grease  from  these  barrels 

preventing   them    from  being  tam-  had  been  generally   destructive   to 

pered  with  by  Riel.     He  had  exert-  fish    of  all    sorts.    Some  one  had 

ed  his    influence — ^which  was  con-  put  this  idea  into  their  heads,  and 

siderable — to  induce    them    to  dis-  there  was  no  eradicating  it 

perse,    fearing  that    their  presence  The  costumes  of  these  people  were 

might    lead    to    collision  with    the  .  very  grotesque,  and  all  the  warriors 

soldiery  when    engaged  in  carrying  painted  their  faces  most  fantastically 

stores  and  boats  over  the  portrge  on  with  red,  yellow,  or  green.     A  fine 

which  stood  the    Indian  wigwams,  tall  fellow  had  one  side  of  his  face 

His    persuasions,    and    that     most  painted  black  and  the  other  red,  his 

potent    of    arguments,    an    empty  coat  being  also  of  two  colours  simi- 

stomach,     soon     caused    them    to  larly  divided.      All  wore  a  blanket 

leave ;  so  that  when  we  arrived  not  wrapped  round  their  bodies,  which 

more  than  about  a  dozen  lodges  re-  gave  them  the  appearance  of  height. 

mained,   although    their    uncovered  Fort  Francis,  or  rather  the  ground 

poles  stood  thickly  around,  remind-  about  it,  has  a  sacred  repute  with 

ing  one  of  the  way  poles   are  piled  them ;  and  here  take  place  annually 

together  in  a  field  at  home  when  their  medicine  ceremonies,  a  sort  of 

the  hops  have  been  picked.  secret  orgie,   beginning  with   eating 

Colonel    Wolseley    had     several  the  flesh  of  dogs — white  ones  if  they 

"pow-wows"   with    those    that  re-  are  to  be  had — and  ending  by  ini- 

mained.  A  hideous  old  chief  named  tiating  those  anxious  for  instruction 
Crooked-neck,   from  the  manner  in.  into  various  mysteries,  and  the  use  of 

which   his    head  was    set    on    his  many  herbs. 

shoulders,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Previous  to  leaving  Prince  Ar- 
He  was  very  old  and  very  dirty,  thur's  Landing,  Colonel  Wolseley 
and,  in  the  name  of  his  people,  made  had  sent  a  proclamatiqn  into  the 
most  exorbitant  demands  in  stating  Red  River  Settlement,  informing  the 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  pre-  people  of  the  objects  of  the  Expedi- 
pared  to  allow  us  permanently  to  tion,  and  calling  upon  all  loyal  men 
open  out  a  route  through  their  to  assist  him  in  carrying  them  out. 
territory.  There  was  much  difficulty  Copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Pro- 
in  making  them  understand  that  the  testant  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
military  necessities  of  our  position  also  to  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Garry,  who 
brought  them  up  large  presents,  but  were  at  the  same  time  requested  by 
that  whatever  it  was  settled  by  the  letter  to  take  measures  for  pushing 
Government  of  Canada  they  were  to  on  the  road  to  the  Lake  of  the 
receive  should  be  given  to  them  Woods,  already  partially  made.  It 
next  year.  There  was  the  usual  was  never  anticipated  that  this  road 
talk  about  loyalty  to  the  Great  could  be  completed  in  time  for  us  to 
Mother,  and  of  their  desire  to  live  use  it,  even  should  there  be  no  bos- 
on good  terms  with  their  white  tilities ;  but  it  was  considered  ad- 
brothers.  They  said  that  the  pas-  visable  to  impress  Riel  with  the  idea 
sage  of  so  many  boats  through  their  that  we  intended  advancing  by  that 
waters  had  frightened  their  fish,  so  route,  so  that  in  case  he  was  bent 
that  but  little  was  now  to  be  had ;  upon  fighting,  he  would  frame  all 
and  complained  of  our  men  having  his  calculations  upon  a  wrong  basis, 
at  many  places  thrown  empty  bar-  and  make  his  preparations  along  it 
rels  into  the  rivers,  which  scared  the  for  our  reception,  This  ruse  was 
pike    and    sturgeon,    alleging    that  successful ;   for  we  learned  at  Fort 
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Francis  that  he  had  armed  men  on  upon  his  own  judgment  as  to  his 
the  look-out  in  the  neighbourhood  .  further  progress  from  thence,  but 
of  where  he  thought  we  should  dis-  under  any  circumstances  to  adopt 
embark  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  measures    for    communicating  with 
the  Woods.     A  loyal  half-breed  of  Colonel  Wolseley  at  Fort  ^*ancis. 
undoubted  character  had  been  de-  He    was    most    successful,  having 
spatched  early  in  June  from  Prince  managed  to  get  to  the  Lower  Fort, 
Arthur's  Landing  for  the  purpose  of  where    he     remained     some    days 
going  into  the  Red  River  Settlement  amongst     the     loyal     inhabitants, 
by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  road,  and  Leaving  on  the  24th  July,  by  tra- 
of  obtaining  reliable  information  as  veiling  incessantly  he  reached  Fort 
to  the  state  of  affairs  there  up  to  the  Francis  on   the    same    day  as  the 
latest  possible  date  that  he  could  re-  leading  detachment    of    the  force, 
main,  compatible  with  his  meeting  He  described  the   people  as  panic- 
Ooloncl  Wolseley  at  Fort  Francis  on  stricken — the    English   and   French 
the  3 1st  July.      This   service  was  speaking  populations  being  mutually 
faithfully  performed.      He  had  left  irfraid  of    one    another,   and    both 
his  home  in  the  Indian  settlement  being  in   the  direst    dread  of    the 
on  the  lower  Red  River  on  the  20th  Indians.     The  messages  sent  to  us 
July,  bringing  letters  for  that  oflBcer  verbally,  as  well  as  by  letter,  were 
from    the    Protestant    bishop    and  all  in   the  same  strain — **  Come  on 
others,  containing  information  as  to  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  the  aspect 
the  supplies  of  fresh  beef  and  flour  of  affairs  is  serious  and  threatening." 
we  could  calculate  upon  obtaining  Riel  and  his  gang  had  been  for  some 
at  Fort  Garry,  and  interesting  but  time  past  busy  in  removing  their 
melancholy  accounts  of  how  things  plunder  from  Fort  Garry,  distributing 
stood  there.      It  was  essential  that  it  amongst  his  friends,  and  in  places 
the  commander  of  the  Expedition  of  safety  within  the  United  States 
should   have  the    latest    and  most  territory.     This  looked  as  if  he  was 
reliable  information  as  to  the  rebel  preparing  to  bolt,  although  he  still 
movements    and    RieFs    intentions  ruled  every  one  most  despotically, 
before  leaving  Fort  Francis;   for  it  His  great  anxiety  —  now  that  the 
was  necessary  to  decide  upon   the  rebel  aspirations  had  been  satisfied 
final  plan   of  operations    there,  as  by  the  Manitobah  Bill — was  that  he 
beyond  that  place  we  should  be,  one  himself  should  have  an  amnesty  for 
might  say,  in  rebel  territory,  or  at  the  crimes  he  had  been  guilty  of. 
least  where  it  would  always  be  pos-  The  Government  would  have  will- 
sible  to  attack  us.     The  scanty  in-  ingly  given  him  an  amnesty  for  all 
telligence  supplied  by  the  Canadian  his  political  offences,  but  such  would 
Ministry  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  not  have  protected  him  from  the 
as  it  came    chiefly    from    disloyal  charge    of    having  wilfully  and  in 
sources,  and  had  always  percolated  cold  blood  murdered  a  loyal  subject, 
through    rebel    sympathising  chan-  Therein  lay  the  difficulty ;  for.  anx- 
nels   before  it  reached  us.     Under  ious  as  the  Cartier  party  might  be 
any  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  to  secure  him  from  all  punishment, 
a  civilian  to  collect    or  to  convey  it  was  known    that    the    English- 
useful  military  information.    General  speaking  people  of    Canada  would 
Lindsay  had  therefore  sent  a  sharp,  not  tolerate  his  being  protected  from 
intelligent  officer,   who    knew    the  legal  proceedings  in    that    matter, 
north-west  country  and  its  people.  The  rebellion  had  obtained  for  Bi- 
round  through  the  United  States  to  shop  Tacho  and  his  party  all  that 
Pembina,  with  instructions   to  act  even  the  most  sanguine  had  expect- 
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ed  from  it,  and  he  was  naturally  suit  of  this  hesitation  was  that  he 
afraid  lest  Kiel,  from  persona]  mo-  did  nothing ;  and  his  followers  kept 
tives  and  fear  of  punishment,  might  dropping  off  from  him  daily  in  con- 
upset  the  whole  arrangement  by  at-  sequence. 

tempting    to    resist.     IJe  was  wise        He  still  held  Fort  Garry  with  an 

enough   to  know   that  nothing  was  armed  garrison,  and  his  published 

to  be  gained,  whilst  everything  al-  proclamations  at  the  time,  although 

ready  gained  was  to  bo  lost,  by  an  indicative  of  declining  power  on  his 

appeal  to  arms.     He  therefore  strain-  part,  were  by  no  means  suflSciently 

ed  every  nerve  at  this  juncture  to  reassuring  or  peaceable  in  their  tone 

keep   Kiel   quiet.     He  had  left  for  to  warrant  any  departure  from  all 

Canada  with  the  especial  object  of  military  precautions  by  us.     Orders 

procuring  an  amnesty  by  which  he  were  therefore  given  to  the  leading 

should  be  held  entirely  blameless ;  detachments  to  approach  Rat  Port- 

and  this  wily  priest  had  impressed  age,    at    the    entrance    to    Winni- 

upon  him  the  certainty  of  his  being  peg  River,  with   the  greatest  care, 

able  to  obtain  it,  his  influence  being  and  to  take  measures  for  guarding 

so  powerful  at  Ottawa.     Riel  knew  against  surprise  or  ambush,  as  it  was 

not  what  to  do :  at  one  moment  he  a  very  likely  place  for  an  attack, 

talked  of  resistance  ;  then,  when  the  should    Riel    mean    fighting.      The 

word  amnesty  was  whispered  in  his  first  detachment  having  arrived  at 

oar,  and  visions  of  future  political  Fort  Francis  on  the  4th  of  August, 

greatness   came  up   before  him,  he  and  portaged  its  boats,  &c.,  round 

would    announce    his    intention    of  the  falls  there,  started  again  that 

coming  out  to  meet  us  for  the  pur-  same  afternoon, 
pose  of  handing  over  the  govern-        A  narrative  of  our  further  doings 

ment  of  the  country  to  the  com-  during  the  journey  will  be  given  in 

mandcr  of  the  Expedition.     The  re-  next  month's  number. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

The  shooting  season  of  the  year  retrievers  and  terriers — dogs  of  all 

186-,    —  the    great    and    glorious  degrees — had    their    due    share    of 

"  Twelfth," — was  drawing  near,  and  attention ;    nor,   in    the    exhaustive 

the  prospects  and  the  hopes  there-  treatment  of  the  subject,  was  a  place 

with  connected  wore  one  wet  Sun-  denied  to  the  minor  equipments  of 

day  afternoon  the  subject  of  deep  the   "shikari,"   which  were  all  laid 

discussion  in  the  mess-room  of  the  on  the  tapis,  and  sat  upon  with  the 

— th,    then    quartered  in  the  New  solemnity  befitting  subjects  of  such 

Barracks  at  Gosport.     The  regiment  grave  importance, 

had  very  lately  returned  from  a  tour  Sportsmen— or,  as  we  should  per- 

of  foreign  service ;  and  this  circum-  haps  rather  say,  men  talking  about 

stance  entitled  the  officers  to  two  sport — are  apt  to  repeat  themselves ; 

months'   extra  leave  of  absence,  as  and  undoubtedly  this  tendency  to 

soon  and  in  such  proportions  as  they  iteration    is    one    of    the    deadliest 

could  be  spared  from'*  duty."   About  nuisances    to  which   fiesh,   in   club 

half  of  their  number,  made  up   of  and  smoking  room,  is  heir.     Who 

those  who  did  not  specially  affect  does  not  tremble  when  the  hunting 

sport,  and  of  those  whose  juniority  Munchausen  gets   into  his  saddle  ? 

deprived    them  of    a    voice  in  the  when  the  nautical  proser  clears  out 

matter,  were  already  availing  them-  of  harbour  ?  when  the  shooting  Boro 

selves  of  this  privilege ;  and  thus  plants    his    foot    upon    his    native 

the  approaching  months  of  August  heath,  and  opens  fire  with  his  mon- 

and   Sept?mber  were  left    open  to  otonous  barrels  ? 

those  who    remained  behind — gen-  But  here,  all  being  of  the  same 

tlemen  for  whom   the  crow  of  the  mind,  none  were   dissatisfied ;   and 

"  muir-cock  "  and  the  whirr  of  the  though  every  one  who  had  an  idea 

partridge  were    that    very   soul  of  or  an  opinion  repeated  it  emphati- 

music    for    which    they    had    been  cally  not    less    than    seventeen   or 

yearning  all  the  last  four  years  in  eighteen  times,  the  hearing  vouch- 

a  tropical  station.  safed  to  each   successive  utterance 

The  company,  therefore,  lounging  was  perfectly  patient  and  respectful, 
in  the  mess-room  after  church-par-  .  Why  not  ?  Here  all  interests  were 
ade  and  luncheon  on  the  Sunday  in  respected,  here  perfect  reciprocity 
question,  being  mostly  of  one  per-  was  established ;  and  under  such 
suasion  as  to  sport — with  one  faith,  circumstances,  this  conversational 
one  hope,  and,  for  the  present  at  method  has  the  very  tangible  ad- 
least,  one  idea — f ormied  a  harmonious  vantage  of  killing  a  wet  afternoon 
and  happy  assemblage,  and  the  com-  with  a  minimum  tear  and  wear  of 
mon  idea  was  very  thoroughly  ven-  mind,  of  which  we  can  never  be  too 
tilated.  The  special  qualities  of  the  saving.  By  degrees  the  conver- 
old  "  muzzier,"  the  various  modifi-  sation  passed  to  the  plans  and  pros- 
cations  of  the  "pin"  breech-loader  pects  of  individuals  for  the  next  two 
and    the    "  central  fire,"    the    rival  months. 

merits  of  Henry,  and  Dickson,  and  "  What  lucky  fellows  are  going 

Purdie,  and  Dougal,  were  gone  into  north  for    the    *  Twelfth  *  ?"    asked 

at  full  length  ;  pointers  and  setters,  one  of  the  party. 
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"I   am,"    and  "I  am,"   and   "T  "Neither    my  poverty  nor    my 

am,"  rose  from  several  voices.  will  consents,"  said  Bertrand  Cam- 

"AND    I    AMI"    cried    Fuskis-  eron,   a    handsome,   smart  -  looking 

son,  a  little  white  ensign,  speaking  subaltern ;    "  but,  all    the    same,  it 

in  large  capitals  with  a  voice  like  a  seems  as  if  I  were  doomed  to  share 

Jew's  harp.  Ossian's  cell  with  him.     Here  am  I 

"And  I  am  NOT!"  shouted  with  the  frugal  savings  of  two  years, 
IkPNiven,  the  adjutant — a  large,  saved  for  the  very  purpose  of  get- 
loud,  red,  portentous-looking  Scot,  ting  some  shooting  in  Scotland  when 
whose  nationality,  combined  with  we  came  home ,  here  am  I,  author 
certain  peculiarities  of  diction,  had  of  seven  advertisements  on  the  sub- 
procured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  ject,  still  unprovided  with  a  moor ; 
"Ossian."  that  is,  Pigott  and  I — for,  of  course, 

"But  I  AM,"  persisted  Fuskis-  I  could  not  go  in  for  the  whole 
son,  as  if  in  that  fact  M'Niven  ought  thing  by  myself ;  so  as  Pigott  is  in 
to  find  ample  compensation.  "Old  the  same  boat  with  me,  he  will 
Gosset,  my  father's  partner,  has  make  third  for  the  cell,  if  some- 
again  come  to  the  front;  and  this  thing  doesn't  turnup  soon." 
will  be  my  second  innings  at  Braxy.  "Have  you  looked  in  to-day's 
Luck  for  me,  isn't  it?  Braxy  is  *  Field'?"  asked  one  of  the  party, 
something  like  a  billet.  You  can  "No,  I  haven't.  Has  it  come?" 
bag  your  five-and-twenty  brace  there  "  Yes  ;  and  I  heard  some  of  the 
any  day,  don't  you  know  ?  Besides  fellows  at  breakfast  reading  and 
hooking  your  salmon  in  Kelt  water  laughing  over  an  advertisement  of 
in  the  morning,  don't  you  see  ?  and  a  Scotch  shooting  in  it." 
then  the  feeding  and  the  liquor,  "  Oh !  a  *  Tommiebeg,'  T  sup- 
mind  you !     Pass    that    bottle    of  pose." 

sherry,  some  one,  that  I  may  drink  "  I  don't  know  :  you'd  better  have 

old  Gosset' s  health."  a  look  at  it." 

"  Pearls  cast  unto  the    swine ! "  "I  wonder  where  it  is." 

thundered  M'Niven.      "  Pearls  cast .  "  Dent  took  it  to  his  room  after 

utterly  to  a  very  foul  sort  of  swine,  breakfast,"  said  Fuskisson.     "  I  saw 

pale-faced  descendant  of  the  Fuski.  him  going  away  with  it." 

It  has  now  come  to  this,  that  buck-  "  Well,  as  he's  your  captain,  you're 

stering    aldermen, — bloated,   gouty-  responsible  for  him  ;  go  and  bring  it, 

hooved,   asthmatic,  turtle-eating  al-  and  tell  him  he's  fined." 

dermen,   with  their  puny  brood  of  "I  daren't  go  near  him  just  now  ; 

aldermankins    like    you,    desecrate  he's  awfully  savage  at  me.     Fancy 

the  heather,  demoralise  the  game,  his  cheek!  he  ordered  me  to  come 

and   suck    up   all   the   ozone   from  and  load  cartridges  for  him  till  lun- 

Scotia's  violated  breezes  ;  while  I,  cheon  ;   and  when  I  told  him  it  was 

Niven,   sad   son    of    Niven  and  of  against  my  principles  to  labour  on 

the  mountain,  pine  grouseless  in  this  Sunday,  he  said,  *  All  right,  it's  against 

southern  cell."  my  principles  to  pay  the  company 

"  Are  you  going  really  to  pine  all  for  the  next  fortnight,  so  you  must 

the  leave-season  in   your  southern  do  it,  my  boy.*    And  when  I  said, 

cell,    Ossian?"     asked    Fuskisson,  *D — n  it,  that's    fagging,'  he   said, 

who    took  the  adjutant's  magnilo-  *  Mr.  Fuskisson,  you  mustn't  swear 

quent  personalities  with  perfect  com-  on  the  Sabbath-day  in  your  captain's 

posure.  quarters ;   leave   them,  sir,  and  pay 

'  My  poverty,   but    not  my  will,  the  men  for  the  next  three  weeks ; 

consents.' "  another  oath  and  Fll  make  it  a  month. 
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and  cut  you  out  of  Braxy  altogether.*  Messrs  Buncomb  &  Mr  Nab,  Solicitors, 

The  beast  1  why  did  you  post  me  to  Gray's  Inn.  London." 

his  company,  Ossian  ?"         ,       ,       ,  "  That  sounds  an  odd  sort  of  pro- 

"  Dent     IS    wise  !         thundered  posal,"  said  Bertrand. 

I^rNiven— "Dent  is  a  phUosopher;  c^Tq  ^^  j^  sounds  very  eligible," 

Dent,  by  the  Mass,  is  scnpturaJ,  he  gj^j^j  another. 

spares  not  the  rod,  lest  he  spoil  this  a  Hq^   about    the    family  circle. 

Cockney  banUmg."  though  ?" 

"  ril   send  a  mess-waiter  for  it,  u  q^  I   that  would  be  the  best  of 

then,"  said  Cameron;   and  in   due  jt.    Only  read  that  advertisement; 

tune  the  paper  was  brought  and  ex-  ^ark  the  suggested  glories  of  the  ad- 

amined  by  one  of  the  party  vertiser— his  wealth,  his  social  posi- 

"  Here  it  is,    he  cried,  with  a  laugh,  tion,  the  size  of  his  household,  the 

after  scanning  the  columns  for  a  mm-  refinement  of  his  ladies,  and  say  if 

ute  or  two.     **  Here  it  is,  and   the  i^  escapes  your  eagle  eye  that  this 

very  thing,  Bertrand,  for  you  and  ^an  would  be  a  mine  of  fun  ?  and 

Pigott.     Shootings  m  the  bosom  of  the  ladies,  Bertrand,  think  of  them  ; 

a  family  of    distmction ;    a  happy  jf  the  shooting  is  only  passable,  que 

hunting    ground,   combined  with    a  ^oulez-vousT 

happy  home  1    Everything  extra ;  all  a  you  seem  to  forget,"  said  Pigott, 

quesUons  to  be  asked  by  the  adver-  u  that  my  object  is  the  shootmg,  not 

tiser   and  none  answered  by  him  ;  to  trot  out  ridiculous  old  gentlemen, 

verified  copy  of  pedigree  to  be  for-  or  to  flirt  with  theu- daughters.     One 

warded,  and  sketch  of  armorial  bear-  ^a^  do  that  here,  anywhere,  without 

^'^^^;T.r'*Pl      '  ^^l^}                ,,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey 

"What  does  the  fellow  mean?  ^^  the    Highlands.      The    shootmg 

"Listen  —and  he  read    as    fol-  must  be  much  more  than  passable  to 

^^^^  *  satisfy  me,  I  can  tell  you.     Now  I 

"  TO  SPORTSMEN.— SnooTiNOs  IN  should  not  expect  this  shooting  to 

TiiK  Highlands. — A  gentleman  of  for-  be  much ;  the  man  is  in  the  hole,  and 

tune  and  iwsition,  having  rented  for  wants  to  get  out  of  it  as  cheaply  as 

the  ensuing  Beason  the  celebrated  shoot-  possible,  small  blame   to    him — but 

ings  of  Cftirnarvoch,  in  the  county  of  the  whole  thing  smacks  of  *Tommie- 

,which  are  too  extensive  tor  his  heg.'      Does  any  one  know  anything 

requirements,  in  consequence,  ot  his  about  Cairnarvoch  ?" 

having  been  disappointed  of  the  part-  u  Know  Cah-narvoch  ?"   thundered 

nership  of  his  son  and  another  gentle-  v|»|a:_n        "Av    well  T  know  it— 

man,  is  willing  to  sublet  shooting  for  ^  ^^l^^-         ^Jy  well  I  Know  it— 

two  guns  at  £100  per  gun.    The  Man-  paradise  of  sport ;   look  you,  a  para- 

8I0N  House  op  Cairn  akvoch  is  large  aise.      Grouse,  capercailzie,  ptarmi- 

and  commodious,  and  having  more  ac-  gan,  blue   hares,  black    game,    and 

commodation  than  is  required  by  the  rabbits,  woodcock,  snipe,    and    roe, 

advertiser,  he  would  be  prepared  to  swarm   on   its   hills   and  make  the 

admit  gentlemen  sharing  the  shoot-  welkin  black." 

ing  to  a  share  also  of  the  house  ;   and,  "  Which  being  interpreted  means 
as  his  entablishment  is  on  the  hand-  that  the  shooting  is  first-rate  V" 
somest  scale,  an  arrangement  might  tt^n  that  the  sporting  heart"!  de- 
be  made  whereby  the  gentlemen  (on  gj^gg      t^^     ^^  ^^^^y^  I    j^       ^^ 
terms  herealter  to  be  agreed  upon),  ^^^^^^  ^^  pampered   aldermen  and 
should,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  .,     ,     turtlcd             " 
of  separate  establishments,  join    his  ,,     '                                       ^    .      . 
family  circle  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  there  ^*^ '  ^P^^*^  "^'  ^^^{9  "^'  Ussian . 
are  ladies  of  refinement  in  the  family,  7^4    ^^°    recommend  the   shooting, 
the  most  satisfactory  references  as  to  seriously  r 

])08ition  and  character  would  be  re-  "On  soul  and  conscience,  Came- 

quired.    Application  to  be  made  lo  con,  T  can." 
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'*  Come,  that  alters  the  case,"  said    by  way  of  introduction  to  the  per- 
Cameron.  sonages  who  from  time  to  time  make 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Pigott  ?  their  appearance  on  our  little  stage. 
After  all,  the  people  won^t  matter  On  this  principle,  let  us  introduce 
much,  if  they  give  us  plenty  to  eat  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  retired 
and  drink ;  open  air  all  day  and  early  for  consultation  ;  and  first,  Lieuten- 
hours  at  night;  what  do  you  say,  ant  Bertrand  Cameron,  of  H.M/s 
Pigott  ?"  — th  Regiment  of  Infantry.     He  was 

*'  I    can't   say  anything  about  it,    the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  very 
till   Fve  thought  it  over,  talked  it    ancient  and  distinguished  family  in 
over,  and  smoked  over  it    I'm  going    the  Scottish  Highlands,  who,  in  ad- 
to  my  quarters  now ;  you  can  come    dition  to  a  long  yet  authentic  ped- 
if  you  like,  and  we'll  do  all  three  to-    igree,  had  inherited  a  property  not 
gether."    Whereupon  the  two  friends    only  magnificent    in  territorial  ex- 
left  the  mess-room  together.  tent,  but  pelding  a  revenue  which, 
As  these  two   gentlemen  are  to    even    according    to    Low  -  country 
play  conspicuous  parts  in  our  story,    standards,  was  magnificent.     These 
it  may  here  be  as  well  to  say  some-    combined  advantages  made  the  Laird 
thing  of  them  by  way  of  introduc-    somewhat  of    a    rara  avis  in  the 
tion — albeit  it  is  far  from  our  in-    Highlands ;  and  it  would  have  been 
tention  to  act  the  part  of  the  mas-    well  for  him  if  he  had  been  satisfied 
ter  of  ceremonies  in  the  unsophis-    with  that  distinction  ;  but  it  was  not 
ticated  days  of  the  drama,  shout-    so.    If  his  fortune  was  large,  his  ideas 
ing,   at  each   new  entrance,  ^^Here    were  on    a    much    more    extensive 
cometh    in     '  Spotless  -  Modesty '  I"    scale.     He  aspired  to  be  a  rara  avis 
**  Enter    the      *  Soul  -  of  -  Honor '  1 "    wherever  he  went     The  prestige  of 
**  Listen     to  '  Refinement  -  of  -  Man-    his  feudal  grandeur  in  the  north  he 
ners,'  " — and  so  on.     It  is  no  part  of    supported  in  London  and  in  Paris 
our  plan  to  thrust  upon  readers  an    with  a  splendid  recklessness ;    and 
inventory  of  all  the  vices  and  virtues,    what  with  that  and  the  turf,  and 
graces,  adornments,  specks  and  flaws    play,  and  an  extravagant  wife,  and 
of  each  character  at  the  outset,  and    that  laissez-aller  easiness  of  disposi- 
80  to  send  each  character  ^^on"  with    tion  as  to  the  state  of  his  afiairs, 
his  raison  d'etre  hung  as  a  foregome    which  marks  its  possessor  as  a  sure 
conclusion  about  his  neck.  prey  for  every  class  of  marauder,  a 
Our  dramatis  personce  shall  speak    very  few  years    had    reduced    the 
and  act  for  themselves ;    and  every    Laird  to  a  state  of  desperate  embar- 
one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refer  the    rassment     The     nursing    and    re- 
deeds  and  words  reported  to  such    trenchment  which    might    in  time 
springs  as  may  appear  to  each  to  be    have  restored  the  property  was  im- 
their    legitimate    sources.      In  this    possible  to  him;   a  run  of  luck  at 
way  the  reader's  right  of    private    the  tables,  a  fortunate  coup  on  the 
judgment  shall  not  be  filched  from    turf, — such  are  the  only  resources 
him,  and  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the    which  appear   available   to   men  of 
writer  shall  avoid  committing  him-    his  disposition   and    training ;    and 
self.  just  at  this  time  railway  speculation. 
But  as  in  everyday  life,   before    which    was    at   its    most    frenzied 
presenting  one  person    to  another,    height,  offered  him  an  obvious  sand- 
we  commonly,  when  we  have  the    bank  wherein  to  drop  the  mangled 
opportunity,  furnish  each  with  some    remains  of  his  fortune.     Of  course 
slight  renseignements  of  the  other;    he  availed  himself    of  it,   and  six 
so  it  is  necessary  to  say  something   months  thereafter  his  property  was 
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brought  to  the  hammer,  and,  fol-  ful  source  of  litigation  and  hardship), 
lowed  by  sincere  regret,  Mr.  Cameron  that  it  should  bo  held  by  him  who, 
disappeared  from  the  social  orbit  in  for  the  time  being,  was  next  in  suc- 
which  he  had  been  some  time  a  cession  to  the  principal  estate, 
particular  star.  This  system  had,  however,  been 
From  a  rental  of  £20,000  a-year  abolished  by  Roland^s  father  in  his 
nothing  was  saved — absolutely  no-  favour;  he,  in  consideration,  it  was 
thing.  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  supposed,  of  the  greatly  enhanced 
that  his  wife  had  a  few  hundreds  value  of  the  first  property,  having 
a-year  in  her  own  right ;  for  on  this  devised  to  his  second  son  absolutely 
pittance  they  had  to  depend  entirely  the  fee-simple  of  the  second.  Ro- 
for  subsistence,  and  on  this  they  land,  although  thus  free  from  the 
settled  down  in  an  obscure  little  usual  hard  conditions  of  younger 
town  in  France — to  "  make  the  best  sonship,  had  been  endowed  by  na- 
of  it."  When  calamities  of  this  sort  ture  with  those  qualities  which  fre- 
come  upon  people  well  advanced  in  quently  seem  to  compensate  the 
years,  they  have  some  consolation  in  cadet  for  the  narrowness  of  his 
feeling  that  they  have  had  a  long  patrimony.  He  had  intelligence, 
spell  of  the  brighter  side  of  life,  and  activity,  perseverance,  and  energy — 
that,  if  the  evU  days  have  come  at  gifts  which  might  have  been  aUow- 
last,  theu:  duration  cannot  be  very  ed  to  waste  themselves  in  inaction, 
protracted ;  but  here  was  a  couple  wanting  the  spur  of  necessity,  had 
not  yet  near  middle  life,  with  a  very  it  not  been  for  his  ambition,  which 
short  and  very  brilliant  past  behind  was  indomitable.  This  moved  him 
them,  and  a  very  long  and  very  to  look  about  for  a  career  with  a 
dreary  future  in  front,  quite  without  wide  horizon  and  large  possibilities 
hope  of  a  change  for  the  better,  of  eventual  distinction,  and  he  se- 
The  prospect  was  too  much  for  Mr.  looted  diplomacy  as  the  profession 
Cameron.  He  "made  the  best  of  in  which  he  believed  his  talents 
it"  by  declining  to  face  the  situa-  would  be  most  likely  to  find  a 
tion,  and  died  in  a  few  months  of  suitable  and  congenial  sphere.  Nor 
thatmixtureof  regret,  disgust,  dUTim,  was  he  mistaken.  His  progress 
and  despair,  which  constitutes  a  very  was  more  than  usually  rapid ;  and 
real  and  fatal  disease,  however  much  in  consequence  of  a  contribution 
it  may  be  sneered  at  when  described  which  he  made  t6  the  literature 
as  a  "broken  heart"  His  widow  of  an  important  international  ques- 
settled  at  Brussels  with  her  only  tion,  at  a  time  when  it  was  dividing 
child  Bcrtrand ;  but  she  did  not  political  parties  in  England,  he  at- 
very  long  survive  her  husband  and  tracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders 
her  fortunes ;  and  before  he  was  ten  of  that  party  whose  views  he  ad- 
years  old  Bcrtrand  was  an  orphan,  vocated.  A  seat  was  before  long 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  found  for  him  in  the  House,  and, 
This  uncle  was  Roland  Cameron,  once  there,  he  soon  talked  himself — 
who,  though  the  younger  brother  of  as  so  many  have  done  before  and 
his  ward's  father,  had  also  inherited  since — into  ofiico.  An  under-sccre- 
a  very  good  property  in  the  High-  taryship  in  a  hard-worked  depart- 
lands.  The  entate  in  question  had  ment  probably  looks  more  desirable 
been  for  centuries  possessed  by  the  at  a  distance  than  from  the  point  of 
Camerons ;  and  though  it  was  not  view  of  an  incumbent  Roland  cer- 
cntailed,  it  had  been  the  family  tainly  foimd  it  so ;  and  scarcely  ap- 
custom  by  a  system  not  uncommon  preciated,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  re- 
in Scotland  (which  has  been  a  fruit-  ward,   the  incessant  application  to 
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laborious  duties  of  routine  which  it  the  moral  tone  is  not  high,  morality 
imposed,  or  the  ofScial  muzzle  which  is  exacted  by  public  opinion  from 
forbade  the  free  use  of  his  versatile  those  who  are  set  in  authority — the 
and  discursive  powers  of  talk.     He  reverse,  at  least,  is  always  unpopu- 
gladly,  therefore,  when  it  came  his  lar;  and  as  Sir  Roland,  by  succes- 
way,  accepted  promotion  to  the  gov-  sivo    promotions,   came    under    the 
emorship  of  a  Britisl^  dependency,  criticism  of  a  larger  and  more  civil- 
which,    although    unimportant    and  ised,  and  therefore  more  exacting, 
not  very  remunerative,  was  the  first  public  opinion,  his  personal  unpopu- 
step  on    the  ladder    by  which    he  larity    increased.     All    his    acts  of 
aspired    to    climb.       Others    were  government  were  accordingly  criti- 
reached    in    due    succession.      He  cised  with  an  animus  personally  un- 
knew  how  to  keep  himself  in  the  favourable    to    the  Governor ;    and 
recollection  of  the  Government  and  such    as  were  unpopular  in  them- 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public.     If  selves  were   assailed   with  a  vehe- 
there  was    nothing  stirring  in    his  mence    and    bitterness    more    than 
own  particular  colony,    ho  was  al-  half-inspired  by  dislike  to  their  ori- 
ways    ready  with  letters,    articles,  ginator.     There    was     a     turbulent 
and    pamphlets    on    the    affairs   of  legislature  in  Sir  Roland's  last  and 
others.     Sometimes  his  energy  was  most  important  colony  ;  a  strong  and 
of  use,  sometimes  it  was  a  bore ;  but  vigorous  party  offered  him  a  relent- 
either    alternative  conduces   to  ad-  less  opposition.     Difficult  questions 
▼ancement    in    the    public    service,  of  policy  arose ;  and  the  good  of  the 
and  as  each  term  of  office  expired,  colony  seemed  at  times  a  minor  con- 
Roland  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sidcration  with  the  Opposition  com- 
re-employed  and  promoted.     At  the  pared  with  the  defeat  and  humilia- 
time  this  story  opens,  he  was  gover-  tion  of  the  Governor.     His  disposi- 
nor  of  a  most  important  colony  in  tion,  which  was  naturally  haughty 
*'  Greater    Britain ;"    he    had    been  and  autocratic,  would  not  stoop  to 
made  a  E.C.B. ;   and  the  value  of  conciliation.     He  met  the  animosity 
his  property  in  Scotland  had  been  of  his  opponents  with  fierce  resent- 
nearly  trebled  since  his  succession  ment ;  and  in  his  measures  of  retalia- 
to  it     Thus  prosperity  had  hitherto  tion    at  last  permitted  himself    to 
shone  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  overstep  constitutional  limits.     This 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  at  once  embroiled  him  with  friend 
check  in  his  career ;  and  if  it  came  and  foe  alike.     The  Imperial  Legis- 
now,  as  come  it  did,   he    liad  the  lature    was    appealed    to,    and    Sir 
melancholy    satisfaction    of    feeling  Roland  found  himself  in  danger  of 
that  he  himself,  and  no  such  intangi-  impeachment  or  of  enforced  retire- 
bility  as  Fortune,  Fate,  or  the  like,  ment  into  private  life.     Thus  mat- 
was  to  blame.  ters  stood  with  him  at  the  opening 
We  all  have  our  weak  points,  and  of  our  tale ;  but  we  must  not  fur- 
it  was  in  the  point  of  morality  that  ther  anticipate  his  history. 
Sir  Roland    displayed    a  somewhat  At  the  time  when  young  Bertrand 
deplorable    feebleness.     The     most  was  left  to  his  guardianship  he  was 
servile    of    colonial  coliiliiers   could  still  in  a  very  minor  colony,  in  a 
not  have  otherwise  averred ;  and  in  very  remote  part  of  the  empire ;  and 
the    fierce    light    which    beats    not  he  at  once  arranged  that  the  child's 
merely  on  the  throne,    but  on  all  education  should  in  the  mean  time 
governmental  eminences,  his  Excel-  be  continued,  at  Brussels ;  and  hav- 
lency's  failings  were  conspicuously  ing  instructed  his  agent  to  select  a 
visible.     Even  in  communities  where  suitable  pennonnat,   and    establish 
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his  nephew  at  it,  he  troubled  him-  A  tall,  lithe,  active  figure,  the 
self  Uttle  more  about  his  charge,  strength  and  symmetry  of  which 
Once  annually  he  wrote  the  boy  a  were  denoted  by  a  singular  grace, 
letter,  and  once  annually  he  receiv-  either  in  action  or  repose,  completed 
ed  an  answer — so  that  twice  a-year  a  tout  ensemble  that  would  alike  have 
he  was  certainly  reminded  that  he  delighted  the  eye  of  the  artist  and 
possessed  a  nephew.  Sir  Roland  of  &e  recruiting-sergeant  He  was 
(having  been  for  many  consecutive  a  favourite  in  his  raiment ;  he  had 
years  absent  from  Europe)  did  not  been  a  favourite  at  Sandhurst ;  and 
see  Bertrand  till  he  was  fifteen  years  we  need  only  farther  add  that  we 
of  age — his  last  year  having  been  trust  the  reader^s  opinion  of  him 
spent  at  a  military  school  in  Ger-  may  not  altogether  differ  from  that 
many.     "The  boy  is  growing  up  a    of  his  school-fellows  and  comrades. 

d d  foreigner,"  was  the  verdict    His  friend  Captain  Watson  Pigott 

he  pronounced  on  his  young  charge,    was  nobody's  son  in  particular,  and 
in  a  tone  of  somewhat  unreasonable    did  not  regret  the  circumstance  in 
displeasure.     "  We    must    get    you    the  least     If  a  man  has  a  thorough 
home  at  once,  youngster;  and,  by    respect  for  and  appreciation  of  his 
the  by,  what  do  you  think  of  in  the    own  personal  qualities,  he  is  apt  to 
way  of  a  prof ession  ?"  Bertrand  gave    undervalue  family  antecedents,  par- 
the  answer  which  ninety  young  Bri-    ticularly  in  these  democratic  days, 
tons  out  of  a  huildred  would  give  at    He  was  four  or  five  years  older  than 
the  same  age.     He  unhesitatingly  dA-    Bertrand,  and  his  personal  appear- 
clared  for  the  army :  and  his  uncle    ance  was  neutral — eyes,  mouth,  hair, 
making  no  objection,  his  future  lot  in    complexion,    and    height — all    were 
life  was  thus  summarily  determined,    neutral.      Everything     about     him 
He  was  at  once  transferred  to  Sand-    seemed  to  be  devised  to  escape  spe- 
hurst  whence  he  was  in  due  time    cial  remark ;  and,  indeed,  the  only 
gazetted  to  the  — th  Regiment,   in    idea  that  occurred  to  one  on  first 
which  he  had  now  served  for  five    seeing  him    was,    "What    a  clean- 
years — the  two  first  with  the  depot    looking   fellow !"     But    when    you 
of  his  corps  in  England  and  Ireland,    came  to  examine  him  more  closely, 
and  the  remainder  in   that,  tropical    from   the  cut  of    his  hair  and  its 
station  from  which   they  had  just    faultless     partition,    down     to    his 
returned  at  the  opening  of  our  story,    blameless  boots,  there  was  a  quiet 
It  is  only  farther  necessary  to  say    harmony   in    all   his    appointments 
something    of    Bertrand's   personal    that  might  lead  one  given  to  judge 
appearance,    which    was    extremely    by  externals  to  expect  to  find  him 
handsome    and    prepossessing;     of    a  self-contained  man,  with  a  well- 
that  dark  Celtic  type  which,   with    regulated  mind, 
a  clear  complexion  and  grey  hazel        His  habits  were  not  gregarious ; 
eyes,  unites  hair  of  the  deepest  and    indeed  there  was  a  certain  retenu 
glossiest  black.     His  features  were    about  his  manner  which  was  rarely 
refined  and  regular,  the  upper  part    laid  aside,  except  in  a  tete-d-tete — 
of  his  face  indicating  bright  intelli-    and  in  tete-d-tetes  he  ahnost  never 
gence ;  though  perhaps  the  physiog-    indulged     except     with      Bertrand 
nomist  might  doubt,  from  symptoms    Cameron.     His  friendship  for  Ber- 
of  irresolution  in  the  contour  of  the    trand,  and  his  constant  association  ' 
lower  part  of  his  face,  and  from  the    with  himj   were  perhaps  the  most 
pattern  of  his  mouth,  whether  this    salient  pomts  in  his  character  in  the 
intelligence  would  not  at  times  be    judgment   of    his    brother   officers, 
scantily  interpreted  by  his  actions.    They  voted  him  a  good-natured  fel- 
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low,    but  suspected    him  of    being  all  the  ft  vantages  of  the  plan  now. 

intensely  selfish,  which  may  have  Let's  cry  *  agreed,'  and  write  to  the 

ftrisen  from  the  fact  that  he  was  lawyers." 

rich,   and    yet   not  ejitravagant — a  ^^  You  forget  I  haven't  had  the 

combination     singularly    grovelling  advantage  of  a  second  reading  yet" 

and  unlovely  in  the  eyes  of  gentle-  ^^  What  a  slow  -  coach  you  are ! 

men  whose  meagreness  of  fortune  listen,  then," — and  Bertrand  again 

was,  as  a  ruie,  compensated  for  by  seized  the  paper  and  read  the  para- 

a  noble  breadth  of  view  as  to  the  graph  aloud,  sonorously,  enthusias- 

paternal    relation    in    a    pecuniary  tically,    dwelling    upon    the   points 

sense.  which  he  took  to  be  most  seduc* 

This  will  be  sufficient  as  an  in-  tivo,  with  the  emphasis  of    a  par- 

troduotion  to  the  two  young  men  tisan. 

whom  we  left  retiring  to  consult  on  *^  Now^  what  do  you  say,  Pigott  ?" 

the  Caimarvoch  question  in  Captain  he  cried,  the  reading  concluded. 

Pigott's  quarters.  ^*  My   good   man,   what  a  hurry 

Bertrand    Cameron,    comfortably  you're  in  !"  replied  his  friend.  ''^  You 

established  in  an  arm-diair,  with  a  may  have  inspirations — I  haven't : 

cigar  in  his  mouth,  unfolded  ^  The  give  a  fellow  time  to  think." 

Field '    with    solemn    deliberation,  *'  Well,  well,  what's  your  primd 

and  b^an  to  re-read  the  advertise*  facie  view  of  it?    Uang  it!     You 

ment  lately  under  discussion  in  the  must  have  a  prima  facie  view  of 

mess-room,  approaching  it  with  the  some  sort ;  what  is  it  ?" 

air  of  one  who  has  a  knotty  ques-  ^^  Some  one  in  the  mess-rootn  said 

ti<»i  to  solve.  it  sounded  like  a  ^  Tommiebeg ;'  pcr- 

**  Fll  read  it  first,  Pigott,"  he  haps  he  was  right.  I  shouldn't 
said  ;  ^*  then  you  shall  read  it,  and  wonder  if  that  was  my  primd  facie 
then  we'll  compare  notes  and  talk  view,  if  I  had  time  to  discover  it." 
it  over.  It  will  require  a  deal  of  ^*  Tommiebeg  I  humbug  I  It's  well 
consideration,  you  know  ;  we  must  known  to  be  one  of  the  finest  shoot- 
do  nothing  in  a  hurry."  ings  in  Scotland." 

Bertrand's  processes  of  thought  ''So  the  advertisement  says,  of 
must  have  been  singu|arly  rapid  on  coui'se ;  just  as  I,  if  I  was  advertis- 
this  occasion,  or  his  judgment  ar-  big  for  a  brigadiership  in  liie  Ame- 
rived  at  altogether  per  ialtum ;  for  rican  aimy,  would  likely  describe 
no  sooner  had  he  concluded  the  re-  myself  as  '  well  known  to  be  one 
perusal,  than  ho  jumped  up  with  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  Brit- 
great  vivacity,  and  thumping  *The  ish  army.'  Of  course  I  should  be 
Field'  down  on  the  table  before  speaking  the  truth;  but  the  Yan- 
Pigott,  cried,  ^^  It's  the  very  thing  kees  would  scarcely  engine  me  upon 
for  us,  Pigott — made  for  us,  con-  my  own  certificate,  would  they  ?" 
trived  for  us — if  we  have  only  the  *'Well,  M'Niven  says  it  is  true." 
luck  to  secure  it  Let  us  write  at  ''  M'Niven  is  an  Ossian,  not  a 
once  to  these  London  lawyers  and  Solomon." 
book  it"  '*The  game-book  would  show,  at 

^^  I  thou^t    you   had   just   said  all  events." 

that  it  would  require  a  deal  of  con-  ''  Precisely  ;     the    first    sensibrc 

sideration  ?"  woi*ds  you've  spoken  in  the  matter, 

"  So  I  thought,  but  I  was   mis-  Bertrand.     In  the  first  instance,  \^e 
taken.    The  second  reading  is  every-  should   require    to    see    the  game- 
thing:   it  gives  one  new  lights,   it  book." 
opens  fresh   points  of  view ;  I  see  *'  Well,  let  us  write  and  ask  for 
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it,  and  engage  the  shootinf  oondi-    them  disgorge  all  essential  particu 
tionally  on  the  book  giving  a  satis-    lars.    You  neednH  be  in  such  a  state 
factory  account."  of  mind-^there's  lots  of  tfane;  all 

*'  Ah  I   bat  there  are  other  ques-    the  world  is  not  so  impetuous.** 
lions — ^the  domestic,  the  financial.**        *«Sit    down    then^   at    once,  and 

•*  Well, .  what's  your  j?rii»i^ /acw    write.** 
view  about  them  V  And  down  Pigott  sat  and  wrote 

"My  primd  facts  view  about  accordingly;  anc^  after  some  days, 
them  is,  that  we  have  no  means  of  particulars  were  obtained  sufficient 
taking  any  view  of  them  whatso*  to  enable  him  to  form  at  least  *^a 
ever.  Who  is  this  *  gentieman  of  primd  facie  view*'  of  the  matter. 
position  *  ?  who  are  his  ladies  of  Bertrand's  fears  were  not  realised, 
refinement?  what  does  he  define  The  shootings  wore  still  to  be  had. 
^position*  to  be?  and  what  is  his  Nor  were  Pigott*s '  "Tommicbeg** 
notion  of  refinement  ?  I  confess  to  surmises  substantiated,  for  the  game* 
a  certain  inquisitiveness  on  these  book  showed  a  really  splendid  aver- 
points — weak  of  me,  perhaps,  but  I  age  over  the  last  five  years, 
am  a  frail  mortal.  Then  what  is  The  consideration  to  be  paid  for 
the  entrance  to  his  dress-circle  to  an  entrance  to,  and  residence  in^  the 
cost  us  ?  I  am  not  a  bloated  aris-  domestic  oircio  of  Caimarvoch,  waa 
tocrat,  as  you  know,  and  I  don't  pretty  stiff*-— an  "  eye  -  opener,**  Pig- 
think  Fm  a  screw  (though  some  ott  said ;  but  Buncombe  &  M^Nab 
asses  say  I  am) ;  but  I  must  say  pledged  their  professional  reputation 
T  like  to  know  my  company,  and  that  there  would  be  ample  equiva- 
prefcr  to  estimate  the  expense  lents,  and  Pigott  thought  he  might 
of  a  campaign  before  plunging  into  surmount  that  objection.  As  to  the 
H**  social  question,  the  lawyers  said  that 

"What  a  cautious  old  bloater  the  advertiser  was  a  most  esteemed 
you  are!  Talk  of  Scotchmen  being  client,  a  most  respectable  and  weaitiiy 
'canny*!  Kow  look  at  yourself  an  gentleman — M^Killop  by  name^  a 
Englishman,  and  at  me  a  Scot;  native  Scot,  but  who  had  spent  aU 
which  of  us  two  is  the  *  canny*  his  life  in  the  colonics,  whence  he 
one  r*  had  recently «rotumed  with  a  largo 

"  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope  I  fortune, 
am,  Bertrand ;  but  heaven  forbid  It  was  his  intention  to  purchase 
I  should  insult  most  grave  and  a  landed  property  in  the  north  for 
reverend  Caledonia  by  considering  which  he  was  on  the  look-out,  and 
a  hare-brained  lunatic  like  you  a  in  the  moan  time  he  rented  Cairn- 
typical  Scotl  but  that  isn*t  the  arvoch  Castle.  In  reply  to  a  half- 
question.  I  am  a  practical  man,  expressed  indication  of  surprise  on 
and  I  want  to  know  what  you've  Pigott's  part  that  a  gentleman  of 
got  to  say  to  my  questions.**  wealth  and  position  should  care  to 

"  Oh  !  I  detest  a  practical  fellow ;  sublet  his  shootings,,  and  admit  total 
you've  got  no  go,  no  dash,  no  spirit  strangers  into  his  family  as  a  kind 
of  adventure  about  you  ;  but  I  know  of  bcMirders,  the  lawyers  admitted 
you're  a  mule,  so  pray  take  your  own  that,  though  by  no  means  wi^out 
way,  only  take  action  of  some  sort  precedent,  it  might  appear  strange; 
at  once.  Remember  this  day  fort-  but  Mr.  M^KiHop  was  a  mercantile 
night  is  the  *  Twelfth.*  **  man,  and  mercantile  men  were  apt 

"Very  well,  Bertrand,  1*11  meet  to  prefer  the  utilitarian  to  the  con- 
you  in  that,  at  all  events.  I'll  write  ventional  view  of  matters.  Owing 
to  Buncombe  &  M^Nab,   and  make    to  the  unexpected  departure  of  his 
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son  and  a  friend  for  the  colonies,  he  game  average,   for  instance — I  am 

found  himself  with  shooting  on  his.  prepared  on  the  whole  to  take  it 

hands  three  times  as  extensive  as  What  say  you  V 

his  requirements^  and,  as  a  man  of  '•*'  What  say  I  ?  what  I  said  from 

business,  he  had  resorted  to  the  ex-  the  first;  it* s  the  veir  thing  for  us. 

pedient   in    question.     But   it  was  We  get  rid  of  all  /  the  nuisance  of 

not  altogether  by  business  motives  servants     and    housekeepii]^,    and 

thfti'  he  wa&  actuated*     It  would  be  storea  and   keepers  and  ghUlies  to 

a  real  benefit  to  him  to  have  the  look   after,  and   a    hundred  other 

society  of.  seme  pleasant  gentleman^  worries.    We  are  certain  of  good 

like  inmates;  for  a  man,  all  his  life  sport,  and -if  the  society  is  not  all 

in    the    coikmies,    found    but   few  we  could  iWish,  we  can  keep  our- 

friends  on  his  return  home,  and  the  selves    pretty    much    to    ourselves, 

district  around  Caimarvoch  had  few  So  it's  fkgreed.    Vive  Cairnarvoch  I 

residents,  and  at  such  distances  as  Vive    M^Killop?     Vive  Buncombe! 

to  render  their    society  but    little  ViveM*Nabl     Vive  everybody!" 

available.  All  the  arrangements  were  quickly 

The  ladies  of    the    family    were  completed,  and  ratified  by  an  auto- 

three  in  number.      Mrs.  M^Killop,  graph  letter  from  M^Killop,  express- 

her  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  ing  his  satisfaction  and  describing 

and  Mr.   M^KiUop^s  daughter,   also  their  route;   and  on    the    morning 

by  a  former  marriage,   constituting  of  the  9th  of  August,  behold  our 

in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Buncombe  sportsmen    starting     from    Eustoui 

&,  M^NiJb  as  truly  charming  a  family  Square  by  the  Scotch  mail,  accom- 

circle  as  any  gentleman  could  desire  panied  by  Pigott'a  valet,   a   nonde- 

to  be  admitted  to.  script  lad,   to  look  after  the  dogs,, 

*^  It  is  something  of  a  leap  in  the  picked  up  at  a  livery-stable — quite  a 

dark,  Bertrand,*'  said  Pigott  at  last,  small  pack  of  setters,  pointers,  and 

after    mature   consideration    of    all  retri<$vers — rand  all  the  usual  impedi- 

these  particulars ;  *'*'  but  as  there  are  nMnt(k  of  sporting  youths  of  con- 

a  few  streaks  of  light  about  it — the  dition. 


CHAPTER   IL 

The  route  by  which  Cairnarvoch  or  she  who  can    look    forward  to- 

was  to  be  reached   is   one   of  the  repeating  it   year    by  year,    when, 

most  delightful    that    can  well  bo  summer    days    are    Qxml       Given 

conceived  —  that    is,    after    leaving  Wight  weather  and  a  bright  com- 

Greenock,      in    which     fetid     and  panion,  the  pleasure  of  that  passage 

whiskyfied     town     our     travellers  is  something  unique.     ThQ  mslarige 

found  themselves    at    the  close  of  of  delights  of  which  that  steamer 

their    first    day's    journey.      Here,  forms  the  nucleus  is  decidedly  by 

rather  than  in  Glasgow,  they  had  itself, — and  in  this  respect  among 

resolved  to  sleep,  so  as  to  avoid'  an  others,  that  here  almost  every  sort 

inconveniently  early  start    on    the  and  c(nidition    of    men    must  find 

morrow,    when  their    journey  was  some    source   of    gratification    and 

to  be  continued    #o    Oban,    in  the  amusement 
far-famed  steamer  lona.  "  How  V"      **  Why  r      "  What  is 

Happy  he  or  she  who  has  yet  to  there  to  do  ?" 
experience  the  first  delights  of  that        You  a^k   this,    0  miseras  homi- 

delectable  voyage!   and  happier  he  mtm   mentsisf—yoM    ask    this,    0' 
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pectora    caeaf     that    have    never  ing  in  each  of  the  splendid  series; 

thrilled  in  unison  with  the  pulsing  every  feature  in  turn  claiming  its 

of  the  Ionian  paddle-wheels  *  predominance,  when  all  the  ouiers 

What  is  there  to  do?     What  is  seem  to  pose  themselves  about  the 

there    not    to    do?    and   to    see?  one  central  object,  sinking  for  the 

First,  if  you  have  ever  so  little  of  moment    their    own    individualities 

an  artist's  eye  or  an  artisf  s  soul —  that  it  may  be  rloriHed. 

that  is  to  say,  if  you  love  nature  at  Something  or  this  sort  you  may 

all— very  surely  you  will  find  that  love  see  at  almost  any  point  of  the  voy- 

stirred  and    quickened  within  you  age ;  and  then — as  to  what  you  may 

all   the   live-long   day — if  vou  only  do — inspired  by  such   scenes,   you 

keep  your  eyes  open — while  thread-  may  well  address  yourself  to 
ing  with    the    lona    the  wondrous 

labyrinth  of   her    beautiful  course  '•'"^^ote'lISiSb^rrfJ"''^""^* 
Ihe     mountam    panorama     which 

greets  you  as  you  start,  noble  Or  if  inclined  for  a  grosser  susten- 
though  it  be,  is  but  the  noble  pro-  ancc,  down  below  you  will  find  the 
mise  of  still  better  things;  for  it  best  and  amplest  means  of  satisfy- 
cannot  show  you  the  exquisite  ing  such  requirements.  Or  if  tired 
trariety,  the  contrasts,  the  combina-  awhile  of  ministering  to  the  hunger 
Yions,  the  marvellous  chiaroscuro,  of  the  soul,  and  of  quelling  the  more 
the  subtle  harmonies,  the  sublime  sordid  rage  of  carnal  wants,  you  may 
•discords,  that  meet  you  and  thrill  look  ab<mt  you  on  the  decks  and 
you  •'t  every  turn,  passing  through  cabins,  and  there  find  a  rare  optwr- 
tho  inner  penetralia  of  all  that  is  tunity  of  considering  your  kind  in 
most  glorious  in  the  land  of  moun-  right  humorous  aspects, 
tain  and  of  flood.  We  once  heard  a  fellow-passenger 
Gliding  through  those  strange  remark,  ^^This  lona  is  far  better 
sounds  and  estuaries,  with  their  in-  than  most  plays ;''  and  he  was  very 
finite  sinoosities,  traced  about  pen-  right.  You  wonH  often  meet  with 
insula  and  cape  and  island — traced  a  quainter  assortment  of  human 
as  it  were  with  a  design  of  delight-  units.  The  steamer  is  a  moving 
ing  the  eye  with  sudden  present-  stage,  on  which  you  can  see  going 
mcnts  of  scenic  surprises,  as  it  wore  on,  side  by  side,  no  end  of  little 
with  a  design  of  furnishing  not  one  dramas ;  and  as  for  the  dramatis 
but  twenty  points  of  view,  where-  persoruB,  who  are  they?  or  rather 
from  to  consider  each  salient  wonder  who  are  they  not?  Honeymooning 
and  beauty  round  which  they  seem,  couples  huddled  together  under 
to  conduct  you  proudly  on  their  umbrellas  to  screen  them  from  the 
glittering  paths  —  there  must  be  sun,  and  from  the  world's  garish 
something  far  wrong  with  you  if  eye ;  inevitable  reading  parties  from 
you  find  no  delight  in  all  this.  For  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  indigestive 
here,  indeed  you  have  a  succession  blue-stockings,  "inverted"  philoso- 
of  the  noblest  pictures, — no  mere  phers,  smug  parsons,  and  leathery- 
iteration  of  nigged  mountains,  mon-  looking  lawyers  ;  sportsmen  en 
otonous  in  their  grim  severity  and  route  for  their  shootings,  yachting 
sublime  desolation, — no  mere  sleepy  men  for  their  yachts,  gamekeepers, 
tracts  of  unbroken  forest,  nor  blank  ghillies,  and  figui^  footmen ;  bleary 
heaths  losing  themselves  vaguely  in  Germans,  and  dyspeptic  Yankees, 
the  horizon,  nor  undulating  expanses  calculating  the  exact  number  of 
of  lawn-like  pasture-land,  but  with  cocked-hats  into  which  the  Missis- 
something  of  all  these  features  blend-  sippi    knocks    tlie    Clyde ;    jocund 
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schoolboys,  bread^uid-butter  misses,  has  not  met  this  group  at  alf  sorts 

"  cock-lairds,"  and  Cockneys ;  High-  of  places  ?      Who  has  not  seen  thin 

landers  and  MQe-Enders,  ladie.<i  and  typical  family  tourist,  with  his  fussy 

gentlemen, — all  sorts  and  conditions  look  of  abnormal  relaxation  ?    But 

of  men,  natural  and  artificial,  sham-  does  any  one  ^^  know  him  at  home^^l* 

ming  and  detective,   bragging    and  What  is  he  ?      What  does  he  do, 

counter-bragging,    appreciative   and  and  whore  does  he  do  it,  when  he 

depreciative,  a  farrago,  a  pot-pov/rri,  is  not  panting  up  the  Righi,  or  ex- 

an  olla  podrida — ^a  dainty  dish   to  patiating  at  Ramsgate,  or  ogling  the 

set  before  Democritus.  Rhineland  ?    Does    any    one  know 

As  these  penona  shift  about  and  him  ?  or  will  Mr.  PollsJLy  undertake 
interchange  and  intermingle,  the  to  run  him  to  earth  ? 
scenes  and  acts  of  separate  dramas  Down  below  in  the  cabin  we 
get  confused  aad  entangled  in  the  have  another  group  inevitable  in 
quaintest  way.  The  hero  of  one  the  lona,  but  not  much  met  with 
walks  into  another  and  becomes  its  elsewhere.  It  is  a  small  trades- 
zany  ;  and  the  high-life  of  a  third  man's  family  from  Glasgow  ^^  oot  for 
suddenly  appears  cockaded  and  ob-  a  bit  jant" 

sequious  in  a  fourth.     Look  at  two  In    this   case    the    head    of    the 

groups  that  are  always  to  be  seen  on  family  separates  himself   from    his 

the  lona.  kith  and  kin,  and  keeps  holiday  in- 

The  first  is  ubiquitous — we  meet  dependently  in  the  fore-cabin.  How 
it  ever3rwhere— the  central  figure  he  has  amused  himself  we  have  a 
being  our  old  friend  paterfamilias,  fair  opportunity  of  judging  at  the 
with  his  semiclerical  look,  his  um-  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  when  (but 
brageoua  ^^  wide-awake,' '  natty  wa-  not  till  then)  he  emerges  from  his 
terproof,  guide-book,  and  eternal  lair,  solemn,  sodden,  staggery,  with 
telescopa  He  is  surrounded  by  his  imbecile  upliftiogs  of  the  arms  and 
troop  of  rosy  girls  and  smug  youths,  monotonous  inarticulate  murmurs, 
whom  he  dominates  fussily.  One  as  who  would  preach — and  without 
of  the  boys  has  a  contraband  taste  doubt  that  is  what  he  is  attempting 
for  tobacco,  and  preventive  strata-  to  do ;  for,  say  what  thev  like  of 
gems  are  in  perpetual  requisition.  ^^  our  own  flesh  and  blood'  in  Scot- 
Another  has  an  inquiring  mind,  land,  their  festal  programme,  simple 
and  lurks  dangerously  about  the  though  it  be,  is  not  absolutely  ful- 
ongine-room.  Then  there  is  the  filled  by  whisky — a  little  theology 
waggish  daughter — the  female  pickle  is  supposed  to  give  ^^  bite "  and  re- 
— who  never  can  see  the  particular  lish  to  the  '^  barley  bree."  His 
point  on  which  her  papa  desires  *Ssonsy"  wife  romams  mistress  of 
to  lecture ;  and  the  lackadaisical  the  group  in  the  saloon.  It  is  large 
daughter,  who  requires  constant  enough,  luckily,  to  contain  many 
rousing  from  her  novel  to  contem-  groups,  but  hers  is  the  most  not- 
plate  the  book  of  nature;  and  the  able.  She  sits  there  in  company 
mysterious  female  friend  with  a  look  with  seven  children,  two  quart  bot- 
of  chronic  sea-sickness ;  and  the  ties  of  milk,  a  soda-water  bottle 
limp  mamma,  with  a  headache  and  filled  with  a  pellucid  liquor,  a  papei* 
slight  infirmity  of  temper  whioh  re-  containing  some  glutinous  sweet- 
quires  coaxing.  All  therse  cares  meat,  a  basket  of  gooseberries,  an- 
and  troubles  are  on  the  shoulders  other  basket  which  is  covered  with 
of  poor  paterfamilias,  and  yet  he  a  cloth,  but  emits  pungent  odours 
contrives  to  explain  everything  to  as  of  cheese.  The  youngest  child 
everybody  who  approaches.      Who  is,  of  course,  in  arms  ;  it  is  teething 
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before  our  very  eyes,    and    is    ob-  never  yet  haVe  planted  his  chieftain 

viously    the     victim     of     intestinal  foot  upon  his  ancestral  hills,  seemed 

pangs.     It    cries  incessantly   when  to  bim  to  be  indeed  a  woo  and  a 

it  is  not  being  nourished,  and  when  disgrace  to  be  carefully  concealed ; 

it   is  nourished   (in  open  court)   it  and   his  desire  on  this '  occasion  to 

chokes.     The  other  children,  who,  guard  the  secret  from  his  companion 

appear  to  be  all  about  five   years  cost  him   no  small,  efibrts  of  aell^ 

old,  play,  romp,  fight,  scream,  yell,  restraint  and  of  finesse.     Sore,   in^ 

finally  are  whipped  in  the  old-fash-  deed,  was  the  trial  to  curb  mant- 

ioned  style,  with  much  preliminary  festations  of  excessive   enthusiasm, 

untrussing  of  points.  which  might  suggest  non-familiarity 

Certain  spinsters  fiounoe  from  the  with  Scottish  scenery,  and  to  repress 
saloon,  a  nervous  fellow  is  €t^ce  eager  questions  which  were  for  ever 
and  swears,  a  coarse  fellow  laughs  rising  to  his  lips.  Had  his  compan- 
aloud.  What  does  she  care,  this  not-  ion  been  as  demonstrative  a  man  as 
able  woman  ?  She  has  paid  her  fare  himself,  his  task  would  have  been 
and  will  take  her  4ase :  ^*  The  baby  simpler ;  but  Pigott  was  essentially 
canna  dee  o'  hunger,  and  the  batms  of  the  *'  nUrttdmirari ''  sdiool — sur- 
maun  hae  their  skelps.  Afore  folk  ?  prise,  admiration,  excitement  of  any 
Whatna  folk?  Cock  tkem  up.*'  sort,  appeared  to  be  contraband  of  his 
Accept  these  specimens,  and  then  mental  laws,  insomuch  that  any  corn- 
call  up  how  whrnosically  in  contrast  mondatory  remarks  elicited  from  him 
all  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  the  seen-  by  a  first  view  of  Niagara*  or  the  Mat- 
ery  through  which  the  steamer  is  terhom  wonld  have  difiered  but 
gliding — scenery  ever  varying,  un-  little  in  form  and  tone  from  his 
changing  only  in  its  one  fidelity  to  favourable  verdict  on  the  freshness 
the  beautiful  and  sublime.  of  his  egg  at  breakfast,  or  some  ex- 

Oh !  dear  reader,  we  have  ridden  tra    radiance  in  the  polish  of    hia 

thus  long  on  our  Ionian  hobby,  and  boots.      Bertrand's    secret   had,   of 

very  likely  we  have  bored  you.     But  course,  been  fathomed  by  him,  and 

if  you,  too,  are  an  Ionian,   forgive  he  circled  round  and  round  it  in  his 

our    tediousness,    appreciating    our  conversation,  to  the  confusion  of  his 

zeal ;  whereas  if  the  lona  is  still  an  friend  and  his  own  cynical  amuse- 

untasted  joy,  accept  our  prolixity  as  ment  at  the  boyish  absurdity, 

a    chastening  and  penal  visitation.  But  Bertrand  had   another  cause 

and  next  summer  supply  the  miss-  of    disquiet      With   some    palpita- 

ing  experience.  tions  of  the  heart  he  had  that  mom- 

On  board  this  steamer,  and  sur-  ing  determined  to  arrav  himself  for 

rounded  by  some  such  accessories  as  the  first  time  in  the  •'^^  garb  of  Old 

those  above  sketched,   behold    our  Gaul  :'*  when,  however,  he  had  laid 

two  travellers  embarked  on  the  tenth  out  the  different  parts  of  the  dross 

morning    of  August — the    brightest  (which    had    been    supplied    by    a 

month  of  the  Scottish  year.    Pigotfs  London   tailoi^,    a   diflSculty   arose, 

tastes  as  a  devoted  sportsman  had  A    South-Sea    islander    of    average 

frequently  brought  him  to  Scotland  intelligence  might   probably  enough 

before,   but  it  was  Bertrand's  first  contrive  without  instruction   to  ^ 

visit  to  the  land  of  his  sires.     This  himself  inside  a  pair  of  trousers ; 

(unacknowledged)  circumstance  was  but  any  one  of  us  would  find  it  a 

a  secret  and  rankling  source  of  grief  hard  task  to  array  himself   in  the 

and  shame  to  him — ^Uiat  he,  the  scion  beads,   paint,    feathers,    and    other 

of  a  thousand  sons  of  the  heather  paraphernalia   of  the  savage,   so  as 

(not  to  speak  of  the  mist),  should  to  pass  muster  as  a  gentleman-like, 
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woU-dressed  cannibal  of    fashion  ;  altogedier  his  appearance  was  as  gor- 

and  80  in  a  minor  degree  is  it  with  geous  as  the  most  florid  taste  could 

the  Highland  dress.     Poor  Bertrand  desire. 

looked  at  the  kilt  and  could  find  no  Thus  equipped,  with  his  bonnet 

risible  means  of  fastening  it    In  de-  (bearing  a  huge  silver  platter  of  ar- 

qiair  he  essayed  to  gkd  it  on  with  a  morial  devices,  and  an  eaglets  plume) 

portmanteau-strap  worn  tf7»  c«i7i^t£r«  /  cocked  jauntily  on  his   right   ear, 

but  its  dimensions  were  hopelessly  Bertrand  descended  in  mingled  pride 

voluminous,  and    he    came    to    the  and  perturbation  to  the  coffee-room, 

mournful    conclusion  that  he  must  where   Pigott  was  already  seated  at 

have  been  accidentally  supplied  with  breakfast.     He  posed  himself   serio- 

a  dress  intended  for  some  masquer-  comically  at  the  door  to  disarm  the 

adine  London  alderman  of  especial  cyaic    by    meeting    him    half-way. 

obesny.  His  friend  looked  at  him  and  munch- 

What  was   to    be   done  ?    Time  ed,  and  looking  and  munching,  his 

wma  flying.     Must  he  relinquish  his  eyes  got  a  trifle  larger,  and  at  last, 

intention  of  entering  the  Highlands  with  a  ghost  of  a  grin,  he  remarked, 

as    a    Cameron,    glittering    ia    the  ^*  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  how 

proud  plumage  of  a  mountain  bird  ?  did  you  get  into  that  thing  ?" 

Perish  the  Ihought  I    He  would  try  ^'  If     you    mean    the    Highland 

vwy  diplomatically  to  get  a  vrrinkle  dress,"  said  Bertrand,  flaring  up  at 

from    the    waiter,  whom    he    sum-  once,  '^  I  got  into  it,  I  suppose^  as 

moned   accordingly.     ^^  Oh  !  waiter,  other  Highlanders  have  done." 

I  find  Fve  got  some  one  else^s  kilt  **  One    can  conceive  no  limits  to 

sent  with  me  by  mistake  ;  it^s  miles  the  eccentricities  which  other  Celts 

too  large,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  may  have  performed,  especially  in 

could  contrive  any  dodge  for  tuck-  their  cups.     Brian  0*Lynn,   for  in- 

ing  it  in,  so  that  I  might  wear  it  stance,   had    his  coat  buttoned  bo- 

for  the  day.     I    hate  travelling    in  hind,  and  turned  inside  out" 

trousers  ;  and,   by  the  by,   there^s  ^^  And  pray  what  has  that  got  to 

nothing  to  fasten  it  with.     I  never  do  with  me  and  my  dress  ?" 

saw  such  a  kilt  in  my  life."  *^  Only  that  youVe  been  foUow- 

The  waiter,  a  stolid-looking  West-  ing    in    the    Irish    Celt's  wake    in 
Highlander,  examined  the  garment,  putting  your  kilt  on    hind-side  in 
and  then  gave  an  inqui.sitive  semi-  front" 
comical     glance    at    its    would  -  be  **  Pshaw  \  nonsense  I" 
wearer.     "FU  sort  it  for  you,  sir,"  "FU  prove  it;  sit  down." 
he  said;  and  in»  a  twinkling  the  re-  Bertrand  flounced  himself  down 
fractory  garment  was  wrapped  round  on  a  chair,  and  the  heavy  sporran 
Bertrand^ s   loins    and    pinned  with  swinging  aside^  up  sprang  the  kilt 
two  big  pins  about  the  haunch  and  in  fi^t,  the  plaite  that  should  have 
hip-joint     '^  There,   sir,  it'll  no  be  been  behind  fanning  themselves  out 
getting    lowse    noo,"  he    promised,  like  a'  peacock's    tail.     Up  started 
when  the  investiture  was  completed.  Bertrand.     "  There  mtut  be  some- 
He    then  helped    Bertrand  to  'Mo  thing  wrong,  I  suspect" 
on "    the    sporran,    hose,     brogues,  '*  I  have  somiethtng  more  than  a 
skien-dhu,  ^.    A»s.,    to   which  our  suspicion  to    the   same  effect,"   re- 
Celtic  novice,  in  his  innocence,  ad-  joined    Pigott     ''Go    and    take    it 
ded  a  belted  plaid,  brooch,  and  dirk,  off ;  I  wouldn't  run  the  gauntlet  of 
All  that  was  metallic  in  his  appoint-  the  lona  with  a  fellow  rigged  like 
ments  was  of  silver,  freely  incrusted  that  for  a  trifle." 
with   rampagious   cairngorms  ;   and  "  It's  a  new  kind  of  kilt,"  faltered 
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Hertrand ;  **  but   FU  get  accustom-  duals  ;  and  as  our  travellers  moTod 

cd  to  it     I  won't  take  it  off.*'  about  among  them,  they  found  ample 

'^  Oh,  if  you're  obstinate,  at  least  sources    of     amusement      Pigott, 

let  me  put  it  on  right  for  you.     I  walking  up    and    down  with    that 

flatter  myself  I  know  all  the  eocen-  abstracted  air  which  seems  to  imply 

tricities  of  the  garment     I  used  to  a  consciousness  of  no  other  presence 

wear  it  deer-stalking  when   I  was  than  the  wearer's  own,  contrived,  by 

young  and  foolish."  a    few  rapid,   sidelong  glances,   to 

Here  was   a   humiliation  for   the  take  in  the  various  humours  of  the 

^e  jure    mountaineer;    but   it  was  scene,  and  fell  to  expounding  eotto 

obviously  necessary  to  get  on  a  bet-  ^oce  to  his  companion  the  conditions 

ter  understanding  with  his  garments  and  characteristics  of  their  f  ellow- 

before  starting,  so  he  crept  meekly  vo^ngers,   telling  them  off  in  short 

up-stairs    with    Pigott,    remarking,  epigrammatic    sentences.       "Why, 

"  It's  wonderful  how  soon  one  gets  Pigott,"  he  exclaimed,  when  a  tem- 

out  of  the  trick  of  a  dress  of  that  sort."  porary  cessation  took  place  on  their 

arrival  at  one  of  the  numerous  land- 
Two  chamber-maids  and  the  ing-stagcs,  "  you  would  make  your 
waiter  looked  out  of  a  rocmi  as  they  fortune  as  a  showman ;  but  what  an 
passed,  and  retired  sniggering  vio-  ill-conditioned  ruffian  you  must  be! 
lently,  and  Bertrand  ground  his  you  haven't  got  a  good  word  to  say 
teeth  with  rage  as  he  recognised,  for  any  of  them." 
and  promised  himself  a  future  re-  '*  Why  should  I  ?  I  don't  know 
venge  for,  the  trick  which  the  rascal  any  good  of  any  of  them ;  and  even 
had  played  him.  After  the  kilt  if  I  had  said  anything  bad  of  any 
hud  been  adjusted,  Pigott  persuad-  of  them — which  I  deny — ^in  groping 
ed  him  to  tone  down  the  rest  of  his  for  the  truth,  it  is  always  best  to 
Appearance  by  suppressing  plaid,  err  on  the  safe  side." 
l>rooch,  dirk,  and  other  superflui-  "And  the  safe  side  is  to  make 
lies  ;  so  that  when  he  appeared  on  them  all  out  bad?" 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  lona,  bar-  "Well,  for  choice,  I  should  say 
ring  that  his  unsunned  knees  were  so,  decidedly ;  but  I  have  done  no- 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  that  his  thing  of  the  sort,  I*  have  only 
jacket  was  velvet,  and  his  kilt  of  pointed  out  their  actual  or  possible 
full-dress  tartan,  there  was  nothing  absurdities." 

radically  amiss  with  him  in  his  qua-  "  How    would    you    like    to    be 

lity  as  monta^nard.  laughed  at  yourself  ?" 

He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  "  Like  it  ?  of  course  I  like  it  I 
handsome  fellow ;  and*as  he  and  his  am  laughed  at,  so  are  you,  so  is 
friend  commenced  their  promenade  everybody,  by  some  one  or  other, 
on  deck,  he  waa  quite  a  central  ob-  I  laugh  at  a  man  for  what  I  con- 
nect of  observation,  which  was  ra-  sider  his  absurdities;  he  believes 
ther  embarrassing  at  first,  and  every  in  himself,  and  is  all  the  while 
now  and  then  suggested  grave  sus-  laughing  at  me  for  my  ridiculous 
picions  of  the  conduct  of  his  kilt,  deficiency  of  the  very  qualities  1 
which  he  felt  to  be  a  garment  of  deride  in  him.  We  are  both  pleased, 
terrible  possibilities.  But  by  degrees  We  are  all  IshmaMites  in  the  mat- 
his  self-consciousness  was  quieted  ter  of  mirth.  The  doctrine  is  a 
down,  and  he  was  able  to  look  the  great  comfort  to  me.  It  teaches 
world  boldly  enough  in  the  faca  me  that  I  violate  no  Christian  pre- 
Of  course  the  steamer  contained  the  cept — at  all  events,  I  do  as  I  know 
usual  quaint  groups  and  outri  indi-  I  am  done  by." 
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"  Yes,    but    every    one    doesn't  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  good 

think  as  you  do.     I  don't  go  in  for  many  more,  met  in  a  blaze  of  iimar- 

laughing  at  people-  myself,   and    I  monions    combinations.      A    bright 

know  I  should  hate  being  laughed  silk-tartan    dress,   involving  stripes 

at — not    that    I   suppose    there   u  of  the  most  contradictory  tints,  was 

much  to  laugh  at  about  me,  and  I  surmounted  by  a  black  velvet  tunic, 

don't    suppose    I    am   laughed   at  ovqr  which  was  draped  a  shawl  of 

Should  you  ?'*  another    tartan — dinering      in    all, 

^^  Candidly,    I    should    certainly  save  its  variegated  brilliancy,  from 

say  you  are ;    and  still  more  can-  the     dress.      A    huge     cairngorm 

didly,  I  should  say  you  deserve  it :  brooch   fastened    Hie    shawl  under 

that  kilt^  for  instance ^"  her  chin,  but  its  lustre  paled  before 

Bertrand    stopped  abruptly,   and  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  ample 

hurriedly  examined  the  hinder  por-  round    red    face^    which    wibbled 

tion  of  the  garment  with  a  renewed  and  wobbled  in  its  billowy  fatness 

terror  that  it  was  repeating  its  pea-  above, 

cock  manoeuvre  in  rear.  Great  saffiron-coloured  ogreish  teeth 

^^  Oh  !  bother  the  kilt.  Don't  flashed  from  a  ravine  bisecting  the 
let  us  prose  1  What  a  charming  lower  part  of  this  ruddy  orb.  Two 
place!  What  a  crush  of  people!  pale  twinkling  eyes,  seeming  for  ever 
but  half  your  oddities  are  going  about  to  set  behind  high  but  full- 
out  Why,  they're  all  leaving;  flesh  cheek-bones,  peered  over  a 
look."  short  up-turned  nose;  while  above, 

"  Never  mind,   they  will  be  re-  a  profusion  of  grizzled  flaxen  hair 

placed :  the  tide  has  just  done  ebb-  towered  in  fantastic  coils,  detaching 

ing,    and    here '  it    comes    flowing  one  perfectly  inauthentic  ringlet  to 

again."     And    truly    the    departing  patrol  the  capacious  shoulders.     The 

crowd  were  soon  replaced  by  one  whole    edifice  was    crowned    by    a 

similar  in  quantity  and  quality.  perky  white  bonnet,  from  which,  as 

On  they  came,  crushing  breath^  from  a  festive  May-pole,  streamed 

less  and  eager  along  the  gangway,  many  a  banneret;  of  tartan  ribbon, 

with  a  brandished  forest  of  walking-  This  wondrous  cr<mture,  posed  in 

sticks,   umbrellas,  camp-stools,  has-  an  attitude  of  command,  stood  look- 

kets,  and  so  on — the  Captain  on  the  ing  down  on  the  quarter-deck  and 

paddle-box  looking  like  Noah  pass-  its  inhabitants,  as  if  doubting  their 

ing  his  cargo  into  the  ark.  worthiness  to  be  admitted  to  a  closer 

**  Holloa  !"   cried    Bertrand,  sud-  contact  with  herself,  and  probably 

denly.     "  What's  this  ?"  to  give  them  an  unobstructed  view 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Pigott  *  of  the  glory  which  was  about  to 

'*  Why,  there,  on  the  pier,  just  descend  into  their  midst     But  the 

coming  in."  steamer  had  em  basked  its  passen- 

"  Oh  I"     said     Pigot,    '*  that's    a  gers,  the  "  dreadful  bell "  had  jan- 

very  nice   point   for  consideration ;  gled  thrice,  and  the  Captain  in  that 

don't  hurry  me.     Not  Helen  M*Gre-  state  of  normal  fuss  ana  "boil-over" 

gor  —  she's   too  old  for  that;    nor  which  belongs  to  his  tribe,  having 

Madge  Wildfire,  nor  Meg  Mcrrilies,  shouted  irreverently  to  the  lady  to 

nor  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head ;  she  "  come  along  if  she  was  coming," 

has  a  dash  of  all  four,  but No,  the  paddle-wheels    began    to  make 

I  g^ve  her  up."  some  premonitory  revolutions.   Thus 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  stimulated^  and  followed  by  a  young 

a    tall,    plethoric,    elderly  lady,    in  lady  and  a  maid  of  spectral  aspect, 

whose  attire  and  complexion  all  the  who  looked  as  if  her  substance  and 
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coloui*  had  been  absorbed  into  the  **  Oh  I  decidedly  bo,"  Ac  Ac.  &c. 

luminary  of  which  ghe  was  the  sat-  There  was  as  strong  as  possible 

ellitc,  the  great  being  moyed  heavily  a  contrast  between  the  appearance 

across  the   gangway,  sending   Par-  and  equipments  of  the  chieftainess 

thian  shafts   back   to  a  couple  of  and  those  of  the  young  lady  who 

porters,  who  were  starring  with  in-  accOmiMinied  her.     The  only  bright 

credulous  contempt  at  certahi  mtn-  dolonrs  which    adorned    the    latter 

ute  coins  in  their  extended  palms  were  to  be  found  in  the  rosy  bloom 

with  which  she  had  just  failed  to  of    her  cheek,   and    in  the  golden 

Fatisfy  them.  sheen  which    rippled    through    the 

Leaning  on  the  maid,  she  sailed  deep  masses  of  her  auburn  hair, 
up  the  quarter-deck  with  k  back-  Her  face  was  a  most  pleasing  one ; 
ward  rake  of  the  head  ;  and,  after  a  and  if  it  w;as  deficient  of  that  ^evcre 
world  of  fussy  arrangements  of  rug  regularity  of  feature  which  painters 
and  shawl^  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  and  sculptors  are  perversely  sup- 
prominent  situation,  and  proceeded  posed  to  desiderate,  there  was  a 
to  "  take  stock  "  of  her  fellow  pas-  frank,  fresh,  Joyous  simplicity  look- 
sengers  haughtily,  through  a  mas-  ing  out  of  her  bright  hazd  eyes, 
sive  double  eye-glass.  and  a  genial  kindliness  about  her 

The    effbct   upon    them    of    Mb  whole  expression,  which  might  per- 

entree  was  varied.  haps  be  more  likely  to  win  heart<) 

"  Mair  like  a  mudcle  plei-actress  worth  winning  than  the  most  chis- 
nur  a  dacent  wnmmin,**  sbliloquised  elled  perfection  of  outline  and  pro- 
an  acid  Glasgow  matron,  withdraw-  portion.  Her  height,  though  look- 
ing her  teeth  from  the  recesses  of  a  ing  insignificant  beside  the  colossal 
bun  to  make  the  remark.  dimensions  of  her  companion,  was 

"  Oh  I  goot  life,"  snivelled  a  de-  in  reality  above  the  average ;  and 
lighted  Celt  at  her  elbow,  *•  but  she  her  figure,  light,  active  and  grace- 
put  the  fear  o'  deas  on  the  pit  por-  ful,  was  set  off  to  advantage  in  a 
tcr  podies:"  close-fitting  tunic  and  simple  skirt 

"  Whew !"  whistled  Pigott^  "So-  of  a  neutral  colour, 

lomon  in  all  his  glory  could  have  The  course  of  the  great  woman's 

been  nothing  to  this."  inspection  soon  brought  her  to  Pig- 

"  r  rather    think,   sir,"    said  an  ott  and  Cameron,  and  she  favoured 

evei'- hovering     paterfamilias    who  them  with  a  very  protracted  scrutiny, 

overheard  the  remark,  and  was,  as  dwelling  chiefly  upon  Bertrand,  over 

usual,  ready  to  supply  information  whose  equipments  her  eyes  prome- 

of  the  most  dilapidated  description,  naded  with  looks  of  curious  disap- 

— "  I  rather  think  she  is  a  chief-  probation;      That     foolish     fellow 

tainess."  found  himself  getting  very  red  and 

"  She  looks  Ifke  one,  don*t  she  ?"  uncomfortable.  To  be  narrowly  in- 
said  Pigott.  spected    by  any   one    would    have 

"  She  does  indeed,  sir ;  and  if  my  been  embarrassing    enough  at    the 

memory  carries  me  aright — a  rela-  moment;  but  to  be  weighed  in  the 

tive  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's."  balance  and  found  Oeltically  want- 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder :    he  ?uts  a  ing  by  a  chieftainess  *•  to  the  High- 
few  relatives  in  these  parts,  I  be-  lands  bound '  was  woe  indeed, 
lieve."  l*resently  she  turned  to  her  com- 

^*  Yes,   and  I  really  believe  she  panion    and    made    some    remark 

must  he  the  lady  who  owns  several  which 'caused    the  young    lady   to 

of  the  Hebrides ;   a  very  noble-look-  glance  quickly  in  the  direction  of 

ing  person  ;  so  national,  eh  f  the  two  young  men  ;    and  then  a 
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short   conversation  followed   which  to  cross  by  the  Orinan  Canal  to  the 

they  partially  orerheard.  lona's  sister  on  Loch  Orinan. 

"  I'm  (Certain  it*s  them,"  said  the  On  their  walk  up  to  the  Canal 

eldei*  lady.     "Go  and  find  out"  they  overtook  and  passed  the  ladies. 

"  Find  out  I"     laughed    the   girl.  "  Now,  then,"  they  heard  the  elder 

"  How  ?  am  I  to  go  and  ask  them  ?"  say,  **  I've  got  them  ;  ahem  !" 

"  Ask  the  Captain."  "  No,  no !"  whispered  the  younger 

"  But  the  Captain  is  not  the  least  lady, 

likely  to  know."  "  I  will ;  ahem  I   ahem  !   ahem !" 

"  Go  and  ask  him."    •  and  the  latter  sounds  being  obvious- 

*'0h!  please  don*t  ask  me  to  go.  ly  intended  to  attract  their  atten- 

I  should  never  be  able  to  struggle  tion,   Bertrand    and   Pigott   turned 

through  all  these  dreadfid  men  on  round  and  were  at   once  accosted 

the  piwidle-boxfes.     And  smrely  there  by  their  pursuer.     Her  accent  was 

is  no  serious  hurry-^if  it  is  them,  extremely  Scotch,  and  a  grotesque 

we  are  sure  to  know  in  plenty  of  attempt  to  veneer  it  with  the  tones 

time,  and  if  not  it  won't  signify  who  of  the  Southron,-  and  to  gild'  it  with 

they  are."  a  few  French  phrases,  made  her  all 

*^  Saltish  I   parvarse!  as  usual,  I  but  unintelligible.     We    shall   only 

must  go  mysalf ;"    whereupon  she  attempt  in  her  first  f eW  sentences  to 

rose  and  moved  down  the  qilarter-  represent    the    hideous    sounds    of 

deck.                    ^  which  she  was  guiHy. 

Presently  she  had  got  hold  of  one  "  Meal  perdong,  jontlemen,"   she 

of  the  men  of  the  steamer  •  and  after  exclaimed — "  dee  meal   perdong ;   a 

some  conversation,   of   which  Ber-  little  burrd   has  whispered  to   mo 

trand    and    Pigott    could    perceive  that  you  are  ong  root  for  Caimar- 

that  they  were  the  subjects,  they  voch  ;  was  the  little  burrd  correct  ?" 

saw  her  conducted  to  tlie  stack  of  Pigott  replied  that  the  bird's  in- 

luggage,  saw  her  halted  in  front  of  telligence  was  accurate,  with  an  in- 

theirs,  saw  her  deliberately  read  the  voluntary  glance  in  the  direction  of 

labels  thereon,  and  return  in  triumph  the  younger  lady,  as   if  surmising 

to    her   o6m|Mmion,   remarking,    "I  that  she  was  alluded  to  under  the 

was  right — it  is  them ;   PU  go  and  metaphor, 

speak  to  them."  "  Let  me,"  continued  the  chief- 

"Oh,     please     not!"      said    the  tainess,  "jontlemen,  let  me  in  trojooce 

younger  lady.  you  to  my  daughter.  Miss  Grant" 

"  Why  not,  pray  f*  The  two  young  men  made  their 

"  It  looks  so  forward  and  inquisi-  obeisance  in  great  bewilderment, 

tive  ;  and  they  must  have  seen  you  *'  The  little  burrd,"  continued  the 

reading  their  addresses."  chief tainess,  archly,   "  has  told  me 

"  Affectation !  I  hove  n6  patience  something  else." 

with  you  ;"  and  she  turned  and  ad-  "  Indeed  ?" 

vanced  upon  Bertrand  and  Pigott  "  Yes,  indeed — your  nam«8." 

But  Pigott,  divining  her  intention,  "  The  little  bird  seems  to  take  a 

and  remarking  to  his  friend,  "  With-  very  flattering  interest  in  us." 

out  doubt  a  Highland  kinswoman  "Yes:    you  i^e   Captain   Pigott, 

of  yours,  who  recognises  the  family  neyspau  ?" 

knee,   and  is   coming  to  rend  us,"  "  I  am  indeed." 

tliey  broke  and  fled  to  the  paddle-  "■  And  you,"  turning  to  Bertrand, 

boxes,  and  there  remained  in  safety  "  are  Mr.  Cameron,  neyspau  ?" 

till   the  vessel  reached  Ardrishaig,  "The    bird    seems    to    be    infaW 

where  disembarkation  is  necessary  lible." 
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*^I  could  tell  that  you  wore  in-  to  look  like  one,  and  to  speak  the 

tended  to  be  a  Cameron  by  youi*  language,  and  how  to  dance  strath- 

tartan.%  of  course.     )7ell,  jontlemen,  speys  and  reels  and  Ghillie  Galium, 

Fm  deloited  to  make  your  acquoint-  and  toss  the  caber  and  throw  the 

anco,  Fm  shaw.'^    The  party  then  hammer,  and  eat  haggis,  and  drink 

moved  on  together,  the  two  young  whisky  and  Athole  brose,  and " 

men  much  puzzled  as  to  who  this        '^I  am  afraid  it  wWd  take  too 

oracle  might  be  who  stopped  them  long  to  teach  me  so  many  desirable 

on  the  Queen^s  highway  to  tell  them  accomplishments — that   is,  if    I  am 

who  they  were  and  where  they  were  to  shoot  any  grouse ;    but  am  I  to 

going.  understand  that   we    are    to    have 

*^  We  are  most  fortunate  in  our  the  happiness  of  being  your  neigh- 
weather,*'  remarked  Bertrand.  hours  at  Caimarroch  ?" 

**  We  are,"  replied  the  lady,  eye-        '*  Neighbours !    why,   aren't   you 

ing   him   grimly    all    over ;     ^^  and  coming  to  stay  with  us  T 
that,  lot  me  say,  is  very  fortunate        **Ahf     really  —  too    kind — but 

for  your  jacket — a  yelv«i  jacket— a  " 

silk-velvet  jacket ;  you  must  excuse        *^  Mamma,  you  quite  forget  that 

me  for  saying  that  it  has  a  peculiar  tbese  gentlemen  can't  possibly  know 

look  in  the  morning."  who  you  are,"  said  Moma. 

"  I    am    sorry  to  hear  it,"  said        "  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 
Bertrand,  blushing  painfully."  ^^  Unless  they  have  the  *  second- 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  lady,  "  out  sight'  " 
of   all  taste.      How  would  I  look        ^^You    are    forgetting    yourself, 

in   a  silk-velvet  gown   on   board  a  Moma.     Is  this  so,  jontlemen  ?    Am 

steamer  ?"  I  not  known  to  you  ?" 

*"'  There  can  be  no  question  that        ^^  A  little  bird,"  said  Pigott,  ^^  has 

the  effect  would  bo  superb  in  any  whispered  to  me  that  you  are  Mrs. 

situation,"  said  Pigott,  gravely,  com-  Grant" 
ing  to  the  rescue  <tf  his  friend.  *^  That's  right  and  iirrong." 

^^  Which  shows  that   y9u   know        *'  She  must  have    been  drinking 

nothing    about    it,"     rejoined    the  before  she>  came  on  board,"  thought 

chief  tuiness,    ignoring    the    compli-  both  the  men. 
ment     ^^Fydl-dress  tartan,  tool     it        *' Right,    because    I    was     Mrs. 

is  very  suspicious — very."  Grant ;  wrong,  because  Fm  not." 

^^  I  trust  you  don't  suspect  me  of        **  Fearfully  intoxicated,"  thought 

being  an  accomplice,  madam,"  said  Pigott    and    Bertrand — ^*a    painful 

Pigott,  gravely.  spectacle." 

^^  I  know  nothing  about  you,  but        *^  I  see,  in  introjoocing  my  daua;h- 

my  suspicion  is   that  he  is  only  a  ter,  I   forgot  myself.     She  is  MisH 

Cockney  Highlander  after  alL"  Grant,   my  daughter  by  my  first, 

"No,    Fm    not — indeed    I'm    as  Captain  Grant,  but  I  am  now  Mrs. 

Highland  as — as — anything."  M^Rillop,  to   whose   house  you  are 

"  As  a  peat,  you  would  have  said,  going."     The  young  men  expressed 

if  you  had  boen^ttrd«0A^."  due  satisfaction   at    the  discovery, 

"To    confess    the    truth,    then,  and    she   went    on   loftily:     "The 

though    I    hxvL  pur  sang  a    High-  mistake  is  tickling;   but  one  is  so 

lander,  I  know  nothing  of  the  Ian-  accustomed   to  be  known  in  one's 

guago,  I  am  ashamed  to  say."  own  country  by  every  one,  that  it 

"  That's    honest,   at    all    events ;  does  not  occur  to  one  that  one  is  not 

and,  if  you  are  a   Highlander,  wo  known  by  any  one." 
must  teach  you  up  at  Cairnarvoch        "  It  was  deplorable  stupidity  ou 
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our  part,"  said  Pigott,  "  and  we  beg  be    laughed  at    for    this    infamous 

to  apologise."  dress.   It  is  a  savage  dress,  an  abom- 

"  We'll   say   no  more  about  it,"  inable  contrivance  of  the  foul  fiend. 
Raid  the  lady,   with  magnanimity  ;  Til  change  it  directly  I  get  to  Oban ; 
**  we  were  staying  with  some  friends  and  as  for  that  she-savage,  I  wish 
on   a  visit  at  Port  Maikie ;  bnt  I  she  if  as  overboard." 
harrd  two  days  ago  from   M*Killop  "  I  think  she  is  rather  a  trump- 
that  you  were  to  arrive  to-day,  so  we  mad,  of  course,  but  a  trump." 
have  returned  to  receive  you ;  and  "  I   admire   your  taste.     This  is 
here  we  are  at  the  Canal  and  the  one  of  your  'ladies  of  refinement* 
steamer.      Captain    Pigott,     kindly  youV6  let  me  in  for." 
give  me  your  hatid  up  the  ladder;  "Come,   come,   Bertrand,    you*ro 
Moma,  take  my  parasol;   M*Kenzie  unreasonable." 
(to  the  spectre),   run  up  and  pre-  "  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  it  was  all  your 
pare  a  seat     Let  me  give    yoii  a  doing.     You  bi*ought  me  here,  but 
hint,    Mr.    Cameron,    in    ascending  hang  me  if  I  stay  here !   Fll  give  up 
the  ladder  to  be  very  careful.     You  my   leave  and  go  back  to  night — I 
look  like  a  fish  out  of  water  in  that  tell  you,  to-night" 
dress ;    and    an    Englishman    in    a  "  In  trousers,  of  course  ?"  suggest- 
kilt  is  usually  a  shocking,  indecent  cd  Pigott. 
sight"  "In   trousers!     I    should    rather 

"  I  shall  certainly  spare  you  such  think  so." 

an  infliction,"   said  Bertrand,   in  a  While  Bertrand  was  indulging  in 

rage.     "  I  shall  stay  below.     Pigott,  this   childish   ebullition  below,   the 

you  will  find  me  in  the  cabin  when  cause  of  his  ire  was  being  taken  to 

you  come  down  again."  task  on  deck.     "  Mamma,    said  Miss 

"  It  is  a  wise  plan,"  rejoined  the  Grant,  when  Pigott  left  them,  "  what 

matron,  "  for  the  sun  will  soon  have  could  induce  you  to  be  so  rude  to 

blistered  these  poor  white  knees  of  Mr.  Cameron  V" 

yours — I  can  see  that ;  and  you  will  "  I    protest    I    don't    understand 

avoid    impertinent  remarks    at  the  you,  gitrl ;  I  never  was  rude  in  my 

same  time,  which  your  appearance  life." 

provokes.     It  would  be  unpleasant  "  You  told  him  he  was  a  Cockney, 

to    have    every   one    saying,  '  Who  that  his  dress  was  out  of  taste  and 

in    the    world    is     this    with    Mrs.  ridiculous,  and  that  it  was  unplca- 

M*Killop  V — would  it  not  ?"  sant  to  you  to  be  seen  with  him.     It 

"  Very  much  so  indeed ;  but  you  has  hurt  his  feelings,  at  all  events, 

need  have  no  fear  of  my  compro-  whether  it  was  rude  or  not,    and 

mising     you  —  or    myself."      And    made  me  feel — feel " 

Bertrand,  torn  with  rage  and  morti-  "  Oh,  out  with  it ;  say  it  at  once, 

fication,  increased  by  the  tittering  of  YouVe  ashamed  of  your  mother — 

some  bystanders  who  overheard  Mrs.  that's  it ;  and  this  is  what  comes  of 

M^Killop's    loud    remarks,   flounced  your  fine  education,  and  living  with 

into  the  little  cabin  and  sat  down  your  mother's  enemies ;  this  is  the 

in  a  corner,  thankful  for  the  small  Grant  spirit— quite  the  Grant  spirit 

mercy  of  finding  it  empty.  — ^most  undutiful !" 

Presently  he  was  joined  by  his  "Mamma,  you  know  I  would 
friend.  "  Well,  Bertrand,"  said  he,  rather  be  anything  than  undutiful ; 
"  even  you  are  laughed  at  sometimes,  but  surely  you  can't  wish  to  say  un- 
it seems."  kind   things   to   people,  or  to   hiu-t 

"  Yes,"  roared  Bertrand,  starting  their  feelings  intentionally ;   and   if 

up ;  "  but  it's  the  last  time  I  shall  I  see  you  doing  it  without  being 
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aware,  it  canH  bo  undutiful  of  me  to  trary,  Bertrand  showed  symptoms  of 

tell  you."  retreat. 

**  You  are  far  too  -fond  of  lectur-  "  A  high  temper  is  a  sad  curse, 

ing.     I  saw  this  young  man  had  a  Mr.  Cameron,"  she  continued.     ^'  I 

high  look  and  a  conceited  manner,  see  you  suffer  from  it ;  but  if  I  had 

and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  known  its  Tiolence,  my  playful  rub 

him  in  his  place  at  once.     Wbo  is  would  have  been  spared.     No  per- 

he  ?    Some  beggarly  subaltern,  who  son  of  tact  would  wantonly  infuri- 

thinks,  because  he  pays  us  a  rent,  ate  such  a  disposition." 

that  we  are  to  be  the  dust  under  his  To  be  grossly  insulted,  and  then 

feet  I    No,  no ;  Fye  put  him  in  his  accused  of  having  a  furious  temper 

place,  and  in  his  place  Fll  keep  him.  because  he  had  simply  avoided  his 

He  may  be  the  son  of  a  London  insulter,  8b*uck  Bertrand  aB  rather 

shopkeeper  for  all  we  know."  strong,  and  he  replied  with  a  digni- 

**Well,  mamma,  I  declare  I  saw  fied  finlsehood,  ^*You  must  pardon 
nothing  the  least  assuming  or  im-  me  if  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
pertinent  about  either  of  these  two  stand  your  allusions." 
gentlemen  ;  and  surely  it  would  be  ^  Oh  !  don't  attempt  to  deny  it 
time  enough  to  put  them  in  their  In  my  plaj^ul  way  (Fm  a  sad  joker) 
places  when  they  become  so."  I  rallied  youaboirt  your  dress,  which 

I    beg    yowr    pardon.     We  have  is,  you  must  feel,  a  little  hazarre,, 

too  many  of  these  sham  Highlanders  and  about  your  white  limbs,  and  so 

nowadays.     It  is  most  offensive  to  forth,  and  you  must  needs  fly  into  a 

the  old  blood."  tantrum  and  shut  yourself  up  in  the 

*^You  don't  know  that  this  gen-  cabin,   foaming  and  swearing,   Fve 

tleman  is  not  of  the  old  blood."  no  doubt     If  s  choildish,  choildish ; 

^  What  1  and  travel  in  a  silk-vel-  we  must  all  bear  rubs,  and  to  show 

vet  jacket  and  full-dress  tartan  ? —  temper  to  a  lady  is  not^  let  me  tell 

preposterous."  you,  commy  faw  in  a  Highland  gen- 

^^  At  any  rate,  whoever  he  is,  he  Uemao,  which  seems  to  be  the  char- 
certainly  did  nothing  to  offend  you,  acter  you  aim  at ! ! " 
and  I  am  afraid  you  have  certainly  **  I  flatter  myself,  madam,  it  is  the 
offended    him.      Is    this    Highland  charactw  which  I  have  the  honour 
hoiqiiUlity  ?"  to  possess,"  said  Bertrand,  loftily. 

**  No  one  can  say  a  word  against  '^  Ah  !  perhaps,  perhaps ;  but  silk 

my  hospitality;  and  if  you  really  velvet  in  the  morning,  and  a  dress 

think  the    poor    creature  takes  to  tartan,  you  must  see  that  these  arc 

heart  so  much  what  I  said,  Fll  put  very  suspicious." 

him  at  his  ease  again  in  a  moment  ^*  I   don*t  really  know  what  you 

I  have  tact"  suspect    me    of,       cried    Bertrand, 

This  valuable  quality  she  put  in  bursting,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  a 

requisition  on  Bertrand' s  reappear-  laugh  at  this    singular    moral  and 

ance,  which,  however,  did  not  take  social  criterion, 

place  till  they  were  approaching  the  "  That's    right ;    another    laugh, 

end  of  the  voyage.     Then  advancing  and  the  black  dog  will  be  off  your 

to  him  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  back.     It  is  suspicious,  as   I   said, 

pig's  eyes,  she  peered  into  his  dark  You    see  we    have    many    liondon 

countenance,  and  remarked  mincing-  Cockneys  coming  down  here  dressed 

ly,    *'  Gloomy,   gloomy    face  I " — an  out  like  you,  and  we  don't  like  it ; 

exhibition    of    tact    which,    though  the  old  blood  doesn't  like  it:  right 

twice  repeated,  had  not  the  instan-  or  wrong,  it  is   insulting  to  the  old 

taneous  effect  expected ;  on  the  con-  blood." 
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"  You  imply  th*t  I  am  one  of  the  "  So  it  would  seem." 

London  Cockneys ?"  "Oh!  this  is  all  very  different — 

"  No,  I  didnH  say  imply.      I  said  gratifying,  inde^"  exclaimed  Mrs. 

that  there  was  a   suspicioiis  look  M'KiUop,   with  enthusiasm;  "we^ll 

about  the  whole  thing."  shals^  handfi,  if  you  please,  and  think 

"Then  let   me    relieye    you  by  no  more   ol   my-  little   rub,    which 

saying  that  I  belieye  in  this  very  could  nerer  apply  to  a  Cameron  of 

district  there  is  iio  blood  older  than  Aberloma.       Satirical    people    like 

mine."  me   are  often  led  away  m to  saying 

"  Ah !   yes,   it's   common   to  say  things  they  don^t  ^ean ;  and  if  your 

that,  and  belieye  it  igo^  I  daresay  ;  dr^BRiisA  little  fine,  his  most  sacred 

but  when  one  oomes  to  investigate,  Majesty   George  the  Fourth  landed 

-'-to  say,  ^Show  me  your  ruins,  your  at  X^ith  in  full  dress,  which  ought 

tombs.,  your  castles  passed  away  toi  to  be  a  setting, of  the  fashion;  and 

strangers  and  Sassenachs,* — there  is  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  re- 

often  a  hitch-^na  hitch."  ceive  you  into  our  house.      Indeed 

"I  daresay   we  can  show  tombs  it^s  a  kind  of  revival  of  old  times, 

and  ruins  with  our  neighbours ;   as  for  there  is  a  connection  between 

to   castles  passed   away  to.  Sassen-  us." 

achs,    I  am  glad  to  say  there  t«  a  "  Really  T* 

hitch ;  but  there  is  a  castle  in  this^  "  Yes  ;  although  there  has  been 
county  belonging  to  us,  and  I  b^  no  inJiiQrcourse ;  and  something  more 
lieve  it-has  been  some  five  hundred  than  a  coolness  between  the  f ami- 
years  in  our  possession.  I  had  a  lies  for  generations,  there  u  a  con- 
notion  that  made  us  a  pretty  old  nection.  You  must  have  heard  of 
family ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  sell  Tork  M  Ojuanall,  who  received  thirty- 
it  before  we  can  be  recognised  as  seven  wounds — all  mortal — at  the 
'  the  old  blood,'  I  hope  we  shall  con-  battle  of  I^verlochy  ?" 
tmue parreiMis  of  the  fourteenth  cen«  "  Fm  afiaid  not" 
tiuy."  "No?   how  droll  I  well,   he    was 

"  It  is  a  fair  age,  certainly,"  said  my  ancestpT,  and  he  married  a  Cam- 

the  lady,  "thou^    nothing  to  the  eron  (it  was  a  great  match  for  the 

M^Whamiels,    my   maternal    ances-  Camerons^  although  I   say  it),  and 

tors ;  but  there  is   no    family   an-  that  makes  the  connection." 

swering  to  all  this  except  the  Cam-  "It  is  the  proudest  moment   of 

erons  of  Aberloma,  and  there  is  only  my  existence,"    said  Bertrand,  his 

one  old  man  in  it"  ill- humour  vanishing  at  the  absurd- 

"  There  you  are  mistaken ;  there  ity  of  the  whole  scene, 

is  also  a  young  one,  and  I  am  the  "  Morna,  you  must  shake  hands 

individual."  with  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  her  mother. 

"  The  relationship  will  be  pretty  Morna  gave  a  look  of  half-annoy- 

distani,  Fm  thinking."  ance,  with  which,  however,  fun  was 

"  Not  so  very  far  off;  I  am    Sir  struggling,  and  held   out  her  hand 

Roland  Cameron's  nephew."  to  Bertrand,  who  gallantly  romark- 

"  His  nephew  ?"  ed,"  Let  the  xendetta  of  generations 

"Yes."  die  from  this  hour." 

"Dear,    dear !  how  stupid  of  me !  "A    most    extraordinary    coinci- 

Then  vou  must  have  been  an  or-  dence,  I  must  say,"  continued  Mrs. 

phan?"  M'Killop,  "th|it  we  should  become 

"  I  still  am,  unfortunately."  acquainted  in  this  way.  We  are  very 

"And  you  didn't  die,  as  was  said,  claiinish,   we  Highlanders,   Captain 

at  the  same  time  as  your  parents  ?"  Pigott ;    and    I    daresay    you    can 
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scarcely  understand  the  feelings  of  wore  over.  Clans  and  clansman - 
delight  which  Mr.  Cameron  and  I  ship  were  at  an  end.  Their  proper- 
are  enjoying  just  now  ?*'  ties  had  passed  to  aliens.  The 
Pigott  confessed  that,  though  en-  M^Kechntes  were  landless  as  the 
yiahle,  they  were  a  trifle  beyond  his  Gregarach;  and,  to  hi^  undying  dis* 
depth ;  and  here  the  voyage,  like  grace,  ihe  titular  chief  of  the 
the  f)endettay  came  to  a  close,  and  M^Whannels  was  content  tn  super- 
any  hope  our  trareHers  might  havo  rise  the  e^teise  d«partment  of  his 
cherished  of  escaping  from  the  toils  native  district  for  the  meanest  of 
of  their  hostess  were  at  once   dis-  stipends. 

pelled  by  her  remarking,  *^  M^Killop  Washing  away  ancestral  sorrows 
has  arranged  that  we  are  all  to  dme  with  a   glass  of  diampagne,    Mrs. 
here  together,  and  drive  home  in  the  M^Rillop  came  to  her  own  personal 
evening.      Ho  was  to  bespeak  all  history,  and  explained  that  in  their 
necessary  conveyances  for  the  joint  reduced  state  the  daughters  of  hor 
party.'*  clan  could  not  afford  to  be  fastidi- 
^*  A  charming  plan,''  said  Pigott ;  ous  in  matrimonial  matters.      Hence 
^^  and    what  is  the  length  of    the  her  marriage,  contracted  in  spite  of 
drive  ?"  personal  advantages  which  she  need 
^^From  three  to  four  hours;  but  not  dwells  upon  (but  did,  however, 
it  is  never  dark  at  this  season,  and  at    great    length),    with    Grant,    a 
we   shall  all  be    refreshed  by  the  worthy  man,  and  a  oadet  of  a  good 
cool  jews."  house,  but  only  a  ^^  marching  cap- 
Before  long  they  were  seated  at  tain."      He  died,  and  she  had  sor- 
an   excellent  dinner    in  the  hotel,  rowed  for  him — ^honestly   and  con- 
and  its  soothing  influence  very  soon  Scientiously  mourned  him — as  long 
told  upon  the  party.     Bortrand  for-  as  was  At  and  proper,  whatever  a  sot 
got  his  sulks,  his  annoyances,  even  of  stuok-up  vinegar  old  maids  might 
liis  kilt ;    and  his  heart  was  merry  say  to  the  contrary ;  alter  whom" 
within    him,    as    he   sat    amicably  (with  a  fierce  glance  at  Moma),  **  she 
n's-a-vis  to   the  descendant  of  the  hoped  no  daughter  of  hers  would 
ill-fated  Tork.  take, "^— a  remark  which  brought  the 
As  for  that  lady,  aft^r  a  glass  or  young  lady  into  aetion,  her  annoy- 
two  of  champagne,  she  became  more  ancc  at  her  mother's  absurdity  being 
than  ever    communicative,   pouring  no  longer  ropressiblo,  and  she  said ; 
forth,  in  an  unbroken  stream,"  choice  **  Mamma,  I  don't  think  our  family 
extracts  from  her  personal  and  fam-  matters    can   be    very   amusing  to 
ily  history.  these  gentlemen,  and  I    do  beg   of 
It  was   thus  that  our  travellers  you,  at  all  events,  to  say  noming 
became  aware  that  her  maiden  name  against  my  dear,  kind  aunts ;    you 
had  been    M'Kechnie    (which    was  know  how  it  vexes  me." 
not  to  be  confounded  with  M*Kech-  "  There  !"     said    Mrs.    M^Killop, 
ran  or  M*Pcchnie,  these  being  in-  looking    round  at  the  two    gentlc- 
ferior  septs),  a  clan  of  unusual  an-  men,  "  there  it  is.     This  comes  of 
tiquity  and  power,  but  which,  sur-  living  with  aunts.      Poor  Grant  had 
prising  as  it  might  seem,  v^as  Tiot  to  a  fancy  that  this  child  should  spend 
her  so  great  a  source  of   pride  as  half  her  time  with  his  sisters,  and 
her    descent    maternally    from   the  this  is    what  comes  of    it — ^temper 
M'Whannels.      Pigott    gravely    as-  and  insubordination  which    only  a 
scnted  that  he  teas  scarcely  prepared  mother's  tact  and  tuition  could  con- 
for  that.     It  was  true,  however,  she  trol.      I  will   say  nothing  moac  of 
aveiTed ;   but  all   their  grand  days  your  friends,  Moma»  since  it  is  un- 
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pleasant  to  you ;  but  I  will  go  on  quite  the  jontleman.  My  daughter 
with  my  little  story,  as  I  take  leave  is  as  you  see  her — too  brusk — too 
to  think  it  will  interest  these  gen-  outspoken.  I  wish  she  could  take 
tlemen,  both  of  whom  are  to  be  a  little  of  the  polish  of  her  step- 
our  inmates,  and  one  of  whom  is  sister,  keeping  her  own  heart,  which 
in  a  manner  connected."  And  this  is  a  kind  one,  although  she  docs  her 
brought  her  to  her  marriage  with  best  to  conceal  it.  But  you  will 
M^EUlop,  a  gentleman  who  had,  a  make  allowances  for  her ;  it  is  all 
few  years  before,  returned  from  the  the  wild  M'Whannel  blood,  which 
colonies.  He  had  realised  every-  is  not  tamed  in  a  day,  as  I  daresay 
thing  there,  and  resolved  upon  the  you  know,  Mr.  Cameron."  Thus 
purchase  of  an  estate  in  Scotland,  appealed  to,  Bertrand  gave  a  know- 
where,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  ing  look,  intended  to  signify  that 
his  clan  had  also  become  as  land-  any  one  who  attempted  to  tackle  a 
less  as  any  M'Kechnie  or  M^Whan-  M'Whannel  would,  in  his  opinion, 
nel  of  them  all.  By  another  coin-  find  tough  work  cut  out  for  him ; 
cidence,  M'Killop  was  a  widower,  and  Morna,  jumping  up,  cried  out, 
with  one  son  and  one  daughter.  ^^  Mamma,  if  you  give  such  a  dread- 
When  he  had  urged  his  suit,  which  ful  account  of  me,  these  poor  gentle 
he  had  done  vfith  a  very  proper  men  will  be  afraid  to  drive  home 
importunity,  she  had  carefully  with  us  in  the  dark,  and  if  we  stay 
weighed  everything ;  and  her  daugh-  here  much  longer,  it  will  be  dark 
ter's  interest  being  paramount,  the  before  We  get  home.  Do  order  the 
circumstance    that    be,   too,   had  a  carriages." 

daughter,  had  told  in  his  favour.  The  order  was  given,  and  two 
**  The  companionship  will  be  good  large  uncovered  omnibusses  were 
for  my  child,"  she  had  said ;  "  I  speedily  at  the  door.  In  the  fore- 
will  be  a  mother  to  his  girl,  he  a  most  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
father  to  mine ;"  and  so  had  yield-  the  lighter  baggage  were  bestowed, 
ed.  "  I  have  not  repented  my  de-  and  the  other  being  loaded  with  the 
cision,"  she  continued ;  "  like  Auld  servants,  dogs,  and  heavier  impedi- 
Robin  Gray.  M'Killop  has  been  *  a  mentia,  a  start  was  effected, 
kind  man  to  me,'  "  And  she  spoke  It  will  not  do  to  indicate  their 
as  though  the  wedding  had  in-  exact  route.  The  Celtic  imagination 
volved  sacrifices  on  her  part  equi-  is  highly  pitched,  and  the  temper  of 
valent  to  those  of  the  heroine  of  the  race  sometimes  a  little  stiff,  and 
that  tearful  ballad.  "  My  only  re-  if  we  were  to  particularise,  who  can 
gret  is  that  we  cannot  suit  our-  say  what  might  come  of  it  ?  Who 
selves  with  an  estate.  The  M'Kil-  can  say  how  many  Mornas,  and 
lop  country  has  passed  entirely  into  M'Killops,  and  M*Kochnies,  not  to 
the  hands  of  an  English  Duke"  mention  untamable  M^Whannels, 
(and  the  probabilities  are  that  his  might  swoop  upon  us,  terrible  as  the 
Grace  did  not  find  it  a  very  heavy  army  of  "  the  Phairshon,"  and  stri- 
handful),  "and  there  is  no  other  dent  as  the  overwhelming  music  of 
appropriate  settlement  open  at  pre-  that  celebrated  host  ?  Far  from  us 
sent,  Caimarvoch  is  a  sadly  dull  be  any  such  indiscretion.  We  may 
place — the  neighbours  distant,  and  safely  say,  however,  that  the  route 
not  to  our  mind ;  and  so  this  plan  was  a  beautiful  one,  though  the 
of  taking  in  our  shooting  tenants  road  was  hilly,  and  its  engineering 
does  not  seem  amiss.  I  am  sure  we  reflected  more  credit  on  the  sesthe- 
shall  get  on  very  happily  together,  tic  than  on  the  practical  turn  of  its 
M*Killop    has    reserve,    out    he    is  contriver. 

VOL.  CIX. — NO.  DCLXIII.  « 
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The  sun  had  just  set  behind  the  world  when  the  sun  disappears,  as 
distant  hills  of  Mull,  but  the  sky  if  Nature  paused  a  moment  and 
was  without  a  cloud,  and  glorious  muttered  the  breathless  question — 
with  that  warm  and  mellow  tint  "Will  he  return?" — all  the  deep 
which  comes  not  often  on  the  north-  influences  of  the  hour  and  scene 
em  sky,  but  coming  casts  on  it  a  might  well  make  speech  a  profana- 
beauty  unknown  to  the  heavens  of  tion,  and  silence  praise,  and  silence 
the  South,  where  night  usurps  with  fell  upon  the  party.  It  mast  be  ad- 
indecent  haste  the  kingdom  of  the  mitted  that  Pigott*s  taciturnity  was 
sun,  allowing  no  brief  courtesy  of  probably  due  to  a  constitutional  bias 
twilight.  Yet  not  to  twilight  does  m  that  direction,  and  Mrs.  M*Kil- 
this  mellow  tint  belong,  but  to  a  lop's,  without  doubt,  to  the*  more 
certain  benign  middle  light  between  sublunary  influence  of  an  after-din- 
it  and  the  sun's  departure.  Lack-  ner  sleep.  But  Bertrand  was  in  a 
ing  the  glory  of  the  sun,  yet  lacking  seventh  heaven.  Nature  and  Beauty 
the  mystery  of  the  dusk,  it  with-  were  revealing  themselves  to  him  in 
holds  the  ruder  revelations  of  the  their  most  benignant  aspects,  touch- 
one  and  the  weird  transformations  ing  his  heart  with  the  fire  of  a  hun- 
of  the  other.  Seen  by  it,  every  ob-  dred  enthusiasms,  and  stirring  all 
ject  retains  its  identity,  but  with  the  romance  and  poetry  of  his  soul 
each  harsher  detail  refined  and  soft-  into  a  sort  of  rapturous  life, 
ened.  Seen  by  it,  the  purple  hills.  Looking  over  the  splendid  hills, 
though  their  outlines  are  severe  as  his  spirit  swelled  with  a  patriotic 
against  a  moonlit  sky,  may  indeed  joy,  and  he  thought,  "  At  last  I  Scot- 
be  said  to  bloom ;  and  the  wild  cat-  land  !  my  coun&y !"  Here  he  was 
aract,  leaping  in  its  glory,  to  cast  living  and  moving  amid  scenes  that 
itself  down  in  softlier  falling  sheets  hitherto  had  been  but  the  shadowy 
of  silvery  tissue  from  the  height;  accessories  of  a  thousand  day-dreams, 
and  the  thousand  variations  of  the  On  these  very  hills  the  mighty  king 
forest  foliage  to  blend  into  the  one  of  Morven  had  mustered  his  hosts 
excellence  of  an  ideal  verdure  ;  and  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  with  Loch- 
the  sunset  breeze  rippling  the  bos-  lin ;  in  thes^  hollow  glens  they  had 
oms  of  quiet  mountain-tarns,  to  lay  gathered  to  the  joyous  "  feast  of 
on  them  a  chastened  lustre — the  shells;''  across  these  shimmering 
pathetic  impress,  as  it  were,  of  the  waters  they  had  sped  their  dark 
sun's  pure  "good-night."  "The  prows,  burning  to  reap  harvests  of 
stars  of  earth,"  as  Schiller  calls  the  death  with  biting  brands  that 
flowers,  may  pensively  veil  some-  "  never  gave  a  second  wound " — 
what  of  their  brightness — a  fitting  Fingal,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  and  Gaul, 
tribute  to  him  who  is  away — their  the  peeY-less  son  of  Morni !  The 
glorv  and  their  life ;  yet  from  them,  wild  strains  of  ecstatic  minstrels,  the 
in  their  sweet  eclipse,  a  compensat-  clash  of  armour,  the  battle-cry,  the 
ing  fragrance  rises,  and  fresher  than  wailing  dirge,  seemed  to  live  in  his 
the  incense  offered  to  their  present  ears ;  the  sheen  of  beamy  spears, 
lord  are  the  odorous  sighs  they  the  waving  of  banners,  the  stream- 
breathe  when  he  is  gone — waiting  ing  locks  of  heroes  rushing  to  the 
for  the  sympathetic  light  of  their  maelstrOm  of  the  fray,  rose  to  his 
sister  stars  above.  mental  vision.     The   clear   sky-line 

It  was  a  delicious  evening,  and  its  of   the  mountains  seemed  thronged 

soft  influence,  and  the  great  beauty  with   shadowy  hosts,    and    on   the 

all   around,   and   the  stillness — the  margin  of    the  sea  stood  the  fair 

sudden  hush  which  falls  upon   the  forms  of  other  years — Bragela,  and 
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Evirallin,   and  white-armed    Strina-  below,  and  creeping  along  the  ridges, 

Dona.      And  who  were  these  that  just  as  if  it  had  started  to  roach  the 

came     like     the    mists,     hovering,  top,   like  something  living — with   a 

slow purpose." 

"  What  a  delicious  curd  there  was  '*Like  an  army  of  phantom   sca- 

on-  that  salmon    at  dinner !"    here  kings    storming    the    height,"  cried 

broke   in  the  rasping  voice  of   Mrs.  Bertrand,     suspecting    a    congenial 

M'Eallop ;    and   though   the  remark  spirit. 

(no  doubt  from  the  depths  of  slum-  "  It  moves  too  gently  for  that," 

ber)  was  not  followed  by  another,  said  Morna,  "more  like  a  procession 

but  tapered  off  into  a  succession  of  of    phantom    pilgrims    visiting    the 

snored,  snorts,  gasps,  and  wheezes,  cairn  of  some  great  soldier  who  had 

it  acted  as  "a  word  of  power."     The  died  a  hermit  and  a  saint,  and  been 

shadowy  hosts  halted  m  their  rush,  buried  in  his  cell  far  away  up  there 

when  the  salmon  rose  in  its  material  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 

cordiness ;  at  the  sound  of  the  earthy  "Miss    Grant,    you    are    quite    a 

artillery  which  followed,  they  fled  poetess." 

quaking  bacl^  to  Valhalla  ;   and  Ber-  "  No,    no,    I  was    only    following 

trand,    tumbling    headlong    out    of  your  idea — only  an  imitator ;   it  is 

doudland,    "shocked"    against    the  the  story  of  Columbus' egg." 

cold  earth,  as  the  eagle  falls  pierced  "  I   wonder   what  Pigott's   simile 

by  the  bullet  of  prosaic  man.  would  be  ?"  said  Bertrand ;  "  what  is 

He  glanced  rapidly  round  at  his  it  like,  Pigott  ?" 

companions,  as  if  half  fearing  that  "Which?  the  egg,  or  the  hermit, 

they  might  be  conscious  of  his  fan-  or  the  mountain,  or  what?" 

ciful  excursion,  and  half  indignant  "  The  mist." 

at  his  rude  recall.     Mrs.  M'Killop's  "Produce    the  mist,   and   I  may 

eyes  were  closed,  her  head  moved  in  be  able  to  tell  you." 

a  suave  rhythm  with  the  sound  of  "There    wouldn't    be    half    the 

her  snoring ;  she  was  beyond  suspi-  imagination,  you  wouldn't  have  half 

cion  and  the  reach  of  wrath,  and  a  the   credit.    Captain   Pigott,    if    you 

well-pleased  smile   on   her  full   lips  saw  it  before  your  eyes." 

st^ested   that  her  late  repast  was  "  Oh  !    I'm   a  prose  author ;    but, 

being    re-enacted    in     a     succulent  if  it  must   be  a  procession  of  some 

dream.  sort,  I  should  say  a  string  of  phan- 

Pigott,    cold     and    wooden,    was  tom  tourists,  headed  by  the  adven- 

fixedly  staring  at  the  rug  upon  his  turous  Cook," 

knees;    but    Bertrand    found    that  "Doesn't  he  deserve  to  be  among 

Morna  was  curiously  looking  at  him.  them.  Miss  Grant  ?" 

"I — I  was   admiring   that  moun-  "Yes,  I  don't  really  tjjink  he  is 

tain,"  he  said,  in  an  apologetic  tone ;  half  ethereal  enough  for  our  society." 

"  what  is  its  name  ? "  "You  should  let  me  sleep,  then, 

"  That    is    Ben    Scarrig,"    replied  if  I  am  not  to  be  among  the  prophets ; 

Morna.  or,  better  still,  will  you  let  me  smoke, 

"  It  is  magnificent."  Miss  Grant  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  very  fine  hill."  "  Of  course,  pray  do." 

"And  how  boaufifully  clear  the  "Then  I  will,  and  listen  dream- 
outline  is  !"  ily  to  your  sweet  discourse." 

"  Yes,  but  I  prefer  it  with  some  "  Oh !  but  we  shall  be  too  shy, 
mist  It  is  wonderful  sometimes  to  to  say  anything  worth  listening  to, 
see  the  mist  marching  up  from  the  when  we  know  that  you  are  sneer- 
sea,   stealing    through   these  woods  ing  at  us  all  the  time." 
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"  Bertrand  is  too  conceited  to  be        **  Gaelic  songs  ?" 
silenced  by  anything,"  said  Pigott.  "  Sometimes." 

"  But  perhaps  I  am  not."  "  Will  you  now  ?" 

*'  Smokers  never  sneer."  "  I    am    afraid    Captain     Pigott 

*'I  won't    trust    you;    you    had  would  laugh,  and  if  he  did  I  should 

better  go  to  sleep."  be  angry,  because  I  love  these  songs ; 

*•  Until  Mrs.   M*Killop   awakes,  I  I  lilce  my  other  songs,  but  I  lorn  the 

must  watch  over  my  young  friend."  Gaelic." 

*'  Why,  what  can  you  mean  V"  ''  Pigott  is  a  heathen  and  a  Saxon, 

"  I  mean  that  after  Mrs,   M*Kil-  but  he  won't  laugh  at  anything  you 

lop's  formidable    accoimt    of    your  sing,  I'll  answer  for  him." 
ancestors,  whose  fierce  disposition        "Even      if  ,  he     were     ill-bred 

you  are  said  to  inherit,   I  couldn't  enough  to  think  of  such  a  thing," 

conscientiously  close  an   eye  upon  said  Pigott,  "  fear  would  deter  him  ; 

the   lad's    safety.     I    on8e    read    a  the  blood  of  your  untamed  ances- 

ballad — perhaps  you  know  it — Glen-  tors " 

finlas  by  name.     I  have  a  shocking        "Now,   Captain  Pigott,    Fm    not 

memory,  but   I  think  it  tells  how  going  to  bo  teased  about  my  ances- 

a  gallant  sportsman.  Lord  Ronald,  tors ;  they  are  mamma's  hobby,  not 

went  out  to  hunt  the  dun  deer,  and  mine— pray  let  them  rest  in  peace." 
in  his  forest-hut  was  visited  by  just        "Amen I  but  do  sing  a  verse  or 

such  a  young  lady  as  yourself,  who,  two  of  a  pibroch  or  a  coronach " 

however,    presently   turned    into  a        "  You  are  laughing  at  me  already, 

colossal  lady-fiend,  and  made  a  light  and   that  settles  the    matter.     Mr. 

supper  of  the  unhappy  young  noble-  Cameron,  I  will  sing  you  a  Gaelic 

man."  song  some  other  time  when  Captain 

"  Pray,  smoke,  Captain  Pigott."  Pigott  is  out  of  the  way.     I  won't 

"  But  listen.     Your  ancestors,  the  profane  my  repertoire  by  singing  one 

MacAVanels "  to  him." 

"  MacUoo  -  annel !    MacHoo  -  an-        "  I  belong  to  an    oppressed  na- 

nel!^^   cried  Mrs.  M*Killop,  waking  tionality,  and  I  kiss  the  rod,"  said 

up  and   shouting  the  words  like  a  Pigott;  "but  at  least  you  will  let 

slogan.  us    have    a     song    in    the    vulgar 

"  The  application  I  reserve  to  a  tongue  ?" 
future  diet,  as  your  ministers  say,"        "  You  don't  deserve  it,  but  I  will 

remarked      Pigott.       "  Yes,      Mrs.  be  generous.     Y'ou  must  light  your 

M'Killop,    I    admit    that    my    pro-  cigar  first,  though ;  I'm  sure  it  will 

nunciation  is  feeble :  it  is  one    of  make  you  more  civil." 
the  many  failings  of  the  Saxon."  "  Thus    coerced,    I    yield,"    said 

"  They  are  a  miserable  race,"  said  Pigott,    lighting    up ;     and    Moma 

Mrs.    M'tillop,    relapsing    at    once  sang. 

into  slumber.  Bertrand  had  rightly  surmised — 

"  Instead  of  listening  to  Pigott's  she  could  sing.     Moreover,  she  chose 

nonsense,"  said  Bertrand,  "  suppose  a  song  to  which  her  voice  was  ex- 

you  sing  us  a  song,  Miss  Grant  r'  actly  suited,  one  of  the  sweetest  of 

"  But  suppose  I  can't  sing  ?"  those  Lowland  melodies  which   the 

"  I  know  you  can."  genius  of  the  dountry  and  the  sym- 

"  How  ?"  pathy  of  the  heart  can  teach  a  true, 

"  By  the  sound  of  your  voice."  pure,  Scottish  voice  to  sing  to  a  per- 

"  That  is  very  flattering.      Well,  fection  seldom  reached  by  any  alien 

I  will  admit  that  I  do  sing  some-  with  all  the  advantages  of  artistic 

times."  culture.     Moma's    voice    was    very 
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true  and  pure,   and  with  frequent  should  be,  after  all  the  Signers  and 

tones  of  genuine  pathos  in  its  large  the  Herrs  that  have  been  drilling  at 

compass.  her." 

- 1  see  her  in  ^o  dewy  flowers,  \'  I  <ion't  think  my  masters  would 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair :  quite   take  that    as   a   compliment, 

'  i^^Lr  eh^m^thfiln     •  mamma,"  laughed  Morna ;   -  but  the 

There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs  less  1    say    about  them   the   better. 

By  fountain.  Shaw,  or  ereen—  And    now,    Mr.    Cameron,   it  is    my 

There*s  not  a  Donnie  bird  tliat  sings,  *„«^ +0.  «oL  .r««  «  o-rv««.  " 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean.  ^^^  to  ask  for  a  song. 

"If  I  begin  to  think   how  badly 

**A^TtS^^<y"S^"'^'^^*^^^'  ^^  performance  will    sound    after 

Wl'bahny  gale,  Jraehiu' and  dale,  yours,    I    shall    get   nervous;     so    I 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees;  won't    think,     but    sing    without    a 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me,  x        » 

Wi'  her  twa  glancin'  een,  preface.     » 
,  Ae  blink  o' her  wad  banish  care,  And  SO  Bertrand  contributed  his 

8ae  lovely  is  my  Jean."  ^^j^^   ^^   ^^iQ   concert,    singing   in   a 

The  air  and  the  words,  and  the  pleasant,  capable  baritone,  one  of 
voice  that  sang  them,  seemed  all  the  English  ballads  of  the  day, 
to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  which  Mrs.  M'Killop  pronounced 
scenery  and  the  hour ;  and  Ber-  to  be  "  mawkish,"  although  the 
trand  felt  that,  if  then  and  there  singer's  voice  seemed  io  her  to 
the  voice  of  singing  was  to  be  have  promise.  Then  Pigott  was 
heard,  that  was  the  voice  and  that  called  upon,  but  laughed  £e  notion 
the  song  he  would  have  chosen,  to  scorn,  and  named  the  driver  as 
There  were  the  dewy  flowers  she  his  substitute,  who  declined  the 
sang  of — the  blue-bell  and  the  fox-  office  ;  but  being  peremptorily  or- 
glove,  the  wild-rose  and  the  heather  dered  by  Mrs.  M*Killop  to  perform 
— and  there  the  tinkling  chime  of  on  the  instant  and  in  Gaelic,  even- 
mountain  springs — and  the  hills,  tually  did  so,  and  at  great  length, 
and  the  dales,  and  the  pensive  — letting  loose  a  flood  of  low,  dolor- 
light,  and  the  darkening  shaws,  and  ous,  guttural  sounds,  which  seemed 
the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  night-  always  on  the  point  of  dying  out, 
breeze  stealing  across  the  moorlands,  but  were  perpetually  rallied  back 
balmy  with  the  breath  of  pine  and  to  life  by  a  sort  of  hiccupy  cry  of 
gorse ;  and  all  manner  of  delightful  "hinyo." 

Siymy    fragrance.      It    seemed    to         *'  Did    he    die  ?"     asked    Pigott, 

Bertrand  that  Moma's  fresh  voice  when  the  man  came  at  last  to  a 

set  to  music  all  these  gracious  sur-  close. 

Foundings,  and  infused  their  spirit         "  Die  ?  who  V   said  Mrs.   M'Kil- 

into    the    tender    passion    of    her  lop. 
"wood-notes  wild."  **The  gentleman  in   the  ballad," 

"  Beautiful !     Miss    Grant  —  per-  said  Pigott. 
fectly  beautiful,"  he  cried,  with  en-        **  There  was  nothing  about  death 

thusiasm ;  "a  thousand  thanks."  •  or  a  gentleman  in  the  man's  song; 

Such    a    voice,"     said    Pigott,  it  was  quite  a  funny  little  tale  of 


might  even  sing  the  songs  of  the  love,  and  about  a  cow,  and  a  shep- 

Ojibbaway,  and  achieve  a  triumph."  herd,  and  three  crows — full  of  wit 

"  Even  sing  them.    Captain    Pig-  and  merriment" 

ottt"   gobbled  Mrs.  M*Killop,    who  "But  some  one  groaned  in   the 

was  again  awake;  "indeed!  if  my  chorus,  surely?" 

girl  is  not  competent  to  sing  them  "No,  no;    that  was  an  exclama- 

or  anything  else,  I  don't  know  who  tion  of  joyful  surprise." 
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"  It  must  bo  a  wonderfully   ex-  the  floor "  ^or  the  rest  of  the  jour- 

pressive  language."  ney,    only    suffering    one    song    by 

*'  It  is   indeed ;    we'll   make  him  Moma  and   one  by  Bertrand  to  be 

sing  another."  edged  in  between  her  performances, 

"Oh,  Mrs.  M'Killop,  that  would  which  she  accompanied  by  stiflSsh 

be  taxing  the  poor  fellow  too  much ;  notes  of  explanation,  and  not  a  few 

and,   by  the  by,  we  are  not  going  strange  genealogies, 
to  let  you  off.    We  must  insist---and        It    was  with  much   satisfaction, 

indeed,  it  is  my  call — upon  a  song  therefore,  that  the  rest  of  the  party 

from  you."  found  themselves  at  last    entering 

Pigott  found  he  had  got  from  the  avenue, 
the  frying-pan  into  the  Are.  His  The  twilight  had  deepened,  for 
request  was  instantly  complied  with,  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  but  still 
and  Mrs.  M'Killop,  in  a  high,  reedy  our  travellers  had  light  enough  to 
voice,  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  see  that  the  place  was  one  of  great 
plunged  straight  into  an  intricate  beauty.  The  house  was  large,  old, 
ballad,  in  which  some  Scottish  maid  and  irregular.  Probably  it  had 
tested  her  true  love,  as  Rosalind  did  originally  been  in  the  old  Scottish 
in  the  forest  of  Arden.  It  involved  style ;  but  a  succession  of  additions 
a  series  of  lengthy  dialogues  between  had  developed  it  into  a  very  pic- 
the  lover  and  his  disguised  mistress,  turesque  nondescript,  the  general 
which  Mrs.  M'Killop  gave  with  result  of  which  was  a  square  battle- 
great  dramatic  spirit,  gruffening  her  mented  tower,  rising  in  state  among 
voice  for  the  male  part,  and  re-  tall  gables  with  their  "  corby-stairs," 
ducing  it  to  a  sort  of  asthmatic  supported  on  either  flank  by  wings 
whistle  for  the  arch  utterances  of  of  a  lower  and  lighter  class  of  build- 
the  fair  beguiler.  ing,   ornamented  with  a    profusion 

*'  Yes,  it  is  full  of  pathos,"  she  of  turrets  and  pinnacles.    The  situa- 

remarked,  in  accepting  the  applause  tion  of  the  house  was  very  striking, 

which  followed ;  "  and  it  is  said  to  It    stood   on   a    broadish     plateau, 

be  founded  on  an  event  in  the  life  which  sloped  away  to  the  front  in 

of    my    great  -  grandmother,     Mrs.  gentle  declivities  and    undulations, 

M'Kechnie     of      Tilly wheesle  —  in  but  descended  at  the  back  of  the 

Prince  Charlie's  time."  hous,e  in  a  sheer  rocky  precipice, 

*'  Did  the  Prince  play  Orlando  on  the  base  of  which  was  lashed  by  the 

the  occasion? "  tumultuous   waters    of    a    cascade, 

*'  Fie !    Captain  Pigott,   fie  I    fie !  roaring  down   a  steep  glen   which 

fie !     The  M^Kechnie  was  the  lover,  here    expanded    into  a  valley,    the 

of    course ;     although    there    is    a  waters  widening  themselves  into  a 

naughty  idea  in   Scotland  such  as  river,  and  winding  round  one  flank 

you  hint  at.      She    was   beautiful,  of  the  plateau  so  as  to  run  for  half 

you  see — (indeed,  it  belongs  to  the  a  mile  parallel  with,  but  far  below, 

race    to    be    beautiful)  —  and    the  the  avenue.    In  front  of  the  house, 

Prince,  dancing  with  her  at  Holy-  beyond  an  acre  or  two    of    lawn, 

rood,  is  said  to  have  made  a  point  there  was  no  attempt  at  a    park, 

of    it,    that    from    that    hour    she  The  natural  wood  had  been  cut  out, 

should  be  called   *The  White  Rose  indeed,   in  divers  places,    so  as  to 

of  Tilly  wheesle ' — but  that  was  alL  give  expanse  and  variety,  and  here 

And  now  I  must  give  you  a  song  and  there  to  uncover  the  full  pro- 

about  dear    Prince    Charlie  ;"    and  portions  of  some  giant  of  the  forest ; 

she  did — several,  in  fact,  and  kept  but  underneath,  the  heather  and  the 

pretty    steadily   "  in  possession  of  bracken  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
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— at  least  they  did  their  best  to  the  steps,  as  if  prepared  to  do  battle 
dispute  supremacy  with  those  un-  against  all  comers, 
sightly  boulders  and  protruding  "  Down^  Bodach  I  For  shame, 
rocks  which  bring  grief  to  the  hearts  Frioch  I  Bob,  you  little  viper  !" 
of  reclaiming  landowners.  At  the  exclaimed  Morna,  jumping  lightly 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  front  of  from  the  carriage,  and  plunging  in 
the  house  the  ground  rose  again  among  the  canine  rabble,  who  forth- 
into  hills,  backed  in  the  distance  with  changed  their  wrathful  clam- 
by  veritable  mountains.  Behind  our  into  yells  and  screams  of  affec- 
the  house  tlio  glen  divided  the  tion  and  delight.  *'  Down,  dogs 
lowest  spur  of  another  range,  and  all !" 

on  the  left  flank  a  narrow  cultivated  "  The  noise  of  the  dogs,"  said 
valley,  already  whitening  to  the  Mrs.  M'Killop,  as  she  slowly  de- 
harvest,  ran  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  scended  ;  "  is  a  little  trying,  but  the 
when  it  was  hemmed  in  and  stopped  effect  is  baronial  and  commy  faw, 
by  formidable  banks  of  boulder,  so  I  encourage  it.  None  of  them  bite 
the  outposts  of  the  mountains  that  except  Wasp,  which  is  a  mercy.  Is 
rose  behind.  Mountains,  mountains  supper  ready,  Jinkyson  ?" 
everywhere.  *' Supper  is  ready,  ma'am,"  said 
"Glorious!"  exclaimed  Bertrand.  an  austere-looking  butler,  who,  with 
"What  a  trap  for  black  game!"  two  liveried  satellites,  had  appeared 
muttered  Pigott,  indicating  the  at  the  entrance, 
bright  little  bit  of  corn-land.  *'  Let  us  go  in,  then,  gentlemen ; 
'*'I  hope  to  goodness  they  haven't  you  are  welcome  to  Cairnarvoch." 
forgot  supper,"  suggested  Mrs.  And  with  a  gracious  flourish  she 
M^Killop.  waved  them  into  the  hall,  all  the 
"  They're  awake,  at  all  events,"  dogs  strenuously  flattening  their  ba- 
said  Moma,  as  with  a  mighty  ronial  noses  against  Bertrand's  calves, 
clangour  the  great  iron  -  studded  which,  however,  remained  unbitten, 
doors  were  thrown  open,  letting  the  truculent  Wasp  being  probably 
loose  some  half-dozen  terriers,  who  off  duty  for  the  evening, 
barked  and  pranced  and  ramped  on  ' 
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H'm — Smith  a  boy, — Brown,  ditto, — Jones,  a  girl : — 

Inevitable  Smith  and  Brown  and  Jones  I 

Burrs  on  the  coat-tails  of  Society 

That  won*t  be  brushed  away ! — TheyVe  like  the  Poor, 

They're  always  with  us ! — Reverend  Trotter's  wife 

Of  twins : — the  man's  a  curate,  I'll  lay  odds ; 

Some  special  Providence  invigorates 

The  loins  of  such.     Your  curate  evermore 

Is  your  prize-proletarian.     There  was  once 

A  law  in  Egypt,  that  a  baker's  son 

Must  live  a  baker,  and  a  cook's  a  cook  : — 

Thank  heaven  that  chapter  stands  not  in  our  code ! 

Else,  with  this  pastoral  reproductive  power, 

There' d  be  so  many  dogs  about  the  flock 

That  no  stray  sheep  could  nibble  more  in  peace. 

Holloa  I  what's  this  ? — "  On  June  the  twenty -tliird, 

'*  Peter,  fourth  son  of  Piper  Peck,  Esq. 

"  Of  Pcpperpool,  to  Rosa,  only  child 

"  Of  Sydenham  Potts  of  Pestleton,  M.D." 

Rosa  I  my  Robi  ! — mine  that  should  hayo  been 

If Pah  1  what  filth  these  grocers  sell  for  tea  I 

It  chokes  one ! — Rosa  married ! — and  old  Potts 

''  M.D.''  forsooth  I     Where  gat  he  that  "  M.D."  ? 

He  sucked  no  Alma  Mater's  milk  at  home : — 

What  Pumpernickel  Universitiit, 

For  some  two  thalers'  fee  of  vile  alloy. 

Diplomatised  him  into  Doctor-hqod  ? 

Yet  that's  not  fair : — I  recollect  the  time 

When  for  the  sake  of  that  blonde  girl  of  his, 

That  shed  a  halo  round  his  bulbous  brows, 

I  held  him  re-incarnate  iEsculape, 

Yea,  Paean's  self, — and  at  his  lightest  hint 

Had  drained  the  filthiest  drench  his  art  could  brew. 

And  bolted  every  bolus  in  his  shop ! 

Lord  !  how  time  flies ! — That's  twelve  good  years  ago, 
And  I  was  two-and-twenty,  she  nineteen, — 
Most  loving — so  she  swore ; — and  yet  withal 
Most  dutiful : — she  called  her  father  in 
To  treat  the  case : — "  Twas  no  uncommon  one," 
He  said, — *'  Romantic  Fever  : — Time  and  Sense 
**  Were  potent  with  such  ailments : — irritants 
"  Must  be  avoided ;  letters,  interviews 
"  Forbidden  : — we  were  young,  and  had  not  weighed 
"  What  wedlock  meant.     If  pills  and  draughts  could  stock 
"  A  household,  he  might  make  us  rich  enough  : — 
"  Sometimes  he  read  in  City- Articles 
*'  That  money  was  a  drug, — he  wished  to  God  " 
(He  liked  his  joke,  in  his  mild  way,  did  Potts,) 
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"  That  drugs  were  money.     There  must  be,  he  said, 

"No  tie,  bond,  pledge,  engagement : — both  were  free : — 

"  Five  years  must  pass : — and  if  that  period's  lapse 

"In  the  same  mind  should  find  us,  and  if  then  " 

(Most  damnable  if  I)  "I  could  by  documents 

"  SuflBcient  show  an  income  capable 

"  Of  Rent  and  Taxes,  Rates,  and  weekly  bills, 

"  And  nurture  for  such  hungry  consequence 

"  Of  marriage  as  might  follow  in  due  time, 

"  Why,  then  the  subject  might  be  rediscussed. 

"Till  when,  with  all  regret,  he  must  desire 

"Wo  might  be  better  strangers: — ^friends,  of  course, 

"  But  friends  that  held  it  wiser  not  to  meet : — 

"  And  so,  once  more  with  all  regret,  good  day 

"  And  all  good  wishes." 

At  his  garden  gate 
I  stood — the  world  mine  oyster : — one  last  look 
At  Rosa  flattening  at  her  chamber-pane 
Her  innocent  nose,  and  waving  frantical 
A  kerchief  sopped  with  tears : — one  bitter  curse 
On  worldly  Fathers  and  their  flinty  hearts : — 
And  I  was  gone.     Heart-broken  ? — Yes :  or  so 
It  seemed  that  morning.     Day  was  night — and  men 
All  brutes — her  sire  the  biggest  brute  of  all. 
To-day,  I  own  it,  calmly  loolang  back 
Through  twice  the  years  assigned  us  and  two  more, 
I  doubt  if  Potts  was  so  much  in  the  wrong. 

What  followed  ? — ^London  1  what  should  follow  else  ? — 
London — false  land  of  promise,  paved  with  gold 
That  turns  to  iron  'neath  the  blistering  foot 
Lured  by  that  rustic  lie  to  pace  her  streets  ! 
The  load-stone  rock  whereon  Adventure  splits, 
And  wrecked  Ambition  starves  : — where  Poverty 
May  lurk  untortured  by  the  scoff  that  wakes 
Her  keenest  pang: — wnere  disappointment  eats. 
Unnoticed  in  the  populous  solitude. 
The  aching  heart  she  scorns  to  show  the  world. 
I  came  to  London.     Misanthropic  months 
Wore  the  first  year  to  end, — ^with  casual  gleams 
Of  sunshine  shed  from  stealthy  messages 
Sent  through  a  common  friend  at  Pestleton, 
(Female,  of  course),  brimful  at  first  of  love 
IJnalterable,  unextinguishable : — 
Then,  at  less  frequent  periods,  hints  would  come 
Of  Duty,  Fifth  Commandment,  and  the  like. 
"  I  must  not  blame  her,  doubt  her  constancy — 
"  She  had  given  her  Sire  her  promise  not  to  torite^ 
"  And  had  not  written : — Conscience  whispered  her 
"  Nathless  that  she  was  paltering  with  her  pledge  : 
"'Twas  a  sore  struggle,  but  we  must  submit; — 
"  (By  the  way,  my  last  response  was  something  cold, — )    j 
"  Call  Time,  and  Faith,  and  Patience  to  our  aid, 
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"  And  hope  for  happier  days." — Too  dutiful ! 

Too  dutiful ! — And  that  parenthesis 

'*  Of  something  cold,"  too ! — Warmth  enough,  I  know, 

I  put  in  my  reply, — perchance  too  much  ; — 

And  got  for  answer — "  She  must  be  excused 

*'  If  henceforth  she  declined  to  answer  me : "  — 

And  so  our  correspondence  came  to  end. 

And  so,  I  hope,  her  conscience  slept  in  peace. 

That  second  shock  was  lighter.     Life  began 

Somehow  to  taste  less  bitter ; — wretchedness 

And  three-and- twenty  would  not  be  at  one. 

I  found  a  friend  or  two  of  either  sex, — 

Contrived  to  earn  a  dinner  by  my  pen, — 

Sate  sometimes  laughing  in  a.Play-House  stall, — 

Kept  Terms,  and  jested  at  the  Temple  mess, — 

And  ere  two  years  were  ended  joined  a  Club. 

'Twas  there,  at  closing  of  that  second  year. 
That  in  their  local  paper, — for  I  kept 
Sharp  eyes  upon  the  *  Loamshire  Chronicle  * — 
I  read — "  Festivities  at  Pestleton, 
"  Ball  at  the  Dragon  " — and  a  string  of  names — 
*'The  County  Sheriff,  and  the  Borough-Mayor, — 
"  Lord  This,— Sir  Thomas  That,— -Tother  M.  P. — 
"And  our  distinguished  townsman  Captain  Smijth," 
(He  spelt  his  curst  cognomen  with  a  *' j  " — ) 
"V.C.,  with  fresh  Crimean  laurels  crowned, 
"  Who,  Rumour  whispers  us,  will  speedily 
"  To  Hymen's  altar  lead  our  township's  belle ; — 
"  Potz-tausend  I  as  oiu*  Teuton  cousins  swear, 
'*  We  blab  no  secrets, — ^but,  when  poets  sing 
*'  The  Garden's  Queen,  no  need  to  name  the  Rohc^ 

I  crumpled  up  the  print,  and  flung  it  down  : — 
I  said,  more  loudly  than  I  should  have  said, 
A  word  or  two,  not  good  of  Captain  Smijth  : — 
(I  know  old  Boodles,  purring  o'er  the  *  Post,' 
Looked  up  with  fishv  eyes,  and,  winking  hard 
At  Toodles,  tapped  nis  wig-beshadowed  browp. 
As  who  should  say,  "  Behold  a  Lunatic  1 ") 
Then  from  its  columns  tore  the  paragraph. 
And,  with  three  words  of  question,  "  Is  this  true  T 
To  Pestleton  dispatched  it  by  the  Post. 

Answer,  from  Dr  Potts : — "  My  favour,  sent, 
"  In  violation  of  our  compact  made, 
**  Duly  received.     He  recognised  no  right, 
"  Whether  the  meaning  of  the  journalist 
"  Were  rightly  guessed  or  wrongly, — (for  himself 
*'  He  held  the  writer  an  impertinent  ass, — ) 
*'  In  me  to  put  such  questions  : — must  decline 
**  All  further  answers : — thought  I  must  forget, 
"  Seeing  three  years  of  five  were  yet  to  run,) 
"  That  to  his  daughter  I  was  nothing  now, — 
^•'^  Nothing,    Miss  P.  desired  her  compliments : — 
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"  Was  glad  to  hear  I  had  been  seen  of  late,^- 
"  For  Pestleton  heard  London  news  at  times, — 
"  Awfully  jolly  in  the  Smoking-Room, 
"  The  life  and  soul  o'  the  Club.     And  for  ^himself 
"  He  was  my  most  obedient  Sydenham  Potts." 

And  so,  for  me,  first  love  and  Rosa  Potts 
Were  thenceforth  memories  only : — ^wounds  that  loft 
A  scar  at  first,  but  over-skinned  by  time. 
And  yet  in  those  young  years  I  loved  that  Girl — 
I  did,  by  Heaven  I — It  may  be  *twas  as  well 
The  love  was  thwarted — but  'twas  honest  then, 
And  in  such  cases  there's  a  wrench  o'  the  heart 
That  for  the  rest  of  life  we  feel  at  times 
Like  an  old  sprain.     I  wonder  what  Smijth  felt 
When  in  due  season  he  was  jilted  too  ? 
What  time  they  found  he  had  but  Pay  and  Debts^— 
Three  crusty  uncles,  impecunious  all — 
And  a  small  family  in  Pimlico, 
Whereof  the  mother  was  not  Mrs.  Smijth. 

Well,  well, — Fm  four-and-thirty : — at  the  Bar : — 
Not  absolutely  briefless  : — ^fancy-free  ; — 
I've  had  stray  thoughts  of  marriage  now  and  then, — 
Been  "  spooney  "  once  ortwice,  for  some  two  hours 
At  midnight,  after  supper  at  a  Ball, — 
(Ah  me !  the  traps  those  London  Salons  set. 
With  small  conservatories  on  the  stairs. 
Or  o'er  the  portico ! — )  but  with  the  morn. 
And  the  Queen's  Bench,  myself  again.     These  Girls 
Of  the  Period  ^^/ont passer  une  heure  ou  deux^^ 
Glibly  enough  : — but  skating  on  thin  ice 
Is  perilous  pastime : — strike  out  but  an  inch 
Too  hard,  and,  souse  I  you're  over  head  and  ears ! 
Flower-painting's  pretty,—  ballads  ravishing. — 
When  siter  dinner  one  don't  want  to  sleep  : — 
It's  nice  to  broider  altar-cloths,  or  set 
Soft  slipper-springes  for  a  Curate's  feet: — 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  a  Croquet-lawn 
To  dainty-ankled  Nymphs  : — No  fairer  sight 
Than,  in  "  the  Row,"  a  shapely  Amazon  : — 
But  yet, — if  Fate  not  makes  us  Millionaires 
Ordained  to  Butler,  Brougham,  and  Opera-Box, — 
'Twere  better  should  the  helpmate  of  one's  life 
Have  learned,  to  boot,  the  price  of  butcher's  meat, 
What  time  a  leg  of  mutton  takes  to  roast. 
And  how  to  sew  a  button  on  a  shirt. 

Peck  I — Peter  Peck  I — I  wonder  who  the  Deuce 
Is  Peter  Peck ! — It's  not  a  county-name. 
And  Pepperpool  was  Norman  Poivreaux's  place : — 
Some  Wigan  "  chap,"  some  "  man  "  from  Manchester, 
Some  shoddy-Plutocrat  has  mortgaged  out 
The  fine  old  Squire ! — Rosa's  no  chicken  too 
At  one-and-thirty, — fattish  probably, — 
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Your  Blondes  in  middle  life  are  apt  to  run 

To  corpulence: — Fve  noticed  flaxen  hair 

Thins  early,  and  turns  sandy.     Well,  what  then  ? 

That^s  his  affair.,  not  mine.     Confound  him  !     What 

Care  I  to-day  if  Rosa — Rosa  Peck — 

His  Peck, — his  Henpeck, — (that's  a  scurvy  jest  I) 

The  spouse  of  Peter — wears  a  wig  or  no, 

Or  stuffs  her  chignon  with  a  greasy  pad  ? 

Peter,  I  beg  your  pardon . I — May  your  hearth 

Be  happy,  and  a  dozen  little  Pecks 

Sit  peckish  round  your  board ! — Why,  there  again  ? 

Out  on  this  peevish  mocking ! — must  I  wince 

That  you  pick  up  what  long  ago  I  lost  ? — 

A  jilt ! — And  yet,  if  true  love  had  run  smooth, — 

Had  Potts  been  less  a  Sire  and  more  a  man, — 

Such  as  he  was  when  penniless  he  wooed 

And  won  the  late  lamented  Mrs  P. — 

These  dull  old  chambers  might  have  been  a  house, 

A  cosy  home,  lighted  with  loving  eyes. 

And  musical  with  laugh  of  little  lips 

Round  the  post-prandial  fire.     And  Rosa — Pooh  I 

An  idle  dream  I     The  skctcher  Fa»cy  dips 

Her  pencil  in  the  Rainbow's  richest  hues, 

And  Fact  upon  the  actual  canvas  lays 

A  daub,  fit  only  to  be  turned  to  the  wall. 

You  canH  make  silken  purses  of  sows'  ears : — 

A  jilt  at  heart's  a  jilt  for  evermore : — 

And  Peter  Peck  may  live  to  find  it  out 

Was  that  a  knock  I  heard  ? — ^Who  duns  us  now  ? 
No !  as  I  live,  a  Brief,  and  liberal-fee'd  : — 
Dodson  and  Fogg  retain  my  eloquence 
For  "  Fondwell  versus  Fondwell  and  De  Bosch," 
In  the  Divorce  Court,  third  for  Friday  next. 
Oh  I  Wives  and  husbands  I     Wives  and  husbands  oh ! 

Give  me  my  pipe.     It's  better  as  it  is. 

H.  K. 
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THE    LATE    GEORGE    MOIR. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Georgo  Moir,  Scottish  Bar  in  Julv  1825,  and 
at  one  time  a  very  frequent,  ahd  his  position  before  doing  so,  and 
always  a  much  valued,  contributor  while  preparing  the  articles  in  the 
to  this  Magazine,  has  awakened  a  *  Edinburgh  Review'  above  men- 
train  of  recollections  full  of  a  strange  tioned,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
and  affecting  interest,  especially  to  ing  extract  from  Mr,  Veitch's  ex- 
those  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  cellent  *  Memoir  of  Sir  William 
notice,  were  united  to  him  by  long  Hamilton,*  which  is  based  on  in- 
intimacy  and  by  a  cordial  co-opera-  formation  furnished  by  Mr.  Moir  him- 
tion  in  favourite  pursuits.  In  con-  self,  and  well  illustrates  the  auspi- 
sequence  of  impaired  health,  Mr.  cious  commencement  of  his  career, 
Moir  had  for  some  time  back  dis-  and  of  his  long  and  lasting  friend- 
continued  all  literary  exertions,  and  ship  with  that  distinguished  philo- 
almost  secluded  himself  from  gene-  sopher : — 
ral  society :  but  for  many  years  he 

was    a   distinguished    ornament    of        "  ^  literary  consultation  was  the 

that  literary  circle  of  which  Edin-  occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the 

burgh  was  then  so  justly  proud.  ^'l™.*?^ life-long  friendship  which 

Mr.  Moir  was  bom  and  educated  ^^i^'If^J^^.T''  f^'iftoi' m^°\/°^- 

in    Aberdeen;    but    to    the    sound  ^'^nT^^r^f^'n^^^^^ 

,    ,      1  .        '  J      .  ,     .        -  tiien  a  young  man  prepannjr  to  pass 

scholarship  and  vigorous  logic  of  advocate,  was  engaged  on  an  article 
that  excellent  school,  he  added  a  for  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  on  the 
more  than  usual  degree  of  taste  and  ancient  ballad-petry  of  Spain,  and 
refinement.  His  intimate  acquaint-  was  encouragea  by  a  mutual  friend, 
ance  with  modem  literatiu'e,  not  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  to  apply  to 
only  vernacular,  but  French,  Span-  Sir  William  for  information  on  the 
ish,  and  Italian,  to  which  he  after-  subject,  and  on  the  numerous  books 
wards  added  German,  attracted  ^^»^t  had  appeared  in  GcrraanyJn  re- 
eager  attention  and",  warm  admira-  {«rence  to  it.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
tion;  and  his  prompt  and  versatile  Moir  should  meet  Sir  William  one 

talents     of     composition    found    a  !^^'^,;?£.^Ll„^^^.  ^P  ^f  n^'^T^' 

1  1  •       xu      i-x  I  confess,  says  Mr.  Moir,  *  the  inter- 

ready    acceptance    m     the    hterary  ^.^^^         :^J^^   ,^    me    beforehand 

mart      His      earliest      productions  rather  a  formidable  one.    I  had  heard 

seem    to    have    been    two    articles  of  Sir  WilUam's  almost  unequalled 

furnished   to   the    '  Edinburgh    Re-  examination  at  Oxford,  and  of  his  uni- 

vicw'    in    1824 — one    on    **  Spanish  vei-sal  erudition  both  in  philosophy 

Literature"    in    the    39th    volume,  and  languages.    There  was  something 

and  the  other  on  the  "  Lyric  Poetry  also   in  his   appearance  which    had 

of  Spain  "  in  the  40th  volume  ;  both  l^werfully  impressed  me.    When  in 

of    them    distinguished  by   elegant  reiwse,  indeed,  his  look  was  somewhat 

taste   and  just   criticism,  and   con-  f  ^™-    The  massive  though  well  cut 

taining  several  translations  by  him-  <^^*atures,  the  firm  compressed  mouth, 

self  of  the  poems  of  Luis  de  Leon  the  whole^'pu?^^^^^  ^  f  *' 

and   other   Spanish    writers,   which  ^^^y       ^^^^  [^  ^we.    But^'in'p^cr 

are  remarkable  for  ease  and  beauty  tion  to  this  apparent  sternness  was  the 

of  diction,  as  well  as  for  strict  fidel-  charm  of  his  smile  and  of  his  whole 

ity  to  the  originals.  manner  when  animated.     To   myself 

Mr.  Moir  passed  advocate  at  the  he  waa  most  indulgent ;  and  I  had  not 
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been  ten  minutes    in    liis   company  opportunity  was   then   allowed    for 

when  my  anxiety  vanished,  and  I  felt  an   intimacy   arising    between    him 

an  assurance  that,  however  little  I  and  Moir,  nor  were  they  afterwards 

might  deserve  it,  we  were  destined  to  thrown   much   into  contact^   though 

become  not  merely  acquaintances  but  ^^^^  contributed  at  least  one  article 

friends— an  ass^rance  which  I  rejoice  t^the    'Quarterly'    in    Lockhart's 

to  think  was  verified  by  the  event,  ^j^^^    But  Lockhart's  intimate  friend, 

.      He  not  only  *««^^/, ^J  nnrtLpn  .n""  I>ougla8  Cheape,  soon  formed  Moir's 

my  review,  but,  as  I  did  not  tlien  un-  o.               ^     j  „   ^i^„^  ««j   ««« 

derstand  German,  explained  to  me  the  acquaintance,   and  a  close  and  cor- 

meaning  of  passages  in  the  German  dial  friendship  arose  between  them, 

words  bearing  on  the  subject.'"  which  was  only  terminated  by  Mr. 

Cheapens    death.     Besides    the    re- 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Moir  joined  markable  men   we  have  mentioned 

its  ranks,  the  Bar  of  Scotland  formed  ^^ho  were  so  well  calculated  to  mix 

certainly  a  bright  and  brilliant  as-  wit  with  wisdom,  there  was  always 

semblage,    in   which   it    must  have  in  the  younger  or  briefless  portion 

been    very    pleasant    to    enjoy    an  of   the    Bar  a    ready  audience  by 

honoured   or    respected    place.     Sir  whom  their   sayings,  whether  wise 

Walter  Scott  at  that  time  was   in  or     witty,    were     appreciated    and 

the  zenith   of  his  reputation,  with  welcomed.     There  were  at  the  same 

some  forebodings,    indeed,   of   com-  time  graver  men  of  high  talent  and 

ing  diflBculties,  but  with   little  an-  valuable    attainments:    Mr.    Hope, 

•  ticipation  of  the  melancholy  change  then    Solicitor  -  General,   afterwards 

that  was  so  soon  to  overtake  him.  Justice-Clerk:     Mr.     McNeill,     now 

Every  now  and  then   the   towering  Lord  Colonsay,  then  in  high  prac- 

head  of  *  Peveril  of  the  Peak  '*  was  tice  as  an  advocate,  and  who,  after 

to  be   seen  slowly  advancing  from  passing  through  every  grade  of  hon- 

the  Inner  House  to  the  Outer  House  our    which    his     profession     could 

stove,    to    add  to    the    hilarity    in  yield,  is  now  enjoying  a  well-merit- 

which    his    younger    friends    were  ed  retirement  from  more  laborious 

freely  indulging.     Wilson,  too,  who  duties,    while   still    contributing   in 

had  •been   appointed    Professor    of  the    Court    of    highest    resort    the 

Moral   Philosophy   in   1820,   almost  benefit  of  his  knowledge,  and  expe- 

daily   visited   the  Outer  House  for  rience,  and  great  practical  sagacity : 

half  an  hour  on  his  way  to  or  from  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Archibald,  Alison, 

his  class.     Hamilton  also  was  there  ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  professional  and 

then  Professor  of  History,  busy  in  oflBcial  occupations,  was  then  accu- 

discussion  or  disputation  with  any  mulating  those  stores  of  historical 

one  who  would  discuss  or  dispute  information  which  at  a   subsequent 

with    him,    or    grappling  with    the  period  gained  him  so  high  a  name, 

vast    contents    of     the     Advocates'  and   of    which  the    first  specimens 

Library,  which  were  better  known  appeared  in  our  pages.     In  addition 

to    himself    than — to    any   of    its  to  all  these  were  the  distinguished 

oflBcers.     Patrick    Robertson,   when  men  of  an  older  generation — Thom- 

not  carried  off  to  a  Bar,  was  every-  son,    Cranstoun,     Jefirey,    Murray, 

where  present  and  everywhere  wel-  and     Cockbum,    with     Skene    and 

come ;  and  Patrick,  or  Peter  Tytler,  Rutherfurd  of  an  intermediate  date 

as  his   friends   loved   to   call    him,  — all  possessed   of  great  talents  or 

contributed  his  sunny  cheerfulness  profound  learning,  and  whose  social 

and  polished  wit  to  put  every  one  qualities  gave  additional  lustre  and 

in    good    humour.     Lockhart,     in-  interest  to  the  profession  to  which 

deed,  left  Edinburgh  in  the.  end  of  they  belonged. 

1825   to  assume   the   editorship   of  In  calling  to  mind  this  condition 

the  '  Quarterly,'  and  in  this  way  no  of  the  Bar,  we  cannot  forbear  from 

*  See  Lockhart 's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  v.  p.  251. 
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saying  a  few  words  as  to  some  more  severe  and  recondite  descrip- 
the  individuals  whom  we  have  tion,  which  ultimately  enabled  him 
named,  and  in  contact  with  whom  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  writer 
Mr.  Moir  came  thus  to  be  placed.  of  biography  and  history.  His  His- 
Of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler — with  tory  has  its  own  merits  as  well  as 
whose  History  of  Scotland  many  faults,  and  may  always  be  consulted 
must  be  familiar — a  good  deal  is  with  advantage,  though  we  need  not 
known  from  two  biographies  of  say  that  it  cannot  now  claim  to  be 
him  that  have  been  published —  the  History  of  Scotland.  The  ex- 
one  in  Thomson's  supplement  to  tracts  from  Tytler's  diary  which  are 
Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary  given  by  Mr.  Burgon  show  the  more 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;  and  the  serious  part  of  his  mind  at  this  early 
other  a  separate  life,  by  his  friend  period,  and  some  fruits  of  his  studies 
Mr.  Burgon  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  were  beginning  to  appear.  In  1817 
From  these  sources  full  information  he  had  contributed  to  this  Magazine 
may  be  gathered  as  to  the  principal  the  first  part  of  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
incidents  of  his  life,  and  particularly  Craig,  which  he  afterwards  com- 
as to  his  literary  career  in  the  later  pleted  and  published  as  a  separate 
portion  of  it.  But  Mr.  Thomson,  work  in  1823 ;  but,  in  the  mean 
we  suspect,  did  not  know  Mr.  Tytler  time,  in  society  he  was  all  that  was 
at  all ;  and  Mr.  Burgon  came  to  delightful,  and  in  particular  his  vol- 
know  him  only  in  1835,  after  the  unteer  and  yeomanry  songs  were 
death  of  his  first  wife,  when  he  had  always  forthcoming  to  enliven  the 
attained  to  middle  age,  and  had  his  "  nights  at  mess."  Some  specimens 
character  greatly  saddened  by  recent  of  a  more  ambitious  character  are  to 
affliction.  In  1825,  the  period  of  be  found  in  Mr.  George  Thomson's 
which  we  are  here  speaking,  Tytler  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  and 
was  a  gayer  and  a  happier  man :  not  one  in  particular  used  to  delight 
tha^  the  essential  elements  of  his  us,  "Though  Summer's  a  glorious 
character  were  lcs:s  earnest  and  Season ;"  but  in  this  case  as  hap- 
serious  than  when  they  came  more  pens  in  some  others,  the  full  effect 
fully  to  unfold  themselves  at  the  is  wanting  when  we  cannot  have  the 
later  period  at  which  Mr.  Burgon  author's  voice  to  do  the  song  justice, 
knew  him.  But  in  his  first  youth.  We  look  back  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
Patrick  Tytler  came  indeed  under  to  a  long  and  charming  summer's 
Shakespeare's  description  of  Biron  day  spent  with  him  about  the  year 
as  one  of  the  merriest  of  men,  1825,  on  the  outside  of   the  High- 

uwuKi   *i,«u   •♦«^rv    ^1          *!.  M  land  coach  in  its  journey  to  Inver- 

'^  Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth. '  ,        i.ji'i.iji''        j 

ness,  when  he  dekghted  us  and  some 

Tytler's    mind    and   habits    com-  other  friends  with  an  endless  succes- 

bined      two      very      different     and  sion  of  his  pleasantest  vocal  efforts.* 

strongly    contrasted    qualities.      In  Of    Douglas    Cheape   we    cannot 

his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  the  write  without  feelings  of  deep  emo- 

gayest  of  the  gay,  the  composer  and  tion.     He  was  long  connected  with 

singer  of  delightful  songs,  and  the  this  Magazine,  and  was  the  intimate 

promoter  of  the  best-humoured  and  friend  of  all  the  inner  circle  of  its 

most  urbane  hilarity ;   while  at  the  supporters.     A   better  friend;  or    a 

same   time  he  was  busily  breaking  man  of  more  disinterested  and  inde- 

ground  upon  those  researches  of  a  pendent  spirit,  there  never  breathed. 


*  A  very  pretty  song  of  Tytler's — "  Hark  !  through  the  GreenwcHxi  rinjring" — 
was  printed  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  in  his  edition  of  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery. 
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His  talents  and  attainments  were  of  I  remember  him  weU  ere  his  time  he  thus 

a  high  order ;  but  various   causes—  And  a  happier  teUor  his  legs  never  crossed ; 

fastidiousness  of    taste,  a  love  of  a  But  now  he's  quite  changeU— he  is  surly  and 

country   life,    and    somewhat    of    a  ThoSg^he's  clearer  than  ever  that  *  know- 

"truant     and  desultory  di^jposition  lodge  is  power.' 

— prevented  him  from  exerting   him-  8*°5  aown,  down,  down,  derry  down." 

self  in  many  ways  in  which  he  might 

have  attained  excellence.     When  he  xhe  adhesion  of  Snip  to  his  favoiuite 

became  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  an  maxim   in  the  face  of  all  practical 

appointment  which    he    obtained  in  difficulties  is  eminently  characteristic 

1827,  he  felt  that  all  his  wants  were  of  the  doctrinaire  mind,  as  we  see  it 

supplied,  and  beyond  composing  a  sometimes  illustrated    even  at  the 

series  of  excellent  lectures,  he  ceased  present  day.     Mr,  Cheapo  was  lat- 

to  feel  any  further  ambition ;  and  terly  in  bad  health— a  widower  and 

though    a  frequent    contributor  to  childless— and  during  his  long  ill- 

these  pages,  he  was  not  easily  roused  ness  the  assiduous  attention  of  his 

to  exertion.     In  one  vein  of  compo-  friend,    George    Moir,   was  a  great 

sition,  that  of  satirical  song,  he  was  consolation. 

without  a  rival,  at  least  in  Scotland.  j^gt,  though  in  no  sense  least,  of 
As  yet  Outram  was  little  known:  the  band  of  advocates  with  whom 
but  Outram's  style  was  of  a  different  jjoir  was  about  to  associate,  we 
character.  We  have  no  desire  to  ghall  advert  to  Patrick  Robertson, 
resuscitate  forgotten  personalities,  whose  reputation  is  too  well  known, 
but  we  think  we  may  say  that  ^t  least  on  this  side  of  the  Border, 
those  who  remember  and  who  felt  to  require  many  words  on  our  part 
resentment  at  the  foolish  virulence  to  describe  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
which  would  have  excluded  the  singular  originality  and  force  of  char- 
name  of  Scott  from  a  toast  to  be  acter;  and  while  he  remained  at  the 
given  m  honor  of  the  literature  of  ^^r  he  was  probably  the  80urceK)f  a 
Scotland,  would  never  feel  much  greater  amount  of  mirth  and  amuse- 
regret  at  the  rich  basting  bestowed  ment  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
upon  "Glasgow's  Gander. '*  Among  The  admirable  geniality  and  good- 
lyrics  of  a  more  general  kmd,  we  humour  of  his  nature  made  him  a 
believe  that  Mr.  Cheapens  song  of  delightful  companion.  His  imita- 
the  "  Tailor"  is  still  popular  amongst  tive  representations  of  various  char- 
all  political  parties.  It  first  appeared,  acters,— the  Italian  Buffo,  the  Gaelic 
wo  think,  in  the  '  Ten-Pounder,  and  minister,  the  stammering  dragoon 
describes  the  history  of  a  tailor  who,  officer  returning  thanks  for  the  army, 
having  been  "  taught  in  an  ill-fated  the  discursive  orator  expatiating  on 
hour'*  "  the  unfortunate  secret  that  the  general  question,— all  these  were 
knowledge  is  power,"  relinquishes  superlative  performances;  and  as 
his  humble  calling  for  the  trade  of  a  chairman  or  croupier  of  a  festive 
reforming  agitator.  The  conclusion  dinner  he  was  without  a  rival.  But 
is  excellent : —  in  fact  his  company  in  the  forenoon 

was  almost  equally  entertaining.     A 

"Then   Thb   Bill  it   is  passed  and  the  remarkable  feature  about  him  was 

And'2S?*^wlUt7c  tailor,  what  better  is  he?  ^he  faciUty  with  which  he  allowed 

His  customers  gone  and  his  rent  still  to  pa^,  himself    to    bo    made    a    subject    01 

And  his  wife,  the  ninth  time,  in  the  family  raillery  or  satire  by  his  friends ;  and 

Slngdown,  down,  down,  derry  down.  freely  did  those  friends  avail  them. 

♦  See  Index  to  *  Blackwood/  in  voce. 
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selves  of  the  permission.     The  old  son  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  in  an- 

tradidozud  "High  Jinks"  were  still  ticipation,  it  is  Ixslieved,  of  his  pro- 

in  observance  among  the  Bar,  and  bable  promotion  to  the  Bench,  and 

in  these  scenes  Robertson  always  is  in  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the 

figured  as  one  of  the  chief  dramatis  Farewell  Address  delivered  by  John 

persona,     A  song  or  squib  of  some  Kemble  when   he  retired  from  the 

kind  or  other  vras  ever  forthcoming  stage : — 

on  any  great  occasion  ;  and  to  the  ., .    ,^  ^  ..      ^ 

librettos  thus  produced  Moir  became      ^,^?^,^^  war.horse,  whom  Dncrow  so 

a  liberal  contributor.     The  iirst  for-  Has  taught  to  prance  beibro  the  applandirg 

madon  of  Robertson  was  celebrated  Now?S"Sil!t  to  play  his  wont«Hi  part, 

by  Cheape  m  a  song  beginning —  Toms  the  daU  miU,  or  trails  ihe  ignoble 

cart: 

**Said  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  all  on  a  som-  If,  midst  his  daily  toils,  perchance  he  hears 

mer^a  day :  Great  Wombwelrs  trumpets,  and  the  attend- 
1  wish  to  make  a  pretty  man.  so  fbtch  a  ant  cheers, 

piece  of  clay."  Strives,  ftrom  his  rear,  the  cumbrous  load  to 

ning. 

On  occasion  of  his  being  made  Dean  ^^,!**g8*  ^**  ^^^^  *"  ^  ancient  rinp- 

of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  he  was        ^      ^* 

saluted  by  a  joint-stock  production,  A  gi^eat  part  of  this  production  wa^ 

entitled  *'  Peter  no  more  ;"  indicat-  we  know,  contributed  by  Mr.  Moir. 

ing  that  his  usual  character  was  to        The    extreme    good    nature   with 

disappear  under  the  honours  con-  which  Robertson  not  only  submitted 

ferred  upon  him;  but  it  concluded  but  gave  a  helping  hand  to  these 

by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  jocular  effusions  on  himself,  might 

not  be  wholly  lost  to  his  friends : —  in  another  man  have  suggested  the 

,  ^  ,  ^  .  .  y^r,.  idea    of    weakness    or    facility    of 

**Yct   sometimes,  perhaps,  when  a  Whig  t.         j.  «   i.^  u    i 

isn't  present,  character.    Butfromany  such  charge 

Having  used  the  precaution  of  shutting  the  Robertson  was  amply  protected  by 

Our'wJid  once  again  may  consent  to  be  the  great  talents  ho   displayed,  and 

pleasant,  the  high  position  ho  maintained,  as 

Ancfhalf  condescend  to bePeteroncemorc."  ^    professional    man.      He    was    all 

On    occasion   of    the   Edinburgh  along  in  extensive   employment  a«; 

dinner  to  Mr.  Dickens,  at  which  he  «  counsel,  and   was   both   a   sound 

was  croupier.  Robertson  was   thus  adviser  and   an   able  advocate.     In 

made   to  allude  to  himself  in  con-  »ome  departments  of  practice— as  m 

nection  with  the  subject  of  the  even-  trials  by  jury,  both  civil  and  crimi- 

{j,-. nal — he  was  eminently  skilful  and 

successful,  and  not  only  knew  how 

"Shakespeare   and  Dickens   in   one  fault  to    employ    his    wit,    readiness,    and 

They^al   from  Nature,   and  they  steal  geniality   in   aid   of   his    cause,  but 

from  me.  brought  to  the  service  of  his  clients 

III  the  fat  boy  a  fevourite  form  appears,  fliHrrno  of  cood  sense   sftimritv   in- 

The  unctuous  Image  of  my  earlier  years :  a  degree  01  gooQ  sense,  sagaciiy,  m- 

While  all  admit  that  Falsters  girth  and  dustry,  and  often  eloquence,  whicSi 

„,  ga«iRc  miffht  seem  to  be  incompatible  with 

Were  basely  borrowed  from  my  riper  age.  ^,  °  ,.  Jl  i','  *    i,«  •     i 

the  lighter  qualities  of    his    mind. 

But  perhaps  the  most   elaborate  His  demeanour,  and   his  usefulness 

jeu  {f  esprit  of  which   he  was  the  as  a  judge,  fully  justified  his  clcva- 

subject  was  one  on  which  we  lighted  tion  to  the  Bench,   and  confinncd 

the  other  day,  in  a  very  respectable  the  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and 

little  volume   of   Reminiscences   of  devotion    to    duty    for    which    his 

the  Court  of   Session.     It   consists  friends  had. always  given  him  credit. 

of  lines  which  he  delivered  in  per-        Mr.  Moir  himself,  after  being  aii- 

VOL.  CIX.— N0..DCLXI1I.  ."       H 
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roittcd  to  tho  Bar,  soon  showed  that  article  of  his  on  "  Demonology  and 

he  was  qualified  to  excel  as  much  in  Witchcraft,"     heing    a    review    of 

a  professional  as  in  a  literary  career.  Horsfs    '  Zauber    Bibliothek.'     The 

His  literary  studies  at  the  same  time  article  is  very  amusing  and  exhaus- 

were    not    neglected,   but   ardently  tive,  the  subject  being  one  on  which 

pursued.     We    have    seen    that  in  Moir  was  well  able  and  well  disposed 

1824,  when  ho  first  came  in  contact  to  expatiate. 

with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  was  The  ardent  prosecution  of  his 
unacquainted  with  German;  but  German  studies  was  probably  the 
within  a  very  short  time  afterwards  occasion  of  introducing  Moir  to  the 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  that  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
language,  and  in  1827  his  admirable  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
version  of  Schiller's  '  Wallenstein  *  although  their  minds  were  very 
appeared  anonymously.  This  trans-  different,  it  is  likely  that  if  Carlyle 
lation,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  had  not  removed  to  London,  which 
had  Hamilton's  patient  and  efficient  he  did  in  1833,  a  long  and  pleasant 
assistance,  may  well  bear  comparison  friendship  might  have  been  formed 
with  that  of  Coleridge,  being  much  between  them.  In  July  1834,  Car- 
more  close  and  faithful,  while  in  lyle,  writing  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
felicity  of  diction  it  can  scarcely  bo  ton  from  Chelsea,  says: — **Will 
considered  inferior.  It  does  not,  you  ever  send  mo  a  sheet  of  Edin- 
we  may  notice,  contain  Schiller's  burgh  news.  It  were  very  welcome 
Camp,  which  forms  the  introduction  from  your  hand.  Pray  tell  Moir 
to  *'  Wallenstein,'  but  which  Moir  also  where  I  am,  and  give  my  hearty 
seems  to  have  considered  untranslat-  love  to  him."*  Prior  to  this,  and 
able.  Some  extracts  from  the  Camp,  while  Carlyle  was  living  at  Craigen- 
however,  are  translated  in  an  article  puttock,  Moir  paid  him  a  visit  of 
which  we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Moir's  two  days,  and  took  two  sketches  of 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Foreign  the  house  there,  which  Goethe 
Quarterly,  being  a  review  of  a  very  wished  to  have,  and  which  were  sent 
poor  French  translation  of  *  Wal-  to  him  accordingly.  Not  long  after 
stein,'  by  M.  Liadieres.  In  the  same  this  Goethe  got  these  engraved  as 
year,  1827,  he  contributed  to  Con-  frontispieces  to  the  German  transla- 
stable's  Miscellany,  also  anonymous-  tion  of  Carlyle's  *  Life  of  Schiller ;' 
ly,  a  pleasant  little  volume  under  and  we  believe  that  the  two  parties 
the  title  of  *  Table  Talk,'  being  a  from  whom  they  emanated  made 
selection  from  the  best  of  the  Ana,  themselvesmerry  over  the  *' honour" 
extremely  well  chosen,  well  ex-  thus  done  them, 
pressed,  and  well  translated  where  In  1831  fifteen  Englishmen  con- 
derived  from  foreign  sources.  We  tributed  to  procure  and  send  to 
believe  that  he  also  contributed  two  Goethe  on  his  birthday  (it  proved 
volumes  to  the  same  Miscellany,  to  be  his  last)  a  simple  but  graceful 
containing  a  translation  of  Schiller's  present — an  engraved  seal — in  token 
Historical  Works,  in  1828.  of  their  admiration  of  his  genius. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  his  with  the  motto  from  his  own  works, 
review  of  Liadieres's  'Walstein,'  in  "  Ohne  Hast,  und  ohno  Rast"  Re- 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Foreign  ference  is  made  to  this  incident  in 
Quarterly;  and  in  the  sixth  volume  Lewes's  *Life  of  Goethe,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
of  that  publication  we  find  another  440,  where  thirteen  of  the  names 


*  Memoir  of  Hamilton,  p.  132. 
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are  given,  including  those  of  Carlyle  Wilson,  which  we  yenture  to  cha- 
and  his  brother,  Scott,  Wilson,  and  racterise  as  one  of  the  most  beajitr- 
Lockhart  Moir,  and  we  believe  ful  and  just  estimates  of  the  cha- 
Hamilton,  completed  the  number,  racter  of  a  great  literary  man  that 
The  project  had  origmated*  with  has  ever  been  produced.  Would  that 
Carlyle,  and  the  design  was  sketched  he  had  now  left  behind  him  any 
by  his  amiable  and  accomplished  one  able  to  do  equal  justice  to  his 
wife.  The  tribute  was  gratifying  to  own  merits !  To  that  notice  of 
Goethe,  who  acknowledged  it  in  a  Professor  Wilson  we  would  respect- 
sonnet,  "  Den  Fiinfzehn  Englischen  fully  refer  our  readers,  as  a  specimen 
Freunden."  We  believe  that  after  of  Mr.  Moir's  powers  in  serious 
1834  Carlyle  and  Moir  met  only  on  composition,  and  as  a  proof  at  once 
one  occasion ;  but  we  are  sure  that  of  the  graces  of  his  style  and  the 
the  venerable  and  true-hearted  old  strength  of  his  feelings, 
man  of  Chelsea  was  grieved  when  he  In  1838  Mr.  Moir  had  been  ap- 
learned  that  his  former  friend  and  pointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
fellow-labourer  in  good  literature  Belles  Lettres.  That  Chair  had  for 
had  gone  before  him.  many  years  previously  been  a  mere 

In  the  same  year,    1831,    Moir's  nonentity,    during  the   incumbency 

connection      with      this      Magazine  of  his  predecessor.     But  Mr.  Moir, 

began ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  by  the   excellence   of  his   lectures, 

after  that  date  he  continued  to  be  began  that  improvement  in  its  posi- 

a  regular  and  frequent  contributor,  tion  which  has  since  been  continued,. 

The  first  of  his  contributions  was  and  which,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr., 

the  commencement  of   "  Fragments  Aytoun,  rose  afterwards  to  so  high  a 

from    the   History   of    John   Bull,"  pitch. 

which  was  continued  through  several  One  of  Mr.  Moir's  intimate  friendJu 
numbers,  and  afterwards  published  for  many  years   was    Mr.    Macvey 
anonymously  in   a   separate   shape.  Napier,  who  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
It  is  needless  to  eulogise  a  perform-  ship  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  in 
ance  which  must  be  well  known  to  1829,  upon   Mr.    Jeffrey's   elevation 
our  older  readers;    but  it  well  de-  to  the  oflRce  of    Dean  of    Faculty., 
serves  perusal  by  the  younger  part  of  We  believe  that  Mr.  Moir  furnished 
our  friends,  as  a  very  witty  and  sue-  several  literary  articles  to  Mr»  Napier  • 
cessful  imitation  of  Swift's  original,  for   that  Review,   although   we   are- 
It  would  be  endless  to  notice  in  de-  unable   to  give  details.     Wo   know 
tail  his  various   other  papers ;    but  that  he  contributed  to  the  Seventh 
we  may  mention,  as  particularly  de-  Edition  of   the  *  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
serving   of    notice,    his    articles   on  annica,'   of   which   Mr.  Napier  was 
''  Shakespeare     in     Germany,"     on  also  editor.     Two  excellent  articles 
"  French    Literature    of    the     18th  in  that  work  furnished  by  Mr.  Moir, 
Century,"  on  ** Tasso,"  on  "  Calder-  on    "Poetry"   and     "Modern     Ro- 
on,"  and  on  "  Camoens."  mance,"  were  afterwards  published 

In  February  1843  he  paid  a  well-  in  a  separate  volume,  along  with  an . 

merited   tribute  to   the   memory  of  "  Essay  on  Rhetoric,"  by  Mr.  Spald- 

his  friend.  Captain  Thomas  Hamil-  ing,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Mr. . 

ton,  in  a  short  notice  in  the  Maga-  Moir  in  the  Rhetoric  Chair, 

zine ;  and  finally,  after  an  interval,  While  Mr.    Moir    was    thus  dis- 

he  closed  his  contributions   to   our  tinguishing  himself    as    a    literary 

pages   by  writing,  in  May   1854,  a  man  of  high  eminence,  he  had  been; 

notice  of    the   death   of    Professor  rapidly   rising    in    his    profession,. 
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and  had  attained  the  reputation  of  denly,  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  his 

a  ^ound  lawyer,  and  an  able  and  seventy-first  year, 

eloquent  counsel     He  did  not  lay  The  notice  of  him  that  we  have 

himself  out  for  criminal  business ;  now   ventured    to    submit    to    our 

and  his   forte  perhaps  lay  in    the  readers  seems   in  some  respects  to 

more  erudite  departments  of    law,  require  an  apology.     It  is  like  life 

in  which  his  speeches  were  soon  ac-  itself,  a  mingled  yam  of  brighter  a^ 

knowledged  to  be  distinguished  for  well  as  of  graver  recollections;  but 

great  clearness  of  exposition,  lucid  wo  venture  to  suggest,  that  often  as 

symmetry    of    arrangement,    sound  amidst  the  flowers  that  strew  our 

learning,  and  felicitous  illustration,  path    some    bitterness    arises    that 

He    resigned  his   Professorship    in  gives  a  momentary  pang,  so  in  the 

1840,  and  in  1858  he  was  appointed  midst  of   the  most   mournful    con- 

Sheri£f  of  Stirlingshire,  having  been  templation  of  the  past  some  gleams 

previously  Sheriff  of  Ross-shire.     In  of    pleasantness  will    interpose    on 

1864    ho    was    made    Professor    of  which  it    is    allowable  to  dwell    a 

«Scotch    Law,    by    the    unanimous  little  without  doing  injustice  to  oiu* 

vote  of  his   brethren   of   the   Bar,  more  serious  feelings.     Some  of  our 

»nd  held  the  ofRce  for  two  years,  readers,  imperfectly  acquainted  witli 

< continuing    to    carry    on    his    pro-  the  facts,  and  with  the  literary  tend- 

fession  as  a  Chamber  Counsel,  in  encies  then   prevailing,    may  think 

%vhich  character  he  was  held  in  high  that  we  have  been  here  striving  to 

•esteem.  ask  for  attention  and  sympathy  in 

Oar  view  of  Mr.  Moir\s  character  matters  that  may  be  looked  upon  as 
M'ould  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  too  personal  to  call  for  public  con- 
siUude  to  his  great  love  of  art,  which  sideration  ;  but  this  cannot  be  justly 
was  very  early  developed,  and  was  said.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
'Combined  with  taste  eminently  just  the  early  half  of  the  present  cen- 
.nnd  discriminating.     If  he  had  not  tury,  laying  aside  the  high  scholar- 
))een  successful  as  a  lawyer  and  a  ship    of    the    English    universities, 
man  of  letters,  ho  might  probably  there  existed  in   Edinburgh  a  con- 
have  been  distinguished  as  an  artist,  centration  of  literary  taste  and  talent 
Kjcnius    and  taste  are   not   always  that  was  not  siu*passed,  and  could 
found  in   combination,  and  the  ex-  scarcely  be  said  to  be  equalled,  in 
•cellence   of    an   amateur   does   not  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     In 
always    come     up    to    the    profes-  the  department  of  periodical   litera- 
sional     standard.      But    Moir    had,  ture,  it  seems  a  plain  and  impartial 
we    believe,    sufficient    aptitude    to  truth  that  the  *  Edinburgh  Review' 
have  given  expression  to  his  artistic  and  this  Magazine,  as  the  vigorous 
feelings,  if  he  had  been  induced  to  organs  of  opposite  schools  of  poli- 
l^ractise  art  otherwise  than  for  his  tics  and  criticism,  were  not  only  the 
.amusement  founders   but  the  formers   of   that 

For  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Moir's  peculiar  agency   which    is    now   so 

health  became  extremely  precarious,  prevalent  and  so  powerful ;    for  we 

■and  as   he  considered  hhnself  pos-  presume  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 

sessed  of  an  ample  competence,  he  Reviews  and  Magazines  of  the  for- 

resigned  his   sheriffship  and  retired  mer   century  were   productions   too 

from    professional    practice.      From  feeble  and  ephemeral  to  have  much 

family  reasons  ho  was  about  to  re-  effect     These  new  leaders  in   this 

move   to  London,  but  on  the  very  important  path  have  had  many  fol- 

•vt  of  his  departure  he  died   sud-  lowers,  and  among  these  some  for- 
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midable  rivals;  but  we  think  we  will  excite  pleasure  and  gratify  a 
may  say  that  they  themselves  in  a  natural  curiosity.  If  we  have  erred 
great  measure  taught  those  rivals  in  this  respect  in  any  way,  we  must 
how  to  compete  with  them.  It  is  hope  that  some  indulgence  will  be 
also  certain,  that  both  in  periodical  given  to  private  feelings.  The  hand 
and  in  general  literature  the  Bar  of  that  has  traced  these  lines  was  first 
Scotland  during  that  period  sup-  joined  in  friendship  to  George  Moires 
plied  a  great  proportion  of  eminent  forty-five  years  ago ;  and  the  inti- 
writers.  His  own  unobtrusive  na-  macy  then  begun  continued  ever 
ture,  and  the  anonymous  form  of  afterwards  till  it  was  terminated  by 
almost  all  his  writings,  made  Moir  his  death,  without  having  ever  been 
less  known  to  the  outer  world  than  clouded  by  disagreement  or  chilled 
some  others  were ;  but  those  who  by  interruption  of  any  kind.  A  sym- 
were  admitted  behind  the  scenes  pathy  of  tne  closest  description  sub- 
knew  how  important  a  part  ho  sisted  to  the  last,  in  work  and  in  re- 
played in  the  drama,  how  much  he  laxation,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  Moir*s 
was  esteemed  by  all,  and  how  great  advice  and  aid  were  ever  ready  and 
was  the  influence  which  he  exerted,  ever  useful :  he  was  as  true,  sincere, 
We  think,  too,  that  apart  from  their  and  faithful  a  friend  as  ever  lived : — 

abstract  mterest,   there    are   many,  '♦  Cni  Pudor.  et  Jastitiie  Boror, 

both  at  home  and  far  away,  in  whom  Incorrapta  fides,  nadsqae  Veritafi 

the  details  which  we  have  now  given         Q««»^®  ^««  Inveniont  i»rem  ?" 
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We  are  not  among  the  number  of  however,  as  its  capabilities  extend, 
those  who  either  expect  or  desire  to  our  fleet  may  entirely  bo  relied 
see  established,  now  or  at  any  future  upon.  But  at  once  this  question 
time,  a  facsimile  of  the  Prussian  occurs.  Are  these  such  as  to  justify 
military  system  in  this  country,  the  studied  neglect  with  which 
Happily  for  us,  our  geographical  po-  all  other  means  of  defence  against 
sition  on  the  globe  is  such  as  ought  foreign  aggression  are  treated  ?  Wo 
to  render  unnecessary  a  measure  so  are  sure  that,  since  the  world  be- 
much  opposed  to  the  political  tradi-  gan,  no  nation  was  ever  yet  saved 
tions  and  social  habits  of  the  British  in  war  by  its  ships  alone.  And  it 
people.  Surrounded  by  the  ocean,  is  worse  than  idle  in  us  who  have 
which,  to  be  sure,  on  one  side  of  us  fallen  upon  an  age  of  rapid  and  con- 
shrinks  into  *^  a  silver  thread,'*  we  stant  progression,  to  rely  absolutely 
need  be  under  little  apprehension,  upon  our  navy  to  cover  us  from 
assuming  our  navy  to  be  adequate,  attack,  however  superior  it  may  be 
of  any  such  sudden  attack  upon  our  at  this  moment  to  any  other  single 
coasts  as,  with  common  prudence  navy  in  the  world.  Combinations 
guiding  our  counsels  on  shore,  we  of  powers,  bent  on  putting  down 
should  be  unable  to  repel.  At  the  some  state  which  has  long  been  to 
same  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  each  of  them  an  object  of  jealousy, 
navies  are  very  far  from  being  now  have  occurred  before,  and  may  occur 
what  they  used  to  be  during  the  again ;  while  it  is  just  possible 
great  war  of  the  first  French  Revolu-  that  the  very  incidents  connected 
tion.  All  nations,  ourselves  among  with  our  naval  power  on  which 
the  rest,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  only  we  mainly  trust  as  raising  us  above 
beginning  to  create  them.  We  cer-  danger,  may  prove  the  fruitful  sources 
tainly,  whatever  other  peoples  may  of  disaster  to  us  when  the  trial 
think  upon  the  subject,  seem  to  comes.  Not  for  a  moment,  there- 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  fore,  may  they  who  value  the  honour, 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  to  be  not  to  say  the  safety  of  the  country, 
asserted  and  maintained  by  means  intermit  their  efforts  to  force  upon  a 
of  armoured  vessels  exclusively,  reluctant  Administration  the  duty — 
Hence,  applying  our  undivided  en-  nay,  more,  the  necessity— of  putting 
ergies  to  the  construction  of  ships  the  military  resources  of  the  realm 
which  shall  be  shot  and  shell  proof,  into  '  an  efficient  state.  It  is  said 
or  as  nearly  so  as  art  and  iron  can  that  Mr.  Cardwell,  anticipating  the 
make  them,  we  have  broken  up  or  attack  that  will  surely  be  made  upon 
sold  for  old  songs  scores  of  wooden  him  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets, 
hulks,  some  of  which,  it  is  believed,  has  directed  a  committee  of  officers 
had  never  gone  to  sea  since  they  were  to  meet  and  consider  the  question 
built,  while  very  many  were  capable  in  detail,  and  to  report  upon  it. 
of  being  converted,  at  a  trifling  ex-  Was  any  proceeding  of  the  sort  re- 
pensc,  into  most  efficient  cruisers,  quired  ?  Do  we  not  all  understand 
Now  this  may  or  may  not  be  a  judi-  already  where  the  fault  lies  ?  Has 
cious  proceeding.  In  our  opinion,  not  enough  been  said  and  written 
and  wo  are  far  from  singular,  it  is  by  persons  conversant  with  the 
not  a  judicious  proceeding.     As  far,  whole  subject  to  show  that  England 
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is  helpless  for  operations  either  of  well-ordered,  well-administered  army 
offence  or  defence  on  shore,  not  be-  of  defence ;  and  sooner  or  later,  be- 
cause the  people  are  wanting  in  any  fore  or  after  some  great  national  dis- 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  first-  aster,  we  shall  surely  get  it 
rate  soldiers,  but  because  the  Gov-  It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  have 
cmment  either  does  not  know  how  men  and  material  at  our  disposal,  in 
to  utilise  these  qualities,  or  shrinks  order  to  create  the  sort  of  military 
from  the  obvious  duty  of  staking  its  force  which  this  country  desiderates, 
existence  as  a  Government  on  the  Men  are  helpless  unless  there  be 
adoption  by  Parliament  of  a  well-  educated  officers  to  direct  them ;  and 
considered  plan  for  doing  so?  Con-  material  fails  or  is  wasted  where 
sider  what  the  extent  of  our  man-  there  is  no  well-organised  machinery 
hood  is,  what  our  yearly  revenue,  of  supply  and  control.  Now  it  is  to 
what  a  lesson  was  taught  us  as  the  excellence  of  her  system  in  re- 
to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  gard  to  these  latter  points,  not  less 
the  people  by  the  readiness  with  than  because  of  the  care  which  she 
which,  not  very  many  years  ago,  takes  to  have  her  armies  well-organ- 
in  a  time  of  known  weakness  and  ised  and  commanded,  that  Prussia 
anticipated  danger,  a  hundred  thou-  owes  the  success  which  has  attended 
sand  men,  most  of  them  in  circum-  her  operations  in  her  recent  wars 
stances  comparatively  easy,  took  up  both  with  Austria  and  France.  We 
arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  stood  propose,  therefore,  following  up  what 
forward  to  defend  their  homes  and  was  stated  last  month,  to  describe, 
hearths.  Will  anybody  tell  us  that  as  clearly  as  the  limits  at  our  com- 
a  nation  so  circumstanced — which  mand  will  allow,  the  principal  fea- 
isreally  full  of  military  ardout,  which  tures  in  that  system — not  under 
is  rich  above  other  nations,  which  the  delusive  idea  that  it  would  be 
in  point  of  numbers  comes  second  possible,  were  it  even  desirable,  to 
only  to  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  make  the  whole  system  our  own 
United  Germany  among  the  great  by  a  process  of  servile  imitation. 
Powers  of  Europe — will  anybody  but  because,  having  a  model  con- 
tell  us  that  a  nation  so  circumstanc^  f  essedly  admirable  of  its  kind  upqji 
would  hesitate  to  accept  a  wise  order  which  to  work,  Mr.  Cardwell  and 
of  defensive  military  organisation,  his  advisers  may  have  something 
were  such  proposed  to  it,  and  the  better  to  refer  to  than  their  own 
necessity  of  acceding  to  it  made  preconceived  opinions,  and  probably 
manifest?  The  idea  is  monstrous,  their  own  very  limited,  if  not  pre- 
AU  that  is  wanted  to  give  us  at  judiced,  personal  experience, 
least  the  first  element  of  national  The  army  in  Prussia,  like  that  of 
strength  is,  that  the  Minister  shall  every  other  Continental  monarchy, 
state  his  case  clearly  in  the  House  of  whether  the  government  be,  as  in 
Commons,  and  ask  for  the  means  Russia,  despotic,  or  as  in  Holland 
of  attaining  it  A  large  r^ul^r  and  Belgium,  constitutional,  is  un- 
army  nobody  wants.  We  are  not  der  the  direct  and  immediate  com- 
an  aggressive  people ;  and  if  we  mand  and  control  of  the  Ring.  The 
must,  at  some  future  time,  being  Chambers  have  nothing  whatever  to 
bound  by  treaties  so  to  do,  put  a  sa^'  to  it^  except  to  vote  the  supplies 
force  in  the  field  to  support  an  ally,  necessary  for  its  subsistence  and  ef- 
the  ways  and  means  of  doing  so  will,  ficiency,  and  to  fix  the  term  during 
at  the  proper  moment,  be  forthcom-  which,  whether  with  his  colours  or 
ing.     But  we  do  want  now  a  strong,  in   reserve,  each  particular    soldier 
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shall  serye.  Even  in  settling  these  in  such  cases  is  not  always  the  sore 
matters,  as  recent  experience  shows,  point  The  hire  of  a  farmer's  horses 
the  judgment  of  the  King  carries  or  waggons,  however  punctually  paid 
with  it  far  greater  weight  than  that  for,  does  not  compensate  him  for  the 
of  his  Parliament  After  1866  the  loss  of  their  services,  say  at  plough- 
King  proposed  a  plan  of  recruitment,  ing-time  or  harvest ;  yet  they  must 
which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  re-  go  immediately  they  are  demanded, 
jected  again  and  again;  but,  by  the  while  the  owner  must  take  and  be 
mere  force  of  his  own  will,  the  King  thankful  for  whatever  price  the 
carried  his  point,  and  the  country  Government  shall  judge  expedient 
has  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  or  his  to  pay  for  the  accommodation.  Our 
Ministers^  wise  determination  in  the  readers  will  not,  wo  imagine,  suspect 
success  which  has  attended  its  army  us  of  any  desire  to  transplant,  in  its 
in  the  present  war.  The  Prussian  integrity,  this  item  of  the  Prussian 
army  is  therefore  the  King's  army,  military  system  into  Great  Britain, 
in  as  absolute  a  sense  as  the  English  We  are  well  pleased  that  the  House 
army,  after  the  Restoration  and  pre-  of  Commons  should  continue  to  hold 
viously  to  the  Revolution,  was  the  the  strings  of  the  purse,  not  less 
army  of  the  King  of  England.  It  is,  when  the  military  than  when  the 
moreover,  the  right  arm  of  the  State,  civil  wants  of  the  nation  are  to  be 
which  the  head  of  the  State  wields,  provided  for.  And  we  entirely  ap- 
unchecked  by  any  counterpoise  of  prove  of  the  constitutional  principles 
popular  prejudice.  It  is  that  par-  adopted  in  1688 — we  greatly  lament 
ticular  institution,  also,  which  all  that  even  in  part  they  should  have 
others  within  the  realm  are  made  to  been  departed  from — that  all  who 
subserve,  and  before  the  necessary  advise  the  Crown  in  military  affairs 
requirements  of  which,  the  wants,  should,  equally  with  the  Crovm  ad- 
wishes,  and  conveniences  of  indi-  visers  in  civil  affairs,  be  personally 
viduals,  and  even  of  civil  communi-  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
ties,  must  give  way.  Thus,  if  cattle  advice  which  they  tender  to  the 
or  waggons  be  required  to  facilitate  Sovereign.  But  this  is  quite  an- 
a  march,  or  provisions  run  short,  or  other  matter  from  handing  over  the 
lodging  for  man  and  horse  be  needed,  control  of  the  army,  as  we  have 
on  the  town  or  village  at  which  any  recently  done,  to  a  civilian,  himself 
portion  of  the  army  arrives,  or  in  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
which  it  happens  to  be  quartered,  mons,  and  therefore  dependent  on 
.  the  obligation  is  imposed  of  making  the  caprices  of  a  majority  in  that 
good  such  deficiency.  The  Kind's  House,  from  day  to  day,  for  his 
army  must  not  want  for  aught  The  teniu'e  of  ofiQce.  It  seems  to  us 
people  whom  the  King  governs  and  impossible  that  the  state  to  which 
protects  must  furnish  his  army  with  things  have  of  lato  years  been 
whatever  is  needed  to  render  it  brought  can  long  coexist  with  the 
mobile,  and  keep  it  in  a  state  of  semblance  of  monarchical  authority, 
efficiency.  Let  us  not  be misunder-  however  limited.  And  therefore, 
stood.  At  home  as  well  as  abroad  to  the  Commission  which  is  sitting 
receipts  are  given  for  every  article  to  advise  what  the  future  of  the 
requisitioned  for  and  furnished ;  army  shall  be,  we  take  the  liberty 
and  the  documents,  when  handed  in  of  recommending  this  point  as  well 
to  the  proper  quarter,  are  examined,  worthy  of  their  notice,  before  they 
checked,  and  redeemed.  But  the  proceed  to  deal  with  any  other, 
apprehension  of  pecuniary  damage  The  administration  of  the  Prussian 
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army  is  conducted  under  the  King  sons  who  have  shown  in  the  War 
by  a  minister  of  war,  who  may  or  Academy  business  habits  more  than 
may  not  be  a  member  of  the  legis-  ordinarily  accurate  are  selected  for 
lature,  but  who  must  be  a  general  such  employment,  each  in  accord 
officer  of  long  service  and  tried  ability  with  his  specialties ;  and  they  usually 
and  knowledge.  He  is  selected  by  work  their  way  from  employment 
the  King.  He  need  not  necessarily  at  the  headquarters  of  corps  cParmee^ 
go  out  with  a  change  of  Ministry,  to  emploiiment  at  the  headquarters 
because  his  duties  are  in  the  strictest  of  the  whole  army.  For  in  all  re- 
sense  of  the  term  administratiye.  spects  each  of  the  thirteen  great 
But  he  is  responsible  to  the  Houses  commands  into  which,  during  peace, 
which  vote  the  supplies  that  they  the  Prussian  army  is  divided,  is  a 
are  rightly  dispensed ;  and  in  case  of  complete  representation  on  a  small 
malversation,  or  suspected  malversa-  scale  of  the  central  machine,  the 
tion,  he  is  open  to  impeachment  war  office  at  the  capital.  Hence, 
This  important  office  is  held,  at  the  in  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  one  of 
present  moment,  by  General  von  these,  we  sketch  the  whole,  because 
Koon,  in  whom  both  the  King  and  just  as  the  War  Minister  is  supreme 
the  country  repose  that  entire  con-  under  the  King,  over  the  entire  state 
fidence  which  his  tried  ability  and  military,  so  is  every  corps  corn- 
unimpeachable  honour  have  justly  mander  supreme  within  the  limits 
acquired  for  him.  of    his   command    over    the    entire 

The  Prussian  War  Minister  unites  force  submitted  to  his  orders,  with 

in    his  own  person    the  attributes  its  staff*  whether  they  be  occupied 

both   of  our  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  upon  matters  of  discipline  or  matters 

and  of  our  Secretary  of  State  for  of  supply. 

War.     In  the  King's  name,  and  by        The  discipline    of    the    Prussian 

authority  from  the  King,  he  deter-  army,  like  that  of  all  other  armies, 

mines  what  shall   be  from  time  to  is  kept  up  mainly  by  the  regimental 

time  the  drill,   the  armament,   the  officers.     These  have  their  rules  and 

uniform,  the  discipline  of  the  ttoops  regulations  to  guide  them,  and  their 

of  all  arms,  as  well  as  the  quarter-  responsibilities,  which  pass  from  one 

ing  of  corps,  and  the  distribution  of  superior  order  to  another  until  they 

commands.     Acting  in  like  manner  reach  headquarters.     There  is,  how- 

for  the    King,   he  determines    and  ever,    this    difference    between    the 

settles  the  great  principles  of  supply  Prussian  and  all  other  army  sys- 

and  control.       Into  minute  details  tems,  that  in  Prussia  the  company, 

he  never  enters,  unless  special  re-  squadron,  or  battery  plays  in  the 

f ercncQ  be  made  to  him ;    leaving  hierarchy  of  command  a  far  more 

these,  and  wisely  leaving  them,  to  important  part  than  is  allowed  to 

be  settled  by  the  heads  of  the  va-  it    in    any  other    European    army, 

rious  departments    into  which    his  This    is,    perhaps,   in    some  degree 

office  is  divided.     And  thus  every  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company 

man,   having  his  own  proper  work  in  the  Prussian  service  beara  almost 

to  do,  and  being  held  personally  re-  the  same  numerical  propornon  to  a 

sponsible  that  it  shall  be  well  done,  battalion  that  a  battalion  does  to  a 

applies  to  it  his  undivided  energies,  regiment      It  is  a  strongly  marked 

and  the  work  is  done.  unit,   being    so    constituted    as    to 

Over    each    department,   whether  bring    the    captain    into    far  more 

it  take  charge  of  discipline  or  sup-  intimate  relations  with  the  men  and 

ply,  a  military  man  presides.     Per-  officers  composing  his  company  than 
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the  chef-de-battalioQ  can  ever  be  in  charge  of  each.  Their  daily 
brought  with  his  battalion  or  the  food  consists  of  bread,  about  a 
colonel  with  his  regiment.  The  con-  pound  and  a  half ;  of  meat,  about 
sequence  is,  that  the  colonel  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound;  of  rice 
chef-de-battalion  have  very  little  to  or  groats,  four  ounces — or  else  of 
say  to  the  people  under  their  orders,  meal,  one  half-pound — or  of  pota- 
cxcept  on  parade,  unless,  indeed,  toes,  three  pounds  ;  of  salt,  they  re- 
which  rarely  or  never  occurs,  appeals  ceive  three  grains ;  and  of  coffee, 
be  made  to  one  or  the  other  from  the  one  ounce.  When  the  army  takes 
decision  of  the  Captain.  For  he  it  is  the  field,  each  man  carries  about  him 
who  arbitrates  between  contending  enough  of  these  articles  for  three 
parties  in  the  ranks — who  praises  or  days'  consumption.  But  as  we  shall 
rewards  the  good  soldier,  and  pun-  have  occasion  presently  to  describe 
ishes  the  bad.  And  the  official  next  the  Prussian  mode  of  subsisting  and 
in  importance  to  him  among  the  men  managing  troops  in  war,  we  need  say 
in  all  these  respects  is  not  the  first  no  more  about  this  part  of  our  sub- 
lieutenant, but  the  company  sergeant-  ject  at  present,  than  that  only  in  an 
major.  In  a  word,  the  captain  is,  enemy's  countiy  is  either  beer  or 
and  is  indeed  called  by  his  men,  the  wine,  or  butter,  or  tobacco,  issued  to 
father  of  the  company,  just  as  the  the  soldier,  whose  pay,  after  all  his 
company  sergeant-major  is .  called  necessaries  are  provided  for  him, 
their  mother.  And  so  well  do  amounts  to  three  groschens,  or  some- 
they  generally  sustain  their  parts  thing  more  than  threepence  a-day. 
— among  youths,  be  it  remembered,  Th%  Prussian  battalion  of  infantry 
enrolled  for  three  years  only,  and  consists  of  four  companies,  which 
rarely  throughout  that  interval  los-  muster,  in  peace-time,  one  hundred 
ing  the  freshness  with  which  they  first  and  fifty  men;  in  war,  when  the 
join  their  colours — that  discipline  reserves  are  called  in,  two  hundred 
goes  on  almost  of  its  own  accord,  and  fifty  respectively.  Of  the 
Prussian  punishments  are  indeed  strength  of  the  squadron  of  cavalry 
sharp  enough  when  they  fall,  involv-  and'  battery  of  artillery— each  being 
ing  death,  imprisonment  with  short  the  unit  out  of  which  regiments 
commons,  fatigues,  and  extra  drill,  spring — we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Prussian  Their  internal  economy  resembles 
service  to  say,  that  in  time  of  peace,  in  every  important  particular  that 
at  least,  the  defaulters  in  the  com-  of  the  company  of  infantry,  and  the 
pany's  list  are  few,  and  punishment  daily  food  provided  for  the  men  is 
is  of  rare  occturence.           ^  the  same. 

Every    captain    in    the  "  Prussian  A  regiment  of  infantry  consists 

army   is    mounted.     This    gives    to  of  three  battalions,  which  are  not, 

a    battalion    on    parade    five    field-  however,  necessarily  or  at  all  times 

officers ;    for  there   is  no   battalion  worked  together.      A  brigade  com- 

adjutant,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  prises  seven  or  six  battalions,  as  the 

nor    indeed    any   quartermaster    or  case  may  be  ;  one  of  which  is  either  a 

quartermaster-sergeant       The    cap-  rifle  battalion  or  a  battalion  of  light 

tain  looks  after  the  lodging  of  his  infantry.       A    division  —  including 

men ;  the  sergeant-major  sees  that  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  regi- 

they  have  their  rations  served  out  ment  of  cavalry,  and  four  batteries 

to    them.     To    receive    these    they  of  artillery,  or  twenty-four  guns — 

are  divided   into  messes  of  fifteen  numbers,  in  all,  17,000  combatants, 

men   respectively,   with   a  corporal  Two  divisions  make  up  a  corps,  which 
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inclusive  of  a  separate  cayalry  divi-  ters  of  discipline  and  to  the  transmis- 
sion, with  its  two  batteries  of  horse-  sion  of  orders  received  from  head- 
artillery  attached — a  reserve  artillery,  quarters.  A  third  class  of  staff  offi- 
thirty  guns — a  pontoon  train — a  hos-  cers  make  up  the  In  tendance,  upon 
pital  train  —  waggons  of  transport  whom,  subject  to  instructions  from 
and  their  attendants — reaches,  when  the  corps  commander,  devolves  the 
complete,  the  total  strength  of  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
41,000  men.  Nor  is  there  any  troops  are  properly  supplied  with 
portion  of  this  mass  on  which  fuel,  food,  clothing,  and  the  means 
greater  care  is  bestowed,  or  which  of  transporting  the  two  latter  from  . 
better  serves  its  purposes  when  place  to  place.  All  military  stores, 
called  into  use,  than  the  pontoon  including  guns,  small-arms,  ammu- 
train.  The  Prussian  bridge,  span-  nition,  carriages,  and  so  forth,  are 
ing  a  river  686  feet  wide,  bears  with  in  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
ease  infantry,  cavalry,  and  light  like  conditions,  controlled  and  man- 
guns,  unlimbered.  A  bridge  across  aged  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
a  stream  295  feet  wide  sustains  the  artillery.  So  also  the  chief  engi- 
weight  of  guns  of  position.  Siege  neer  is  intrusted  with  the  charge 
guns  will  pass  upon  a  bridge,  lim-  of  building  and  repairing  barracks, 
bered,  over  a  stream  180  feet  wide.  forts,  and  other  works,  and  with 
Here,  then,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  means  of  carrying  to  any 
we  have  brought  in  review  order  be-  point  where  they  may  be  re- 
fore  us  the  whole  Prussian  army  in  quired  intrenching  tools,  pontoons, 
miniature.  At  the  head  is  the' corps  and  other  instruments  of  bridge- 
commander,  representing  at  once  making.  Then  there  come  what 
the  King  and  his  Minister  of  War.  we  may  describe  as  the  only  two 
Near  him  are  his  staff  officers — all,  civilian  departments  connected  with 
without  exception,  military  men —  the  army :  the  medical  department, 
by  whpm  every  detail  of  strategy,  with  its  corps  of  hospital  orderlies ; 
discipline,  administration,  and  sup-  the  chaplains'  department,  with  pas- 
ply  is  carried  on.  The  higher  staff,  tor  attached  to  every  half-brigade, 
as  it  is  called,  consists  of  four  such  The  chief  of  the  medical  department 
officers,  the  chief  of  the  staff  with  does,  we  believe,  rank  with  a  major, 
the  rank  of  colonel,*  a  major,  and  The  chaplain-general  has  no  military 
two  captains.  The  officers  of  the  rank.  But  doctor  and  parson  are 
lower  staff  are  much  more  numerous,  alike  independent  of  all,  except  that 
and  comprise  his  own  adjutants  or  general  control  which  the  Minister 
aides-de-camp  (though  that  term  is  of  War,  representing  the  King, 
never  used,  except  in  reference  to  exercises  over  the  whole  army. 
the  King),  and  the  adjutants  of  the  Finally,  the  police  of  the  corps, 
generals  of  division  and  brigade,  consisting  of  a  hundred  men,  of 
The  duties  of  these  gentlemen  cor-  whom  one  half  are  mounted,  tfee 
respond  in  part  to  those  of  the  adju-  other  on  foot,  obey  the  orders  of 
tant-general's  staff  with  us,  in  part  the  provost;  while  a  perfect  host 
to  those  of  the  personal  staff  of  our  of  artificers  of  every  description 
general  officers,  including  brigade-  — such  as  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
majors.  While  the  higher  staff  ar-  smiths,  and  so  forth — is  disposable 
range  plans  of  campaign,  and  look  for  employment,  under  official  super- 
to  the  quartering  and  supply  of  the  intendence  wherever  their  services 
whole  corps,  as  well  in  motion  as  in  are  needed.  Over  all  these,  from 
rest,  the  personal  staff  attend  to  mat-  the     highest    to    the     lowest,    the 
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authority  of  the  corps  commander  spondencc  with  the  out-stations  of  an 
is  supreme.  There  is  no  duality,  army  five  times  as  numerous  as  our 
nor  the  approximation  to  duality,  own,  scarcely  equals  one-fifth  of 
anywhere.  The  corps  commanders  that  which  cumbers  our  War  OflBce 
order  once  issued  must  be  obeyed,  pigeon-holes.  As  we  have  just  said, 
without  remonstrance,  whatever  the  the  Minister  takes  large  views  of 
department  may  be  to  which  it  every  subject,  believing  that  in 
is  addressed,  and  the  results  are  working  out  details  he  can  trust 
promptitude  and  uniformity  of  ac-  implicitly  to  his  subordinates,  just 
.  tion  in  all  quarters.  We  do  not  as  these,  being  heads  of  departments, 
mean  to  say  that  the  corps  com-  believe  that  they  can  trust  their 
mander  may  not  occasionally,  per-  inferiors.  And  this  confidence  is 
haps  very  often,  commit  irregulari-  the  more  secure  that  neglect  of 
ties  ;  and  when  he  does  so  he  never  duty  or  foul  play  subjects  the 
fails  to  hear  of  it.  But  delays  and  defaulter  to  immediate  dismissal, 
discussions  are  things  unknown.  For  the  War  OflBce  at  Berlin,  like  the 
The  machine  works  rapidly,  be-  headquarters  in  corps  commands,  is 
cause  it  is  subject  to  little  or  no  oflficered  entirely  by  military  men; 
friction ;  and,  generally  speaking,  while  the  inferior  clerks  are  chosen, 
because  it  works  rapidly  it  works  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  every 
well.  Prussian  public  oflSce,  from  non- 
Similar  in  all  respects  to  this,  commissioned  oflBcers,  or  men  who 
though  of  course  upon  a  still  larger  have  been  non-commissioned  oflQcers, 
scale,  is  the  machinery  set  up,  and  in  the  regular  army.  Hence,  if 
its  mode  of  working  at  headquar-  an  officer  show  in  ever  so  slight 
tcrs.  The  will  of  the  Minister  of  a  degree  that  he  is  indiflferently 
War  is  law.  It  is  made  known  to  qualified  for  the  post  to  which  he 
all  the  segments  of  the  army  through  has  been  appointed,  he  is  forth- 
corps  commanders  and  chiefs  of  with  remanded  to  regimental  .duty : 
departments,  with  the  details  of  if  the  non-commissioned  oflQcer  fail, 
whose  business  the  Minister  seldom  and  be  still  in  active  service,  he  is 
if  ever  interferes.  Master  of  the  sent  back  to  his  regiment  If  emeritus, 
whole  subject  of  army  administra-  he  is  sent  about  his  business.  The 
tion,  he  knows  how  to  choose  his  result  is,  thaf  aflfairs  go  on  with 
instruments,  and  trusts  them.  From  the  regularity  and  accuracy  of  time  ; 
time  to  time,  if  complaints  reach  and  that  all  the  appliances  necessary 
him,  he  thoroughly  overhauls  the  to  put  half  a  million  of  men,  or  more, 
department  complained  of.  But  in  the  field,  are  forthcoming  at  a 
this  is  an  incident  of  rare  occur-  day's  notice. 

rence,  because  the  ablest  adminis-  Under  the  same  roof  with  the 
trators  in  every  branch  of  the  War  Minister  sits  the  chief  of  the 
service  are  selected  by  himself,  or  staflT,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  direct  and  superintend  the  pro- 
of the  staflT,  to  work  under  him;  fcssional  instruction  of  the  army 
and  these  are  all,  looking  only  to  in  general,  and  especially  to  see 
him,  absolutely  independent  one  of  that  such  ofllicers  as  do  duty  on 
the  other.  The  consequence  is,  the  staflT  understand  what  is  ex- 
that  at  the  War  Office  in  Berlin  there  pected  of  them,  and  act  up  to  it. 
is  no  waste  of  time  in  minuting  The  chief  of  the  staflT  receives  and 
papers,  and  referring  them  froni  examines  the  reports  of  the  Council 
room  to    room ;    while    the    corre-  of    Military    Education    personally, 
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inspects  the  war  schools,  and  espe-  medicines,  surgical  instrument^  am> 

ciaUj  the   War  Academy,  and    re-  bulances,  and  other  medical  require- 

commends    for     employment    and  menta,  of  which  a  medical  officer  is 

promotion     such      of    the     pupils  in  charge. 

and  staff-officers  as  remarkably  War  comes,  and  in  a  week  or  ten 
distinguish  themselres.  What  days*  time,  battalions,  regiments, 
education  for  the  staff  means  in  brigades,  divisions,  corps,  are  aug- 
the  Prussian  army,  we  took  occa-  mentcd  to  their  full  strength,  and 
sion  last  month  to  explain.  What  in  readiness  to  move.  The  order 
the  acquirements  of  those  must  arrives,  and  the  march  begins.  Each 
be  who  are  qualified  to  determine,  infantry  soldier  has  now  to  pack 
in  the  order  of  merit,  where  and  carry  in  his  kni4)sack  a  spare 
aspirants  for  staff  employ  are  to  shirt,  a  spare  pair  of  shoes,  a  spare 
be  placed,  we  need  not  pause  to  pair  of  drawers,  a  pocket-handKor- 
point  out  The  chief  of  the  staff  of  chief,  and  a  bit  of  soap.  Stockings 
the  Prussian  service  has  not  much  the  Prussian  soldier  does  not  wear, 
power,  however,  in  time  of  peace.  He^  wraps  his  feet  and  legs  in  linen 
He  thinks  for  the  army,  and  sug-  or  cotton  bandages,  which,  being 
gests  plans  for  rendering  it  contin-  accustomed  to  them,  ho  finds  more 
ually  more  and  more  effective.  But  convenient,  and  which  are,  at  all 
when  war  breaks  out  he  becomes,  events,  easily  washed.  Besides  his 
what  Count  von  Moltke  is  at  this  necessaries,  the  infantry  soldier  car- 
moment,  the  grand  referee,  without  ries  in  his  haversack  three  days' 
consultation  with  whom,  or,  to  speak  provisions,  with  eighty  rounds  of 
more  correctly,  except  at  whose  sug-  ammunition,  partly  in  his  pouch, 
gestion,  no  operation  of  any  sort  is  partly  in  his  knapsack.  The  latter 
undertaken  or  carried  on.  has  a  drawer  let  into  it,  in  which 
The  affairs  of  the  Prussian  army  forty  rounds  are  put  away,  which 
go  on  like  a  well-constructed  clock  so  he  can  easily  reach  and  empty  of 
long  as  there  is  peace  with  other  its  contents  without  halting  or  dis- 
nations.  Year  by  year  the  men  tiu*bing  the  kit  Besides  all  this, 
who  have  completed  their  three  years*  mess-squads  distribute  and  carry 
training  pass  into  the  reserve,  re-  among  them  brushes  enough  for  their 
cruits  filling  their  places.  Year  by  common  use,  as  well  as  a  certain 
year  the  grand  manoeuvres  are  nupiber  of  spades,  picks,  axes,  and 
held,  wherein  both  officers  and  men  tools ;  and  over  every  man's  shoul- 
leam  what  they  will  be  called  upon  der  is  wrapped  and  worn,  bondaleer 
to  practise  in  war.  And  at  fixed  fashion,  his  cloak  or  greatcoat  The 
intervals  the  landwchr  meet  in  battalion  is  now  a  thousand  strong, 
their  battalions,  to  be  kept  from  for-  the  company  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
getting  what  had  been  taught  them  Simultaneous  with  this  stir  among 
in  their  earlier  youth.  Meanwhile  the  infantry  are  the  movements  of 
in  every  fortress  is  laid  up  a  store  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the 
of  artillery,  small-arms,  ammunition,  train.  A  regiment  of  cavalry,  leav- 
«fec.,  under  an  officer  of  artillery ;  a  ing  one  squadron  on  which  to  form 
similar  store  of  intrenching  tools,  its  recruits,  carries  four  into  the 
and  implements  of  various  kinds,  field.  These  muster  seven  hundred 
under  an  officer  of  engineers ;  a  like  and  five  horses,  all  thoroughly  brok- 
store  of  cloaks,  boots,  clothing,  wag-  en,  inclusive  of  officers'  horses ;  and 
gons,  and  horses,  under  an  intend-  six  hundred  fighting  men.  The 
ant;    and    an    adequate    supply    of  trooper  carries   two   sacks — one   of 
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which    contains    three    day^*    pro-  corps.       Two    hundred    horses,    or 

visions  for  himself,  the  other  three  thereabouts,  dragging     upwards   of 

days'  oats  for  his  horse.     His  neces-  eighty  waggons,  attend  each    corps, 

sarics  are  conveyed   in  his  valise,  all  under  strict  military  control     Of 

The  artillery,  like  our  own,  trans-  these,  twelve    are    appropriated    to 

port  all  things  necessary  to  render  hospital     purposes  —  the     principal 

them  efficient — including  provisions  medical    officer    being    in    supreme 

for  men,  forage,  horse-shoes,  nails,  charge;  the    rest    carry    flour,  am- 

and  spare  bits  of  harness — in  their  munition,  and  other  things,  of  which 

own  waggons.      Much  has  been  said  the  expenditure  is  rapid  and  inces- 

of  the  superiority  of  this  arm,  in  the  sant       The    generals    in  command 

recent  actions,  over  the  French.     It  of    corps,  divisions,    and    brigades, 

may  be  so ;  and  in  one  point — so  have  their  own  waggons  allotted  to 

far   as   the  field-batteries   are  con-  them. 

cemed  -^  the  circumstance  is  not  Though  the  Prussian  army  takes 
hard  to  be  accounted  for.  The  field-  the  field  thus  provided  against  the 
gun  in  the  Prussian  service  has  pressure  of  immediate  want,  its 
seats  appended  to  the  axle-trees,  habit  is,  when  operating  in  an  en- 
whereby  the  gunner  moves  with  his  emy's  country,  to  live  as  much  as 
weapon,  be  the  pace  in  effecting  a  possible  by  requisitions.  The  pro- 
change  of  position  ever  so  rapid ;  cess  is  this :  A  day's  march  in  front 
whereas  in  tJhe  French  service,  just  of  each  column  moves  a  screen  of 
as  in  our  own,  the  gunner  marches  light-horsemen,  who,  besides  collect- 
on  foot  Why,  after  the  experience  ing  intelligence  respecting  the  ene- 
acquired  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  my's  whereabouts,  have  it  in  charge 
we  have  not  yet  applied  a  remedy  to  demand  from  the  townships  and 
to  such  an  obvious  defect,  is  one  of  villages  which  they  enter,  oeeves, 
those  mysteries  in  English  military  sheep,  bread,  wine,  beer,  forage,  and 
administration  for  which  nobody  is  tobacco,  sufficient  for  a  day's  con- 
able  to  account  There  is  no  differ-  sumption  of  a  given  number  of  men 
encc  of  opinion,  we  rather  think,  and  horses.  The  butchers,  bakers, 
among  artillery  officers  in  regard  to  and  other  tradesmen  of  each  battal- 
this  matter.  Perhaps  when  Parlia-  ion  and  regiment  are  told  off  to  re- 
ment  meets  some  member  will  ques-  ceive  the  articles  requisitioned  for, 
tion  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  and  proceed  at  once,  on  the  arrival 
subject,  and  then  we  may  have  light  of  the  corps  at  its  ground,  to  kill 
thrown  upon  our  darkness.  and  otherwise  make  them  i  e  idy  fc  r 
There  attend  each  battalion  of  in-  general  use.  On  the  meat  thus 
fantry  into  the  field  one  six-horse  procured  the  men  live,  preserving 
waggon  for  the  conveyance  of  spare  their  own,  which  is  not  unfrequcntly 
ammunition ;  one  four-horse  vehicle  converted  into  sausages,  against  a 
laden  with  spare  clothing ;  one  two-  time  when  requisitions  may  fail 
horse  cart  in  which  medicine  and  them.  They  use  their  own  flour, 
hospital  stores  are  conveyed ;  and  however,  which  is  liable  to  be  da- 
one  four-horse  waggon  for  transport-  maged  by  wet — converting  it  into 
ing  the  officers'  baggage.  A  similar  bread ;  and  trusting  to  the  com- 
special  service,  though  on  a  smaller  missary,  or  the  mills  which  are  met 
scale,  waits  upon  a  regiment  of  cav-  with  on  the  march,  to  make  good 
airy.  In  other  respects  the  sup-  the  deficiency.  For  every  article 
plies  necessary  in  the  gross  are  con-  so  taken  from  the  country-people, 
veyed  in  the  rear  of   divisions  and  regular    receipts    are    given,  which 
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the  recipients  are    desired   to    put  intolerable.      It    is    not   needed,   it 

safely  away,  and  to  produce  for  pay-  never  can  be  needed,  our  superior- 

ment    to    their    own    Government  ity  at  sea  being  maintained  ;  and  if 

when  the  war  shall  end.  enforced,  it  would  inflict  upon  our 

The  last,  and  not  the  least  impor-  young  citizens  hardships  far  greater 
tant,  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  ad-  than  those  which  the  youth  of  Prus- 
minislxative  machinery  of  the  Prus-  sia  experience.  Our  regular  army, 
sian  army,  is  its  telegraphic  appara-  be  it  understood,  is  always  more 
tus.  In  peace  each  army  corps  is  or  less  upon  foreign  service.  The 
supplied  with  a  complete  set,  and  in  regular  army  of  Prussia  is,  except 
war  eight  of  these  sets  wait  upon  the  when  war  occurs,  a  mere  militia, 
field  force.  Communication  with  the  We  must  hold  India  with  a  large 
rear  is  kept  up  by  four  of  these,  which  force,  and  be  ready  to  support  our 
follow  roads  or  railroads.  They  colonies,  besides  giving  garrisons  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  maga-  our  foreign  fortresses.  Prussia  has 
zines  at  the  base  of  operations,  and  only  her  home  towns  and  strong- 
move  onwards  as  the  army  moves,  holds  to  occupy.  Not,  therefore, 
Hence,  in  waggons  imported  for  the  for  a  moment  would  the  idea  be 
purpose,  or  by  railway,  as  the  case  tolerated,  that  because  Prussia  trains 
may  be,  fresh  supplies  of  ammuni-  her  whole  male  population  to  the 
tion  and  stores  of  every  kind  are  use  of  arms  by  passing  it  through 
forwarded,  without  delay,  as  they  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  we 
are  required.  The  other  four  cross  also  must  constrain  ours  to  pass 
fields,  hills,  valleys,  and  pass  through  through  the  ranks  of  our  standing 
woods,  keeping  columns,  whether  army,  and  to  serVe  in  India,  in 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  in  constant  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
coDununication  with  one  another,  the  Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere. 
The  influence  of  telegraphic  in-  Enough  will  be  done  when  we  see 
tercommunication  in  war  is  con-  enrolled — not  by  voluntary  enlist- 
siderable,  though  not  perhaps  so  ment,  but  by  ballot — some  three 
great,  nor  so  persistently  great,  as  hundred  thousand  militia,  of  which 
might  be  supposed.  The  army  one  hundred  thousand  at  a  time 
which  surrounds  Paris  trusts  largely  shall  be  under  arms  and  properly 
to  it,  and  is  safe  in  doing  so.  But  officered  for  a  year.  And  when  to 
columns  on  the  march  run  the  risk  this  we  add  a  judicious  organisa- 
of  having  their  messages  tapped  tion  of  the  volunteer  force — horse 
by  the  enemy,  and  find  themselves  as  well  as  foot — such  as  shall 
obliged  to  supplement  the  power  of  give  to  it  the  consistency  and  pli- 
the  electric  wire  with  ordinary  mes-  ability  which  it  is  quite  ready  to 
sengers.  The  Prussian  cavalry  passes  receive, — then,  so  far  as  men  in  arms 
on  instructions  from  point  to  point  can  lead  us  to  do  so,  we  may  sleep 
always  in  action,  and  not  unfre-  at  peace  in  our  beds.  But  we  ob- 
quently  when  preparations  for  the  ject  to  the  Prussian  military  system 
fight  are  going  on.  in  its  integrity,  and  to  no  portion  of 

We  have  already  guarded  our-  it  more  vehemently  than  that  to 
selves  against  being  supposed  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
desire  the  transfer  wholesale  of  the  An  army  which  lives  by  requisition 
Prussian  military  system  to  this  comes  sooner  or  later  to  live  by 
country.  A  conscription  which  plunder.  The  superabundant  re- 
should  sweep  the  whole  mankind  of  sources  of  the  district  in  which  it 
England  into  the  ranks  would  be  makes  war  are  soon  eaten  up ;  and 
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then  nothing  reinains  except  to  take    the  country,  except  in  war,  compar- 
by  violence  that  which  the  people    atively  little.     We  believe  that  her 
absolutely    require    for    their    own    whole  expenditure  on  800,000  reg- 
use.     This  is  robbery ;  and  the  mo-    ular  troops,  200,000  of  the  first  re- 
ment  an  invading  army  begins  to    serve,  300,000  at  least  of  the  land- 
rob,  it  makes  enemies  of  every  man,     wehr,  and  all  the  incidents  connected 
woman,    and  child,   with  whom    it    with   them,   amounts  to  something 
comes  in  contact.      There    follows    under   seven  millions   sterling.     In 
a  repetition  everywhere  of  murder    the  management  and  administration 
and  reprisals :    the  peasant  shoots    of   this  enormous  force,  moreover, 
the  soldier  wherever  he  can    take    there  is  no  friction,  no  squabbling, 
him  at  a  disadvantage;  the  soldiers    no     heartburnings.       Every     man, 
avenge    their    comrades    by    shoot-    whatever    his    rank    and    condition 
ing  either  the  actual    homicide  or    may  be,  knows  what  he  has  to  do« 
anybody    else.      Villages    are    next    and   does  it  without  needless  and 
burned,  and  guerilla  bands  formed,    therefore  irritating  interference  from 
and   war  degenerates  into  indiscri-    anybody  else.      Now   contrast  this 
minate  slaughter,   from  which  wo-    for  one  instant  with  the  state  of 
men  and  children  ai  e  not  exempt,    things  by  which  we  are  encountered. 
Our  own  great  Duke  fully  under-        In  the  memory  of  living  men  the 
stood  this ;  and  by  his  wise,  because    British  army  was  never  so  discon- 
humane,   conduct  in  the  south    of    tented  or  so  disjointed  as  it  is  now. 
France,  not  only  made  friends  of  the    Regimental  ofiicers    complain,    and 
people,  whom,  in  their  property  as    they  have  just  right  to  do  so,  that 
well  as  in  their  persons,  he  protected    they  are  hold  up  in  Parliament,  in 
from  outrage,  but  left  behind  him  a    private    society,    and    through    the 
name  which  is  still  held  in  honour    press,    as    habitually  neglectful  of 
in  all  the  districts  that  intervene  be-    their  duty.     They  do  nothing,  it  is 
twoen  the  Bidassoa  and  the  Garonne,    said,   that  they  can   possibly  help, 
It  is  not  so,  we  regret  to  say,  with    and  the  little   that  they  are  com- 
the   Germans.      They    began  well;    pelled  to  do,   they  do    grudgingly, 
they  are  driven,  as  the  war  protracts    If  this  were  true  to  the  letter,  which 
itself,  by  the  vicious  nature  of  their    it  is  not,  could  anybody  be  surpris- 
system,  to  end  ill.     They  have  ere-    od  ?    It  seems  to  be  the  great  object 
atod  in  France  a  feeling  which  will    of  those  in  authority  to   sever,  as 
not  die  out  for  many  generations,     much   us    possible,     all    connection 
((od  forbid  that  we  should  ever  see    between  the  officer    and  the  man, 
this   item  of  Prussian  military  ad-    except    on    formal    parades.       The 
ministration  adopted  into  our  service!     captain   of   a  company   with   us   is 
JJut  surely   enough   has  been  said    nobody.      He    can    neither    reward 
respecting  her  system,  considered  as    nor  punish   a   man,    be  he  ever  so 
a  whole,  to  induce  those  to  whom    deserving  either  of  reward  or  pun- 
Ihc  country  looks  as  the  guardians    ishment.     He  is   more   of  a  cipher 
of  its  honour  to  consider  whether  or    than  the  youngest  ensign  used  to  be 
no,  and  to  what  extent,  we  may  fol-    half  a  century  ago.      So  also  the 
low  the  example  which  Prussia  has    officer  in  command  of  a  r(^ment 
set  us.      However  they  may  be  re-    is  hampered  and  restrained  on  every 
}!arded  by  foreigners,  Prussian  sol-    side,  till  there  is  induced  on  his  part 
(iicrs  of  every  rank  are  satisfied  with    a  disposition  to  let  things  take  tneir 
themselves    and     their     condition,    course— on  the  part  of  the  non-com- 
Thc  army,  though  very  large,  costs    missioned  officers  and  privates,  the 
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habit  of  carping  at  everything  that  is  ent  on  the  caprices  of  a  rival  public 
done  or  proposed.  Let  us  take  care !  ofQce,  between  which  and  the  War 
It  was  thus  that  in  the  French  army  Office  there  is  no  love  lost  Did 
began  that  spirit  of  insubordination  ever  any  people  in  the  world,  except 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  year  ourselves,  compel  the  commanders  of 
that  is  passing,  and  showed  itself  in  its  army  to  apply  humbly  to  the 
the  disgraceful  routs  of  Woerth  and  chiefs  of  its  navy  before  they  could 
Sedan.  ship  a  corps,  and  send  it  off  to  sus- 
Meanwhile,  in  higher  places,  tain  an  ally  or  to  attack  an  enemy  ? 
with  all  the  anxiety  manifested  to  Our  regular  army  is  at  this  mo- 
centralise  power,  there  are  mutual  ment  quite  inefficient.  It  consists 
jealousies,  official  distrust,  personal  of  cadres  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
antipathies,  which,  were  the  pressure  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
of  sudden  war  to  come  upon  us,  plete ;  of  180  field-guns  neither 
would  make  shipwreck  of  the  whole  horsed  nor  properly  provided ;  of  a 
machine.  What  is  the  use,  with-  handful  of  engineers,  excellent  of 
in  little  more  than  a  month  of  the  their  kind ;  and  a  transport-corps,  to 
meeting  of  Parliament,  of  disguising  name  which  is  to  expose  ourselves 
the  truth  ?  The  new  control  system,  to  ridicule.  The  total  strength  of 
and  all  the  officials  connected  with  these  fragments  may  be  taken  at 
it,  are  hated  by  the  entire  com-  80,000  men,  of  whom,  perhaps,  one- 
batant  portion  of  the  army.  The  half  may  be  sufficiently  trained  to 
control,  from  the  chief  downwards,  enter  upon  a  campaign.  What  the 
is  furious  at  this,  and  hates  the  com-  real  strength,  either  of  the  militia  or 
batant  portion  of  the  army  in  return,  the  volunteers  may  be,  nobody  seems 
The  Field-Marshal  commanding  in  to  know.  But  every  man  capable^ 
chief,  since  his  transfer  to  the  office  of  expressing  a  trustworthy  opinion 
in  Pall  Mall  has  become  an  anomaly,  on  the  subject  is  aware  that,  as  both 
with  whom  no  human  being  appears  descriptions  of  force  are  virtually 
to  understand  how  to  deal.  Then  dormant,  so  if  a  sudden  demand 
look  at  the  militia  and  the  volunt.eers.  were  made  upon  them  for  service 
Where  is  their  organisation  ?  where  before  an  enemy,  they  would  do  their 
their  discipline  ?  where  their  confi-  best,  but  they  could  not  as  an  army 
dence  in  the  authority  under  which  do  anything.  And  we  are  paying  to 
they  exist  ?  where  their  zeal  for  the  keep  up  this  practically  useless  ma- 
service?  Positively  the  military  chine  not  less  than  fifteen  millions 
element  in  this  country  is  nowhere  ;  sterling  from  year  to  year.  Will 
for  the  men  who  carry  arms  are  uni-  anybody  do  us  the  favor  to  inform 
versally  dissatisfied,  and  they  whose  us  how  and  where  the  money  goes  ? 
business  it  is  to  keep  them  in  good  Seven  millions  suffice  in  Prussia  to 
heart  harass  and  annoy  them  in  every  render  800,000  excellent  troops  avail- 
conceivable  way.  As  to  our  stores,  able,  should  the  country  need  them, 
whether  of  arms  or  ammunition — our  We  devote  fifteen  millions  to  the 
appliances  for  putting  an  army  in  the  same  purpose,  and  we  get  in  exchange 
field — and  our  means  of  land  trans-  an  available  force  equal  to  one  army 
port — our  artillery,  both  for  the  for-  corps  in  Prussia,  with  about  300,000 
tresses  and  the  field  they  are  nowhere,  individuals  behind  them,  imperfectly 
And  to  crown  all,  we  still  make  the  armed  and  without  either  discipline 
transport  of  an  army  corps,  abroad,  or  organisation.  Surely  there  is  in 
whether  it  be  required  to  garrison  a  the  House  of  Commons  some  one 
colony  or  to  support  an  ally,  depend-  sufficiently  honest  and  instructed  to 
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inquire  into  this  matter.  Let  us  turned  adrift  from  the  dockyards, 
not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  and  our  whole  military  force  thrown 
We  should  not  grudge  fifteen  mil-  into  confusion,  in  order  that  Mr. 
lions,  or  twenty  millions,  if  we  had  Lowe  may  be  able  to  boast  that  he 
our  money's  worth.  If  an  English  has  reduced  the  income-tax  to  two- 
army  be  of  necessity  a  machine  four-  pence  in  the  pound.  There  were 
fold  more  expensive  than  a  Contin-  manifest  symptoms  ere  the  Houses 
ental  army,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  rose  last  summer  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
An  army  we  must  have,  and  are  and  his  colleagues  had,  in  these  rc-« 
quite  ready  to  pay  for  it  But  it  is  spects,  pretty  well  run  out  their 
intolerable  that  we  should  be  called  tether.  We  shall  be  much  surprised 
upon  to  bear  the  twofold  burthen  of  if  they  do  not  hear  a  good  deal  more 
heavy  taxation  and  nothing  to  show  upon  the  subject  when  they  meet 
for  it — that  our  artisans  should  be  the  Houses  again. 
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WHAT   WE   MAY   LEARN. 

We  shall  have  very  imperfectly  ance  of  the  French  cheers,  as  well 
fulBlled  the  task  whidi  we  had  set  those  employed  on  the  staff  as 
ourselves  in  describing  the  causes,  those  attached  to  regiments,  of 
both  of  French  faUure  and  Prussian  the  first  principles  of  the  art  in 
success  in  •the  present  war,  if  Mr.  which  they  were  assumed  to  be 
Cardwell  and  his  advisers  find  any  instructors  to  their  men.  The 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  our  effect  of  the  first  abuse,  was,  that 
narrative  sqme  useful  hints  to  aid  the  army,  when  called  into  the 
them  in  the  work  in  which  they  field,  appeared  in  numbers  de- 
are  this  moment  supposed  to  be  plorably  incomplete,  in  composi- 
engaged.  The  three  main  sources  tion  deplorably  defective.  The 
of  lul  the  disasters  from  which  effect  of  the  second  abuse  was,  that 
the  French  now  suffer,  are  these:  the  arm^  in  the  field  could  not 
gross  corruption  everywhere,  in  be  recnuted  except  by  a  process 
high  places  as  well  as  in  low;  a  so  formal  and  tedious  as  positively 
policy  of  centralisation  carried  to  to  obstruct  the  operation.  Wlulc 
such  an  extent  as  to  ren4er  the  of  the  third  it  is  not  too  much  to 
machine  which  it  was  designed  say,  that  it  justified  all  that  General 
to  guide  unmanageable ;  and  a  Trochu  had  prophesied  concerning 
system  of  transport  and  supply —  it  while  yet  the  trial  of  its  powers 
InUndanee  Mititaire  —  so  ddfeo-  was  in  the  future.  As  to  the  sub- 
tive  that  it  broke  down  as  soon  sidiary  evils  referred  to,  they  speak 
as  the  first  strain  of  war  and  its  for  themselvea  Bad  offi<?ers  make 
requirements  fell  upon  it  To  these  bad  soldiers ;  and  mutiny  and  in- 
may  be  added:  the  constitution  subordination  trod  fast  upon  the 
of  tha  French  army,  democratic  to  heels  of  incompetency,  too  glaring 
the  core,  and  therefore  opposed  to  to  be  disguised.  The  French  army, 
all  discipline  except  that  of  brute  when  tested  in  war  with  a  power 
force;  and  the  extraordinary  ignor-  which   it   affected    to    hold  cheap, 
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broke  to  pieces,  and  the  French  in  at  random  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  years  country,  and  brou^t  to  Paris,  or 
of  misgovernment  and  of  an  amount  some  other  central  depot,  for  distri- 
of  social  demoralisation  unparalleled  bution ;  the  Prussians,  calling  in 
in  modern  times.  trained  reserves  froin  the  several 
The  opposite,  in  all  respects,  to  military  districts,  put  their  corps  at 
the  French  principle  of  military  once  upon  a  war  footing,  and  leave 
a<)ministration,  is  that  of  Prussia,  behind  when  the  corps  marches  de- 
It  may  be  rigid  in  itself,  and  to-  pots  on  which  fresh  levies  may  be 
wards  the  bulk  of  the  population  gathered,  disciplined,  and  made  fit 
somewhat  oppressive ;  but  the  voice  for  active  service.  Finally,  while 
of  slander  neyer  charged  those  whose  France  trusts  to  a  Garde  National 
duty  it  is  to  guide  and  control  it,  in  her  last  extremity,  which  has 
with  corruption.  In  recruiting  their  never  served  in  the  regular  army  at 
armies,  both  Powers  depend  upon  all,  and  elects  its  own  officers,  Prus- 
conscription.  But  while  France,  re-  sia  has  her  veteran  Landwehr  to 
cognising  the  principle  of  remplace-  look  to,  officered  by  gentlemen  who, 
ment^  opens  a  door  to  abuses  by  having  completed  their  term  of  duty 
which  individuals  gain  and  the  ¥rith  the  line,  rise  to  commissions  in 
State  suffers,  Prussia  exacts  .rigidly,  the  militia,  through  the  non-commis- 
from  all  classes  alike — ^from  the  rich  sioned  grades,  and  after  special  exa- 
not  less  than  from  the  poor,  from  minfttions  as  to  their  fitness  for  the 
the  noble  equally  with  the  peasant  higher  commands  to  which  they 
— that  amount  of  personal  service  aspire.  So  also,  in  what  we  may 
under  arms  which  the  law  has  call  the  Control  Department,  the 
appointed  for  each.  Hence  the  differences  between  the  French  and 
strength  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  Prussian  systems  are  to  the  full 
whether  for  peace  or  war,  is  to  a  as  striking.  The  Frenclf  select,  to 
man  and  a  horse  just  what  the  be  the  administrators  of  all  its  sup- 
returns  represent  it  to  be ;  whereas  plies  to  the  army,  whether  of  war- 
the  French  army,  with  a  formid-  like  or  other  stores,  whether  of  me- 
able  muster-roll  on'  paper,  takes  dicines  or  provisions,  old  officers 
the  field  comparatively  worthless,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  the 
because  with  all  its  battalions,  regi-  best  of  whose  years  had  been  spent 
raents,  and  even  batteries  incom-  in  doing  regimental  duty,  chiefly 
plete.  Again,  the  Prussian  army,  with  the  infantry,  without  any  op- 
looking,  as  all  armies  to  be  effective  portunity  having  been  afforded 
must,  to  a  common  centre  for  the  them  of  studying  the  wants  of  ar- 
motive  power  which  shall  be  felt  and  mies,  either  in  the  gross  or  in  detail, 
acknowledged  everywhere,  is  yet  so  or  the  modes  of  supplying  them, 
distributed  in  peace  time  into  por-  -Moreover,  to  these  old  officers  and 
tions  complete  each  within  itself,  as  non-commissioned  officers,  necessar- 
to  bo  capable,  at  the  shortest  notice,  ily  bad  men  of  business,  because 
of  rapid  concentration,  and,  which  is  wholly  unused  to  it,  just  so  much 
not  less  important,  of  steady  and  of  independent  power  is  given  as 
systematic  recruitment,  each  portion  to  render  them  checks  and  hin- 
drawing  its  reinforcements  from  the  drances,  rather  than  assistants,  to 
province  of  which  it  forms  the  the  generals  commanding  districts 
standing  garrison.  Hence,  while  the  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  the  head  of 
French  labour,  on  the  breaking-out  corps,  and  even  armies  in  the  field, 
of  war.  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  Let  anybody  who  is  curious  to 
the  Tsaks  with  conscripts,  gathered  know  how  the  system  works  read 
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the  Emperor's  pamphlet^  or  the  de-  the  Ring.  Thus  the  machine  works 
spatdies  of  Marsnals  MacMahon  not  less  regtilarly  in  war  than  in 
and  Bazaine,  and  he  ¥rill  see  that  peace — subject,  of  course,  wherever 
the  appliances  necessary  to  render  hostilities  are  going  on,  to  the 
the  work  effective  were  all  want-  interruptions  which  these  occasion, 
ing  1^  the  critical  moment;  that  The  chain  of  responsibility,  also,  is 
the  nores  which  ought  to  have  complete  in  every  link,  and  each 
crowded  the  magazines  were  not  sustains  the  amount  of  pressure  that 
there ;  that  ammunition  itself  ran  is  put  upon  it,  because  the  pressure, 
short ;  and  that  everything,  down  to  being  well  divided,  is  nowhere  too 
carts,  waggons,  and  means  of  trans-  great,  and  friction  becomes  im- 
port, had  to  be  applied  for  «t  the    possible. 

moment  when  the  existence  of  the        It   may    be  worth    while,   before 
army  depended  on  their  being  al-    proceeding  to  deduce  from  these  de- 
ready  at  hand.     How    could  it  be    tails    the    lesson  which  they  teach, 
otherwise   than    that    an   army   so    if  we  briefly  advert  to  the  not  less 
dealt  with  should  get  out  of  gear    striking  contrast  that  is  presented 
as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to    when  we  pass  in  review  the  consti- 
tum  it  to  its  proper  uses  ?    If  there    tution  of  the   two  armies,  both  as 
had' been  no  other  reasons  for  the    regards  the  spirit  of   the  men  and 
failure  at  the  opening  of   the  cam-    the  professional  and  other  acquire- 
paign,  the  breakdown  in  the  Intend-    ments  of  the  oflBcers.     The  French 
ance  would  have  been  sufficient  to    army,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  demo- 
account  for  it  cratic  to  the  core.     The  private  is 
The    reader   will    have    gathered    taught  to  regard  himself  as  socially 
from  what  was  said  in  our  last  num-    the  equal  of  his  officer.     It  is  mere 
ber,  how   different    in    all   respects    luck,  to  which  the  chances  of  war 
from  the    French    system   of  con-    may  at  any  time  give  a  turn,  which 
trol    and    supply    is    that    which    places   him   for   the  moment   in   a 
prevails    in    the     Prussian    army,    subordinate    situation.      And     this 
in    Prussia  men    are    selected    for    is    made    the   more   clear    to    him, 
the  different  departments  of  army    that  every  officer  not  immediately 
administration    according    to    their    posted   from   one   or   other  of   the 
well-known     special     qualifications,    military  schools  has  served  in  the 
Artillery  officers  versed  in  all  the    ranks,    and    been    promoted    from 
arcana  of   their  art  take  charge    of    them.     The  Prussian  army,  on  the 
militaiy  stores,  properly  so    called,    contrary,  is  thoroughly  aristocratic, 
and  distribute  them.     Engineer  of-    It  is  officered  exclusively  by  gentie- 
ficers  do  the  like  with  intrenching    men,  all  of  whom,  whether  educated 
tools,  pontoons,  and   other   articles    at  a  military  school   or  otherwise, 
needed  in  their  craft     Staff  officers,    join  their  regiments  as  ensigns,  and 
trained  in  the  War  Academy,  have    serve  for  a  certain  specified  time  on 
charge  of  the  Commissariat,  and  its    wobation.     For   the  ensign  in   the 
means  of  transport     The  principal    Prussian  army  is  not,  like  the  en- 
medical  officers  are  responsible  that    sign  in   our  army,  a,  commissioned 
their    own    supplies    are    adequate    officer.     His    place  in  the  corps  is 
and  at  hand.     And  all  are  as  com-    rather  that  of  a  cadet,  which  enables 
pletely .  subordinated  to  the    corps-    him  to  wear  a  sword,  an ^  to  associ- 
commander  in  whose   district  they    ate  with  the  officers ;    but   for   all 
happen  to  be  stationed,  as  he  in  his    purposes  of  military  command,  places 
turn  is  subordinated  to  the  Minister    him   under    the   company  sergeant- 
of  War,  and  the  Minister  of  War  to    major.     If  at  the  expiration  of  his 
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term  of  trial  he  be  pronounced  mili-  set  of   men  accnstomed  fnam  their 

tarily  qualified,  he  must  be  further  childhood  to   obey.    Yet   there    is 

tested  m  regard  to  his  social  and  neitiier  senrility  on  the  one  hand, 

moral  qualities,  before  he  is  advanced  nor  insolence  on  the    other.     It   is 

to    a    lieutenancy.      And    this    is  home-life  transferred  to  the  barrack 

done    by  a    committee    of    ofScers,  and  the  camp.                          . 

whose  verdict  is  scarcely  ever  called  Again,  the  French,  content  Co  give 

in   question,  because    it    is    almost  an  excellent  theoretical  education  to 

always   just.     If     they  pronounce  a  certain   number  of   ofiScers,  who 

the  ensign  or  cadet  to  bo  the    sort  serve  all  their  lives  in  the  staff  corps, 

of  person  with  whom  the  officers  of  leave  the  officers  of  the  infantry  and 

the  regiment  find  it  satisfactory  to  the  cavalry  to  make  the  most  of 

associate,   that  decision,   coming  on  such  knowledge  as   they  may  pick 

the    back    of  his    professional    ap-  up    in    the   ranks;    which    seldom 

proval,  secures  for  him  his  commis-  goes  further  than  a  familiarity  with 

sion.     If   they    pronounce     against  the  common  routine  movements  of 

him,  he  retires  at  once  into  civU  life,  parade,  and  the  words  to  be  given  in 

Of  the  relative  degrees  of  influ-  changing  one  formation  into  another, 
ence  exercised  by  the  French  and  War  schools  the  French  army  has 
Prussian  officers  over  their  men,  none,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  present  war  supplies  abimdant  its  artillery  schools  and  schools  of 
proof.  A  Prussian  company  or  engineering ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
regiment,  harassed  with  much  mar-  that  the  great  bulk  of  its  officers  are 
ching  and  fighting,  may  be  dirty  as  illiterate  as  they  are  vulgar  in 
and  in  rags — though  this  rarely  oc-  their  habits.  Even  the  officers  of  the 
curs — but  it  is  never  insubordinate,  staff  corps  themselves  know  little 
A  French  company  or  regiment  no  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from 
sooner  finds  itself  in  distress  than  the  study  of  bygone  wars,  especially 
it  throws  off  all  the  restraints  of  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire,  super- 
discipline.  One  who  saw  and  heard  added  to  surveying,  military  draw- 
what  he  reported,  assures  us  that  in  ing,  castramctation,  and  the  duty  of 
Sedan,  during  the  night  before  the  outposts  and  patrols  as  laid  down 
surrender,  the  French  troops  were  by  regulation.  How  very  imper- 
likc  madmen.  No  officer^s  life  was  fectly  they  practised  what  they  nad 
safe.  The  Prussian  soldier  never  learned  in  the  matter  of  outpost  and 
omits  to  salute  his  officer,  even  •  ratrol  duty,  the  constant  surprises  of 
when  wounded,  and  deprives  him-  French  corps  during  the  war  make 
self  of  his  own  cloak  to  cover  his  manifest;  and  their  knowledge  of 
captain  or  his  lieutenant,  if  either  be  country,  whether  obtained  from  maps 
without  one.  In  return  the  Prus-  or  from  personal  survey,  was  ignox^ 
sian  officer  is  towards  his  men  what  apce  in  comparison  with  that  of 
a  considerate  master  is  to  his  domes-  which  the  Prussian  staff  showed  that 
tic  servants.  The  common  mode  of  they  were  masters.  The  Prussians, 
address  from  the  captain  to  the  pri-  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  process  of 
vate  is  ^*  My  ^on,^'  and  as  a  son  the  passing  through  the  staff  the  most  in- 
man  receives  his  officer^s  commenda-  telligent  of  their  officers  of  every  arm, 
tion  or  rebuke.  We  have  thus  the  contrive  to  inoculate  all  their  regi- 
perfection^of  an  army  constitution;  ments,  whether  of  infantry,  cavalry, 

force  in  which  authority  is  wield-  and  artillery,  with  persons  quite  fit, 

ed  by  one  set  of   men  accustomed  should  the  occasion  arise,  to  became 

f  rom>  their  childhood  to  command ;  corps-commanders ;  while  at  the  war 

andj  service  is  performed  by  another  schools — of  which  there  are  seven — 
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the  rest  learn  enough  to  render  them  prospect  of  keeping  up  a  peace 
capable  of  handling  battalions  and  establishment ;  and  superadd  to  this 
raiments  well,  and  so  becoming  in  a  practical  reserve  sjstem  if  you 
lime  excellent  brigadiers.  can — ^but  do  not  try  a  conscription. 
Keeping  these  leading  principles  How  to  sot  up  a  separate  and  efficient 
in  mind,  and  looking  to  die  issues  reserve  system  in  a  country  where 
of  a  fair  trial  between  two  armies  there  is  no  restriction  on  locomotion, 
respectively  built  up  upon  them,  it  and  all  who  choose  may  emigrate 
will  not,  we  think,  be  difficult  for  without  asking  leave  from  the  Gov- 
our  Minister  of  War,  assuming  him  emment,  is  a  question  more  easily  put 
to  have  wise  coimsellors  beside  him,  than  answered.  We  know  that  Mr. 
to  work  out  a  system  which,  without  Oardweirs  scheme,  well  meant  as  it 
servilely  copying  either,  shall  give  was,  has  failed.  Possibly  if  he  had 
us  the  cream  of  both,  and  yet  fall  offered  sixpence  instead  of  f ourpence 
in  with  our  own  national  habits  and  a-day  as  a  retaining  fee,  more  men 
prejudices^  modified,  as  these  must  might  have  listened  to  him.  But 
necessaijly  be,  by  tiie  force  of  cii^  this  is  mere  conjecture  on  our  part ; 
cumstances  too  stirong  to  bo  resisted,  and  therefore  we  end  as  we  began. 
Thus,  in  the  primary  matter  of  all,  by  confessing  that  the  full  value 
the  recruitment  of  men — the  get-  of  a  proposal  admirable  in  theory 
ting  together  of  the  living  material  cannot  be  determined  except  by  an 
out  of  which  armies  are  formed — it  amount  of  experience  to  which  as  yet 
is  self-evident  that  for  general  ser-  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  attained, 
vice  a  conscription  in  any  form  is  But  though  conscription  for  the 
out  of  question  among  us.  We  regular  army  be,  in  this  country, 
need  not,  surely,  give  again  in  out  of  the  question,  'compulsory 
detail  the  reasons  for  this  judgment  service  in  the  militia  is  an  obliga- 
General  service  for  Englishmen  tion  which  the  law  of  the  land  and 
means  service  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  immemorial  usage  equally  impose 
the  West  Indies,  in  America,  in  the  upon  every  able-bodied  Englishman 
Mediterranean,  in  China,  diversified  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
with  occasional  sojourns  of  perhaps  sixty.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
two  or  three  years  at  a  time  in  of  the  Government  to  revive  and 
Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland.  To  lay  enforce,  in  a  modified  form,  this 
this  burden,  by  the  power  of  law,  old  constitutional  obligation.  In- 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  adult  deed  we  go  further :  the  Ministers 
male  population,  would  be  to  subject  who  decline  to  do  so,  or  fail  to  make 
the  manhood  of  England  to  a  bond-  their  tenure  of  office  dependent 
age  such  as  no  free  nation  could  be  upon  the  support  which  they  re- 
expected  to  endure.  No.  The  regular  ceive  from  Parliament,  are,  in  our 
army  of  England  must  c(mtinue  to  poor  opinion,*  imfit  to  preside  over 
|>e  raised  as  for  the  last  eighty  or  the  destinies  of  the  empire ;  for, 
ninety  years  (not  more)  it  has  been  after  aU,  the  obligation  need  not  be 
raised,  altogether  by  voluntary  en-  so  enforced  as  to  impose  upon  the 
listment  If  the  wages  now  offered  people  a  weight  which  shall  be  in- 
fer soldiers  be  insufficient  to  procure  tolerable.  A  population  of  thirty 
them,  raise  the  pay.  If  men  will  millions  of  souls,  or  of  twenty-two, 
not  come  even  then  unless  a  bounty  if  for  the  present  we  confine  our  ex- 
be  offered,  give  a  bounty.  Make  perimcnt  to  Great  Britain,  can  easily 
the  service  as  attractive  as  you  spare  from  the  manipulation  of  trade 
please ;  and  fix  its  limits  at  what-  and  agriculture  three  hundred  thou- 
ever  term  shall  present    the    best  sand  men  to  guard  the  realm  against 
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both  foreign  invasion  and  mtemal    moyed    now,   within    the   limits  of 
discord.    Besides,  as  we  have  shown    the    United    Kingdom.     But    why 
over  and  over  again,  it  will  not  be    should  he  be  made  thus  movable  H 
necessary,  so  long  as  the  country  is    Under  the  old  law,  whidi  it  is  pro- 
at  peace,  to  put  more  than  one-third    posed    to    revive   and    modify,    no 
— possibly  one-sixth — of  this  mUitia    militiaman  was  required,  except  in 
force  under  arms  at  the  same  time,    case  ^ of  invasion,  or  the  actual  oc- 
And  this  third,  or  this  sixth — these    currence  of  rebellion,  to  be  marched 
hundred  thousand,  or,  if  you  prefer    beyond    the    confines  of    his    own 
it,  fifty  thotlsand,   militiamen — will    county.       Within    these    limits    he 
be  most  efiecjtive  if  so  disposed  as    had  times  and  places  fixed,  when 
to    reduce    to    the  lowest  possible    he  was  bound  to  appear  in  arms, 
figure  the  drain  upon  industry  oc-    and  be  trained  to  the  use  of  them, 
casioned  by  their    enrolment     In-    But   never  going  beyond  his  own 
deed  we  see  but  one  objection  to    neighbourhood,    nor    severing    the 
this  scheme,  which,  even  if  valid,    connection    that    linked    him    with 
ought  not  to  weigh  it  down — ^viz.,    his  parish  or  his  employer,  he  com- 
that  taxation  might  be  increased  if    bined  in  his  own  person  the  cha- 
we  made  up  our  minds,  in  time  of    racters  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier; 
peace,  to  garrison  these  islands  with    being  available  for  industrial  pur^ 
two  himdrcd  thousand,  or  one  bun-    poses  when  not  required  for  military 
dred    and    fifty    thousand,  reliable    duty,  and  keeping  in  both  capacities 
troops,  instead  of  trusting,  as  Tfe  do    those  home  associations    unbroken 
now,  to  some  forty  thousand  effec-    which  more  than  anything  else  save 
tives,  having  behind  them  an  equal    men    from    becoming    savage    and 
number  of  recruits  and  old  men  of    reckless.     Lord  Russell,  we  imagine, 
the  regular  army,  and  behind  them    had  these  facts  in  his  mind  when 
again  a  crowd  of  undisciplined  and    he  proposed,  in   1858,   that  Militia 
imperfectly-armed  militia  and  volun-    Bill  which  made  shipwreck  of  his 
teers.     This  is  possible,  indeed  pro-    Qovemment.    Lord  Kussell's  views 
bablc,  perhaps  certain,  at  the  outset ;    were   in    the   main    right,   and  he 
but  surely,   with  a    little    manage-    might  have  carried  them  into  prac- 
ment,   such  arrangements  may  be    tice  had  he  only  opened  his  eyes  a 
made  as  shall  gradually  restore  the    little  wider,   and  seen  what  those 
financial  balance    to  what  it  was,    modifications  are  which  alone  can 
perhaps  render  it  in  the  end  more    adapt  customs  of  the  middle  ages  to 
advantageous     to    the    tax  -  payer    our  own  times, 
than   it   is    at  this  moment.     Can        When  battles  were  fought  with 
this    be    done  ?    We    really    think    slings,  bows,    swords,   spears,   and 
that  it  may — as  thus :  axes,  and  success  or  failure  dep^d- 

In  the  first  place,  the  Legislature,  ed  mainly  upon  individual  prowess, 
when  it  agrees  to  resuscitate  the  the  task  of  training  a  people  to  ihe 
old  constitutional  law  of  the  land,  use  of  arms  was  easy  enough.  In 
will  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  fact  the  butt,  the  ring,  the  quarter- 
difierence  between  the  wages  paid  staJS|  and  suchlike,  were  the  people's 
to  the  man  who  serves  exclusively  pastime,  just  as  the  manage  and  the 
at  home,  and  the  pay  of  the  soldier  joust  were  the  amusements  of  their 
who,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  is  natural  leaders.  In  these  days  a 
liable  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  ^good  deal  more  is  required,  and 
world.  This  is  obviously  just,  even  therefore  occasional  drills  in  small 
if  the  militiamen  be  made  movable  bodies,  even  if  accuracy  in  shooting 
from  station  to  station,  as  troops  are    be  superadded,  will  not  give  us  an 
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effoctive    militia — nor,    let  us    add,    moment's  notice,  soon   cease  to  be 
an    effeetire    force    of    Yolunteers    citizens.       They    are     aware    that 
neither.        While,      therefore,     we    the  regular  army  is  better  paid  than 
should   as  much  as  possible  keep    the  mHitia.     They  know  or  belieye 
each    militia   regiment   in    time   of    that  the  life  of  the  regular  soldUer 
peace   within    its   own    county,    or    is    far    more    exciting   and  full   of 
diiision  of  its  own  county,    the  re-    adyenturo  than  their  own.      They 
giment  itself   must  be  exercised  to-    need  no  encouragement  from  with- 
gether  froth  the  first,  quarters  being    out,  therefore,  to  make  them  change 
provided  for  it  at  the  expense  at    their  actual  condition  for  a  better, 
the    county    at  some  central  part,    You  are  at  a  loss  how  to  establish  a 
whether  near  or  far  away  from  the    trained  reserre.      Try  the   method 
county  town  is  a  matter  of  no  real    here    suggested,    and   we   shall   be 
moment      The  raiment  thus  embo>    very   much  surprised  if  it  fail  to 
died  ought  in  peace  to  serre  through    give  you  in  time  of  war  quite  as  many 
one  continuous  year,  the  rank  and    eligible  recruits  for  your  line  regi- 
file  being    liable    to    be   called  up    ments     as     shall     enable    you     to 
again  at  any  moment  till  the  ter-    place  in  the  field  and  keep  tiiere  an 
mination    of    six    years.      In    war,    army  worthy  of  the   nation  which 
whatever  portion  Of  the  militia  may    sends  it  forth, 
be  embodied,  as  it  is  embodied  dur-       But    what   about  the   yeomanry 
ing  the   continuance  of    hostilities,    and  volunteers  ?     Can  we  do  with- 
so  it  must  by  law  be  rendered  mov-    out   *hem  ?     Are  they  to   be  dis- 
able, like  the  regular  troops,  to  any    pensed  with  ?    Whether  we  can  or 
point  within    the    three    kingdoms    can  not  do  without  them,  it  appears 
where  its  services  are  required.     The    to  us  by  no  means  desirable  that  we 
condition,  of   the  officers  and  non-    should  try  to   dispense  with  them, 
commissioned  officers  will  of  course    It   is   quite  right  that  here,  as   in 
be    different.       They     never   leave    Prussia, the  means  should  be  afforded 
their  colours.    The  former,  holding    to  men  of  refined  testes  and  cultivated 
permanent  rank,  and,  like  the  offi-    manners  of  rendering  military  ser- 
cem  of  Mr.  Pitt's  army  of  reserve,    vice   to  the   State,  without   coming 
being     eligible     to    promotion    aiid    too  closely  into  contact  with  persons 
exchanges    into     the     line,      must    whose  tastes  are  the  opposite  of  re- 
take over  the  successive  waves  of    fined,    and  tiieir  intellects  imculti- 
mititia    recruits   as    they   come  in.    vated.      Prussia  affords  these  means 
The   latter  being,    in  like   manner,    by  her  institution  of    **one  year's 
permanent   officials,    must  help   to    men."     We  shall  find  them  more 
form  the  entire  force,  and  thus  earn    readily  in  our    corps  of  yeomanry 
their   pensions.    Hence,    when   the    and  volunteers.     But  then,  in  order 
occasion  arises  for  calling  out  more    to  make  the  bargain  a  fair  one,  the 
than  one  ban  of  the  militia  at  the    yeomanry  and  volunteers  must  sub- 
same  time,  there  will  be  little  cause    mit  to  conditions  of  service  more 
to    apprehend  overcrowding  in  the    stringent  than  are  now  in  force  with 
ranks.      After  the  first  week  or  ten    them.      To  escape  the  ballot,  young 
da^s    volunteering    will    go  >on   so    men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
bnskly    that  the    strength    of   the    and    twenty-four    must    engage  to 
companies  will  certainly  not  exceed    serve,  at  their  own  expense,  on  foot 
what  it  was  by  more  than  one  half,    or  on  horseback,  for  tiirec  consecu- 
Men    embodied   for    an    indefinite    tive   years.      Providing   their    own 
lengUi   of    time,  and   liable    to    be    uniforms,  their    own    horses,   their 
carried  far  from  their  homes  at  a    own   appointments — everything,    in 
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short,  except  their  arms — they  meo.  They  senre  no  good  purpose, 
must  come,  whenever  embodied,  not  even  "as  a  check  on  improvident 
as  completely  under  the  Mutiny  Act  marriages ;  which,  by  the  by,  as 
as  either  the  militia  or  the  regular  soon  as  short  service  becomes  the 
army.  Full  powers,  likewise,  must  law,  ought  to  be  by  Act  oi  Parlia- 
be  conferred  on  commanding  officers  ment  prohibited,  except  to  non-ccnn- 
to  hold  as  many  drills,  by  squads,  missioned  officers.  The  sooner,  there- 
troops,  compames,  and  regiments,  fore,  they  are  stopped,  or  as  much 
as  shall  render  the  force  fit  to  bear  as  possible  interrupted,  the  better, 
close  inspection  by  the  general,  and  And  this,  it  appears  to  us,  may  be 
enable  it,  on  proper  occasions,  to  efiected,  if,  taking  another  leaf  out 
play  a  becomii&g  part  in  those  great  of  the  Prussian  book,  we  divide  the 
mancBuvres  of  idl  arms  which  are  whole  army,  regulars,  militia,  and 
essential  to  the  homo-training  of  all  volunteers,  into  corps,  and  assign  to 
armies.  Except  when  so  engaged,  each  both  its  local  habitation  and  its 
both  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers  commander.  How  may  this  be  done  ? 
will  of  course  do  duty  at  their  own  Prussia,  with  her  ordinary  peace 
doors,  and  receive  professional  in-  establishment  of  800,000  men,  m^>s 
struction  at  hours  which  least  inter-  out  her  territories  into  thirteen  mili- 
f  ere  with  the  business  of  common  tary  districts,  thus  stationing  in  each 
life.  The  country  will  thus  receive  about  25,000  of  all  arms,  which  on 
from  them  gratuitous,  and  we  ^oubt  the  first  threatening  of  war  expand 
not  efficient  service.  It  will  give  at  once  to  41,000.  We,  with  our 
them  in  return  exemption  from  ser-  peace  establishment  of  200,000  or 
vice  which  would  be  irksome  to  all,  150,000,  partly  troops  of  the  line, 
and  intolerable  to  some.  •  partly  mihtia,  may  be  content  with 
The  propriety  of  quartering  line  mapping  out  the  three  kingdoms 
regiments  in  the  counties  after  which  into  seven  military  districts ;  of 
they  are  named,  thereby  creating  whieh  four  shall  embrace  all  Eng- 
betweon  them  and.  the  militia  inti-  land,  one  the  whole  of  Scotland^ 
mate  relations,  has  been  much  pressed  and  two  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
of  late  by  public  writers  on  the  at-  This  will  give  to  six  provinces, 
tention  of  the  Government  We  assuming  the  peace  establishment 
doubt,  not  alone  the  utility,  but  the  to  be  150,000,  20,000  men  re- 
possibility,  of  making  such  an  ar-  spectively ;  to  the  seventh,  which 
rangoment  The  connection  between  should  include  London  -and  what 
particular  regiments  and  counties,  if  aro  now  called  the  Thames  and 
it  ever  existed  at  all,  existed  in  times  South-«astern  districts,  80,000.  As 
when,  in  the  absence  of  barracks,  the  militia  and  volunteers  embodied 
soldiers  wore  billeted  on  the  people,  within  these  several  provinces  are 
It  has  long  passed  away,  and  could  to  remain  stationary  in  their  respeo- 
not,  we  suspect,  be  revived,  fini  tive  counties,  except  when  concen- 
some  plan  which  shoidd  provent  the  trated  for  purposes  of  manosuvre.  so 
constant  moving  of  regiments  and  ought  the  regular  regiments,  working 
batteries  from  one  station  to  an-  wiUi  them,  to  be  kept  as  much  and 
other  within  the  United  King-  as  long  as  possible  in  the  quarters 
dom  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  which  they  occupy  when  the  new  ays- 
contributo  both  to  public  economy  tem  comes  first  into  play.  All  must, 
and  to  private  comfort  Moves  are  of  oourse,  take  their  turn  of  foreign 
always  expensive,  and  are  attended  service,  their  places  being  filled,  as 
likewise  with  great  inconvenience,  the^  vacate  them,  by  the  regimonte 
especially  to  married    officers   and  which  they  relieve    abroad.      But, 
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beyond  this,  there  need  be  no  shift-  a  state  of  things  continue  ?  We 
ing  about  firom  station  to  station —  think  not.  In  the  navy  officers  are  su- 
unless,  indeed,  Ireland  be  regarded  as  perannuated  as  they  attain  to  certain 
so  far  a  foreign  country  for  the  pre-  ages  ;  so  that  the  highest  active  ranks 
sent,  that  all  the  regunents  of  the  can  be  reached  by  comparatively  few. 
line,  as  well  as  all  the  batteries  of  Why  should  not  a  similar  arrange- 
field-artillery,  must  in  their  turn  ment  be  adopted  hereafter  in  the 
pass  through  it  Observe  that  we  army,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
by  no  means  press  this  point  as  in-  claims  of  vested  interests  ?  Why,  as 
dispensable  to  the  right  working  of  the  present  generals  die  o^  replace 
the  scheme  here  proposed.  Ireland  them  in  peace,  till  the  list  shall  be 
may  already  be — we  shall  be  very  reduced  to  manageable  dimensions  ? 
glad  to  find  her  so— fully  reconciled  And  why  for  the  future  make  any 
to  the  British  connection ;  in  which  man  a  general,  except  with  honor- 
case  her  militia  may  be  safely  em-  ary  rank,  who  has  passed  the  six- 
bodied,  and  kept  like  that  of  Eng-  tieth  year  of  his  age,  or  keep  any 
land  as  a  local  force.  But  consider-  upon  the  active  list  whose  ages  shall 
ing  that  affairs  have  only  just  gone  exceed  sixty-five  ?  When  war  arises 
through  a  crisis ;  that  the  effects  both  you  may,  of  course,  be  compelled  to 
of.  the  disestablishment  of  the  Pro-  make  generals  by  the  dozen.  But 
testant  Ohurclji  and  of  the  now  land  in  peace  a  hundred  names  set  down 
law  are  as  yet  unknown — it  may  be  as  such  in  the  *  Army  List '  will 
advisable  to  pause  before  incurring  more  than  supply  all  our  possible 
the  risk   of   even  a  partial   Indian  wants. 

mutiny  in  that  section  of  the  United  All  this  seems  obviously  reason- 
Kingdom,  able,  and  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
The  country  being  thus  told  off  attainment  by  a  well-skilled  com- 
and  garrisoned,  there  may  be  placed  mittee  of  army  organisation.  Pro- 
in  each  province  as  corps-command-  bably,  too,  when  the  subject  comes 
er  a  lieutenant  -  general,  having  fairly  to  be  considered,  the  pro- 
under  him  two  generals  of  division,  priety  will  be  admitted  of  so  far 
,  and  four  of  brigade.  This  will  bring  borrowing  from  the  Prussians  as 
into  active  employ  forty-nine  general  that,  before  becomii^  commissioned 
officers  additional  to  the  eighteen  in  officers,  gentlemen  snail  be  required 
India,  one  in  British  America,  and  to  serve  with  us  for  a  year  as  cadets 
thirteen  scattered  through  the  rest  in  order  to  test  their  fitness  for 
of  our  colonies  and  dependencies —  military  life.  Such  a  regulation 
a  considerable  increase,  doubtless,  to  once  made  would  prove  infinitely 
our  permanent  staff.  But  if  the  advantageous  both  to  individuals 
necessities  of  the  times  require  it,  and  the  public;  for  many  a  youth 
the  burden  must  be  borne;  and  it  now  jmns  our  army,  without  any 
will  be  borne  the  more  cheerfully  if  aptitude  for  the  calling,  because  his 
account  be  taken  of  the  policy  to  parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  and, 
which  in  time  coming  it  ought  to  hating  the  work,  would  glady  leave 
lead.  What  business  has  an  army  it,  but  for  the  fear  of  losing  caste, 
of  800,000  men  at  most,  inclusive  Bad  bargains  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
of  the  Indian  garrison,  native  troops  dissolved  too  soon.  Again,  there  is 
as  well  as  European,  with  four  field-  no  reason  why  the  war  schools  which 
marshals  and  879  generals?  Yet  have  recently  been  set  on  foot 
such  are  the  proportions  at  this  among  us  should  not  be  rendered, 
moment  between  British  troops  and  year  by  year,  more  generally  useful, 
their  nominal  leaders.     Should  such  Nor  will  the  propriety,  we  daresay, 
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be  overlooked  of  enlarging  the  him,  isolated  and  alone,  are  tiirown 
utility  of  the  staff  school,  both  by  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
rendering  the  course  more  ^zclu-  military  command— of  organisation, 
sively  practical  than  it  now  is,  and  finance,  clothing  and  armament,  of 
by  putting  greater  stress  than  we  do  fortifications,  of  the  provision  and 
at  this  moment  on  the  acquisition  distribution  of  stores,  of  the  health 
of  foreign  languages.  But  when  all  of  the  troops  and  the  supply  of  their 
this  has  been  effected, — ^when  our  religious  wants,  of  military  educa- 
artillery  can  turn  out  its  500  pieces  tion  in  all  its  branches,— of  every' 
thoroughly  equipped  and  stored—*  thing,  in  short,  connected  with  the 
when  our  cavalry  maintains  its  army,  from  the  enlistment  of  a  recruit 
15,000  brilliant  9abr«UT%  at  the  up  to  the  control  of  the  vast  sums 
least — ^when  our  infantry,  both  of  voted  from  year  to  year  for  military 
the  line  and  of  the  militia,  shall  purposes.  It  is  no  wrong  done  to 
thoroughly  understand  their  work,  any  man,  were  he  the  most  accom- 
and  our  general  officers  prove  their  plished  soldier  of  his  age,  to  say 
ability  to  handle  masses  of  all  arms  t^t  he  could  not  possibly  carry  / 
with  skill, — ^we  shall  still  find  our-  such  a  burden  as  this  and  do  justice 
selves  confronted  by  the  great  diffi-  to  himself  and  the  public  service, 
culty  of  all ;  how,  in  a  country  like  Remember  what  his  position  is. 
this,  overridden  by  an  all-powerful  He  is  not,  like  any  other  War  Min- 
House  of  Commons,  may  we  hope  to  ister  in  Europe,  master  even  of  his 
infuse  into  the  central  military  autho-  own  volitions.  He  cannot  stir  a 
rity  just  so  much  of  vigour  as  shall  step,  he  cannot  mature  a  plan,  he 
keep  the  machine  in  good  working  cannot  carry  it  into  effect,  or  linger 
order  without  clashing  against  the  over  it,  or  move  hand  or  foot:  or 
prejudices — ^for  opinions  we  cannot  sit  still,  without  being  exposed  to 
call  them— of  the  popular  Govern-  be  called  to  account,  probably  by 
ment  under  which  we  live?  We  some  individual  or  individuals  who 
must  confess  that  the  problem  would,  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
under  any  drciunstances,  be  hard  to  subject  which  they  approach.  And 
solve ;  and  the  precipitancy  with  if,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  be  « 
which,  sixteen  years  ago,  we  de-  not  an  experienced  soldier,  but  a 
parted  from  constitutional  precedent,  clever  man,  taken  suddenly  away 
has  certainly  not  tended  to  make  from  all  his  previous  haoits  of 
the  difficultv  of  solution  less.  The  thought,  and  plunged  into  business 
thing  must  be  done,  however,  if  we  v.  which  is  as  novel  as  it  may  be  dis- 
hope  to  escape  a  catastrophe— when-  tasteful  to  him,  how  terrible  is  the 
ever  our  own  turn  comes,  as  come  disadvantage  at  which  he  stands  I 
it  may  any  day,  to  resist  aggression  A  more  honourable  man  than  Mr. 
or  repel  Insult  Yes,  the  thing  Cardwell  never  lived.  He  is  painfully 
must  be  done  somehow,  unless  we  conscientious,  indefatigable,  anxious 
make  up  our  minds  to  go  on  spend-  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country  and 
ing  enormous  sums  for  very  little  to  the  army.  Yet  see  into  what  a 
purpose,  even  in  seasons  of  pro-  plight  our  miserable  system  has 
found  tranquillity.  Consider  our  cast  him  I  He  is  universally  blamed 
actual  condition.-  for  the  statement  which  he  hazarded 
At  the  head  of  the  army,  and  last  session  regarding  the  800,000 
supreme  over  the  whole  of  its  do-  breech-loaders  which  were  not  forUi- 
paiiments,  stands  a  Secretary  of  coming.  Technically,  no  doubt,  he 
State  for  War,  who  is,  at  the  present  must  bear  the  blame,  if  the  state- 
moment,  a  civilian  and  a  member  ment  prove  to  be  incorrect  But  how 
of    the    House  of    Commons.     On  could  he  help  himself  ?  He  personally 
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nerer  took  account — neyer  could  pears  to  us,  have  devised  anything 
take  aocount— of  ,  the  number  of  so  preposterously  impracticable, 
muskets  in  store.  He  spoke  as  his  So  we  stand  at  the  present  mo- 
subordinates  prompted.  In  like  ment  What  can  we  doV  It  is  a 
maimer  he  has  from  time  to  time  question  easily  asked,  but,  like  the 
made  statonents  in  regard  to  the  army  reserve  question,  the  reverse 
condition  of  the  artillery  and  other  of  easy  to  answer.  And  if  we  try 
professional  matters,  the  accuracy  to  answer  it,  we  shall  do  so  with 
of  which,  men  supposed  to  be  more  the  utmost  possible  di£9dence.  In 
conversant  with  the  subject  than  truth,  however,  looking  to  the  na- 
he,  call  in  questioa  Probably  they  ture  of  the  constitution,  as  recent 
are  right,  and  he  wrong.  But  legislation  lias  recast  it — ^taking  into 
whether  such  bo  the  case  or  other-  account  the  fact  that  all  the  real 
wise,  he  incurs  the  obloquy,  and  is  powers  of  the  State  are  wielded  by 
visited  with  the  censure,  which  the  House  of  Commons — ^it  seems  to 
ought  to  fall  upon  others.  So,  also,  us  that  two  courses  are  all  that  lie 
the  ill-timed  reductions  which  were  open  to  us  to  choose  between :  either 
ordered  last  summer,  in  defiance,  it  we  must  go  back,  confessing  our 
is  understood,  of  protest  from  the  error,  to  the  arrangements  of  other 
highest  military  authority,  —  for  days ;  or,  at  every  sacrifice  of  private 
these  also  he  must  answer,  when,  feeling  and  respect  for  old  associations 
in  point  of  fact,  his  only  real  and  prejudices,  we  must  march 
offence  has  been  that  he  acted  as  boldly  forward  in  the  line  of  farther 
advised  by  those  in  whom  he  had  innovation.  For  ourselves  we  would 
confidence,  when  dealing  with  a  point  infinitely  prefer  the  former  altema- 
entirely  foreign  to  his  own  idiosyncra-  tive — relegating  the  Secretary  of 
sies.  Now,  why  should  this  be  ?  Be-  State  for  War  to  his  original  place 
cause  instead  of  insisting  on  having  at  the  Colonial  OfiSce ;  restoring  to 
associated  with  himself  certain  func-  the  Commander-in-Chief  his  ancient 
tionaries,  who,  if  they  were  servants  powers  of  discipline ;  giving  back  to 
of  the  Crown,  would,  in  their  own  the  Secretary  at  War  his  ancient  con- 
persons,  answer  to  Parliament  for  trol  over  army  expenditure;  reuniting 
the  manner  in  which  they  dis-  the  Commissariat  with  the  Treasury, 
chaiiged  their  trusts,  he,  in  an  evil  and  resuscitating  the  Board  of  Ord« 
hour,  got  an  Order  in  Council  passed  nance,  with  its  Master^G^eral  in 
wluch  made  them  all  his  servants,  the  Cabinet,  and  its  Clerk  of  the 
Thus  the  General  Commanding-in-  Ordnance  and  Surveyor-General  of 
Chief  became  reduced  to  the  condi-  the  Ordnance  both  in  the  House  of 
tion  of  an  executive  officer  on  points  Commons.  For  then  we  should 
of  discipline,  and  an  adviser  on  have  what  at  present  we  have  not — 
inilitary  questions,  to  Mr.  Cardwell.  an  experienced  soldier  to  aQvise  the 
Sir  Henry  Storks  became,  at  the  Government  on  military  questions — 
same  time,  his  counsellor  on  points  with  not  fewer  than  six  of  the  Crown's 
connected  with  transport  and  sup-  Ministers  explaining  to  Parliament 
ply ;  and  Captain  Vivian,  something  the  proceedings  in  their  respective 
or  another,  nobody  appears  to  know  departments,  and  all  alike  open  to 
precisely  what,  except  that  he  is  impeachment  in  case  of  malversa- 
addressed  in  the  papers  which  are  tion.  But  for  that  we  hardly  dare 
minuted  to  him  as  Financial. Secre-  to  hope.  Failing  the  moral  courage 
tary.  A  scheme  of  military  control  necessary  to  do  what  is  best,  nothing 
and  management  so  concocted  is  therefore  remains  except  to  do  what 
really  a  thing  to  bo  wondered  at  is  not  best ;  because  it  is  impossible 
The  art  of  man  could  not,  as  it  ap-  to  stand  still.    What  is  it  ?    We  have 
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got  our  Department  of  Control ;  we  coming  of  due,  but  not  extrayagant, 
have  got  our  Financial  Secretary,  medical  stores,  the  selection^of  gentle- 
They  must  cease  at  once  to  be  the  men  to  serve  as  medical  officers,  and 
servants  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  so  forth.  In  a  word,  instead  of  having 
though  remaining  still  his  subordi-  every  question  of  detail  referred  to 
nates ;  just  as  under  the  old  system  hhn,  the  Controller-in-Ghief  must 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Secretary  confine  himself  to  exercising  a  gen- 
at  War  were  subordinates  to  the  Sec-  end  surveillance  over  the  depart- 
retary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Col-  ments  which,  for  practical  purposes, 
onios.  By  patent  or  commission,  as  can  hardly  be  too  much  distributed ; 
shall  be  most  convenient,  they  must  just  as  on  his  own  side  of  the  House 
become  as  the  Secretary  at  War  wjs,  the  Financial  Secretary  checks  ac-' 
and  the  Parliamentary  members  of  coimts  and  regulates  expenditure 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  used  to  be,  through  clerks  in  whom  he  has 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  They  must  trust  The  effect  of  all  this  will  be 
likewise  of  necessity  be  members  of  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as  can  bo 
the  House  of  Commons — hard  as  it  done,  a  system  dependent  on  popular 
now  is  to  find  a  seat  there — because  caprice  to  one  which  leans  upon  the 
the  very  object  of  their  existence  in  will  of  one  man.  For  the  Secretary 
connection  with  army  administra-  of  State  himself,  the  ControUer-in' 
tion  is,  that  they  may  satisfy  the  Chief,  and  the  Financial  Secretary  all 
House  that  public  money  is  not  being  in  Parliament,  and  each  open 
wasted.  To  the  Financial  Secretary  to  be  questioned  in  his  own  Ime, 
so  constituted  must  be  handed  over  will  be  able  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
all  the  duties  of  detail  which  the  ignorant  inquirers;  while  the  real 
old  Secretary  at,  War  was  wont  to  work  of  the  office  is  carried  on  by 
discharge.  On  the  head  of  the  men  who  know  what  they  are  doing, 
Control  Department^  call  him  by  and  are  supported  in  doing  it 
what  name  you  will,  must  devolve  Changes  such  as  these  will  un- 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  doubtedly  meet  some  of  the  more 
the  old  Board  of  Ordnance— a  load  obvious  drawbacks  which  hamper 
too  heavy  for  any  one  man  to  bear,  us  at  this  moment  Will  they  suf- 
unless  he  had  the  skill  to  select  ^fice  to  put  the  machine  in  good 
efficient  subordinates,  and  the  wis-  working  condition  ?  We  fear  not 
dom  to  give  them,  when  chosen,  his  There  is  yet  another  clement  of  con- 
entire  confidence.  Thus  the  care  fusion  which,  if  it  bo  left  to  fer- 
of  warlike  stores,  the  manufacture  ment,  will  render  all  else  which  is 
of  arms,  the  duty  of  providing  for  effected  worthless,  and  which,  there- 
them,  in  peace  and  war,  means  of  fore,  if  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
transport,  must  be  undertaken  by  one  process,  must  be  removed  by 
an  artillery  officer,  selected  because  another.  A  Secretary  of  State  for 
of  his  tried  ability  and  acquaint-  War  commanding  the  army,  and  a 
ance  with  his  art  An  engineer  General  Commanding-!n-Chief,  can- 
equally  eminent  must  regulate  not  stand  together.  Either  withdraw 
the  placement  of  engineer  stores,  the  command  of  the  troops  from  the 
including  pontoons,  •  the  means  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  leaving 
conv^ring  them  from  place  to  place,  to  him  the  same  measure  of  general 
and  the  progress  of  aU  works,  whe-  control  which,  as  representing  the 
ther  of  fortification  or  lodgment,  Cabinet,  in  this  particular  he  always 
which  the  Government  shall  have  exercised;  or  else  abolish  entirely 
determined  to  execute.  In  like  the  office  of  General  Commanding- 
manner  the  Director-General  must  in-Chief,  which  has  become,  since 
be  held  responsible  for  the  forth-  the  promulgation  of  the  late  Orders 
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in  Council,  little  better  than  a  name,  staff  will  preside  oyer  ihe  military  do- 
But  Hiifi  you  can  hardly  do,  unless  partment,  distributing  his   subordi- 
you  establish  the  principle  that  only  nates  into  two  classes,  the  higher  and 
a  general  officer  of  practised  abiUty  the    lower   staff.     These  will  take 
and  tried  experience  shall  hold  office  charge  respectively  of  the  discipline 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War.   There  and  disposition  of  the  whole  army, 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  making  including,  under  the  former  head, 
such   an  arrangement,  but  it  need  drill,  rewards,  and  punishments ;  ud- 
not  prove  insurmountable.     Soldiers  der  the  latter,  the  routes,  the  arrange- 
much  in   the  field,   whether    they  mentof  quarters,  the  control  of  educa- 
serve  in  Europe  or    in  India,   are  tion,  from  that  whioh  goes  on  in  the 
seldom  very  bitter  party  politicians,  staff  school  to  the  simple  lessons 
Yon  want  a  Secretary  of  State  for  that  are  taught  to  private  soldiers 
War  rather  to  advise  his  colleagues  and  their  children.     On  requisition 
on  war  questions  than  to  aid  uem  signed  by  them,  in  the  Secretary  of 
with    his    counsels  in    determining  State's  name,  will  go  forth  orders 
what  shall    be  the  general  policy,  to  replenish  stores  which   need  re- 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  of  the  plenishing,  to  forward  dothing  where 
Government;    and    you    need    not,  it  is  wanted,  to  build  forts,  repair 
therefore,  in  selecting  the  ablest  men,  barracks,   and   keep  hospitals  sup- 
be  too  much  acted  upon  by  party  plied.      They  will  be  to  the  War 
considerations,     ^ut  if   these  con-  Minister  his  eyes  and  ears — the  in- 
siderations    must  have  weight,   let  struments,  in  fact,  through  whoiii  he 
them  have  weight     The  best  of  our  makes  known  to  the  heads  of  other 
general  officers  differ  just  as  much  departments  the  needs  of  the  army, 
as    civilians    do    in    their    political  and  the  mode   in   which  it  is  his 
opinions.     Lord  Strathnaim,  we  be-  pleasure  to  meet  them.     Of  course 
lieve,  is  a  Tory :  Sir  William  Mans-  the    Controller-in-Chief,    the    Com- 
field    is    a    Liberal.     Either  would  missary-General,  and  so  forth,  will 
fill  the  office  a  thousand  times  better  be  free  to  remonstrate  if  they  con- 
than    any  civilian,   be  he    ever  so  ceive  that  they  are  unduly  pressed, 
gifted.      His    Royal    Highness    the  But  there  will  be  no  refusal  to  obey. 
Duke    of    Cambridge    may  be    too  The  War  Minister  is  supreme,  being 
nearly    allied   to    the   Sovereign  to  responsible  for  the  large  views  which 
render  him,  in  the  opinion  of  our  he  takes  only  to  the  Crown  and  to 
Badical  masters,  the  household  voters.  Parliament 

eligible  for  office.     Such  is  certainly  An  establishment  of  this  sort  set 

not  our  own  view  of  the  case.    But  up  in  London  will  repeat  itself  at 

be  the  individual  selected  whom  he  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the  mili- 

may,  nothing  can    be    more    clear  tary  districts  or  provinces.     There, 

thim  that  the  machine  will  never  as  in  Pall  Mall,  ail  officers,  whether 

work  satisfactorily,  till  the  Minister  of  ordnance  or  of  supply,  will  owe 

at  the  head  of  it  shall  be  a  man  who  prompt    and    willing   ob^ienco   to 

thoroughly  understands  its  construe*  the  orders  of  the  corps-commanders, 

tion,  and  the  appliances  that  are  in-  communicated  through  their  staff; 

dispensable  to  keep  it  in  gear.     Give  each  accounting  to  his    immediate 

us  this,  and  see  how  many  beneficial  chief  in  the  metropolis  for  the  items 

Results  will  follow.  of  the  expenditure  that  are  incurred. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  being  him-  Finally,  with  a  view  to  the  more 

self  a  soldier,  will  have  his  military  prompt  embarkation  of  troops  and 

just  as  he  has  his  store,  his  finance,  stores,   and    their    ready  transmis- 

his  commissariat,  and  other  depart-  sion    to    foreign    parts,    the    Scc- 

mcnts  under  him.    A  chief  of  the  retary   for  War    must  be    author- 
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iRed  to  take  up,  from  time  to  time,  practised.     This  it  is,  quite  as  much 

the  necessary  tomiage — ^just  as  he  as  the  abiHtj  of  the  staff  actually 

makes  arrangements  with  the  mana-  senring,  which  has  made  the  Prus- 

gers  of  railways,  and  the  owners  of  sian  army  what  the   French  have 

carts  and  waggons,  at  home,  for  as  found  it  to  be.  We  need  not,  in  many 

much  land-transport  as  may  be  re-  other  prospects,  copy  our  Teutonic 

quired  to  supplement  the  dencioncies  friends  too  closely,  out  here  they  de- 

in  the  train  which  now  exists  or  may  serve  to  be  rigidly  followed, 
hereafter  be  created.  Many  other  points  deserving  no- 

Whether  it  will  be  judicious  so  tice  present  themselves,  but  we  ab- 

far   to  change  the  organisation  of  stain  from  approaching  them.     Al- 

regiments  in  our  service  as  to  ren-  ready,  perhaps,  there  has  been  given 

der  the  company  in  the  infantry,  to  the  subject  greater  prominence 

and  the  squadron  in  the  cavalry,  the  than  the  bulk  of  our  readers  may  &n- 

same  unit  of  formation  whicn  the  cy  that  it  deserves ;  and  though  far 

battery  is  in  the  artillery,  is  a  point  from  sharing  this  opinion  oursclyes, 

not  for  us  to  determine.  it  may  be  wise  not  to  weary  them. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  to  Let  us  i^ot,  however,  bring  our  task 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  to  an  end  without  one  word  of  ex- 
something  against  it  The  saving  planalion.  If,  in  the  course  of  these 
of  expense,  for  example,  as  re-  essays,  we  have  said  a  word  calcu- 
gards  officers,  would  undoubtedly  lated  in  any  way  to  wound  the  feel- 
be  considerable ;  while  the  gentle-  ings  of  individuals,  we  beg  at  once  to 
men  not  required  for  the  lino  being  retract  and  apologise  for  it  Against 
absorbed  into  the  militia,  the  injury  individuals  we  make  no  war.  It  i» 
done  to  individual  prospects  would  the  system,  and  that  alone,  which 
be  small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  desire,  by  exposing,  to  hold  up 
the  adoption  of  the  German  device  to  public  reprobation — ^for  it  is  ono 
must  put  an  almost  immediate  end  the  bare  endeavour  to  carry  which 
to  purchase ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubt-  into  effect  must  convince  all  who 
ful  whether,  in  the  long-run,  an  approach  it  of  its  impracticability. 
£n^ish  army  would  not  lose  more  Not  one  of  the  many  Ministers  who 
than  it  gained  by  the  triumph  of  ultra-  have  in  suocesaien  accepted  the  War 
liberal  views  on  that  head.  This,  how-  Office  since  it  became  what  it  is  bat 
ever, with  other  matters  of  detail,  may  has  bitterly  lamented  his  evil  fortune, 
be  safely  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  our  Whatever  reputation  he  may  have 
military  War  Minister  when  we  get  carried  with  him  to  Pall  Mall  has 
him.  Probably  he  will  recast  me  been  damaged;  and  none,  we  ven- 
whole  staff  on  the  model  which  ture  to  say,  once  delivered  from  tho 
Prussia  offers.  Aides-de-camp  as  at->  incubus,  ever  desires  to  assume  it 
tendants  on  generals  of  brigaae  have  again.  Tho  whole  army  is  out  of 
little  to  do  in  peaceful  times  ;  and  a  joint  The  whole  countary  is  dissat- 
large  staff  of  adjutant  and  quarter-  isfied  with  it  and  with  its  adminis- 
master-g^ierals  at  the  headquarters  of  tration.  Sooner  or  later  a  radical 
each  division  seems  hardly  oUled  for.  change  of  system  must  be  effected ; 
But  the  habit  of  so  distributing  staff  and  n  it  shall  turn  out  that  we  have 
employ  and  so  using  staff  officers,  in  any  degree  contributed  to  hurry 
when  you  make  them,  as  to  give  a  on  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
leaven  of  superior  military  intelli-  be  wished,  then  we  shall  indeed  feel 
gence  to  every  regiment  in  the  ser-  that  we  have  not  pondered  the  sub- 
vice^   cannot   be    too    industriously  ject  nor  written  about  it  in  vain. 
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FRANK  MAB8HALL.--PART  I. 
CHAPTBR  L — A  PROMISINO  INYESTMXNT. 

Thb  following    suggestiTe    letter  seonrity.     My  banker   will    honour 

met  the  eye  of  Mr.  Fnink  Marshall,  your  cheque. 

Barrister-at-law,    when     he     came  ^*  I  do  not  suppose  I  can  ever  hope 

down  to  breakfast  at  10.15  to   pre-  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  boy,  for 

pare  himself  for  the  labours  of  the  the    disease   will   no   doubt   attack 

day : —  some  vital  organ  before  your  Courts 

rise ;  but  if  I  linger  on  till  August, 

*^Dbab   Fbank, — I  have   got   all  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  you 

those  queer  feelings  back   again  in  could   manage  to  come  over  here, 

the  old  quarter,  and    Croker    says  and  be  with  me  at  the  last — Your 

nothing  but  sulphur  will  do  me  any  affectionate  uncle, 

good.     He  gave  me  to  understand  *^  Matthew  Marshall. 
pretty  plainly  diat  I  am  not  long  for 

this   world:   not  that  ;that  matters  "P.iSl — I  think  you  ought  to  get 

much  to  me  or  anybody  else ;  but  I  4}.'' 
suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  duty  to  give 

one's  self  every  chance,  fo  I  am  off  ^*  That's  the  way  the  dear  old 
to  Schwarzloch  to-night.  Now  that  sinner  always  goes  on  when  there's 
my  time's  so  nearly  over,  I  cannot  anything  the  matter  with  him," 
help  feeling  I  have  not  made  the  thought  Frank — ^'' Daman  langtubat, 
best  use  of  my  little  property  while  mona^hus  tunc  esse  volehat;  last 
I  have  had  it;  but  I  am  going  to  year  he  talked  of  going  on  to  the 
try  to  make  it  do  as  much  good  as  I  Board  of  the  Church  Missionary, 
can  after  I  am  gone,  so  I  will  get  and  attending  every  day,  although 
you  at  your  leisure  to  draw  me  a  he  must  have  known  that  the  Direc- 
f<Hrm  of  bequest  to  a  charity — a  good  tors  got  no  fees ;  and  the  year  be- 
safe  form,  mind,  which  the  lawyers  fore  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  write 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  costs  to  the  Strand  Union  to  send  him  a 
out  of.  I  am  sure  a  man  is  the  dozen  orphans ;  but  the  rheumatism 
better  and  happier  for  having  to  went  off  with  the  fine  weather,  and 
work  for  his  bread,  so  I  shall  leave  I  got  him  to  put  the  letter  behind 
you  £1000  Just  to  give  you  a  start :  the  fire.  I  would  not  give  much  for 
then  if  anything  happens  to  me  you  the  chance  of  those  charities  he 
will  be  comfortable  enough  for  a  talks  of  enriching;  he  is  as  likely 
year  or  two  until  you  can  make  a  to  live  twenty  years  as  a  day ;  but 
living  out  of  your  profession.  There  he  is  just  as  well  without  those 
is  another  matter  I  should  like  you  forms,  iJl  the  same.  I  will  run  over 
to  see  ta  The  Central  Railway  Co.  and  see  him  in  August  if  there's  no- 
repays  me  a  loan  of  £8000  on  Wed-  thing  else  doing ;  by  that  time  he 
nesday  next.  They  wanted  me  to  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
renew ;  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  blessings  of  poverty  which  he  is  so 
railways  nowadays,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  for  me  to  enjoy.  I  must 
very  ^ad  when  I  see  the  money.  I  see  about  that  investment  at  once 
do  n<^  think  it  is  right  to  leave  so  though ;  if  it  does  not  bear  interest 
burge  a  sum  lying  idle,  so  I  will  get  on  Thursday  evening,  he  will  cut 
you  to  invest  it  at  once  on  landed  me  out  of  his  will — that  is  one  of 
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the  duties  of  property  he  never  loses  tain  semi-affectionate  transactions  of 
sight  of.  I  will  go  down  to  Blue-  the  pre- Adamite  period  on  the  other 
fold's  office  this  very  morning,  and  side  of  Whitsunday,  before  the  star 
talk  to  him  about  it.  It*s  just  in  of  Miss  Blucfold  had  appeared  above 
his  line ;  and  then  he  can  hardly  the  horizon ;  **  neither  of  us  is  in 
help  asking  me  to  dinner.  It's  about  any  danger :  I  am  talking  of  some- 
time he  <Sd,  or  Miss  Blucfold  will  thing  e&e  altogether.  I  have  got 
be  forgetting  my  existence.  I  should  £8000  to  invest  on  landed  security, 
like  her  people  to  know,  too,  that  and  I  don't  know  the  A  B  0  oif  the 
there's  money  going  in  om*  family,  thing.  What  sort  of  interest  oueht 
I  shall  look  in  at  chambers,  of  a  fellow  to  get  to  be  pretty  safe  ? ' 
course^  on  the  way,  and  get  one  or  Wilson  pushed  away  his  papers  at 
two  hmts  from  Wilson  about  the  once, 
manners  and  customs  of  investors."  **  Holloa  t    you're  coming  out    as 

He  found  that  gentleman,  whose  a  capitalist,  are  you  ?  that  s  a  new 

chambers  he  shared,  immensely  busy,  character  for  you  to  appear  in,  isn't 

as  usual.     The  table  was  crowded  it  ?    Well,  if   you  go  to  a  lawy^ 

with  documents  of    every  descrip-  you'll  get  4  per  cent  perhaps." 

tion,   except   communications    from  "I  was  told    5  was   nearer    the 

solicitors :    notices    of   meeting    of  mark."  answered  Frank,   who  bore 

philanthropic    committees,    schemes  in  mind  his  uncle's  warning  post- 

for  assimilating  the  law  of  England  script. 

to  that  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  proof-  ^*AhI  you  won't  get  tiiat   unless 

sheets  of  a  work  on  the  destinies  of  you  take  a   good  deal  of    trouble : 

our    Colonial    Empire,   and  miscel-  but  if  you  don't  mind  that,  and  will 

laneous  literary  undertakings  with-  give  a  little  of    your  spare  time,  I 

out  end.  think  I  can  show  you  just  what  you 

^*  Oh,  Frank,  Frank  I "    said    the  want     There  was  a  fellow  in  here 

industrious  man,   without   losing  a  yesterday  who   suggested    the  very 

coup  de  plume^  ^^  this  sort  of  thing  thing  for  you.     You  know  the  man 

will  never  do:  you  may  as  well  cut  — his  name's  Wright;  you  met  him 

the  bar  at  once,  as  come  down  to  in  my  rooms  one  day  last    week — 

business  at    12    o'clock,    day  after  you  must  remember  him." 

day.    But  now  you  are  here,  you  ^*  What !  the  man  who  was  so  great 

may  as  well  make  yourself  usefuL  on  agricultural    distress,   and  who 

I  am  working  out  an  average  of  our  went  on  about  *  a  greedy  aristocracy 

exports  to  Canada  since  the  Con-  battening  and   fattening   upon    the 

feaeration,   and  vou   can   help    me  weat   of    the  toiling  millions!'    I 

with  the  figures.'  should  think   I  did  recollect   him. 

**  No,  hang  it ! "  answered  Frank ;  If  he  said  it  once,  he  said  it  a  dozen 

^^  as  I  am  so  late  I  must  make  the  times." 

best  use  I  can  of  what  is  left  of  the  *^  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  thou^ 

dav ;  but  just  drop  your  pen,  and  he  is  rather  go-ahead  in  some  of  his 

talk  to  me  for  a  minute.     I  want  notions :  he  is  a  bore,  too,  when  he 

your  advice."  gets  on  to  one  of    his  hobbies,  but 

*^  About  Miss  Potter,  I  suppose :  he  is  a  downright  excellent  fellow : 

well,  my  advice  is,  do  not  you  go  to  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  more  of 

that  house  any  more."  him.     Well,    he    has    alwavs  Jbeen 

**  Never  mind  about  that  'everiast-  very  anxious  to  do   something  for 

ing  Miss   Potter^"    said    Frank,   to  those  poor  wretches,  our  labourers ; 

whom  the  allusion  was   sinsularly  he  wants  to  see  them  like  the  French 

distasteful,  recalling,  as   it  did,  cer-  papians;  every  man  of  whom  has 
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got  a  Int  of  ground  of  his  own,  of  YouVe  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and 

which  ho  is  as  proud  as  a  duke."  if  you  go  in  for  this  afGiir  you  will 

**  I  know  he  is/'  said  Frank,  ^*  and  get  a  good  deal  of  experience,  which 

very  nasty  he  makes  himself  if  you  will  help  you  at  the  har  if  any  in- 

do  not  seem  aware  of  his  territorial  fatuated  solicitor  should  ever  trouble 

ri^ts.     I  trespassed  last  year  on  you ;  and,  besides,  you  will  be  of  use 

one  of  tiiese  little  country  gentle-  to  your  fellow-creatures  for  once  in 

men's  estates— four  yards  by  seven  your  life." 

— ^and  out  he  came  at  me  as  if  he  '*  I  am  as  fend  of  my  fellow-crea- 

had    been    Earl  Douglas,    lord    of  tures,  as  you  call  them,  as  any  man 

Chevy    Chase,    said    very     unkind  living,"     said    Frank;    ^^but  I    am 

things  in  Auvergnat  about  my  na-  aware  of  my  weakness,  and  must  be 

tion  and  myself,  and  made  me  pay  on  my  guard  against  my  affectionate 

15  francs  75  centimes  for  smashing  disposition :  so  I  don't  think  I  will 

two  potatoes.     But  how  is  Wright  see  Wright  until   I  have   tried  the 

going  to  set  to  work  ?     I  can't  say  I  lawyers.     I  rather  think -I  will  step 

admired  Jean  Marie  Tapageur,  but  round  to  Bedford  Row,  and  get  your 

I  most  own  he  looked  as  &  he  was  friend  Bluefold  to  put  the  cash  on 

well  satisfied  with  his  own  situation  to  the   dirty  acres  in  the  orthodok 

in  life.    And  so  Wright  is  going  to  way ;   and  now  I  will  leave  you  to 

turn  all  the  ploughmen  into  squires,  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Canadas  in 

Is  there  to  be  a  general  redistribu-  peace." 

tkm  of  proprcty  ?'  "  You  have   driven  all   that  out 

"  He  has  not  come  to  that  yet,"  of  my  head,"  answered  Wilson,  '•  so 

said  Wilson ;    **  it    is  a  very    mild  you  may  just  as  well  stay  now.     1 

little  a£&ir  he  hasT^ot  in  hand."  rather  want  to  have  a  quiet  chat 

Then  Wilson  pulled  out  a  host  of  There    are    one    or    two    things    I 

papers,  and  explained  that  Wright  should  like  to  talk  over.     Shall  we 

had  started  a  company  to  buy  land  light  up  ?" 

and  sell  it  out  again  in  small  lots :  *^  I   never  saw  you  knock  off*  at 

that  tfaey  were  terribly  hard  up  for  one    o'clock   before    as   long  as  I 

money  to  pay  the  bill,  and  did  not  have  known  you — ^there's  something 

know  how  to  manage  the  legal  part  wrong.     You    have   got  something 

of  the  business ;  and  that  if  Frank  on  your  mind ;  come,  out  with  it-^ 

would  bring  £8000  into  the    con-  it  will   do  you   all  the  good  in  the 

oem,  and  do  their  law    for  them,  world :  who  is  she  ?" 

they    would  put    him    on    to    the  It  was  a  random    shot,  but  the 

bosurd,    and    give    him    extra    pay.  enemy    was    silenced,    and    Frank 

The    scheme  did  equal  honour  to  knew  it 

the  head  and  heart  of  Mr.  Wright,  ^*  Come,    old    fellow,"    he   said ; 

but  it  is  needMlss  to  set  forth  the  *Mt's  what  we  must  all  come   to. 

details  here.     Are  they  not  written  If  you  can  bring  yourself   to  talk 

in    the    records   of    the   Court    of  about  it,  you  will  feel  ever  so  much 

Chancery  ?  better.       Come,    you    don't    know 

"Wright  talks  of  making  15  per  how  easy  you  will  feel." 

cent  and  changing  the  face  of  £ng-  "  It's   odd  you.  can't  guess,"  an- 

lish  society,"  i^ded  Wilson;  "that  sweredWilson;  "I  thought  you  must 

is  all  moonshine.     He  is  a  child  in  have  seen  it  as  you  know  some  of 

money  matters ;  but   I  have  looked  the  family  ;  but  I  believe  you  don't 

into  it,  and  I  think,  with  reasonable  go  to  the  house." 

care,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  6.  A     ghastly      suspicion  •    crossed 

It  is  just  what  you  are  cut  out  for.  Frank's,  mind,  and   with    difficulty 

VOL.    CIX. — ^NO.    DCLXIV.  L 
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he  brought  himself  to  ask,    ^^  Yon  thing  for  her.      I  do  not  thank  ho 

don^t   mean  one  of  the  people  in  is  very  fond  of  me^  by  the  way,  but 

Bryan  stone  Square?^'      He  had  no  she  does  what  she  likes  with  him. 

power  to  utter  the  holy  name.  I  really  should  not  have  thought  it 

Wilson,   scarcely   visible    to  the  right  to  entangle  a  penniless  girl  in 

naked  eye  through  the  clouds   of  a  long  engagement,  and  then  Blue- 

smoke,  gave   ever  so   slight  a  nod.  fold  as   much  as  hinted  he   could 

There  was   nothing  left  for   Frank  put  some  work  in  my  way." 

now   but  to   accept  the    inevitable,  "I  do    not  know  much  of  Blue- 

and  to  take  care  that  he  was   not  fold,"  said  Frank,  ^*  but  tiliey  say  he 

found  out  is  a  little  out  at  elbows.     That  boy 

**Well,     whereabouts    are    you!  of   his  at  Christ  Ohurch   has  run 

Hang    it,  man,  I    always   tell    you  through  more  monev  than  any  man 

when  there's   anything   of  the  sort  of    his    year:    I    should  not   have 

on  hand."  thought  he  would  have  cared  about 

*'I   do  .not    know    that    there^s  a  son-in-law   who   had  not  a  good 

much  to  tdL       I  go    to   them    in  balance  at  his  banker^s." 

Bryanstone     Square     whenever     I  **He   does  not    attend  much  to 

like.      By  the  way,    I  dine  there  the    shop    himself,    and    so  he  is 

tomorrow,  and  they  are  all   very  rather  out  of  the  way  of  legal  goa- 

civil."  sip,"  answered  Wilson ;  **and  some- 

^^What    do    you    make    of    old  how  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head 

Blucfold    in    private    life?"    asked  that   I   am  doing  a    good  deal  of 

Frank,    cautiously  making   his   ap«  business.      I  cannot  talk    to  him 

proaches  towards  the  heart  of   the  about  it,    of    course — ^it  would  be 

dtadcl.  against   the  etique'tte   of  the  bar; 

*^He  never   says   very  much  at  and  if  I  marry  Clara,  it  will  most 

any  time,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  he  likely  be  true." 

knows   why  I   come   there.      I   do  **I  almost    think  I  should   have 

not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  that  managed    to     let   him    know   bow 

quarter."  matters  really  stood,  if  I  had  baeii 

^^  I  must  not  ask  about  the  young  you ;  but  of  course  you  know  best 

lady,  I  suppose  f"  Now  let  me  hear    something  about 

^^She  always   seems   glad  to  see  the  young  lady.     I   never  saw  her 

me,    and  she  must  know  I  do  not  but  once,   and  then  I   thought  her 

come  there  for  the  sake  of  Bluefold  the  nicest-looking  girl  north  of  Ox- 

and  his  deaf  sister;  but  of  course  ford  Street" 

one  can't  tell."  "  How    long   have  you   lived   in 

"I  say,  Wilson,    though,"  began  Belgrave    Squared'    growled    Wil- 

frank  again,  *^  this  makine  love  is  son ;  **  I  thought  you  were  superior 

capital  fun,  I  know,  but  what  is  to  to  all  that  snobbishMectation." 

be  the  end  of  it  all  f    I  know  you  **  Do  not  be  abusive,  old  fellow : 

are  the  sort  of  man  to  get  on,  but  you  have  a  right  to  be  cross  under 

fltill  I   have  heard  of  one  or  two  the    circumstances,    but  you  mast 

fellows— clover     fellows    too,    with  not  use  bad  language.     I  only  wish 

work  in  them — ^wjio  have  been  ten    Miss  B had   got   a    sistor    like 

years  at  the  bar  without  netting  the  herself.     I  should  not  at  all  mind 

rent  of  their  chambers."  walking  that  far  every  day." 

''She's    got    a    little    something  ''Well,  but   she  has  not,"    ssid 

from  her  mother,  and  then  there  is  the  lover,    "  and  I  am  just  as  wall 

«n  uncle,"  answered  Wilson,  rather  pleased.      There's    the   brother  to 

rductantly ;  "  he's  sure  to  do  some-  come  in  for  a  share  ol  the  mother's 
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monej  as  it  is.  As  for  describing  will  do  so  much  good  that  it  will 
her,  it  is  what  I  cannot  do->one  materially  lighten  the  load  of  re- 
feels  such  a  fool  talking  about  a  morse  on  account  of  misspent  oppor- 
girl  one  means  to  marry ;  but  if  all  tunities  which  seems  to  be  weigh- 
goes  well  I  will  take  you  there  one  ing  upon  him  :  it  is  a  pity  he  should 
day  next  week,  and  you  shall  see  as  adjourn  his  philanthropic  schemes 
much  of  her  as  you  like.  Get  her  till  after  his  decease,  when  he  will 
to  play  or  sing — she  will  do  any-  be  obliged  to  carry  them  out  at  my 
thing  you  ask  her ;  but  if  you  want  expense.  I  say,  Wilson,  about  that 
to  put  her  in  special  good  temper,  investment  of  mine— it  is  almost  too 
say  you  want  to  see  her  drawings,  late  to  go  to  Bedford  Row  now  ;*and. 
She  has  a  whole  book  full  of  pen-  after  all,  I  would  just  as  soon  trust 
and -ink  caricatures,,  which  some  you  as  anybody  else.  What  will 
people  make  a  good  deal  of  fuss  Wright  give  the  conveyancing  direo- 
about  They  are  really  not  bad,  tor?^' 
some  of  them.'^  ^^  I  don't  think  you  must  expect 

**  Are    you    going    to    take    the  more  than  £150,  besides  money  out 

plunge  to-morrow  f"  of  pocket ;  but  then  the  experience 

"  Yes,  I  must  get  it  over  one  way  will  be  worth  any  money." 

or  the  other ;  this  sort  of  thing  un-  "  Well,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Frank ; 

settles  one  so.     There's  that  paper  ^*if  I  get  in  a  fix  of  any  kind,  of 

on  the  Romish  and  Anglican  the-  course  I  shall  come  to  you.     If  the 

ories  on  the  subject  of  lying ;  I  can-  company's  a  great  success,  perhaps  I 

not  give  my  mind  to  it  while  this  may  be  able  to  stand  an  urn.    By 

business  is  hanging  over  me."  the  way,  I  should  like  *the  shares 

"  You've  an  awfully  severe  attack  put  into  my  imcle's  name ;  there 
of  the  complaint,  old  chap ;  it  is  are  some  family  reasons  for  it  which 
generally  very  bad  the  first  time."  I  won't  bother  you  with." 
Frank  spoke  with  the  authority  of  "  All  right,"  said  Wilson ;  "  I  dare- 
experience.  ^^  Go  in  and  win,  and  say  they  will  manage  that  for  you^ 
at  once ;  I  shall  be  on  the  look-out  I  will  see  Wright  to-night  or  to^ 
for  a  cheap  mustard-pot  to  adorn  morrow  morning." 
your  family  table."  Then  in  silence  ^^  Why  should  not  we  set  about 
he  meditated.  it  at  once?"  asked  Frank,  eager  to 

*'  So   Wilson's  going  to    cut    in,  ease  his  wound's  imperious  anguish 

and  it's  all  over  with  me.     I  am  by  plunging  amid  the    throngs  of 

glad   I  have  found  it  out  in  time,  men. 

though;     I    don*t    know    where    I  "I  can't  come  with  you  now," 

should  have  been  if  we  had  met  said  Wilson;   ^*I  must  finish  these 

two  or  three  times  more.     I  shall  sheets — and    to-morrow,     by    the 

not  go  and  talk  to  that  dreary  old  way,   I've  an  appointment;   but  I 

Bluefold  now — I  don't  want  to  go  will  send  Wririit  a  line,  and  if  you 

dining    there.     As  for  this  money  call    at    Fenchurch    Street    in    the 

business,  I  don't  care  about  that  or  morning  you  will  be  sure  to  find 

anything  else.     I  may  just  as  well  him."  • 

let  Wright  have  it,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  "  What  a  lucky  fellow  that  is  I" 

should  rather  like  something  to  do  sighed  Frank.     *'*'  I  don't  know  when 

for  a  week  or  two.     It  is  landed  Fve    seen    so  sweet    a  girl.     Who 

security  after  a  sort,  and  a  safe  6  per  would  have    taken    Wilson    for    a 

cent ;  but  say  it  is  only  5,  my  uncle  marrying  man  ?     I  suppose  he  is 

will  be  satisfied,  for  he  does  not  awfully  fond  of  her,  though  he  does 

expect  more  than  4};  and  then  it  not  care  to  show  it     I  wonder  at 
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his  not  telling  them  he  is  doing  next  your  opinion  of  the  first  paragraph 

to  nothing — such  a  particular  fellow  or  so.     I  wrote  the  beginning  just 

as  he  is  too.     I  had  no  notion  the  to  strike  the  key-note,  as  it  were, 

etiquette  of  the  bar  was  so  strict''  I  let  Wiggins  add  all  those  details 

Next  morning  Frank  went  down  of  productiveness  of  the  soil,  prox- 

to  Fenchurch  Street  to  see  Wright,  imity  to  a  railway  station,   antid- 

by  whom  he  was  most  affectionatoly  pated  dividend,  and  so  forth." 

received.  Frank  reads — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Marshall,"  he  be-  "This  'company  is    not   a  mere 

gan,  "  our  friend  Mr.  Wilson  writes  commercial  enterprise,  set  on  foot 

me  that  he  has  explained  to  you  by  speculators  anxious  to  amass  a 

our  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 

our    suffering    fellow  -  countrymen,  munity :  those  who  have  started  it 

that  you  are  satisfied  of  its  sound-  have  been  moved  solely  by  a  desire 

ness  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  toiling 

and  that  you  take  so  warm  an  into-  millions    of    Great    Britain.     They 

rest  in  the  cause  that  you  arc  will-  have  seen  with  sorrow  and  shame 

ing  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  that  in  free  England  alone  are  the 

professional  skill."  workers  of  the  soil  doomed  never  to 

"Wilson  has  been  talking  to  mo  enjoy   its   fruits.     They  ask    their 

about  it,  and  I  rather  like  what  I  countrymen,  Is  the  British  labourer 

have  heard.     It  seems    to  me  the  so  degraded  a  being  that  he  cannot 

money  will  be  all  right ;  and  as  I  have  be  trusted  to  till  the  soil  on  which 

not  much  to  do  just  now,  I  shall  be  he  was  bom  unless  his  daily  tale  of 

very  glad  to  be  useful  if  you  will  work  be  set  him,  as  though  he  were 

show  me  how."  the  ox   he  drives  ?    Does  not  ^e 

"  I  hope  to  make  use  of  you  almost  experience  of  our  brothers  across 

immediately,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  brush-  the  water,  since  their  chains  were 

ing  away  some  little  legal  cobwebs  loosed  in  '89,  show  us  that  the  stal- 

which  prevent  us  from  getting  to  wart  owner  of  a  single  rood  is  as 

work ;  but  I  should  like  you  just  to  anxious  to  make  his  little  holding 

look  at  our  prospectus,  and  tell  me  productive  as  the  languid  lordliog, 

how  it  reads.     You  do  not  happen  whose  thousand  ill-gotten  acres  yield 

to  be  anything  of  a  literary  man,  I  a  reluctant  harvest  to  the  enforced 

suppose  ¥"  labour  of  a  famishing  and  reckless 

"  I  have  tried  my  hand  in  a  small  Helotiy  ?    At  least  let  the  experi- 

way,"  Frank  guardedly  answered.  ment  be  tried.     The  first  stroke  of 

^*  That's  fortunate,  for  I  am  ter-  the  peasant's  spade  upon  the  en- 

ribly  overworked ;  and  as  for  Wig-  f ranchised  soil  will  toll  the  knell  of 

gins,  the  only  director   who  gives  our  feudal  nobility." 

us  much  of  his  time,  his  heart  is  "I  like  that  paragraph  amasing- 

in  the  right  place,  but  English  com-  ly,"  said  Frank ;  "especially  that  bit 

position  is  not  his  forte."  about  the  lordMng,  whatever  such  a 

"  I   see  it  is  not,"    said  Frank,  creature  may  be :  the  sentence  has 

glancing  at  the  prospectus,  *^for  he  a  splendid  ring  in  it,  though  a  fel- 

cannot  make  «p  his  mind  whether  low  is  obliged  to  stop  for  breath  in 

company  is  singular  or  plural,  and  he  the  middle :  but  I  don't  like  those 

npells  Mimited '  with  two  m's.     It's  two  ^s  coming  together— let  us  call 

ratiier  a  long  document,  too — must  him  ^bedwarfed  and  sallow:'  these 

f  go  through  it  all  ?"  adjectives  will  make  liim  look  still 

"  You  need  :not  read  it  all  unless  more  contemptible." 

^u  like,  but  I  should  be  glad  of  "  I  must  keep  *•  languid,'  in  spite 
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of  the  alliteratioD/^answerod  Wright  to  minute  verhal  criticism,  we  shall 

*^  It  points  the  contrast,  you  see,  be-  be  all  day  about  it     I  almost  think 

twe^i  the  useless  cumberer  of  the  I  will  asK  you  to  see  to  our  law  buai- 

ground  and  his  energetic  successor."  ness  at  once,  and  I  will  get  the  pros- 

*'*'  Very  good,"  said  Frank ;  ^^  now  pectus  out  by  myself.     I  am  exceed- 

for  that  allusion  to  '89 :  olet  later-  ingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  valu- 

nam,  it  smacks  of  the  lantern  and  able  suggestions,  which  shall  have 

the  guillotine."  every  attention." 

*^And  whose  fault  is  that?"  an-  ** Just    as    you    like,"    answered 

swered  Wright    ^*  If  you  see  in  that  Frank ;    **  what   shall   I    set  about 

reference  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  doing  ?" 

I  say  the  fault  is  theirs  who  lend  no  '*  I  will  ask  you  to  see  ICr.  Leary 

ear  to  moral  suasion."  for  us  this  afternoon — the  gentleman 

**You    know  best,"  said  Frank;  who   is   selling   us  the  Watermead 

^*  I  was  only  thinking  it  might  make  estate,   where  we  propose  to  com- 

the  shares  hang  in  the  market :  they  mence  operations.     A  noble-minded 

are  not  likely  to  lantern  me  for  a  man  is  Mr.   Leary ;  he  is  parting 

landlord.      But  about  that  ox  which  with    the    land    greatly    below    its 

your  degraded  labourer  drives:  would  value,  because  his  heaft  is  with  us. 

not  he  be  more  in  character  if  we  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  him  in  the 

gave  him  a  horse  or  a  donkey,  like  same  spirit  and  that  you  will  not 

the  British  agriculturist  of  real  life  T  allow  any  of  the  narrow  technical 

^*  You  will  really  pardon  me,  Mr.  difficulties  with  which,  as  I  am  in- 

Marshall,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  formed,  our  unhappy  system  of  con- 

your  criticism  is  somewhat  strained,  veyancing  has   been  studiously  en- 

I  mean  the  ox  to  be  the  poetical  type  cumbered  by  hereditary  landowners, 

of  the  labouring  animal :    I  should  to  interpose  any  delay." 

have  thought  this  was  sufficiently  *^I  will  not  give  him  any  ixoublc 

obvious."  which    I    can   help,"    said    Frank; 

*^It  does  not  much  matter,"  said  ^^and  I  will  go  to  work  at  once. 

Frank;    ^but  the    bit   at  the  end  By  the  way,  has  anybody  seen  the 

really  does  stump  me :  how  on  earth  place  ?" 

can  a  man  ring  a  bell  with  a  spade  ?  ^^  Yes,  Wiggins  wont  and  looked 

Do  let  us  make  him  dig  the  grave  of  at  it ;  he  says  it's  worth  half  as  much 

our  territorial  aristoeraey.     It  will  again  as  what  we  are  to  give ;  in 

be  all  the  same  to  the  parties  con-  fact,  if  Leary  was  not  so  well  o£^  I 

cemed,  while  the  sentence  will  be  should  not  think  it  right  to  hold 

just  as  good  a  mouthful,  and  the  him  to  his  contract" 

metaphor  will    be    ever    so    much  Then  Frank  went  off  to  see  the 

neater."  vendor,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 

'•*'  Really,     Mr.     Marshall,"     said  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  literary 

Wright,  ^^if  we  devote  so  much  time  abilities. 


CHAPTBB  II. — SCBUPLES   OF   CONSCIENCB. 

On  the  same  morning  Wilson  arose  which  he  had  professed  to  Frank; 

with  the  feeling  that  there  was  some-  but   it  was  a  little    matter  partly 

thing  on  his  mind.    This  was  not  occasioned   by  the    same.     It  will 

his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Clara  be   remembered    that    he    had  n#t 

Bluefold,  as  to  which  he  felt  no  mis-  thought  it  consistent  with  the  eti- 

givings,  in  spite  of  the  imeasiness  quette  of  the  bar  to  inform  Mr.  Blue- 
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fold  of  the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  American  coloDists  after  the  reim- 

4md  that  he  had  consequently  gained  position  of  the  threepenny  tea-dnty 

the  reputation    of  a  rising    young  of  immortal  memory.      Wilson  was 

barrister.      But     this     impression,  a  man  of    ddicate    conscience  and 

howsoever    it    originated,   was    not  great  experience  in  casuistry,  which 

confined  to  that  gentleman.     A  ru-  constantly  led  to  his  being  o<msiilt- 

mour  to  the  same  effect  had  reached  ed    by  people    who  wanted  to  do 

the  ears  of  the  Commissioners  for  something  wrong ;  and  as  the  Oom- 

raising  and  paying   to  her  Majesty  missioners  had  judiciously  arranged 

certain  duties  arising  out  of   trades  to    keep  every  man    there  waiting 

and  professions;    and  when  it  ap-  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  had  an 

peared  that  Mr.  Wilsoh  had  returned  opportunity,  of   amassing  materiab 

the  sum  of  £5  as  the  full  amount  for  an  appendix  to   his    essay  on 

of   his  professional  earnings,   they  Lying.      In  fact,  he  arrived  at  the 

felt  satisfied    that   there    must   be  painful  conviction  that  he  was  the 

some  clerical  error.     This  they  pro-  only  man  there  whose  grounds  of 

ceeded    to    rectify  by  adding    two  appeal  were  not  at  once  frivolous 

ciphers  to  the  figure  so  returned,  and  immoral 

and  by  informing  him  of  the  cor-  After  a  weary  while  he  was  called 
rection  they  had  made,  which  they  into  the  presence,  to  the  consider- 
trusted  would  meet  with  his  appro-  able  relief  of  his  fellow-sufferers, 
val.  Should  he  deem  the  correction  who  had  vainly  been  sedsing  his 
in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  he  was  sympathy.  The  public  will  be  glad 
invited  to  wait  upon  them  and  talk  to  know  what  took  place  within 
the  matter  over.  As  he  feared  that  those  sacred  precincts,  for  report- 
silence  would  give  consent,  he  ers,  authors,  and  suchlike,  are  not 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  often  invited  to  attend ;  and  it  is 
invitation ;  and  being  anxious  not  understood  that  the  members  of 
to  keep  those  gentlemen  waiting,  that  Vehmgericht  are  bound  to 
proceeded  to  the  trysting  -  place  secres^  imder  the  most  tenable 
m  a  swift  hansom.  When  he  penalties  which  the  heart  of  man 
nearcd  the  scene  of  action  he  be-  can  conceive.  From  information 
came  aware  of  a  number  of  indivi-  we  have  received,  we  believe  that 
duals  of  discontented,  not  to  say  Wilson  was  politely  motioned  to 
malevolent,  aspect,  and  threatening  a  seat  at  a  table,  round  which  sat 
demeanour,  whose  language  con-  an  amazins  quantity  of  old  gentle- 
ceming  the  constituted  authorities  men,  and  that  the  oldest  and  hUdest 
was  so  un  dutiful  that  he  feared  he  began —       , 

had  stumbled  upon    a    Fenian'  as-  ^^You  have  been  assessed  in  the 

semblage    met    to   carry  out  some  sum  of  £600,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  you 

sanguinary  scheme  of    '*  wild   jus-  have  appealed ;  what  is  the  precise 

tice."     Speedily,   however,   he  dis-  amount  of  your  yearly  profits  ?" 

covered  that  the  dangerous-looking  "  Five  pounds." 

mob  was    composed    of    peaceable  *^You  are  ready  to  make  oath  to 

ladies    and    gentlemen,    mostly    of  the  truth  of  that  statement  ?" 

pure  Saxon  breed,  who  were  there  "  I  am." 

on    the    same    errand   as    himself.  **Your    appeal    is    allowed — ^we 

Thev    were    loyal    ratepayers    last  will  trouble  you  no  further;  good 

week,    but   now    their    wholesome  morning;"    and  all   was  over,  and 

hearts    were    turned   to   gall,  and  on  he  went  to  his  briefless  cham- 

they  set  as  little  store  by  we  proud  bers  pondering  on  the  stupidity  of 

privileges .  of   a  Briton  as  did  the  officis^s   who    will    take    a   man's 
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word,  but  will  not  belieye  what  he  the  leading  juniors,  and  whether  he 
sets  his  hand  to.  But  there  sat  was  not  thinking  4>f  taking  silk 
one  at  that  table  of  whom  he  wotted  shortly ;  and  "Wilson  would  answer, 
not — Mr.  James  Moneybag,  brother  just  as  the  knave  had  done  in  times 
to  the  sainted  mamma  of  Miss  Clara  past:  *^ There  are  a  good  many  men 
Blaef old.  before  me,  Mr.  Moneybags ;  it  would 
A  sad  and  thoughtful  man  was  scarcely  be  wise  just  yet,  my  work 
that  same  Mr.  Moneybags,  as  he  takes  me  so  little  into  Court  ;^'^ 
hobbled  away  westwards  to  dress  and  after  he  had  given  him  plenty 
for  dinner  at  his  brother-in-law's,  of  rope  he  would  tell  the  company 
gloomily  brooding  as  he  went  on  what  had  happened  before  the  Com- 
the  terrible  discovery  he  had  made,  missioners,  and  ask  Wilson  what  he 
Here  was  his  niece,  his  clever  little  had  to  say  now.  *'*'  I  wonder  what 
Clara,  the  only  on^  of  those  Blue-  he  mil  say,"  thought  the  old  gentle- 
folds  he  could  look  at  with  pa-  man.  But  of  a  sudden  the  blood 
tience,  on  the  point  of  throwing  rushed  to  his  head,  and  he  all  but 
herself  away  on  a  mere  adventurer,  carried  the  secret  to  his  grave, 
who  was  passing  himself  off  for  a  *^  By  Jove  t''  he  thought,  "  I  know 
rising  man.  He  had  never  much  what  he  will  say — ^that  I  am  an  old 
liked  the  fellow  himself:  he  was  scoundrel  for  revealing  what  be- 
for  ever  laying  down  the  law  and  came  known  to  me  in  the  execution 
contradi<;ting  Mr.  Moneybags  —  a  of '  my  duty ;  and  he  will  say  the 
Hne  of  conduct  to  which  that  old  truth  too.  What  on  earth  is  to  be 
gentleman  was  very  little  accus-  done?  If  I  hold  my  tongue,  that 
tomed ;  least  of  all  in  the  house  dear  little  thing  will  go  marrying  a 
of  the  Bluefolds,  who  had  been  in  swindling  fellow  without  a  sixpence, 
the  habit  of  listening  to  his  opin-  who  lies  Hke  a  bulletin;  and  if  I 
ions  on  morals,  politics,  and  reli-  give  her  a  hint,  why,  I  shall  bo  as 
gion,  with  the  reverence  due  to  bad  as  he  is.  If  I  lay  some  trap 
age,  wealth,  and  single-blessedness,  for  him  it  will  be  all  tiio  same,  for 
From  this  point  of  view  there  was  I  must  not  tell  the  secrets  of  my 
something  not  unpleasing  to  him  in  prison-house  by  action  any  more 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  un-  than  by  words."  So  here  he  was 
mask  the  impostor,  and  to  resume  **  atween  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea," 
his  own  rightful  supremacy.  He  and  the  longer  he  mused  on  the 
did  not  believe  Clara  could  possibly  situation  the  less  he  liked  it 
care  much  for  the  pompous  pre-  At  7.45  that  evening  th6  rays  of 
tender.  All  these  hard  terms  he  the  setting  sun  illuminated  eight 
bestowed  on  our  excellent  friend  human  beings  assembled  round  the 
Wilson  as  he  discoursed  with  him-  festive  board  of  Mr.  Bluefold ;  but  . 
self.  As  he  reflected  on  Wilson's  the  banquet  certainly  did  not  pro- 
approaching  humiliation,  his  sorrow  mise  to  be  a  success,  for  four  or  five 
mdted  away  altogether  into  a  send-  of  those  present  had  aggravating 
ment  compounded  of  exultation  and  subjects  of  meditation.  Wilson's 
pious  thankfulness ;  and  he  began  visit  to  the  Commissioners  had  put 
to  regard  his  own  presence  that  him  thoroughly  out  of  sorts,  tod  he 
day  to  hear  the  appeals  as  little  showed  it  by  being  unusually  didac- 
less  than  a  providence.  Then  he  tive.  Young  Charles  Bluefold,  of 
began  to  construct  a  little  drama:  the  Alpine  and  Canoe  Clubs,  was 
he  would  be  speciaUy  affiible  at  to  start  next  evening  for  the  Fin- 
dinner  to  throw  the  enemy  off  his  steraarhom,  and  had  just  been  over- 
guard,   and  would  ask   him  about  hauling    his    equipments;    but    he 
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could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  whose  present  aspect  was    so  un- 

fact  that  there  was  a  twist  in  the  loTely  as  that  of  Mr.   Moneybags, 

instep  of  that  new  boot  which  he  There  he  sat  in  grim  silence^  sur- 

had  had  constructed  in  conformity  veying  the  company  with  a  Iraloful 

with  the  shape  of  the  human  foot,  sneer.     The  poor  old  fellow  might 

His  father — not  a  person  of  much  have  sat  for  a  study  of  some  piti- 

account  at  home  or  elsewhere,  but,  less  villain,  cursed  with  a  heart  un- 

nevertheless,    a   vertebrate    animal,  knowing  how  to  3rield,   whose    sin 

susceptible  of  pain  when  purse  or  had  found  him  out,  and  who  was 

person  was  assailed — ^was  musing  on  now  a  prey  to  endless  and  unavail- 

the  iniquities  of   his  son  and  heir,  ing  remorse.    Wo  know  pretty  well 

whose  Oxford  career  had  just  reached  what  he  was  thinking  i^ut    He 

an  inglorious    and    costly  termina-  had  lost  his  way  in  a  moral  laby- 

tion,  and  was  wondering  whether  it  rinth,  and  was  bound  to  find  hia 

might  not  be  as  well  to  try   and  wa^  out  that  very  night,  on  pain  of 

bleed    old    Moneybags    once   more,  losmg  for  ever  the  only  creature  on 

As  his  nephew  was  about  to  take  earth    he    cared    about — ^the    sweet 

holy  orders,  and  his  niece  was  on  little  thing  at  the  top  of  the  table, 

the  point  of  making  a  capital  match,  who  was  wondering  all  the  while 

here  was  a  good  opening  for  the  old  what  in  the  world  could  have  put 

Oroesus  to  come  down  with   some-  her    uncle    into    such    a    dreadful 

thmg    handsome,    without   hurting  temper.     Could  the  gout  have  got 

the  family  dignity.     **  Why  should  into  his  knee  ?    If  so,  of  course  she 

not  he  buy  Charles  a  living,  now  would  not  think  of  the  glaciers,  but 

they  are  going  so  cheap  because  of  would    stop   in    town    and    do  hia 

the  Disestablishment  T    thought  the  bandages.       He   was    apt    to    use 

fond   father;    **and   he  cannot  do  strong    language    if    anybody    else 

less  than  furnish  a  house  for  his  pet  handled   him   under 'those    circum- 

Clara.''     That  youne  person  herself  stances.     There  were  also  present  a 

was  not  quite  so  lively  as  usuaL  deaf  old  sister  of  Bluefold,  a  great 

It  will  be  thought  that  her  maiden  admirer    of   Wilson,   and    her    two 

breast  was  agitated  by  thoughts  of  daughters,  who  adcAred  Clara,  were 

the  proposal  which  loomed  in   the  afraid     of    Wilson,     and    despised 

distance ;  but  it  was  not  so.     She  Charles  as  a  boy  and  a  cousin.     The 

was  reflecting  with  wonder  and  in-  talk  of  this  happy  family  was  Swissy 

dignation  upon  the  conduct  of  her  at  first ;  and  Cnarles  recounted  the 

parent,   who,   with  very  unwonted  achievements  he  was  going  to  per- 

firmness,   had   refused    to  advance  form,  and  described  the  mgenioiis 

her  the  means  of  accompanying  her  implements  with  which  he  was  gmng 

brother,  on  the  frivolous  pretence  of  to  take  the  field.     Then  Wilson  cut 

poverty.     To  do  her  justice,  she  had  in  and  explained  the  uselessness  of 

not  seen  the  Oxford  ticks,  or,  like  a  his  new  knapsack,  and  the  futiliiy 

good  little  woman,  she  would  have  of   its  contents;    pointed  out    the 

been  proposing  all  sorts  of  sacrifices,  perilous   weakness   of    his    pocket 

even  to  the  half  of  her  chignon.    So  alpenstock,,  which  shut  up  with  a 

she  meant  to  have  her  own  way  yet,  hinge  in  the  middle  like  a  parasol ; 

and  in  the  last  resort  to  appeal  to  and  concluded  with  some  very  just 

her  uncle,  of  whom  her  father  stood  and    disagreeable    remarks  on    the 

in  great  awe.     A   glance   at   that  folly  of   men   **and  boys,"  as   he* 

gentieman,  however,  convinced  her  pointedly  added,   **who  risk    lives 

that  the  moment  was  unpropitious.  which  might  some  day  turn  out  to 

Seldom  had  she .  beheld  any  man  be  not  wholly  useless,  in  such  child- 
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ish    sports."      Having    demolished  Zealand,  they  say  that^s  going  to  be 

Charley,  he  looked  across  the  table  a  state  of  the  Uni<yi,  now  there's  no 

to  see  if  his  old  enemy  Moneybags  more  to  be  got  out  of  us ;  and  the 

was  disposed  to  argue   the  point ;  sooner  the  better,  say  I." 

but  the  old  fellow  was  still  at  buffets  This  roused  Moneybags  from  his 

with  himself,  and*  had  no  power  to  torpid  state,  for  he  was  a  genuine  old 

do  more  than  glare  grimly  at  him.  John  BulL 

''*'  Old  boy  looks  as  if  he  was  going  '^  The  colonists  have  had  con- 
to  have  a  stroke,"  thought  Wilson,  foundedly  hard  usage,"  he  cried, 
*' Wonder  if  he  has  made  his  will"  **but  they  are  honest  Englishmen, 

Then  there   was  a  short  silence.  .  not  the  drainings  of  creation,   like 

Charley  was  sulking;    old  Bluefold  the  Yankees;  and  they  wUl  stick 

was   speculating  whether  it  would  by  the  old  flag,  although  we, show 

be    safe  to   tell    Moneybags    about  them  only  the  wrong  side  of  it" 

his  son's  debts  with   a  yiew  to  a  ^^  I  fear,  my  dear  Mr.  Moneybags," 

loan,  or  whether  it  might  not  pro-  began    Wilson,    very    sweetly,    de- 

yoke  him  to  leave  his  money  to  the  lighted  at  the  prospect  of  encoun- 

other  side  of  the  house.     That  gen-  tering  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel, 

tleman  was  so  wrapt  in  his  mcdita-  on    ground    which    ho    considered 

tions  that,  wholly  regardless  of  his  pecuBarly  his    own,    ^*I   fear    that 

besetting    infirmities,    he    devoured  you  take  too  favourable  a  view  of 

anything  and  everything  which  was  human    nature.    Depend    upon    it, 

set  before  him  with   so  unamiable  with  man  in  generaJ,   sentiment  is 

a  countenance  that  Clara  was  abso-  wholly  subordinate  to  financial  con- 

lutely  afraid  to  interfere.    So  Wilson  siderations." 

had  to  take  up  the  ball  again.  **  It    is    with    some    fellows,     I 

"Most  of  you  Alpine  fellows  are  know,"   jerked   Moneybags,    under- 

clergymen,  too,  who  ought  to  know  lining  the  remark  in  quite  a  per- 

better.      If   you    must   have    your  sonal  manner, 

nerves  braced  by  danger  and  thin  "Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir," 

air,  why  don't  you  do  it   for  some  went  on  Wilson,  quoting  from  the 

sensible  purpose?      You  might  go  introduction  to  his   aforesaid  work 

to  New  Zealand  and  discover  short  on    our    Colonial  Empire,    "if  the 

cuts  to  circumvent  the  Maories."  colonists  discover  that  they  can  re- 

"  We  leave  that  to  the  members  of  duce  their  import  duties  2  per  cent, 

the  Devil's  own,"  retorted  Charles,  by    joining    the    States,    they  will 

"who  got  a  thousand   a  year   for  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  to-mor- 

siz  months'  work ;   a  poor  parson's  row.     Why,    this    very   morning  I 

three  Sundays  would  not  take  him  saw  a  number  of  peopl.e  who  thought 

far  towards  the  antipodes.     There's  they  had  met  with  sharp  practice 

nothing  I  should  like  better  myself,  from    a    (lovemment    Department, 

but  some  folks  ^"udge  us  a  Cook's  talking  language  fit  for  a  mob  of 

ticket  to    Geneva;" — with  that  he  Fenians." 

fflanced  sourly  at  the  author  of  his  ^^Has  Mr.  Wilson  met  a  mob  of 

being.  Fenians    to-day    in    the    streets  of 

"  You  would  be  a  deal  better  em-  London  ?"     asked    the    deaf    aunt, 

ployed   at  home.   Master  Charles,"  "  Good  gracious !   why  does  not  the 

observed  that    much-enduring  per-  Government   do    something !    they 

sonage,  "  reading  up  for  the  Bishop,  would    have    been    hanged,    every 

than    everlastingly    rushing    hither  man  of  them,  when  I  was  a  girL'^ 

and  thither,  risking  your  neck  and  "  Too    many    for     that,    aunt^" 

wasting  my   money.    As  for  New  shouted    Charley;     "Calcraft    has 
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grown  so  rusty  he  could  never  get  as  the  Pope  makes  us  out ;  but 
through  it  all  He  would  have  to  Charles  has  supposed  these  wretched 
put  on  two  or  three  devils,  and  men  to  be  wilhng  to  submit  to  the 
then  the  work  would  be  bungled,  experiment,  and  in  that  case,  what- 
and  we  should  have  complaints,  ever  may  be  the  policy  of  execn- 
We  ought  to  shoot  our  treason-  tions  on  so  large  a  scale,  I  cannot 
felons.  We  might  turn  them  to  ac-  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  objec- 
count  by  sending  two  or  three  score  tion  on  the  score  .of  inhumanity 
of  them  to  Wimbledon  next  week  can  be  made  to  this  particular 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Volunteers  ;  method  :  volenti  nonfit  injuria,'" 
they  might  be  tied  up  at  800  yards,  ^^  Construe  that  bit  of  Greek, 
and  allowed  to  dodge.  After  ten'  please,  for  the  benefit  of  ibis  end 
shotf^  the  live  target  might  be  let  of  the  table,'!  holloaed  Charles, 
to  walk  off,  what  was  left  of  it.  It  "  I  mean,"  replied  Wilson,  al- 
would  be  much  more  improving  to  ways  happy  to  instruct,  *Hhat  no 
the  riflemen  than  shooting  at  the  man  can  ever  complain  of  the  vio- 
running  deer,  and  would  give  an  lation  of  any  law,  however  sacred 
air  of  reality  to  the  whole  perform-  that  law  may  be,  if  he  has  himself 
ance.  The  Paddies  would  like  it  consented  to  waive  his  right  to  its 
better  than  being  hanged,  and  less  protection.  What  is  old  Money- 
guilty  criminals  might  be  made  to  bags  grinning  at?"  he  went  on, 
carry  sawdust  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  BOtto  voce ;  **  it  is  my  belief  that 
to  shovel  up  and  carry  away  the  fourth  glass  has  been  too  many  for 
heads,  fingers,  and  other  refuse  mat-  him.  He  does  not  drink  fair.  When 
ter."  he  comes   to  dine  with  Clara  and 

**  My  dear  Charles,"  cried  out  the  me  next  year,  if  he  lasts  so  long, 
old  lady,  **  pray  do  not  say  such  he  shall  not  keep  that  little  flask  of 
shocking  things :  they  tell  me  it  is  brown  sherry  at  his  elbow ;  I  will 
quite  wicked  now  to  take  pleasure  make  him  stick  to  claret  It  is 
in  the  death  of  a  fox ;  and  yet  you  pitiable  to  see  a  man  at  his  time  of 
are  proposing  to  make  the  agonies  life  so  forgetting  himself." 
of  your  fellow-Christians  a  source  A  singular  change  had  indeed 
of  amusement  And  then  your  sug-  come  over  the  old  gentleman^s  face : 
gestion  to  make  these  misguided  Wilson's  last  words  had  suggested 
men  stand  by  to  see  the  death  and  to  him  a  way  out  of  the  maze  of 
mutilation  of  their  friends  is  the  doubts  in  which  he  had  been  wan- 
most  dreadful  thing  I  ever  heard."  dering ;  and  the  gloom  which  arose 

*'*'  Do    let    us    talk  of  something  from  a  troubled  conscience  had  been 

else,"  said  Clara;' "the  bov  is  only  replaced  by  the  serenity  of  a  mind 

laughing  at  you,  as  usual,  auntie :  at  peace  with  itself.     But  of  course 

he  rather  likes  the   Fenians" — but  nobDdy  else  could  guess  what  he 

her  voice  was  lost  in  the  grave  ar-  was  cnuckling  at;  and  even  Clara 

gument  of  Wilson,  who  had  scented  began  to  fear  that  he  had  had  quite 

a  fallacy,  and  was  down  upon  it  in  enough.     So  up  she  got ; — "  I  have 

a  moment  retouched  that  sketch,  Mr.  Wilson," 

*^  The  cases  are  hardly  parallel,  she  said,  "  which  you  told  me  was 

my  dear  madam,"   he  said ;    "  the  out  of  drawing ;  you  shall  tell  me 

fox  does  not  like  to  be  hunted,  and  what  you  think  of  it  now,  as  soon 

nobody    thinks    of   consulting    his  as  you  come  up-stairs  :  mind  you  do 

wishes.     If  we  were  to  do  as  your  not  keep  me  waiting.     Do  not  you 

nephew  suggests  out  of  mere  wan-  be'long,  uncle;  I  have  got  a  httle 

tonness,  we  should  be  a  disgrace  to  plot  to  consult  yon   about  ;"-Haid 

the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  bad  the  ladies  vanished,  and  the  thinned 
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ranks  of  the  surviTors  fell  in  to  the  efface  the  unfaYourahle  impression 

centre.  Wilson  was  off  again. 

Then  old  Moneybags  set  to  work.  *^  I  believe,"  he  said,  ^^  some  such 

*^  You  quite  startled   my  sister-in-  doctrine  is  prevalent  at  the  present 

Iftw   just   now,  *  Mr.    Wilson ;    her  day  among  ezpreme  suppcnWs  of 

hearing  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood;  but 

and  s^  gets  nervous,  poor  sou],  if  it   is    a   notion  al&e    contrary  to 

you  but  talk    of    a    Fenian.    But,  Christian  morality  and  to  the  teach- 

joking  apart,  we  have  not  seen  the  ing    of    the   most   learned    of    the 

end  of  these  disturbances  yet ;  it  is  schoolmen."    - 

my  belief  the  priests  are  at  the  hot-  '^  How  do  you  make  out  liuit  f 

torn  of  this  bad  feeling."  cried   Charley."     Thomas  Aquinas 

**I  hardly  agree  with  you,"  an-  — — " 
swered  Wilson:  "the  Church  of  "  We  do  not  want  yovnr  old-world 
Rome  has  always  set  its  face  against  trash  here,  Master  Charley,"  inter- 
secret  societies,  and  this  organisa-  rupted  his  uncle,  with  much  heat, 
tion  has  frequently  been  denounced  afraid  the  fish  he  was  landing  would 
by  the  bishops  in  strong  language."  be  scared  away.     "  You  were  saying, 

**  That^s  a  matter  of  course,"  said    Mr.  Wilson ^" 

the  old  man :    "  it  would  never  do  ^^  I  hold,"   pursued    that  gentle- 

foran  Ultramontane  openly  to  back  man,   ^Hhat  the  duty  of  keeping  a 

up  rebdlion  and  nationality.  -  But  secret  is  one  of    imperfect   obliga- 

they  do  what  they  can  for  it  on  the  tion ;  and  all  who  intrust  damaging 

sly.     Why  didn't  they  make  those  secrets  to  priests  nr  others  must  be 

Manchester  murderers   confess    be-  taken  to  do  so  with  the  knowledge 

fore    they    gave    them    absolution?  that  circumstances  may  arise  when 

Does  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt  they  must  be    divulged.     It  is  in 

that  the  miscreants  were  shriven  as  most  cases  desirable  Siat  a  promise 

clean  as  the  priest  could  make  them  of  secrecy  should,  like  all  other  pro- 

before  they  committed  the  outrage  ?  mises,  be  kept     But  there  are  fre- 

A  terrible  position  it  must  be,  that  quent  exceptions ;   and  every  man 

of  .a  Roman    Catholic  priest    who  must   decide   for    himself  whether 

hears,  in  confession,  of  some  wrong  holding  his^  tongue    will    do    more 

which  is  about  to  be  done !     I  sup-  good    or    harm    in    any    particular 

pose  he  cannot  help  himself,  but  is  ^se." 

obliged  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  see  **I>  am  not  sure  that  your  doc- 

a  crime  perpetrated  which  he  could  trine  Is  not  rather  too  elastic  for 

prevent  with  a  word."  most  of  us,"  said  Moneybaga;  **but 

"Of  course  he  must  be  silent,"  let  us  put  a  particular  case:  Sup- 
put  in  Charley,  who  was  slightly  pose  you  told  me  a  secret  about 
Ritualistic ;  "  any  clergyman  of  the  vourself,  and  I  found  that  some- 
Church  of  England  may  find  him-  body  else  would  be  terribly  injured 
self  in  the  same  difficulty  to-mor-  if  I  kept  it,  I  suppose  you  would 
row.  As  soon  as  the  penitent  leaves  say  I  ought  to  tdl  itf 
my  confessional,  all  he  has  spoken  "No  doubt  about  it,"  answered 
will  be  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  the  unconscious  Wilson ;  "  it  would 
been  uttered."  be  your  bounden  duty,  or  you  would 

"Idiots  these  young  fellows  are,"  be  responsible  for  ilX  the  mischief 
thought  his  father ;  "  does  not  he  which  might  result  I  am  perfectly 
know  how  Moneybags  hates  this  clear,  on  the  point" 
sort  of  thing?  why  could  not  he  Charley  would  fain  have  con- 
wait  till  he  had  got  the  living  ?"  tinned  the  argument,  but  his  uncle 
But  before  he  could  say  anything  to  would  not  listen  for  a  moment 
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"  Any  more  wine,  Mr.  Wilson  ?  somewhere  for  a  bit"  Then  he 
then  lot  us  go  and  have  some  tea.  went  and  sat  down  by  the  tea-table. 
Just  stop  one  moment,  Mr.  Wilson ;  '*  Our  young  friend  Wilson,"  he 
we  will  follow  you,  Bluefold.  That  began,  **  complains  of  a  slight  head- 
argument  of  yours  was  very  neat;  ache.  Men  do  work  themselves  to 
it  has  convinced  me,  at  any  rate.  I  death  nowadays,  burning  the  candle 
don't  mind  saying  you  are  a  deuced  at  both  ends  ;  and  you  are  not  half 
clever  fellow,  but  just  take  a  fool's  the  girl  you  were  when  you  came  to 
advice :  don't  spend  so  much  of  town :  you  want  country  air." 
your  time  correcting  young  ladies'  *^  Here's  an  opening,"  thought 
sketches ;  it  really  is  not  worth  the  that  young  woman.  **  I  do  not 
while.  There  is  nothing  like  stick-  feel  quite  as  strong  as  I  did  in  the 
ing  to  your  trade.  The  law  is  a  spring,"  she  said  with  an  air  of 
jealous  mistress,  they  say,  and  if  saint-like  resignation ;  *'  but  I  do 
you  give  her  a  little  more  of  your  not  think  there's  anything  really 
attention,  you  will  be  able  to  show  wrong  with  me.  Charley  did  want 
the  Commissioners  a  better  balance-  me  to  go  with  him  to  Switzerland, 
sheet  next  year — I  am  one  of  them,  which  would  quite  set  me  up  " 
you  know.  Shall  I  say  good-night  (Oh,  Clara  I  do  not  you  remember 
for  you?  It  would  be  hardly  fair  how  unfavourably  that  young  man 
of  me  to  toll  the  folks  up-stairs  received  the  offer  of  your  sisterly 
where  we  mot  this  morning,  though  company  ?) — *^  but  as  papa  says  it 
you  seem  to  think  that  I  ought,  is  out  of  the  question,  1  shaU  try 
and  volenti  nonflt  injuria^  long  walks  before  breakfast  to  High- 

"Mr.    Moneybaya,"    replied    the  gate." 
undaunted  Wilson,  *^  I  suppose  no        ^^  I  will  talk   to  Bluefold,"   said 

man  likes  gossip  about  his  private  her  uncle ;    and  he  did.     What  he 

affi&irs,   but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  im-  said  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  and  Miss 

agine  why  you  should  think  I  have  Bluefold  purchased  first-class  tickets 

any  special  reason    for    concealing  from    Charing    Cross  to  Paris  the 

anything  from  my  good  friend  Mr.  next  evening. 

Bluefold.     And  if,   as    you    almost       As     some    readers     may    think 

imply,   you  think  my  reticence  is  Clara's  bosom  contained  a  heart  of 

due   to    any    unwortiiiy    motive,    I  stone,  because  she  went  off  rejoicing 

must  say  I  have  not  deserved  thift  to  the  mountains  and  left  a  lover 

harsh  construction.     And  now,  as  it  behind  her,   it  may  be  .as  well  to 

is  really  growing  late,  I  wiU  wish  mention  that  her  uncle    had  been 

you  a  very  good  evening."  disquieting  himself  in  vaih,  for  she 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  think  had  never  felt  herself  to  bo  worthy 
a  bit  the  worse  of  you:  all's  fair  of  a  man  who  was  so  much  vnser 
in  love  and  war,  but  d  bon  ehat,  h&n  than  his  neighbours,  and  so  well 
rat ;  d  corsaire,  coraaire  et  demi,  I  aware  of  the  fact  She  was  a  little 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  disappointed,  though,  at  not  seeing 
little  place  in  Portokan  Square  all  the  him  m  the  drawing-room  after  din- 
same."  ner:    she  had  meant  to  ask  what 

'*  He  is  gone  off  quite  pleasantly,  had  become  of  that  amusing  friend 

like  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  the  tri-  of    his   who  had    made  the  Ascot 

umphant  old  boy  to  himself  as  he  party  go  off  so  successfully ;  and  if 

toddled  up-stairs.      *^  I    must   take  she  got  a  very  good  opening,  to  sug- 

care  he  does  not  try  it  on  again,  gest  that  he  might,  without  indis- 

thouzh,  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turn-  cretion,  be  brought  to  lunch  some 

ed :  better  get  Clara  out  of  the  way  Sunday. 
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CHAPTEB  III. — A  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  ALPS. 

Schwarzloch  is  a  minute  village  which  he  had  sent  to  the  editor  of 
in  a  lonely  valley  in  Switzerland,  the  *■  Mercantile  Review  *  shoiftly  be- 
and  lies  out  of  the  ordinary  track  fore  he  started,  with  instructions  to 
of  tourists.  On  the  east  and  west  the  editor  to  forward  the  proof  to 
it  is  easily  got  at  over  beautiful  .  Schwarzloch.  Mr.  Matthew  was  far 
green  hills  of  moderate  height,  from  a  society  man:  no  man  was 
which  present  no  difficulty  what-  less  partial  to  greetings  in  the  mar- 
ever,  and  which  are,  consequently,  ket-place;  and  it  was  as  good  as  a 
wholly  unknown  to  the  travelling  sermon  to  hear  him  rebuking  the 
public.  From  the  north,  invalids,  little  social  ambitions  of  his  frivo- 
old  ladies,  and  gentlemen  void  of  lous  nephew.  But  after  a  few  days 
self-respect,  can  approach  it  by  a  spent  in  this  fetid  paradise  he  be- 
carriage-road  ;  but  the  legitimate  gan  to  think  of  Kotten  Kow  with 
entrance  is  from  the  south,  where  less  than  his  usual  bitterness.  No- 
the  vaUey  is  blocked  up  by  a  wall  body  in  the  place  spoke  anything 
of  granite  slightly  more  than  per-  but  Swiss;  the i post  came  in  twice 
pendicular.  In  this  a  groove  has  a-week;  a  portmanteau  containing 
been  cunningly  wrought,  designed  the  big  blue  book  in  which  he 
apparently  for  the  convenience  of  trusted  to  supply  him  with  statis- 
reckless  goats.  As  this  route  leads  tics  had  miscarried  at  the  frontier; 
up  into  boggy  wastes  of  singularly  there  was  nobody  to  tell  him  what 
unlovely  aspect,  then  traverses  cer-  he  ought  to  pay  the  doctor ;  the 
tain  wooden  water-courses  not  very  hotel  bills,  which  he  audited  every 
securely  pinned  to  the  side  of  a  day,  bristled  with  audacious  fraudd ; 
precipice  of  1000  feet,  and  lands  and  an  inflammation  had  appeared 
a  well -girded  man,  after  thirteen  on  his  left  ankle,  which  kept  him 
hours'  hard  walking,  in  a  valley  a  prisoner  to  the  house.  This  he 
renowned  for  the  size  of  its  horse-  attributed  to  the  deleterious  char- 
flies,  it  is  rather  a  favourite  with  acter  of  the  wine;  but  the  land- 
the  members  of  that  ascetic  com-  lord  gave  him  to  understand  by 
munity  known  as  the  Alpine  Club,  signs  that  it  was  the  wholesome 
The  village  of  Schwarzloch  con-  working  of  the  sulphur-water, 
sists  of  a  dozen  chalets^  and  of  one  On  the  sixth  afternoon  he  sat 
enormous  hotel,  built  in  a  magni-  sadly  in  the  window  of  the  hugo 
ficent  situation  to  tempt  people  to  empty  dining-room,  polishing  and 
avail  themselves  of  a  foul  sulphur-  recasting  a  note  in  which  he  he- 
spring,  the  scent  of  which  poisons  wailed  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
the  house.  There  is  very  seldom  part  of  young  men  of  family  to 
anybody  here,  and  when  Mr.  Mat-  engage  in  trade— a  tendency  which 
thew  Marshall  arrived  to  lay  him  he  ti*aced  to  the  facilities  afforded 
down  to  die,  he  had  the  place  vir-  by  joint-stock  companies — when  he 
tually  to  himself,  and  was  a  good  became  aware  of  a  caravan  of  five 
deal  made  of  accordingly.  He  made  persons  descending  the  green  slopes 
out  a  few  days  pleasantly  enough:  which  bounded  tibe  vaUey  on  the 
the  care  of  lus  body  accounted  for  west  The  two  first  were  our  friends 
a  good  deal  of  his  time ;  and  the  Charles  and  Clara  Bluefold ;  then 
rest  he  spent  in  preparing  notes  for  followed  Heinrich  Baur,  stepping 
an  essay  on  the  *^  Dangerous  Re-  nimbly  along  under  Clara's  bag- 
suits  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act,"  gage,   which    was    contained    in    a 
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compact  leather  portmanteau  of  what  the  mountains  are  like  which 
less  than  fifteen  pounds  avoirdu-  he  cannot  get  up  to." 
pois.  Charles  weighed  it  with  his  "I  shall  be  very  glad  to  show  you 
own  hands  in  Bryanstone  Square,  all  I  have  done,"  she  answered ;  and 
while  the  cab  was  at  the  door ;  and,  the  album  came  out,  and  the  couple 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  threw  over-  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  in- 
board a  pot  of  pomatum  and  a  deed.  Matthew  was  as  appreciative 
Church  Service  to  bring  it  down  •  as  could  be  desired,  and  Clara  re- 
to  the  regulation  weight.  Far  in  warded  him  by  {Producing  a  pirat- 
the  distance  tottered  Johann  Enge-  ed  edition  of  Anthony  Trollope ; 
brust,  and  Uli  Kurzbein,  staggering  and  the  old  man,  who  was  no  trav- 
beneath  her  brother*s  manifold  eller,  was  amazed  and  delighted 
equipments.  at  the  discovery  that  the  profits  of 

The  old  man  did  not  meet  the  authors  might  be  done  away  with 

new-comers  till  dinner,  and  then  he  by  a  careful  man.     Charley  was  not 

fell  a-talking  with  the  eagerness  of  seen  much  of  that  evening  ;  but  his 

a  man  whose  tongue  has  long  had  a  voice  was  heard  in  anxious  consul- 

holidav.  tation  with  Heinrich  Baur  and  the 

**  I  hope  the  lady  is  not  tired  with  landlord.      The  result  of  the  coh- 

her'walk,  sirf*  ference  was,   that  he  started  next 

"  Tired  ! !  t"     answered     Charles  morning  at  1.80  a.m.  to  scale  the 

indignantly,   as    if    his    sister    had  Teufelskralle,  preceded  by  his  three 

been  charged  with   light  conversa-  guides,  and  followed  by  the  greater 

tion ;    ^^  why,   it    is    an    easy    five  part  of  the  adult  male  population 

hours.     T  wanted  to  come  over  the  of  the  valley,  having  all  the  external 

H5llenthur"     (the    aforesaid    goat-  appearance  of  an  expedition  intend- 

track) ;    '*  but  perhaps  that  would  ed    for  the    final  discovery  of  the 

have  been  rather  stiff  for  my  sister  North  Pole. 

the  first  day, — and  then  I  got  a  Matthew  took  *Barchester  Towers' 
capital  side  view  this  afternoon  of  to  bed  with  him,  for  he  did  not 
the  Teufelskralle,  which  I  am  go-  know  how  long  he  would  be  al- 
ing  to  try  to-morrow.  Ball  says  it  lowed  to  keep  it,  and  did  not  show 
is  not  to  be  done;  but  I  think  I  in  public  before  eleven  next  mom- 
made  it  out  with  the  glass,  so  I  do  ing.  He  found  Clara  in  possession 
not  call  this  a  lost  day.  of  the  one  sofa,  and  confessing  to  a 

**  I   shall  never  forget  the  walk  little  fatigue,  now  her  brother  was 

of  to-day  as  long  as  I  dive,"   said  out  of    hearing,   and  very  glad  of 

Clara ;   ^^  I  never  could  have  ima-  somebody  to  talk  to. 

gined  anything    half   so    lovely  as  **You  must  come  and  lie  down^ 

those  granite  needles  specked  with  Mr.  Marshall,"  she  said,  ^^for  I  see 

snow,   rising    behind    the    pine-for*  you  are  quite  lame,  and  I  have  got 

est"  the  only  comfortable  place." 

"It   was    ice,    Clara,"    pityingly  "Do    not    stir,    my    dear    young 

observed    her  experienced  brother,  lady— do  not  stir,  I  beg:    I    have 

^'  But  I  wish  you  had  not  stopped  just  drunk  my  three  tumblers,  and 

to  draw  it ;  we  should  have  done  Uerr  Rossenarzt  says  I  must  walk 

the  pass  in  four  hours  and  a  auar^  for    half    an    hour    afterwards.      I 

ter,  and  that  muff  Murray  calls  it  used  to  stroll  to  the  church,  and 

six."  back ;    but    since    my    ankle    has 

"  May  I  ask  to  see  your  drawings  been    bad,  I    take  a  turn  up  and 

presently  f   said  Matthew ;   "  it  is  down  this  room  as  well  as  I  can." 

a  treat  to  a  poor  old  cripple  to  se^  "  I  should  not  think  moving  about 
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was    the    right    thing    for   a   bad  that  morning  was  expected  to  make 

ankle,''  said  Glara^  who  was  always  a  triumphant  re-entry  about  seven 

with  old    Moneybags  when  he  was  or  eight ;  but  towards  fire  o'clock 

laid  up,  and  was  considered  in  the  a  gloomy  feeling   that   all  was  not 

family  little  inferior  to  Miss  Night-  as  it  should  be  began  to  pervade 

ingale.       ^^You    should    use    cold  the   community.    Then    stragglers, 

fomentations,  and  keep  it  perfectly  such  as  herafd  a  disastrous  defeat, 

stilL''  came  dropping  in;  and,  finally,  l^e 

^^  Perhaps  you  are  right.     I  know  main   body  appeared   with    clothes 

Rossenarzt  is  an  ass,  and  T  am  get-  rent,  and   earth   on    every  part    of 

ting  worse  every  day  ;  but  how  am  their  persons.     Their  countenances 

I  to  foment  my  ankle  when  I  can  were  sullen  and  dejected,  as  those 

hardly  stoop  to  put  on  my  slipper  ?  of  men  who    flee  away  in  battle ; 

I  must  let   him    kill   me    his   own  and    as   a  theodolite    and    a    baro- 

way."  meter  remained  at  the    bottom    of 

**  Do  let  me  run  for  a  jug  of  water,  a    crevasse,  their  baggage  may  be 

and  try  my  prescription.     There's  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 

a  stream  of  iced  water  outside  the  of  the  enemy.     Not   loss  only,  but 

door.     I    am  quite    accustomed    to  shame  had  befallen  them  ;  they  had 

the  charge    of    invalids ;  and    then  crossed  the  lower  moraine  with  un- 

you  come  and   lie    down   here   till  precedented  rapidity,  and  were  now 

lunch    tin|e.     This  is  not  the    doc-  going   over   the  second  glacier  at  a 

t<»r's  day,  and  he  will  not   find    it  pace  which  has  no  recorded  equal, 

i)ut"  when  Charley's  jointed   alpenstock. 

He    was   wholly  imused    to    be  which  he   loved   as  his  own   soul, 

waited   upon  by  young    ladies,  and  snapped  asunder  in  the  midst,  and 

was.  rather  alarmed,   but    *^  for   a'  sent  him  into  a  crevasse,  which  was 

that  he  could  do  or  say,  she  wad'na  happily  half  full  of  water.     Hard 

be    gainsaid  :"    so    she    showered,  work  they  had  to  get  him  out,  par- 

and  sponged,  and  bandaged  him  to  muld  non  bene  relietd,  and  harder 

her  heart's  content,  and  established  still    to  make  him  turn  back  when 

him  on  the  sofa,  and  made  him  ad-  he    was   out ;  but   Baur,  though  a 

mit  he  was  very  comfortable.  professional  guide,  was  not  without 

After  this  they  became  quite  brains.  Charley,  declared  he  was 
confidential,  and  she  brought  out  fresher  than  when  he  started  ;  but 
all  her  light  literature,  and  said  Clara  now  assumed  her  proper  place 
she  would  leave  it  behind  to  com-  as  elder  sister,  and  not  only  put 
fort  him  in  his  solitude ;  and  he  him  to  bed  then  and  there,  but  de- 
read  her  some  of  the  notes  upon  clared  it  to  be  her  will  and  pleasure 
his  essay,  heard  her  criticisms  with  to  keep  him  in  it  till  Kossenarst 
great  complacency,  and  promised  had  seen  him  next  day.  •  That  gen- 
to  show  her  the  paper  itself  if  she  tleman  trusted  there  was  nothing 
could  wait  a  day  or  two.  He  even  serious  the  matter,  but  could  not 
hinted  at  getting  her  to  correct  the  answer  for  the  consequences  if  the 
proofs  if  anything  should  happen  invahd  stirred  from  the  house  for 
to  him  before  they  arrived.  This,  a  week  ;  meanwhile  he  promised  to 
however,  she  was  obliged  to  de-  come  and  see  him  daily, 
dine,  as  they  were  to  leave  by  the  A  joyful  man  was  old  Matthew 
Hollenthur  next  day.  But  liieir  when  he  heard  of  the  accident,  and 
acquaintance  was  not  doomed  to  so  found  that  he  was  to  have  com- 
speedy  a  termination.  The  expe-  pany  for  a  week  at  least  Whether 
dition  which   had    taken    the  field  it  was  caused  by  the  exuberance  of 
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his  delight,  or  by  tho  cold  fomenta-  made    by  General    Shennan  when 

tions,  is  not  clear  :  but  certain  it  informed  that   the    enemy  was    in 

is,  that  he  felt  strong  enough  about  possession  of  the  ford  : — 

noon,  to  take  his  usual  walk  as  far  4»w.  ♦„„«;!  f„  vio  — ♦♦«!  ««♦  «-i--      t^ 

»^au       u       i.r\L'         A.         i_  "•  tamed  in  nls  sftttei,  ant  priefly  Bald, 

as  tho  church.     On  his  retiun  he  *T^iniir"                         y    ^      ^*^ 

^*^WK**^P*™*        *!.        *     i#  Other     disjointed    words    mado 

ulll^uV  ^""t  y^".^^*°  ^J^'•  themselves    aidible    at    the    same 

Marshall?  we  haye    been    loofang  ^^^,  such  as  "  idioV' " might  hare 

w  I  "  T'^^'^-^K  •  ^l"'  P""'*^*?  known  it^"  "  swindlers,"  "  Lt  time 

has  been  here  with  a  large  parcel  ^e  seryes  me  so,"  &c.   let  us  glance 

for  you,  but  ho  would  not  leave  it  ^^^^  v..-  ei,«„i J««  «1^  «        t  »r"**^ 

iri*iiV»»?«/v.,,.  ,.^«;«*  »»  over  his  shoulder  and  see  what  was 

witiiout  your  receipt  ^y^^    communication   which  so    dis- 

"That  must  be  my  essay,"  xaied  ^uj-^j^  ^jm                              ov    ^uo 

Matthew.      "What    a    trump    the        mu«    ««„li^««    *^«     j 

editor  is  I   I  did  not  expect  him  to  /^^    ^nyelope    contamed  a  mass 

,.wJ:  i.      -4.  \  *  T       ^-^H''^*'  '""*  *^  of  papers  and  prmtcd  matter  ;  but 

J^^\  '^-^K^ /n'^^rit  ^^  "^^  the  one  which  Srst  caught  his  eye 

afraid  it  might  fall  into  the  wrong  ^„„   ^k^  *^ii^„„-..      ^^*?  x          iT* 

hands.     W^t  a  bore  it  is,  tiiough !  3,eJ^i''"°'""«    "'*'*'   '"^    ^'* 

there  is  no  post  again  for  three  days.  ^ 

I  must  send  a  messenger:  perhaps  **  Offices  of  the  Industrial  Free- 
you  would  allow  me  to  send  your  hold  Land  Company,  Limited,  85 
fellow  Johann  at  once,  and  then  Fenchurch  Street — My  d^ar  Undo, 
we  can  read  tho  essay  together  to-  I  have  been  so  busy  about  that  in- 
night"  vestment  of  yoiu*s  that  I  have  not 

Clara  was  charmed,  and  Johann  been  able  to  find  a  moment  to  write, 
went  off ;  not,  however,  without  an  You  seemed  so  impressed  with  the 
immense  amount  of  bargaining,  responsibilities  of  property  that  I 
Johann  wanted  15  francs,  and  was  anxious  to  make  uie  money  do 
Matthew  thought  4  magmficont  as  much  good  as  possible,  and  I 
It  was  at  last  settled  he  was  to  have  have  been  f or^nato  enough  to  light 
5,  and  "  trinJcgeld^  toenn  der  Jlerr  upon  the  very  thing.  There  is  a 
wdre  zt^riedtn,^^  For  the  rest  of  company  just  formed  with  the  ob- 
the  afternoon  novels  had  no  charms  ject  of  improving  the  condition  of 
for  Matthew  ;  and  ho  was  out  at  tho  working  classes  by  distributing 
the  door  to  watoh  for  Johann  ho  small  holdings  among  deserving 
often,  that  Clara  was  sure  he  would  labourers.  I  have  gone  very  car»^ 
make  his  foot  bad  again.  At  last,  fully  into  the  scheme,  and  haye 
when  he  had  given  it  up,  and  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  risk  is  in- 
retired  to  his  sofa  in  despair,  Clara  finitesimal ;  while,  on  the  other 
suddenly  appeared.  hand,  the   profits  may  easily  turn 

*^  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Marshall.  Tou  out  to  be  enormous,  and  the  ffood 
are  quite  right ;  I  can  see  the  print  done,  to  the  toiling  millions  will  be 
through  tho  cover.  It  must  be  a  incalculable."  (Frank  had  evident- 
long  paper,  or  perhaps  the  editor  iy  been  talking  a  good  deal  to  Wright, 
has  sent  you  two  or  three  copies,  and  had  caught  his  style.)  "  I  have 
But  you  seem  distressed ;  I  am  succeeded  in  securing  for  you  a 
afraid  you  have  heard  some  bad  hundred  shares  of  the  nominal  value 
news."  of  £80  each.     Only  £20  have  been 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  re-  paid  up ;   but    as    71^  per  cent    is 

peat   what   Mr.   Marshall    said :   it  allowed  on  calls  paid  in  advance,  I 

was   something  very  shocking,  and  have  of  course  paid  up  the  whole 

closely    resembled     the    comment  £80,  which   just  accounts  for  the 
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fium  you  had  to  inyest  The  Com-  "  Frank  Marshall,"  said  Clara, 
pan/  has  made  me  conveyancing  glanoing  at  the  signature ;  ^'  I,  won- 
director,  which  will  be  of  immense  der  if  he^s  the  gentleman  I  lunched 
use  to  me  at  the  Bar :  but  it  gives  with  at  Ascot" 
me  such  a  lot  to  do  now  that  I  have  *^ Should  not  wonder,"  grunted 
no  time  to  enter  into  explanations,  the  old  man;  **he  is  always  idling 
I  enclose  you  a  prospectus,  which  about  everjrwhere  and  wasting  my 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  also  money.  I  will  clip  his  wings  for 
the  shares,  which  please  accept,  and  the  future — ho  may  rely  on  that." 
retom  at  once.  Hope  you  find  the  **  I  do  not  think  I  quite  under- 
sulphur  suits.  Will  try  and  run  stand  what  it  is  all  about,"  said 
over  and  look  you  up  as  soon  as  I  Clara,  when  she  had  read  the  letter ; 
can  make  a  holiday.  In  haste,  your  **  he  may  have  made  a  mistake,  but 
affectionate  nephew,  he  really  seems  to  have   tried    to 

"Frank  Marshall.  meet  your  wishes,  and  perhaps  it 
"P./Sl — I  find  going  about  on  the  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  invest- 
Company's  business  comes  rather  ment  after  all ;  and  then  I  like  to 
expensive,  and  one  does  not  like  see  young  men  trying  to  help  the 
spending  much  on  preliminary  ex-  poor  labourers." 
penses  in  a  charitable  undertaking  "Young  men  should  do  it  with 
of  this  kind ;  so  as  you  told  your  their  own  money,  then :  you  are 
banker  to  honour  my  cheques,  I  was  trying  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  tho 
sure  you  would  not  mind  my  draw-  wretched  boy ;  but  take  my  word 
ing  on  your  account  for  £100."  for  it,  he  has  fallen  in  with  a  pack 

of  swindlers.  It  is  my  belief  the 
Matthew  was  always  exceedingly  whole  business  has  brought  him 
polite  and  even  deferential  to  ladies,  within  the  reach  of  the  criminal 
and  bef6re  he  had  finished  this  ex-  law,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
asperating  communication  he  became  is  my  duty  to  society  to  set  it  in 
slacked  at  the  violence  of  his  own    motion." 

demeanour,  and  felt  that  some  sort        "Suppose  we  look  at  the    pros- 
of  apology  was  duo  to  Clara.  pectus  Mr.  Frank  talks  of,"  suggested 

** My  dear  young  lady,"  he  began,  Clara;  so  they  conned  it  over  to- 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  must  gether.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
think  of  me,  but  I  have  just  heard  Wright,  and  dilated  in  glowing  Ian- 
something  which  has  wounded  me  guage  on  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
de^ly.  I  have  been  deceived,  ter-  Company  for  breaking  up  the  large 
ribly  deceived,  by  one  whom  I  have  estates  of  the  aristocracy  and  de- 
loaded  with  benefits.  My  worthless  stroying  the  monopoly  of  the  great 
nephew,  whom  I  have  ever  regarded  landowners.  The  reader  has  seen 
as  my  own  son,  has  cruelly  abused  the  first  paragraph  :  the  second  was 
the  confidence  I  reposed  in  him.  like  unto  it,  but  grander :  the  writer 
Read  what  the  miserable  lad  has  had  warmed  into  his  subject,  and 
just  written."  looked    confidently  forward    to  the 

"  i  feel  for  you  in  your  trouble,  time  when  a  Preemen*s  Parliament, 
Mr.  Marshall,  but  really  I  do  not  untrammelled  by  class  prejudices, 
think  I  ought  to  intrude  upon  your  and  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
family  sorrows."  the  Company,  would  carry  out  the 

"  Read  it  without  scruple ;  it  will  scheme  on  a  scale  worthy  of  tho 
be  a  comfort  to  talk  it  over  with  conception.  Then  followed  an  ad- 
somebody  who  enters  into  my  feel-  dition.  suggested  by  the  coarser- 
ings."  souled  Wiggins,  that  when  Govern- 
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ment    took    the    matter    up    they  But  as  the  old  man  was  auito  bejond 

would  have  to   buy   up   the  Com-  the  reach  of  argument,  sne  proposed 

pany's  shares  at  an  enormous  pre-  cribbage,  a  sport  which  he  adored, 

mium.     The  further    he    read    the  and  very  considerately  let  him  win 

deeper  became  Matthew's   indigna-  three  francs ;  then  she  showed  him 

tion ;  his  doubts  of  the  Company's  a  caricature  of   Rossenarzt,   as   he 

solyency  became  lost  in  dismal  ap-  appeared    expressing  with   uplifted 

prehensions  of  the  terrible  social  and  hands  his  horror  at  Charley,  who 

political    evils    which   would    flow  had  declared  himself  well  enoi^h  to 

from  its  success.      Clara,    on    the  cross    the  *H511enthur'  next    day; 

other  hand,  who  had  never  seen  a  finally  she  bestowed  on  him  divers 

prospectus  before,  was  rather  carried  little  filial  attentions,  and  sent  the 

away  by   the   eloquent   periods  of  old  fellow  to  bed  in  a  happier  frame 

Wright,  and  thought  it  was  worth  of  mind  then  could  have  been  an- 

some  risk  for  a  chance  of  the  mag-  ticipatcd. 
uificent  results  which  he  prophesied. 


NARRATIVE  OP  THE  RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION.— CONCLUSION. 

BY   AN    OFFICER   OF   THE   EXPEDITIONABT   FORCE. 

In  last  month's  number  we  de-  gry  men  are  ever  more  or  less  dan- 

scribed  the  advance  of  the  expedi-  gerous.      Our  voyage  down   Rainy 

tionary  troops  as  far  as  Fort  Francis,  River  was  most  enjoyable.     As  we 

and  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  pushed  off  from   shore   below  the 

reader  a  general  idea  of  the  country  falls    at    Fort    Francis,    we    were 

in  the  first  of  the  three  sections  into  twisted    round    for   some    time    in 

which  we  divided   the    entire    dis-  every  direction    by  the    numerous 

tance   between  Shebandowan   Lake  whirlpools  formed  by  the  falling  of 

and  Fort  Garry.  such  a  great  body  of  water  into  a 

The  second  section  begins  at  Fort  circular  basin,  where  it  acquired  a 

Francis,   where  the  leading  detach-  rotary  motion.      At  one  moment  a 

ment  arrived,  as  previously  stated,  boat  was  going  at  the  rate  of  about 

on  the  4th  August,  starting  again  nine  miles  an  hour,   and  the  next 

that  same  afternoon.     A  garrison  of  it  was  perfectly  stationary,  havmg 

one  company  of  militia  was  left  for  stopped  without  any  shock,  but  as 

the  protection  of  the  hospital,  bak*  suddenly  as  if  it  had  struck  a  rock, 

ery,  and  depot  of  stores  established  In  some  instances  minutes  elapsed 

there,  and  to  insure  our  communi-  ere  the  utmost  exertion  at  the  oar, 

cations  being  kept  open  through  the  the  whole  crew  pulling  their  best, 

Ohippewah    territories.       Although  could  impart  the  least  motion  to  the 

these    Indians    had    been    hitherto  boats.     They  seemed  as   if  held  in 

very  friendly,  there  was  no  saying  a  vice  bv  the  hand  of  some  hidden 

when  they  might  give    us  trouble,  giant — the  sensation  being  all   the 

particularly  if  they  saw  large  quan-  more    peculiar   from    the    contrast 

tities  of  that  much-coveted  article,  with  the    rushing,  frothing  waters 

flour,   stored    in    their    very  midst  around,  in  themselves  the  very  sym- 

without  a  sufficient  guard  to  protect  bol  of  motion.     Then,   after  some 

it    Indians    have   great   appetites,  moments    of    hard    pulling,    every 

and  are  always  hungry — ana  hun-  muscle   being  strained   to  the   ut- 
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most,  the  boat  was  released  so  sud-  Indian  corn.  There  were  also  some 
denly  that  it  bounded  forward  as  a  circular  fmounds  of  earth,  one  or 
spring  would  which  had  been  kept  two  being  about  twenty  feet  high, 
back  by  a  rope  that  had  suddenly  We  had  not  time  to  land  and  ex- 
snapped.  The  sensation  of  being  amine  them,  but  the  natives  call 
in  a  small  boat  amongst  such  eddies,  them  underground  houses,  although 
whirlpools,  and  upheaving  waves,  not  now  used  as  habitat^ns. 
which,  rising  from  below,  broke  on  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  as  there 
the  surface  in  great  mounds  of  water  was  a  good  current  in  the  river,  we 
without  any  apparent  cause,  was  determined  upon  trying  the  plan  of 
most  exciting  and  enjoyable  to  the  drifting  along  it  during  the  night 
strong-nerved  man :  whilst  the  weak-  So,  after  the  evening  meal,  we  again 
headed  experienced  a  disagreeable  started,  lashing  the  boats  together 
feeling  about  the  tBtomacn  that  two  and  two,  one  man  remaining 
seemed  to  give  a'  strong  tendency  awake  in  each  boat  to  steer,  the. 
to  grasp  at  something  or  somebody,  others  lying  down  to  sleep  as  best 

As  we  glided  down  this  deep  they  could.  As  the  sun  went 
river  at  the  rate  of  about  four  or  down,  a  dense  mass  of  curious- 
five  miles  an  hour,  the  scenery  was  looking  flies  came  streaming  up 
very  pretty.  Its  breadth  was  from  with  the  gentle  westerly  wind, 
three  to  four  hundred  yards ;  the  They  were  nearly  white,  with  grey 
banks  were  wooded  to  the  water's  wings  and  pale  yellow  bodies,  hav- 
edge,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  ing  a  tail  more  than  an  inch  long 
of  greensward  peeping  out  through  consisting  of  what  looked  like  two 
the  trees ;  whilst  occasionally  one  white  hairs.  They  flew  in  a  regular 
^me  to  an  open  park-like  clearance,  column,  closely  formed  up  without 
where  fine  spreading  oaks  reminded  any  stragglers  to  the  right  or  left, 
one  of  England.  This  river  is  the  which  opened  out  with  a  sort  of 
frontier  between  British  North  tactical  regularity  when  a  boat 
America  and  the  United  States,  pushed  into  its  midst  At  a  Uttle 
There  are  no  settlements  upon  either  distance  they  had  all  the  appearance 
bank,  but  the  numbers  of  lodge-  of  a  driving  fall  of  snow.  The  pres- 
poles  showed  that  the  locality  was  sure  from  above  caused  vast  num- 
a  favourite  one  with  Indians.  From  bers  of  them  to  strike  the  water. 
Fort  Francis  to  where  Rainy  River  from  which  they  had  not  the  power 
^scharges  itself   into  the  Lake  of  to  rise  again. 

the  Woods,  a  distance  of  70  miles        Wo  had  not    been    many  hours 

in  a  westerly  direction,  the  naviga-  drifting    along   when    black  clouds 

tion  is  unbroken.     There  are  rapids  came  up  and  hid   the  moon ;    the 

at  two  places,  but  they  can  be  run  wind  freshened  and  brought  heavy 

easily  and  safely ;  and  in  ascending  rain  with    it,   which   soon  wet  us 

the  stream,   boats   are   tracked   up  through.     We  were  making  no  way ; 

them  without  discharging  cargo.  and  it  became  so  pitchy  dark  that 

At    both,    many  Indian   families  steering  was  impossible.     We  had 

are  always  encamped,   as   they  are  therefore  to  pusn  into  shore,   and 

favourite  spots  for  fishing,  particu-  await  daybreak  as  best  we  could, 
larly  during  the  winter,  as  the  water        We    reached    the    mouth  of  the 

never  freezes  there.     There  are  wide  river  next  day  in  time  for  breakfast 

open  spaces  at  these  rapids,  covered  at  a  small  Hudson  Bay  post,  for- 

when  we  passed  with  rich  luxuriant  merly  called  Hungry  Hall,  from  the 

grass,  small  spots  being  under  culti-  number  of  men  who  had  from  time 

vation  as  gardens  for  potatoes  and  to  time  nearly  died  from  starvation 
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whilst  quartered  there.  It  has  now  ing  near  shore ;  but  between  it  and 
been  renamed  Fort  Louisl  by  the  a  line  of  sandy  dunes,  which  seemed 
Company,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  bar  at 
become  shortly  a  post  of  some  im-  the  entrance  to  the  river,  and  which 
portance,  being  so  advantageously  had  been  formed  most  probably — 
situated  upon  what  will  henceforth  as  the  bar  has  been — ^when  the 
be,  until  a  lailway  is  opened,  the  river^s  mouth  was  more  to  the  north 
highway  for  Norm-western  emigra-  than  it  is  at  present  These  sand- 
tion.  Close  to  the  post  is  an  Indian  banks  extended  some  six  or  eight 
burial-ground,  where  there  were  some  miles,  running  tolerably  parallel 
coffins  raised  in  the  air  on  platforms  with  the  shore,  and  from  a  thou- 
about  six  feet  high  ;  chiefs  only  sand  to  two  thousand  yards  from  it. 
and  their  sons  are  thus  honoured  The  water  was  very*  shallow  at 
after  death.  Around  the  post  are  places ;  and  as*  we  got  towards  the 
many  Indian  potato-gardens ;  but  end  of  the  protecting  sand-banks, 
there  were  very  few  families  there  the  force  of  the  waves  increased,  so 
as  we  passed,  every  one  that  could  that  all  chance  of  beating  to  wind- 
being  away  from  the  ordinary  hunt-  ward  under  sail  was  out  of  the 
ing-grounds  at  this  season,  for  the  question.  We  were  therefore  forced 
purpose  of  collecting  wild  rice,  which  to  put  into  a  rocky  island  partly 
abounds  in  some  neighbouring  loca-  covered  with  trees,  where  we  were 
lities.  detained    two    days    by    a    heavy 

In  every  part  of  Rainy  River  westerly  gale — a  severe  trial  to  our 
sturgeon  arc  found  in  great  abun-  patience.  When  we  did  get  o%  a 
dance,  one  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  more  journey  of  two  days,  sometimes 
|)Ounds  being  no  cxtraordinaiy  fish,  imder  sail  and  sometimes  having  to 
It  is  very  good  eating,  and  is  a  depend  solely  upon  the  oar,  took  us 
great  staple  of  food  amongst  the  to  Rat  Portage,  at  the  northern  ex- 
poor  half-starved  Indians.  treroity  of  the  lake,  where  the  Winni- 

The  land  upon  each   side  is  low  peg  River  flowed  out  of  it.     Some  of 

and  marshy  at  the  mouth  of  Rainy  us  were  without  guides  in  crossing 

River,  from  which  rose  up  quanti-  the  lake,  which  for  miles  at  places  is 

ties  of  wild  duck,  disturbed  at  their  crowded  with  islands  of  all  shapes 

feast  upon  the  wild  rice  by  the  noise  and  sizes  ;  and  as  the  maps   were 

of  our  oars,  and  by  the  cheery  laugh-  altogether  wrong,    many  wandered 

ter    and    songs    of    our    men.      A  about  at  the  northern  extremity  of 

large  sand-bar  has  formed  in   the  the  lake  searching  in  vain  for  the 

Lake    of    the    Woods    immediately  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  River.     The 

across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  upon  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  about  seventy- 

which  great  seas,  rolling  in  from  the  five  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 

ocean-like  lake  beyond,  broke  with  of  about  seventy  miles.  It  is  in  reality 

a  loud  roar,  sending  up  clouds  of  three  lakes,  separated  one  from  the 

spray  in  an  angry  fashion.     Looking  other  by  clusters  of  islands,  all  more 

out  westward  as  we  passed  into  the  or  less  pretty,  some  having  fine  per- 

space  between  the  bar  and  the  shore,  pendicular  cliffs  tinted  with  many 

where  the  water  was   cahn  as  in  a  shades  of  red,  and  standing  majes- 

harbour,  the  lake  was  covered  with  tically  out  of  the  water.     All  are 

** white-horses" — bespeaking,  as  the  well  wooded,  and  in  some  there  arc 

breeze  was  freshening,  by  no  menns  a  few  acres  under  cultivation  aA  gar- 

a  pleasant  day^s  work  for  us.     No  dens,  where  the  Indians,  from  time 

open  boat  could   have  crossed  the  immemorial,  have  been  in  the  habit 

bar  4  so  we  turned  northward,  keep-  of  growing  potatoes  and  maize.     The 
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water  in  the  lake  is  nearly  luke-  one  of  the  central  islands  thus  formed 

warm,  being  from  70*^  to  78®  Fahr. ;  is  the    Hudson    Bay    poait  of    Rat 

it  is,  except  at  a  rcry  few  places,  Portage.   It  is  approached  by  a  most 

of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  almost  intricate    channel    winding    round 

opaque  from  a  profuseness  of  con-  islands    in    such    a  manner  that  a 

fervoid  growth.    These  confervse  are  stranger    would    have    very    great 

minute,  needle-shaped  organisms,  of  difficulty   in    finding   it     There    is 

a  bright-green  hue,  and  about  half  a    nice    little    farm    there,    and    a 

an    inch  in  length.     They  abound  good     garden,     the    vegetables    of 

^roughout  the  lake,  and  are  in  such  which  were  a  great  treat  after  our 

quantities  at  places  that  the  water  journey  of  so   many  days   through 

resembles    green-pea    soup.     When  a   wilderness.     There  was   a   most 

pressed  between  the  teeth  they  have  striking  difference  between  the  cli- 

a  pungent  flavour  like  mustard.  Our  mate  of  Shebandowan  and  on  the 

musquito-nets  were  here  very  useful  shores  of  this  great  lake ;  every  day's 

for  straining  the  water ;    but  even  journey  from  the  high  level  of  the 

after  that  process  had    been  gone  former  place  brought  us  into  a  more 

through,  it  was  not  fit  for  drinking  genial    temperature,  humming-birds 

until  boiled.     A  few  of  the  long,  having  been  seen  for  the  first  time 

deep   bays  receding  from  the  lake  at  French  Portage  before  we  reached 

are  free  from  this  substance ;   and  Rainy  Lake ;  and  the  corn  was  being 

upon  their  banks  lived  the  majority  cut  as  we  left  Fort  Francis,  where 

of  the  Indians  who  belong  to  this  the    summer    is    very    early.     The 

neighbourhood.  post  at  Rat   Portage   consists  of   a 

To  lose  one's  way   upon  an  ex-  few    log-houses    surrounded    by    a 

panse  of  water  like  the  Lake  of  the  high  wooden  palisading.     It  stands 

Woods,  and  to  wander  about  in  a  on  a  bank  some  fifteen  lect  high,  and 

boat,  as  the  writer  did,  through  its  when  viewed  from  the  river,  bears 

maze  of  uninhabited  islands,  where  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Burmese 

no  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  dip  village.     As  you  ascend  the  bank  to 

of  the  oars  at  regular  intervals,  or  the  enter  the  post,  you  are  surrounded 

distant  and  wpird-like  whistle  of  the  by  a  pack  of  the  leanest-looking  and 

loon,  is  to  experience  the  exquisite  most  cur-like  dogs,  who  are  always 

sensation  of  solitude  in  all  its  full  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and 

intensity.   There  are  trees  and  rocks,  have    starvation    written    on    their 

and  earth  and  water,   in  all  their  countenances,  as  well  as  evidenced 

varied  and   united  beauty,   but  no  by    their    bone-protruding    flanks. 

sign  whatever  of  man's  handiwork  They  are    to   the    Indians,   or  the 

anywhere.     Oh!  if  it  was  not  for  the  dwellers  in  the  backwoods,  during 

trouble  of  having  to  cook  one's  own  winter,  what  canoes  are  to  them  in 

dinner,  how  delicious  would  be  exist-  summer.     These    dogs    drag    their 

ence  passed  in  the  society  of  nature  I  tralneaux^  or  tohoggins  as  they  are 

The    drainage    of    an    immense  indifferently  called,  and  are  capable 

country  is  collected  in  the  Lake  of  of  lengthened  exertions  over  snow- 

the  Woods,  which  flows  into  Lake  tracks  where  no  horse  could  travel. 

Winnip^  by  the  river  of  that  name.  In  summer  they  are  turned   loose 

This  river  begins  in  the  former  lake,  about  the  post,  and  pick  up  enough  to 

flowing  from  it  by  several  channels,  eat  as  best  they  can  among  the  Indians 

all  more  or  less  romantically  pictur-  encamped  around  it ;  but  in  winter 

esque  in  their  scenery,  and  at  the  they  are  regularly  fed  upon  fish, 
entrance  to  each  of  which  there  are        The  gentleman  in  charge  of  Rat 

falls  about  thirteen  feet  high.    Upon  Portage  had  been  there  for  thirteen 
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years,  without  having  had,  during  doubt  and  apprehension  of  impend- 
that  period,  any  further  glimpse  of  ing  danger,  then  universal  amongst 
civilisation  than  what  could  be  ob-  the  loyal  inhabitants.  Kiel  was  suU 
tained  at  some  of  the  other  posts.  He  in  Fort  Garry,  surrounded  by  armed 
was  a  half-breed  married  to  a  squaw,  men  and  the  banditti  composing  his 
It  is  next  to  impossible  that  any  government.  He  still  ruled  most 
man  could  lead  such  a  solitary  life  arbitrarily;  and  although  ho  had 
and  still  retain  the  intelligence  and  permittea  the  Hudson  Bay  Corn- 
enlargement  of  ideas  imparted  by  pany  to  recommence  business,  he 
even  an  ordinary  country-school  had  forced  its  representative  to  pay 
education.  Men's  minds  are  too  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege  df 
prone  to  assimilate  with  the  minds  doing  so.  The  chief  of  the  Swampy 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  ex-  Indians  (who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
clusively  associated,  to  retain,  after  the  Red  River  for  a  distance  of  about 
a  series  of  years  spent  amongst  igno-  fifteen  miles  from  where  it  falls  into 
rant  heathens,  many  traces  of  educa-  Lake  Winnipeg)  wrote  volunteering 
tion  or  civilisation.  Great,  therefore,  the  service  of  his  people  in  any  war* 
was  our  astonishment  at  finding  the  in  which  they  could  be  made  useful 
table  neatly  arranged  with  breakfast  They  had  been  stanch  and  loyal 
things,  laid  out  on  a  clean  table-cloth,  throughout  all  the  half-breed  dis- 
when  we  entered  the  house  the  mom-  turbances,  and  had  always  been  most 
ing  after  our  arrival.  Thrice  blessed  anxious  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
is  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  rebels.  The  dread  of  calling  in  such 
pleasures  of  eating.  Your  gounnet  a  dangerous  element  as  these  Indians 
in  refined  life  really  knows  nothing  would  have  been,  had  hitherto  de- 
of  them ;  nor  has  he  ever  enjoyed  the  terrod  those  most  anxious  for  the  re- 
rapturous  sensations  which  broiled  establishment  of  order  from  making 
fish,  boiled  potatoes,  and  tea,  afibrded  any  use  of  them.  This  Indian  chiS 
us  that  morning.  En  rout^  our  daily  complained  greatly  in  his  letter  of 
meals  were  always  cooked  and  eaten  the  inconsistency  of  our  conduct  in 
in  a  hurry.  A  picnic  once  a-year  having  made  a  practice  of  punishing 
is  very  pleasant  to  the  man  accus-  Indians  when  they  robbed  or  com- 
tomed  to  eat  his  dinner  for  the  fol-  mitted  any  crime,  whilst  the  gang 
lowing  364  davs  in  a  white  cravat,  of  robbers  under  Riel  was  allowedL 
and  with  his  legs  under  an  artisti-  he  said,  to  overturn  the  lawful 
cally  decorated  table;  but  to  eat  government  of  the  country,  to  pil- 
one  s  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  lage  private  property,  to  imprison 
of  salt  pork,  beans,  and  biscuit,  sit-  loyal  men,  and  even  to  commit 
ting  on  a  log  or  stone,  day  after  day  murder  with  impunity.  A  number 
for  months  together,  is,  to  say  the  of  the  English-speaking  people  of 
least  of  it,  rather  monotonous^  and  the  lower  Red  River  Settlement 
makes  one  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a  had,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Pro- 
chair,  table,  and  clean  table-cloth  in  testant  bishop,  started  off  up  the 
a  remarkable  d^ree.  Winnipeg  River  to  meet  us  with 
At  Rat  Portage  more  letters  were  some  large  Hudson  Bay  boats, 
received  by  the  officer  commanding  having  experienced  guides  and 
from  the  Red  River  Settlement,  urg-  crews,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
ing  the  necessity  of  haste,  and  beg-  us  in  descending  that  river.  Its 
ging  of  him  to  send  on  even  a  couple  navigation  is  generally  esteemed  to 
of  hundred  men  in  advance,  for  the  be  most  dangerous,  and  none  but 
purpose  of  inspiring  confidence,  and  those  well  skilled  in  the  voyageur's 
of  puttuig  an  end  to  the  feelings  of  art,  and  acquainted  with  this  river 
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in  particular,  will  ever  attempt  to  to  assert,  that  we  left  behind  us  a 

take  boats  along  it     We  were  very  character   for  every  manly  virtue, 

deficient  in  good  steersmen,  and  had  Our  men  soon  acquu*ed  considerable} 

not  more  than  a  few  guides — ob-  skill    in  managing    their  boats,   in 

tained  at  Fort  Francis — ^who  knew  portaging,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  natural 

the  route :    so  when  this  party  of  cheery  energy  of  the  British  charae- 

men,    under    charge    of    the    Kev.  i^  shone  out  brilliantly  when  dis^ 

Mr.  Gardner,  an  English  clergyman,  played  side  by  side  with  the  apathy 

met  us  at  Rat  Portege,  we  realised  and  listlessness    of    the  half-breed 

far  the  first  time  i£at  there  was  voyageur. 

really  an  active  party  in  Manitobah,  We  were  informed  that  it  would 
who  had  not  yet  bowed  the  knee  be-  take  us  about  twenty  days  to  get  to 
fore  Baal ;  that  there  were  men  whose  Fort  Alexander,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
loyalty  was  not  of  the  lip  only,  Winnipeg  River.  This  was  very 
but  a  reality,  for  which  they  were  discouraging,  because  we  had  been 
prepared  to  leave  their  homes,  and  previously  told  by  our  leader  that 
ihare  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  we  should  reach  Fort  Garry  about 
by  their  countrymen  who  were  the  23d  of  August,  which  would  be 
struggling  through  a  vast  wilderness  impossible  if  it  were  to  take  us  so 
to  their  assistance,  and  in  order  to  long  in  descending  the  river, 
relieve  them  from  the  tyranny  to  The  journey  down  the  Winnipeg 
which  they  had  been  so  long  ex-  River  can  never  be  forgotten  if  once 
posed.  made.  The  difference  of  level  be- 
The  description  given  to  us  bv  tween  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
these  men  of  the  dangers  which  Lake  Winnipeg  is  840  feet — the 
were  before  us,  of  rapids  where  the  distance  between  them  by  river  be- 
least  false  step  would  send  us  over  ing  about  160  miles.  The  descent 
heavy  falls  into  whirlpools  of  such  down  that  number  of  feet  is  distri- 
magnitude  that  the  largest-sized  buted  throughout  30  falls  and  rapids, 
boats  are  quickly  ingulfed  in  them,  presenting  every  variety  of  river- 
made  many  of  us  wince.  When  scenery  that  nature  is  capable  of. 
shown  the  boats  in  which  we  had  For  the  first  fifty  miles  there  are 
made  the  joiuney  up  to  that  point,  numerous  islands — so  much  so,  that 
and  in  which  we  expressed  our  the  river  is  a  succession  of  lakes,  or 
determination  to  go  on,  they  shook  as  if  there  were  four  or  five  rivers 
their  heads  in  mournful  astonish-  running  side  by  side,  uniting  here 
ment  Here,  as  throughout  the  and  there  only  to  separate  a  few 
whole  of  this  Expedition,  we  found  miles  lower  down.  At  some  points 
%  general  conviction  stamped  upon  it  is,  however,  contracted  into  one 
.  (he  minds  of  every  one  of  every  class  or  two  comparatively  narrow  chan- 
that  we  met,  that  the  British  sol-  nels,  where  the  great  rush  of  water 
dier  was  a  fine  brave  fellow,  who,  resembles  a  magnified  mill-race, 
as  a  fighting  man,  was  superior  to  The  passage  of  such  places  is  always 
two  of  any  other  nation,  but  ut-  more  or  less  dangerous,  particularly 
terly  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  if  small  islands  or  large  rocks  divide 
They  thought  it  was  impossible  the  rapids  into  several  channels, 
that  he  could  carry  loads,  perform  crossing  one  another  before  they  meet 
heavy  bodily  labour,  or  endure  in  the  boiling  caldron  of  foaming 
great  physical  fatigue.  It  need  water  below.  Numerous  were  the 
scarcely  be  added  that  we  now  bear  hair-breadth  escapes:  in  many  in- 
A  very  different  reputation  in  those  stances  the  lives  of  boats'  crews 
parts ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  seemed  held  in  the  balance  for 'some 
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momentB — ^more  awful  for  those  who  it   was    palpably  evident   that   we 

watched  the  scone  from  the  bank,  were  descending  a  steeply-inclined 

than  for  the  soldiers  actually  in  the  plane.       ConsoUng     ourselves      at 

boat       Providence—a    noble    term  first  with   the   reflection    that   the 

which  this  war  in  France  has  taught  guide    knew    best    what    he    was 

newspaper    writers    to    sneer    at —  about,  we  sat  motionless,  but,  let  us 

watched  over  us  in  a  remarkable  man;  confess  it,  awe-stricken,  as  we  swept 

ncr ;  for  although  we  had  one  or  two  into  the  narrow  gully  at  the  end  of 

boats  wrecked  on  this  mighty  river,  which  the  great  noisy  roar  of  faUing 

.  and  many  men  were  for  minutes  in  waters,  and  the  columns  of  spray 

imminent  danp;er,  the  whole  force  that  curled  up  like  clouds  into  the 

reached  Lake  Winnipeg  without  any  air,  announced  the  position  of  the 

loss  of  life.  fall.     We  were  close  to  the  brink. 

There  is  no  more  deliciously  ex-  We  appeared  to  have  reached  that 

citing  pleasure  in  the  world  than  point  which    exists    in   most   falls 

that  of  running  a  really  large  and  from  whence  the  water  seems   to 

dangerous  rapid  in  a  canoe,  or  in  a  begin  its  run  preparatory  to  a  good 

small    boat      As    your  frail    skiif  jump  over  into  the  abyss  bdow* 

bounds  over  the  waves,   ever  and  and  we  knew,  from  having  watched 

anon    jumping  as  it  were  from  a  many  great  cataracts  for  hours,  that 

higher  to  a  lower  level,  whilst  the  it  was  a  bourne  from  whence  there 

paddlers  or  oarsmen  tug  away  with  was  no  return.     Quick  as  lightning 

might  and  main,  and  &e  outcrop-  the  idea  flashed  across  us  that  the 

ping  rocks  are  cleverly  avoided  by  Indians  had  made  a  mistake,  and 

the  skilful  bowsman  and  steersman,  that  everything  was  over  for  us  in 

every  pleasurable  sensation  is  ex-  this  world.      In    that   infinitesimal 

perienced.     As  each  boat  turned  into  fraction  of  time  a  glimpse  of  the 

the  slack  water  below  the  rapid,  one  countenance  of  the  sturdy  bowsmaa 

took  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  the  rather     confirmed     this     idea — ^his 

world  and  life  itself  seemed  to  be  teeth  appeared   set,  and  there  was 

diflerent  in  the  calm  stillness  there  'an  imusual  look  in  his  eye.     All 

from  what  it  was  when  we  were  creations  of  our  own  heated  fancy ; 

dashing  through  the  roaring,  rush-  for  in  another  second  the  canoe's 

ing  waters  in  mid-stream.  head  swept  in  towards  the  rocks, 

No  length  of  time,  nor  any  amount  and  was  turned  nose  up  stream  in 

of  future  adventures,  can  erase  from  tolerably   slack  water,    two  of  the 

the  writer's  mind  his  arrival  at  the  paddlers  jumping  out  and  holding 

Slave  Falls.      He  was  in  a  birch-  it  firmly   there.      All  our   poetical 

bark  canoe  manned  by   Irroquois,  j^ncies  were  rudely  disperscKi  by  a 

one  of  whom  acted  as  guide.     The  cheer  and  chorus  of  laughter  from 

regular  portage  for  the  boats  was  the  Irroquois  crew.     The  breakmg 

several  hundred  yards  from  the  falls,  of  a  paddle  in  the  hands  of  either 

and  lay  in  a  slack-water  bay,  reached  bowsman  or  steersman  would  have 

without  any  danger  as  long  as  the  been  fatal  at  that  critical  moment 

bo  ts  kept  tolerably  well  in  towards  when  we  turned  sharply  in  to  the 

the  bank  on  that  side.     Our  aston-  bank,   the  stem  being  allowed    to 

ishment  was  great  at  finding   the  swing  round  in  the  heavy  stream, 

guide  take  the  canoe  out  into  mid-  and  by  so    doing,   aid    in    driving 

stream,   where  the  current  ran  at  the  bow  inwards.      Nothing  could 

an  exciting  pace,  becoming  swifter  have  saved  us  if  such  an  accident 

every  yard,  until  at  last,  as  one  ap-  had  occurred ;  yet  here  were  these 

preached  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  Indians  chuckling  over  the  danger 
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thej  had  only  just  escaped  by  the  grand  at  places ;  and  occasionally 
exertions  of  their  greatest  skill  and  riyer-scenery  was  presented  upon 
of  their  utmost  muscular  power,  the  largest  imaginable  scale. 
They  had  needlessly  and  wittingly  Several  large-sized  rivers  j6in  the 
encountered  it,  for  they  could  have  Winnipeg,  particularly  from  the 
gained  the  shore  about  a  himdred  west,  up  some  of  which  the  Hud- 
yards  higher  up  with  comparative  son  Bay  Company  have  outlying 
ease,  and  then  lowered  their  canoes  posts.  About  half-way  to  Fort 
through  the  slack-water  pools  in  the  Alexander  is  an  English  missionary 
rocks  along  the  side  to  the  place  establishment,  with  a  good  farm  at- 
they  had  only  reached  with  extreme  tached,  and  a  few  Indian  log-shan- 
danger.  There  was  no  use  in  ties  scattered  around  it  No  clergy- 
arguing  with  them  on  the  subject ;  man  resides  there,  but  it  is  presided 
they  had  confidence  in  themselves,  over  by  a  catechist,  who  has  a  school 
and  gloried  in  any  danger  which  where  he  teaches  English  to  about 
they  felt  certain  of  overcoming.  If  twenty  or  thirty  children.  Now  and 
any  of  these  Indians  say  they  can  then  we  came  to  a  spot  capable  of 
take  you  down  a  rapid,  reliance  cultivation ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
may  be  placed  in  their  doing  so,  as  land  on  the  Upper  Wmnipog  is  poor, 
they  will  not  attempt  what  they  and  imsuited  fOr  settlement, 
feel  would  be  beyond  their  powers.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  whilst 
Therein  lies  the  great  difference  descendipg  it ;  but  as  we  neared  Fort 
between  them  and  the  white-faced  Alexander  the  weather  mended  con- 
voyageur,  who  is  so  often  foolhardy,  siderably,  the  days  being  warm  and 
and  prone  to  allow  his  pluck  to  balmy,  although  the  nights  were  al- 
overtax  his  strength  and  skill.  ways  cool  and  sometimes  extremely 

The  name  of  Slave  Falls    is    in  chilly, 

memory  of  a  base,  cruel  act  pcrpe-  The  locality  most  celebrated  for 

trated  there    some  generations  ago  its  danger   is  at  the   *^  seven    por- 

by  the  Chippewahs.     The  Sioux  of  tages,"  where  the  boats  have  to  be 

the  plains  have  alWIiys  been  their  unloaded    and   everythiug   portaged 

hereditary  enemies,  and  from   time  that    number    of    times,    although 

immemorial  raids  have  been  made  the  entire  distance    from    the    top 

by  each    into  the  other's  country,  of  the  first  to  the  bottom  of  the 

The  Chippewahs  upon  one  of  these  seventh    is    only    two    and   a  half 

forays    had    taken    two    prisoners,  miles.      The  work  was  most  wear- 

whom    thoy    kept    as    slaves.      To  ing    upon    both    men    and    boats : 

gratify   some   passing  whim,  or  to  every  one  looked  forward  to  Fort 

afford  amusement  to  their  children,  Alexander  as  the  end  of  their  hard 

they    one    day    bound    these    poor  work,   it  being    clear  -  sailing  from 

wretches  in  a  canoe,   and  in  that  thence  to  Fort  Garry.      The  finest 

manner  sent  them  over  these  falls,  scenery   on   the  river    is  at  Silver 

so  sublime  by  nature,  but  put  to  Falls;    there    is  nothing  that  can 

a  cowardly  and  degrading  use  by  compare    with    them    in    Northern 

what  we  are  taught  to  call  nature's  America  to    the    eastward  of    Red 

noblest  creature — man.  River.    Niagara  is  a  thing  apart,  as 

The     banks     of     the    river    are  there  is  nothing  elsewhere  that  can 

wooded    everywhere,    poplar    being  be  likened  to  it     Silver  Falls,  as  a 

the  prevailing  timber,  interspersed  great  rapid,  also  stands  alone.     Time 

here  and  there  with  poor  birch  and  pressed,  so  we  had  to  hurry  past 

stunted  pines.     The  syenite  rocks  them;   but  their  magnificent  gran- 

and    granite    boulders    were    very  deur   will    long    ren^ain    impressed 
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upon  the  memory  as  a  glorious  pic-  known    to   the    beerhouse>lounging 

ture,  illustrating  the  vast  power  of  rustic. 

running    water.       Owing    to    some  A  fresh  batch  of  news  from  Fort 

dividinl    rocks    above,   tiio    stream  Garry  was  here  obtained.    Riel  had 

rushes  down  this  steep  incline  in  summoned    together   his   followers, 

two  separate  volumes,  which  appear  who  had  assembled  to  the  number 

so  to  jostle    one  another  in  their  of  about  600,  and  had  endeavoured 

downward  race,  that  'in  the  centre  to  organise  a  force  to  resist,  but  had 

the  water  is  pushed  up  into  a  high  not  received  the  support  he  expect- 

ridge,  marking  their  line  of  contact,  ed.     He  had  also  called  a  council, 

until  botii  are  lost  in  the  great  chaos  who  mot  in  secret  conclave,  no  Eng- 

of  foam,   spray,  and  broken  water  lish-speaking   man   being  admitted, 

below.  Of  course  it  was  not  known  what 

The  leading  brigades  reached  Fort  had  passed  upon  that  occasion ;  but 

Alexander  on  the  morning  of  the  when  the  council  broke  up,  an  or- 

18th    August,     having     descended  der  was   sent  to  the  Hudson  Bay 

the  river  without  accident  in  nine  Company    forbidding    any    further 

and  a  half  days  instead  of  twenty,  sale  of  gunpowder  or  bullets.     This 

as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  voy-  was  done,  our  correspondent  alleged, 

ageurs,    who    were    ignorant    what  to  prevent  the  supply  of  ammuni- 

well-led    British    soldiers    can    dp,  tion    running    short    should    they 

said  we  should  take.     By  the  even-  require  it     Riel  had  been  told  that 

ing   of    the    20th    August    all    the  the  governor  would  not  go  into  the 

regular    troops    were    concentrated  Settlement  with  Bishop  Tacho,  as 

there,  the  brigades  of  militia  being  the  rebels  had  hoped,  and  to  accom- 

echeloned  along  the  river  in  rear,  plish  which  had  been  one  of   that 

at    close    intervals  one  behind  the  prelate*s  objects  in  going  to  Canada, 

other.     There  was  not  a  sick  man  RieFs  mind  was  still  much  troubled 

amongst    those    collected    at    Fort  upon  the  subject  of    an    amnesty, 

Alexander — all    looked    the  picture  which    the    Canadian    Government 

of  health  and  of  soldier-like  bearing,  did  not  seem  if^  any  haste  to  grant. 

Oh  for   100,000   such   men  I     They  All  letters    received   ended   in    the 

would    be    invincible.     Up    to    the  usual  strain,  *^  come  on  as  quickly  as 

20th  of  August  it  had  rained  upon  you  can  ;  wc  are  in  momentarv  dread 

thirteen  days  in  that  month.     The  of    our  lives  and  property."      The 

work  had  been  incessant  from  day-  general   tenor  of  the  news  proved 

light  until  dark,  but  no  murmur  was  two    things — first    that    there    was 

heard.     The   men    chaffed  one  an-  every  possibility,  almost  amounting 

other  about  being  mules  and  beasts  to  a  probability,  of  resistance  being 

of  burden  ;  but  when  they  saw  their  offered ;   and  secondly,   that  should 

officers  carrving  barrels  of  flour  and  our  advance  be  opposed,  the  number 

pork  on  their  backs,  and  fairly  shar-  we  should  have  to  meet  would  be 

mg  their  fatigues,  eating  the  same  small  compared  with  that  at  RiePs 

rations,  and  living  just  as  they  did,  disposal  during  the  past  winter.     It 

they  realized  the  necessity  for  exer-  was  therefore  determined  to  push  on 

tion.     There  must  surely  be  some  at  once  with  the  60th  Rifles,   the 

inherent  good  in  a  regimental  sys-  detachments  of  Royal  Engineers  and 

tem  which  can  thus  in  a  few  years  of  Royal  Artillery  with  their  two  7- 

convert    the  British    lout  hito  the  pounder  guns, 

highly-trained     soldier,     developing  We  waited  half   a  day  in  hopes 

in    him  qualities  such  as    cheerful  that    the   two  leading  brigades  of 

obedience,  endurance,  &c.  &c.,  un-  militia,   which  were  known   to   be 
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close  behind,  might  come  up ;  but  as  up  in  a  long  line,  side  by  side,  with 

they  did  not  do  so  in  that  time,  we  their    bows   on    the    beach.     Fires 

started  without  them,  for  the  wind  were  soon  lighted,  and  a  few  tents 

was  fair,  and  when  foul  it  is  often  pitched  here  and   there.      As    one 

impossible  to  get  round  the  point  at  looked  down  from  the  high   bank 

Elk  Island  in  Lake  Winnipeg  for  upOn  the  busy  scene  below,  where 

days  together.  all  was  cheerful  bustle,  the  hum  of 

There  are  numerous  clearances  voices,  the  noise  of  the  axe  chop- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Alexander,  ping  wood,  and  now  and  then  the 
where  some  half-breed  farmers  have  crashing  sound  of  a  falling  tree,  one 
established  themselves.  There  *s  realised  how  quickly  the  solitude  of 
also  a  very  fine  farm  belonging  to  the  forest  is  transformed  into  life 
the  post  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva-  by  the  presence  of  man,  endowed 
tion.  The  land  is  very  rich  for  as  he  is  with  so  many  wants.  The 
about  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  back  climate  was  that  of  the  south  of 
from  the  river,  beyond  that  being  a  Europe ;  and  as  the  sun  set  beyond 
succession  of  swamps  impassable  a  horizon  of  water,  one  might  have 
during  the  summer,  but  travelled  imagined  one's  self  in  some  Grecian 
over  when  frozen  in  winter.  The  island  looking  out  upon  the  Medi- 
Fort  is  like  the  others  already  de-  terranean,  the  beach  covered  with 
scribed,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  crews  and  boats  of  a  corsair 
has  a  less  decayed  air  about  it.     It  fleet. 

stands  on  yie  left  bank,  which  is  ReveilU  sounded  next  morning 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  ere  it  was  light ;  and  after  a  hiirried 
and  is  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  breakfast,  we  once  more  embarked, 
the  river.  There  is  a  Protestant  mis-  steering  about  S. W.  for  the  mouth 
sion  here,  and  much  good  is  done  by  of  the  Red  River.  Lake  Winnipeg 
its  schools,  in  which  English  is  is  264  miles  long,  by  about  35  miles 
taught.  The  21st  of  August  being  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  9000 
Sunday,  there  was  a  parade  for  square  miles.  It  drains  about 
divine  service  in  the  morning,  at  400,000  square  miles  of  country, 
which  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Its  average  depth  is  not  more  than 
Bay  Company,  and  the  few  half-  from  6  to  8  feet;  and  those  who 
breed  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  navigated  it  for  many  years 
joined  us  in  prayers  for  the  success  say  it  is  filling  up  more  and  more 
of  the  operation  we  were  about  to  every  year.  Owing  to  this  shallow- 
undertake,  ness,  a  little  wind  soon  raises  a  very 

The  afternoon   was  lovely,    with  heavy  sea,  the  waves  being  so  high 

a  bright  warm  sun    shining  down  at  times  for  days  together  that  no 

upon  us  as  our  fleet  of  fifty  boats  boats  can  venture  on  it     Many  of 

hoisted  their  sails,  and  started  with  the  detachments  in  rear  were  thus 

a   light   wind    from  the   S.W.     It  detained  at  Fort  Alexander  and  in 

was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  a  sub-  the  neighbourhood  of  Elk  Island. 

ject  well  worthy  of  an  artist.     As  As  we  approached  the  mouths  of 

we  rounded  the  point  of  Elk  Island,  Red    River,   the    water   became  so 

eighteen  miles  N.W.  from  Fort  Alex-  shallow  at  places  that  many  of  oui 

ander,  evening  was  falling  fast ;  so  boats  grounded ;  but  as  the  day  was 

we  halted  for  the  night  in  a  bay  calm  and  the  bottom  was  muddy 

with  a  wide  sandy  beach  between  they  did  not  suffer  any  damage, 

the  water  and  the  high  overhanging  The  scenery  is  extremely  dreary  as 

bank,  which  was  covered  with  tim-  one  nears  the  river — not  a  tree  to  be 

her,  chiefly  birch.     The  boats  drew  seen,  and  only  a  few  bushes  at  places 
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where  the  land  seemed  to  be  some-  been  sent  for,  arrived  in  the  middle 
what  higher  than  elsewhere.  Great  of  the  night,  and  corroborated  this 
flats  of  alluvial  deposit  stretched  statement.  No  one  at  Fort  Garry, 
out  int^  the  lake,  all  densely  covered  he  said,  expected  us  so  soon,  or 
with  reeds  and  rushes,  a  fitting  knew  anything  of  our  doings,  fur- 
homo  for  the  ^ocks  of  wild-duck  ther  than  that  some  of  our  boats 
tliat  quacked  out  a  greeting  to  us  as  had  been  seen  on  the  Lake  of  the 
we  approached  them.  Woods. 

Where  the  left  bank  terminates  An  early  start  the  following  morn- 
there  is  a  little  firm  ground,  upon  ing,  the  23d  of  August,  enabled  us 
which  a  few  Indians  were  encamp-  to  reach  the  Lower  Fort  in  time  for 
ed,  who   fired   their  guns  off  as  a  breakfast. 

salute  as  we  landed  to  cook  dinners  As  we  advanced  towards  it,  the 
at'  about  1  o'clock.  A  few  presents  people  turned  out  from  every  house 
soon  made  us  friends ;  and  they  on  both  banks — the  men  cheered,  the 
consented  to  man  a  canoe  to  take  women  waved  handkerchiefs,  and 
up  a  loyal  half-breed  whom  we  had  the  bells  of  the  churches,  which  are 
with  us  to  the  Lower  or  Stone  Fort,  all  Protestant  below  Fort  Garry, 
as  it  was  considered  desirable  that  were  rung  to  manifest  the  universal 
we  should  communicate  secretly  joy  felt  at  seeing  us.  At  some 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  officer  in  places  numbers  of  Indians  were  en- 
charge  of  that  post.  Dinner  over,  camped,  who  welcomed  us  by  the  dis- 
we  lost  no  time  in  pushing  on ;  but  charge  of  firearms.  As  each  man 
the  wind,  unfortunately,  was  blow-  emerged  from  his  wigwam,  bang, 
ing  down  stream,  so  that  pulling  bang,  went  h\9>  double-barrelled  gun« 
against  the  current  was  laborious  As  wo  neared  the  Stone  Fort  the 
work.  We  advanced  in  three  lines  farms  became  better,  and  the  left 
of  boats,  the  guns  in  the  leading  bank  more  thickly  settled — the  op- 
boats  of  one  line,  and  kept  ready  posite  side  of  the  river  being  covered 
for  action  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  poplar,  aspen,  and  thick  under- 
We  had  hoped  to  have  reached  the  growth.  The  banks  became  higher 
Lower  Fort  by  evening;  but  night  and  steeper  as  we  ascended  the 
coming  on  when  we  were  still  river,  exposing  to  view  a  section 
about  twelve  miles  from  it,  we  were  which  would  have  delighted  a  geo- 
forced  to  halt  opposite  the  Indian  logical  explorer.  The  surface  was 
settlement  composed     apparently    of    alluvial 

The  chief  of  these  loyal  swampy  clay  and  vegetable  mould,  four  or 

Indians  soon  made  his  appearance,  five  feet  deep,   lying  over  clay  in- 

and  had  a  pow-wow  with  Colonel  terspcrsed  with  boulders  to  a  depth 

Wolseley,  being  dismissed,  after  a  of   about  ten  feet;   under  it  again 

lengthened  conversation,   with   pr«-  was  stratified  limestone  of  a  highly 

sents   of  pork  and  flour.     He  told  fossiliferous  character,  and  of  a  light 

us  that  although  every  one  had  long  brownish-yellow  colour — it  was  the 

been  expecting  us,  no  news  of  our  first  limestone  we  had  seen  during 

whereabouts  had  lately  reached  him ;  our  journey.     The  upper  half  of  the 

so  that,  until  he  saw  the  fleet  com-  banks  was  nearly  perpendicular ;  the 

ing  round  the  bend  in  the  river,  ho  lower  half,  being  composed  of  debris 

was  not  aware  that  our  leading  de-  from  the  clay,  boulders,  and  disinte- 

tachment    had    even   reached    Fort  grated  limestone,   formed    an    easy 

iUexander.  slope.     When  wet,  the  mud  formed 

The     Hudson    Bay    Company's  from  these  substances  is  of  such  a 

officer  from  the  Lower  Fort  having  soapy  and  sticky  nature  that  it  is 
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almost    impossible  to  walk  over  it  stantly.     We    took    every    possible 

without  losing  your  shoes.  precaution  to  prevent  intelligence  of 

As  we  pulled  into  shore  in  front  our  arrival  in  the  river  from  reach- 

of  the  Stone  Fort,  we  were  welcomed  ing  Fort  Garry.     No  one  was  per- 

by  cheers  from  all  the  people,  who,  mitted    to   pass    in   that    direction, 

from  below,  had  proceeded  there  on  although  every  one  was  allowed  to 

horseback  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  come  within  our  line  of  skirmishers. 

row  past  their  farms.     The  union-  This  was  done  so  successfully,  that 

jack  was  hoisted  by  the  servants  of  although  we  halted  for  the  night  at 

the  Company — an  emblem  of  nation-  only  six  miles  from  the  place,  Riol 

ality  that  none  had  dared  to  display  did    not    know    positively  that    wc 

for   many  months.     Joy  was  writ  were  in  the  river.     A  vague  report 

ten  on  every  one's  countenance.  of  some   boats  with  men  in  them 

The  Lower  or  Stone  Fort  is  being  on  their  way  up  towards  the 
twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  by  Fort  had  reached  the  village  of 
road  from  Fort  Garry,  and  stands  Winnipeg;  but  there  had  been  so 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  many  previous  rumours  of  a  similar 
It  is  a  square  enclosure,  with  large  nature  from  week  to  week  in  the 
circular  bastions  at  each  angle,  the  two  preceding  months,  that  no  one 
walls  being  of  substantial  masonry  credited  it.  We  subsequently  as- 
and  loopholed  throughout.  There  certained  that  Riel  and  O'Donoghue 
is  a  good  steam-mill,  where  the  Hud-  rode  out  late  at  night  in  our  direc- 
son  Bay  Company  grind  all  the  tion;  but  heavy  rain  coming  on  as 
flour  they  require  in  this  northern  they  approached  our  pickets,  and 
department.  The  stone  used  in  all  being  in  dread  of  capture,  they  re- 
these  buildings  is  quarried  from  the  turned  without  any  certain  informa- 
bank  on  which  the  Fort  stands,  which  tion  regarding  us. 
is  there  about  forty  feet  high.  We  Our  advance  up  the  river  had 
discharged  all  surplus  stores  here,  much  of  a  triumphal  procession 
retaining  only  enough  provisions  about  it  Every  church-bell  rang  out 
for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lighten  our  its  peal  of  welcome ;  ladies  in  their 
boats  as  much  as  possible.  A  com-  best  toilettes,  squaws  with  papooses 
pany  of  the  60th  Rifles  was  mounted  on  their  backs,  the  painted  warrior 
on  ponies  and  in  carts,  and  extended  of  the  plain — all  testified  joy  after 
as  a  line  of  skirmishers  on  the  left  their  own  fashion.  There  are  some 
bank,  with  orders  to  keep  well  small  rapids  a  few  miles  above  the 
ahead,  but  always  in  communication  Stone  Fort  caused  by  a  ledge  of 
by  signallers  with  the  boats.  An  limestone  cropping  up  and  forming 
oflBcer  on  horseback  was  sent  to  ex-  a  natural  dam  to  the  waters  above, 
limine  the  right  bank,  so  as  to  pro-  The  detention  caused  by  having  to 
tect  us  from  surprise  there,  although  pole  and  track  up  so  many  boats  at 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  op-  one  time  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
position  being  attempted  on  that  get  a  good  view  of  us ;  so  they  as- 
side,  even  should  Riel  intend  fight-  scmbled  in  numbers  to  do  so. 
ing.  The  bandit  potentate,  accord-  The  wind  being  against  us,  we 
ing  to  the  news  of  the  day  before  had  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a  point 
from  Fort  Garry,  was  still  in  the  six  miles  by  road  from  Fort  Garry. 
Fort,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  Our  bivouac  was  carefully  watched 
friend  Bishop  Tache,  who  was  hourly  by  a  cordon  of  sentries  on  both 
expected.  Strict  watch  and  guard  banks  of  the  river,  and  trustworthy 
was  still  maintained  by  his  armed  men  were  sent  forward  into  the  vil- 
foUowers,  whose  numbers  varied  con-  lage  near  the  Fort  to  gain  inf orma- 
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lion,  and  meet  us  in  the  early  mom-  cathedral,  the  union-jack  was  run 
ing,  as  it  was  intended  to  march  up  to  the  steeple,  and  its  bells  nuig 
upon  the  Fort  at  daybreak.  The  out  a  musical  welcome  to  the  ox- 
^*  shave"  that  night  was,  that  we  peditionary  force.  The  left  bank  was 
should  have  a  fight;  and  it  was  neatly  cultivated  and  well  settled, 
well  that  we  had  something  to  cheer  the  population  being  entirely  of 
us,  for  a  more  dreary  attempt  at  ro-  English  and  Scotch  descent  The 
pose  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  other  bank  was  a  tangled  mass  of 
It  began  to  pour  with  rain  soon  poor  timber,  and  an  underbrush 
after  nightfall,  and  continued  with-  consisting  of  hazel  and  rose  bushes, 
out  cessation  until  morning.  To  intertwined  with  Virginia  creeper, 
march  upon  Fort  Garry  was  out  of  The  moderately -rapid  current  in  the 
the  question,  or  at  least  it  would  river  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  cut 
have  been  folly  to  have  attempted  out  for  itself  a  canal-like  channel, 
it,  when  we  had  the  means  of  going  which  averaged  from  150  to  800 
there  by  water,  as  the  face  of  the  yards  in  width.  The  floods  in 
country  was  changed  into  a  sea  of  spring,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  have 
mud.  Roads  there  are  none  on  in  the  last  twenty  years  douoled  in 
these  prairies  in  the  ordinary  accep-  some  places  the  distance  between 
tation  of  the  term.  Places  between  the  banks,  which  are  of  most  tena- 
which  there  is  any  traffic  are  joined  cious  clay,  steep  throughout^  and 
by  cart-tracks,  for  which  a  width  of  generally  about  thirty  feet  high, 
about  eighty  yards  is  allowed  when  We  landed  at  a  place  called  Pomt 
they  pass  through  a  farm ;  so  that  Douglas  on  the  left  bank,  where  the 
when  one  spot  becomes  cut  up,  the  river  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  east- 
traveller  can  have  a  wide  margin  to  ward ;  so  that,  although  it  is  only 
select  his  way  from  upon  each  side  about  two  miles  by  road  to  the  Fort, 
of  the  old  path.  it  is  about  six  there  by  river.     Our 

This  necessary  change  of  plan  skirmishers  had  collected  a  few  carts 
was  annoying,  as  we  had  looked  and  horses,  sufficient  for  the  con- 
forward  to  advancing  upon  the  Fort  veyanco  of  some  tools,  ammuniticm, 
in  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum-  &c.  &>c.  The  guns  were  fastened 
stance  of  war.  by  their  trails  to  the  rear  of  carts, 

As  we  bent  over  our  fires  at  day-  and  dragged  along  in  that  manner, 

break,  trying  to  get  some  warmth  Messengers  who  had  been  sent  on 

for  oiu:  bodies,  and  sufficient  heat  the  previous  evening  to  the  village 

to  bbil  the  kettles,  a  more  miserable-  of    Winnip^  joined  us  here  with 

looking  lot  of  objects  it  would  be  information  that  Kiel  and  his  gang    * 

impossible  to  imagine.     Every  one  were  still  in  the  Fort,  and  that  the 

was  wet  through  ;  we  were  cold  and  current  rumour  was  that  he  intended 

hungry ;    our    very  enemies  would  to  fight     He  had  distributed  addi- 

have  pitied  our  plight     A  hurried  tionid  ammunition  amongst  his  men, 

breakfast  of    tea  and    biscuit   was  and  the  gates  were  closed  and  the 

soon  over,  and  we  were  again  in  the  guns  loaded. 

boats  by  6   a.m.,   rowing   in  three  The    men    were    quickly  ashore, 

columns    towards    Fort    Garry,    as  and    advanced    towards    the    Fort 

upon  the  preceding  day.     It  poured  under  cover  of  a  line  of  skirmishers, 

heavily,   and    the    country  was    at  It  was  heavy  work  marching  through 

places  a    sheet  of    water,   through  the  deep  mud  with  a  driving  nun 

which  our  skirmishers  on  the  banks  beating  m  our  faces,  making  it  very 

had  to  wade  as  best  they    could,  difficult  to  see  more  than  a  few  hun- 

As  we  approached   the  Protestant  drod   yards    before   us.      Notwith- 
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standing  all  these  drawbacks,  the  of  smoke  from  an  embrasure,  to  be 
men's  pace  was  most  elastic,  and  followed  by  the  whizz  of  a  romid- 
they  were  in  the  highest  spirits  at  shot  past  om*  heads.  Every  mo- 
the  prospect  of  a  fight,  which  all  ment  increased  ihe  excitement:  the 
the  inhabitants  we  encountered  skirmishers  quickened  their  pace  as 
now  assured  us  we  were  certain  of  they  neared  the  place,  as  if  in  dread 
haying.  The  village  of  Winnip^  lest  others  should  enter  it  before 
is  a  small  collection  of  houses,  them.  Everything  remaining  silent, 
chiefly  of  wood,  situated  about  800  some  staff  officers  were!  sent  gallop- 
yards  north  of  the  "Fort,  with  which  ing  round  to  see  if  the  southern 
a  straight  road  connects  it.  The  gate  was  open,  and  what  was  going 
Fort  is  in  the  right  angle  formed  by  on  in  rear  of  the  Fort.  They  soon 
the  junction  of  the  Assinaboine  with  returned,  bringing  word  that  it  was 
the  Red  River,  being  north  of  the  evacuated,  and  the  gates  left  open, 
former,  and  west  of  the  latter  stream.  This  was  at  first  a  sad  disap- 
It  was  known  that  there  was  a  boat-  pointment  to  the  soldiers,  who,  hav- ' 
bridge  over  the  Assinaboine,  imme-  ing  gone  through  so  much  toil  in 
diately  opposite  the  southern  gate  of  order  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
the  Fort  It  was  therefore  desirable  longed  to  be  avenged  upon  its  au- 
to draw  our  line  of  attack  round  it,  thors.  Our  victory,  although  blood- 
so  as  to  command  the  two  rivers,  less,  was  complete.  We  dragged  out 
and  so  getting  the  enemy  into  the  some  of  the  rebel  guns,  and  fired  a 
comer  formed  by  them,  prevent  his  royal  salute  as  the  union- jack  was 
escape.  run  up  the  flagstaff,  from  which 
Instead  therefore,  of  passing  had  floated,  for  so  many  months,  the 
directly  through  the  village,  we  rebel  banner  that  had  been  worked 
swept  round  to  the  west,  leaving  it  for  Riel  by  the  nuns  in  the  convent 
on  our  left;  and  when  clear  of  it,  attached  to  Bishop  Tache's  cathe- 
swung  round  our  right  with  the  in-  dral.  The  scene  inside  the  Fort  was 
tention  of  taking  up  a  position  com-  most  depressing:  the  square  in  front 
manding  the  bridge.  The  people  in  of  the  principal  house  was  under 
the  village  assured  us  that  Riel  was  water,  and  there  was  mud  and  filth 
in  the  Fort,  and  intended  to  resist  everywhere.  Riel  and  some  of  his 
Several  were  asked  to  go  forward  in  friends  had  remained  in  the  Fort  up 
advance  of  our  skirmishers,  to  ascer-  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and 
tiun  if  the  southern  gate  was  closed  had  only  left  when  they  saw  our 
and  the  walls  manned;  but  all  skirmishers.  Their  breakfast  was 
feared  to  do  so.  As  we  passed  the  still  on  the  table ;  and  their  clothes 
village  we  could  see  the  guns  in  the  and  arms  lay  scattered  about  through 
embrasures  bearing  in  our  direction,  the  numerous  houses  they  had  occu- 
Some  people  in  buggies  were  de-  pied,  in  a  manner  denoting  the  sud- 
scried  going  off  from  the  Fort  westr  denness  of  their  departure, 
erly,  but  were  brought  to  a  halt  Every  one  was  drenched  with 
by  our  skirmishers.  They  proved  rain;  and  as  the  ground  round  the 
to  be  some  of  Riel's  counsellors ;  Fort  was  deep  with  mud,  the  men 
but  nothing  could  be  learned  from  were  temporarily  lodged  in  the  store- 
them.  The  atmosfdiere  was  so  houses  and  buildings  within  it 
thick  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  Fort  Qarry  is  a  rectangular  paral- 
out,  even  with  our  glasses,  whether  lelogram,  surrounded  by  high  walls 
men  were  or  were  not  standing  to  of  masonry,  except  on  the  northern 
the  guns  which  we  saw.  We  ex-  side,  where  they  are  formed  of  large 
pected  every  moment  to  see  a  puff  square  logs  placed  horizontally,  one 
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over    the    o^her.     At    each  of   the  westward.     Far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
southern  angles,  and  half-way  down  there  is  stretched  out  before  you  an 
the  eastern  and  western  faces,  there  ocean  of  grass,  whose  vast  immen- 
is  a  circular  tower  affording  flanking  sity  grows  upon  you  more  and  more 
defence  to  the  place.     The  Assina-  the  longer  you  gaze  upon  it     Gallop 
boino  River  flows  at  about  a  hundred  out  alone  in  the  evening  for  a  few 
yards  from  its  southern  side.  Like  the  miles  from    the  Fort  towards  the 
Red  River,  its  banks  are  steep,  and  of  S.W.,  and  the  most  unimpression- 
very  sticky  clay,  the  Fort  being  about  able  of    mortals  will  experience  a 
forty  feet  above  the  water's  level,  novel  sensation?    A  feelmg  of  in- 
Looking  east  over  the  Red  River,  describably  buoyant  freedom  seems 
one  sees  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe-  to  tingle  through  every  nerve,  mak- 
dral,   with  its  monastery,  convent,  ing  the  old  feel  young  again.     Old 
and  bishop^s  palace,   all    well-built  age  and  decrepitude  belong  to  civil- 
and    neatly-kept    buildings.      Close  isation  and  the  abodes  of  men.     We 
to  them  are  some  miserably  squalid  can  even  associate  it  in  our  mind 
cabins    belonging    to    French   half-  with  mountains,  whose  rocks  them- 
breeds,  whose  houses  generally  are  selves  appear  as  monuments  of  pre- 
vastly  inferior  in  every  respect  to  ceding  centuries;  and  the  withered' 
those  of  British  origin.     The  eastern  and  fallen   trees  in  ancient  forests 
horizon  is  formed  of  trees,  chiefly  seem  akin  to  it :  but  upon  the  bound- 
ppplar  and  aspen ;  for  although  the  less  prairies,  with  no  traces  of  man 
regular  wooded  country  is  not  reach-  in  sight,  nature  looks  so  fresh  and 
ed  for  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Red  smiling  that  youth  alone  is  in  con- 
River,  still  there  are  numerous  belts  sonance  with  it 
of  wood  intersecting  the  prairie  in  Notwithstanding  the  badness   of 
that    direction.      Looking    up    that  the  weather  on  the  day  that  we  took 
river  towards   the   south,    the    eye  possession  of  Fort  Garry,  numbers 
wanders  over  a  series  of  wretchedly-  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  came  in  to 
tilled  farms,  with  their  houses  and  see  their  deliverers.     All  were  most 
barns  situated  upon  both  banks,  and  anxious    that  immediate  vengeance 
interspersed    here    and    there  with  should  bo    taken    upon    the    rebel 
patches  of  poplar,  dwarf  oak,  wil-  leaders,   and  many  volunteered    to 
low,   and  underbrush.     The  banks  capture  Riel  and  others  of  his  gang, 
of  the  Assinaboine  are  skirted  by  who  were  stated  to  be  still  within 
woods  of  a  similar  description,  having  easy  reach.     The  officer  command- 
occasional  clearances  for  the  squalid  ing  the  troops  had  had  no  civil  au- 
houses  of  the  French  Jialf-brceds,  thority  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
who  occupy  the    adjoining    farms.  Canadian  Government,  so  it  was  not 
Looking    north,    the    whitewashed  in  his  power  to  issue  warrants  for 
buildings  constituting  the  village  of  their  arrest.     The  Ottawa  Ministry 
Winnipeg,   and  the  farmhouses  of  had  intended  that  the  civil  Lieuten- 
w ell- to-do  English-speaking  people,  ant-Governor    whom    they  had  ap- 
give  an  air  of  prosperity  to  the  land-  pointed  for  the  province  of  Manito- 
Hcapc :  in  the  di&tance  is  the  square  bah    should  have  arrived   at    Fort 
tower    of    the    badly-built    English  Garry  either  with  or   immediately 
cathedral,  all  out  of  the  perpendi-  after  us.     We<teached  that  place  on 
cular,  and  foreboding  a  fall  at  no  the  morning  of  the  24tli  August,  but 
very  distant  time.  he  did  not  get  there  until  the  even- 
The    one    point  of    view  having  ing  of  the  2d  September,  no  arranse- 
peculiar  interest  to  the  stranger  is  ment    having    been    made   by   ue 
gained  by  turning  weat  or  south-  Canadian  Ministry  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of   the  province  during  that  these  rebels  being  allowed  to  liye  at 

interregnum.         Colonel     Wolseley  large. 

found  himself  in  a  difficult  position.  Every  precaution  was    taken    by 
The  most  influential  people,  longing  the  military  to  prevent  any  serious 
for  some  form  of  government  that  disturbance.     Armed  parties  patrol- 
would  be  strong  enough  to  afford  led  about  the  Fort  and  through  the 
the    community  protection,   begged  village  each  night  imtil  everything 
him  to  assume  the  position  of  pro-  was  quiet,  and  a  few  special  con- 
visional    Lieutenant-Governor.       To  stables  were  sworn  in  as  policemen 
have    done    so    would    have    been  to  assist  in  preserving  order  in  the 
illegal;  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-  town.      Unfortunately,  whisky  was 
pany,   represented    by    its    officers,  to  be    had  'in  every  shop    in    the 
wel'e  de  jure  the  rulers  of  the  coun-  village ;    and   the  Indians  who  had 
try,  until  an  official  communication  served  with  us  as  voyageurs  added 
had    been  received  announcing    its  to    the  excitement  by   their    noisy 
transfer  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  drunkenness.     The  Lieutenant-Gov- 
As   the  rebels  had    bolted  without  emor  was    hourly    expected ;     but 
firing  a  shot,    to    have    proclaimed  as    day  after    day   passed  without 
martial   law  would    have  been  un-  his  being  heard  of,  a  good  deal  of 
warrantable.      He  therefore  insisted  nice  management  was  required    to 
upon  the  senior  officer  of  the  Com-  keep  things  quiet,  and  prevent  any 
pany  then  present  being  recognised  collision   between  the  loyalists  and 
as  governor  of  the  province,  as  if  those    who    had   recently    been    in 
there  had  never  been  any  rebellion  arms  against  her  Majesty.     If  mili- 
whatever,  and  as  if  the  rule  of  the  tary  rule  had  been  resorted  to,  quiet 
Company    had    continued    without  and  peace  could    have  been   easily 
any  break,  until  the  newly-appointed  maintained  ;   but  it  was  considered 
Lieutenant-Governor  arrived.  essential  for  political  reasons  to  keep 
Few,  except  those  who  have  had  the  military  element    in  the  back- 
revolutionary  experience,   can  form  ground  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
a  just  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs  make  it  appear  that  law  and  order 
on   the   Red    River   for  some  days  were  maintEuned  there  in  the  same 
after  our  arrival.      There  were  no  manner  as   in  the   other  Canadian 
police  to  maintain  order;   all  those  provinces.     The  difficulty  of  doing 
who  had  during  the  past  winter  suf-  so    may    be     partially    appreciated 
fered  in  body  or  in  property  from  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the 
RiePs  tyranny,  considered  they  were  former    machinery    of    government 
justified  in  avenging  themselves  up-  had  disappeared,  and  even  the  few 
on  those  who  had  had  any  connec-  magistrates     who     remained    were 
.  tion  with  rebel  affairs.     The  reaction  afraid  or  disinclined  to  act     There 
from  the  state  of  fear  and  trembling  was  no  law  officer  of  any  descrip- 
in  which  all  had  lived  for  the  pre-  tion ;    so  that  in  reality  order  was 
ceding  ten  months  was  too  great  for  kept  by  the  moral  effect  produced 
many,   and    there  was   some    little  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  and 
trouble  in  keeping  them  in  proper  by  the  consciousness  that  they  would 
restraint.      The    rebel    leaders    had  be  used  at  any  moment  if  necessary 
disappeared,  but  many  of  their  ad-  for  the  suppression  of  disturbance, 
herents  had  merely  gone  home,  hop-  There  were  occasionally  rumours  of 
ing  to  be  forgotten  through  the  in-  armed  bodies  of  rebels  collecting  on 
significance  of  their  position.     Those  the  frontier,  or  in  the  plains  to  the 
who  had  remained  loyal  were  loud  west ;    but  as  soon   as  the  people 
in    expressing    their   discontent    at  generally  perceived  that  no  arrests 
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were  being  made  by  the  military,  suit  on  that  side  of  it  than  if  they 
and  that  even  the  few  leading  rebels  followed  the  regular  road  to  Pem- 
who    had    been    captured    by   our  bina,  which  runs  on  the  western  or 
skirmishers  in  their  advance  upon  left    bank  of    that  stream.      Night 
the  Fort  had  been  released  without  having  set  in,  they  bivouacked  on 
any  trial  whatever,  public  confidence  the    plain,   and    upon    waking    the 
revived.      Even    the    poor    ignorant  following    morning  discovered    thai 
French  half-breeds,  who  had  been  their  horses  had  disappeared.     They 
misled  by  their  priests  for  political  were  without  food,  but  their  pockete 
objects,  accepted  the  position,  and  were  well  lined  with  stolen  money, 
settled  down  to  their  ordinary  occu-  Having  lost  their  horses,  and  that 
pations.       In    such    sparsely- popu-  side    of    the    river  being    little    in- 
lated  countries,  revolutionary  move-  habited,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
mcnts  hold  within  themselves   the  to  cross  to  the  other  bank.     There 
germ  of  dissolution.      It  is  difScult  was  no  boat,  so  they  set  to  work 
to    collect    the    men    together    for  pulling  down  a  fence  to  make  a  raft 
action ;  and  if  collected,  it  is  diffi-  They  could  not  find  enough  rope  or 
cult  to  obtain  food,  or  funds  to  buy  cord  to  fasten  it  together,  so  RieVs 
it    for    them.      Riel  got  over    this  follower — his    late    "  Secretary    of 
diflSculty  by  seizing  upon  the  Hud-  State " — took  off  his  trousers  and 
son    Bay   Company   stores  of    pro-  used  them  for  that  purpose.     Upon 
visions  as  a  preliminary  step  in  his  landing  on  the  other  side  they  were 
rebellion.      lie    was    thus    able    to  assailed  by  the  farmer,  who  had  serai 
feed,   clothe,   and    pay  his  soldiers  them   pulling  down   his  fence,  and 
at    the   Company^s  expense.     If  at  were    forced    to  disgorge    some   of 
the    outset    of     his    revolutionary  their  plunder  as  compensation  for 
•career  Fort  Garry  had  been  set  on  the  damage.     Two  days  afterwards 
fire,    and    all    its    stores    of    food,  they    reached    Pembina — Riel   with 
money,    clothing,    ammunition,    &c  bare  feet,  swollen  and  sore  from  the 
Ac,  thus  burnt,  the  rebellion  would  journey.     He  found  that  he  was  not 
have  been  smothered  and  buried  in  at  all  well  received  by  the  Ameri- 
'  the  smoke  and  ashes.  cans  there,  who  had  taken  umbrage 
Riel  in   his  fall  experienced  the  at  his  having  imprisoned  their  con- 
fickleness  of  Dame  Fortune.     On  the  sul ;  so  he  went  to  St  Josephs,  a  vil- 
'  2dd   August    he  was    the    despotic  lage  about  fifty  miles  to  the  west, 
potentate  issuing  orders  like  a  die-  and  within  a  few  miles  of  our  fron- 
tator,  there  being  none  to  gainsay  tier.      He    had    previously    sent    a 
him.     Early  in  the  forenoon  on  the  large  proportion  of  his   plunder  to 
following    morning    he  might   have  that  place ;    and,  according   to  the 
been  seen  accompanied  only  by  one  latest  received  accounts,  he  is  still 
follower,  both  on  stolen  horses,  gal-  there,  living  comfortably  in  the  en- 
loping  through  the  rain  and  mud,  joyment  of  his  stolen  property, 
their    backs  towards    the  scene  of  The  first  detachment  of  tiie  reg- 
thcir  villany.      Let  us  hope  that  as  ular  troops  started  from  Fort  Qarry 
he    passed    in  his    flight    the  spot  on  their  return-journey  to  Canada 
where  the  poor  Canadian  volunteer  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  all  of 
had  been  murdered  by  his  orders,  he  them  had  left  on  the  8d  of  Septem- 
repented  him  of  his  crime.     These  ber.     The  two  militia  regiments  had 
two  worthies,  the  master  and  the  been  quartered,  one  in  the  Lower  or 
man,   having  crossed    to    the  right  Stone  Fort,  the  other  in  Fort  (Jarry. 
.  bank  of  the  Red  River,  fled  south.  The  regulars    had   all  crossed    the 
hinking  they  were  safer  from  pur-  height  of  land  near  Lake  Superior 
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on  their  retum-joumey  before  the  a  moment's  reflection  for  the  doings 
1st  of  October,  and  were  in  their  of  this  little  British  armj.  No 
barracks  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  home  newspapers  cared  to  record  its 
before  the  autumn  had  closed  in.  success,  nor  to  sound  one  single  note 
So  elided  the  Red  Riyer  Expe-  of  praise  in  its  honour.  By  the 
dition  —  an  undertaking  that  will  careful  administration  of  General 
long  stand  out  in  our  military  Lindsay,  and  the  officers  he  had 
chronicles  as  possessing  character-  selected  to  carry  out  his  orders,  the 
istics  peculiarly  its  own.  The  force  total  expense  of  the  whole  Expe- 
which  landed  at  Massowah  in  1867  dition  was  under  £100,000,  one 
had  to  march  about  400  miles  quarter  of  which  only  is  to  be  paid 
inland,  through  an  inhabited  coun-  by  England.  There  was  no  reckleai 
try  where  supplies  were  obtain-  waste  either  in  material  or  in  money. 
able,  to  relieve  some  British  pri-  Such  a  careful  economy  was  exer- 
soners  held  captive  by  a  sove-  ^  cised  in  its  organisation,  and  in  ad- 
reign,  half  tyrant,  half  madman,  ministering  to  its  subsequent  wants, 
Europe  was  in  profound  peace  at  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  time,  so  all  eyes  were  turned  no  such  distance  has  ever  been  tra 
upon  its  doings.  Although  there  can  versed  by  an  efficient  brigade  num- 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  any  bering  about,  1400  souls,  in  any  of 
fighting,  as  we  had  not  even  a  man  our  numerous  little  wars,  at  such  a 
killed,  still  our  Ministi^  was  glad  to  trifling  cost. 

have  an  opportunity  of  attracting  The  English  flag  had  been  pulled 
so  much  general  attention  to  a  down,  and  the  standard  of  rebellion 
military  operation  entirely  English ;  had  been  raised  at  Fort  Garry.  A 
and  many  think  that  for  the  mil-  man  loyal  to  his  Queen  had  been 
lions  spent  upon  it,  we,  as  a  nation,  murdered,  loyalty  having  been  his 
received  an  equivalent  in  proving  crime.  Men  were  imprisoned  and 
before  the  world  that  we  were  still  robbed  without  even  the  mockery  of 
capable  of  military  enterprise.  The  a  trial.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
force  sent  to  Red  River  for  the  crimes  believed  that  the  wilderness 
purpose  of  crushing  out  rebellion  which  separated  them  from  civilisa- 
there,  had  to  advance  from  its  point  tion  would  secure  them  from  pun- 
of  disembarkation  more  than  600  ishment;  but  the  manner  in  which 
miles  through  a  wilderness  of  water,  our  Expedition  performed  its  allotted 
rocks,  and  forests,  where  no  supplies  task,  proved  that  no  distance  or  in- 
were  to  be  had,  and  where  every  tervening  obstacles  can  afford  protec- 
pound-weight  of  provisions  and  tion  to  those  who  outrage  our  laws, 
stores  had  to  be  transported  for  The  province  of  Manitobah,  re- 
miles  on  the  backs  of  the  soldiers,  lieved  from  the  oppression  which 
Happily  its  object  was  accomplished,  Riel  had  established,  has  a  great 
fts  in  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  future  before  it  Notwithstanding 
without  any  loss  of  life.  A  great  the  severity  of  its  long  winter, 
war  was  raging  in  Europe  whilst  nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  it  in 
this  expedition  was  forcing  its  way  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  that  it  only 
over  and  through  the  immense  wants  a  population  and  railway  con- 
natural obstacles  that  lay  in  its  nection  with  the  sea-coast,  to  make  it 
path.  All  thoughts  were  of  affairs  at  no  distant  period  the  granary  for 
upon  the  Rhine ;  no  one  could  spare  our  empire. 
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LORD  LYTTELTOITS  LETTER  TO  THE  VICE-CnANCELLOR  OF  OXFORD 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK. 

Lord   Ltttelton,   in    tho  month  establish  schools  which,  by  way  of 

of    Juno  last,  addressed    a   public  distinction,   may  be  called  modem 

letter  to  tho  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  — that  is,  schools  in  which  Greek 

University  of  Oxford,  which  raises  shall  be  excluded  in  order  to  pro- 

a  most  important  question   in  the  yide  adequate    test  and  encourage- 

superior  education  of  England.     In  ment  for  the  study  of  Modem  Lui- 

iiis  capacity  of  head  of  the  Commis-  guages  and  Natural  Science ;"    and 

sion  for   &o  reconstruction  of  En-  when  the  Commissioners  propose  to 

dowcd  Schools,  he  invites  the  Uni-  establish  such  schools^  they  are  met 

versity    to    modify  its    educational  by  tho  objection  that  the  Univer- 

systcm  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the  sities  will  be  closed  to  the  pupils, 

study  of  Greek  for  some  of  its  stu-  however  competent,  unless  they  snail 

dents.      He   proposes    that  a    new  spend  money  and  time  in  acquiiing 

class  of  students  shall  be  formed  at  the  quantum  of  Greek  which  is  ex- 

the  University,   who  shall  be  per-  acted  from  all  who  go  there.     The 

mitted    to   acquire    the    academical  University  of  Oxford,  therefore,   is 

degree    and    honours   without    any  asked  to  modify  its  system,  and  to 

knowledge  of  Greek.  omit  Greek   from  its  requirements 

This  is  a  very  large  and  serious  in  the  case  of  scientific  students,  not 

proposition.     It  may  affect,  at  least  because    Greek   is    an    undesirable 

for  a  time,  only  a  very  small  num-  element  of  education  even  for  these 

ber  of  students  ;  but  its  bearing  on  students,  but  because  a  certain  nam- 

the  superior  education  of  the  nation  ber  of  parents  demand  a  scientific 

is    manifestly   very    heavy.      It   is  education    for    their    sons    without 

admitted  that  it  will  produce  a  large  Greek. 

efiect  on  many  schools  in  tho  coun-  Now,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  the 
try,  both  actually  existing  and  to  fact  that  some  parents  do  not  wish 
be  erected.  Its  action,  indeed,  on  their  sons  to  learn  Greek,  is  an  ez- 
these  schools,  is  urged  as  the  chief  ceedingly  poor  reason  for  calling  on 
ground  for  the  adoption  of  this  the  universities  to  abandon  what 
measure.  It  becomes,  therefore,  has  been  hitherto  an  intend  portion 
extremely  important  to  ascertain  of  their  education.  Surely  it  would 
carefully  the  character  of  this  pro-  have  been  only  natural  and  becom- 
po8al,  and  the  nature  of  the  reasons  ing  in  the  Commissioners,  when  ask- 
on  which  it  is  founded.  Lord  Lyt-  ing  those  responsible  for  guiding 
telton  does  not  discuss  the  omission  England's  best  education  to  modify 
of  Greek  on  its  merits ;  he  urges  no  their  course,  to  discuss  the  merite 
reason  for  the  change  he  proposes,  of  the  change  proposed.  Lord 
which  rests  on  an  examination  of  Lyttelton,  it  is  true,  declares  that 
the  part  which  tho  study  of  Greek  ^  *^the  demand  made  by  so  many 
performs  in  education.  lie  pleads'  parents  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments  which  are  not  his  own.  proof  of  its  reasonableness;*'  but 
Ho  takes  his  ^tand  on  a  demand  when  he  requires  Oxford  to  **ooxi- 
for  a  scientific  education,  and  which  cede  this  demand  ungrudgingly/* 
comes  before  the  Compission  of  he  does  not  tell  Oxford  wlmt  that 
which  he  is  chief.  As  a  Com-  proof  is.  The  Commissioners,  there- 
missioner    he    is    called   upon   "  to  fore,  appear  in  their  official  address 
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as  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  ideas  definite  profession,  and  impart  no 
of  other  people — a  position  not  very  useful  learning  :  and  they  will  in- 
dignified  either  for  Oxford  or  for  sist  on  their  more  excellent  way. 
the  Commissioners  themselves.  They  claim  equal,  if  not  more  than 

However,  the  Commissioners  have  equal,  efficiency  in  developing  cul- 
addressed  the  University  of  Oxford,  ture  for  the  scientific  studies,  whilst 
and  have  thus  raised  a  question  they  intrench  themselves  in  the 
which,  though  unopened  hy  them,  varied  knowledge  which  their  stu- 
deserves  the  clearest  and  fullest  dents  will  find  available  for  car- 
discussion.  It  is  true  that  many  rying  on  their  subsequent  career, 
parents  seek  the  advantage  for  their  Thus  the  burden  of  proof  falls  on 
sons  of  the  education  offered  them  the  system  which  requires  annually 
at  the  universities  and  public  thousands  of  English  boys  to  devote 
sdiools,  but  desire  to  erase  Greek  their  own  time  and  the  money  of 
from  the  curriculum.  They  wish  to  their  parents  to  the  study  of  dead 
substitute  natural  science,  modern  languages;  and  the  load  is  heav- 
languages,  and  other  elements  of  ily  aggravated  by  the  conscious- 
knowledge,  for  this  ancient  classical  ness  that  very  few  only  of  these 
language.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  youths  will  ever  acquire  anything 
this  desire  is  felt  not  only  by  those  but  the  most  meagre  acquaintance 
whose  conception  of  education  is  with  those  ancient  tongues, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  This  is  the  cause  which  classical 
may  be  useful  for  the  occupations  scholars  are  summoned  to  defend, 
of  after-life,  but  it  is  also  shared  by  Can  it  be  sustained  against  the 
minds  of  high  order,  who  conceive  attacks  of  adversaries  so  intellectual 
that  science,  as  the  ground  of  gen-  and  so  vehement  ?  We  hold  that  it 
eral  training  and  refined  culture,  can — that  the  nation  judges  rightly 
possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  in  adhering  to  classical  education — 
classical  education.  The  nation,  that  for  general  excellence  no  other 
therefore,  situated  as  it  now  is,  has  training  can  compete  with  the  classi- 
the  right  to  ask  of  the  Universities  caL  But  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  higher  schools,  what  is  the  must  be  clearly  ijfnderstood.  We 
worth  of  the  classical  edutation  do  not  deny  the  necessity  or  the  im- 
which  they-  impose  on  the  best  portance  of  some  distinctly  useful 
youth  of  the  people  ?  and  it  is  a  attainments  in  the  education  of  the 
question  which  every  scholar  ought  young.  We  do  not  dispute  the  ex- 
to  be  prepared  to  answer.  pediency  of  teaching  a  certain  amount 

What  is  the  use,  then,  of  making  of    arithmetic,    modem    languages, 

a  boy  spend  so  many  years  on  the  geography,  and   physical  science  to 

study  of  Greek  and  Liiitii^     How  the  young.     Let  &e  shortcomings  of 

is  Lord  Lyttelton^s  parent  to  be  an-  schools  in  this  respect  by  all  means 

swered,  who  complains  of  the  hard-  be  remedied.     We  make  no  objection 

ship  of  being  obliged  to  forego  a  to  an  inquiry  being  made,  however 

public  school  and  University  for  his  rigid,  into  the  inefficiency  of  Eton 

son,  or  else  being  compelled  to  mis-  and  Harrow,  and  their  comrades,  in 

direct  so  much  time  and  so  much  these  important  matters.     Our  quar- 

raiergy  to  so  unprofitable  a  purpose  ?  rel  with  the  advocates  of  science  and 

Those    whose    hearts    are    set    on  utility  begins  later.      It  bursts  out 

worldly  success  for  their  sons,  and  when  the  claim    is  advanced  that 

men  of  science  in  league  with  them,  these  special  attainments  are  more 

exclaim  that  the  classics — above  all,  excellent  in    themselves    than   the 

the  Greek — ^fit  the  scholar  for  no  general   culture;    or,    as    Professor 
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Huxley   and  others    maintain,  that  be;    who  has  faculties    capable   of 

they  contain  that  very  general  cul-  meeting  the  demands  of  the  high- 

ture  itself  which  is  held  to  be  su-  est  and  widest  culture.     It  will  be 

preme,   and    that    in  a  purer    and  no  longer  the  man  who  can  onume- 

more    educating     form    than    the  rate  all  the  shells  in  existence,  nor 

study  of    the    classical    languages,  recount  all  the  salts ;  no,  nor  even 

We  say  in  reply,  that  the  quality  of  those  who  can  explain  the  theories 

education    is  not  to    be    measured  of    the    salts    and    colours.       The 

by  the  amount  of  accurate  informa-  quality  of  the  knowledge  must  be 

don  which  it  supplies.      On   such  taken  into  account,  and   its    range 

a  principle,  the  possession  of  pro-  over  the  multiple  elements  of  mairs 

fessional  and   technical    knowledge  nature;    its    power    not    solely    or 

would  be  entitled  to  claim  suprem*  chiefly  over  the  material  constituents 

acy  in  education.     A  sailor  knows  of  human  existence, .  but  over   the 

how  to  navigate  a  ship,  and  a  ship-  spiritual  and  intellectual  properties 

Wright  how  to   build   one ;    a  Bir-  of  the  human  soul.     Here  it  is  thai 

mingham  artisan  is  deeply  versed  in  we  affirm  that  the  importance  of  the 

the  nature  of  metals  and  the  skill  to  general  education  far  surpasses  the 

work  them ;  a  watchmaker  displays  special,    and    that    for    aiding    the  * 

a  vast  amount  of  delicate  and  refined  ends  of    this  higher  education    no 

skill  in  the  construction  of  a  chro>  instruments  are  comparable  to  the 

nometcr ;     a    Lincolnshire    farmer  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  their 

brings  great  thought  and  judgment  literatures. 

to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  T.  Solid  reasons  may  bo  assigned 

wolds.     How  many  men,  whom  the  for    this    judgment      In    the  first 

world  agrees  to  call  educated,  pos-  place,  they  are  languages ;  they  are 

sess  knowledge  of    equal  accuracy  not  particular  sciences,  nor  definite 

and  extent  with  that    wielded    by  branches  of  knowledge,  but  liters* 

these    professionals?      If    accurate  tures.     Great  claims  to  superiority 

knowledge  is  education,   must   not  have  been  advanced  for  them  on  ihe 

mechanics  and   artisans  bo  ranked  ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste, 

amongst  the  most  highly  educated  and  bestow  great  powers  of  expres- 

minds  of    a  nation  ?      And    is  not  sinn.  tThese  claims  cannot  be  con- 

this    a    reductio    ad     abavrdvm  f  tested.    The  Greek  and  Latin  writers 

We   shall    be  told    that   it    is  not  were  great  masters  of  language,  and 

the    knowledge    actually    acquired  on  that  very  account  have  served  as 

which  is  the  true  test  of  education,  models  of  expression  and  taste  for 

but    the    power    of    thinking    de-  more  than    twenty  centuries.      No 

vcloped  in  the   attainment  of    the  modem  writers  pretend  to  excel  in 

knowledge,     the     familiarity    with  finish,  aivd  in  delicacy  and  power 

theory  and  its   processes,   and  the  of  expression,  their  predecessors  in 

ability    acquired    to    employ    with  Greek   and    Latin.      So   far,    then, 

skill  and  success  the  various  facul-  the  merit  proclaimed  for  Greek  and 

ties  of  the  mind.      We  accept  the  Latin  can  be  sustained ;  but,  on  the 

standard,  we  consent  to  try  the  issue  other  hand,   we  feel  that  at  times 

by  this    principle.      The    educated  undue  stress  has  been  laid  upon  it 

man,   then,    is    not    the  man  who  The  peculiar  value  of  a  classical  edn* 

knows  most  things  accurately,  but  cation  is  not  the  study  of  language, 

he  who  has  attained  the  best  com-  great  as  that  is.      Success   m  the 

mand  of  his  instrument — who  has  powerful  and  refined  use  of  words  is 

trained    his    mind    to    perform    its  realised  by  few  students,  either  at 

work  well,  whatever  that  work  may  school  or  college.      Compared  with 
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the  many  years  and  the  large  ex-  enemies  who  can  point  to  bo  many 

pense  involved  in  classical  training,  other  means  of  cultivating  the  mind 

the  happy   use  of    language,    even  — ^it  cannot  hold  its  ground  in  our 

were  it  attained  by  the  majority  of  day — if  placed  on  such  a  basis.    Nor 

its  disciples,  is  no  adequate  justifi-  is  the  study  of  classical  composition 

cation.     Most  of  alt  is  the  mischiev-  necessary  for  acquiring  the  faculty 

ousness  of  this   misconception  felt  of    speaking  and   writing    well    in 

when  composition  is  held  up  as  the  English.      On  the  other  hand,  Ger- 

great  aim  to  be  achieved.     Skill  in  man  professors  may  write  Greek  and 

classical  composition  is  unquestion-  Latin  well — their  prose,  in  their  own 

ably  a  very    distinguished    accom-  tongue,  is  about  the  worst  in  Europe, 

plishmont.      It    necessarily  implies  France  gave  up  the  study  of  Greek 

very   high  culture,  and  the  posses-  for  nearly  a  century :  what  writings, 

sion   of  many  attainments  besides  for  style  and  finish,  shall  we  com- 

the  power  of  expression.      But  it  pare  with  the  prose  of  a  Cousin  or 

is    a    gift    bestowed    only    on    the  a    Saint-Beuve  ?      The    educational 

few;    and  to  make  of  it  the  staple  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  some- 

af  general  education  is  as  senseless  thing    immeasurably    broader    and 

as  it  would  be  to   require  English  better  than  this  single   accomplish- 

education    to     consist    in    writing  ment  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated 

verses.      The  time    and    efibrt    de-  expression.      The    problem    to    be 

voted    to     composition,     prose    or  solved  is  to  open  out  the  undevel- 

verse — though,  of  course,  the  latter  oped  nature  of  a  human  being ;    to 

in  the  greatest  degree — is  a  flagrant  bring  out  his   faculties,  and  to  im- 

waste  of  time,  and  always  a  radical  part  skill  in  the  use  of  them ;  to  set 

misconception  of  the  value  of  clas-  the  seeds  of  many  powers  growing ; 

sical   education.      There  is  many  a  to  give  the  boy,  according  to  his  cir- 

man  who  can  read  and  understand  cumstances,  the  largest   practicable 

French   or   German    perfectly,    and  acquaintance  with  life — with   what 

yet  would   be   imablo   to  write  ten  it  is  composed  of,  morally,  intellectu- 

iines  in  either  of  these  languages  with-  ally,  and  materially.    For  the  accom- 

Ofut  falling  into   grammatical    error,  plishment  of  this  great  work,  what 

Would  the  world  acknowledge  that  instrument  can  be  compared  with  a 

he  was  unacquainted  with  French  great  literature?      With  how  many 

or    German  —  that    his    knowledge  elements   of    thought   does    a    boy 

of  the  language,  because  unaccom-  come    in    contact    when    he    reads 

panied  by  the  power   of  writing  it  Herodotus  and  Homer,  Thucydides 

correctly,  was  a  failure  ?    Is  it  no-  and    Aristotle !      How  many   ideas 

thing,  or   rather,    is   it  not  almost  has  he  acquired !  how  many  regions 

everything,  to  be  able  to  master  the  of  human  life,  how  many  portions 

writings  of  the  great  French  or  Ger-  of    his   own   mind  has    he    gained 

man  authors  with  ease  and  accuracy  ?  insight   into !       How    familiar    has 

Let  honours  and  prizes  be  awarded  he  become  with  countless  elements 

to    fine    composition    in    Greek    or  of  human    existence,  whether   indi- 

Latin — it  is  a  standard   to   be  held  vidual  or  social  1     Let  the  youthful 

up,  an  attainment  meriting  distinc-  spirit  be  penetrated   with    Homer, 

tion ;  but  to  make  it  a  necessary  or  and  think   how    vast  an   intimacy 

even  a  chief  part  of  classical  educa-  he    will   have    acquired    with    the 

tion,  is  to   imperil   the  continuance  feelings,  the   passions,  the    play  of 

of  that  mode  of  training.     Classical  the  human   mmd  in   all   ages   and 

education,    so  conceived,  cannot  be  under    all    circumstances,   with  all 

defended    against    the   assaults*  of  that  most   emphatically  constitutes 
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a    human    being.      Will    any    one    sive  recipient  of    matters    dropped 
assert  that  to  know  about  the  dis-    into  his  ears,  but  not  reasoned  out 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  to    by  his  understanding  ?  inquires  Pro- 
be   able   to   calculate    the    velocity    fessor   Huxley.       Can   he  follow  a 
of   light,  to   have   learnt  that  heat    chain  of  sequences,  and  convert  his 
is  motion,   is    better    for    man,   is    knowledge  into  living  truth  ?      The 
more    truly  his    happiness,  than  to    answer  is   easy  and    decisive  :    He 
have    grasped    and    to  sympathise    can   do  all   these  things,  if  he  be 
with    the  deeds   and   the    emotions    properly    handled   by   a  competent 
described    by   Homer  ?      Or    think    teacher.     Everything  turns  on  that ; 
again    of    Thucydidcs  and    Demos-    for  it  is  possible  to  learn  languages 
thenes,   and  what  the  student  who    by  rote,  and  to  get  small  good  out 
has  dived  into  the  depth   of  their    of  the  operation.      The  teacher  must 
minds  will  have  gained — what  light    challenge    the    scholar    as  he  pro- 
will  have  been    shed   on   the   laws    ceeds,  if  the  benefit  of  classical  edu- 
which  regulate  human  society  in  all    cation   is   to  be  won.     When'  Pro- 
times,  on  the  essential  elements  of    fessor  Huxley  speaks  of  the  routine 
political  association,  on  the  relations    learners  of  classical    grammar,    we 
of  man  to  man,  on  the  impulses  of    must  remind  him   in  turn  of    the 
human  nature  it^^elf.      Every  glow-    prodigious  amount  of  arithmetic  and 
ing  word  will  awaken  a  correspond-    algebra  and  the  calculi  which  may  be 
ing  emotion ;    every  deed  recorded,    piled  up  in  the  brain  with  small  ex- 
every  motive  unfolded,  every  policy    ercise  to  its  reasoning  faculties.    Geo- 
explained,   will    be    pregnant  witn    metry  is  a  very  thinking  process; 
instruction  ;    and    that    instruction    but  many  a  formidable  problem  has 
will  be   valuable,   not  so  much  for    been  solved  by  the    calculus  with 
the  definite  application  which  may    little  more  reasoning  than  is  invol- 
be  made  of  it  to   particular  cases,    ved  in   the  calculating  machine  of 
but  intinitelv  more  for  the  acquaint-    Mr.  Babbage.     Then,  is  it  not  very 
ance  with   human   nature  which  it    possible  to  acquire  a  large  famih- 
has    generated,    the    readiness    for    arity    with    chemistry    with     ▼WT 
action  it  has  produced   in  a  world    little     continuous     thought?       To 
now  become  familiar,  and  the  skill    us  it  is  as  clear  as    that   the   sun 
and  tact  it  has  created  in  the  use    shines    in    the    heavens,    that    the 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     A    study  of  the  literature  of    Greeoe 
man  may  be  able  to  describe  all  the    and  Rome,  most  of  all  of  Greece^ 
animals  in  the  sea,  or  to  reckon  up    furnishes  the  means  for  developing 
all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  in    and  exercising  thought  in  a  young 
Europe,  and  yet  be  very  imperfectly    student,   with    which    no    field    of 
educated.     But  the  unfledged  boy,    science  can  compete.     If  a  young 
who  starts    ^nih    a    mind    empty,    man  is  to  be  taught  how  to  think, 
blank,  and  unperceiving,  if  only  he    how  to  reason  closely  and  accur- 
has    been  in  contact  with  a  com-    ately,  how  to  penetrate  the  workings 
potent  teacher,   is    transformed  by    of  tne  understanding,  how  to  perceive 
passing  throu«;h   Greek  and  I^atin .    the  multitudinous  relations  and  logi- 
a  thousand   ideas,  a  thousand  per',    cal  combinations  of  the  intellectukl 
ceptions,   are  awakened    in    him —     faculties,   give  us,  we  say,  Thucy- 
that  is,  a  thousand  fitnesses  for  life^    dides,    Aristotle,   or  HiQ  Epistles  of 
for  its  labours  and  its  duties.  St  Paul,  and  we  will  enter  the  lists 

But  is  ho  able  to  reason,  asks  the    against  any  other  form  of  mental 
mathematician?     Can   he  correctly    discipline.     Only  he  must  have  a 
deduce  conclusions  from  premises  ?     capable  teacher. 
Is  he  not  a  slave  to  authority,  a  pas-        This  essential  condition  of    sue- 
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cessful  education  exposes  us  to  the  school  allow  him  to  have  free  play, 
question,  Is  all  this  fine  theory  re-  and  the  complaint  that  boys  fresh 
alised  in   practice?    Are    the   boys  from  school  or  college  know  little, 
which  issue  forth  from  the  famous  and  that  little  badly — and  have  minds 
schools  of  England  and  her  univer-  untrained  to  reason,  with  no  power 
sities  models  of  cultivated  intellect  ?  of  setting  to  work  in  the  right  way 
Is    it    not    the    plain    truth    that  in  any  profession  they  may  take  up 
the  general  feeling  of  parents  com-  — will  speedily  diminish, 
plains   that  their  sons    spend  long        But  we  must  here  guard  against 
years  and  much  mqney  in  ponder-  a   misunderstanding    very   easy  to 
ing  over   Greek  and   Latin    books,  occur.     Professor  Huxley  lays  vast 
and     enter     into     life    with     little  stress  on  the  accuracy  of  scientific 
knowledge,      with      slender      culti-  training — the  store  of  exact  know- 
vation,     and     small     aptitude    for  ledge  accumulated.     But  this  is  to 
the     efficient     discharge     of     any  ignore  the  question  at   issue.     We 
single  profession  ?      The  accusation  have  already  pointed  out  that  pro- 
cannot  be  denied.      English  youths  f essional  men  of  almost  every  class 
are  not   educated  as  they  ought  to  — ^farmers,     artisans,      and    man\i- 
be,  but  not  because  the  instrument  facturers  —  possess,     as    a    whole, 
employed  is  inefficient,  but  because  exact  and  accurate  information  far 
the    teaching    is     defective.      The  exceeding  that    of  which  the  men 
boys   of   the    greatest    talent,   and  called  educated,   of   any  kind,  can 
the    honour    men   at  college,  have  boast     Nor  is  exactness  the  quality 
an  education  which  marches  on  a  of  knowledge  to  be  chiefiy  aimed  at 
level  with  that  given  in  any  coun-  in   education,  and  that  for  a  very 
try  or  any  school  of  science.     But  decisive  reason.        Mathematics  ex- 
the  state  in  which  the  mass  of  boys  hibit  exact  science,  because  they  are 
at  school  and  pass-men  at  college  composed  of  strictly  logical  deduc- 
are  turned  out  is  a  disgrace  to  the  tions  from  definite  premises.      They 
nation.     Classical  education,  unless  are    expansions    of    what    is    con- 
worked  by  a  man  who  has  the  gift  tained    in     these    premises.      But 
of  teaching — ^who  knows  how  to  in-  those    elements    of    man's    nature 
terest    and    develop    the    scholar —  which  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
how  to  force  him  to  think  at  every  portion  of   his    multiple  -  existence, 
stage, — who  can  throw  himself  in-  furnish  no  premises  of  this  quality. 
to  his  mind,  and,  still  more,  set  the  The  truth  which  they  furnish  is  con- 
pupil  to   look  into  and  understand  tingent  and  probable,  but  not  abso- 
the  mind  of  the  master, — is  a  very  lute    truth.       The     motives    which 
sorry  afiair.     We  freely  but  sorrow-  govern  men's  actions  never  act  singly; 
fully  concede  this  lamentable  fact  to  the  combinations  of  them  from  which 
Professor   Huxley.       But  then  we  conduct  proceeds  assume  the  most 
draw  the  opposite  conclusion  from  diverging  forms.     One  cannot  say  of 
the  common  premise.     We  condemn  a  single  motive — give   it  existence 
^e    classical    teaching,   and    to  no  and   Sie   resulting  action  will  fol- 
small  extent  the  schools  of  England,  low ;    for  it  is  ever  controlled  by 
but  we  acquit  the  instrument  em-  other  motives,  and  the  final  result- 
ployed.    Reform  the  schools  and  the  ant  is  hard  to  foretelL     We  know, 
teachers,  we  say,  and  then  you  will  singly,  the  conduct  which    selfish- 
find  that  no  other  method  will  yield  ness,  anger,  love,  hatred,  jealousy, 
you  such  good  results  as  the  classical  are  calculated  to  produce ;  will  any 
In  the  schools  and  the  univ^^ities  one    pretend  that    these    emotions 
let  the  right  workman  be  employed,  always  generate  their  precise  effects 
aod    let   the   arrangements    of  the  — that  men  will  never  injure  their 
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pecuniary  advantage  in  order  to  obstacle  to  his  efBciencj  as  an 
gratify  resentment,  jealousy,  or  pas-  adyiser  and  an  advocate.  What 
sion  ?  Are  accurate  premises  pes-  reply  can  Professor  Huxley  makt 
sible  here,  whereby  human  conduct  to  such  a  fact,  if  he  persists  in 
may  be  predicted  with  the  same  ac-  dwelling  on  the  superiority  of 
curacy  as  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  scientific  training  ?  Will  he  saj 
upon  lime?  Are  exact  premises  that  our  mathematician  ought  to 
obtainable  in  the  construction  of  have  had  recourse  to  the  inductiY* 
government,  so  that  one  may  make  process,  and  thereby  ascertain  how 
a  constitution  in  the  same  way  as  a  far  his  premises  might  be  trusted? 
watchmaker,  learned  in  metals,  con-  But  that  is  the  very  process,  Um 
structs  a  balanced  pendulum  ?  Are  very  inductive  method,  which  cla^ 
the  affections,  tastes,  social  feelings,  sical  education  sets  to  work,  only, 
products  of  exact  and  scientific  unfortunately,  at  the  end  it  can  a»- 
workmanship  ?  Does  every  son  rive  at  probabilities  only.  Pro- 
love  his  father,  though  his  father  fessor  Huxley  may  despise  probabili- 
may  be  the  most  excellent  of  man-  ties,  but  they  are  the  very  essence  of 
kind  ?  Were  exact  premises  within  human  life.  Science,  and  still  mor* 
the  reach  of  Germany  when  France  mathematics,  would  be  more  accuratt 
assailed  her  with  war  ?  And  yet,  and  would  unfold  the  boy's  intellectj 
will  it  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  but  they  would  leave  him  empty  of 
knowledge  to  be  had  from  contingent  countless  perceptions,  destitute  of  a 
matter,  no  information  worth  acquir-  multitude  of  insights  into  things  mo- 
ing  in  such  an  undulating  region,  no  ral,  social,  and  political,  which  coiv- 
general  acquaintance  with  man's  be-  stitute  the  most  important  parts  of 
ing  attainable,  because  we  are  un-  human  life,  and  of  his  own  being, 
able  to  declare  that  the  existence  of  a  II.  We  have  now  reached  the  8^ 
motive  is  a  warrant  for  the  genera-  cond  excellence  of  a  classical  educftr- 
tion  of  its  effect  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  tion — the  greatness  of  the  literature 
probable,  inexact,  contingent  know-  which  is  its  instrument  The  worit 
lodge,  the  knowledge  which  above  to  be  accomplished  is  the  opening 
all  others  it  concerns  every  man  and  out  of  the  mind  and  nature  of  tht 
woman  to  acquire  ?  We  have  heard  young;  and  there  are  no  moans  fdr 
an  eminent  barrister,  who  was  also  obtaining  this  end  so  effective,  or  ao 
a  great  mathematician,  declare,  that  satisfactory  in  the  quality  of  ths 
one  of  the  roost  embarrassing  diffi«  results  achieved,  as  the  bringing  th» 
culties  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  nature  to  be  developed  into  contaot 
exercise  of  his.  profession,  and  one  with  the  highest  form  of  greatneiML 
of  tlie  very  hardest  to  overcome,  was  The  principle  of  rearing  up  th» 
the  inveterate  habit  which  his  young  by  safe  mediocrity  is  simplj 
mathematical  education  had  created,  detestable ;  it  contradicts  the  very 
of  assuming  the  perfect  accuracy  of  conception  of  education.  The  el^ 
his  premises,  and  the  consequent  vation  of  the  model  placed  befom 
absolute  trustworthiness  of  the  de-  the  eyes  of  the  student  is  hem 
ductions  which  logic  derived  from  of  vital  consequence;  the  power 
them.  Ho  found  himself  incessantly  and  range  of  the  training  force  cai^ 
landed  in  untruth  and  obsciuity  ;  not  be  too  large.  No  writer  can  b« 
and  the  cause  of  his  error  was  the  too  lofty  to  be  placed  in  the  handi 
inaccuracy  of  the  premises  which  of  the  young,  no  man  too  great  to 
common  life  supplied  him  with  in  be  a  schoolmaster.  The  higheil 
his  briefs.  Thus  the  very  strictness  developments  of  human  nature,  wh^ 
of  the  scientific  training  which  he  ther  exhibited  in  written  book  or 
bad  received  was  the  most  grievous  living   teacher,    are     precisely   th» 
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tools  which  education  should  em-  which  warps  even  minds  of  strong 
ploy.  The  difference  between  a  intellectual  grasp  —  one-sidedness  ? 
great  and  a  mediocre  mind,  a  power-  Where  so  well  as  in  Greek  can 
ful  and  an  ordinary  nature,  in  their  boy  or  undergraduate  be  initiated  . 
modelling  force  on  the  young,  is  in-  into  so  many  things,  catch*  so  many 
finite.  The  greater  the  excellence  vistas  of  what  human  nature  is  and 
presented  to  the  young — the  richer,  can  do,  or  acquire  so  fruitful  a  fa- 
riper,  and  more  varied  the  qualifier-  miliarity  with  manly  and  cultivated 
tions  of  the  educator — incomparably  thought,  as  in  the  pages  of  Homer 
the  more  valuable  and  productive  and  Sophocles,  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
will  be  the  action  brought  to  bear  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  ^^schy- 
on  the  pupil.  The  society  of  the  best  lus  and  Demosthenes  ?  Their  power 
and  greatest  men,  the  companion-  and  their  greatness  have  been  ao» 
ship  of  the  noblest  and  loftiest  knowledged  and  reverenced  through 
thoughts,  are  the  most  powerful  the  course  of  revolving  ages.  They 
educators  down  to  the  end  of  life,  have  been  the  founders  of  civilisar 
It  never  ceases  to  train  and  to  influ-  tion ;  they  have  hewn  out  the  roads 
ence ;  and  if  it  moulds  men  ripe  in  by  which  nations  and  individuals 
years,  how, much  more  the  young,  have  travelled  and  travel  still.  The 
the^  ardent,  and  the  impressionable  I  Greek  type  is  the  form  of  the  thought 
Now,  if  such .  companionship  is  the  of  modern  Europe.  The  writings 
very  core  of  the  highest  education,  of  the  Greeks  are  fresh  and  living 
where,  we  ask,  is  the  literature  for  us  now.  What  more  splendid 
which  can  compare  with  the  Greeks  proof  of  profound  truthfulness  to 
for  the  number  and  greatness  of  nature  can  be  given  than  the  eter- 
the  minds  it  contains,  the  range  nal  freshness  of  the  Greek  writings, 
and  depth  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  genuine  and  ever  -  renewed 
the  nobleness  of  their  conceptions  ?  modemness  ?  Homer  and  Thucy- 
Where  else  are  to  be  found  such  dides  are  wonderful  reading  for  us 
ability  of  treatment,  such  a  div-  now, — none  better.  We  know  of 
ing  down  to  first  principle^,  such  no  richer  mine  for  the  man  who 
perfection  of  form  and  expression,  seeks  to  be  a  statesman,  and  desires 
such  cultivation  of  every  force  and  to  learn  the  deepest  elements  of  poli- 
dement  .which  belongs  to  ^  human  tical  life,  than  the  speech  of  Peri- 
nature?  In  poetry,  history,  philo-  cles  in  Thucydides.  It  will  teach 
sophy,  politics,  and  countless  other  more  about  man  and  his  political 
regions,  utterance  upon  utterance  of  nature  than  whole  volumes  of  the 
the  most  concentrated  force,  of  the  best  modern  political  writers.  No 
tersest  expression,  of  the  richest  man  on  earth  ever  had  a  profounder 
doquence,  of  the  nicest  and  most  conception  of  the  abiding  same- 
subtle  discrimination,  strike  succes-  ness  of  human  nature  in  all  ages; 
give  blows  on  the  imagination  and  no  man  apprehended  its  political 
the  thinking  facull^  of  the  student  instincts  more  faithfully,  or  soaccu- 
They  dis<ilose  to  him  what  human  rately  described  the  forces  which 
nature  is  capable  of,  the  height  rule  political  existence  for  all  ages, 
which  it  has  reached  in  the  past,  Nothing  can  be  read — no,  not  Burke 
and  which  the  future  is  summoned  or  De  Tocqueville^which  is  more 
to  chmb  also ;  in  a  word,  all  the  modem  than  Thucydides. 
wonderful  powers  of  the  human  in-  III.  The  third  merit  which  we 
tellect,  and  all  the  noble  emotions  claim  for  classical  education  is  the 
of  the  human  soul.  What  more  very  qual  ity  for  which  its  rejection  is 
effectual  remedy  can  be  devised  most  commonly  demanded.  Greek 
against  the  most  formidable  danger  and  Latin  are  dead  languages,  and 
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that  is  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  It  ia  precisely  the  reverse  with  a 
value.  What  is  the  use,  say  money-  dead  language,  especially  a  language 
seeking  critics  of  forcing  our  boys  whose  construction  does  not  coin- 
to  learn  languages  which  nobody  cide  with  that  of  a  modern  tongue, 
speaks  ?  Some  excuse  may  perhaps  Every  part  of  it  is  obscure ;  it  must 
be  pleaded  for  Latin ;  it  enters  in->  be  learned  by  rule ;  the  relations 
directly,  but  largely,  into  many  first  of  grammar,  then  of  logic,  must 
modern  matters.  But  what  can  be  be  carefully  observed.  Amongst  the 
said  for  Greek  ?  The  literature  it  meanings  assigned  to  a  word  in  the 
contains  belongs  to  the  past— the  dictionary,  thought  and  judgment 
nations  and  the  societies  of  which  are  called  into  play  to  select  the  one 
it  speaks  have  passed  away — ^the  which  suits  the  passage.  The  laws 
social  and  political  feelings  it  de-  of  thought  are  thus  gradually  im- 
scribes  are  numbered  among  the  bibed;  and  if  a  good  teacher  con- 
things  departed.  Then  why  live  ducts  the  operation,  every  blunder  of 
*  among  the  dead  f  We  answer  that  the  student  becomes  an  occasion  for 
the  literature  is  alive,  and  that  the  much  intellectual  exercise  in  correct- 
deadncss  of  its  language  is  an  in-  ing  it  The  final  result  ought  to  be 
valuable  quality  for  the  purposes  of  — and  will  be,  if  the  teacher  under- 
education.  Living  languages  are  stands  his  business — the  assurance 
learnt  by  the  ear.  They  are  appro-  gained  by  the  scholar .  that  he  has 
bended  mechanically.  Their  pos-  mastered  the  sense  of  the  writer; 
{Session  need  not  denote  much  intel-  and  this  means  intellectual  insight^ 
lectual  development  in  those  who  assurance  built  on  intelligence,  dis- 
can  speak  them.  Many  a  dull  little  cipline,  and  education.  The  mind 
boy,  many  an  untutored  peasant,  under  training,  whether  it  animates 
can  speak  two  or  three  languages,  the  little  lad  in  the  second  form, 
and  yet  but  a  small  demand  may  have  or  is  stirred  by  the  ambition  which 
been  made  on  the^  intellect  for  ac-  gazes  at  university  honours,  is  coin- 
quiring  them.  There  is  an  absence  of  polled  at  every  moment  to  perform 
thinking  in  the  process,  which  strips  acts  of  perception  and  judgment,  to 
it  of  educational  value.  Modern  discriminate  and  to  select,  to  carrj^ 
languages  are  not  difficult  enough  to  out  the  very  processes  which  are  so 
compel  the  learner  to  look  into  the  vaunted  in  the  inductive  and  sciea- 
machinery  of  language,  much  less  tific  methods.  In  a  dead  languagOi 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  or  where  the  land  is  strange — where 
speaker,  so  as  to  grasp  his  meaning,  association  does  not  unconsciously 
We  are  not  speaking  of  their  useful-  bring  up  the  sense  of  each  word — 
ness  in  after-life — our  business  now  where  the  mode  of  thinking  is  un- 
is  with  general  culture ;  and  here  it  familiar,  and  the  links  that  bind 
is  that  they  are  too  easy  to  be  effl-  words  together  have  to  be  searched 
dent  instruments  for  the  work  re-  for  at  the  intervals  often  of  seve- 
quired.  But  is  not  German  at  least  ral  linos,  and  can  be  found  only 
hard  enough  ?  No.  The  run  of  the  by  a  perpetual  application  of  the 
expression  is  modem — the  manner  laws  of  logic  and  grammar, — to  mas- 
of  writing  conforms  with  modem  ter  the  thoughts  and  expre^^sions 
ideas.  The  meaning  comes  natunUly,  of  a  great  writer  is  an  educational 
without  much  investigation :  it  is  machinery  of  supreme  efficiency, 
easy  to  grasp  what  is  said.  Nor  are  But  there  is  a  still  greater  advan- 
the  logical  relations  of  the  language  tage  to  be  reaped  from  this  method 
observed  by  the  student ;  there  is  of  education.  In  no  other  way  can 
too  weak  a  call  for  reasoning  re-  the  student  be  so  thoroughly  oom- 
aearch  to  develop  the  faculties.  pelled  to  come  into  the  closest  unioo 
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with  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  hj  no  to  assist  him  to  think  and  to  under- 
other  instrument  can  he  be  so  forced  stand.  As  the  pupil  advances, 
to  enter  into  the  very  depths  of  the  he  will  awake  the  perception  of 
great  man's  being.  That  is  the  broader  relations,  he  will  suggest 
^t)ecific  excellence  of  a  Greek  edu-  principles  and  general  ideas,  he  will 
cation.  Of  course  there  must  be  so  handle  his  own  stores  as  to  let  the 
the  teacher  to  work  this  noble  in-  pupil  catch  first  glimpses,  then  suc- 
strument.  The  supposition  of  such  cessively  clearer  outlines  of  the  ulti- 
a  teacher  is  always  at  the  root  of  mate  form  which  his  knowledge  must 
every  thing  that  we  say  here ;  not  assume,  whilst  the  charmed  disciple 
a  mere  lecturer,  or  propoimder  of  is  brought  to  rejoice  in  his  own 
learning,  however  magnificent  or  strength,  to  feel  that  he  too  has  the 
profound,  but  a  real  instructor,  a  power  of  grasping  broad  and  high 
catechiser,  a  companion  of  the  stu-  truths,  to  become  conscious  that  he 

'  dent's    thoughts.     Thus    education  also  may  crown  the  heights  on  which 

reaches    its    perfect    tjrpe — the  de-  the  teadier  stands.     All  this  is  to  be 

yelopment  of  one  himian  being  by  found  in  a  classical    education,   in 

another,   the  interpenetration  of  a  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

young  mind  by  a  great  one.     Thus  literature,  in  their  poetry,  their  his- 

the  pupil  is  subjected  to  two  mighty  tory,  their  moral  and  political  philo- 

'  powers  at  the  same  moment ;  the  sophy.  Nor  will  manifold  processes 
great  dead  writer  into  whose  inmost  of  the  strictest  reasoning  be  want- 
essence  he  is  compelled  to  enter,  and  ing,  nor  arguments  as  close  and  as 
the  sympathetic  teacher,  who  gives  continuous  as  in  any  induction  of 
vitality  to  the  whole  operation.  physical  science.  For  the  develop- 
But  what  constitutes  the  gift  of  ment  of  the  learning  faculty  of  the 
teaching?  Assuredly  not  the  mere  pupil  we  would  fearlessly  back  a 
possession  of  a  large  amount  of  good  teacher,  with  Greek  and  Latin 
solid  learning.  It  consists  rather  writers  for  his  instruments,  against 
in  sympathy  and  quick,  intelligent  Professor  Huxley  and  any  scientific 
perception ;  in  the  ability  to  place  instrument  which  he  may  choose  to 
one's  self  in  the  exact  position  employ.  And  one  great  advantage 
of  the  learner — to  see  things  as  he  the  classical  pupil  will  enjoy — the 
sees  them — to  feel  the  difficulties  deadness  of  the  ^aid  languages  will 
exactly  as  he  feels  them — to  under-  force  him  to  travel  slowly,  to  dwell 
stand  the  precise  point  at  which  the  ^on  the  thoughts  and  the  expressions 
obstacle  bars  the  way — to  be  able  to  of  the  writers,  to  probe  their  inmost 
present  the  solution  exactly  in  the  minds,  and  by  intelligent  selection, 
form  which  will  open  the  under-  reasoned  out  at  every  step,  discover 
standing  of  the  pupil,  and  enable  a  rendering  which  will  %i  the  argu- 
him,  in  gathering  the  new  piece  of  ment  and  give  satisfaction  to  tiie 
knowledge,  to  comprehend  its  nature  passage  handled  and  the  general 
and  its  value.  Such  a  teacher  will  take  context.  Thus  we  reach  the  cul- 
the  nfind  of  the  boy  as  his  starting-  minating  point  of  a  classical  edu- 
point,  and  will  just  keep  ahead  of  cation — that  th.ere  is  no  man  so 
his  intellectual  state,  so  as  to  furnish  great  who  may  not  find  in  the  im- 
him  with  such  matter  only  as  he  will  parting  of  this  training  a  field  worthy 
be  able  to  assimilate ;  his  questions  of  his  powers.  There  is  no  quality 
will  range  just  above  him,  and  yet  of  his  nature  which  may  not  be 
not  be  out  of  his  reach.  Above  all,  applied  to  influencing  the  mind 
he  will  feel  the  true  essence,  the  of  the  pupil,  and  moulding  his 
one  function  of  his  office,  to  be  to  development  A  purely  scientific 
make  the  boy's  mind  act  for  itself,  training  must  fail  to  furnish  oppor- 
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tanities  for  many  things  in  the  historian — Thucjdides,  the  orator 
teachers  bcin^  to  come  forth.  A  Demosthenes — furnishes  countless 
groat  literature  embraces  the  whole  opportunities  for  entering  into  the 
of  human  thought  and  human  commercial  elements  of  human  asso- 
existoncc.  The  scientific  element  elation.  To  neglect  to  give  this  ek- 
need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  planation,  to  fail  to  call  the  attention 
absent.  We  would  gladly  see  some  of  the  scholar  to  the  existence  and 
portion  of  science,  small  it  may  the  working  of  these  laws,  is  ao 
be,  but  accurately  and  intelligently  offence  against  classical  education 
grasped,  fonn  a  part  of  eyeiy  clas-  itself;  it  is  to  abandon  one  of  its 
sicaUy-trained  boy  and  undergrad-  essential  elements.  But  when  Pro- 
uate,  for  education  cannot  be  too  fessor  Huxley  ar'.^s, — *'Tlio  nental 
wide.  Its  ordinary  representative  power  which  will  be  of  most  import- 
in  most  public  schools  is  arithmetic ;  anco  in  your  daily  life  will  be  the 
but  how  much  scientific  intelligence  power  of  seeing  things  as  they  are 
is  developed  by  the  manner  in  which  without  regard  to  ^authority,  and  of 
arithmetic  is  taught  ?  It  is  commu-  drawing  accurate  general  conclusions 
nicated  mechanically,  and  worked  from  particular  facts.  But  at  school 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  carpen-  and  at  college  you  shall  know  of  no 
ter  applies  the  figures  on  his  rule,  source  of  truth  but  authority,  nor 
Well  may  Professor  Htixley  do-  exercise  your  reasoning  faculty  upon 
nounce  such  teaching.  No  prin-  anything  but  deduction  from  that 
ciples  are  explained,  the  reasons  which  is  laid  down  by  authority," 
why  the  rule  is  framed  in  such  — we  are  taken  aback  by  the  igno- 
a  form  are  not  given  or  imbibed,  the  ranee  of  the  quality  of  the  education 
intellectual  faculty  is  unexercised ;  imparted  at  school  and  college  here 
and  arithmetic  becomes,  not  an  un-  displayed.  But  there  is  something 
derstood  science,  but  a  mechanical  more  deeply  seated  in  the  Professor's 
art  of  the  most  unintelligent  kind,  mind  than  misapprehension  of  fact 
Worse  education  cannot  be  con-  If  the  English  people  are  called 
ceived,  even  though  the  utility  of  rightly  a  "wonderful  people,  Eng- 
getting  up  the  multiplication-table  lishmen  who  are  to  be  quoted 
by  heart  may  be  real.  in  the  time  to  come  as  the  stock 

Here,  again,  we  thoroughly  share  example  of  the  stolid  stupidity  of 
the  astonishment  expressed  by  Pro-  the  nineteenth  century,"  surely  the 
fessor  Huxley,  when  he  exclaims:  writer  of  the  following  passage 
"You  will  very  likely  get  into  the  is  a  wonderful  man:  "But  if  the 
House  of  Commons ;  you  will  have  classics  were  taught  as  they  might 
to  take  your  share  in  making  laws  be  taught;  if  boys  and  girls  were 
which  may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  not 
curse  to  millions  of  men.  But  you  merely  as  languages,  but  as  illustra- 
shall  not  hear  one  word  respect-  tions  of  philological  science;  if  a 
ing  the  political  organisation  of  your  vivid  picture  of  life  on  the  shores 
country  :  the  meaning  of  the  contro-  of  the  Mediterranean  two  th<^sand 
vcrsy  between  Free-tiiders  and  Pro-  years  ago  were  imprinted  on  the 
tectionists  shall  never  have  been  mind  of  scholars  ;  if  ancient  history 
mentioned  to  you :  you  shall  not  so  were  taught,  not  as  a  weary  series 
much  as  know  that  there  are  such  of  feuds  and  fights,  but  traced  to  its 
things  as  economical  laws." — Lay  causes  in  such  men  under  such  con- 
Sermons,  p.  47.  The  omission  here  ditions;  if,  lastly,  the  study  of  the 
described  is  the  more  discreditable,  classical  books  were  followed  in 
because  the  laws  of  commerce  lie  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
a  classical  education.     Every  great    boys  with  their  beauties,  and  with 
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the  grand  simplicity  of  their  state-  words  on  the  recommendation  given 
ment  of    the  everlasting    problems  to  the  University  of  Oxford  to  omit 
of    human     life,    instead    of    with  the  study  of  Greek  from  a  certain 
their   verbal  and  grammatical  pecu-  class  of  her  students.     As  we  have 
liarities, — I    still    think  it  as  little  already  remarked,    Lord   Lyttelton 
proper  that  they  should    form  the  does  not  discuss  the  question  whe- 
basis    of    a    liberal    education    for  ther  Greek  is  so  'valuable  a  portion 
our    contemporaries,    as    I    should  of  superior  education  that  the  Uni- 
think  it  fitting  to  make  that  sort  versity  would  do  wrong  in  relieving 
of  palseontology  with  which   I  am  any  portion  of  her. scholars  from  its 
familiar    the    backbone  of  modern  study.     He    contents   himself  with 
education.''     A     most     marvellous  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  demand 
utterance,  truly.     So  then,  real  and  for  an    education    which    excludes 
deep   knowledge  of  a  life  lived  by  Greek,  and  affirming,   without  dis- 
nations    who     founded    civilisation,  cussion,  that  the  University   ought 
produced  works    as  great    as    any  to  supply  that  demand.      But  the 
generated    in    modem    times,     and  University  of  Oxford  has  other  con- 
formed   empires    which    lasted  for  siderations  to  take  into  account  than 
ages,   building  them   on    principles  a  mere  regard  for  the  supply  of  a 
of  law  which  to  this  day  lie  at  the  popular  demand.     Tt  cannot  forget 
foundation  of  gretat  States — a  vivid  the  position  it  occupies  with  refer- 
perception   of    the    living  elements  ence  to  the  general  education  of  the 
of    taste    and    beauty — above    all,  whole    nation — a     position     which 
the  apprehension  of  the  everlasting  Lord  Lyttelton  himself  recognises, 
problem  of   human   life, — all  these  The  determination  of  the  standard, 
things  are  not  a  liberal  education,  the  regulation  of   what  the  higher 
but    palaeontology,     superannuated  English    education    shall    bo,    rests 
records  of  past  existence,    no  bet-  with  the  English   universities,  as  it 
ter      nor     more     cultivating    than  does  with  the  German  ;  and  it  must 
the    knowledge  of    the    bones  and  always  be  a  grave  matter  to  make 
jaws    of    a    megatherium.      Liberal  any    alteration     in    that    standard, 
education — that  education  for  which  Nor  is  that    all.      It  may  be    tl^e 
the   people,   the   idiotic    people,    of  function   of   the   University  to  tell 
England  are    summoned    to  thrust  the  people  that  they  do  not  under- 
aside  the  knowledge  of  the  everlast-  stand  the  nature   of  the  problem, 
ing  laws  of  himian  life  and  human  and  that  it  is  the  responsible  duty 
nature — is     something    higher    and  of  the   Universities    to    take    care 
more  ennobling.     Then,  what  is  it  ?  that  cultiu*e  shall  not  be  sacrificed 
what  is  this  liberal  education,  which  to  considerations  of  utility.     There 
is  the  last  conception  of  philosophic  are    commodities     for    which    the 
thought?     Professor   Huxley    says  taste  has  to.be    developed — ^which 
not,  unless  it  be  the  knowledge  of  the     uninstructed     popular     mind 
^when    and     how    any    article    of  is    not    quick  to  value,    and   from 
commerce  is  produced  ;  of  the  differ-  which  there  is  a  perpetual    centri- 
eoQce  between  an  export  and  an  im-  fugal  force  diverting   popular  esti- 
port ;  of  the  fact  that  Tasmania  is  mation    to    some    inferior    article, 
a  part  of  New  South  Wales ;  of  the  And  then  a  second  question  arises, 
working  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  Supposing  that  the  University  con- 
nature  of  the  raw  products  one  em-  curs  in  tiie  opinion  that  some  stu- 
ploys.''     What  is   the  meaning  of  dents  at  school  might  justly  be  ex- 
the  word  "liberal,"  we  beg  to  ask  empted  from  the  study  of  Greek, 
Professor  Huxley  ?  might  not  the  extension  of  that  ex- 
It  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  epiption  to    the  curriculum  of  the 
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University  have  a  far  wider  bearing  this  strange  and  difficult  language 
than  the  single  case  of  these  stu-  educational  benefits  of  much  value  f 
dents  ?  Might  not  the  general  study  Would  the  absence  of  Greek  pro- 
of Greek  suffer  thereby  some  dis-  duce  any  perceptible  deterioration 
credit ;  and  might  not  many  schools,  of  the  quality  of  their  education, 
now  feeling  that  Greek  was  not  and  would  it  not  leave  them  free 
indispensable  at  ^Oxford,  organise  for  the  pursuit  of  other  knowledge  ? 
themselves  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  Nay,  would  not  scientific  studies  be 
omission  of  Greek  ?  The  concession  positively  better  than  Greek  produc- 
to  the  demand  of  parents,  not  be-  tion  of  even  elevated  intelligence? 
cause  they  desire  a  thing  which  the  In  answer  to  these  questions,  we 
University  esteems  to  be  better,  but  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
simply  because  they  ask  for  it,  perfectly  feasible  to  make  Greek  a 
threatens  to  establish  a  most  danger-  real  and  most  beneficial  study  for 
ous  principle ;  it  transfers  the  deter-  the  average  quality  of  scholars, 
mining  of  what  is  good  education  Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
from  a  competent  to  an  incompetent  fact.  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby  did  ren- 
authority.  As  time  proceeded  on,  der  the  study  of  Greek  the  centre  of 
parents  would  be  encouraged  to  ask  education  for  the  three  upper  forms 
for  much  more,  and  they  would  of  the  school.  The  education  which 
more  and  more  feel  that  their  judg-  he  there  gave  came  mainly  through 
ment  ought  to  prevail.  As  the  Greek.  Greek  was  the  staple  in 
guardians  of  the  intellectual  culture  those  three  forms  for  all  the  boys — 
of  the  nation,  the  universities  are  not  for  the  best  only,  but  for  all. 
bound  to  pause  before  they  establish  The  results  of  classical  education, 
such  a  precedent.  We  are  firmly  per-  such  as  we  have  described  them,  were 
suaded  that  the  number  of  additional  realised  by  those  forms  not  in  equal 
students  who  would  enter  the  schools  degree  by  all  the  boys  in  it,  but  still 
of  Oxford  would  be  absolutely  in  a  real  sense  by  all.  To  have  said 
trifling ;  and  the  opinions  of  cxperi-  that  Greek  was  a  failure  at  Rugby 
cncud  schoolmasters  we  have  found  under  such  a  teacher  as  Arnold  for 
to  confirm  our  own.  Adequate  the  mass  of  boys,  would  have  been 
motive,  therefore,  for  such  a  absolutely  impossible,  unless  the 
change  does  not  exist.  Nor  must  study  of  Greek  itself  by  any  boy 
the  warning  supplied  by  France  be  were  declared  to  be  necessarily  and 
unheeded.  After  the  great  Revolu-  always  a  failure.  It  is  a  matter  of 
tion,  France  gave  up  the  study  of  teaching.  What  Arnold  did  others 
(treek  and  betook  herself  to  matho-  have  done,  and  are  doing  also ;  but 
matics  and  the  physical  sciences ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  there  is  a  large 
but  with  what  result?  That  she  amount  of  inefficient,  leaden,  me- 
repentud  of  the  deed,  and  bewailed  chanioal,  imintelligent  teachers  of 
Uie  injury  it  had  inflicted  on  su-  the  classics  all  over  England.  It 
{lerior  French  education,  and  has  of  is  by  dwelling  on  this  undeniable  feet 
late  years  striven  hard  to  restore  that  Professor  H  uxley  wins  the  ap- 
Hellenic  studies  to  her  schools.  pearance  of  proving  the  inferiority 
But  the  question  still  remains,  of  classical  culture.  If  he  had  cz- 
The  study  of  (ireek  may  produce  all  amined  the  three  upper  forms  at 
these  excellent  results  in  scholars  of  Rugby,  he  would  have  seen  what 
superior  ability.  Well,  what  is  it  Greek  literature  could  do,  not  only 
worth  to  pass-men  and  boys  of  in-  for  the  clever,  but  also  for  the  aver- 
fcrior  talent  I    Do  they  obtain  from  age  boy. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  chapter,  not  reason  down  directly  to  a  crum- 

Bertrand    Cameron  and  his   friend  pled  and  depressed   little    wife    at 

Pigott  had  just  finished  their  jour-  home  ? 

ney  to  Cairnarvoch^  and  were  in  If  Mrs.  M*Killop  had  been  en- 
the  act  of  entering  the  castle,  mar-  tirely  subject  to  this  generf.^  lav.-, 
shalled  by  the  exuberant  chdtelaine.  her  husband  should  have  combined 
Under  her  guidance  they  traversed  the  stature  of  Tom  Thumb  with  the 
an  ancient  and  lofty  octagonal  hall,  humility  of  Uriah  Heep ;  but,  though 
its  far-away  ceiling  lost  in  mysteri-  he  was  as  unlike  her  as  possible,  the 
ous  shadows,  which  the  lights  below  principle  of  contrast  was  not  thor- 
could  not  dispel,  and  its  dark  panel-  oughly  carried  out,  for  Mr.  M*Kil- 
led  walls  displaying  every  here  and  lop  was  ordinary-looking  and  well- 
there  some  memorial  of  the  olden  sized,  and  had  no  special  abasement 
time.  Relics  of  the  olden  time  in  of  manner,  though  nis  manner  was 
such  a  mansion,  and  in  such  a  dis-  unobtrusive,  and  his  voice  was 
trict,  are  synonymous  with  relics  of  quiet  He  was  elderly,  almost  old ; 
war  or  the  chase; 'and  here  they  his  square,  massive  head,  thatched' 
were  in  abundance — claymore,  pistol,  with  a  close-growing  crop  of  white 
dirk,  pike,  targe,  and  gun,  royal  hair ;  his  features  decidedly  coarse 
antlered  heads  and  outspread  wing,  and  heavy,  but  his  grey  eyes  were 
and,  amid  numberless  other  native  very  keen  and  full  of  intelligence. 
exuricp^  some  of  a  more  perilous  If  he  had  given  his  eyes  anything 
sport  from  eastern  jungles  and  the  like  fair  play,  i^  one  could  have 
primeval  western  forests.  Bertrand,  said  that  he  was  a  stolid-looking 
struck  with  the  coup  (Tosil,  paused  man ;  but  he  had  a  trick  of  averting 
involuntarily  for  inspection;  but  them  and  casting  them  down,  par- 
Mrs.  M*Killop  was  far  too  hungry  to  ticularly  in  conversation — and  thus, 
play  cicerone,  and,  briefly  introduc-  his  light  being  hid  under  a  bushel, 
ing  the  apartment  as  ^Hhe  Ar-  people  missed  it,  and  did  say  that 
moury,"  preceded  them  into  a  room  he  looked  like  an  owl. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  His  manner  was  formal  and  his 
here  they  found  their  host  Like  speech  was  slow,  suggesting  cautiox^ 
may  draw  to  like  in  other  matters,  however,  rather  than  pompousness ; 
but  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  and  his  accent  did  not,  as  his  wife's 
that  by  the  law  of  contrast  rather  did,  at  once  betray  his  nationality, 
than  of  similarity  people  appear  to  "  Here  we  are,  M^Killop !"  cried 
guide  themselves  in  their  matri-  that  lady,  bouncing  into  the  room; 
monial  selections.  So  much  so,  that  "  Captain  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Cameron, 
if  a  matron  of  extra  volume  and  self-  this  is  my  husband ;"  and  she 
assertion  enters  a  drawing-room,  we  pointed  towards  him  with  one  finger, 
are  disappointed  if  her  announced  as  who  should  say,  "an  appanage 
husband  does  not  prove  to  be  a  of  our  own  royal  state.'* 
meek  and  shambling  homunculus;  ^' I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  again, 
and  in  like  manner  from  a  bus-  Elizabeth,'*  said  her  husband,  quiet- 
band's  bigness  of  bone,  voice,  man-  ly;  "and"  (shaking  hands  cordially 
ner,  and  general  amplitude,  do  we  with  the  strangers)  "you  are  very 
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welcome  to  Cairnarvoch,  gentlemen :  occurred  to  me  that  seemed  likelj 

you  have  come  a  long  way  for  sport,  to  be  of  interest  to  you,  Elizabeth, 

and  I  hope  we  shall  find  plenty  oi  ^^  Well,  you  might  ask  a  question 

it  for  you.      Where  did  you   join  or  two,  at  all  events,  if  it  was  only 

parties  V"  to  show  your  interest  in  us." 

**We    rongdavood    at    Ardrish-  "Really,    I  don*t  think    I    havo 

aig ;  we  had  a  little  refreshment  at  anything  of  moment  to  ask." 

Carrimorag;   we  have  driven  twen-  "That's  flattering,  that's  compli- 

ty-five  miles    since;    and  we're   all  mentary,"  snapped  his  bettor  half: 

starving.      Now    that's    all     we're  "  I've  been  away  for  a  fortnight,  and 

going   to  toll  you  till   you  give  us  he  has  nothing  particular  to  ?isk  me  I" 

supper.     J  inky  son  says  it  is  ready,  "Yes,  by  the  by,"  amended  M^Kil- 

80  come  along:  there's  a  flimsiness  lop;    "how  is  old  Mr.  M'Dougal's 

about  all  hotel  diet,  and  I  protest  gout?" 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  tasted    neither  "Pshaw!    Gout!     That  is  not  a 
black   nor  white  since    morning;"  subject  for  the  table,  M^Killop." 
with  which  remark,  so  creditable  to  "  It  is  often  connected  with  the 
her  digestive  organs,   she   led    the  dinner-table,  they  say.     £h,  gentle- 
way  into  the  dining-room.  men  ?" 

The  supper  was  undeniably  good ;  "  Is  that  a  joke  ?"  asked  his  wifa 
too  good,  seemingly,  to  admit  of  any  "  No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  iaj 
rival  subject  in  Mrs.  M*Killop's  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  amuses  you, 
thoughts,  as,  with  a  fixed  eye,  and  replied  M^Killop,  stolidly, 
a  velocity  approaching  voracity,  she  "There!  that  is  exactly  like  yo« 
ministered  to  her  obstreperous  ap-  — ^yourself  all  over !" 
petite  with  never  a  word  or  a  look  It  is  notoriously  seldom,  in  a  com- 
to  cast  at  those  around  her.  Her  plimentary  sense,  that  a  man  is  told 
husband,  though  he  ate  nothing,  by  his  wife  that  he  reaches  his  own 
was  equally  silent;  so  was  Morna;  standard;  and  to  allay  symptoms  of 
and  as  Pigott  and  Bertrand  were  stormy  weather,  and  stop  the  bicker- 
both  tired  and  hungry,  they  felt  no  ing  of  his  hosts,  Bertrand  struck  in 
call  to  make  conversation:  so  the  and  turned  the  subject  Glancing 
meal  was  almost  a  silent  one  for  a  con-  round  the  dark  wainscoted  room, 
siderablo  time.  Pace,  however,  and  he  remarked  upon  its  venerable  ae- 
concentration,  will  tell.  By  degrees  pect,  and  asked  if  the  pictures  on 
the  half-satisfied,  half-wistful  look  the  wall  represented  ancestors  of  the 
of  the  after-dinner  vulture  stole  over  host  or  hostess. 
Mrs.  M'Killop's  face;  she  laid  down  "0  dear,  no!"  replied  the  latter 
her  knife  and  fork  definitively  at  — "modem  daubs  belonging  to  the 
last,  ami  then  there  was  no  longer  people  of  the  house.  Ours  were  aD 
silence,  we  may  be  pretty  sure.  burned  in  the  '45." 

"Well?"    she  commenced,    look-  "Indeed!"    said    Pigott:     "how 

ing  at  her  hnsband,  who,  however,  unlucky !     May  I  ask  who  burned 

made  no  response.      "  Well  ?"   she  them  ?' 

reiterated,  in  a  sharper  key ;  where-  "  Who  ?    why,    bless   the    man  I 

upon  her  husband  looked   up  and  why,  the  enemy,  of  course !" 

said  **  Well  ?"  too.  "  Oh,  really,  to  be  sure !"     said 

"You  ejit  nothing,  and  yet  you  Pigott,  wondering,   however,   as  so 

say  nothing,"    went    on   bis  wife;  many  others  have  wondered,  what 

"  one  would  think  you  might  try  to  made  that  epoch  so  specially  fatal 

be  a  little  more  sociable."  to    so    many  families,   there  beins 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  nothing  no  historical  reconl  of  burning  and 
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sacking.    Who    burned    or    carried  world  might  say,  *  How  clever  he  is  I 

off  the  pictures,  mutilated  the  pedi-  He  is  a  self-made  man !' — all  miser- 

grees,  tore  up  the  patents,  and  gene-  able  vanity." 

rally  obliterated  all  evidence  of  age  "I  don't  pretend  to  be  cleverer 

and  dignity  ?    It  is  almost  as  mysto-  than  my  neighbours,  but  I  am,  such 

rious  as  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  ingenu-  as  I  am,  a  self-made  man." 

ity  in  resuscitating,  for  families  thus  "  Vanity,  vanity  I — all   miserable 

bereft,  their  historical  prestige,  or  the  vanity  I " 

providential  care  with  which  War-  "  It    is    no    discredit    to    my  fa- 
dour  Street  seems  to  have  guarded    ther " 

so  many  of    the  authentic  relics  of  "Vanity!      vanity!     Say      gract 

their  past.  after  meat,  M'Killop." 

"Yes,"  reiterated  Mrs.  M*Killop,  The  host  complied,  and  by  this 

**  burned  in  the  '46."  devotional  device  his  wife  got  rid  of 

"  Yoiu*    people  were   out    in    the  a  topic  which  did  not  seem  to  be  to 

'45,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  M^Killop  ?"  in-  her  mind, 

quired  Bertrand.  "  You    are   a    Scotchman,  I  pre- 

"  To  a  boy."  sume,  Mr.  Cameron,  from  your  name 

"  And  Mr.  M*KUlop's  also  ?"  and  your  allusions  ?"  said  Mr.  M'Kil- 

**  To  tell  you  the  truth;"  said  the  lop. 

host,  "  I  don't  know ;    I  never  in-  "  Yes,  I  am,"  replied  Bertrand. 

terested  myself  much  in  these  sub-  "Yes,"  b\j"?#  in  Mrs.   M^Eillop; 

jects.     I  suspect,  if  they  were  out,  "  and  if  you  w%uld  ever  give  one  a 

they   had  no  pictures  to  bum,  or  I  chance  of  getting  in  a  world  instead 

should  know  more  about  them  per-  of  spouting  your  radicalism,  I  would 

haps."  have    told  you    that   Mr.  Cameron 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me  not  to  ought   to   be  particularly  welcome 

*take  an  interest  in  one's  ancestors,"  here." 

said  Bertrand,  simply.     "  If  mine  had  "  I  am  sure,  Elizabeth,  he  is  par- 

not  been   out  in   the  '45,  I  would  Ocularly   welcome.     I    hope    he    is 

have  disowned  them — I  would  have  quite  satisfied  of  that." 

changed  my  name."  "Blood    is    thicker    than  water, 

"  Ah  I    yes ;    but    there   is    most  M^Killop ;    Mr.  Cameron  is  a  kins- 
likely  a  difference  between  our  cases ;  man." 
when  a  man  has  really  had  ancestors  "  Indeed  !" 
of  position  and  distinction ^"  "  Yes,  distant  indeed,  but  count- 

"M*Killop  is  a  very  prosy  man,"  able,  where  there  is  no  objection  on 

interrupted  his  wife ;  "  he  thinks  of  either  side ;   and  I  am  sure  I  have 

nothing  but  the  present  generation,  none,"  with  a  suave  bow  of  interro- 

It  is  the  way  of    this  vue  money-  gation  to  Bertrand. 

making  age  to  laugh  at  the  past"  He,  however,    had    thought    this 

"No,    no,"    said'   M'Eillop,     "I  kinsmanship  all  very  well  for  once, 

don't     If  I    had     had     a     grand-  as  a  joke,  but    did    not  relish    its 

father "  becoming  accepted  as  a  fact  in  sober 

"  No  one  would  suppose  you  had,  earnest     So  his  reply  was  a  very 

to  hear  you   talk;   one  would    say  slight,    very    stiff  inclination,    stii- 

you  had  come  off  the  parish."  fened,  no   doubt,   by   a   sly  glance 

"There    is     no     good     pretend-  which  Pi^tt  shot  across  the  table 

ing "  at  him. 

"Some   people   are  so    conceited  "But  there  is  another   reason," 

they  would  go  the  length  of  denying  continued  Mrs.   M^Killop,  "why  he 

their  own  *  forbears,'  just  that   the  ought    to    be    especially    weloome 
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here,  and  that  is,  that  he  is  a  neigh-  once ;  you  seem  to    be    talking    in 

hour."  your  sleep." 

**I  don^t  quite  understand  that,"  Hereupon   Mr.   M^Killop    seemed 

replied  her  husband.  with  an    effort    to    retire    into    his 

*^0h!    Mrs.  M^Killop,"  said  Ber-  usual  manner,   and  said   apologeti- 

trand,  **you    state    my   claim    too  cally,  dropping  his   eyes  into  ueir 

strongly,  as  I  am  only  the  kinsman  normal  position,  ''*•  I  meant,  of  course, 

of    a  neighbour;   if,    indeed,    Aber-  that  with     Sir     Roland^s.   shooting 

loma  is  near  this."  lying  idle,   it  seemed  curious    that 

'*0h  yes,  it  is;  M^Killop,  he  is  Mr.  Cameron   should  care  to  be  a 

u  Cameron   of  Aberloina."  Lcnunt  here." 

"A  Cameron  of  Aberloma  I "  ex-  *'AhI    you    see,    Mr.     M^Killop, 

claimed   the  host,  in  a  tone  of  un-  my  miclc    doesn't    take    the    same 

accountable  astonishment,   his  eyes  view ;  he  has   not    offered    me    the 

opening   wide    upon  Berlrand,   and  shooting  of  Aberloma." 

his  whole  manner    and    expression  "  Did  you  not  suggest  it  to  him  f* 

galvanised,  as  it  were,  by  some  sud-  *'  I     would    rather     go    without 

den  and  even  painful  interest     "  A  shooting  for  the  rest  of  my  life  than 

Cameron  of  Aberlorna,"  he  repeated,  ask  a  favour." 

after  a  pause,  and  as  if  mechanically,  ^*  That's    carrying    pride    a    long 

— "  how  ?"  way  ;  with  an  uncle  too,  and  when 

"Why,    simply   ^jMpgh,"   replied  the    property   will    be    your   own, 

Bertrand:    "I  am  Si^jRoland  Came-  under  Providence,   some  day,"  said 

ron's  nephew —  the  son  of  his  elder  M*Killop. 

brother."  "  I  like  it,"  cried  the  hostess ;  "  it 

"Sir  Roland    Cameron's  nephew  is  the  old  spirit,  the  real  old  spirit." 

— the  nephew  of  Sir  Roland  Came-  "  Do  you  think  you  always  act 

ron !"   repeated  M^Killop,   as  if  by  on  it,  Elizabeth?"    asked  her    hu»« 

transposing   the    sentence   to    fami-  band. 

liarise  himself  with  a  difficult  idea,  "  Tut !  you  are  talking  in  your 

and  keeping  his  fixed  gaze  steadily  sleep,  and  I  must  set    you  the  ex 

on  the  young  man.  ample  of  going  to  bed.     Come  away, 

"  Yes,  his  nephew,"  repeated  Ber-  Moma.     Good-night,    gentlemen ;    I 

trand,  with  a  puzzled  look.     "  Is  he  hope  you'll  sleep  sound   after  your 

a  friend  of  yours  ?"  journey.     Make  my  husband  show 

"  And  the  son  of  his    elder  bro-  you  your  rooms  at  once ;    he's  not 

ther,"    continued     the    host,    disre-  fit  company  for   the  parish   idiot — 

garding  the  question.  staring  and    talking  like   a   perfect 

"Yes;     it     seems     to     surprise  gomeril.     Good-night" 

youV"  "My  wife  is  a   little  hard  upon 

"  And  how    do  you  come  to  be  me,"    said  M^Killop,  with  a  smilt ; 

here?"    asked    M'Killop,    in  an  ab-  " but  perhaps  her  hint  is  a  good  onei 

sent  voice,  but   with  the  same    in-  I  daresay  you  are  ready  for  bed; 

tense  look  in  his  face.  but  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  to 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Bertrand,  "I  the  smoking-room  first ?" 

scarcely  understand."  "Thanks,"  said  Pigott;  "I  think 

"M^Killop!"     cried     his     wife,  we  have  done  enough  in  that  way 

"  what  has  come  over  you  ?    What  already,  eh,  Bertrand  V" 

are  you  staring  at  ?    Where  are  your  "  Yes,  I'm    all  for  bed.     By  the 

manners?    How  does  Mr.  Cameron  by,  Mr. M'Killop,  did  you  say  you 

come  to  be  here  I  a  nice  question  to  were  intimately  acquainted  with  my 

ask  I     You'd  better  go    to    bed  at  uncle  ?" 
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Again  there  was  the  same  strange  an  A  1   register  for  three  calendar 

look  in  M*Killop's  eyes  as  he  lifted  months.      There    is    no    nonsense 

them  to  Bertrand's  face  and  replied,  about  the  cook  who  turned  out  that 

"  No,  I  did  not  say  so— no."  supper  to-night,  mind  you.     As  for 

"  You  know  him,  of  course  ?  I  the  liquor,  it  struck  me  as  strangely 
thought  you  seemed  interested  about  palatable,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
"  tightness  in  that  department     We 

"  Only  an  old  association — an  old  shall  not  have   to  fall  back   upon 

recollection  that  came  across  me —  whisky-toddy  if  the  butler  is  half  as 

nothing  more.     I  have  no  acquaint-  gentlemanlike  as  he  looks.     He  beats 

ance  with  Sir  Roland ;  I  never  saw  his  master  in  that  respect ;  but  that 

him     even.      Now    Fll    show    you  is  a  mere  matter  of  detaiL     This 

your  rooms."  room  is  really  a  gem,  and  this  chair. 

So  saying  he  conducted  them  by  Thank  goodness   the  beds  are  not 

corkscrew  stairs  and  winding  pas-  feather-beds.     Touch    up    the    fire, 

sages  to  their  destination,  and  left  Bertrand ;  what  a  jolly  smell  it  has  ! 

them  with  a  hearty  "  good-night."  We'll  smoke  in  this  room  when  it 

Our  two  travellers  were  delighted  rains,  or  at  nights,  if  the  natives  are 
with  their  quarters.  The  suite  con-  a  bore.  Tallung  of  them,  did  you 
sisted  of  a  sitting-room  and  two  bed-  ever  see  old  Alec  Reed  the  prize- 
rooms  opening  oflf  it  on  opposite  fighter  ?  No  ? — ah,  I  daresay  he 
sides.  The  sitting-room  was  a  per-  was  dead  before  your  time.  Well, 
feet  hijou^  circular  in  form,  and  high  M^Killop  is  wonderfully  like  him ; 
and  roomy  in  its  dimensions.  The  he  has  more  teeth,  and  the  full  com- 
wainscoting  was  of  black  oak,  the  plcment  of  eyes,  but  otherwise  his 
floor  was  of  black  oak,  and  the  very  image.  How  the  old  fellow 
antique  f  urnitiure  was  of  the  same  stared  when  he  heard  who  you  were ! 
material ;  but  the  sombre  eflfect  was  did  you  notice  ?  and  with  such  a 
relieved  by  the  curtains  and  cover-  queer  misty  look  in  his  eyes — soft- 
ings,  which  were  all  of  a  brilliant  ening  of  the  brain  evidently ;  but  1 
tartan.  A  fine  collection  of  roe-  believe  they're  never  violent  with 
buck's  heads  ornamented  the  walls,  that  disease,  so  perhaps  we  have  no 
running  round  them,  about  a  yard  great  right  to  complain.  As  for  his 
from  the  ceiling,  in  a  circle  only  wife,  an  application  of  galvanism  to 
broken  over  each  door  by  the  sub-  a  very  large  ill-finished  **  Aunt-Sally" 

Btitution   of    a    royal    stag's    head,    would ;  but,  by  the  by,  she  is 

For  other  decoration  there  were  one  ^your  relative,  so  let  her  pass  with 

or  two  proof  engravings  of  Land-  the  rest." 

seer's  masterpieces.     A  vase  of  fresh  "  Not   as    my    relative,    please," 

flowers  was  on  the  central  table,  and  cried  Bertrand. 

a  lounging-chair  on   either  side  of  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  ;  your 

the  fireplace,  in  which  an  aromatic  *  countable  connection.'  " 

fire  of  peat  and  pine  sparkled  cheeri-  "  Countable  connection !  why,  the 

ly.     Their  bedrooms   proved   to  be  woman  must   be  crazy.     It  is  the 

as  neat  and  comfortable,  and  with  most    confounded    piece    of    impu- 

the  same  picturesque  quaintness  in  dence  I  ever  heard'of !" 

all  the  details.  "  What !     you    disown    the    kin- 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  billet,"  said  ship  ?" 

Pigott,  as,  em'erging  from  their  dor-  "I    should    rather    think    I  do; 

mitories,  each   subsided  into  a  se-  and,   what's  more,   Fll  tell  her  so 

ductivtf   "  fire-sider."     "  I  pass  the  if  she  ever  mentions  it  ag^n." 

M^Killop    establishment.     I  ^ve  it  *"*•  Ah  I   Bertrand,  you  re  not  half 
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a  Celt ;  you  donU  understand  the  **  Tes,  it  was ;  and  she  is  a  yerj 

patriarchal  system, — how  wide  the  nice  girl,  I  think." 

family  branches  spread,  how  deep  ^^Very;   her  song  will  haunt  in* 

the  roots  strike,  how  closely  they  all  night'' 

interlace  ever  so  far  away  from  the  ^*  I  wish  I  could  belieye  it  would 

parent  stem — when    there    is  any-  haunt  me,  but   no    such    luck.     I 

thing  to  be  made  by  it,  of  course;''  shall  be  haunted  by  something  verj 

**  One  thing,  however,  I  do  know,  different" 

and  that  is,  that  I'm  not  going  to  "What?" 

allow  this  old  harridan  to  interlace  "Oh I  that  poignant  song  of  her 

herself  with  me  as  a  relation,  root  mother's    whore     the    steam  -  saw 

or    branch.     Don't    speak  of    her;  movement  came  out    so  strong  in 

she's    the  only  black  spot  in  the  the  high  notes.     Don't  you  remen^ 

business."  her  it  ?" 

"  Oh  I  you're  pleased,  then  ?"  "  I  scarcely  heard  her  ;  her  voiot 

"I  am  indeed:   what  a  splendid  did    not  affect   me  more  than  th* 

country !     what    air  I    what    hills !  rumbling    of    the    wheels   or    the 

what  a  sky  that  was  to-night  I  and  creaking  of  the  springs.    The  fiict 

what  a  jolly  old  place  this  is!     It's  is,  Miss  Grant's  song  sent  me  off 

like    coming    into  a  new  world,   I  into  a  sort  of    reverie;    I  was  in 

declare    it  is.   Do   you    remember  dreamland." 

when  we  were  driving  through  that  "  Oh  1  you  were  ?" 

gorge  to-night  where  there  was  an  "Yes." 

old  tower  hanging  over  the  water-  "  And — and — ^well  ?" 

faU  ?"                     ,  "  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  Mias 

"  Yes,  I  think  so."  Grant's  song  I  heard  the  voice  of 

"  Ah,  Pigott !   what  did  you  feel  the  genius  lociy 

then  ?"  "  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  can    remember  I  "  Who  ?" 

felt  that  if   Mrs.    M^Killop's    head  "  The  genius  loci,  of  course.'* 

remained   another    minute    on    my  "  What  an  ass  I  am  to  talk  to 

ghoulder,  I  would  strike  it  with  my  you    about    anything — about    anjw 

clenched  fist"  thing  worth  talking  of." 

"  Pshaw  !    you — ^really    you    are  "  It's  an  indiscretion    you  don't 

too  abominably  prosaia"  often  commit,  I'll  say  that  for  you.** 

"  All  very  well  for  you  who  were  "  Good  -  night,      Pigott,"      cried 

sitting  beside  a  pretty  little  light-  Bertrand,   jumping  up.     "  Fm    too 

weight;   if  her  head  had  dropped  satisfied  with  everything  to  let  yon 

on  to  your  shoulder  by  accident,  it  get  a  rise  out  of  me  to-night,  mu<^ 

wouldn't  have  greatly  signified ;  but  as  you  would  like  it,  I  see.     Good» 

to  have  a  thing  like  a  64-pound  shot  night  I  sleep  sound, 

wobbling  about  on  your  shoulder,  ..  .j  ^  ^„  ^  t^e  dewy  flowery 

gurgling  and  snortmg  hke  a  gram-  Sae  lovely  and  saeffitir; 

pus  I— why,  it  would  crush  the  poet-  ^  ^«*'  ^^^  ^  ***®  *^*^'  Wrdi,'  •'  Ac 

ry  out  of  the  Poet-Laureate  himself,  and    so    he  retired  singing  to  hii 

Do   you    know  your  countable— I  roost,  well  filled  the  measure  of  his 

mean  Mrs.  M^Killop's  head  is  really  heart's  content 

a  thing  quite  by  itself."  "  Now  that's  what  they  call  a  mer- 

"  Oh  1    bother    Mrs.    M^Killop's  curial  fellow,  impulsive,   ezpansif<^ 

head  !    What  a  charming  song  that  et  cetera,"  growli^l  Pigott  to  himMtf. 

was    of     Miss    Grant's — ^the    first  "  He  goes  through  as  many  emotions 

one  I"  in  an  hour  as  I  do  in  a  month. 
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Well,  well,  variety  is  channing,  forgotten  my  slippers,  I  believe  I 
perhaps,  but  that  sort  of  thing  would  what  am  I  to  do  ?**  And  so  to 
kill  me  in  no  time.  And  now  to  bed  the  two  friends,  one  with  hii 
bed,  to  bed.  A  glorious  night!"  head  among  the  stars,  the  other 
(looking  out  of  window) ;  "  what  a  with  all  the  sympathies  of  his  soul 
grousey  bit  of  hill-side !  and  oh !  Accompanying  his  feet  as  they 
what  a  trap  for  black-game!  Oon-  grope  about  for  the  missing  slip- 
found  that  fellow  Wilson,  he  has  pers. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

**  In  the  name  of  everything  hide-  roseate  dreams,  and  the  view  of  th« 

ous,  Wilson,  what  is  that  intolerable  purple  hills  blooming  in  the  morning 

row  V   cried  Pigott,  starting  from  a  sun  that  burst  on  him  through  hia 

half-sleep  as  his  servant  entered  his  open  window,  had  drawn   him   in- 

room  next  morning.     ^^  Has  rinder-  stantly  from  bed.     Hastily  dressing 

pest  broken  out  among  all  the  cats  himself,   he  sallied  forth   towel   in 

of  the  clan,  or  has  Mrs.  M^Killop  hand,  and  following  the  river  up  to 

caught  bronchitis,  or  what  is  it  ?  it  where  a  minor  section  of  the  cascade 

has  been  going  on  for  hours,  I  be-  fell  quietly  into  a  clear  pebbly  basin, 

lieve."  there  enjoyed  a  bath  worthy  of  the 

**It's  them    bagpipes,    sir,"   said  gods,   curtained    in   with    drooping 

Wilson,  with  grim  contempt    *^  That  boughs  and  foliage  of  the  weeping 

there  piper  was  a  toonin'  of  them  birch,  and  with  a  carpet  to  F-tep  out 

for  breakfast,  as  they  say,  just  down  on  bright  with  a  myriad  *^  wildings 

below  here,  and  Mr.    Cameron,  he  of  the  wood."      Returning  to  the 

came  up  and  took  them,  and  he's  house,   he  had  fallen  in   with   the 

been  workin*  at  them  for  ten  min-  piper,  and  instantly  struck  up  the 

utes ;  but  the  piper's  got  them  again,  alliance  with  results  so  fatal  to  his 

I  see,  so  maybe  the  noise  won't  be  friend's  repose, 
quite  so  bad,  sir."  **  There  is  one  advantage  about 

^^  And    what    o'clock    does    this  these  abominable  pipes,"  soliloquised 

mean  ?"  Pigott  as  he  descended  to  the  break- 

^^  Nine  o'clock,  sir."    .  fast-room  musing  upon  the  hidden 

**  And  how  long  will  this  noise  uses  of  things,  *^  that  they  mu^t  in- 
last?"  sure  punctuality  at    breakfast.      I 

"I  can't  say,  sir;  I  did  ask  the  don't  believe  the  seven  sleepers  of 

piper,   but  all  he  would  say  was,  Ephesus,  or  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  any 

*till  she  was  finished.'      I  expeqt  historical  sleeper,  would  have  been 

he'll  go  on  for  a  good  bit,  though,  proof  against  that  fellow's  din.     Ah, 

I  don't  think  he's  quite  all  there,  sir."  Bertrand !  here  you  are  I  goodmom- 

"No  more  sleep  for  me,  then ;  I'll  ing.     I  thought  you  were  out."^ 
get  up.      Mr.  Cameron  is  up,  you        '*  Out  I    so  I  have  been  :    such  a 

say  f  morning  1  how  could  you  lie  in  bed  f 

"Oh  yes,  sir;   up  and  out  and  Tve   just  been    putting  myself    to 

about  hours  ago."  rights  after  my  bath — a  bath  in  a 

"  What    a    maniac  I"      growled  natural    bath-room,   all  among   the 

Pigott,  regretfully  unearthing  him-  woods  and  rocks — a  bath-room  for  an 

8e&.  oread  or  a  dryad;  and  since  then 

Bertrand    had    awakened    early,  Fve    been    fraternising   with    thfti 

fresh    from    slumbers    sound   and  glorious  fellow  outside." 
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"  What  did  you  call  him  ?"  The   family  party  were    already 

*^A   glorious  fellow — so  he  is —  assembled :  M^Killop  poring  over  tiie 

Sith  such  a  jolly  name,  Ilamish  papers ;  Morna  fresh  and  bright,  the 
^Errachcr !  Fm  enrolled  as  his  very  incarnation  of  health  and  good- 
pupil,  and  begin  the  day  after  to-  humour;  and  Mrs.  M^KillopfWitih  her 
morrow."  tawdry  splendour  somewhat  toned 

"  And  pray  where  are  the  lessons  down,     but     still     very    gorgeous. 

to  conic  off  ?"  "  Wonderful  punctuality  I"   she  ex- 

"()h,  all  about  the  place;  on  the  claimed  as  the  two  young  men  en- 
terraces  likely ;  one  has  to  learn  to  tered ;  ^'  and  I  hope  it  means  that 
march  with  them,  you  see."  you  both  slept  well  ?" 

**  In  that  case,"  said  Pipjott,  "Til  "Thanks;  I  never  slept  sounder 
tell  Wilson  to  have  my  things  m  my  life,"  said  Bertrand,  "the 
packed  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  proof  of  which  is  that  I  was  up  and 
^the  glorious  fellow '  has  already  out  three  hours  ago.  The  spirit  of 
given  mo  a  compound  fracture  of  the  the  glens  looked  in  at  mj  window 
right  tympanum,  and  I'd  be  sorry  to  and  called  me." 
discover  practically  the  effect  of  a  "  My  sleep  was  also  of  the  sound- 
duet  between  you  and  him.  So  off  est,"  said  Pigott,  "theproof  of  which 
I  go  unless  your  education  is  to  be  is  that  it  would  have  lasted  for  three 
carried  on  on  the  top  of  some  fairly  hours  to  come,  but  the  demon  of  the 
distant  mountain."  storm  shrieked  in  at  my  window  and 

"Oh,  nonsense!    better  join  the  called  me." 

class.    We  mustn't  let  Hamish  know  "  Storm  *f^    said    Mr«.    M^Killop  ; 

you're    a    Sassenach,    though  ;     he  "  there  was  no  storm." 

mightn't  like  it;  I  suspect  he  might  "I  speak  of  a  dream,  as  I  presume 

mutiny."  my  friend  does." 

"  I  sincerely  ^ish  he  would,  and  "  Oh,  do  tell  us  about  it.  Captain 

desert   into  the  bargain.     Here  we  Pigott ;     I     delight    in    wonderful 

are  at  the  bottom  of  the  corkscrew;  dreams,"  cried  Morna. 

Where's    the  dining-room?     Scotch  "1  dreamt,  then,  that  a  mighty 

breakfasts  are  never  bad,  that's  one  wind  came  rushing  out  of— out  of 

comfort — even  Dr.  Johnson  admits  some  place  or  another — ^straight  at 

it ;  but  this  will  require  to  be  some-  me  where  I  lay,  and  I  saw,  carried 

thini;  extra  to  atone  for  the  infernal  on  its  awful  wings,  what  seemed  at 

prelude.      Where  on   earth  is    the  iirst  a  jet-black  cloud.     Anon  (mark 

door  V"  the  word),  as  it  drew  nearer,  it  put 

"  Here,   under  the  star  of  clay-  on  the  guise  of  a  gigantic  kettle  of 

mores ;   but  stop,  stop,  Pigott,  you  sinister  aspect — steam  coming  out  of 

mustn't  go  in  without  seeing   Fin  its  spout  with  horrible  sibilations, 

Ericscn's  enchanted  spear.     Hamish  and  I  seemed  to  say  to  myself,  *Lol 

says  it  worked  a  miracle  once.     It's  the  demon  of .  the  storm !'    but  it 

a  capital   yarn.      I'll    tell    it    you.  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  it 

You  must  know  that  a  certain  Jarl  was  a  swarm  of  bees  clustered  to- 

Ergill — a  sea-king,  I  suppose— cruis-  gether  in  a  mass  bigger  than  many 

ing  nljout  among  the  isles,  landed  hay -stacks,  and  it  made  a  booming 

once  upon  a  time  at  Skye "  whizzing,  shrieking,  snarling  sound, 

"And  I  don't  think  the  Jarl  will  altogether    indescribable,    but  yerr 

take  much  harm   if  we  leave  him  alarming,  and  then  I  felt  positive  it 

there  till  after  breakfast,"  said  Pigott,  was  the  demon  of  the  storm,  but  wu 

ooolly   dismissing    the    legend    and  too  frightened  to  say  so,  and  I  tried 

entering  the  breakfast-room.  to  put  my  head  under  the  blankets. 
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But  it  was  too  late ;  the  swarm  was  pravity/*  said  Morna,   ^'  and  I  fear 

down  upon  me — ^it  oyerwhelmed  me.  he  is  irreclaimable ;  but  I  am  glad 

I  received  a  frightful  sting  in  the  to  see  you  are  properly  scandalised.*' 

right  ear,  and  woke  up  with  a  cry  of  "  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  orthodox — 

agony  to  find  my  servant  quietly  tell-  the  Highland  creed  is  my  creed, — 

ing  me  that  it  was  nearly  breakfast-  ghost,    wraith,   vision,  water-kelpie, 

time — ^because    the    bagpipes    were  — I  believe  in  them  all;   but  have 

playing."  you  really  got  a  ghost  here  ?" 

•   "  Oh,  an  allegory  I"  cried  Moma ;  **  Oh  yes,  really  and  truly.     Ha- 

''*■  a  most  poetical  way  of  snubbing  mish  saw  him   one  night  standing 

poor  Hamish,  and  very  ungrateful  outside    the    square    tower,    all    in 

^  you,  too,  because  he  was  perform-  white,  drinking  out  of  a  long  tum- 

ing  his  very  choicest  moreeaux  in  bier;    and    he  heard   him    whistle, 

jOMt  honour.     I  heard  him ;  he  gave  and  then  give  a   kind    of    sob    or 

us  twice  as  much  as  usual.     He  al-  yawn ;   and  then   he  stretched  out 

ways  likes  to  make  an  impression  his  arms  and  disappeared  in  at  the 

upon  new-comers."  trap-door  in  a  puff  of  smoke,  right 

'*It  is   very  good  of  him,"  said  into    a    room    which    an    English 

Ptgott;    "he  achieved    a    complete  gentleman     was     occupying,     who 

success  this  morning."  never  saw  him — which   shows  you 

"Poor  Hamish   will  be    in    rap-  that    everybody    can't    see    ghosts, 

tures,"  said  Mrs.  M*Killop,  who  was  Captain    Pigott ;     and    then    Mary 

rather  mystified  by  the  allegory.  saw  him,  and  Peter,  and " 

"Apropos  of  spirits  and  demons,  "My  dear  Morna,"  said  her 
I  hope  you  were  not  troubled  by  the  mother,  "how  can  you  be  so  ab- 
lest, Captain  Pigott  ?"  said  Moma.  surd  ?    No  modem  family  like  the 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  1  wasn't,  Miss  proprietors   of    this  house  are  en- 
Grant  ;   I'm  getting  very  impatient  titled  to  have  a  ghost." 
to  see  one."  "  The  ghost  might  belong  to  the 

"  Ah  I  you  don't  know  Scotland."  previous  set,"  objected  Pigott 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  and  I've  lived  in  "  Certainly    not ;     no    ghost    of 

many  a  house  supposed  to  possess  family  would  stay  among  parvenu»y 

guch    a    treasure,   and    yet  always  "But    still,   knowing    you    were 

passed  serene  and  ghostless  nights."  hero,  he  might  have  ventured  back, 

"Perhaps  you  are  not    spiritual  just  for  a  fiying  visit.     You  see  I 

enough.      A   spirit-seer,   th^y    say,  am  trying  to  make  the  best  case  for 

must  be   spiritual,   magnetic,    sym-  your  spiritual  friend,  Miss  Grant" 

pathetic,  and  all  sorts  of  things, —  "I'm  afraid  we're  all  talking  ter- 

which  I  am  afraid  you  are  not"  rible  nonsense,"  said  Moma. 

"Quite    right.    Miss    Grant;    he  "Well,  Moma,  my  dear,  I  think 

isn't,"      said      Bertrand.       "Pigott  that's  not  to  be  denied.     You  and 

would  never  have    seen    the  Holy  your    mother    are    both    first-rate 

Grail,  for  instance."  Lands  at  it,"  said  M^Killop,  looking 

.  "  Having  a  decided  objection  to  up  from  the  newspaper, 

heavy  suppers,  I  don't  think  I  could  "Any    news    this    morning,   Mr. 

have  qualified.     They  gormandised  M^Killop?"  asked  Pigott 

horribly  at  the  Bound  Table,  and  "Well,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 

the    Holy    Grail    was    an     obvious  awakening  in   the   Australian    pre- 

result"  served-meat  trade,  and  that  is  great 

"There,  Miss  Grant,  that  shows  news    for   people    colonially    inter- 

you  what  he  is."  es&d."        ' 

"It  is  a   shocking    case    of    de-  "  I  suppose  so." 
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"Yes,   for  the  successful    estab-  my  affections  on  the  river;   I  saw 

lishment  of  that  trade  must  have  a  some  splendid  trout  this  morning.** 

prodigious  effect  on  more  than  one  "  You  must  ask  Moma  to  be  your 

oolony.     In   fact,   if  this  report  is  guide,   then,'*   said    Mrs.    M^KiUop; 

true,  wc  are  very  near  a  crisis."  "  she  is  our  fisherman :  she  will  sboir 

"  A    commercial    crisis    in    more  you  the  best  pools,  and  do  the  hon* 

than  one  colony  ?"  ours  of  the  river,  and  I'll  come  ftod 

"Clearly      so,"     said     M'Rillop,  see  you  fill  your  baskets." 

warming  with  his  theme — "clearly  "Win  you  really  take  charge  of 

80 ;  just  tell  me,  in  the  first  place,  how  me.  Miss  Grant  ?"  asked  Bertrand. 

would  wool  be  permanently  affected?  "Oh  yes,   I  will,   if    you'll  pro- 

thafs  a  cardinal  point ;  and,  in  the  mise  to  be  obedient,   to    be    quiet 

second  place,  what  will  be  the  effect  when  I  want  you  to  be  quiet,  and 

of  the  first  blush  of  the  matter  on  to  take  the  pools  exactly  as  I  wish, 

that    sensitive    market?     And,    in  My    discipline    is    very    strict,   for 

the  third  place,  as  to  tallow ;  that's  you  see  it  is  my  only  sport,  and  ao 

another  cardinal  point ;  and "  1  am  in  earnest  about  it" 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  Mr.  M*Kil-  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  dodle, 

lop,"  cried  his  wife,  "if  that's  your  particularly  as  I  am  rather  a  poor 

notion  of  sensible  conversation,  com-  hand  at  the  sport" 

mend  me  to  our  nonsense.     Wool,  "  After    luncheon,    then  ?"     said 

forsooth  !   and  tallow !   outrageous !  Moma. 

these  are  nice  subjects  for  a  lady's  "  If  you  please." 

breakfast-table."  "Come    away,    then,    gentlemeiL 

It  is  a  woeful  thin<:^  for  a  man  and  we'll  have  a  look  at  the  kennelSy 

with  one  subject  to  have  it  sum-  said  M*Killop,  and  the  ladies 

marily  snubbed,  and  poor  M'Killop  left  alone, 

was  evidently  in  this  predicament.  "  What  a  fine-looking  young 

He  bore  it  meekly,   however,   and  he  is  I "   murmured  Mrs.  M^Killop^ 

let  the  conversation  (low  on  uninter-  as  the  three  gentlemen  passed  th* 

rupted  till  it  gravitated  inevitably  window ;  "  what  a  very  fine-looking 

to  his  wife's  one  subject — her  fatal  young  man  he  is  I"   she   repeated 

pedigree — and  then    he.  interfered,  addressing  Moma. 

If  his  specialty  was  distasteful  to  "  Which  of  them,  mamma  ?" 

her,  hers  was  evidently  a  red  rag  to  "  How  can  you  ask  ?    Mr.  Oan^ 

him ;   so  he  rose  and  rescued  his  eron,  of  course ;  the  very  picture  of 

guests.  a  chief." 

"  I    think,"    he    said,   "  we'll    be  "  It  is  better  than  looking  like  a 

wasting  too  much  of  a  fine  morning  London  shopkeeper,  as  you  thought 

if  we  stay  any  longer  in  the  house,  he  did  yesterday,  mamma;   but  if 

Oome  away,   gentlemen ;    and  how  he  had  seen  as  many  chiefs  as  I 

would  you  like  to  kill  the  time  to-  have,  I  don't  think  he  would  thank 

day?    for    the   Uth  of    August  is  you  for  the  compliment" 

always  a  weary  day  for  young  sports-  "  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

men."  "Because  I  suppose  he  is  wfaftk 

"We  must  see  the  dogs  first,"  people    call    good-looking,   and    thi 

said  Pigott,  "and*by-and-by  I  would  others,  poor  people,  are  not  beauts 

like  to  take  a  stretch  on  the  hill,  ful  as  a  rule.' 

just  to  break  in  a  bit  for  to-morrow ;  "  Some   people  can  see   no  good 

what  say  you,  Bertrand  ?*'             ^  near  home.     Then   Mr.  Cameron  19 

"Oh,  f  can't  stand  constitutional  so  pleasant,  and  bright,  and  intalli- 

walking,  and  besides,  Fve  rather  set  gent,  and  refined." 
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"He  is   certainly  a   gentleman —  and   she'll  be  back  again   before — 

they  both  are — ^and  pleasant,  too,  I  before  any  good  can  be  done.     This 

think."  '  brat  Moma  with   her   high-minded- 

**  It  is  a  splendid  property,  too ;  ness  is  too  aggravating." 
ten  thousand  a-year  at  the  least"  The  yisit  to  the  kennels   pretty 

"  His  uncle's  f  *  well  consumed  the  interval  between 

"  Yes,  but  it  will  be  hi^."  breakfast    and    luncheon — a    some- 

"Only  under  Providence,  as  Mr.  what  inordinate  time,  it  may  seem; 

li'Killop  says."  ,  but  on  the  eve  of  such  a  festival  as 

'^  Don't     be     profane,       Moma.  the   12th  of   August  a  visit  to  the 

There  is  a  great  deal  to   be   done  kennels   is  like  the  general  inspeo* 

in  a  day's  fishing."  tion  of  an  army,  and  the  interview 

**  To-day  I'am  afraid  not ;  the  wind  with  the  keepers  as  serious  a  busi- 

is  not  what  I  like :  and  just  look  at  ness  as  a  council  of  war  on  the  eve 

these    white    clouds — only    look  at  of  a   general   action.       Considering 

them, — more  coming  up,  too."  all  they  had  to  do,  and  the  mechod 

"Don't   be   perverse,    child,    and  of   doing  it,    the  time   was  not  un- 

tcase  me."  reasonable.      M^Killop  had   a    very 

"  Tease  I      mamma  I"     exclaimed  good  show  of  dogs ;  then  dogs  must  ' 

Moma,  with  much   innocent  aston-  have    pedigrees,  and   pedigrees  will 

ifihment  have  compUcated  strains ;   and  dogs 

"You    know  what  I    mean,  you  have  performances  always  more  or 

ungrateful  monkey.     I've  arranged  less     barnacled    with    fiction ;    but 

the  opportunity    for    you,  and  you  complicated    strains     become    more 

pretend  not  to  see  it"  complicated  handled  by  a  garrulous 

"  I  was  going  to  fish  at  any  rate,"  old  keeper,  and  fiction  breeds  like  a 
said  Moma,  showing  a  very  decided  rabbit  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
front  to  her  mother;  "and  if  you  Celtic  imagination.  So  that,  to  get 
mean  the  opportunity  of  fishing  with  through  a  score  of  dogs — to  learn 
Mr.  Cameron,  why,  that  will  only  how  this  terrier,  in  a  perfectly  Horn- 
spoil  my  sport;  if  you  mean — if  eric  combat,  with  a  hundred  epi- 
you  mean  anything  else,  he  shan't  sodes,  had  slain  an  otter — and  how 
go  with  me  at  all.  Opportunity !  that  retriever  had  retrieved  "  % 
W  hat  do  you  mean,  mamma  ?"  cawf '  from  a  flood,    and  was  then 

"  Oh,  you  silly,    ridiculous  girl !  and  there  "  able  and  willint  to  re- 

you  take  fun  in  earnest,  and  earnest  trieve  a  ailiphant,"  with  other  sim- 

in  fun,  always.     I  thought  it  would  ilar  histories, — was  by  no  means  the 

be   a  fine  change  for  you  to   get  a  work   of  a  moment      The  keeper, 

gentleman    ghillie   to   manage  your  indeed,  could  have  spent  much  more 

hooks  and  carry  the  basket^  and  be  time  over  it,  although  he  monopol- 

more    amusing    company  than   old  ised  almost  every  instant,  and  shoul- 

Donald ;   but   of    course   Fm    mis-  dered  out  of  sight  twenty  times  at 

understood,    and    you    fiy   out    at  least  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  M^Killop's, 

your     poor    mother    like — like — so  which  was  perpetually  hovering  on 

unkind !"  the  edge  of  the  conversation,  about 

"  I'm  sorry  I  misunderstood  you,  a    certain  bleery  old   setter  named 

mamma,"   said  Moma,  and  left  the  "Smut;"   so  that   Smut's    exploits 

room.  remained    in    the    obscurity  which 

"I     wish     that     monkey     Eila  envelops  those  of   "old  Grouse  in 

would    stay   away  for   a   month!"  the  gun-roouL"    Mr.  Campbell,  the 

soliloquised     Mrs.  M'Killop;     "«A«  keeper,   it  must  be  explained,  was 

would  never  throw  away  a  chance,  the  retainer  of  the  absentee  proprie- 
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tor  of  Caimarvoch,  and  felt  it  incum-  ciallj    when    ae    dug's  as  gude   af 

bent  upon   him  to    contemn,  snub,  anither  til  him.*' 

and  generally  sit  upon  Mr.  M^Killop  "  Come,    come,    CampbeU,"     said 

in    his  quality  of   locvm-tenens  and  M^Killop,  with  a  deprecating  laugb, 

intcrlo])er.     Most  of  us  have  had  a  ^^youVe  a  little  too  hard  upon  me; 

taste  of  the  flagrant  tyranny  of  old-  but,  talking  of  that,  I  want  to  settle 

servantjsm,  either  in  our  own  estah-  ^the  dogs  for  to-morrow ;    I  think  I 

lishnients    or,  reflectively,  in    those  know  the  dogs  for  the   '  Twelfth*  at 

of  our  friends;  but  Mr.  Campbell* s  all    events.      The    Doctor  has  just 

tyranny  was  something  beyond  com-  given  me  his  orders    not    to  shoot 

mon     experience  ;     he     quite    out-  this  season,  so  I  won*t  take  a  gun ; 

heroded  Ilerod  in  this   line.      Hav-  but  there  are  two  gentlemen  coming, 

ing  long  ago   mastered  his  master,  and  I  want  to  give  them  the  best  of 

who   was   a    limp    spendthrift,  and  the  kennel;    so  I  was  thinking  we 

having  weighed  Mr.  M^Rillop  in  the  had  better   say   Juno  for  one,  and 

balance  and  found  him  wanting  as  Pet    for    another,    and  then  Dandy 

sportsman     and    as    gentleman,    he  and  Kollo,  of  course.** 

had    from   the    commencement  as-  "Juno!  Pat!    Dandy!  Rowley!" 

sumcd    a    double-distilled    tone    of  exclaimed   the    keeper,    crescendo — 

superiority    and   dictation,  and   his  "Rowley**  being  the  climax  of  im- 

temporary  master  having  succumbed  possible    selections.      "  Naithcr  the 

without  a   struggle,   their   relations  tane  nor  the  tither,  nor  the  tither, 

were    entirely    reversed,     and    Mr.  nor  the  tither    to  the  back  o'  that^ 

Cam])bell*8  despotism  was    as  com-  Mr.  M*Killop." 

pleto  as  it  wjis  severe.     His  feelings  "  And  why  not,  Campbell?*' 

on  the  arrival  of    the  two  sub-ten-  "Because  ye're  gaun  to  tak'  Lo- 

ants  were  of  a  mixed  character.     On  mond,  and  Boz,  and  Flora,  and  Wee 

the  one  hand  there  was  prospective  Peter.** 

gain,  but  on  the  other  there  was  the  "  And  why  not  the  others  ?" 

fear  that  they  might  introduce  re-  "Because    they're   no   gauin  oot 

Yolutionary  ideas.      There  was  also  till   the    day    after — maybe   no  till 

a  certain   increase    of   work;    how  the    day   after   that,"   replied     the 

much  of  an  increase  depended  a  good  old  rascal,  dogmatically,  filling   his 

deal  on  the  ground  he  could  main-  pipe. 

tain   with  the    new-comers ;    so  to-  "I  would  have    liked    Juno,  for 

day  his  manner  was  more  domineer-  them,  and  Rollo,**    said   Mr.  M^Kil- 

ing    and    impudent  than    usual — it  lop,   meekly  foehng   his  way  to   a 

was   tentative ;  ho  was  seeing  how  compromise. 

far  he  could  go.  "  Weel,    ye   see,   they  canna  Ju^ 

"  You  havo  a  capital  lot  of  dogs,  Juno   and  Rowley ;    it*s  a*    planned 

Mr.  M'Killop,"  said  Bertrand,  when  and  ready,  and  Fve  tell't  ye  afore 

the  inspection  was  completed.  there  canna  be  twa  folk  to  manage 

"  l*m  no  jist  sae  weel  aff  as  Fve  sic  matters.** 

seen     me,**    instantly     replied    the  "  Oh,    of    course  you  know  best; 

keeper.     "A  year  or  twa  back  yo  CampbeU,*'    and    M^Killop      struck 

micht  hae  said  sae,  but  I  hinna  the  his  colours, 

encouragement  I  ance  had.**  "  Where    are  our  dogs,  keeper  ?** 

"  Fm  sure,  Campbell,  you  have  all  said    Bertrand,    who    felt    that    he 

you  ask,'*  said  his  master.  would  like  to  brain  the  miscreant 

"  Oo  ay — it's  no  that,  of  coorse ;  "  Wool,  I  dinna  richtly  ken." 

but  a  boily  hasna  the  same  speerit  "  Have  the  goodness  to  find  out." 

workin*  wi*    a   stranger  like,  cspai-  "  Hero,    Sandy  !**     (to  an   under- 
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ling) — "whaur    was    thae    Inglish  passion,    "you  have  your  opinion, 

beests  pitten  ?"  and  I  have  mine,  and  I  hope  if  I 

"  In    the    auld    kennel,"    replied  have  fifty  years'  experience  I  shan't 

Sandy.  change  mine  ^s   to  what  makes  a 

"  Round     by,     here,"     said    old  good  dog." 

Campbell,  slowly  leading  the  way,  "  There's  a  wheen  pints  aboot  thae 

and  puffing  volumes  of  smoke  in  the  dugs,     sir,"      persisted     Campbell, 

faces  of  the  gentlemen.     "  There  !"  "  that's  no  to  my  likin'  ava.     There's 

he  said,  when  the  kennel  was  reach-  a  want  o'  shouther  in  ane  (to  my 

ed,  and  four  or  five  couple  of  well-  een  ony  way,  sir),  and  a  want  o' 

bred,  work -like  setters  and  pointers  gird  in  anither  ;  and  that  ju-lly  anc'a 

dashed  themselves,  against  the  rail-  nigh  aboot  kannel  lame,  I  doot ;  and 

ings,    slobbering    and    yelping    and  if  ye  lift  the  feet  o'  twa  or  three 

barking,    as    dogs    delight    to    do.  mair,  ye'U  see,  Fm  muckle  afeared, 

"  There !"  and  there  was  a  world  of  that  they're  no    a'thegither    fit    to 

concentrated     depreciation    in    the  traivel  oor  hills — and  then    they'll 

keeper's  tone.  be  a'  clean  strange  to  the  grouse  ?" 

"They    look    fit    enough,"    said  "No,    no,"    said    Pigott;     "that 

Pigott  they're  not      Most  of    them   have 

"Nice-looking  dogs,"  said  M'KU-  been  two   seasons  worked  in  York- 
lop —  "  eh,  Campbell  ?"  shire,  and  some  of  them  in  Scotland. 

The    keeper    removed    his    pipe.  Show  them  birds  enough,  Campbell, 

spat  sardonically,  and  slowly  shook  and  I'll   be  bound  they'll  do  their 

his  head  with  a   sickly  smile,   but  work.     Wait  till  you  see  the  bag  I 

said  nothing.  make  over  a  brace  of  them  to-mor- 

"  You  don't  seem  to  think  much  row,  and  you'll  change  your  opinion. 

of  them  ?"  said  Bertrand.  You'll  find  the  shoulders,   and   the 

"  Weel,  sir,  to  be  oanest  wi'  ye,  girths,  and  the  feet  all  right,  never 

I  maun  say  that  I'm  no  jist  that  unco  fear." 

taen  up  wi'  them."  "  I  never  had  nae  cpnsate  o'  York- 

"  I  can  assure  you  the  dogs  are  all  shire  dugs  mysel' ;  but  it  may  be  as 

of  the  best  breeds."  ye  say,  sir  :  still  and  with  a',  there's 

"  Belike,  sir,  belike ;  I'd  be  sweered  a  gae  hantle  sheep   on   thae  hills : 

to  say  the  contrar,  but  ye  see  there's  and  when  a  dug's  no  acqnent  wi 

a  gae  wheen  best  breeds,  and  there's  the  grouse,  and  no  that  weel  broken, 

no  jist  exacklee  the   same  hestness   into  the  bargain,  and 

in  them  a'."  "  Tut !  tut !  Campbell,"  intemipt- 

"  I'll  venture  to  say  that  any  real  ed  Bertrand,  "  you're  determined  to 

judge  would  pronounce  these  dogs  find  fault;  but  you  can't  make  us 

to  be  first-rate,  at  any  rate."  believe  all  these  dismal  things  about 

"  It's  no  for  me  to  say  that  I  ken  the  dogs,    so  it's    no  good    jawing 

better  than  a'body  else  aboot  dugs,  about  it.     Tell  our  lad  I  shall  want 

but  I  think  I  micht  ken  something,  the  big  black  dog  and  the  black-and- 

Fve  been  workin'  amang  them  fifty  tan  for  to-morrow — Jet  and  Tom." 

years,  ony  way."  "And  tell  him  I  shall  take  Nell 

"  Oh,  Campbell  has  great  expe-  and   Fan,"  said   Pigott :    and    they 

rience,"    said    M*Killop,    trying    to  walked    away,     leaving      Campbell 

throw   oil  upon  the  wave,   but  re-  sorely  crest-fallen.     He  gazed  after 

treating  in  the  direction  of  the  other  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence : 

kennel.  there  was  no  mistake  whatever  about 

"  Well,  Campbell,"  said  Bertrand,  the  tone  of  the  two  gentlemen  ;  he 

with  a  laugh,  though  in  a  towering  would  have,  as  he  himself  expressed 
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it,  to  ^'  pu'  in  his  hams  ;'*    so  he  at  breakfast,  so  I  suppose  it  mvst  b* 

shook  his  head,  and,  knocking  the  softening  of  the  brain.*' 

ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  summed  up  as  "  Hush  I  here  he  is/* 

he  turned  away, — "  But  jist  let  me  "  I  was  afraid,"  laughed  M^Killop, 

catch  auld  M^Killop  at  ony  o*  hU  who  here  joined  them,  "that  you 

deevil's  pliskies ;  if  the  young  cock  and  old  Campbell  would   come   to 

craws,  the  auld  ane  disna  lam,  or  blows.      You   musn*t  be  too  hard 

my  name*s  no  Duncan  Campbell.**  upon  him,  thoueh ;   his  manner  is 

"How  Mr.  M^Killop  can    put  up  rather    abrupt,  but  he   has    many 

with  that  old  savage,  I  can't  under-  sterling  qualities — a  very  old    and 

stand ;  he  oMTbt  to  be  sacked  on  the  valuable  servant.** 

spot,"   said    Bertrand,    when    they  "  Oh,    Fve    no   doubt   we    shall 

were  out  of  car-shot.  be  excellent  friends,**   said  Pigott^ 

*'IIe  certainly  is  an  old  sweep,**  "when  we  understand  each  oUier. 

said  Pip^ott.  Fm  sorry  to  hear  you're  not  going  to 

"  M'Killop  must  be  an  old  cad  to  shoot  to-morrow.** 

stand  him.*'  "  No ;   the  Doctor  has  quite  de> 

"  Yes ;  it  must  be  confessed  *  the  cided  that ;  I  have  a  little  weakness 

gentleman  of  position '  doesn't  take  a  of  the  hearty  and  he  is  strong  against 

very  high  one  in  his  own  establish-  hill-walking.     I  never  was  much  of  a 

ment."  shot,  though,  so  the  disappointment 

"Doesn't  his  wife  sit  upon  him  is  not  very  great;    but  it  is  an  ill 

too?"  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and 

"  She  is  rather  down  on  him  at  it  will  give  you  all  the  larger  ranga" 

times  ;  but  I  doubt,  after  all,  if  she's  "  I  am    sure  we  are  both  yery 

the  master.     With  all  his  quietness,  sorry  for  the  cause,**  said  Bertrand. 

I've  seen  him  give  her  a  look  now  "I've  asked  a  couple  of  friends, 

and   then  with    that  queer  eye  of  however,  to  shoot  here  for  a  day  or 

his  that  seemed  rather  to  shut  her  two,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 

up."  I'm  sure  you  won't  think  it  a  breach 

"  He  doesn't    seem   to  be  much  of  contract     By  the  by,  Mr.  Game- 
taken  up  with  her  pedigree  ?"  ron,  one  of  them  will  be  interested 

"  Well,  you  know,  he   is  rather  to  see  you — Mr.  Tainsh — ^ho  is  your 

old  to  enjoy  works  of  fiction ;  but  uncle's    factor    for    the    Aberloma 

talking  of  his  eye,  he  seems  to  take  estate." 

a  siii^ilar  interest  in   you ;   every  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him, 

now  and   then  I  noticed   him   look  Fm  sure,"  said  Bertrand. 

up  from  his  paper  at  breakfast  this  "  Tainsh  is  quite  the  man  of  the 

morning,    and   favour    you   with   a  district,"    continued   M'Killop;    **a 

very    close    inspection.     Did    you  great  favourite.     He  does  business 

observe  If"  for  half    the  county,   and    Fll    be 

"  No,  I  didn't."  bound  to  say  he  gets  more  shooting 

"  You  needn't  take  it  as   a  com-  and  more  good  dinners  than  most  of 

pliment^  I'm  certain  of  that;  there  us." 

was  a  very  queer  look  in  his  eye,  "Are    you    really  going  to   fish 

but  it  wasn't  admiration ;     Fll  bo  this  afternoon,  Bertrand  T    inquired 

hanged  if  I  know  what  it  was.     He  Pigott 

looked  at  you  in  the  same  way  last  "Yes,  of  course — and  you?" 

night  when  he  heard  who  you  were.  "  I'm   going   to    constitutionalism 

You  noticed  it  then  V**  Holloa  !  there  are  the  pipes  again  1 

"  Pooh  !  the  man  was  sleepy.**  Lunch  already  !  as  I  live  by  bread 

"  Yes ;  but  he  couldn*t  be  sleepy  and  certain  addenda.'* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  Pigott  or  grey — in  all  the  sky;    the  sun 

started  for  his  constitutional ;  and  blazed  relentlessly ;  the  limpid  heat- 

Moma,    equipped  for  fishing,    soon  vapour  quivered  on  the  moorlands, 

after  appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  ths 

where  were  her  mother  and    Ber-  surface    of    the    stream    woefully 

trand.  shrunk  by  the  summer  drought     A 

*'*'  Oh,   mamma  !"   she  exclaimed,  most  unfortunate  day  for  the  sport, 

"how  lazy  of  you  !     Not  begun  to  it  seemed,  and  Bertrand  remarked 

get  ready  yet !     You're  robbing  us  it     Moma  dift'ered,  iiowevci*. 

of  half  our  day."  "My  idea,"   she   said,  "is,    that 

"Bless  me  I   I  had  fogottcn  all  where  there  is  no  difficulty  there  is 

about  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs  M^Killop,  no  skill  required,  and  where  there  is 

jimaping  up  with  great  energy  ;  "  how  no  skill  there  is  no  sport.      When 

stupid  of  me,  to  be  sure  I     What  everything    exactly    suits  —  water, 

part  of  the  river  are  you  going  to  ?"  clouds,   wind — any  one    can    fill   a 

"To  the  Blue  Rock  pool  first,"  basket;  but  in  a  day  like  this  it  re- 
said  Morna.  quires  fine  fishing — the  finest — high 

"  Very  well,  pray  go  on  without  art ;  so  this  is  the  sort  of  day  I  like, 

me;     I  wonH  promise   to  overtake  Here  we  are  at  mammals  rendezvous; 

you  young  walkers,  but  FU  be  there  you  can  .begin  here,  and  I  will  go 

to  see  the  first  trout  caught ;  and  a  little  lower  down,  and  w.e  can  pass 

now  Fm  off  to  dress."  each  other  in  turn." 

If  Morna  had  been  a  little  older  "Isn't  that  rather  an  unsociable 
or  less  ingenuous,  or  if  she  had  had  arrangement  ?"  said  Bertrand. 
more  previous  experience  of  her  mo-  "  There  is  no  help  for  it,  I'm 
ther's  powers  as  a  strategist,  she  afraid,"  replied  Moma. 
would  have  coupled  that  lady's  hints  So  Bertrand  sat  himself  down 
of  the  morning  with  her  oolivious-  and  selected  his  flies,  adjusted  his 
ness  of  her  appointment,  and  perfect-  rod,  and  began  to  whip  away  man- 
ly understood  that  the  "  Blue  Rock  fully,  if  hopelessly.  Morna  went 
pool "  was  rather  more  likely  to  down  to  her  station,  concealed  from 
come  to  Mrs.  M  Killop  than  to  re-  Bertrand  by  the  Blue  Rock,  a  large 
ceiye  a  visit  from  that  lady  on  that  isolated  boulder  lying  amphibiously 
afternoon,  in  which  case  Bertrand  half  in  the  meadow  and  half  in  the 
would  certainly  have  had  to  fish  by  river.  In  some  ten  minutes  the 
himself  ;  but  Moma  suspected  no-  fishers  found  themselves  vis-d-vU  at 
thing,  and  went  forth  in  her  Inno-  this  point 

cence  to  a  long  imchaperoned  after-  "  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron  I     Mr.  Game- 
noon.     Avoiding  the  upper  waters,  ron ! "  exclaimed  Morna,  all  aghast, 
where    the    trees    that    everywhere  "can   this   possibly  be  you?      Do 
Ofrerhung  the  stream  rendered  wad-  you  really  mean  to  say  you've  fished 
ing  indispensable,  she  led  the  way  down-stream?" 
to  a  point  in  the  river  where  it  ran  "  Conscientiously  ;  every  yard  of 
through  the  little  tract  of  corn-land  the  water,"  said  Bertrand. 
rapturously    noted    by    PigAt    the  "Oh    dear!    oh  dearl    how   dis- 
night  before  as  "a  trap  for  black-  tressing!" 
game."  "  Distressing,  Miss  Grant  1  why  ?" 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot ;  "  Now,  Mr.  Cameron,  I  told  you 

there  was  not  a  cloud — ^black,  white,  my  discipline  was  strict,  and  I  really 
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must  scold  you  ;  it  is  for  your  good,  moralise  all  my  trout     Scotch  trout, 

besides.      You  could  never  ex])ect,  you  know,  are  exactly  the  reversa 

surely,  to  catch  trout  fishing  down-  of    Scotchmen — the    farther    north 

stream  in  a  day  like  this  ?  '*  you  get,  the  less  cunning  they  are. 

*^I  confess  I  was  far  from  san-  That  is  because  we  haven't  got  ao 

guine.''  many  clumsy  fishers  to  disturb  our 

"  Of  course  not.  DonH  you  know  rivers  up  here,  and  we  have  mor« 
they  lie  with  their  heads  up-stream  ?  weak-minded  English  tourists  to 
and,  with  eyes  in  their  heads,  don't  beguile  than  the  Lowlanders  hayei 
you  think  they  can  see  you  ?  Put  So  Vm  afraid  I  must  be  firm,  and 
^\  oursclf  in  his  (the  trout's)  place,  not  allow  you  to  fish  dov.  m  or  evcii 
and  think  what  you  would  do  if  up  with  that  tackle ;  but,  in  tha 
you  saw  a  gigantic  engine  like  a  mean  tiine,  I'll  give  you  a  lesson, 
windmill  bearing  down  upon  you,  and  then  you  can  take  my  rod  and 
flapping  its  enormous  wings ;  you  try  the  up-stream  system." 
wouldn't  lie  quietly  still,  certainly.  "You're  very  kind." 
You  must  stalk  the  trout  and  let  So  Moma  began  from  Rertrand's 
tlie  fly  drop  before  his  nose  without  original  starting-place,  deftly  wield- 
any  previous  hint.  So  consider  ing  her  limber  rod,  and  deftly 
yourself  scolded  for  spoiling  two  of  throwing  her  unerring  line,  so  that 
my  best  pools,  and  show  your  peni-  the  fly  fell  vertically,  soft  as  thistlfr- 
tence  by  ruiming  away  back  and  down,  on  the  likeliest  bits  of  water. 
I>eginning  to  fish  up-stream."  Trout  after  trout  of  goodly  size  and 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  don*t  know  how ;  experience  rose,  and,  rising,  sank  no 

Fm  not  much  of  a  fisher,  as  I  told  more.      The   genius   of   sport  took 

you."  possession  of  Moma— an  abstraction 

**0h!    there's    nothing    simpler;  from   all   other   sublunary  mattera. 

please  let  me  look  at  your  fly  first.  Her  eye,  her  attitude,  her  motiona, 

()h,  Mr.  Cameron !  how  rovld  you  V"  suggested  the  concentration  of  the 

exclaimed  Morna,  in  a  tone  of  pa-  Indian  hunter.      Very    clearly    she 

thctic    reproach,   as    she    examined  had  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  a  more 

liertrand's     tackle ;     "  this     tackle  apostolic  class  of  capture.     She  had, 

would  do  for  a  river  in  Norway —  indeed,  evidently  forgotten  all  about 

an  autumn  loch-fly  too!     Oh!  how  Bertrand;    and  he,   after  watchins 

oovhi  you  ?     liOok  at  mine ;"  and  her  in  silence  and  with  some  admi- 

she  displayed  a  fly  of  the  tiniest  ration  for  a   time,  began  to  find  it 

dimensions,  and  a  line  half  invisible  so,  and  didn't  like  it 

terminating   in  an  almof:t    invisible  "Why,  you're  a  regular  professor, 

cjist.      "And    you   have   no    other  Miss    Grant!"  he  cried  at   last,  to 

tackle  V  "  initiate  a  conversation. 

"  Nothing  finer,  I  feiir,"  said  Ber-  .     "  Oh,  please,  hush !"  said  Moma, 

trand.  holding  up  one  hand  without  looking 

"  That  is  very  sad.     I'm  afraid  I  round. 

c>an't  help  you  either."  "Do   you  see  one?"  asked  Bor- 

"I  had  better  go  on  fishing  down-  trand,  in  a  powerful  whisper, 

stream,  I  suspect,"  said  Bertrand,  "  Oh,  hush,  please !" 

"and  trust  to  coming  across  some  "W^iy,  the  fish  can't  hear  that, 

strong-minded    trout   who    takes   a  surely? 

line  of  his  own  and   lies  with  his  "  Yes,  yes ;  hush  I" 

head  down-stream."  "  What   a  quaint    girl  I"   thought 

"  Oh  no !    I'm  very  sorry,   but  I  Bertrand,  beginning  to  whistle  for 

really  can't  allow  you ;  it  would  do-  distraction  ;       whereupon      Morna 
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looked  round  with  such  golemn  re^  restored  intact  to  its  mistress.    '^Are 

buke  in  her  eyes  that  Bertrand^s  you  tired  of  it  V  she  asked, 

music  instantly  ceased ;  hut,  taking  *^  Quite,"  panted  Bertrand.     *^  IVe 

out  his  cigar-case  and  holding  it  up,  done  very  well,  I  think,  for  a  first 

he  mouthed  the  voiceless  question,  lesson.     Let  us  sit  down  and  rest 

'*  May  I  smoke  ?"   whereon  Moma*s  here  under  this  delightful  tree,  and 

gravity  at   last    relaxed,    and    she  you  shall  give  me  a  lecture  on  the 

reeled  up.  theory  of  your  art,  if  you  wilL" 

**  I  see  you  are  burning  to  begin,"  **  Bead    Mr.    Stewiurt^s    book    on 

she  said,  "  so  I  will  stop  here."  angling ;  that  will  teach  you  better 

**  A  fisherman  ought  to  be  a  Trap-  than  I  can;  besides,  it  is  too  hot 

pist,  according  to  you,  Miss  Grant,"  to  lecture  to-day.    But  seriously,  Mr. 

said  Bertrand.  Cameron,  your  fishing  has  been  sadly 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron !  adding  to  all  neglected ;  I  hope  it  is  not  the  same 

your  other  crimes  by  a  pun !     Well,  with  your  shooting,  otherwise  I  fear 

I  know  Fm  rather  tyrannical,  but  I  you  will  weary  up  here." 

warned  you  fairly.    And  now  you  ^^That  would  be  impossible,"  ^id 

try.     I  promise  you  I  shanH  speak  Bertrand,  with  the  gallant  empress^ 

a  word.     I  have-— let  me  see — eleven  ment  of  his  age  and  profession, 

fair  trouts ;  see  if  you  can  beat  me.  ^^  Some  people  have  found  it  very 

You  have  the  best  of  the  water  here,  awfully  possible." 

so  you  ought  to,  particularly  if  you  "  I  never  could  weary  here ;  the 

wade."  air  is  the  elixir  ol  life ;  the  scenery 

So  Bertrand  took  the  water,  and  is  Elysian ;  and  with  company  such 

b^an    the    new    system,    clumsily  as — such  as  the  present,  for  instance, 

enough.  the  idea  of  paradise  is  realised." 

*^  Less  line,  Mr.  Cameron !"  cried  ^^  But  perhaps  if  Adam  and  Eve 

Moma  from  the  bank.  hadnH  been  a  little  tired,  even  in 

^^Hush!"   replied  Bertrand,  reel-  paradise,   we  shouldn^t  have    been 

ing  up  and  making  another  ineffec-  here." 

tual  att^npt  to  lodge  his  fly  neatly,  *^  Then,"  said  Bertrand,  with  un- 

and  then  another,  and  another,  and  thinking  irreverence,    *^  I    am   glad 

another,  and  many  more  after  that,  that  our  first  parents  were  bored  in 

all  without  success.      The  system  the  garden  of  Eden." 

was  evidently  not  to  be  mastered  in  **Uush!    hush  I    hushl    you  are 

a  moment ;  and  Bertrand,   finding  wicked   to  say  so ;    and    besides" 

this,  began  in  despite  to  play  all  (with    deep    solemnity)    ^*you   are 

sorte  of  tomfooleries,  throwing  lines  making  fine  speeches   to  me,   and 

of  fabulous  length,  stumbling  about  you  mustn't" 

in  the  water  like  a  hippopotamus,  re-  ^^  I  only  spoke  the  truth. "^ 

buking  Moma  out  of  her  own  mouth  ^^  Now,   Mr.   Cameron,   that  is  a 

when  she  remonstrated,  and  making  second  ofience,  after  warning  too. 

noise  enough  to  startle  the  grouse  I^U    tell    you    why   I    dislike    fine 

far  a?Fay  up  in  the  neighbouring  hill,  speeches — it  is  because  I  notice  that 

At  last  his  fly  caught  on  a  tree,  and  the  people  who  make  them  are  al- 

there  was  an  end  of  all  things.  ways  the  people  who  laugh  most  at 

.  ^^  If  you  break  my  rod  or  lose  that  other  people  behind  their  backs." 

fly,  Mr.  Cameron,  Pll  never  forgive  *'  Then  you  prefer  silent  worship  ? 

you  1"  cried  Morna ;  but  after  a  tre-  Always  the  same  mania  for  silence, 

mendoua  amount  of  stretching  and  I  see." 

scrambling  and  shaking  of  branches,  '*  Why  do  you  suppose  I  want 

the  fly  was  retrieved,  and  the  rod  worship  at  all?     The  idea  of  any 
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one  worshipping  mo! — me!     How  sibly  think  you  beautiful,  in  your 

ridiculous    you   arcl''    and    Moma  secret  heart  you  must  think   him 

laughed  with  the  heartiest  glee  at  idiotic,  because  you  well  know  that 

the  notion.     "  Another  reason/'  she  your  are  in  fact  plain ;  and  if  I  went 

went  on,    *'  why  I  don't   like  fine  on  making  fine  speeches  to  you,  and 

speeches  is,  because  whoever  makes  you  went  on  accepting  them,  you 

them  to  me  must  consider  me  rery  would  always  be  thinkmg,  **  here  is 

weak-minded  if  he  fancies  I  believe  a  foolish  creature !"  and  I  would  be 

them;  but  then  I  don't  think  my-  saying  of  you,  "there  is  a  foolish 

self  weak-minded  (not  in  that  way,  creature !"  most  likely  you  are,  but 

at  least),  so  I  am  apt  to  think  him  I  know  /  am  not ;    and  therefore 

weak-minded  for  not  seeing  that  /  tliere  would  be  injustice  to  me,  and 

am  not;    and  so,  if  you  went  on  you  would  never  have  the  respect 

making  them,  and  I  went  on  gravely  for  me  to  which  I  am  entitled,  which 

accepting  them,  you  would  always  wouldn't  bo  half  so  nice  if  I  am  to 

be  thinking,  ^  here  is  a  foolish  crea-  be  for  some  time  in  the  same  house 

tur^ ! '  and  I  would  be  thinking  of  with  you ;   so,  I  beseech  you,   let 

you,   ^  there  is  a  foolish  creature  I '  there  be  no  misunderstanding.' " 
which  might  be  very  wrong  and  un-        "  What  fun  it  would  bo,"  Uughod 

just  if  the  real  truth  were  known;  Moma,   "to  see  Eila's  face  if  jrou 

and  so  we  should  never  know  each  said  all  this ;  but  I  really  believe 

other  properly ;  and  I  don't  think  you  are  angry  at  my  lecture." 
that  is  so  nice  when  people  are  liv-        "  So  far  from  it  that  I  hasten  to 

ing  in  the  same  house  for  a  good  a^one  for  everything  by  sayins  that 

while :  do  you  ?"  I  quite  see  you  are  a  strong-minded 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  par-  female." 
ticularly  when  such  inducements —        "Thank  you  very  much;    but  1 

no,  I  forgot,  I  won't  say  it ;  I  never  don't  take  that  as  a  compliment" 
was  so  scolded  in  all  my  life."  "Of  course  not,   but    then    you 

"Perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  los-  abjure  compliments.     You*re setting 

ing  your   skill  in  the  art;    but  I  awfully  prosy.  Miss  Grant,  do  you 

will  comfort  y^ou.      My  step-sister,  know?" 

fiila,    is    commg    home    soon,   and        "  I  had  better  go  home,  then." 
then  you  will  have  an  opportunity,        "  It  would  be  such  a  favour— you 

:and  a  good  one ;  because,  in  the  first  have  no  idoa  how  you  bore  me.*' 
place,  she  is  beautiful  and — and —       "Good-bye,   then,"    said    Moma, 

'charaiing ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  springing  up. 

I  don't  think  she  will  consider  any        "  Ah !"    laughed  Bertrand,   "  you 

one  very  foolish  for  thinking  or  even  see  the  fine-speech  system  acts  the 

saying  so.     Have  a  little  patience,  best  after  all ;  the  reverse  drives  yon 

■Ihcn."  away  at  once.      I  really  must  go 

"No,   I    shall    never   make    any  back  to  the  original  plan,  because 

more  handsome  speeches ;  you  have  (only  I'm  afraid  I  can't  express  it 

frozen  the  genial  current  of  my  soul,  brutally  enough)  I  should  be  sin- 

I  f^all  take  tho  opposite  line,  and  cercly  sorry  if  you  wont  away  just 

■be  abusive.      I  shall  say  to  your  now;  your  society — any  society,   I 

stepKsister    confidentially,     on    the  mean,  of  course — is  pleasant  under 

earliest  opportunity,    *£et  us,   my  the  greenwood  tree.     Do,  pnty,  sit 

•dear  Miss  M^Killop,  put  things  on  down,  and  I  will  be  as  docile  or 

a  proper    footing   at    once.      Your  as  ferocious,  as  complimentary  or  as 

sister  tdls  me  you  expect  worship,  abusive,  as  you  please." 
Now,  if  you  think  any  one  can  pos-       "  Hut  what  ha9  become  of  mamma  ? 
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she  ought  to  have  heen  here  ages  '*  I  am  all  impatieiice  to  see  Mr. 

ago.     We  ought  to  go  and  look  for  Duncanson." 

her."  "  I  don't  think  you  will  Mke  him ; 

*'  If  we  did  we  should  hreak  our  he    is    very    conceited   and  purse- 

trjHst  at  the  Blue-Rock  pool,    and  proud.     I  donH    believe    you    will 

inevitably  miss  her.     Let  us  steel  think    him  a  gentleman.      I  don't 

ourselves  to  endure  the  misery  of  a  think  him  one ;    but  then  I  have 

Ute-d'tet»  for  a  few  minutes  more,  seen  so  few  people.     At  all  events, 

Mrs.  M'Killop  cannot  be  much  longer  I  know  he  is  quite  different  from 

of  making  her  appearance."  you  and  Captain  Pigott,  and  gentle- 

*^By  theby,"  said  Moma,  as  she  men  always  abuse  other  gentlemen 

resumed  her  seat,  "you  will  see  to-  who  are  not  in  their  own  style,  don't 

day  another  reason  why  I  dislike  they?    People  say  he  is  clever,  but 

fine  speeches."  I  think  him  rather  stupid  and  pom- 

"  And  that  is  ?"  pous,  and  very  prosy." 

'*  In    the    shape  of  a  gentleman  "  Is  hef  old  ?" 

who  is  coming  here,    and  who  is  "Oh,  no — quite  young.     He  only 

never    tired    of    saying    handsome  left  Cambridge  two  years  ago.     His 

things  to  me."                         -  father  lives  near  this — at  Glen  Vre- 

"  What  a  foolish  creature  he  must  chin ;    he   is  immensely  rich,   and 

be!"  bought  the  place  some  years  ago, 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  and  this  is  the  young  laird." 

"  Because  any  one  who  makes  fine  "  How  long  wfll  he  stay?" 

speeches    to    you  must  think  you  "  A  week,  perhaps." 

weak-minded,  and  so  forth,  and  so  "  Then  I  shall  have  no  mwe  iish' 

forth,  you  know."  ing  lessons  for  a  week,  at  least  ?" 

"  Oh !    how  tiresome  this  is  be-  "  Why  not  ?     You  may,   if  you 

coming;  do,  pray,  let  us  change  the  like." 

subject"  "  Because  the  *  young  laird,'  when 

"No,  no;  Ictus  go  on  about  the  not  shooting,   will  be  na(turally  an- 

gentleman  who  is  coming  here  to-day."  xious  to  air  his  handsome  observa- 

"Well,  his  name  is  Mr.  Duncan-  tions." 

son,  and  he  is  coming."  "He  shall  not  go    fishing    with 

"  So  you  said ;  and  he  says  hand-  me,  at  all  events.     One  has  quite 

some  things  ?"  enough  of  him  in  the  evening — too 

"Yes."  much." 

"And  why  don't  you  stop  him  ?"  "Well,  I  must  be  attentive  while 

"  Never  mind."  he  is  here,  and  try  to  improve  my 

"  Oh !    I  beg  pardon ;  of  course  style.     Our  next  quarter  is  to  be 

there  must  be  an  exception  in  such  Manchester,  and  I  must  sharpen  my 

a  case."  weapons  for  a  campaign  among  the 

"  Well,  I  don't  stop  him,  because  cotton  heiresses." 

it  isn't  worth  while;    I  don't  see  "Do  you    believe   in    mercenary 

much  of  him,  and  it  would ^"  marriages,  then  ?" 

"  Make  him  so  unhappy  ?"  "  I  am  a  Highlander." 

"  How  very  absurd  you  are !   No ;  "  If  you  were  a  true  one  you  would 

because  it  would  do  him  no  good —  despise  them.     A  true  Highlander 

he  is  too  hopelessly  a  goose."  is  too  proud  for  such  meanness — ^you 

"  Then  you  7mv6  some  hope  for  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

mef  "Miss  Grant,  you  won't   let  me 

4« 

have 


I  had,   but  I  scarcely  think  I    finish  my  sentences.     I  said  *I  am 
e  now."  a  true  Highlander,'  and,  of  course,  I 
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was  going  to  add,  and  ^  therefore  too  will  take  your  promise  as  sincere ; 

proud  for  such  meanness.*  "  but  if  you  prove  false,  my  musical 

"  But  why  sharpen  your  weapons  spirit  will  be  a  grieved  and  angry 

for  the  Manchester  heiresses,  then  ?"  spirit,  and  never  reveal  itself  to  you 

^^  Only  to  be  able  to  parrv  grace-  again.     On  second  thoughts  I  won't 

fully  all  matrimonial  attacks.  sing  in  Gaelic  this  time ;  but  I  will 

^*  Oh !     You    expect    to    be    run  sing  you  a  song  which  has  just  come 

after?"  from  the  Gaelic — a  new  translation 

*^ Horribly.     There  is  a  tremcn-  — imd  it  is  a  Gaelic  air;  will  that 

dous  run  upon  nice  officers  in  the  satisfy  you  ?'* 

manufacturing  districts  just  now.  *^It  will  enchant  me,"  said  Bert- 
Trade  is  so  depressed,  traders  are  at  rand :  and  then  Moma  sang  *^  The 
a  discount  The  colonel  says  he  Lament  of  the  Water-Spirit"  The 
won*t  let  any  of  the  young  officers  legend  tells  how  the  sununer  sun 
go  out  without  a  steady  old  chape^  has  drunk  up  a  mountain  stream, 
ron — a  major  or  a  married  captain  and  how  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  it 
at  least"  had  fled  away  to  a  hiding  in  the 

**Come  away,  Mr.  Cameron,  I  de-  clouds;    and   how    the  spirit  of  a 

spair  of  mamma ;  let  us  go  home."  neighbour  stream,  mourning  his  lost 

*^No,  no,  not  yet     Fm  going  to  love,   goes  roaming  desola&ly  over 

bo  serious,  and  oh  I   how  could  I  be  all  the  hills  and  glens  whither  the 

so  stupid  as  to  forget  ?    You  pro-  mists  of  evening  used  to  bring  them 

mised  last    night  that   you  would  to  their  ^^trystcs  of  delight;"  and 

sing  mo  a  Gaelic  song.     Do,  pray,  how,     wandering,     he    utten    his 

sing  it  now  before  we  go  home.  lament  to  all  Ibe  hills  and  woods 

'^  Oh,  no !    I  don't  think  I  can ;  and  glens  and  streams,  and  to  the 

you  are  in  too  light  a  mood  to  be  winds  and  all  ilying  birds,    crying 

sung  to.     Music  always  makes  me  to  them  for  hope  and  consolation; 

feel  serious,  and  though  I  may  not  and  how  they  reply  in    sorrowful 

be  able  to  maJce  music  by  my  sing-  compassion,   that  they    too    mourn 

ing,  still  I  usxL  feeling  music  when  I  and    lament,    but   that    until    the 

sing.     I  am  possessed  by  a  musical  sky  also  weeps,  the  spirit's  love  can 

spirit,  and  so  if  I  saw  you  looking  never  come  again.    Then  in  the  re- 

as    if    you    were    thinking    absurd  frain  the   spirit   calls    passionatclv 

thoughts,   and  ready  to  say  some-  on  the  heavens  to  weep.    The  atr 

tiling  absurd  the  moment  I  finished,  was  wild,  but  beautiful.    It  followed 

the  spell  would  be  broken,  and  I  the  spirit  of  the  words,  and  giave  a 

couldn't  sing  at  alL'^  second  interpretation  to  their  com- 

^*No,  but  I  promise  to  think  no  mon  theme:  it  found  a  voice  In  its 
absurd  thoughts,  or  do  anything  to  wide  compass  for  every  phase  of  the 
break  the  spelL  Perhaps  I  am  as  sorrowful  passion  rehearsed,  sweep- 
earnest,  in  my  own  way,  about  music  ing  up  from  the  subdued  cadences 
as  you  are  yourself.  I  know  it  sobers  of  despairing  love  to  the  tumult  and 
me  at  once.  Your  voice  is  beautiful  energy  of  grief  distraught  Monia*s 
(scold  me  if  you  like),-^it  u  beauti-  voice  was  equal  to  it ;  the  theme 
f ul ;  I  would  he  anything  or  do  any-  was  evidently  one  that  inspired  her. 
thing  you  pleased  for  a  century,  if  and  she  rendered  every  ray  and 
you  would  only  sing  all  the  time,  shade  with  a  vividness  and  intensitj 
I  should  be  under  a  spell,  like  Mer-  that  made  the  performance  almost 
lin  in  his  oak,  only  I  should  be  dramatic ;  so  that  when  she  ceased, 
^PPy*"  ^^  almost  seemed  to  Bertrand,  who 

*'*'  In  spite  of  the  compliment,  I  had  been  carried  along  in  sympathy 
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with  tho  singer^s  onthusiasm,  that  feelings  of  a  composer.  You  might 
the  scene  had  been  enacted  before  satisfy  yourself,  if  you  were  a  com- 
his  eyes,  that  those  trees  around  poser,  by  fixing  your  conceptions  in 
him  were  the  trees  that  had  matter-  writing,  and  leaving  professional 
ed  consolation,  and  that  the  stream  artists  to  interpret  them — you  find- 
in  whose  murmurs  the  spirit's  last  ing  the  idea,  and  they  supplying  the 
pathetic  accents  had  been  absorbed,  mechanical  expression." 
With  Moma's  first  note,  the  spirit  Morna  laughed  very  heartily  at 
of  badinage  had  left  Bertrand,  and    this  idea. 

when  she  had  finished,  he  said,  after  **  I  a  composer  f  she  exclaimed, 
a  pause,  "  Tou    must    think    me  very  con- 

**You  need  have  given  me  no  ceited:  my  aspiration  is  much 
caution,  Miss  Grant;  I  never  felt  a  humbler:  it  is  only  to  interpret 
song  so  much."  other  people's  conceptions  so  as  to 

*'  I  am  very  glad  you  do  feel  it :  satisfy  my  own  sympathy  with 
it  is  an  immense  favourite  of  mine    them." 

— ^perhaps  my  greatest  One  does  And  so  the  conversation  flowed  on 
feel  so  sorry  for  the  poor  spirit  The  in  this  altered  vein,  and  the  two  musi- 
air  tells  the  story  without  the  words ;  cal  enthusiasts  soon  found  that  they 
you  might  almost  have  understood  had  many  mutual  enthusiasms,  and 
it  with  the  Ghielic  words,  if  I  could  all  about  art  and  the  beautiful,  and 
only  sing  it  as  it  ought  to  be  the  imaginative,  and  the  transcen- 
sung."  dental,  many  conceptions  and  specu- 

**  It  could  not  have  been  better  lations  in  common — wild,  hazy,  half- 
sung."  formed,    and  only    half -consciously 

"  Oh  !  yes,  it  could,  far,  far  better ;  entertained,  and  never  before  ex- 
it sounds  so  tame  when  I  sing  it  pressed  by  either  till  now  that  the 
compared  with  what  it  appears  to  friction  of  sympathy  slowly  kindled 
my  mind  when  I  ot\j  feel  it."  the    power   of    shaping    them    into 

"  Even  I  have  often  felt  the  same  words.  There  is  an  exquisite  plea- 
myself ;  but  you  have  less  reason  sure  in  these  first  essays  of  the 
than  most  people  to  do  so."  dreamer  to  fix  in  words  the  vague 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Now  we  are  and  fugitive  thoughts  that  long  havo 
serious,  I  won't  be  so  silly  as  to  haunted  him,  to  puzzle  or  delight ; 
affect  to  think  that  I  can't  sing — a  and  an  excess  of  self  appreciation 
little— and  that  I  improve,  but  the  generally  accompanies  our  first 
more  I  improve  mechanically  (if  efforts  to  unriddle  to  sympathising 
that  is  the  right  word),  the  further  ears  owr  portion  of  those  dreams 
I  seem  to  get  from  expressing  what  which  engage  the  soul  of  youth  *^  ere 
I  feel  in  music — that  is,  from  satis-  fancy  has  been  quelled ;"  and  no 
fying  mysell  Why  is  it  ?  The  matter  how  much  nonsense  is  talked 
standard  always  seems  to  rise  as  one  — the  more  perhaps  the  better.  Thus 
tries  to  approach  it  It  is  very  dis-  no  doubt  Morna  and  Bertrand  were 
tressing.  The  musical  idea  in  one's  highly  satisfied  with  themselves ; 
mind  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  will-o'-  and  that  of  course  made  the  after- 
the-wisp,  and  leaves  the  power  of  noon  pass  pleasantly,  and  therefore 
expression,  labour  as  it  will,  to  swiftly ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
scramble  in  despair  behind  it,  never  Mrs.  M^Killop's  breach  (tf  contract, 
a  bit  nearer.  I  can't  explain  what  and  consequent  absence,  was,  if  not 
I  mean,  even  in  words,  I  know."  altogether  forgotten,  neither  missed 

^'  Oh !    I    understand    what   you    nor  commented  upon, 
mean ;    but   these   are   rather    the       But  at  last  the  sun  gave  warning 
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that  tho  day  was  far  spent,  and  their  the  great  delight ! — all  this  was 
fieanee  was  broken  up,  Mortia  pro-  surely  better  than  her  usual  bill 
testing  that  she  could  never  nave  of  fare — a  garrulous  mamma,  s 
beUeved  that  Bc^trand  cared  for  stolid  step-faUier,  the  woes  of  the 
such  things,  or  indeed  that  any  one  M'Whannels,  and  the  palpitations 
else  in  the  world  indulged  in  such  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  must 
fancies,  of  which  she  had  been  have  been  a  pleasant  yariety.  Yet 
hitherto  ashamed;  and  then  she  when  Moma  looked  at  her  comely 
wondered  how  she  had  ventured  to  face  in  the  mirror  as  she  was  dress- 
express  them,  and  feared  she  had  ing  for  dinner,  she  did  not  seem 
talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  and  pleased,  for  she  spoke  to  it  with 
hoped,  with  a  sudden  pause  t)f  ap-  mingled  asperity  and  sadness,  and 
prehension,  that  Bertrand  had  not  said — '•*'  Oh  !  how  blowsy  and  coffk- 
l)ecn  laughing  at  her  all  the  time ;  mon-looking.  Could  any  one  etar 
and  then  Bertrand  reassured  her,  detect  *  the  subtle  essence  of  beauty' 
and  they  went  home  content ;  and  in  you  ?''  The  last  expression  was 
it  is' quite  certain  that  Moma  never  evidently  a  quotation  from  Bertrand, 
upbraided  her  mother  for  not  having  who  had  got  through  a  deal  of  fine 
come  to  the  river.  A  Ute-d-Ute  language  in  the  course  of  the  dar ; 
with  a  handsome  young  gallant  who  but  whether  he  had  anything  dse 
talked  easily,  appreciated  at  least  to  do  with  the  apostrophe,  who  can 
one  of  her  gifts,  and  sympathised  tell  ?  Still  we  know  that  much  may 
with  the  mysteries  of  her  dream-  happen  and  bo  done  in  one  day's 
land — who  had  si/mpathy  with  her  fishing,  as  Mrs.  M^Killop  said  in  the 
— there     was     the    newly    found,  morning. 


CHAPTEK  vr. 

On  descending  to  the  drawing-  with  a  princely  rental — and  set  to 
room,  Pigott  and  Bertrand  found  that  work  *^  to  make  a  gentleman''  of  his 
the  party  had  received  its  promised  son.  Unhappily  this  youth  had 
augmentation :  there  was  Mr.  Dun-  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before 
canson,  **the  young  laird''  of  Glen  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  a 
V'rechin ;  and  there  was  Mr.  Tainsh,  gentleman  had  arisen.  He  was 
whom  Mr.  M^Killop  had  alluded  to  supposed  to  have  completed  his 
ifi  the  morning.  The  former  gentle-  education  at  a  middle-cUss  Scotch 
man  was,  as  Moma  had  said,  the  school,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
son  of  an  immensely  rich  man,  a  father's  access  of  fortune,  perched 
Bombay  parvenu,  to  whom,  how-  upon  a  three-legged  stool  in  a  Man- 
ever,  Fortune  had  come  late  in  life  Chester  ofiRce,  qualifying  for  **  busi- 
by  a  sudden  gigantic  coup  made  by  ness."  These  antecedents  were  un- 
his  firm  *^  in  connection  with"  cotton,  toward ;  but  combined  with  a  deeply 
To  buy  land  and  found  a'  family  is  ingrained  vulgarity  of  mind,  and  mn 
a  common  aspiration  among  Scotch-  inordinate  vanity  and  natural  arro- 
men  in  his  position;  it  had  been  ganco,  they  produced  as  unpromis- 
Mr.  Duncanson's  life-long  ambition,  ing  as  possible  a  raw  material  from 
and  he  betook  himself  with  alacrity  which  to  turn  out  the  required 
to  realise  it  the  moment  fortune  product  Old  Duncanson,  howereTy 
came.  had  a  hazy  notion  that  the  thing 

So  he  became  the  Laird  of  Glen  was  to  be  done  by  one  of  two  Yory 

Vrechin — ^a  vast  Highland  territory,  simple    processes.      His    son  must 
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either  go  into  the  army  or  take  his  humour,  the  shrewd  fellow  had  se- 
degree  at  the  universify.  These  he  cured  an  entree  almost  eyerjrwfaere 
belieyed  to  be  infallible  manufac-  — even  into  houses  where  his  man- 
tories  for  the  article  in  question ;  ners  might  very  well  have  excluded 
and  so  he  placed  the  altematiyes  him.  The  fact  that  he  was  unmar- 
before  his  son,  who,  preferring  the  ried  greatly  diminished  his  social 
gown  to  the  sword,  was,  after  a  disabilities  in  some  quarters,  and 
short  probation  with  a  crammer,  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  be 
established  accordingly  at  Trinity  matrimonially  inclined  made  him 
College,  Cambridge.  The  son's  doubly  welcome  in  others.  Mr. 
choice  '  was  imfortunate  for  the  Tainsh  was  conversing  with  Mr.  ai^d 
object  his  father  had  in  yiew.  The  Mrs.  M^Killop  when  Bertrand  and 
army  might  have  done  something  his  friend  entered,  and  Mr.  Duncan- 
for  him,  but  in  the  little  world  of  son,  posed  on  the  hearth-rug  in  an 
the  university  like  gravitates  inex-  attitude  of  graceful  familiarity,  was 
orably  to  like,  and  young  Duncan-  entertaining;  Moma.  His  right  el- 
son  fell  naturally  into  a  vulgar,  tiger-  bow,  resting  on  the  chimney-piece 
ish  set,  in  which  his  wealth  and  permitted  his  right  hand  to  toy  with 
blustering  assumption  soon  made  a  clustering  whisker,  while  his  left 
him  a  leader ;  so  that  all  his  faults  was  plunged  in  his  breeches'  pocket ; 
w^e  aggravated,  and  the  last  end  his  rather  splay  feet,  attired  in  red 
of  that  young  snob  was  worse  than  silk  stockings  and  shiny  shoes, 
the  first.  He  had  sufiBcient  intelli-  sprawled  about  in  the  same  spirit  of 
gence  to  make  his  degree  a  simple  abandon';  his  appointments  were 
enough  matter ;  and,  it  being  taken,  quite  in  advance  of  the  fashion, — 
he  had  settled  down  at  Glen  all  glossy,  glittering,  and  splendid, 
Vrechin  as  its  future  lord,  regarded  from  the  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes 
by  himself  and  his  father  as  the  to  the  solitary  ruby  which  blazed 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  like  ^^Pendragon"  in  the  foamy 
form.  fretwork  of  his  marvellous  shirt- 
Mr.  Tainsh  was  of  a  totally  different  front  Now  he  had  heard,  with  the 
species:  he  was  still  a  young  man,  savage's  instinctive  jealousy,  of  the 
and  had  inherited  from  his  father  an  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and  having 
excellent  business,  that  of  a  solici-  resolved  that  ^Hhese  fellows  must 
tor  and  land-agent  or  *''•  factor  "  in  the  be  put  in  their  proper  place  at  once, 

town  of  A .      The    latter,   and  and  taught  who's  who,"  he  turned 

larger,  part  of  the  bu^ness  was  the  to  confront  them  on  their  entrance 
management  of  the  affairs  of  country  with  a  carefully  rehearsed  mien,  in 
gentlemen — a  mysteriously  lucrative  which  haughty  suiprise  was  sup- 
employment — and  by  his  acuteness  posed  to  struggle  with  aristocratic 
and  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  human  apathy.  Mrs.  M^Killop  rose  fussily 
nature  with  which  he  had  princi-  to  do  the  honours,  presenting  the 
pally  to  do,  Mr.  Tainsh  had  managed  new-comers  first  to  the  **  young 
to  secure  pretty  nearly  a  monopoly  laird,"  whose  bow  was  a  gauche  im- 
of  the  ^^country-side."  He  had  a  pertinence,  and  then  to  the  factor, 
hearty  manner,  a  jovial  way  of  do-  who  greeted  them  with  rattling 
ing  business,  and  a  popular  habit  of  familiarity. 

allowing  his  clients  to  become  con-  ^^I  am  delighted  to  make    your 

siderably  indebted  to  him ;  and  what  acquaintance,  gentlemen,"   he  said, 

with  this,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  *^  and  I  hope  we'll  have  some  prime 

ridii,   a  good    sportsman,    and    not  sport  together.     I'm  always  glad  to 

without    some    rough    after-dinner  get  hold  of  officers  to  shoot  with, — 
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you  army  men  are  mostly  good  shots  tient  a  fellow  to  be  a  good  flsher- 

— practice,  I  suppose — and  Mr.  Gam-  man,**  said  Pigott 

eron,  Pm  especially  happy  to  meet        **  Patience  is  the  sportsman's  A, 

you.      We    ought   to    be   friends ;  B,  0/'  said  the  young  laird,  dog- 

there's  an  old  connection — a  busi-  matically. 

ness  one — between  our  families,  as        "  And  I  confess,*'  continued  Pi- 

you  know,  I  suppose.      And  when  gott^ — "  I  confess  I  do  think  fishing 

did  you  hear  from  His  Excellency  ?**  a  bore — except  of  course  under  th^ 

"  Not    Tcry    lately  ;     he   doesn't  auspices  of  a  lady  fair ;  that  is  an- 

write  much,  you  know,*'  said  Ber-  other  matter.** 
trand.  "Well,  I  would  be  very  sorry  if 

"  You're  right  there — ^kept  busy,  any  kind  of  sport  bored  wi«,"  growlod 

you    see — afiairs  of    state-— -penalty  Duncanson. 

of  greatness.     It's  a  pity,  though,        "  Perhaps  if  I  was  a  man,  and 

that    he    doesn't    come    nome    and  could  shoot  and  hunt,   I  wouldn't 

Bcttle  among  us ;   he's  had  enough  care  for  fishing,"  said  Morna. 
of  these  colonies,  you  would  say;        "Of  course  you  wouldn't,   Miss 

and  a  fine  place  and  property  lying  Grant ;   it's  quite  a  pii^ller^  and 

idle — just  clean    wasted — at  home,  a    yery    dreary    one    too,"    replied 

Vou  ought  to  suggest  it  to  him,  Mr.  Pigott. 

Cameron  ;  or  you  might  hint  that  "  What  the  deuce  is  a  pea's  alley  f 
you  wouldn't  mind  looking  after  the  thought  Duncanson,  among  whose 
place  for  him — ^keeping  the  house  acquirements  a  knowledge  of  mo- 
aired  and  the  game  in  order,  ha!  dem  tongues  was  not  included, 
ha  I  ha  t  You  and  me  would  have  Then  finding  he  could  nutke  no  im- 
some  fine  days  there ;  the  game's  pression  by  words,  he  stuck  his  eye- 
just  spoiled  for  want  of  shooting ;  glass  in  his  eye  and  began  a  minute 
and  there's  a  cellar,  sir — my  father  and  petrifying  inspection  of  Pigotf  s 
used  to  say — and  he  hacf  helped  personal  appearance,  commenciDg 
your  grandfather  through  many  a  with  the  division  of  his  hair,  trsTel- 
^  tappit  hen.*  Ho  used  to  say  of  that  ling  down  his  nose,  over  his  shfrt- 
cellar,  *■  If  you  want  wine,  real  wine,  front,  and  so  on  to  his  boots,  in  the 
the  juice  of  the  grape  and  the  best  vain  hope  of  finding  some  weak 
grape,  go  to  Aberlomo,  and  no  call  point  on  which  to  rest  his  gaxe  with 
to  choose  your  bin.' "  And  so  on  scathing  emphasis.  Pigott,  perfeetlr 
rattled  the  factor.  Pigott  mean-  aware  of  the  operation,  and  amused, 
while  went  up  to  Morna.  chatted  away  with  Morna  as  if  Mr. 

"  I  hope  you  had  great  sport  this  Duncanson  was  a  grimacing  antoma- 

aftcmoon,  Miss  Grant,"  he  said.  ton.     Dinner  being  announced,  Mrs. 

"Oh,  no!  vcr^  bad;   Mr.  Came-  M'Killop  displayed  some  hesitatioii 

ron,  you  know,  is  really  deplorably  as  to  who  should  haye  the  priyil^ge 

backwaixl  in  his  fishing.**  of  conducting  Morna  (who  can  tell 

"  Is  he  ?'*  what  contradictory    schemes    were 

"Oh,  yes — sadly  so;  but  it  was  distracting    her    maternal    brain f), 

great  fun.     I  was   trying  to  teach  but  the  "young  laird"  had  no  doubt 

him    how  to   fish  *  up-stream,*  and  whatever    about    the    matter,   and, 

you've  no  idea  how  clumsy  and  ab-  swaggering  up  to  the  young  lady, 


surd  he  was.'*  simplified  the  matter  by  coolly  ap- 

Sropriating  her.    But  on  the  whole 
[r.    Duncanson     felt    diseomfited. 


"  I  thought  fishing  down  stream    propriating  her.     But  on  the  wh< 


One.' "  His  first  efforts  to  impress  the  neir* 

"  T  suspect  Bertrand  is  too  impa-    comers  had  not  been  satisfactory ; 
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neither  his  loud  voice,  nor  his  gor-  I  couldn't  help  listening  to  it     And 

geous    apparel,    nor   his    provincial  so  Doctor  Whewell  confined  you  ?" 

importance,  had  had  any  legitimate  *^  No,  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you 

efifect  upon  them.    On  tne  contrary,  that  he  didn%  but  you  seem  better 

he  had  a  painful  feeling  that  some-  amused,  so  I  had  better  put  off  my 

thing  in  the  quiet,  simple  style  of  story,'*  growled  Duncanson.     Morna, 

the  young  men  had  impressed  him.  catching  Bertrand's  eye.  indicated  by 

He  resolved  therefore  to  ignore  them,  a  comical  look  that    lier  neigbour 

to  devote  himself,  with  the  grace  on  was  not  indulging  her  with  any  fine 

which  ho  prided  himself,  *  to  Morna,  speeches.     Bertrand  glanced  at  his 

and — ^just    show    them.     The    con-  lowering  face,  and  thought,  "What 

versation   flowed  easily  among    the  a  sulky-looking  ruffian!"  '  Then  he 

other  five.     Bertrand  was  a  capital  said  mischievously,  across  the  table, 

talker ;  so  was  Mr.  Tainsh ;  and  Pigott,  to  Morna, 

though  reserved,  spoke  to  the   pur-  "  Miss  Grant,  you  are  lodcing  ter- 

pose  when  he  chose.     There  was    a  ribly  depressed,  even  cross ;   is  my 

good   deal   of    talk    about  military  break-down  as  a  fisherman  still  prey- 

afiairs,  then  about  the  colonies,  which  ing  upon  your  mind  ?    It  is  too  bad, 

gave    M^Killop    an   innings    about  though,   to  visit  my  sins   upon  so- 

wool     and    tallow,  and    then    fol-  ciety  at  large ;  banish  this  gloom,  I 

lowed   amusing    stories    of    life    in  pray  you." 

foreign     parts,     wherein     Bertrand  "Perhaps,"    said  Duncanson,  "if 

shone  from  his  lively  skill  as  a  ra-  you  tell  her  another  of  these  funny 

eonteur,  and     the    humorous    turn  yarns  of    yours,  she  will  cheer  up. 

which  he  gave  to  things  in  generaL  The  conversation  of    a  poor  mortal 

All  went  pleasantly  and  mirthfully,  like  me  has  no  effect  upon  her." 

and  Mr.  Duncanson  became  sulkier  "  For    shame,   Mr.    Duncanson !" 

and  sulkier,  as  he  saw  how  well  his  said  Bertrand ;  "  sitting  beside  Miss 

assistance  could  be  dispensed  with.  Grant  the  mortal  should  forget  his 

But    still    he    persisted    in    plying  mortality;  you  should  feel  lUce  the 

Morna  sometimes   with  clumsy  ba-  poet  when  he  sang, — 

dinage,  sometimes  with  anecdotes  of  'Blessed  as  the  tmmortal  gods  Is  he, 

his  own  personal  adventure,  where-  The  youth  who  gaUj  slU  by  thee/  " 

in  bargees,  proctors,  and  "bulldogs  "  "I  don't  think  you  quote  it  cor- 

df  unrivalled  speed  and  ferocity,  had  rectly." 

invariably  succumbed  to  his  prowess  "  Very  likely  not ;  but  the  sense, 

or  finesse.     In  the  midst  of  one  of  you  know — the  sense  is  everything." 

those  dreary  legends,  loud  laughter  "Or    the    nonsense,"     muttered 

following  one  of    Bertrand's  stories  Duncanson. 

was  joined  in  by  Morna  with  a  viva-  "  Champagne  to  Mr.  Duncanson, 
city  which  <pld  Duncanson  her  at-  Jenkinson ;  a  glass  of  wine  with 
tention  had  been  with  Bertrand  and  you,  Duncanson  1"  cried  M^KiUop, 
not  with  him,  there  being  nothing  noticing  the  failure  of  that  gentle- 
to  call  for  special  mirth  in  the  pas-  man's  temper ;  and  then,  to  change 
sage,  "  And  so  old  Whewell  said  to  the  subject,  "  What  is  your  father 
me,  *Thenext  time  this  occurs,  Mr.  going  to  do  about  Oraigyewkie's 
Duncanson,  TU    convene    you    and  lease?" 

have  you  sent  down."  "/«?«  quite  decided    that    Oraig- 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Duncan-  yewkie  is  not  to  have  it"^ 
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yowkic's  destiny  glared  round    the  **  And  the  very  worst  temper,  Fm 

tabic  as  who  should  say,  "  You  see  sure." 

Fm  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  and  not  to  ** Pooh!- nonsense;  we^re  all  cross 

be  come  over  by  any  white  man;  at  times.     Do  you  know  Fve  often 

Ko  look  out"  thought  he  had  quite  a  pangMhang 

"  Fm  sorry  the  old  man^s  to  lose  for  yoij." 

the  farm,"  said  Tainsh,  who,   as  not  *^  It  is  very  much  misplaced,  if  he 

^^  doing "  for  the  Duncanson  family,  has ;  I  think  he  is  quite  odious,  and 

had  an  opinion  of    his  own  in  the  so  underbred.     Just   comj)are    him 

matter.  with  Gaptun  Pigott  or  Mr.  Cameron, 

"  YouM  bettor  give  him  one  of  your  for  instance." 
vacancies  then  ;  I  daresay  he  might  ^*  You  should  never  let  yourself 
suit  some  of  your  employers;  he^s  speak  in  that  way  of  a  person  of 
not  the  sort  for  us,"  said  Duncanson,  fortune.  The  Captain  is  very  g^tlcy* 
with  emphasis  on  the  word  ^*em-  man-like  indeed,  but  we  know  no- 
ploy  er."  thing  about  him.     By  the  by,  how 

**  I  daresay  he^s  not,"  said  Tainsh ;  did  you  get  on  with  the  other  ?  with 

**  new   systems   require   new   men ;  young  Cameron  ?" 

and  a  man  who's  been  brought  up  **  Oh !  very    well — why    did    you 

like  Craigycwkie,  in  the  old-fashioned  never  come,  by  the  by  ?" 

ways  that  have   been  going  on  just  ^'Oh!     that    tiresome    M^Kensio 

the  same,  time  out  of  mind,  in  an  had  business   for    mo.     Well,   was 

old-established  family,  takes  ill  with  there  much  conversation  ?" 

the  sweeping  of  a  now  broom  in  the  *H)h  I  we  talked  a  little." 

old  place.     FU  take  a  note  of  him,  **Was    he — was    he — ehf*    said 

though.     Thanks    to    you    for    the  Mrs.  M'Killop,  archly, 

hint     He    was    a    great    favourite  .  '^  What  do  you  mean,  mamma  f" 

with  the  old  laird  of  Glen  Vrcchin  '*  I^ovoking  creature  1  was  he  at- 

when  we  were  factors   on   the  pro-  tcntivoV" 

perty."     These  allusions  of   the  au-  ^^  Oh,  vcr^' !  he  carried  the  basket 

dacious  factor  did  not  improve  Mr.  up  and  my  rod." 

Duncanson's    temper,     and    ho    re-  '*  Was  that  all  ¥" 

mained  silent  till    dinner  was    over  *^  Well,  you  know  there  was   no- 

and  the  ladies  had  left.  thing  else  to  carry,  except  myself — 

^^What    was     the     matter    with  and  that  didn't  seem   to  occur  to 

young   Duncanson,  MornaV"   asked  him." 

Mrs.  M'Rillop,  when    they  reachetl  **  Flippant,  bad-toned  girl !" 

the  drawing-room.  '*  My  dear  mother,  how  cross  you 

"  I  think  he  was  sulky."  are  to-night ! — nearly  as  bad  as  Mr. 

*^  I  never  saw  him  so  before ;  had  Duncanson ;"   and  Moma  retreated 

you  said  anything  to  him  V"  laughing  to  the  balcony.. 

^'No;  I  think  he  came  in  a  bad  **Yos,"    murmured    Mrs.    M^Ril- 

temper."  lop,  sinking  into  an   easy-chair  for 

*' He  used  to  seem  so  pleased  with  her  after-dinner  nap,    *^£ila  would 

you !"  have  had  any  of  them  she  pleased 

^^  I  can  assure  you  that  he  was  nei-  at  her  feet  by   this  time.     I  wish 

ther  pleased  nor  pleasant  to-night.^'  the  brat  would    stay    away  for   a 

**You   must    smooth   him    down,  month.     But,   after    all,   the    undo 

Morna."  might     marry.     Duncanson     never 

'^ Mamma!"  took    to     Eila.     Duncanson     is    a 

*^The  best  match  in  the  county,  bird     in     the     hand.      DuncaDSon 

child."  must  be  smoothed.     Acres  againat 
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blood.     Fine  things — ^both  the  two  ache  ;*'  and,  so  saying,  she  left  him 

— but  acres  best  of  all.^'    And  so  boiling  over  anew, 

she  went  on,  slumber  gently  stealing  In  this  mood  he  rejected  the  offer 

o^er    her,   till    her    last    utterances  of  tea  with  such  loud  rudeness  that 

"  acres,"     "  Duncanson,"    "  minx,"  every  one  in  the  room  observed  it. 

"  blood,"     ".  M*Whannel,"     shaded  "  Why,  your  friend  is  one  of  the 

themselves    into   a  gentie   snoring,  dangerous  classes,  Miss  Grant,"  said 

leaving  us,  however,  no  longer  in  Bertrand,  who  stood  beside  her. 

any  doubt  ,as  to  the  dominant  ideas  ^*  Is  that  fellow  mad  ?"  inquired 

(^  the  sleeper.     The  gentlemen  came  Pigott  of  Tainsh. 

late  to  the  drawing-room.     Probably  ^*  He's  got  the  black  dog  on  his 

the    host    had    exerted   himself  to  back,  any  way,"  said^  the  factor, 

soothe  Duncanson's  dark  spirit,  or  **Moma  has  been   teasing  him," 

the  claret  had  had  a  remedial  effect  thought  Mrs.   M^Killop,    *'  the  per- 

on  him,  for  when  the  party  entered  verse  monkey  1    I  must  bring  nim 

much  of    the  gloom  had  vanished  round."      And,     intent    upon    the 

from  his  brow,  and  he  was  convers-  soothing    system,     she     rose     and 

ing  quite  affably  with  M^Killop  up-  sailed  up  to  the  window  where  the 

on  such  parochial  themes  as  make  fellow  sat  sulking.     *^  YouVe  think- 

the    boldest    of    us    tremble,  ^once  ing  so    much  of    to-morrow,"    she 

fairly  lodged  upon  the  tapis  in  a  said,  jocularly,  seating  herself,  ^^  that 

country  conclave.  you^re  quite  absent     Away  among 

In  this  altered  mood  he  at  once  the  grouse,  I  suppose." 

joined  himself  to  Morna,  who   sat  ^^  I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  grouse," 

by  the  window  looking  out  on  the  was  the^hort  reply, 

glorious   summer  evening,   and  be-  ^^  It  is  a  beautiful  night.     You'll 

gan    in    an   apologetic  vein,    ^*  Tm  have  a  charming  ^  twelfth,'  I  think." 

afraid  I  was  a  little  silent  and  sulky  ^'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 

at  dinner.  Miss  Morna."  expect  it." 

"  Were    you  ?    I   never    noticed  *'  Oh  I   I  am  sure  you  will,  and 

it."  we  expect  such  a  splendid  bag  from 

"  Oh  !  Fm  sure  you  did ;  and  Fm  you." 

very  sorry  for  it.     The  fact  is,  I  had  "  I  advise  you  not  to  count  upon 

a  headache,   and  the  chattering  of  the  bag  too  much." 

that — that  officer  on  the  other  side  "  Oh  I  but  we  do ;  we  know  what 

of   the   table  was   rather    irritating  you  and  Mr.  Tainsh  can  do ;    and 

under   the   circumstances ;   but  my  I    believe   Captain   Pigott   and   Mr. 

headache  is  better  now,  and  I  offer  Cameron  are  both  splendid  shots." 

my  apologies."  "  Oh  !  they  say  they're  splendid 

^^  I'm  sorry  you  had  a  headache ;  shots,  I  daresay ;  but  you'll  hear  a 

but  sit  down  hero  by  the  open  win-  different  story  to-morrow  night.     I 

dow  ;  the  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  never  saw  men  of  that  style  who 

There — opposite  me."  could  shoot" 

^^  Thanks,"   said  Duncanson,    in  ^^  Jealous  !"  thought  Mrs*  M^Eil- 

high  good-humour;  ^^  the  happiness  lop.     '*  Good  I     Ha!    ha  !    ha  !    so 

of  sitting  beside  you  will  very  soon  you  don't  think    the   military  can 

cure  me."  shoot?    Well,  Morna  does  say  that 

^^You  are  very  kind,  but  I  must  Mr.  Cameron  can't  fish.   She  laughed 

go  and  make  tea ;  besides,  my  chat-  a  good  deal  at  him  after  dinner ; 

tering  might  interfere  with  your  re-  but    then  I  don't  think    either  of 

covery ;   there  is  nothing  like  per-  them  is  much  in  her  style."  . 

feet  quiet  and  fresh  air  for  a  head-  *^  She  seems  to  listen  with  a  good 
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deal  of  interest  to  that  tallow-faced  delicate  tact ;"  and  so  she  went  on 

gentleman,  I  think.'*  blarneying  the  youne  laird « till  he 

**  Tallow  -  faced !   ha  I   ha  !   what  rose  to  the  happy  tnought  which 

ideas  you  have,  to  be  sure !     Well,  Mrs.  M^Killop  had  suggested,   and 

perhaps  he  i$  a  leetle  to  the  tallowy  embraced  it. 

side.     As  to  Moma,  do  you  know  I  "  But    FU    not    interfere,"     he 

fear  she  is  making  game  of  him.  thought     "FU  let  them  have  their 

The  dear  child's   spirits  run  away  swing  of  her;   that  snob  Gameron 

with  her.     The  stories  she  will  tell  thinks  she's  spoony  on  him,  I  dare- 

of  him  after  !   dear  I   dear  !   but  it  say !  ha !  ha !    Fll  let  him  find  out 

isn't  right,   Mr.   Duncanson ;    it  is  his  mistake.    The  confounded  super- 

not  hospitable,  and  I  tell  her  so,  but  cilious  puppy,  he  thinks  he's  only 

she  doesn't  mind  me.     Now,  if  you,  got  to  come  down  to  the  Highlands 

as  an  old  friend,  and  more  of  her  and  say,  *  Look,  and  die !'  for  all  the 

own  age,  were  to  take  a  quiet  op-  girls  to  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

portunity,   and  give  her  a  hint,   I  Just  wait  a  bit"     In  which  frame 

am  sure  it  would  do  good,  for  I'm  of  spirit,  which  did  infinite  credit  to 

certain  your  opinion  has  weight  with  Mrs.    M^Rillop,   he  forgave  Moma, 

her.     You  see  these  men  are  sure  and  tacitly  vowed  himself  her  ally 

to  find  out  she  is  making  fun  of  for   the    annihilation    of    the    two 

them,   and  then  we   shall    have    a  officers.     **  I'll    just   give    them    % 

disturbance.     Will  you  promise  me,  turn  of  chaff  now  to  show  her  Fm 

now?"  up  to  the  game,"  he  thought,  and 

"Really,  Mrs.  M*Killop,"  replied  rose  to  carry  out  his  benign  pur- 

Duncanson,  much  mollified  by  this  pose. 

new  view   of  the  matter,   "  I  don't  The  victims  were,  however,  spared 

think    your  daughter  would    mind  on  this  occasion,  for  M^Killop  re* 

what  I  said."  marking  that  they  must  bo  early 

"Oh  I   you  don't  know,   or  you  afoot  to-morrow,  and  that  early  hours 

protend  not  to  know,  your  influence,  were     advisable,     the    ladies    said 

you  sly  creature;"  and  she  smote  "good-night,"   and    the    gentlemen 

Duncanson  playfully  with  her  fan ;  retired    to    the    smoking-room    for 

"but, Fll  leave  it  to  you  and  your  "just  one." 


CHAPTER   VIL 

Mr.   M^Rillop  did  not  join    the  had  become  friendly  with  the  factor, 

smoking-room  party,  so  Duncanson  "  I  can  offer  you  the  best  cigar  you 

was  brought  unavoidably  into  asso-  ever  smoked  in  your  life." 

ciation    with    his    co-inmates.      He  "Thanks,"  said  Tainsh,  selecting 

felt  a  little  awkward  and  surprised  one. 

that  the  others  should  display  per-  "  Mr.  Duncanson,  may  I  oflTer  you 

feet  unconsciousness  on  the  occasion ;  one  ?" 

forgetting  that  they  were    happilv  "  No,    I  thank  you  ;    I    find    I 

innocent  of  the  dark  workings  of  his  prefer  my  own  to  any  I  ever  meet 

spirit  with  regard  to  them.     Their  I   pay    any    price    for   them,    yoa 

sociable  frankness    surprised    him,  see." 

therefore,  but  the  indifference  it  im-  "  Ah  !   you  have  the  pnll  of  me 

plied  made  the  surprise  not    alto-  thore.     I  don't  think  I  could  afford 

gethcr  agreeable.  to  smoke  cigars  if  I  hadn't  a  little 

"  Mr.  Tainsh,"  said  Bertrand,  who  back-door  to  get  them  in  by." 
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**  Relations  in  the  trade  ?"   asked  **  Done,"  said  Duncanson,  a  good 

Duncanson.  deal  surprised  by  Bertrand's  attack. 

"No,  Tm  in  the  trade  myself—  "What  shall  it  be  for?'*   asked 

a  sleeping  partner  in  a  large  firm.  Bertrand ;  "a  fiver  f* 

Pigott  there  is  one  of  the  principals.  "  I  would  prefer  a  tenner,  or  a 

We  import  as  a  regiment,  for  the  pony  still  better." 

mess,  you  know."  "  Oh^  a  ponv  if  you  like." 

**  Have  you  a  licence  ?"  "  A  pony  then,  done,"  said  Dun- 

"  m  be  hanged  if  I  know ;  per-  canson,  and  the  bet  was  booked, 

haps    we're     smugglers.      Are    we  "  fiertrand,  the  bet  should  be  for 

smugglers,  Pigott  ?"  a  smaller  sum  to  begin  with,"  said 

"  You're  too  rash,  Bertrand.;  the  Pigott.  **  I  don't  know  Mr.  Dun- 
reward  is  a  heavy  temptation.  What  canson's  shooting,  of  course,  but 
i»  the  reward,  Mr.  Dimcanson  ?"  you're  a  crack." 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  **  Hang  it  I"    cried  Bertrand,   "  I 

"  Oh !  you  seemed  to  take  a  strong  don't  want    to    take    advantage    of 

interest  in  the  matter."  him ;  if  he  likes  to  bo  off,  he  can  bo 

"  Confound    the    fellow,    is     he  ofi^,  or  if  he  likes  to  shoot  for  a  sove- 

trying  to  draw  me  7"  thought  Dun-  reign,  it's  all  one  to  ma" 

canson.  "I'm  not  accustomed  td  cry  ofl^" 

"  What  is  our  bag  to  be  to-mor-  said    Duncanson ;    "  it's   more    my 

row  ?"  said  Tainsh.  way  to  double.     I'll  double  this  If 

"  I  would  be  sorry  to  brag  about  youWe  not  afraid." 

it  till  I  see  it,"  replied  Duncanson.  "  You    shall — we'll    say  two  po- 

"  I  thought    there  waa   a    great  nies  ?" 

show  of  birds,"  said  Bertrand ;  "  the  "  Done." 

keeper  says  so."  "  What  would  his  Excellency  say 

"  It's  not  the  birds  I'm  uneasy  to  these  big  sums,  Mr.  Cameron  ?" 

about,"  said  Duncanson.  "  As  his  Excellency  won't  have 

"  No  I  what  then  ?"  to    pay,    it    don't    signify  to    him. 

"  The  guns."  You  mustn't  tell  him,  though,  Mr. 

"  Oh !    why  so  ?    I   suppose  you  Tainsh ;    besides,  I  mean  to  win," 

are  both  good  shots,  you  and  Mr.  laughed    Bertrand.     And     Tainsh, 

Tainsh."  who  cordially  detested  Duncanson, 

"  Oh  yes,  we're  ^  pretty  tidy,  eh,  heartily  hoped  he  might. 

Tainsh  ?  but  we  don't  know  about  "  Are  we  to  shoot  in  couples  ?" 

you."  asked  Tainsh. 

"  I  think  you  may  be  easy  about  "  Oh,  yes,  it's  much  pleasanter ; 

us,"  said  Pigott  and  if  both  the  betting  guns  do,  it 

"Time  will  show,"  grunted  Dun-  will    make   no  difibronce;    besides,' 

canson.  we  shouldn't  have  men  enough  for 

"Why  shouldn't  Captain  Pigott  four  parties,"  said  Pigott.;  "and  I 

be  a  good  shot  ?"   flashed  out  Ber-  suppose  it  will  bo  you,  Mr.  Tainsh, 

trand,  irritated  by  the  fellow's  con-  with  Mr.  Duncanson,  and  Cameron 

sistent  churlishness.     "  Most  people  with  me  f " 

who  know  anything  about  sport  be-  "Well,   I  suppose    that  will    be 

yond  their  own  parish,  know  that  it ;  Mr.  M^Killop  doesn't  go  out  him- 

he's  among  the   best    of    them  at  self." 

Homsey  Wood.    As  for  me,  if  you  The  divan  broke  up  very  soon, 

don't  think  I  can  shoot,  back  your  and  the  long  11th  of  August  came 

opinion.     FU  back  my  bag  against  to  an  end. 

yours  for  to-morrow."  "  I  think  you're  sure  to  win,  Ber- 
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trand,"    said  Pieott,  as  they  sepa-  **Let    the     huntsman    praise    his 

rated  for  the  night;    **and  FU  be  hounds"    and    stick   to    his  grass 

glad  of   it  beyond  measure,  for  of  country;   give  us  the  heather  hills 

all  cantankerous,  impossible  snobs,  and  mountain  breeze  I 
yoiu*  antagonist  is  the  worst"  The  house  was  a  mile  or  two  dis- 

'^  Well,  I  hope  I  may  win.  A  tant  from  the  point  where  the  shoot- 
couple  of  ponies  is  more  than  I  can  ing  was  arranged  to  commence,  so 
afford  to  lose,  but  the  fellow's  man-  the  Caimaryoch  party  drove  thither, 
ncr  riled  mo  so,  I  would  have  bet  a  starting  at  6.80  a.  v.  It  was  a  day, 
thousand.     Good-night"  if  ev6r  there  was  one,  to  smoothe 

The  Twelfth  of  August  broke  Care's  wrinkled  front  and  soften  the 
most  auspiciously ;  a  thin  mist  asperities  of  the  roughest  temper, 
rested  at  dawn  on  the  hills  down  All  the  sportsmen  were  in  the  high- 
to  their  very  bases  ;  but  when  the  est  spirits,  for  there  was  every  prog- 
sun  got  up  it  rose  with  him,  and,  as  nostic  of  a  most  successful  day.  Even 
if  to  temper  the  heat  in  the  inter-  the  **  young  laird "  laid  aside  somo- 
csts  of  the  sportsmen,  hung  like  a  thing  of  his  splenetic  temper ;  perhaps 
thin  veil  across  the  sky.  Only  now  the  day  was  too  sacred,  even  in  his 
and  then  was  there  a  flash  of  the  eyes,  not  to  be  celebrated  by  an  arnus- 
sun's  un'visorcd  presence^  now  and  ticc,  or  perhaps  the  pleasant  certainty 
then  a  glimpse  of  the  summer  sky's  of  winning  his  bet  had  something, 
unfathomed  blue,  as  the  light  tissue  to  do  with  it  Of  defeat  he  never 
of  vapour,  touched  by  some  current  dreamed,  for  was  he  not  the  re- 
of  the  upper  air,  curled  away  for  doubted  shot  of  the  district?  and 
an  instant,  to  recoil  wave-like  on  was  it  likely  that  he  was  goine  to 
the  next  The  lightest  of  breezes  be  beat  by  a  muff  like  this  ?  Why, 
wavered  over  the  moorlands,  not  the  walking  alone  would  beat  such  a 
strong  enough  to  shake  the  dew-  lath  of  a  fellow !  He  would  **  collar 
drops  from  the  blue-bcUs  nestling  the  swag,"  as  he  gracefully  expressed 
in  the  corries.  but  greeting  the  spent  it,  and  he  would  take  Bertrand  down 
climber  as  ne  crested  the  higher  a  pep;  at  the  same  time, 
ridges  with  a  pleasant  invigorating  **  I  won't  spare  him  to-night,  I 
breath,  and,  to  pass  to  the  practical,  can  tell  him,"  thus  ran  his  pleasant 
everywhere  enough  for  the  pleasant  reflections  ;  *'  I'll  give  it  him  hot 
working  of  the  dogs.  It  was  the  and  strong,  and  111  set  Moma  on 
"  very  moral  of  a  Twelfth,"  as  Mr.  to  him ;  and  whether  mother  Mac 
Tainsh  remarked;  and  we  take  likes  it  or  not,  he  shall  have  it 
leave  to  think  a  fine  "  Twelfth  "  is  It's  not  likely  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
the  finest  and  pleasantest  day  in  These  army  fellows,  with  all  tbeir 
all  the  year:  clustered  round  with  swagger,  are  as  poor  as  rats;  Per- 
bright  memories  of  *^  auld  lang  haps  he'll  ask  for  time !  ha  I  ha ! 
syne,"  and  all  manner  of  happy  what  a  lark !  and  then  I  might  say, 
holiday  associations,  and  still  re-  *0h,  by  all  means  I  you  can  settle 
dolent  of  one  early  joy  that  has  not  it  by  monthly  installments  out  of 
departed  with  the  "merry,  merry  your  wages''  —  I'd  call  it  wages  — 
days  when  we  were  young,"  but  is  *  but  I  won't  press  you ;  I  can  afford 
still  for  i/«  while  we  can  stem  the  brae  to  wait'  It  would  be  royal  1"  Theso 
and  tread  the  heather  with  the  spirit  benevolent  meditations  were  broken 
of  a  sportsman,  and  with  the  eye  to  in  upon  with  an  apropos  by  Bertrand. 
see  and  the  heart  to  feel  the  great  *^  By  the  by,  Mr.  Duncanson,  Fvc 
world  of  beauty  lying  among  the  been  thinking  about  that  bet  of 
mountains  as  nowhere  else  it  lies,  ours." 
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**  So  have  I."  Would  you  mind  changing  sides  ?" 

"Well,   if  you  are  not  quite  sa-  The  change  was  made  accordingly, 

tisfied  about  it — ^thatis,  if  you  would  but  still  the    luck    remained  with 

like  any  alteration — Vm  quite  pre-  Pigott,  and  still  Bertrand  was  flur- 

pared  to  meet    you :    what  Pigott  ried,   "  tailoring "  his  birds,  and  al- 

said  about  my  shooting  last  night  together  shooting  execrably  for  him. 

makes  me  suggest  if  It  was  not  till  well  on  in  the  fore- 

*'''  IVs  a  little  too  late  in  the  day,  noon,   about  an  hour    before  they 

I  think.     I  can't  alter  the  arrange-  reached"  the    rendezvous,    that    he 

ment ;  it's  against  all  rule.*'  steadied  to  his  work.     In  that  hour, 

**  Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  however,  he  did  great  execution,  as 

Fm  sure ;  and  now  my  mind  is  quite  thev  traversed  a  long  sunward  slope, 

easy  about  it"  with  the   little   breeze  dancing   to- 

The  point  of  commencement  be-  wards  them  over  coveys  of  fine  size, 

ing  reached,  and  a  rendezvous  for  that  sat  well  and  rose  nicely — not 

luncheon  fixed,  and  an  understand-  all  in  one  big    brown  clump,   but 

ing  come  to  that  the  bet  was  to  be  right,  left,  here,  there,   and  every- 

decided  by  the    shooting    between  where,  one  by  one,  two  by  two— af- 

eight  o'clock  a.m.   and   six   o'clock  fording  shots  at  all  sorts  of  delight- 

P.X.,  the  parties  separated,  and  our  ful  fancy  angles.       The  last  hour 

two  friends,  attended  by  the  second  Bertrand  shot  quite  up   to   Pigott' s 

keeper   (the  amiable  Mr.  Campbell  mark,  but  there  had  been  a  lot  of 

fought  shy  of  them),  and  with  the  lee-way  to  make  up,  and  when  they 

usual  ghillie  and  pony  retinue,  set  reached  their  halting-ground  where 

to  work  to  breast  the  mountain  on  the  others  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 

the  reverse  side  of  which  operations  their  respective  scores  were  made 

were  to  begin.     The  dogs,  though  up,  Bertrand's  fell  short  of  Pieott's 

a  little  wild   and  unsteady  at  first,  by  a  good  many  brace — ^the  Tatter 

soon   settled  down    to  their  work,  attaining  the  goodly  dimensions  of 

and    quite    vindicated     themselves  twenty-seven  brace  of  grouse,  and  a 

against    the    old     keeper's    asper-  few  odds  and  ends,  while  all  that 

sions.      The    birds    proved    to    be  had  fallen  to  Bertrand's  gun  in  the 

plentiful,    and    sat    in    a    satisfac-  limit  of  time  was  twenty  brace, 

tory  manner,   and  Pigott's    dieadly  "  He  must  have  beat  me  hollow," 

certainty  quite  astonished  the  keeper  said   Bertrand.      "  You    know    }At. 

and  the  ghillies.     Bertrand  was  not  Duncanson's  shooting,  keeper ;  and 

so  successful ;   luck  seemed  to  be  what  do  you  say  ?" 

against  hiF^.     The  birds  would  rise  The  keeper  was  of  opinion  that 

to  Pigott's  side,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  last  hour's  shooting  was  auite 

a  little   flurried,    as  the  game  was  beyond  Mr.   Duncanson's  stanaard, 

somewhat  new  to  him.  but  that  if    he    had    "  keepit   his 

** Bertrand,  this  will   never   do!"  temper"  he  must  have  walked  away 

cried  his  friend,  after  a  succession  from  Bertrand's  previous  p^rform- 

of  bad   shots,  and  two  "clane  and  ance;  "  and  here  they  come  to  speak 

clover  "  misses  ;  "what's  come  over  for  thirsells,"  he  added,  as  the  others 

you  ?      It  will  never  do  to  let  that  hove  in  sight, 

fellow  win  the  bet"  "  Well,  Captain,   what  have   you 

**  The    time    hasn't    begun  yet,"  done  f '  cried  Mr.  Tainsfa. 

said    Bertrand ;    "  but   somehow   I  **  Pve  done  very  fairly — twenty- 

can't  get  my  eye  in,  and   yet   you  seven  brace  and  a  blue  hare  or  two ; 

remember   what    my  pigeon-shoot-  and  you  f 

ing  has  been  since  wo  came  home?  "Oh I   well  enough  for  me;  but 
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that's  a  tremendous  bag  of  yours;  when   I    was    doing    so   well — two 

and  Mr.  Cameron — ^his  is  the  inte-  ponies  gone !  and,  what's  worse,  that 

resting  bag — what  has  he  done  ?"  follow  will  have  no  end  of  a  crow 

"Broken  down  altogether,"   said  o?er  me." 

Bertrand.  **  Not  as  things  stand,  but  there's 

"  No  ?    Then  youVe  lost,  for  Mr.  no  harm  done ;  take  my  gun." 

Duncanson  has  shot  his  best"  "  Oh !  that  wouldn't  be  fair." 

"  No,  no,  Tainsh ;  not  up  to  my-  "  What  humbug  I" 

self  at  all — ^the  dogs  were  shameful  *'  No :  in  such  cases  one  ought  to 

Let's  haye  the  coimt,  though."  abide  by  one's  own  accidents.     Fm 

The  count  was    made,   and    Mr.  shooting  a  match  against  Duncan- 

Tainsh's  score  stood  nineteen  brace,  son,  and  you're  not  supposed  to  be 

while  Duncanson's  was  twenty-three,  here." 

**  You'ye  beat  me  so  far,  Mr.  Dun-  **  Well,  that's  an  accident  in  your 

canson,"  said  Bertrand,    "  and    I'm  favour  to  abide  by." 

not  surprised  at  it ;  worse  I  never  "  Much  obliged,   old  fellow ;   but 

shot  in  my  life."  I  couldn't  hear  of  it" 

"  Do  you  cap  Tainsh's  score  ?"  **  You're  a  Quixotic  ass !    Do  you 

"  Yes ;    I  have  twenty  brace ;  so  think  Duncanson  would   have  any 

you  are  three  brace  ahead."  such  scruples  ?" 

Duncanson's      countenance     fell.  "Thank  heaven,    I'm   not   Dun- 

"I   don't  think  you've  so  much  to  canson." 

complain   of,"   he  said ;   "  but   Fm  "  But  for  goodness'  sake,  my  dear 

di.sappointcd "   (he  had  been  shoot-  fellow,   do  be  reasonable.      You're 

ing  at  the  top  of  his  bent) ;  ^  I  had  picking  your  own  pocket" 

put  myself  at  twenty-six  to  thirty.  "  No  good  talking,  Pigott" 

It  will  be  dififercnt,   though,  in  the  ,    "  Well,  well,  take  your  own  way. 

afternoon — the  dogs  will  be  better."  You  deserve  to  be  flogged." 

Luncheon    was    quickly    enough  "  I  may  as    well    stroll  home," 

despatched,  and  they  separated  for  said  Bertrand,   and   struck    off    in 

the  second  time,  the  afternoon  divi-  the  direction  of  Caimarvoch. 

sion  of  the  belting  limit  being  shorter  Arrived  there,  he  met  Moma  on 

by  an  hour  than  the  previous  half,  the  terrace, 

with  all  the  haste  they  nmde.  "  Good     morning  I"     she     cried. 

There  was   np   mistake  whatever  "But  how  do  you    come  to  be  80 

about  Cameron's  afternoon  shooting ;  early  home  ?" 

it  could  scarcely  have  been  beatoin.  "Fve  had  such  luck — such  dia- 

IIo  more  tlian   held  his  own  with  mal  luck,  Miss  Grant,"  and  he  told 

the  redoubted  Pigott      The    birds  her  of  his  mishap  and  of  the  bet, 

were  more    plentiful    than    in  the  and  the  victory  that  was  now  certain 

morning  beats,  and  everything  went  for  Duncanson. 

splendidly    with    him    till    within  "  Oh  I  I'm  dreadfully  sorry ;  but 

aoout  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  do  you  think  he  really  must  beat 

the  close,  when,  calling  to  the  ghillio  you  ?" 

for  more  cartridges,  it  turned  out  "  Oh^  certain  ;  he  was  three  brace 

that  one  of  the   reserves  had  been  ahead    at    luncheon,    and    he   has 

forgotten,  and  there  were  none  left  nearly  an   hour's  advantage  of  me 

but    "central -fire"   cartridges    for  this  afternoon." 

Pigott's  gun,  which  were  useless  to  "  Well,    he  has  no  glory  at  any 

him.  rate." 

"  It's  all  up  with  me,  then,"  said  "  He  will  think  he  has,  thou^" 

Bertrand ;  "  awfully  disgusting  too,  "  How  odious  he  is !" 
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"  Perfectly  abominable !"  "  Poor    Mr.    Duncanson !"    cried 

"  I  will  not  go  in  to  dinner  with    Mrs.  M^Killop ;  "  whore  is  he  f  * 
him  again  to-day.     I  wish   Captain        But    poor    Mr.     Duncanson    had 
Pigott  or  you  would  save  me,"  flung  into  the  house,  muttering,  as 

^^Letme."  he    passed    through    the    servants, 

"  Oh,  if  you  like."  whom  the    event   had  drawn    into 

"I   should  like  it  of  all  things,    tiie  courtyard,    "I    should  like  to 
of    course.     V\\    step    forward    the    know    how    much    Captain     Pigott 
moment  dinner  is  announced,   and    had  to  do  with  his  score  ?" 
pounce  upon  you."  We  may  be  very  sure  that  the 

*^  Thanks.  Here  comes  the  car-  sporting  event  of  tiie  day  had  not 
riage.  Mamma  and  I  are  going  for  mitigated  his  previous  hostile  fcel- 
a  short  drive.  I  suppose  you  are  ings  towards  Bertrand  ;  and  they  were 
too  tired  ?"  worked  up  to  boiling-pitch  at  mnner- 

"I  think  I  must  write  some  time  by  the  adroit  way  in  which 
letters  before  dinner ;"  and  they  he  saw  Moma — ^whom  he  seemed  to 
separated.  look  upon  as  his  special  property — 

The  shooting -parties  returned  carried  off  by  that  successful  gentle- 
late.  They  had  been  too  hurried  man.  All  the  party,  thoroughly 
to  count  tiieir  scores  before  leaving  alive  to  his  bad  temper,  seemed  by 
the  moor ;  and  Bertrand  went  down  tacit  consent  to  leave  him  to  him- 
to  see  the  operation,  accompanied  self,  except  in  so  far  as  Mrs.  M^Killop 
by  the  ladies.  Duncanson  was  in  shot  down  the  table  at  him  now  and 
high  glee;  he  had  shot  a  little  then  loo]^s  in  which  sympathy  was 
better,  he  said,  but  not  at  all  up  to  meant  to  blend  with  an  assurance 
himself  yet  He  could  afford,  how-  that  though,  for  the  present,  tljese 
ever,  to  say  something  patrom'singly  things  were  the  reverse  of  joyous, 
civil  to  Bertrand  about  his  mishap,  yet  splendid  opportunities  of  re- 
implying,  however,  that  some  sym-  prisal  were  in  store  for  him.  The 
pathy  was  due  to  his  disappoint-  rest  of  the  company  were  gay  and 
ment  for  a  tarnished  victory.  lively,  and  as  Duncanson  bent  his 

"'Deed,  Mr.  Duncanson,"  said  scowling  regard  upon  Moma,  he 
the  keeper,  "  ye  maunna  craw  ower  could  detect  no  satisfactory  evidence 
crouse  till  ye  see.  Mr.  Cameron  in  her  manner  that  her  next  neigh- 
shot  jist  maist  uncommon  a'the-  hour  was  imdergoing  the  process  of 
gither,  and  it'll  tak'  a  heavy  bag  to  vivisection  at  her  hands,  in  which 
beat  him  for  a'  his  mischance."  he  had  resolved  to  be  her  auxiliary 

The    score    was    told    over,    and    the  night  before. 
Bertrand' s  was  found  to  be  twenty-        "  He  thinkd  himself   no  end    of 
five  brace,  while  Duncanson's  was    a    swell,   no    doubt     Wait   a    bit, 
only  twenty-one,   making  Bertrand    though.     Til  take  him  down  a  peg 
the  victor  on  the  whole  day  by  one    or  two  before  long.     See  if  I  don't 
brace  I  *  This    genial    current  of   thought 

"  And  ye  win  for  a',  Mr.  Cameron,"  appeared  to  promote  thirst,  and  a 
said  the  keeper;  "and  ye  desairve  thirst  which  was  not  neglected; 
it  weel ;  better  shootin*  I've  seldom  but  though  his  potations  were  con- 
seen  ;  and  ye  wad  tak'  nae  advantage."  ducted  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  they 
"  I  con^tulate  you  with  all  my  seemed  rather  to  aggravate  his  sullen 
heart,"  said  Pigott,  "though  you  humour,  which,  however,  took  no 
scarcely  deserve  it  for  your  folly."  aggressive  shape  till  the  ladies  left 
"I'm  90  glad,"  whispered  Moma  the  room.  When  they  did  so,  he 
to  the  victor.  took  from  his  'note-book  a  cheque 
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already    prepared,    and    tossed     it  men  under  such  circumstances;   so 

cavalierly  across  the  table  to  Ber-  I  shall  take  your  immediate  retrac- 

trand.  tation  and  apology  for  these  words, 

"  There,"     he     said,     brusquely,    — ^mark  me^  immediate,  or ^** 

^<  that  squares  our  account"  ^*  Gentlemen !   gentlemen !   gentle- 

*^Ohr  said  Bertrand,  who  made  men!"  cried  M^Killop,  rising  and 
allowance  for  the  fellow's  feeling  a  trying  to  get  between  them, 
little  sore  at  his  defeat,  **  there's  no  ^*  Excuse^  me,  Mr.  M'Killop,"  said 
hurry  whateyer ;  perhaps  it  may  Pigott,  **  there  can  be  no  interferenoa 
be  settled  without  money  changing  here.  Have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Dun- 
hands.  You  can  have  your  re-  canson,  to  say  what  you  have  to  say 
yengej  it  may  be  your  turn  next  at  once.  Mr.  Cameron  and  I  are 
I  shot  quite  above  myself  to-day,  I  both  a  little  impatient  in  such  mat- 
confess — this  afternoon,  I  mean."  ters." 

^^It  looks  like  it,  certainly.     You  All  the  wine  he  had  drunk  was 

had  nearly  two  hours  less  to  make  imab]e  to    support  the  bully  thoB 

your  afternoon    bag,   and  yet  you  brought    ms-d-ms   with    the   catas- 

beat  your  morning  performance  by  trophe  he  had  been  working  up  to. 

five  brace — the  difference  is  remark-  Accustomed  to  hector  and  domineer 

able ! — whereas  I  was  shooting  bet-  with  a  licensed  insolence  among  his 

ter  in  the  afternoon,  and  couldn't  own  associates,  he  had  no  precedent 

reach  my  morning  score."  for  being  pulled    up  in  this  waj. 

^^  Yes,  it  was  very  marked ;   but  Still,  but  for  the  depths  of  his  potk- 

we  had  more  birds  in  the  afternoon,  tions,   he  would   not   have  so   far 

and  I  was  shooting  above  myself,  committed  himself .     His  eye  quailed, 

— whereas  in    the    morning   I  was  therefore,  before  Pigott's  cool  steady 

shooting  below    myself,    and    with  look,   and  he  stammered,   **I — ^I— > 

luck  against  me.     Never  mind  the  mean  no  offence;  I  tell  you  a  bag 

cheque  now.     I'm  open  to  give  you  may  get  mixed,  mayn't  it^  by  the 

your  revenge,  whenever  you  like."  keeper's  fault,   without  the  gentle- 

'^Well,  hang  me  if  I  shoot  you  man's  cognisance  ?    The  keepers  maj 

again  on  the  same  terms !"  have  their  own  bets  too." 

^^  Why,  do  you  mean  that  I  must  **  Am  I  to  understand  that  that, 

be  handicapped  ?  how  would  you  do  on  your  honour,  is  exactly  and  en- 

it  ?"  ^""^t  ^^^^  7^^  meant  V 

^^Yerj    simply.     I    would    make  *^  That  is  all  I  meant,  of  course.*' 

you  i-hoot  by  yourself — that  would  '^I'm      sorry     I     misunderstood 

more    than   equalise    us,   I  think."  you,"  said  Pigott,  resuming  his  scat ; 

Then,  after  gulping  down  a  bumper  **  but  I  daresay  you'll  be  more  ex- 

of  wine,  he  blurted  out,  ^*  It  would  plidt  on  future  occasions." 

prevent     mistakes  —  bags     getting  "Oh I"  said    M^ELillop,    "it   was 

mixed,  and  so  on."  clear  to  me  and  Mr.  Tainsh  that  no 

Pigott  and  Bertrand  both  started  offence   was    meant     Suspect  yoa 

to  their  feet  and  Mr.  Cameron,  Captain  1  absurd, 

"My  affair,   Bertrand,"    said  the  absurd." 

f  oi-mer ;  "  it  concerns  us  equally,  but  "  It  was  quite  clear  to  Ifr.  Tainsh 

I  am  senior.     And  now,  Mr.  Dun-  that  the  suspicion  was  absurd  any- 

canson,"     he     continued,     walking  way,"  said  the  factor,  drily, 

quietly  round,  and  confronting  the  "  Well,  well,''  said  Bertnuid,  "  Mr. 

young  laird,   "you  must  be  aware  Duncanson  has  explained,  and  iVs 

that  mistakes  are  not  made,  and  that  all  rights  and  Fll  shoot  the  match 

bags  do7iH  get  mixed  among  gentle-  singly  with   you,   Mr.    Duncanson, 
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when  you  please,  and  we'll  say  no-  the  platonic  form  of  the  disease  set 

thing  to  the  keepers  about  it/'  in  later  in  life,  though." 

Cowed  and   crest-fallen,  Duncan-  "She's  no  end  of  a  nice  girl;   I 

son  muttered  something  to  the  effect  like  her  immensely." 

that    the    arrangement    would    be  "Duncanson  is  right,  then,"  said 

satisfactory,    and    that    he    would  Pigott. 

name  a  day  before  the  party  broke  "  Platonically,    you    know,"    ex- 

up.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  he  plained  Bertrand. 

eyer  entertained  an  idea  of  throwing  "  You  had  better  tell  him  so ;   it 

good  money  after  bad.  may  save  him  the  trouble  of  being 

The    visit   to    the    drawing-room  horse  -  whipped     eventually.      He's 

was  short  and  sleepy.     There  was  no  been  playing  this  game  of  imper- 

divan    in    the    smoking-room;    and  tinence  ever  since  he  came,  and   I 

over  a  quiet  pipe  in  their  private  mean  to  make  short  work  of  him 

boudoir,   Bertram  and    Pigott    dis-  the  very  first  chance  he  gives  me  ; 

cussed  the  events  of  the  day.  because  he  is  jealous  of  you,  there's 

"There's  no  doubt,"  said  the  lat-  no    reason    why  he    should    insult 

ter,    "that  we  have  fallen  on  our  me." 

feet  in  the  way  of  a  shooting — a  "  If  he  only  knew  how  she  laughs 
better  day's  sport  I  never  had  in  at  him  and  detests  him,"  said  Ber- 
my  life ;  and  the  dogs,  too,  are  won-  trand.  "  She  positively  begged  that 
derf  ul,  and  the  weather  looks  as  if  one  of  us  would  take  up  her  in  to  din- 
it  would  never  break,  and  altogether  ner  to-ni^t  to  avoid  him." 
we've  done  welL"  "Oh  I    the    platonic    revelations- 

"It's  all  very  jolly,  except  that  have     reached     that     stage,     have 

hound    Duncanson ;     he    must    be  they  ?" 

simply  a  maniac,"  said  Bertrand.  "There'^s  nothing  remarkable  in 

"  I  suspect  he's  jealous ;  I  think  it" 

he  honours  you  with  that  feeling.  "  Poor  Duncanson  !" 

Probably    he's    in    love    with    the  "  I  don't  think  you're  right  about 

fraulein.     No  man  but  a  jealous  man  his  caring  for  her,  or  being  jealous ; 

could  have  made  such  an  ass  of  him-  he's  only  an  ill-conditioned  provin- 

self  as  he's  been  doing  ever  since  he  ciaL" 

came.     He  thinks  you  are  in  the  "  Thank  goodness  he's  had  to  pay 

field  against  him."  for  his  swagger." 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  can."  "  Oh !  the  match  is  a  tight  enough 

"  Or  perhaps  he  thinks  the  frau-  one ;  he  may  win  that  back  again. 

lein   is    too    much  taken  up  with  "Not  he;  and  what's  more,  he 

you."  won't  try." 

"What  a  vile  idea!     She's  not  "Think  not?" 

the  least  in  that  style ;   she's  just  "  Not  unless  your  platonics  drive 

the  sort  of  girl  for  a  platonic."  him  perfectly  out  of  his  mind." 

"  Is  she  really  ?"  "  What  queer  notions  you  have  I 

"  Exactly ;  she  says  just  what  she  Well,  I'm  off  to  bed." 

thinks."  ''  Good-nighl^  Plato !" 

"  I  see ;    I  had  always  thought  "  Sleep  sound,  Diogenes !" 
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CORNELItS    O'DOWD 
WnO  PRIMED   PRINCE   GCRTSCHACOFF  ? 

The  London  newspapers  agree  in  treaties  are  so  commonly  rcpodiated, 
declaring  that  they  cannot,  for  the  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  tell  hifh 
life  of  them^  see  what  a  Congress  that  he  must  not  avail  himself  of 
can  do  in  our  present  difficulty  with  the  privileges  of  the  era  he  lives  hi. 
Russia;  and,  really,  when  one  con-  In  fact,  like  -the  old  Irish  lady  at 
siders  not  only  the  present  aspect  of  whist,  who  declared  that  she  '*  al- 
the  question  to  be  discussed,  but  the  ways  played  fair  where  the  rest  of 
source  from  which  the  ideaj  of  a  the  company  were  honesty"  the 
Congress  first  proceeded,  the^  diffl-  Prince  stands  upon '  the  ground 
culty  they  admit  is  very  pardon-  that  "cheating  is  in,"  and  he  in- 
able  on  their  part.  sists  on  his  share  of  it     When  foul 

Prince  Gortschakoff  declared,  in  a  play  is  excluded  at  a  "Lucre"  party 

very  plain 'and  business-like  fashion,  on  a  Mississippi  boat,  the  announce- 

tliat  his  master,  after  much  cndur-  ment  is  made  that  the  game  will  be 

ance  and  long  experience,  had  lost  played    "without  the  advantages/* 

all  patience  with   that  part  of  the  Might  we  not  profitably  borrow  this 

treaty  of  Paris  that  bore  upon  the  hint  for  our  diplomacy,  and  add  the 

future  condition  of  the  Black  Sea.  words,    "  Without  advantages,"    to 

He  declared  that  every  one  vio-  every  protocol  which  we  intend  should 

latod  that  treaty  but  himself ;  that  be  respected  ? 

the  Sultan  entered  the  Euxine  with  Until    Lord    Granville    explained 

an  armed  squadron  ;   that  the  Em-  that  he  could  not  accede  to  Uiis  pe- 

peror  of  Austria  sailed  down  with  culiar  reasoning,  nor  see  the  force  of 

TegcthofF  and  a  fleet  of  ironclads;  conviction  in  these  Cossack  argu- 

that  the  Prince  of   Wales  visited  ments,   some  of    us — shall    I   own 

the  Crimea  on  board   the  Ariadne,  myself  one  of  the  number  ? — began  to 

and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  known  think  that  a  millennium,  unannoune- 

repeatedly  to  take  his  pleasiu-e  there  ed  by  Dr.  Gumming,  had  just  befallen 

in  a  yacht  which,  whether  armed  or  us.     We  imagined  with  the  Prince, 

unarmed,  was  known  to  carry  one  of  that  as  soon  as  anything  was  did- 

the  most  dangerous  diplomatists  of  covered  not  to  be  as  pleasant  or  as 

Europe.     That,  seeing  these  things,  palatable  as  we  had  once  found  i^ 

and  feeling    acutely  how  they  re-  there  was  an  admirable  reason  not 

ilcctcd  on   the  dignity  of  Russia —  only  to  annul  the  contract  which 

not  to  speak  of  her  safety — he  had  had  bound  us  to  its  use,  but  also  to 

come  to  the  resolution  to  inform  the  exercise  an  amount  of  freedom  which 

co-fciignatories    to    the    treaty    that  probably,  until  we  had   contracted 

he  would  no  longer  consider  himself  this     pledge,    would    never     have. 

bound  by  its  conditions,  but  free  to  been  conceded  to  us. 

act  in  whatever  manner  he  consi-  We  saw  with   Prince    Gortsoha- 

dcred  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  koff  that  one  went  into  a  treaty  as 

his  own  interest**,  and  most  in  bar-  ,ho  went  out  to  dinner — only  bound 

mony  with  his  intentions.  to  participate  in  so  far  as  he  liked ; 

In  his  despatch  to  Count  Beust,  and  just  as   some  people  ate  their 

Prince  Gortschakoff  lays  great  stress  turbot  without  lobster,  and  nobody 

on  the  point,  that  at  a  time  when  thought    the  worse  of    thcrn^   this 
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Prince  would  accept  "all  tKe  treaty  follow;   but  there  is   a  wonderful 

of  Paris  except  that  part  about  the  spirit  of  accommodation    in    life — 

Black  Sea.'*     There  was,  besides,  a  nothing  is  nearly  as  bad  as  is   ap- 

sort  of  easy  levity  in  the  way  that  prehended ;  and  when  we  assure  the 

he  made  this  assurance,  as  tiiough  world  that,  so  far  from  the  breach  of 

he  was  only  enunciating  a  proposi-  one  treaty  serving   to   unloose   the 

tion  familiar  to  us  all ;   and  that  if  ties  of  contract,  or  rendering  us  in 

any  apology  were  called  for,  it  would  any  degree   less  observant  of  other 

be  for  having  uttered   a    common-  pledges   than    heretofore,    mankind 

place.     Here  was   a   new  discovery  will  see  in  us  the  most  energetic  apos- 

m   ethics,  not   to   be  ,  thought    the  tie  of  the  sanctity  of  all  agreements, 

less  of  that  it  came  from  beyond  the  and,  in   point   of    fact,  strongholds 

Neva;  "and  we  set  ofif  to  speculate  against  all  attempts  to  weaken  the 

how   a   general    repudiation   of    all  sacred  obligation  of  a  bargain, 

contracts    would    relieve    life  of   a  To  come  back  to  Prince  Gortscha- 

great    many    embarrassments,     and  kofi^    from  whom  wo  have  been  so 

simplify  existence  in  a  very  remark-  ruthlessly  plagiarising  all  this  time, 

able  degree.''  he  said  all  tlus,  and  more;  and  ho 

Such  of   us  as  had  not  been,  as  very  triumphantly  asked  if  any  one 

the  phrase  is,  "married  in  heaven,"  could    dare    to    continue    the    im- 

imagined  visions    of   Doctors'  Com-  position  of   restrictions  now,  which 

mons  and   Divorce.     Few  contracts  he  would  not  presume  to  suggest  at 

sustain  all  that  expectation  would  the  present  moment  if  unimposed. 

adorn     them    with,     and    perhaps  Certainly    Lord   Granville    could 

the    connubial    contract    might    be  not  have  liked  the  turn  the  corre- 

no  luckier  than    its  fellows.      Cer-  spondence  was  taking,  for  he  sent  a 

tainly,  if  husbands  were  not  called  special  messenger  to  Count  Bismark 

on  to  show  cause  why,  more  forcibly  to  bespeak  his   good  offices.      The 

than  Prince  Gortschakof^  the  Court  Count  is  an  ingenious  man,  and  he 

of  Arches  would  have  a  busy  time  suggested  a  Congress.     A  Congress 

of  it  these  next  sessions.     Less  am-  is   usually  called    to   discuss    some 

bitious   souls  were  satisfied  with   a  question  of  international  difficulty, 

polite    intimation    to    their    tailors  and  arrive  at  some  mode  of  solution 

that  they  would  pay  no  more  bills —  sufficiently  palatable  to  be  acceded 

that  the  sentiment  of  remuneration  to    by    all — that   is   to    say,    by   a 

jarred  upon  "  their  sense  of  dignity ;"  treaty.     To  make  a  treaty,  however, 

and  they  appealed  to  Mr.  Poole  him-  for  the   s(^e   purpose    of  declaring 

self,  or  Count  Beust,  whether,  with  that  treaties  were  no  longer  to  be 

that  elevated  sense  of  justice  that  considered  binding;    that  one  dis- 

characterised  him,  he  would  not "  on  sentient    dissolved    the    obligation, 

consideration"  add  the   inestimable  and  left  him  free   to  take   such   a 

force    of   his  own    concurrence    to  course  as  he  pleased, — ^was  at  least 

their  argument  something  novel :  and  possibly,  if  a 

All  of  u^  or  nearly  all  of  us,  had  Bull  were  to  be  enacted,  a  graceful 
contracted  some  tie  or  other  in  life  compliment  might  have  been  paid 
whose  convenience  was  at  times  to  Ireland,  and  the  seat  of  the  Con- 
questionable,  and  if  this  Russian  gress  been  Dublin.  The  Con- 
Prince  was  only  correct  in  his  logic,  gress,  however,  is  to  be  held  in 
it  was  sheer  folly  to  be  bound  any  London ;  and  what  it  is  to  do  when 
longer  by  whatever  we  disliked.*  In-  it  meets,  or  what  any  one  expects  of 
conveniences  would  accrue,  even  it,  is  the  proUem  that,  while  we 
troubles    in    certain    cases    might  write,  disturbs  the  world. 
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Count  Beust,  who  has  already  relieve  us  from  this  difficulty;  and 
discussed  the  whole  Gortschakoff  pro-  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
position  in  his  two  despatches,  and  which  has  the  credit  of  what  are 
shown  very  decisively  why  he  en-  called  "  Ministerial  inspirations,'*  do 
tertains  a  strong  conviction  on  the  we  find  the  mode  of  exit  from  the 
question,  assures  the  Prince  that  he  present  embarrassment  The  *  Gk>- 
will  meet  the  Congress  with  a  mind  loss  *  says :  **  When  the  Qongress  as- 
totally  unprejudiced  and  uninflu-  sembles  it  will  learn  at  length  the 
enced  by  previous  discussion  ;  that  justice  and  the  moderation  of  the 
he  will,  in  short,  be  in  that  frame  Russian  demands ;  and  by  giving 
of  mind — as  jurymen  are  earnestly  them  the  sanction  of  its  own  con- 
entreated  to  be  by  a  judge  in  a  currence,  Prince  GortschakofiTs  man- 
weighty  cause  —  wholly  free  from  ifesto  will  be  confirmed,  and  the 
all  external  influences,  and  unmoved  peace  of  the  world  assured." 
by  anything  they  may  have  heard  It  is  impossible  to  add  another 
without  This  is  all  the  more  com-  word  to  a  statement  so  satisfactoiT' ; 
mendable  on  his  part,  as  it  pledges  and  the  triumph  of  the  Prince's  diplo- 
him  to  forget  much  that  he  has  macy  would  be  complete  if  it  were 
said  only  a  few  days  ago.  not  a  plagiary. 

Then  if  France  will  depute  a  re-        We  live  in  an  age  so  abounding 

prescntative,  it  is  likely  enough  the  in  intellectual  activity,  that  probably 

envoy  will  be  far  more  eager  to  in-  originality  is  all   but   impossible  in 

duce  a  discussion  on  the  condition  any  present  case.     Not  even  flattery 

of  Paris  than  on  the   neutrality  of  could  exempt  the  Minister  from  the 

the  Euxine ;   while  there  is  no  rea-  charge,  since  the  expedient  he  sng- 

Bon  on  earth  that  Count    Bismark  gests  has  been  derived  from  a  land 

should  not  bring  on  the  Luxembourg  in  the  closest  relations  with  his  owiL 

question,  or  any  other  small  matter  It  came  from  Greece.  When  Takos  Ar- 

Ibat  is  troubling  him.  vanitaki,  the  chief  brigand  of  the  band 

Meanwhile    our    journalists    say  who  murdered  our  countrymen  neer 

Prince  Gortschakoff  has   not  with-  Marathon,  was   negotiating  for  the 

drawn    his  original    despatch.     He  terms  on  which  their  lives  might  be 

admits  that  it  is  not  *tinreasonable  spared,  he   strongly  insisted  on   an 

in  the  other  parties  to  like  to  talk  it  amnesty.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  law 

over :  and  he  is  willing  *^  to  talk  it  officers  of  the  Crown  protested  the 

over  "  in  a  Congress,  if  they  like.  He  thing  to  be  impossible ;  in  vain  thev 

is  the  most  courteous  and  polite  of  demonstrated  that,  until  he  and  hie 

men ;  and  he  will  do  anything  they  followers  had  surrendered  and  8nb> 

like — ^but  one ;  he  will  not  change  his  mitted  to  a  trial,  they  could  not  be 

opinion.     Now,   when   a  gentleman  made  the  subjects  of  royal  clemenej. 

snows  a   conciliatory  spirit  of  this  There  was  no  means  of  persuadh^ 

order,  nothing   short  of   actual  ob-  this  man  that   he  was  wrone.       H 

structivencss    could    stand    against  was   as   much   beyond    all    human 

him.     Some  narrow-minded  people,  power  of  argumentation's  to  try  and 

notwithstanding,  do  object,  and  say,  convince  Prince  Gortschakoff   thai 

How  are  we  to  discuss  what  is  al-  he  had  no  right  to  absolve  himself 

ready  prejudged  ?  How  expect  argu-  from  a  treaty  when  he  had  obtained 

ment  to  prevail  where  one  party  has  only  his  own  consent     Takos  k^ 

declared  his  convictions  are  not  to  on  repeating,  *^  It  may  be  illegal,  as 

be  shaken  ?  you  say ;  and  I  reply,  make  it  legiL 

It  is  fortunate   for  us  that  the  They  who  made  these  laws  can  vnr 

Prince  himself   should  be  able   to  make  them,  and  I  ask  no  more." 
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So  says  Prince  Gortschakoff — I  ad-  Such  conduct  was  pronounced  by 

mit  all  that  you  say.     I  signed  this  one  of  our  journals  as  **  gross,  brutal, 

treaty  of  Paris.     I  was  present  when  and  undiplomatic.*'      I  remember  an 

its  conditions  were  discussed,  and  I  Irish    judge,   in  sentencing  a  man 

was  not  at  the  time  disposed  to  re-  who  had  beaten  his  wife  to  imprison- 

gard  the  terms  as  being  either  oner^  ment,   denouncing    his    act  as  un- 

ous  or  oppressive.     Now,  however,  manly,  inhuman,  and,  in  fact,  "  ille- 

ihatX  one  of  the  parties  to  the  com-  gal.^*      Gortschakoff   has    been    aU 

pact  is  utterly  unable  to  stir '  hand  these ;    and  what  we  complain  of  is, 

or  foot  in  support  of  his  convictions,  not  that  he  wants  to  rob  the  house, 

I  deem  the  moment  favourable  to  but  that  he  has  kicked  in  the  door  J 

extricate  myself  from  my  pledges.  Coul^  you  not-  have  rung  the  bell  f 

You  tell  me  it  is  illegal,  and  I  will  not  was  there  no  knocker  ?  we  mildly  ask 

say  I  can  contradict  you ;  but  I  will  him ;  while  we  more  than  insinuate 

suggest  to  you  what  will  satisfy  us  we  are  ready  not  only  to  let  him 

both.      Make  it  legal,  and  you  will  in,  but  to  have  his  wicked  will  of 

acquire  all  the  force  of  your  conneo-  the    premises  when    he    is    there ! 

tions,  and  /  shall  gain  the  freedom  These  are  Russian  manners,  say  we, 

of  the  Black  Sea.  and  we  are  not  used  to  them  in  this 

It  is  said,  however,  by  high  autho-  part  of  the  world.      If  that  is  all 

rity,  that  exception  has  been  taken  you  have  to  complain  of,  rejoins  the 

ra&er  to  the  manner  than  the  mat-  Prince,  I   am   quite  ready  to  make 

ter  of  the  Gortschakofif  demands ;  you  a  proper  apology ;  only  open  the 

that    the    mode    in  which    he  a^-  door,  and  1*11  make  you  my  politest 

noonced  his  master's  intentions  was  bow  as  I  pass  in. 

intentionally  insulting  and  offensive ;  If  the  occasion  could  warrant  a 

that    instead    of    approaching    the  wager,  I  would  bet  that  this  would 

question  as  a  subject  of  just  com-  be  the  end  of  the  ^  Conference,  and 

plaint  and  unmerited  hardship,  he  that    here,    at    least,    Gortschakoff 

took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  would    be   more    successful    than 

and  decided  his  cause  for  himself.  Takos. 
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It  is  a  maxim  of  approved  wis-  us  might,  according  to  temperament, 
dom,  that  when  called  on  to  take  time  of  life,  nationality,  and  party 
some  determined  line  for  which  you  leanings,  have  conjured  up  some 
have  not  any  immediate  precedent,  reason  for  the  policy  that  might 
you  should  announce  your  decision,  have  sufficed  for  ourselves.  One 
but  give  no  reasons  for  your  act  The  might  have  ascribed  it  to  kind- 
advice  has  a  wide  application,  and  heartedness  and  benevolence,  stimu- 
there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  at  lated  by  a  season  when  such  quali- 
some  time  or  other  of  our  lives  felt  ties  are  in  their  fullest  force.  An- 
ita wisdom.  For  my  own  part  I  other  might  have  thought  that  en- 
was  never  more  forcibly  struck  with  ough  had  been  done  for  punishment, 
its  practical  value  than  when  I  read  and  enough  for  example,  and  that 
the  letter  in  which  the  Minister  jus-  to  do  more  would  savour  of  vindic- 
tifies  the  liberation  of  the  Fenian  tiveness.  A  third  might  less  g^er^ 
prisoners.  Had  it  been  simply  an-  ously  have  hinted  at  the  exigencies 
nounced  that  these  men  should  be  of  party,  and  a  bribe  for  the  Irish 
free  on  a  certain  day,  we  each  of  vote;    or  a  high-faluten  journalist 
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might  have  deemed  the  policy  the  day  when  it  will  be  a  fact  too  india- 

contre-coup  to    that  of   Count  Bis-  putable  for  denial,  I  am  not  sorrj 

mark,   who    is    sending  dissentient  these  men  are  free, 

deputies  to  prison  at  Uie  very  mo-  Some    traveller    returning    from 

ment  when  we  in  **  happy  England ''  one  of  our  penal  settlements  once 

are  liberating  our  imprisoned  traitors,  brought  the  very  curious  result  of 

There  is  not  one  of  these  reasons  his  ethnological  experiences  in  this 

totally  devoid  of  a  certain  force ;  and  shape.     If  you  meet  a  Scotchmuif 

however    little    they  may  have    in  says  he,  amongst  the  convicts,  he  is 

common,  there  is  yet  in  their  com-  sure  to  be  a  confirmed  scoundrel, 

bined  agency  an  aggregate  of  \pose  while  the  Irish  criminal  may  very 

argument    that    might   account  for  possibly  be  very  little  worse  tfamn 

the  policy.  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.     Now 

The  only  totally  inadmissible  I  protest  strongly  that  this  judg- 
reason  for  the  act  of  grace  was  the  ment  be  not  misconstrued,  nor  malio- 
one  alleged,  that  ^Hhe  altered  condi-  iously  interpreted.  It  means  simply 
tion  of  &eland  was  such  as  to  justify  this,  that  a  great  proportion  of  Insh 
the  policy."  Where  the  Irish  Chief  crime  is  less  the  fruit  of  inherent 
Secretary  discovered  the  evidences  wickedness  than  of  the  movement  of 
of  this  happy  change  one  might  be  passion  in  a  very  excited  and  excit- 
curious  to  learn.  Have  the  popu-  able  people;  that  the  confirmed 
lar  party  expressed  any  alteration  in  criminal  is  rarely  found  amongst 
their  opinions,  contrition  for  the  past,  us  ;  but  that  a  large  mass  of  our 
and  promised  amendment  for  the  people  are  easily  stimulated  to  acts 
future?  lias  any  leading  national-  of  vengeance  for  real  or  imaginary 
ist  declared  that  ^^  the  healing  mea-  wrong,  and  to  vindication  for  sup- 
sures  "  have  brought  balm  to  the  posed  insult ;  and  that  the  notion  so 
wounds,  and  salve  to  the  sores,  oi  studiously  disseminated  and  express- 
Ireland  ?  Have  the  newspapers  most  ed  by  agitation,  that  we  are  a  de* 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people  ceased  spised  and  trampled-down  race,  has 
to  menace  England,  and  warn  her  given  to  this  spirit  of  resistance  an 
that  the  moment  of  her  difficulty  acrimony  and  a  vindictive  hate 
may  be  Ireland^  s  opportunity,  and  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
that  her  lawsuit  with  America  may  normal  condition  of  the  national 
possibly    be    tried    in     Tipperary  ?  character. 

Where    are    the    evidences  of    the  I  know   notliing  whatever  of  the 

happy  change ;  or  where,  even  in  the  Fenian   prisoners.    '  I  never  to  my 

petitions  of  the  Amnesty   Commit-  knowledge  saw  one  of  them ;  bat  I 

tees,   is  there  an  expression  to  be  am  fully  persuaded  that  they  are 

found  that  would  justify  a  Minister  neither  much  better  nor  worse  than 

in  saying  that  the  offence  for  which  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish- 

these  men  were  convicted  has  died  men ;  and  that,  this  craze  of  a  regen-> 

out  in  the  land,  and  that  the  legal  erated  independent  Ireland  excepted, 

description    of    the  crime  may  be  they  are,  in  all  probability,  not  bad 

erased  from  the  statute-book  f  fellows    at    bottom — ready   enough 

Let   us    no    more    imprison    for  to  do  a  generous  thing,  and  very  £ir 

Fenianism    than    bum    for  Witch-  from  being  deficient  in  other  good 

craft.     They  are  both  of  them  relics  qualities. 

of  the  past      I  should  be  right  glad  It    is  of  these  men  the  Minister 

to  believe  this  ;   but  though  I  do  not  writes, — ^*  The    same    principles  of 

believe  it,  and  though  I  believe  that  justice    which    dictated    their    sen- 

Qo  man  now  living  will  ever  see  the  tences  would  amply  justify  the  pro« 
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longation  of  their  imprisonment   if  cidental  condition  of  political  events 

the   public   security  demanded  it"  at  the  time,  the  nature  of  the  jury, 

Now,  if  this  passage  has  any  mean-  the    tone    of    public    feeling,    have 

ing  at  all,  it  is,  that  the  public  se-  all  their  influence ;    and  last  of  all 

fnirity  has   been   hitherto  provided  come    the    supposed    exigencies   of 

for  by  the  incarceration   of   these  party,  to  make  political  capital  out 

men  who,  if  at  large,  would   have  of  interference  with  the  course  of 

been  an  imminent  peril  to  the  State,  law,  and  see  post  fckcto  reasons  for 

But  I  can  ileither  admit  this  nor  a  remission  of  punishment 

accept  it  as  a  just  view  of  their  con-  It  is  not  a  wise  l^islation  that 

demnation.      They  were   sentenced  makes  political  life  a  profession,  but 

to  imprisonment  partly  for  punish-  it  is  a  million  times  worse  to  make 

ment,  partly  for  example.     Of  that  it  a  game  of  chance.     Irishmen,  like 

terror  of  which  the  Minister  .speaks  most  warm-tempered  people,  have  too 

80  touchingly,  that  their  mere  pre-  much  of  the  gambling   element  in 

sence  at  l^ge  might  occasion,  I  am  their  natures,  and  it  is  scarcely  wise 

not  aware  that  the  large   class  of  to  add  to  the  temptation  of  treason 

Irishmen  have  confessed  to  having  the  triple  chances  of  escape, 

experienced  it  It  is  because  everything  has  been 

If  I  do  not  ask  what  is  the  im-  tried  in  Ireland  but  an   immutable 

provement  so  manifest   in    Ireland  administration  of  the  law  that  I  ask 

that  warrants  the  experiment.of  their  for  this.  You  have  crushed  what  you 

libera,tion,    it   is   simply   because  I  called  **  ascendency,''  uprooted   the 

desire  to  limit  myself  to  the   fact  Church,  and  shaken  the  rights  of 

that,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  property ;  you  have  discouraged  the 

the  pardon,  there  cannot  be  a  word  Protestant,  and  derided  his  attach- 

said  in  defence  of  the  reasons  alleged  ment  to  England ;   while  you  have 

for  the  act  petted  the  Romanist  even  to  coquet- 

Ask  any  Irishman,  of  any  party,  ting  with  the  Pope  1  You  have  opened 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  jails,  and  in  a  measure  rebuked 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  is  the  legality  that  had  made  them 
able  to  speak  dispassionately  on  the  places  of  punishment  Why  not, 
subject,  what  he  believes  to  be  the  in  this  zeal  for  experiment,  adventure 
greatest  evil  of  the  land  and  the  upon  one  novelty  more  ?  Make  the 
strongest  obstacle  to  all  betterment,  law  of  the  land  fixed  and  unchange- 
and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Insecurity,  able.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
The  law,  that  ought  to  be  the  type  that  amnesty  committees  and  felon 
and  emblem  of  immutability  and  sympathisers  have  no  pretension 
permanence,  is  of  all  things  the  to  approach  a  Government ;  and  that 
least  certain.  The  prosecutions  and  whatever  may  be  the  strength  or 
convictions  which  elsewhere  might  difficulties  of  party,  nothing  shall 
be  accounted  matters  of  almost  cer-  warrant  an  interference  with  the 
tainty,  are  in  Ireland  questions  of  course  of  law,  still  less  with  the  sen- 
pure  chance.     The  county,  the  ac-  tence  when  the  law  has  decreed  it 
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{  THB  SHADOWS  BEFORB . 

"  If  Genius  should  ever  employ  great  peace-maker — Si  qumrU  monu^ 

itself    in  the  work   of   statecraft,''  mentum,    look    at    Solferino    and 

says  Henri   Heine,   *Mts  distinctive  Sadowa,  and  now  at  Sedan  I    Sing 

mark  will  be,  *  always  to  be  apro-  your  hymn  to  peace,  and  the  guns 

pos.' "    The  merit  of  the  character-  that    thunder   around    Paris    shall 

istic  is  a  very  high  one ;  and  if  ex-  play    the   accompaniment    to    your 

amples  are  not  readily  at  our  hand  melody. 

to  sustain    the  assertion,  it  is  only  The  very  smallest  ingredient  of 

because    this    form    of   mind   has  that  imaginative  element  which  dis- 

not  usually  boon  conceded  to  our  tinguishcd   Edmund  Burke    would 

rulers.     Mr.  Pitt  was  probably  the  have  arrested  the  possibility  of  this 

strongest    exception^    since   whom,  blunder.     The  great  Irishman  would 

not    even    Peel    himself   could  lay  have  foreseen  how  far  the  Gobden 

a  just  claim   to   the  *'  diviner  ele-  policy  had  penetrated,  and  where  it 

menf  had  failed  to  influence  the  acts  of 

The  present  Premier  certainly  statecraft,  ffe  would  have  con- 
fulfils  many  of  the  conditions  of  ceived  a  situation  in  which  men's 
the  great  gift,  but  is  very  far  from  thoughts  soared  to  something  abore 
susteining  the  Heine  test  if  the  a  balance-sheet,  and  dreamed  thst  s 
**  apropos ''  should  ever  bo  received  nation  was  a  greater  thing  than  s 
as  the  distinctive  mark  of  genius.  counting-house  ;/and  he  would  hsTO 

The    commemorative    dinner    to  calculated    on    the    very    reaction 

Mr.  Cobden's  memory  which,  so  to  which  should  drive  them  from  the 

say,  heralded  the  greatest  war  the  pursuits  of  material  .profit  to  specu- 

world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  lavish  lative  projects  and  daring  achieve- 

praises  bestowed  on  one  whose  dis-  ments,  as  it  were,  in  insolent  protest 

«  tinctive  merit  was   declared  to  be,  at  being  set  down  amongst  **  these 

that   ho  had  **made  the  policv  of  nations  of  shopkeepers !"    When  the 

peace  a  necessity,"  is  still  fresh  m  all  venerable  authority  at  F.  0.,  wbom 

our  memories.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  styled  the  Nes- 

The  warmest  advocates  of  Free-  tor,    and. whom    an    Irish    editor, 

trade  will   no  longer  pretend  that  thinking  to  quote  the  epithet,  br  s 

universal    peace    was    amongst    its  perhaps  pardonable  blunder,  called 

triumphs.     Buying  in  the  cheapest  the  "*  Nest-egg '  of  Downing  Street^** 

and  soiling  in  the  dearest  markets  told  Lord  Granville  that  he  had  ao> 

— admirable  precepts  as  they  are —  ceded  to  office  in  a  time  of  unusnsl 

are  no  securities  against  the  workings  dulness    and    tranquillity,   the  feli- 

of  ambition,  the  natural  promptings  citation  had  the  customary  fate  of 

of  race  and  nationality,  and  the  re-  an  official  prediction.     It  was  uttered 

ligious  belief  of  certain  peoples  in  last  July,  and  wo  know  what  has 

"inevitable  destiny."  happened  since  midsummer. 

To  make   the  health    of    Father  After  all,  it  might,  be  said,  if  the 

Mathcw  the  charter  toast  of   a  so-  Emperor  of  France  was  so  ignorant 

cicty    dedicated    to    hard   drinking  of  the  state  of  policy  in  South  Get' 

and  intemperance,  could   not  be  a  many  before  the  war,  as  to  fancy  he 

stronger  outrage  on   propriety  and  would  have  had  Bavaria  for  an  ally, 

the  fitness  of  things,  than  to  select  there  is  surely  some  excuse  for  our 

the  time  of  the  late  Cobden  festival  ignorance  of  all  things  Continental 

to  commemorate  the  merits  of  the  All  this,  however,  should  not  ez* 
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ciise  us  for  not  seeing  what  is  hap-  tion  there  will  not  he  wanting  the 
pening  hefore  us  at  home.  Now,  if  hands  to  impel  it 
there  be  any  movement  on  which  I  know  that  by  many  the  contin- 
we  might  calculate  as  a  certainty  in  gency  is  not  looked  forward  to  witii 
political  life,  it  will  be  an  agita-  fear,  as  regards  the  interests  of  true 
tion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  religion.  I  know  that  while  to  some 
Church.  The  large  party  who  allied  a  State  connection  is  regarded  witli 
themselves  to  the  Minister  in  his  distrust  and  positive  dislike,  there 
attack  on  the  Irish  Church  have  are. others  who  believe  that  the  effi- 
never  disbanded  themselves  under  cient  and  working  character  of  the 
Hie  impression  that  the  campaign  Church  would  benefit  by  its  being 
was  over  and  the  war  ended.  Far  solely  dependent  on  the  voluntary 
&om  it  The  outpost — and  it  was  principle,  and  becoming  of  necessity 
only  the  outpost — carried  in  Ire-  the  people^s  Church.  Into  this 
land,  has  only  emboldened  them  as  question  I  have  no  pretence  to  enter, 
to  the  greater  struggle  that  is  before  I  would  only  call  attention  to  the 
them.  With  the  exception  of  that  fact,  that  if,  as  many  think,  the 
cant — ^which  was  never  an  argument  coming  session  be  a  time  in  which 
— the  "badge  of  conquest  "cry,  there  this  momentous  matter  will  be  dis- 
is  scarcely  anything  which  was  al-  cussed,  there  was  a  strange  apropos 
leged  against  the  Irish  that  cannot  be  in  that  letter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
employed  against  the  English  Estab-  which  has  just  appeared  in  print, 
lishment  Methodism  and  the  va-  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the 
rious  other  forms  of  Dissent,  will  Pope  and  his  prerogatives;  and — 
enable  them  to  dilate  on  the  short-  shall  I  own  it  ? — it  is  exactly  by  the 
comings  of  that  which  is  not  the  ill-timed  publication  of  this  letter 
Church  of  the  people,  and  we  shall  that  I  infer  Protestantism  to  be 
be  triumphantly  asked  if  the  afflu-  doomed,  and  the  Established  Church 
ent  classes  of  England  are  not  rich  to  be  in  danger.  Mr.  Cobden^s 
enough  to  support  their  own  form  health — ^the  peace-maker,  par  excel- 
at  worship.  We  know  what  a  large  leiice — had  scarcely  died  out  in  the 
class  of  people  are  interested  in  ex-  hip-hurrahs,  when  the  tel^raph  told 
eluding  the  bishops  from  the  House  us  that  France  had  declared  war ; , 
of  Lords ;  and  as  the  same  persons  and  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if 
are  candid  enough  to  declare  that  the  debate  on  the  destruction  of 
they  regard  that  Chamber  as  an  the  Church  be  not  followed  by 
anomaly,  they  have  abundant  reason  some  proposition  in  aid  of  the  sov&- 
for  denuding  it  of  as  much  learning  reign  Pontiff,  and  a  supplicatory 
and  eloquence  as  they  can,  before  appeal  to  Victor  Emanuel  to  treat 
they  open  the  attack  in  form.  his  prisoner  with  generosity  and  all 
I  am  not  more  certain  that  the  the  deference  that  is  his  duo.  Who 
assault  on  the  Church  will  be  made  knows  if  the  same  order  that  shall 
than  that  it  will  succeed.  In  that  declare  Lambeth  for  sale  shall  not 
nnsated  and  unsatiable  passion  for  be  followed  by  the  offer  of  Malta  to 
putting  down  which  besets  us,  no  the  Holy  Father  ? 
agitation  is  hopeless,  no  prospective  Many  of  our  public  writers  con- 
destruction  can  be  called  impossible,  f ess  themselves  unable  to  account 
"quelche  non  ban  fatto  i  Barbari,  for  this  touching  evidence  of  the 
hanno  fatto  i  fiarbarini."  If  the  Premier's  sympathy  for  the  Pope, 
Whigs  will  not  do  it,  the  Radicals  and  that  startling  avowal  that  his 
will.  We  may  rest  assured  that  "  case  had  long  been  one  of  great  in- 
when  the  stone  is  once  set  in  mo-  terest  to  the  Cabinet"     Still,  as  the 
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Administration  seem  to  liavo  a  spe-  find  that  the  time  chosen  to  watch 

ciol  fondness  for  healing  measures,  oyer   the    Pope^s    interests    should 

and  a  great  skill  in  their  concoction,  be  that  in  which  the  Established 

it  would  be  a  pity  to  deny  them  Church  is  to  be  put  on  its  triaL 

such  an  opportunity  for  their  art  Here  is  a  fatal  ^'  malapropos,"  and  it 

Indeed,  that  soothing  syrup  which  is  not  hard  to  see  how  the  backwater 

wo  so  often  see  advertised  as  a  real  of  the  one  measure  will  react  on 

blessing  to  mothers,  would  seem  to  the  other.     Mr.  Miall,  however,  was 

be    totally   eclipsed    by  the    Whig  *^ piqued''  at  the  close  of  the  last 

anodyne,  that  can  assuage  the  con-  session ;  and  of  all  the  good  quali- 

vulsions  of  Treason,  and   calm  all  ties  of  his  sect,  I  have  never  heard 

the  tremors  of  Popery.  that  the  most  conspicuous  was  an  ez- 

What  is  really  unfortunate  is  to  aggoratedforgetfulnessof  past  injury. 


NEW   YEAR'S   MUSINGS. 
COLOURED   GLASS. 

But  little  art  is  required  to  de-  glass.   '  Shakespeare  would   appear 

light  the  senses  and  imagination  of  to  include  the  whole  dreamy  genus 

childhood.     Hold  but  a  piece  of  col-  under  the  three  heads  of  "  the  lu- 

ourcd  glass  before  the  child's  eyes,  natic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  and 

and  he  is  satisfied  that  a  familiar  he  places  no  limit  to  its  power  of 

scene  has  become  suddenly  a  fairy  self-deception: — 

landscape  of  red  or  gold,  with   en-  » such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagliuitloii, 

chanted  castles  or  Arabian  splendour.  That,  if  it  wonM  bat  apprehend  some  joj. 

The  unreality  of  the  vision  is  the  It  comprehenda  some  bflnger  of  that  Joif.^ 

last  thing  that  he  thinks  of.  He  is  According  to  modem  definitions, 
only  too  well  pleased  to  see  things  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
in  such  a  light ;  he  cherishes  the  series ;  for  there  are  many  who  can- 
delusion  ;  the  enjoyment  is  thorough,  not  be  called  accurately  either  Itt- 
It  is  experience  which  teaches  men  natics,  or  lovers,  or  poets,  who  are 
to  beware  of  such  illusions — which  nevertheless  "  of  imagination  all 
cautions  them  as  they  grow  and  compact "  with  these.  There  is,  for 
grow  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  instance,  the  religious  enthusiast, who 
work-a-day  world  to  look  at  things  in  every  century  spots  Apollyon  and 
in  their  work-a-day  dress.  So  gen-  Antichrist,  and  gives  the  latitude^ 
erally  has  such  a  maxim  been  recoe-  Armageddon,  and  has  advices  about 
nised,  that  the  common  complaint  is  the  millennium.  There  is  the  more 
of  its  extreme  influence  in  the  for-  dangerous  zealot,  who  is  convinced 
mation  of  modern  character :  the  that  the  world  as  it  is  can  be,  and 
age  has  been  characterised  as  stem,  ought  to  be,  governed  as  if  it  were 
unimaginative,  material.  Yet  in  all  a  handful  of  primitive  ChristianB; 
ages — even  in  this  so-called  age  of  who  recognises  no  impediment  to 
iron — there  have  been  always  some  the  literal  working  of  the  Scriptural 
who,  by  nature  or  circumstances,  precepts  ;  approves  no  law  which 
either  never  forsake,  or  are  prone  at  cannot  be  supported  from  the  book 
inconvenient  times  toYoturn  to,  the  of  an  evangelist  or  prophet,  accord- 
delight  of  looking  through  coloured  ing  to  his  own  interpretation.     Bat 
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there  is,  also,  the  man  who  does  not,  thor.     Whether  in  season  or  out  of 

snd  will  noiy  know  the  world  as  it  season  (and    one   thinks    that    the 

is ;  who,  ineffably  conceited,  has  ima-  efiiision  is  lam^itably  out  of  season), 

gined  a  world  formed  and  coloured  he  was  determined  to  publish  what 

a<XM>rding  to  his  own  fancy,  and  in-  his  coloured  spectacles  revealed  to 

sists  that  this,  and  this  alone,  shall  him,  and  with  fanatic  hardihood  he 

be  recognised  as  the  world  we  live  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  look 

in.     It  is  fortunate  that  these  vision-  at  things  through  a  similar  medium. 

aries  are  for  the  most  part  shy  and  Men  of  the  world,  even  the  most 

inactive.      They  do  not  force  their  positive,  know  well  that  when  one 

fancies  on  a  large  circle  of  victims,  would  expound  a  new  theory,  it  is 

and  are  moody  and  indignant  rather  above  all  things  desirable  to  select 

than  importunate.     Here  and  there,  a   favourable    occasion,    when    the 

however,  it  happens  that  they  p,re  world  is  in  some  sort  prepared  for 

men  of  talent  in  respect  of  every-  the    doctrine,   when    discoveries    or 

thing  except  what  is  called  common-  events,   publicly  known,   assist  the 

sense.     They  know  how  to  dazzle  proof.     They  do  not,  when  all  the 

and  persuade,  and  are  therefore  very  world  is  shuddering  at  thoughts  of 

apt  to  mislead.     But  the  most  dan-  **  guns  and  dnuns  and  wounds,"  pro- 

gerous  case  of  all  is  when  the  slave  duce    their    pouncet-box,    and    talk 

of  the  coloured-glass  passion  is  not  daintily  of  parmaceti  and  villanous 

only  learned  and  accomplished  above  saltpeh*e. 

his  fellows,  and  therefore  gifted  with  Whatever  may  have  been  a 
the  power  of  fascination,  but  has  reader's  conception  of  the  state  jof 
been,  by  unhappy  accident,  exalted  things  in  general,  and  of  the  c<i^- 
to  a  position  from  whence  his  words  dition  and  position  of  England  in 
come  with  authority.  For  it  is  piti-  particular,  he  will  probably  find  in 
able  that  the  powers  of  learning  and  the  article  in  question  some  startling 
eloquence  should  be  wasted  upon  a  contradiction  of  his  belief,  though 
delusion:  authority  is  abused  when  his  notions  may  be  extreme.  He 
it  is  made  a  means  of  disseminating  will  there  read  ^^  that  a  new  law  of 
what  is  untrue.  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of 
We  make  these  observations  after  the  mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the 
reading,  not  for  the  first  nor  second  practice  of  the  world ;  a  law  which 
time,  the  remarkable  work  of  ima-  recognises  independence,  which 
gination,  which,  under  the  title  of  frowns  upon  aggression,  which  fa- 
*'*■  Germany,  France,  and  England,"  vours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody, 
has  been  amusing  thousands  of  edu-  settlement  of  disputes,  which  aims 
cated  men  in  the  autumnal  pages  of  at  permanent  and  not  temporary 
a  quarterly  periodical.  The  first  adjustments — above  all,  which  re- 
thing  that  strikes  the  reader,  as  the  cognises  as  a  tribunal  of  paramount 
humour  of  the  article  becomes  ap-  authority,  the  general  judgment  of 
parent,  is  the  utter  abandonment  civilised  mankind."  What  a  power 
with  which  a  dreamer  will  give  him-  this  writer's  spectacles  must  poe^ 
self  up  to  his  hallucination.  No  sess !  I  If  accident  should  push 
scruple  as  to  whether  the  time  was  them  up  for  a  moment,  or  if  he 
propitious  for  the  announcement  of  should  have  resolution  to  take  a 
his  glamour,  no  thonght  that^  men's  peep  over  the  rim,  what  a  different 
minds  were  forcibly  possessed  by  scene  would  meet  his  eyes  from  that 
far  different  ideas  beaten  in  by  the  which  his  spectacles  present!  The 
hard  logic  of  facts,  seems  for  a  real  picture  would  show  not  only 
moment  to  have  withheld   the  au-  France    and   Germany    rushing    at 
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each  other* s  throats  with  more  than  The  novelty  is  in  imagining  that,  at 

Red  Indian  implacability.     It  would  the  present  time,  any  nation,  with 

show  Russia  so  disdaii^ul  of  ^*the  cupidityf   or  emulation,   or  revenge 

law  which  frowns  upon  aggression^*'  aroused,  will  be  guided  by  such  a 

that    she    is   openly  attempting   to  doctrine.      The  good  old  plan,  that 

compass  the  subjugation  of  Turkey ;  they  will  take  who  have  the  power, 

that  she  has  flung  in  the  faces  of  and  they  may  keep  who  can,  was 

the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  1856  never  more  practically  effective  than 

the  obligations  which  by  that  treaty  now.      On   what   can  unscrupulous 

are  imposed  on   her,   and  declared  statesmen  found   their   schemes   of 

that  she  will  violate  them  at  her  robbery  and   fraud,  if  not  on   the^ 

pleasure ;  that  the  East  is  convulsed  firm  belief  that  the  peoples  whom 

in    consequence.       It   would    show  they  represent  will   eventually   not 

Prussia  also  so  defiant  of  right,  that  refer  the  cases  to  a  congress  of  na- 

she  is,  by  an  unblushing  assertion  of.  tions,  but  act  arbitrarily,  and  uphold 

her  will    in  opposition  to  law,   at-  by  force  of  arms  their  arbitrary  acts  f 

tempting  the  appropriation  of  Lux-  When  Louis  Napoleon  and  Bismark 

ombourg.     It  would  show  Italy  in  were  chaffering  over  the  fate  of  Bel- 

the  act  of  seizing  the  States  of  the  gium,   there  was    little  thought  A 

Church.      It  would  show  Spain  in  any  deference  to  the  judgment  of 

a  state  of  confusion  and  lawlessness,  civilised  mankind,  we  trow.     If  that 

with   the   ashes    of    her   murdered  nefarious  project  had  taken  effecti 

Marshal    scarcely  cold.       It  would  who  can  doubt  that  the  perpetrators 

show  Austria  troubled  and  appro-  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a 

hensivc,  distrustful  of  what  Prussia  judgment  of  nations,  and  d^ed  the 

on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  civilised  world  to  balk  them  of  their 

other,  may  bo  designing  against  her.  will  ? 

It  would  show  England  pecked  at  But  the  coloured  glass  makes  one 
from  all  sides,  disarmed,  humiliated,  see  Europe  as  a  family.  "  In  truth,'* 
her  councils  timid  and  vacillating,  says  the  author  whom  wo  are  won- 
her  utterance  faltering  and  meek.  It  dering  at — **  in  truth  the  nations 
would  show,  as  an  example  of  the  of  Europe  are  a  family."  If  they 
aim  at  **  permanent  and  not  tempo-  are  so,  they  compose  just  such  a 
rary  adjustments,"  the  convocation  family  as  might  prowl  round  the 
of  a  Conference  avowedly  summoned  board  of  Mr.  William  Sykes,  where 
to  temporise  with  one  of  the  most  brother  would  point  a  fork  at 
pressing  calls  that  can  demand  from  brother's  eye,  sister  would  seise 
nations  the  infliction  of  summary  sister's  mess  and  send  the  mustard- 
justice,  pot  at  sister's  head,  and  father 
The  law  which  favours  the  pacific  would  correct  mother  to  fill  up 
and  not  the  bloody  settlement  of  the  interval  between  the  courses. 
disputes  is  not,  we  fancy,  a  modem  Family,  indeed  !  But  our  author, 
invention,  to  those  who  take  a  looking  through  his  tinted  lens,  has 
rational  view  of  things  past  and  no  idea  of  satire.  It  is  clear  froan 
present  Most  nations  who  have  the  context  that  he  soes  them  as 
emerged  from  the  cloud  of  barbar-  a  family  bound  together  by  ties  of 
ism — at  any  rate,  most  nations  who  affection,  of  common  interest,  of 
have  attained  to  a  literature  of  their  similar  habits  and  breeding,  of  Hke 
own — have  admitted,  and  still  will,  associations.  When  Mr.  Swiveller 
in  their  calm,  unimpassioned  periods,  called  the  kitchen-wench  a  mar* 
admit,  the  sin  and  inexpediency  of  chioness,  he  consciously  sullied  the 
wars.      This    is  no   new  doctrine,  eternal  beauty  of  truth,  but  palliated 
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his  sin  by  the  plea  that  this  made  knocks.  But  we  say  this  with  the 
things  look  natural.  Our  author  has  full  admission  that  an  armed  force 
no  apology  to  make  —  he  simply  may  be  abused  as  well  as  used — ^may 
tells  us  what  his  spectacles  show  be  made  a  means  of  oppression  and 
him ;  and  though  this  is  the  very  wrong  as  certainly  as  of  true  seen- 
opposite  of  the  ^t,  he  describes  it  rity.  We  say  that  two  conditions 
in  all  sincerity.  are  required  for  a  nation  that  would 
We  cannot  refrain  from  noting  work  effectually  for  peace — a  peace- 
here  two  little  splenetic  passages,  ful  inclination,  and  material  power 
the  only  ones,  be  it  remarked,  in  the  to  restrain  those  who  are  not  peace- 
whole  of  the  paper ;  for  so  absorbed  f uL 

is  the  writer  in  his  fairy  vision,  that  The  other  bit  of  envenomed  rhet- 
he  shows  little  disposition  to  combat  one  is  contained  in  an  allusion  to 
the  views  of  others.  He  mentions  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  piety,  it 
in  one  place  **  that  state  of  highly-  is  said,  never  failed  him  during  the 
armed  preparation  which,  we  are  Danish  transactions.  This  ill-natur- 
affectedly  told,  is  the  true  security  ed  shaft,  shot  by  a  man  who  posses- 
for  the  avoidance,  of  quarrels  among  ses  the  glorious  faculty  of  seeing  the 
men/'  Now,  is  it  not  apparent  most  shocking  objects  en  couleur  de 
that,  for  want  of  armed  preparation  rose^  is  not  so  excusable  as  if  it  pro- 
of some  kind,  Great  Britain  is  at  ceeded  from  a  mind  embittered  by 
this  moment  unable  to  do  the  good  the  contemplation  of  things  as  they 
to  others  which  she  desires,  or  to  are.  One  is  driven  to  think  that 
keep  herself  from  indignity?  It  is  there  must  be  some  Uttle  grudge, 
one  thing  to  look  upon  a  state  of  some  envy,  perhaps  some  rivalry — 
highly-armed  preparation  as  a  secu-  hah!  can  that  be  it?  Are  his  Ma- 
rity  for  the  avoidance  of  quarrels,  jesty  and  our  author  t^o  of  the 
another  to  hold  that  total  impre-  same  trade?  Does  the  seer  of 
paredness  is '  a  security.  We  cer-  peaceful  visions  occasionally  him- 
tainly  do  not-  think  with  those,  if  self  court  for  opinion  by  making 
any  such  there  be,  who  regard  long  prayers,  and  being  of  a  sad 
armament  as  a  guarantee  for  peace,  countenance  as  the  hypocrites  are  ? 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not  must  de-  Is  he  himself  a  professor  of  the 
pend  on  the  dispositions  of  those  snuffle  and  the  downcast  eye  ?  Does 
who  are  armed.  It  is  to  be  feared  he,  too,  let  his  light  shine  before 
that  the  seer's  intention  here  is  not  men  ?  Is  Saul  also'  among  the  pro- 
80  much  to  disprove  the  doctrine  phets?  If  so,  we  understand  the 
which  he  attacks  as  to  suggest  the  sneap.  The  king  is  jeered  at  as  a 
truth  of  its  opposite.  What  we  have  dull  competitor — ^is  denounced  as  a 
heard  said,   not   '^affectedly,"    and  poachy. 

what  we  are  quite  willing  to  endorse.  To  return  to  the  bright  visiona. 

is  tl^s — that  in  the  present  state  of  The    descriptions    which  we    have 

tb«  European  '*  family  "  no  member  hitherto  been  considering,  curious  as 

can  exert  influence  without   being  they  are,  can  yet  be  read  with  an 

able  to  throw  such  weight  into  the  equal  mind,  as  being  the  romance 

scale  as  n^ay  incline  tibie  bfiance.  ]^ase  of  what  concerns  principally 

The  influence  may  be  good  or  bad,  our  neighbours.  .  We  can  afford  to 

peaceful  or  warlike,  but  it  will  not  smile  over  them,  to  contrast  their 

exist  at  all  for  a  country  confessedly  fiction  with    the    stem    reality,    to 

helpless.     Talking    and  writing  go  speculate  in    regard    to    them    on 

for  very  little  in  these  hard  times ;  the  physical  or  mental  peculiarities 

there  is  far  more  persuasion  in  hard  which,  in  a  mind  otherwise  so  logi- 
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cal,  can  prodacc  such  false  imagina-  throwing  all  his  care   upon  Great 

tions.     But    it    is    different   when  Britain,  asking  only  her  counsel  and 

our  author  comes  to  speak  of  Eng-  countenance,  the  neutral  Powers  on 

land.     His  phantasma  begins  then  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  obedienti 

to  touch  us  too  nearly  even  for  en-  devoted,  waiting  only  the  word  of 

durance.      The  cruel  sham  but  re-  command  from  Britannia,  who,  armed 

calls  with  aggravated  poignancy  the  (;ajo-^-^i6,  ready  for  all  chances, strong 

sad   reality.      Chords  are    touched  in  counsel,  resolved  and  inexorably 

whose  vibration  is  intolerable.     The  just,  gives  the  signal   by  whicdi  aU 

thought  of  the  security  that  mi^ht  the  chivalry  of  Europe  moves.     We 

have  heen^  compared  with  the  danger  are  not  told  whether    the    optical 

and  degradation  that  are^  bids  our  snare  extends  across  the  Atlantic; 

blood  run   chill   and   our  minds  to  but  if  it  does,  it  must  there  show 

sicken.     It  is  as  when  the  mother  of  Benjamin  Butler  snorting  the  praises 

Mucklebackit  in    ^The  Antiquary,*  of  England,  and  declaring  that  her 

at  her  grandson's   funeral,  raises  a  friendship  is  better    than    dollars; 

glass  of  wine  to  pledge  the  company.  Orator  Sumner  also  stamping  out  the 

saying,     ^^May   we    hae    mony  sic  Alabama  claims;  and  head-centres 

happy  meetings  I*'     As,  one  and  all,  innumerable    kissing    St.    George's 

that  assemblage  shrank  from  a  toast  cross,  while  they  howl  *^  Rule  Britan- 

which  there  spoke  of  happiness,  so  nial"     God  save  the  mark  I     We 

shrink  we  from   the  picture  of    a  canHot  dwell  on  thi9  branch  of  the 

glowing  happy  England,  because  we  subject 

know  too  well  to  what  England  has  The  clear  easy  style  of  the  papef, 

come  down — because  our  woe  is  too  the  aptness  of  the  illustrations,  the 

keen   to  bear    mockery   even  from  arrangement  and  force  of  the  argu- 

tliose  who  know  not  that  they  mock,  ments,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 

With  what  feeling  can  a   patriotic  reader  pleasantly  were  the  subject 

Englishman  read,  for  instance,  the  only  fact  instead  of  'mirage.     But 

following:    **  But    so    far    is    this  to  see  so  much  power  wasted  on 

state  of  facts  from  implying  either  a  what  is  unreal  must  excite  unfeigned 

condition   or  a  policy   of  isolation,  regret     The  one  marring  infiraiity 

that  it  marks  out  England  as  the  of    looking  through  coloured  glass 

appropriate  object    of    the  general  has  taken  all  power  of  instructing 

confidence — as  the  sole,  comparative-  from  a  mind  which,  gifted  with  an 

ly,   unsuspected    Power.     In   every  accurate  vision,   would    have   been 

quarrel,  in  every  difficulty,  it  is  her  highly  capable.     If  incompetent  to 

aid  that  is  most  courted ;   it  is  by  teach,  of  course  such  a  person  is  in 

her  agency  that  parties,  if  they  seek  a  much  greater  degree  unfit  for  ac- 

a  mediator,  prefer  to  come  together ;  tion.      Action    must   be   for    those 

it  is  under  her  leadership  that  neu-  who  can  see  through  a  natural  me- 

trals  most  desire  to  move.''      How  dium.     Should  a  dreamer  be -trusted 

bitter  is  this  fooling  I      The  spec-  with  the  conduct  of  important  «f- 

tacles  must  show  to  the  seer  Bis-  fairs,    he  would    soon    play  before 

mark  and  Gambetta  imploring  Eng-  high  heaven  such  fantastic  tricks  as 

land  to  reconcile  them,  Gortschakc^  make  fhe  angels  weep. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  intensify    manifested  by  our  party  of  peace 
the  condemnation  or  the  contempt    for  a   firm    and    dignified    foreign 
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policy.  Wars  and  quarrels,  thoy  from  an  inexperienced  vain  gener* 
said,  arise  from  unbecoming  arro-  ation — ^for  an  instant  dimmed  the 
gance,  from  undue  maintenance  of  percepticms  of  these  veterans ;  they 
what  we  call  our  eights,  from  im-  refused  to  hear  the  Toice  of  the 
patience  of  the  just  claims  of  others,  charmers ;  but  they  did  not  conde- 
from  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  scend  to  answer  what  appeared  to 
foreigners — above  all,  from  the  know-  them  self-evident  trash.  Here  and 
ledge  that  we  possess  the  n^eans  of  there  an  utterance  from  (me  of  them 
going  to  war.  Their  counsel  there-  would  become  known,  and  would 
fore  was,  to  be  rid  of  our  army  and  be  seized  upon  by  the  country  as  an 
navy,  so  that  under  no  provocation  oracle,  so  refreshing  was  its  sound 
and  in  no  extremity  we  might  clear  tone  and  manly  argument 
be  able  immediately  to  )ielp  our-  after  the  vapid  whine  of  the  pro- 
selves;  to  be  meek  in  setting  forth  fessed  talkers.  Notably,  a  letter 
our  own  rights  and  opinions;  to  from  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
refuse  to  concern  ourselves  with  any  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  which  was 
dispute  which  might  not  immedi-  never  intended  for  publication, 
ately  affect  us ;  and  to  entertain  all  found  its  way  into  print  by  acci- 
manner  of  demands,  no  matter  what  dent,  and  immediately  took  posses- 
discussions  or  correspondences  they  sion  of  the  public  mind.  In  it  the 
might  involve  us  in.  This  modera-  country  was  reminded  of  the  kind 
tion  and  innocence,  this  unobtrusive  of  title  by  which  England  holds 
amiability,  cannot  fail  to  impress  most  of  her  possessions.  It  was 
even  the  rudest  and  most  quarrel-  shown  that  what  England  had  ac- 
some  of  our  neighbours,  who  must  quired  by  the  sword,  other  nations 
sooner  or  later  be  charmed  by  our  might  consider  themselves  warranted 
sweet  humility ;  while  from  those  in  taking  from  her  by  the  sword,  if 
who  are  at  all  softened  by  culture,  they  could.  Mention  was  made, 
it  must  earn  us  admiration,  respect,  too,  of  the  defeats  and  humiliations 
lovjB,  nay  imitation ;  for  our  beautiful  ^hich  England,  in  the  day  of  her 
example  is  to  convince  the  whole  strength,  had  inflicted  on  other 
world  of  error,  and  bring  it  step  nations.  It  was  not  said  that  these 
by  step  to  the  fulness  of  brotherly  were  unjustly  or  even  unnecessarily 
love.  inflicted;  but  it  was.  wisely  ob- 
it took  a  long  time  to  induce  the  served  that  the  nations  which  had 
people  of  this  country  to  test  these  been  obliged  to  endure  them  would 
kindly  doctrines.  Our  older  states-  never  allow  that  they  were  deserved, 
men,  and  our  elders  generally  till  would  never  cease  to  cherish  the 
lately,  could  remember  long  wars  hope  of  retaliating,  would  never 
and  the  passions  which  moved  men  forbear  to  retaliate,  if  fate  or  our 
in  those  troubled  times.  They  let  own  folly  should  give  them  the 
the  peaceful  evangelists  prattle  away  opportunity.  The  practical  advice 
without  contradiction,  but  they  took  which  lay  behind  these  arguments 
care  that  the  peace  doctrines  should  was,  that  if  we  wished  to  be  left  to 
be  confined  to  talk,  not  brought  into  the.  quiet  enjoyment  of  what  we  had 
act  Wary  seniors  these  were,  who  got,  our  only  plan  was  to  show  that 
knew  men  and  cities,  whose  youth  we  know  how  to  defend  it. 
had  been  passed  amid  stir  and  ex-  The  nervous  style,  the  unanswer- 
eitement,  who  smiled  at  the  babble  able  reasoning  of  this  letter,  could 
of  a  theory,  and  acted  like  men  of  not  iskU,  to  make  a  deep  impression. 
this  world.  Not  all  the  talk — not  So  effectually  did  it  open  men^s 
all  the  inkshed  that  could  proceed  eyes,  so  completely  did  it  invert  for 
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the  time  the  curreDt  of  public  feel-  Thus  the  doctrines  were  brought 
ing,  and  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  to  a  test  They  were  no  longer  to 
peacemongers,  that  the  whole  of  be  maintained  by  argument  and 
these  amiable  men  were  beside  them-  exhortation  alone,  but  the  countxy 
selves  with  chagrin,  and  one  or  two  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  by 
of  them  broke  out  into  railing,  as  results  in  what  direction  they  were 
unhappily  it  was  their  nature  to.  likely  to  take  us.  It  is  commonlT 
Loudest  in  abuse  was  the  eminent  a  disadvantage  in  political  cxpen- 
peace-doctor,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  monting,  that  the  effects  of  innova- 
who  could  find  nothing  better  to  tions  are  slow  in  being  developed, 
say  by  way  of  refutation  than  that  and  that  a  succeeding  generation  has 
the  Duke  was  tottering  on  the  very  to  read  the  lesson  derivable  from 
verge  of  the  grave.  *^  He  is  seventy-  their  predecessors'  acts.  In  this 
seven  years  old,"  said  the  doma-  case,  however,  the  sad  proof  was 
goguo,  "which  explains  it  all,  not  so  long  delayed.  Not  a  decea- 
and  excuses  it"  ^his  was  a  nium,  not  a  lustrum,  not  an  olym- 
grave  mistake,  as  the  scoffer  soon  piad  had  elapsed  before  the  conse- 
found  to  his  cost  The  people  had  quences  of  the  grievous  fallacy  were 
been  too  felicitously  taught,  too  too  painfully  apparent  So  ra|iid 
much  relieved  of  their  doubts  by  was  the  baneful  progress  of  a  Peace 
the  Duke's  unaccustomed  searching  Ministry,  that  they  had  not  been  in 
rhetoric,  to  tolerato  again  imme-  office  two  years  before  they  had  so 
diately  the  old  leaven  of  objurga-  damaged  the  condition  and  position 
tion  and  cant  The  whole  press,  of  England,  that  the  gravest  and 
the  whole  public,  rose  up  without  most  unfeigned  alarm  was  felt  from 
distinction  of  parties  to  condemn  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
the  upstart  who  had  dared  to  launch  We  begin  the  year  1871  so  friend- 
a  jeer  at  words  which  had  so  emi-  less,  so  disliked,  and  so  disabled, 
nently  satisfied  the  general  require-  that  the  nation  may  well  be  dissatia- 
ment  The  good  impression,  however,  fied  and  dismayed, 
died  away,  and  the  great  Duke  died ;  We  have  notoriously  gained  the 
so  the  old  peace  fallacies  began  again  ill-will  of  both  the  belligerents  on 
to  prevail,  but  were  rudely  inter-  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  hare 
rupted  by  the  Crimean  War,  into  incurred  the  contempt  and  conse- 
which  we  drifted  under  the  feeble  quently  the  insult  of  Russia,  who 
guidance  of  the  first  Administration  has  coolly  told  us  that  she  repudi- 
that  ever  gave  the  least  countenance  ates  the  obligations  into  which  she 
to  the  preachers  of  peace.  Of  course,  entered  fourteen  years  aga  The 
while  we  were  at  war  the  party  was  opportunity  thus  given  us  of  stand- 
kept  pretty  quiet,  but  it  was  not  ing  forth  and  vindicating  our  own 
long  after  peace  was  made  that  they  honour,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
began  again,  exercising  more  or  less  federation,  insisting  on  the  ri^ts 
innuence.  Their  errors  were  ex-  of  Europe,  has  been  not  only  ne- 
posed  now  and  then  by  such  men  glected,  but  turned  to  our  dismoe 
as  the  Napicrs,  and  continually  by  and  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  uxoue 
Lord  Palmcrston;  yet,  by  mere  Powers  whom  a  common  interest 
iteration  and  vehemence,  these  errors  would  have  inclined  to  accept  our 
gained  countenance,  until  at  last,  in  leadership.  Victorious  Prussia  is 
an  evil  hour,  an  English  Administra-  favouring  the  designs  of  Russia 
tion  was  formed  which  was  known  against  us.  And,  on  the  other 
to  be  wholly  subject  to  the  dicta-  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United 
•tk)n  of  the  Peace-at-any-price  party.  States  of  America  are  reviving  old 
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demands  and   inyenting  new  ones,  in  their  sincerity.     We  know  that 

with  the  avowed  intention  of  add-  the  world  will  do  no  such  thing, 

ing  to  our  embarrassments  and  dam-  Wo  can  understand,  moreoyer,  why 

aging  us  materially.     Our  standing  the  world  should  not  be  in  a  great 

or  falling  is  looked  for  with  politi-  hurry  to  befieve  our  professions,  and 

cal  indifference  by  the  nations ;  as  a  should  attribute  to  us  very  different 

matter  of  sentiment  there  is  scarcely  motiyeS  from  those  which  we  put 

one,  great  or  small,  that  will  not  re-  forward.     They  look  at  our  gre^t 

joice  to  see  us  humbled.     It  is  not  possessions  and  remember  the  means 

to  be  wondered  at  if  with  the  loss  by  which  many  of  them  came  into 

of    prestige   abroad   comes  the  re-  our  hands.      Some  of  the  Powers 

viyal  of  domestic  troubles — Fenian-  felt,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  qual- 

ism,.  Republicanism.     This  is  truly  ity  of  our  teeth.     There  are  few  of 

a  glorious  result  of  two  years'  gov-  them  over  whom  we  do  not  hold 

ernment    by  a  peace-sed^ing    Min-  some    little    souvenir  of    what  the 

istry !  British    Lion    can  do  when    he  is 

Is  it  then  so  wicked  and  so  irra-  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole.     The 

tional  a  thing  to  desire  peace  and  faintest   suspicion    may  come  over 

§oodwill,  that  to  entertain  such  a  them,  that  not  peace  for  peace^s  sake, 

esire  is  inevitably  to  incur  merited  but  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  great 

punishment,    moral    and    material?  wealth,   is    what   we    really    want. 

Certainly  not.    Such  is  not  the  ar-  Now,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from 

gument  of    those  who   oppose  the  saying  that  Britain  has  not  the  best 

peacemongers,   although   the   latter  possible  right  to  all  that  she  owns, 

are  fond  of  saying  that  it  is,  and  of  She  got  it  hardly  and  honourably, 

imputing  to  all  who  will  not  swal-  and  Heaven  send  that  she  keep  it 

low  their  doctrines  whole  a  crimi-  long  I     But  we  can  hardly  expect 

nal  desire  for  war.     It  is  not  the  our  neighbours  to  join  in  this  senti- 

desire    for  peace  which    the  other  ment,  to  forget  antecedents,  and  pos- 

side  condemns,  but  it  is  the  seek-  sibly  old  rights  which  they  fancy  that 

ing  after  peace  by  inadequate,  silly  we  have  overridden,  and  to  credit  us 

means — ^means  which  must  not  only  with  a  resolution  to  devote  ourselves 

fail  of  their  object,  but  which  tend  henceforth  to  peace  and  brotherly 

to  bring  about  the  very  evils  which  love.     Then,  again,  the  professors  of 

they  are  intended  to  avert,  while  at  the  peace  doctrines  themselves  do 

the  same  time  they  render  us  incap-  not  exhibit  that  coincidence  of  life 

able  of  repelling  those  evils.     We  and  doctrine  which  constitute  lucid 

are  not  dcnyine  the  truth  that  a  proof    of    honesty    and    sincerity, 

meek,   unassummg   deportment,   an  On    the   contrary,   many   of    them 

unselfish  course  of  dealing,  a  with-  have  shown  dispositions   the    most 

drawid  from  broils  and  contests,  may,  pugnacious  and  offensive.     Notori- 

and  often  do,  induce  forbearance  if  ously  Mr.  Bright,  the  most  promi- 

not    respect,   a    good  name  if    not  nent  of  the  Peace  party,  though  he 

worldly  benefits.     But  in  order  that  condemns  national  wars  and  provo- 

the  virtues  may  bear  this  fruit,  con-  cations,  does  not  in  the  least  abstain 

duct  must  throughout  be  donsistent ;  from  injurious  language,  the  gravest 

others  must   be  convinced  of    the  imputations,  and  wholesale  denunci* 

genuineness  of  the  self-denial.    And  ations — ^the  very  offences  which  en- 

here  it  is,  we  ttJce  it,  that  the  plans  gender  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 

of    the   Peace  party  are  at  fault  uncharitableness.      And  then  it  is 

They  imagine  that  the  world  will  not  so  long  ago,  when  there  was 

take  them  at  their  word  and  believe  war  in  the  ifnited  States  of  America, 
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ticipating  much  good.  But,  on  the  ing.  Is  it  a  time,  then,  "  to  recMve 
other  hand,  in  the  Goyemment,  in  money,  and  to  receiye  garments,  and 
the  Court,  there  is  a  savour  of  some-  oliyejards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep, 
thing  so  like  Napoleonism,  so  like  a  and  oxen,  and  men-servants;,  and 
hist  of  subjugation  rather  than  a  de-  maid-servants,"  when  every  pe(^e 
sire  to  benefit,  something  so  tortuous,  with  the  least  foresight  would  be  up 
so  unscrupulous,  that  men  may  well  and  doing  ?  Austria  alone  of  the 
stand  awe-struck  in  its  presence,  non-belligerent  nations  appears  to 
Siircly,  in  such  circumstances,  it  comprehend  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
would  be  wise  to  restrain  to  the  tion.  Austria  alone  has  spoken  out 
greatest  possible  extent  the  arro-  as  becomes  a  nation,  has  stood  in 
giince  which  may  follow  victory,  to  the  gap  when  others  failed  of  their 
provide  the  greatest  inducement  for  duty,  has  made  us  feel  how  our  Minis- 
choosing  the  higher  path — ^not  to  ter  ought  to  have  acted  and  spoken, 
wait  supinely  till  the  disposition  of  But  we  believe  that  England  is,  at 
Prussia  shall  be  declared,  but  to  any  rate,  beginning  to  perceive  that 
take  a  bond  of  fate.  It  would  there  is  something  more  than  a 
be  well  if  the  nations  of  Western  passing  shower  in  the  air,  that  it 
Europe  could  at  once  strengthen  will  not  do  to  get  under  a  tree 
themselves  and  stand  ready  to  and  expect  the  sun  to  shine  again 
avert  the  possible  sword  that  is  un-  presently.  Still  she  does  not  see 
sheathed,  and  may  intend  not  to  be  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  She 
quiet.  That  they  are  not  associat-  does  not  reflect  that  her  afiairs 
ing  themselves  for  this  holy  end  is  are  administered  by  a  set  of  men 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  individ-  who  dare  not,  under  any  circum- 
ually  weak  and  have  no  leader,  stances,  break  with  the  Peace-at 
They  have  no  leader  because  England  any-price  party,  who  may  be  strongly 
is  recreant:  England  is* impatient  of  tempted  to  a  course  inconsistent 
v.ars  which  interrupt  her  commerce,  with  the  honour  and  the  true 
disturb  her  repope,  and  falsify  the  interests  of  the  country.  Surely 
predictions  of  her  prophets.  Be-  in  such  a  crisis  the  Ministers  of 
cause  she  does  not  like  war  she  England  should  be  wholly  un- 
refuses  to  recognise  the  full  im-  shackled;  not  slaves  of  any  uto- 
port  of  the  war  that  exists,  which  is  pian  theory,  not  trammelled  by 
not  a  quarrel  between  two  foreign  silly  utterances  and  obligations  in 
nations  only,  but  a  rude  unsettl-  respect  to  war  and  warlike  prepara- 
ing  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  tion  I 

She  will  not  consider  that  there  is  We  could  hail  the  German  Empire 

a  spirit  of  evil  at  large,  whose  future  with  more  satisfaction  if  we  knew 

movements  none  can  predict,   that  only  that  the  British  Empire  waa 

ii^sues  of  life  and  death  are  depend-  under  truer  guidance. 


DEAD-SEA    FBUIT. 

If  any  man  ever  proved  the  vanity  he  made  his  successful  bid  for  place 

of  human  devices,  we  imagine  that  by  proposing    to  disestablish  'and 

the  Prime  Minister  of  England  must  disendow  the  Irish  Church ;  a  little 

have  proved  it  now.      Two    years  more  than  two  years   since  he  an- 

only  have  elapsed  since,   with    an  nounced  that  our  military  and  naval 

overwhelming    majority,     he     took  expenses  were  excessive,  and  ought 

oiBce ;   two  years  and  a-half  since  to  be  curtailed.    He  was  extremiely 
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popular  at  the  beginning  of  1869.  ators,  unless  they  be  such  rehttions 
He  commenced  his  administration  as  exist  where  disappointed  deyo- 
under  such  favourable  circumstances  tees  flog  their  inexorable  images, 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few.  To  return  to  our  figure  of  a  ship 
Since  then  no  untoward  accident,  apparently  borne  gallantly  on  her 
no  single  adherence  to  .any  great  course,  but  really  carried  astern  by 
principle,  has  suddenly  placed  a  gulf  a  treacherous  current,  such  has  been 
between  him  and  his  admirers ;  and  our  Premier's  voyage.  While  seem- 
yet  he  has  contrived  not  only  to  ingly  working  towards  his  goal  he 
alienate  enthusiasm  from  himself,  has  really  been  losing  ground — ^for- 
but  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  feiting  the  good  opinion  of  the  high- 
whether  his  ministry  can  endure  est  and  most  intelligent,  and  falling 
through  another  session  of  Parlia-  back  by  a  certain  retrocession  upon 
ment.  One  is  absolutely  amazed  at  baser  and  less  discriminating  appre- 
the  blundering  perversity  which  in  ciation.  It  is  no  bar  to  our  argu- 
80  short  a  time  can  have  dispelled  ment  that  his  greatest  elevation  was 
so  many  advantages.  If  he  had  attained  only  two  years  since,  for 
tried  to  ruin  himself  at  such  a  pace,  this  elevation  was  given  to  him  by 
he  \<rould  probably  have  failed,  the  most  fickle  and  least  reflecting 
Nothing  but  an  intense  devotion  to  classes  to  which  he  has  ever  ap- 
success,  without  the*  least  perception  pealed ;  and  the  speed  with  which 
of  how  success  was  to  be  achieved,  they  have  grown  tired  of  him  shows 
could  have  lost  such  a  game  against  that  it  was  a  popular  impulse,  not  a 
time.  That  he  might  make  haste  fixed  national  purpose,  which  lifted 
to  be  great,  he  sacrificed  what  to  him  up. 

most  men  is  dearer  than  greatness ;  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that 
but  as  one  who  sails  against  an  un-  all  the  ruptures  between  Mr.  Glad- 
suspected  current,  he  dieted  steadily  stone  and  his  constituents  have 
from  his  object,  till,  now,  it  seems  been  on  the  same  imputed  grounds, 
unattainable.  He  plucked  his  apple.  The  constituencies  have  all  said  (we 
but,  do  not  say  it)  that  he  has  betrayed 

"Fondly  thinking  to  allay  *^c™-     Oxford  University  sent  him 

fiia  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  tnAt  to  curso  her  enemies,  and  then,  like 

Chewed  bitter  aahes."  g^lak,    complained    that     he    had 

Though  this  is  the  greatest  of  Mr.  blessed  them  altogether.     South  Lan- 

Gladstone's    reverses,   it    is  by  no  cashire's  complaint,  as  far  as  can  be 

means    the  only    one.     It    attracts  gathered  from  the  cries  of  the  elec- 

general  attention  because  of  his  high  tion  in  1868,  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone 

position.     But  in    truth  his  whole  was  a  turncoat     The  language  of  a 

career  has  been  a  sequence  qf  violent  requisition  lately  composed  at  Green- 

ups  and  downs — of  large  successes,  wich,  and  now  notorious,    is,    that 

followed    certainly  by  large  disap-  Mr.    Gladstone    has     *^  abused    his 

pointments.     Oxford  thought  high-  trust."      Now,     these    coincidences 

ly  of  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  very 

greatest  distinction,  then  reproached  striking.     Such  an  accusation  to  be 

and  dismissed  him.     South  Lanca-  brought  against  Mr.  Gladstone  of  all 

shire  made  him  her  joy,  and  then  men,  and  to  be  thrice  repeated  at 

turned    from    him    with    loathing,  difierent  periods  in  his  lifel     We 

Greenwich  sprung  up    and  prayed  have  said  that  we  do  not  make  the 

for  the  honour  of  worshipping  him  ;  charges,  and  are  unable  to  decide  whe- 

now  the  relations  between  them  are  ther  they  are  proven  or  not  proven, 

certainly  not  those  of  idol  and  idol-  It  is  certain,  however,  that  wc  have 
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one  or  two  complaints  to  make  \s  certainly  great  in  words,  written 
against  the  right  honourable  gen-  and  spoken — that  he  has  an  inez- 
tleman,  which  have  a  disagreeable  haustible  supply  of  them  at  the 
likeness  to  those  put  forward  by  service  of  anybody  and  everybody 
his  past  and  present  constituents.  — and  that  by  them  he  raises  an 
We  cannot  quite  forget  his  conduct  opinion  of.  his  general  ability,  and 
to  the  Irish  Church.  And  we  think,  of  a  strength  of  character  which 
and  have  said  before,  that  the  con-  <  he  does  not  possess  ; — ^f<»*  words, 
dition  to  which  the  three  kingdoms  men  say,  are  not  works.  We 
have  been  reduced  looks  very  like  a  may  obserre,  too,  that  there  is  a 
betrayal — as  if  party  interests  had  want  of  dignity  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
1)cen  pursued  at  dfio  expense  of  — a  readiness  to  (we  borrow  the 
national.  phrase  from  the  *'  Saturday  Re- 
But  to  estimate  the  significance  view')  descend  into  the  ffnitter  to 
of  all  these  quarrels  we  have  to  con-  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  which  is 
sider  that  every  one  of  them  marks  most  damaging  ixi  the  people's  esti- 
the  ^Move  to  hatred  turned"  of  a  mation  of  him.  When  he  quarreU 
powerful  class.  First  the  Premier  with  a  class,  the  breach  is  irreme- 
was  discarded  by  the  learned  mem-  diable :  and  he  has  incurred  the 
bers  of  the  university,  a  body  with  censure  of  so  many  classes,  that  if 
whom,  if  with  any,  we  should  have  he  should  be  ntyw,  as  he  probably 
thought  his  sympathies  to  reside,  will  be,  declared  incompetent,  there 
Then  the  landed  influence  of  his  is  an  end  to  his  hopes,  a  long  lure- 
native  county  division  could  not  well  to  all  his  greatness.  If  ever  a 
away  with  him,  which  was  a  dis-  man  ventured,  ^*like  little  wanton 
missal  still  more  damaging  than  the  boys  that  swim  on  bladders,"  fM  be- 
first  And  finally,  having  thrown  yond  his  depth,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
himself  upon  *^  his  own  fiesh  and  done  so.  With  the  presumption  of 
blood,"  he  is  considered  by  the  a  conscious  master  of  words^  and 
electors  of  Greenwich,  or  at  least  with  the  short  sight  of  inezpenenoe, 
1)y  a  portion  of  them,  too  slippery  he  caught  at  the  opportunity  of 
for  their  representative,  and  re-  unseating  Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry  in 
quested  to  resign.  One  would  1868,  little  suspecting  that  the  cry 
think  tliat  the  lowest  point  of  de-  for  disarmament  which  he  then  raised 
gradation  was  now  reached.  But  would  so  soon  work  woe  to  himself, 
no, — Mr.  Gladstone's  ingenuity  in  His  accession  to  office  by  means  of 
falling  is  not  exhausted  ;  that  most  discreditable  attack  looked 

like  a  triumph,  but  may  prove  to 

"  And  In  tlie  lowcRt  deep  a  lower  deep  have  been  but  the  temptation  to  bis 

still  threutcning  to  devour  me  opens  wide.''  severest  fall.     For  if  it  be  truly  said 

that  he  loses  the  confidence  of  every 

Perhaps  we  may  hear  yet  of  a  jilted  one  who  trusts  him,   he    is    sore^ 

Beales  or  a  Finlen  tradito.  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  distruet* 

Our  power  of  analysis  and  our  of  the  householders  by  whose  Totee 

space  are  both  insufficient  for  giving    he  rose  to  power,  and  then 

a  full  explanation  of  this  most  piti-  Let  us  whisper  in  your  ear,  reader 

able  gravitation  toward  the  lowest  — for  it  is  too  soon  to  say  it  aloud, 

room.     The  condensed  reason,  as  it  though  ere  long  it  will  be  proclaimed 

seems  to  be  finding  expression  in  from  the  house-tops — in  your  ear; 

the  country,  is,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  nearer ;  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  failure  1 
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BEFORE  PARIS. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  siege  of  have  been  in  order  for  a  siege,  even 

Paris  during  the  months  of  October,  though    stores  might  have  been  ac- 

November,  December  seemed  to  in-  cumulated;    the  country  generally 

dicate  that  the  foresight  of  the  great  was  paralysed  by  the  huge  disaster 

Von  Moltke  had  for  once  been  at  at  Sedan,  and  was  for  the  time  un- 

fauli     Ho  can  never  by  deliberate  equal  to  the  smallest  effort     Every 

arrangement    have    appointed  siege  one  then  looked  for  the  attack,  but 

operations  to  take  place  in  the  dark-  the  attack  did  not  take  place.    There 

est  days  of  winter,  when  the  frozen  were,    perh^)s,    excellent    political 

ground  resists  the  spade,  w|ien  the  reasons  why  the  attack  should  not 

hardiest  troops  can  hardly  stand  to  be  made  then,  nor  at  all;  but  it  is 

their  work,   when  the  transport  is  now  evident  that  these  reasons  were 

most  difficult,  when  the  protection  not  allowed  to  prevail.     The  attack 

of  ammunition  in  field-magazines  is  was  to  be,  and  it  is  hard  to  assign  a 

wellnigh  impossible,  when  the  ele-  good  military  reason  why  it  did  not 

ments  are  so  likely  to  second  the  at-  take  place  earlier.     Grant  that  there 

tempts  of  the  enemy,  when  disaster,  was  hesitation  from  any  cause,  and 

if  it  should  come,  would  be  heaviest  the  prestige  which  the  foresight  and 

The  voluntary  acceptance  of  so  much  decision  of    Prussia    had    obtained 

risk,  such  certain  loss,  is  not  excused  disappears. 

by  the  consideration  that  the  attack  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  see 
from  without  would  be  doubly  effec-  the  campaign,  broken  off,  as  it  were, 
tive  when  it  could  be  seconded  by  intheautumnof  1870,  resumed,  after 
the  pressure  of  cold  and  famine  from  a  long  hiattu,  in  1871.  On  hearing 
within.  Loss  of  time  in  the  opera-  again  in  the  peaceful  Christmas  ho- 
tions  of  war  is  an  error  of  the  grav-  lidays  of  the  din  and  dire  accom- 
est  kin^;  and  want  is  as  likely  to  paniments  of  battle,  the  mind  can 
excite  ferocity  and  confirm  fanati-  hardly  help  reverting  to  the  weird 
cism  as  to  quell  the  spirit  of  the  legends  which  the  season  brings  back 
defenders.  On  the  whole,  we  in-  — is  fain  to  think  that  the  fierce  on- 
cline  to  reject  the  supposition  that  set,  hushed  suddenly  and  paralysed 
this  long  interval  was  in  the  pro-  for  months  by  some  enchanter,  had 
gramme.  There  has  probably  been  with  the  changing  year  been  re- 
raiscalculation  somewhere,  and  the  lieved  from  the  spell,  and  the  de- 
Prussians  are  supremely  lucky  in  mons  of  war  let  loose  again  to  ply 
that  their  enemies  have  known  so  their  infernal  mischief  and  redden 
little  how  to  profit  by  the  delay  the  gloom  of  winter.  Once  more 
and  by  the  inclement  season.  It  the  character  of  the  defences  of 
would  be  presumptuous  to  con-  Paris  rises  to  importance  among  the 
demn  a  course  taken  by  one  who  forces  which  mty  decide  the  dura- 
has  proved  himself  so  able  as  tion,  or  possibly  the  fortune,  of  the 
the  veteran  chief  of  the  Prussian  war.  As  was  said  in  a  former  paper, 
staff;  but  we  may  perhaps  say  with-  there  is  a  continuous  enceinte,  with 
out  immodesty  that  the  reason  for  a  circuit  of  over  twenty  miles,  en- 
not  proceeding  with  the  siege  as  closing  the  city  and  forming  the 
soon  as  the  investment  was  formed  body  of  the  place.  The  escarp,  or 
is  not  apparent  At  that  time  the  retaining-wall  which  supports  the 
troops  inside  the  city  were  in  great  earth  of  the  ramparts,  is  high  enough 
proportion  untrained ;  nothing  could  to  make  escalade  extremely  difficult, 
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and  is  said  to  bo  of  good  masonry ;  when    they    have    got    formidable 
so  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  works,    the  garrison    have  not  got 
hammering    before    it    gives    way.  constancy  to  defend  them.    In  proof 
The  outer  bank  of  the  ditch  has  no  of   the    latter  statement  the  hasty 
wall ;  the  earth  lies  at  its  natural  abandonment    of    the   redoabt   on 
slope — i,e,^  an  angle  of  45  degrees ;  Mont  Avron  appears  to  be  strong 
and    outside    the    ditch    altogether  evidence.     Nevertheless  both  state- 
runs    another    bank    about    twelve  ments  may  arise  from  vain  imagina- 
feet   high,    masking  a  passage  be-  tions,  in   which   case  we  fall  back 
tween  it  and  the  ditch,  which  pass-  upon  the  former  assertion,  that  the 
age  is  called  the  covered-way.    There  forts  must  be  reduced  and  the  mQo 
is  no  outwork  properly  so  called,  of  ground    between  them  and  the 
but  there  are  many  detached  forts  enciente  then   crossed  under  coTer 
at  various  distances  (none  of  them  by    the    besieger — /.«.,     in    zigzag 
less  than  an  English  mile)  from  the  roads,    as    was    explained    in    our 
enceinte,  and  of  different  degrees  of  October  number, 
strength.     These  forts  have  been  ir-        By  reference  to  the  same  October 
regularly  placed    according  to    the  number  it  will  be  seen  that  we  ven- 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  many  of  tured  to  state  in  what  method  it  was 
them    are    respectable    works.     In  likely  that  the  Prussians  would  deal 
the  majority  of  cases,  each  fort  is  with  the  forts.    It  was  there  said 
within    supporting    distance  of  two  that  they  would  drown  these  works 
other  forts,  but  one  or  two  are  iso-  in  fire,  and  beat  them  to  pieces.     So 
lated,  and  must  be  self -supporting,  far  as  can  be  perceive^  this  is  the 
In    particular    Mont   ^'^alcrien,   the  very  course  which  is  being  pursued. 
strongest  of  them,  stands  alone.     In  The  besieger  will  not  condescend  to 
a  regular  attack,  which  seems  to  be  open  trenches  against  the  outworks, 
what  the  Prussians  are  now  begin-  breach    their    ramparts,    and    tiien 
ning,  some  of  these  detached  forts  enter  through  the  breaches  ;  but  he 
must  of  necessity  be  reduced  before  seems  to  contemplate  so  jMtttering 
the  besieger  can  attack  the  enceinte ;  them   that  the  defenders  shall  be 
and  to  reduce    them    now  will,   if  driven    out     This,   let  us  remark, 
there  be    any  moaning  in  the  de-  would  be  impossible  if  there  were 
fence,   be  a  more    difficult    matter  an   approach    to    equality  between 
than    it  would    have    been  in  the  attack  and  defence.     From  the  bat- 
autumn,  because  the  besieged  have  teries  of     such    forts,   if    properly 
used  the  interval  to  construct  earth-  manned  and  fought,  a  besic^ger  ought 
works  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  to  get,  in  the  first  instance,  quite  as 
and   supporting  the  permanent  de-  warm  treatment  as  he  might  giye.* 
tached  works.  As  January  rolls  away,  the  chance 
Two  statements  have  been  made  of  the  French  armies  which  operate 
in  reference  to  the  present  value  of  outside  the  Prussian  cordon  being 
these  works,  and  if  either  of  them  able  to  avert  the  fate  of  the  capitu 
bo  true  the  exact  strength  of  the  rolls  away  also.     Paris  is  left  to  the 
walls  will  not  be  of  very  great  mo-  skill,    constancy,  and  valour  of  its 
ment.     One  is  that  ammunition  and  defenders,    and  according  to  their 
stores  are  failing  ;   the  other,  that  strength   so  will  its  days  be.     Wo 

*  Tho  attackinf]^  powr^r  of  a  whole  empire  is  (Hroctod  on  one  city.   Moreover, 

it  is  curtain  that  the  redoubt  on  Mont  Avron  did  not  do  its  best ;  hence  there 

is  n'ason  to  fear  that  the  forts  may  not  be  doin^  their  best. 

Since  the  text  was  written,  however,  the  ^mo  has  l)ccome  a  little  plainer. 
Then)  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  attack  is  in  earnest,  and  there  may  be  Justifi- 
cation for  the  forts  reservinju:  their  fire. 
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never  thought  the  defence  of  the  German  prisons,  and  in  keeping 
city  a  wise  proceeding  ;  neverthe-  France  for  months  in  a  state  of  par- 
less  we  hope  that,  having  called  all  alysis,  will  be  slow  to  recognise  the 
the  world  to  witness  their  devotion,  utility  or  the  merit  of  bringing  Ato 
the  garrison  will  at  least  make  a  hot  from  hell  right  up  to  the  hearth 
stand  that  shall  be  worthy  of  such  and  the  altar.  We  read  in  the  cor- 
earnest  promises.  But  it  is  to  be  respondentsMetters  that  a  stray  shell 
feared  that  these  determined  men  falling  now  in  a  street  of  the  city 
can  now  do  no  more  than  sacrifice  causes  no  consternatioo,  and  per- 
themselves  dearly.  Whether  the  haps  an  irruption  of  Prussians,  if  it 
resistance  be  long  or  short,  the  in-  occur,  may  be  looked  upon  as  only 
evitable  end  seems  to  loom  through  the  commencement  of  the  real 
the  mist  When  the  city  falls,  there  struggle.  Notwithstanding  the  ac- 
must  be  practically  an  end  of  the  counts  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
war.  That  fatal  question,  ^^  which  commandant,  of  the  attempts  of 
of  us  is  greater  V  will  have  been  the  press  and  of  parties  to  alter  the 
solved,  and  mankind  will  be  at  plan  of  defence,  of  the  hope  of  the 
leisure  to  sum  up  the  blood  and  city  being  sustained  by  belief  that 
tears  and  ruin  which  the  solution  Chanzy  with  a  delivering  army  is 
has  cost  at  hand,  and  that  they  can  hear  his 
Supposing,  now,  that  the  attack  distant  guns,  we  do  not  feel  at  all 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  man-  certain  that  a  capitulation  will  take 
ner,  and  without  more  pauses,  the  place,  or  that  the  last  horrors  of  fire 
place,  if  well  defended,  might  hold  and  sword  will  not  be  defied, 
out  to  the  middle  of  February.  By  The  great  circuit  of  the  attack  is, 
that  time  the  walls  at  least  must  so  far  as  we  know,  without  a  preced- 
fall,  and  any  resistance  which  might  ent  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
follow  would  be  made  among  the  thoroughly  invest  the  whole  fortre^ ; 
streets  and  houses.  And  we  have  but  when  this  is  done,  old  maxims 
no  warrant  whatever  for  presuming  prescribe  the  selection  of  one  or  two 
that  such  fighting  will  not  occur,  faces  for  attack.  Upon  the  attack 
'*OhI  but  when  once  the  city  walls  of  those  faces  the  besieger  is  then 
are  taken  they  must  see  that  there  directed  to  concentrate  his  means, 
is  an  end,"  people  are  beginning  to  working  steadily  along  upon  their 
say.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  salients,  and  neglecting  the  faces 
certain  that  they  will  see  anything  and  the  detachments  which  do  not 
of  the  sort  They  could  see  nothing  thus  come  in  his  way.  But  as  yet 
after  Sedan ;  they  could  see  nothing  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the 
after  Metz;  they  could  sec  nothing  Germans  mean  to  breach  the  on- 
when  the  First  Army  of  the  Loire  ceinte,  or  to  say  why  their  method 
collapsed  ;  nor  when  the  Govern-  is  so  peculiar.  By-and-by,  perhaps, 
mcnt  removed  from  Tours  ;  nor  in  those  who  may  live  to  see  the  end 
the  defeats  of  Faidherbe  or  Chanzy ;  of  this  terrible  war  may  be  enllght- 
why  should  they  see  after  the  cap-  ened  as  to  the  reasons  for  not  mak- 
ture  of  the  ramparts  ?  It  is  better  ing  approaches  in  the  old  way,  and 
sometimes  that  people  should  know  may  see  the  whole  theory  of  attack 
when  they  are  beaten,  one  begins  to  revolutionised.  One  is  apt  to  sus- 
think,  though  even  yet  this  war  may  pect  at  first  that  the  increased  and 
not  furnish  a  proof  that  it  is  so.  more  deadly  range  of  the  rifled 
But  those  who  could  see  no  sense  in  musket  may  have  something  to  do 
defending  Paris,  in  turning  out  raw  with  the  change,  and  may  have 
levies  by  hundreds  of  thousands  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  the 
to  gorge  the  dogs  of  war  or  to  fill  attack  on  the  artillery ;   but  when 
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one  reflects,  it  is  clear  that  the  re-  method  of  the  attack,  let  uh  quote, 
lativo  ranges  of  small-arms  and  can-  as  indicative  of  the  feelings  en- 
non  '  are  not  very  different  now  gendered  by  the  siege,  a  passage 
from  what  they  were  in  the  old  from  the  'Gaulois,*  a  Paris  paper, 
smooth-bore  and  exclusively  muzzle-  and  copied  in  the  '  Daihr  News  ' 
loading  days.  Of  old  the  small-arm  of  the  18th  January,  m  it  the 
was  formidable  to  the  besieger  at  enemy  are  called  Prussian  beg- 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  gars,  Prussian  scoundrels,  bandits, 
as  indicated  by  the  position  of  his  Vandals,  and  the  right  is  claimed 
second  parallel,  and  his  artillery  of  hating  them  with  a  royal  hatred. 
was  effective  at  about  eight  hundred  And  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  You  will 
yards  from  the  place, — his  first  batr  see  by  the  hatred  which  we  shall 
tcries  being  erected  at  that  distance,  ever  bear  to  you,  that  we  too  know 
Now,  nine  hundred  yards  for  the  how  to  love — our  time  will  come 
musket,  and  from  three  to  four  some  day,  be  assured.  This  Jan- 
thousand  yards  for  cannon,  may  be  uary  1  olf  the  year  1871  inaugu- 
assiuned.  One  doubts,  therefore,  rates  a  terrible  era  of  bloody  re- 
after  all,  whether  the  changed  wea-  venge.  Poor  philosophers  of  uni- 
pons  be  the  cause  of  the  new  system,  versal  peace,  you  see  now  the  .value 
or  rather  of  the  experiment,  or  whe-  of  your  grand  phrases,  and  of  your 
tlicr  a  mind  as  penetrating  as  his*  humanitarian  dreams!  Vainly  you 
who  invented  the  ricorhet  fire  has  imagined  that  the  world  was  enter- 
invented  a  new  application  of  the  ing  into  a  period  of  everlasting 
arms  so  as  to  give  a  decided  superi-  peace  and  progress.  Wonderful 
ority  to  the  attack  over  the  defence,  progress,  indeed,  ha?  1870  brought 
We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  us !  You  never  calculated  on  the 
hinted  that  the  artillery  attack  is,  existence  of  these  Huns.  We  are 
after  all,  but  a  sham  attack  —  a  back  again  now  in  the  midst  of  all 
little  noise  and  smoke  to  quiet  the  miseries  of  the  thirteenth  and 
impatience  on  the  further  side  of  fourteenth  centuries.  The  memory 
the  Rhine,  and  that  now,  as  in  the  of  to-day  will  be  written  on  the 
beginning  of  the  siege,  famine  is  the  hearts  of  our  children.  ^  It  was  the 
real  assailant  in  which  the  Oermans  year,^  they  will  say,  'when  we  re- 
trust.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  ccived  no  presents,  when  we  did  not 
that  such  approved  leaders  would  kiss  our  father,  because  of  the  Pms- 
condescend  to  such  deceit ;  neither  sians.  They  shall  pay  for  it ! '  Let 
can  we  quite  understand  the  reasons  us  hope  that  the  payment  will  com- 
which  are  supposed  to  recommend  mence  this  very  day.  But  if  wo 
all  tliis  *'  sound  and  fury,  signifying  are  still  to  be  vanquished,  wo  will 
nothing,"  to  cover  a  delay  of  which  leaye  to  our  children  the  memory  ai 
there  is  no  need.  We  repeat  that,  our  wrongs,  and  the  care  to  ayense 
notwithstanding  that  the  Gennans  them."  Such  writing  gives  litUe 
seem  likely  to  have  things  their  ground  for  hoping  that  the  causes 
own  way,  wilful  delay  is  unwarrant-  of  war  will  die  out  with  this  war. 
able.  The  battles  of  August  and  Septem- 
While  we  wait  for  later  intelli-  ber  might  perhaps  have  been  f<»«- 
gcnce  which  may  peradventure  ex-  gotten  or  condoned,  but  the  incidents 
plain  more  clearly  the  design  and  of  this  siege  will  no  doubt  rankle 


*  Vauban.  He  found  that  by  slightly  olevatin^r  a  giin,  bo  that  its  line  of  fire 
would  {Mss  above  the  enemy's  rampart,  he  could,  with  a  reduced  cliargfe  of 
powder,  pitch  over  the  parai>ot  a  shot  which  would  make  several  hops  after  it 
first  struck  the  gronud.  So,  by  makinj]f  Imtteries  on  the  prolonflfations  of  the 
Ilne^  of  ramparts,  he  sent  destruction  among  guns,  gunners,  and  musketeers 
uloiii;  the  inside  of  the  walls.  • 
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for  years,  perhaps  for  generatioDs  to  hissing,  whistUng,  and  falling  upon 
come.     Shut  in  as  the  civil  popula-  Paris.     He  speaks  of   this    to    his 
tion  of  Paris  are,  they  have  nothing  familiars  in  the  camp  as  ^^  the  bom- 
to  do  but  to  brood  oyer  their  troubles  bardment,'^  but  is  told  that  this  is 
— ^their  wrongs,  as  they  think  them  not  a  bombardment    If  not,  then,  \i 
— and  to  vow  vengeance,  and  record  this  isn't  a  bombardment,  he  would 
harrowing  details  to  keep  the  feud  like  very  much  to  know  what  is. 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  their  descend-  Unquestionably  to  send  a  shower  of 
ants.     This  is  one  reason  why  to  bombs  into  a  place  must  be  to  bom- 
besiege    Paris    was    an    ill-advised  bard  it,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
measure — a  reason  also  why,  if  siege  word.     But  in  military  phrase  there 
there  was  to  be,  it  should  have  been  is  a  distinction,  which  we  tak^  to  bo 
prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  brought  this :    When    fortifications    defend- 
to  a  close  as  rapidly  as  possible.     If  ed  by  artillexy  are  also  attacked  by 
this  war  be,  as  it  probably  is,  the  artillery,  the  fight  is  between   bat- 
product  of  the  wars  waged  in  the  tery   and  battery,    between    soldier 
banning    of    the  ^century,    it    is  and  soldier;  it  is  a  battle  and  no- 
likely    also    to   be    the    parent  of  thing  else,  although  waged  by  parties 
wars  for  many  a  year.     If  a  French-  who  are  both  imder  cover.     In  this 
man    ma^    ever    see    that   he    has  case  military  men  are  used  to  speak 
opportunity    of    injuring    Prussia,  of   "the  tire"   of    the    besieger,   or 
he  will   always  think  that  he  has  "  the  fire "  of  the  place,  not  of  bom- 
the    justification.     We    must    hope  bardment  as  proceeding  from  either 
that  opportunity  will  not  occur  un-  side.     They  reserve  the  word  bom- 
tn  time  shall  have  cicatrised  these  bardment  for  an  attack  by  shells 
wounds,  now  so  agonising,  and  that  made    with     the     sole     object    of 
new  interests,   new   relations,  i  new  destruction,    and    it    generally    im- 
distributions  of  power,  may  fuse  the  plies  that  an  armed  force  is  endea- 
elcments  of  nations,  and  wear  out  vouring  to  burn  or  destroy  an  un- 
the  bitter  grudge.    There  is  some  armed     population,     buildings,     or 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  French  shipping.      Thus    there    is   an    in- 
threatenings  do  not  invariably  take  equality    about     bombardment,     a 
effect     England  has  in  times  past  punishment  of  the  feeble  and   un- 
been  told  to  expect  annihilation  on  resisting  which   makes  the  term  to 
an  early  day,  and,  when  the  Russians  some    extent    odious.    We    believe 
objected    to   the   French  wintering  this  to  be  the  true  practical  distinc- 
in  Moscow,  and  without  great  cere-  tjon,  although  it  will  prqbably  not 
mony  drove  them  out,  the  sense  of  bo  found  recorded  on  any  learned 
injury  among  the  French,  and  their  page ;  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the 
denunciations  of  future  vengeance,  lively  correspondent  of   the   *  Daily 
were  extreme.     Yet,  except  the  Cri-  News'  that  he  does  not  understand 
mean  War,  which  was  not  a  very  it ;  far  less  is  it  to  his  discredit  that 
savage  war,  fVance  has  had  no  fight  he  honestly   avows    his    difficulty, 
with  Russia.     She  probably  will  for-  There  are  correspondents  more  mili- 
get    Russian,  in    occupying  herself  tary    than     Uharles     XII.,      more 
with  German,  injuries.  technical   than  an  engineer's  siege 
And    while  we  are    speaking  of  journal,    who,    though    they    may 
the  ^  Daily  News,'  let  us  notice  a  per-  not  be  very  accurate  as  to  facts,  and 
plexity  of  one  of  its  correspondents,  may  be  given  to  writing  occasional 
which  may  have  been,  and  may  be  nonsense,  would   defend  their  per- 
still,  a  perplexity  to  many  beside,  feet  fi^miliaritv  with  military  prac- 
The  correspondent  saw  iron  in  any  tice  and  speech  as  jealously  as  they 
quantity  arching    through   the  air,  would  their  purse  or  their  dinner. 
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Being  in  tho  vein  of  investigation,  on,  the  French  side  of  it  is  justified 

we  venture  to  give  our  reading,  too,  rather    than  the  German,  and  the 

of  another  expression  which  seems  French  loss  of  means  and  labour  is 

to  bother  a  writer  here  and  there,  decidedly  less,  supposing  always  that 

ft  is  common  to  read  of  **  the  bat-  the  pressure  of  famine  can  be  toler- 

tcries"  as  opposed  to  "  the  forts,'*  as  ated  for  a  few  weeks  longer.    Ac- 

if  only  the  besieger  had  batteries  and  cording  to  this  view,  it  is  manifest 

the  forts  had  none,  but  replied  from  also  that  the  Parisians  are  acting 

some  mysterious  source  to  the  be-  foolishly  in  trying  to  compel  sorties, 

sieger's  fire.      We  take  it  that  wher-  If  Trochu  can  arrange  his  account 

ever  cannon  are  grouped  or  massed  with   the  famine  for  a  few  wcdcs 

together  for  action,   there  is  a  bat-  longer,   he    is    quite  warranted    in 

tery.     Every  fort  has  its  batteries  reserving   his  rush  upon  the  Ger- 

in  convenient  places,  and  in  every  mans    until    ho    may  get  them  at 

fort  that  we  have  seen  each  battery  greater  advantage,   which  he  must 

has  a  name.  do    if    they  should    be    at    length 

Tho  few  days  that  have  elapsed  driven  to  work  up  to  the  enceinte. 

since    wo    began    to    write  of   the  The  daily  cost  to  the  Germans  of 

doings  before  Paris    have   brought  thus  sitting  and  looking  upon  Puis 

forth    accounts    which    give    some  must  be  enormous,  which,  however, 

colour  to  tho  belief   that  there  is  is  a  point  for  them  to  consider,  as 

no  soul  in  tho  German  field-attack,  they  havo  the  initiative  in  the  con- 

Tho    batteries    go    on    firing,   it  is  test.    Their  honour  is  c<mcemcd  in 

true,  and  there  is  a  notice  here  and  their  capturing  Paris ;  but  the  busi- 

thcre    of    trench-work ;    but    there  noss  of  General  Trochu  is  to  prcfvent 

is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  regu-  the  capture,  to  parry  their  uirustff, 

lar    approaches    which    would    by  counteract  their  moves,  and  destroy 

this  time  have  been  far  advanced  their  works :    he    is    by  no  means 

if  they  had  been  undertaken  with  bound  to  march  afield,  like  Hector, 

earnestness.     It  is  just  such  a  de-  to  fight    his    enemy  on  the  plain 

monstratiou  as  might  bo  made  in  when  he  has  the  security  of    his 

order  to  .quiet  an  impatient  party  walls.* 

at  home.      Possibly  the  distance  at        The  last  intelligenco  which  reaches 

which  the  Germans  keep  may  ex-  us  before  going  to  press  is  of  M. 

jilain  in  some  sort  Trochu's  unreadi-  Gambetta's  speeches  at  Lille.     It  is 

ness  to  make  sorties.     He,  too,  per-  plain  that  he  intends  his  country 

haps,  is  playing  his  game  of  patience,  to  drink  tho  cup  of  sorrow  to  the 

waiting  till  his  enemy  may  venture  dregs;    while,   on  the  other  hand, 

within  rifle-range,  or  may  execute  he  has  no  rational  hope  of  success 

some  heavy  labour  which  the  French,  to  offer,  only  the  old  vague  promises 

without  leaving  the  shelter  of  their  at  which  the  heart  sickens.     Will 

guns,  may  destroy  after  rushing  sud-  history  describe  M.  Gambetta*s  oon- 

denly  out.     If  this  bo  the  real  ex-  duct  as  patriotism  f    It  is  much  to 

position  of  tho  gam(v  that  is  going  be  doubted. — Janvary  24(A. 

*  "  Car  la  defense  (rtant  par  essence  born6o  a  contrarier  en  tout  lespro^p^de 
I'attaque,  il  faut  qm;  rien  no  s'y  fasse  qui  ne  tondo  efficaoement  6  oe  but.  Blen 
n'y  doit  done  etro  abandonn^  au  liaeard,  oa,  oe  qui  revicnt  au  memo,  au  caprice 
d'a^ons  \Mi\\  ou  )ioint  TTlair^B !" — Bousmard  :  '  EsHal  General  de  Fortification.' 

**  En  un  mot.  si  la  sciencu  de  Tattaque  n'eet  autre  chose  que  Fart  de  se  rendre 
inAitre  d'nne  pUue  donnee,  dam  le  mains  de  temps  et  aoscle  maindre perte pomi 
hlc,  cellft  do  la  dt'funso  devra  etre  defini6  tart  de  faire  arJteter  la  prise  aune  pkue 
donnCc  pur  In  plus  grande  perte  passible  dlionunes  ct  de  teinps.*^lhiii. 
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WAKE,   ENGLAND,  WAKE! 

Akd  thought  we  that  His  reign  could  ceaee  ? 

And  thought  we  that  His  day  was  done  ? 
For  that  the  gentle  hand  of  Peace 

Had  loosed  the  WaivGod's  fierj  zone  ? 

Wake,  England,  wake  I  let  heart  and  hand  be  steady ! 
Still  for  thy  motto  take :  Ready ^-Aye  ready ! 

A  touch !— ^a  flash  I — He  breaks  his  chain, 

And  starts  to  new  and  awful  birth, 
To  loose  Hell's  husbandmen  amain, 

And  sow  in  blood  the  fallow  earth. 

This  is  no  time  for  pride  of  pelf ; 

This  is  no  time  to  sleep  or  save : 
Britain,  arise  and  arm  thyself ! 

Peace  has  no  home  this  side  the  grave. 

Wake,  England,  wake  I  let  heart  and  hand  be  steady  t 
Still  for  thy  motto  take :  Ready — Aye  ready  I 

Men  tell  us  that  our  arm  is  weak ; 

Men  tell  us  that  our  blood  fs  cold ; 
And  that  our  hearts  no  longer  speak 

With  the  rich  trumpet-note  of  old. 

With  threat  and  taunt,  with  scoff  and  sneer. 

They  gather  round  the  lion's  den, 
And  deem  him  all  too  deaf  to  hear 

The  growing  tread  of  armed  men. 

Wake,  England,  wake  I  let  heart  and  hand  be  steady ! 
Still  for  thy  motto  take :  Ready — ^Ay^  ready  I 

Above,  around,  and  cast  and  west, 

The  storm-clouds  muster  swift  and  dark ; 

Think  v)e  the  flood  of  fire  to  breast, 
Safe  in  our  isle  as  in  the  ark  ? 

The  Prussian  is  at  Paris'  ^tes — 

The  Prussian  dons  the  iron  crown, 
And  marshals  all  the  vassal  States 

That  at  his  mailed  foot  bow  down. 

The  Russian  crouches  for  his  spring — 

Columbia  rails  in  England's  tongue, 
And  waits  to  pierce,  with  mortal  sting, 

The  mightgr  loins  from  which  she  spiung. 

» 

Wake,  England,  wake  I  let  heart  and  hand  be  steady ! 
Still  for  thy  motto  take :  Ready — ^Aye  ready  I 
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Faint  not  nor  fail,  ye  sons  of  those 

Who  were  the  bravest  born  of  men  : 
Our  nearest  friends  may  be  our  foes 

Ere  Christmas-tide  come  round  again. 

Though  praying  yet  for  peace  on  earth, 

Keep  dry  your  powder  while  you  can, 
Forearmed  to  meet  for  home  and  hearth 

Man's  message  of  good-will  to  man. 

Pray  we  that  soon,  on  every  land, 

The  reign  of  all  the  saints  may  come ; 
But  till  its  dawning,  sword-in-hand 

Await  we  that  millennium. 

Wake,  England,  wake  I  let  heart  and  hand  be  steady ! 
Still  for  thy  motto  take :  Ready — Aye  ready  I 

H.    C.    Ma 

The  Temple,  Jan.  1871. 
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Nobody  can  be  surprised  to  find.  Land  Acts  falls  so  far  short  in  ita 

not  even  the  persons  most  deeply  con-  immediate  effects  of  what  was   ox- 

ccrned,  that  the   confidence  of   the  pectcd  from  it,  that  though  accom- 

public  in  the  present  Administration  plishing,  in  point  of  fact,  the  greatest 

has  received  a  serious  blow.   Even  if  social  revolution  of  modem  times,  it 

times  had  continued  as  smooth  upon  is  yet  ridiculed  and  denounced  «§  a 

the  surface  as  they  were,  or  seemed  delusion  and  a   snare  by  the  yerj 

to  be,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  men  whom  it  is  designed  to  benefit 

first  great  bid  for  power,  a  like  re-  A  similar   spirit   already  manifosts 

suit  must  have  been  brought  about,  itself  in  regard  to  Mr.  FOrster's  Eng^ 

though    not    perhaps    so    speedily,  lish  Education  Act     The  law  as  it 

Statesmen  who  force  their  way  into  stands  declines  to  recognise  religious 

office  as  the  avowed    advocates   of  instruction  as  a  necessary  element 

revolutionary  measures,  greatly  de-  in  popular  education.     But  because 

ceive    themselves    if    they  imagine  it  permits  such  element  to  be  intro- 

that,  having  carried   the   points  to  duced  at  the  option  of  school-man- 

which  they  were  pledged,  they  may  agers,  no   inconsiderable  portion  of 

thci;'e  stand  still.     The  appetite  for  the    Liberal   party  are  dissatisfied. 

change  among  revolutionary  const!-  Mr.  Gladstone  will  find  himself,  or 

tuencies  *'  grows  with  that  it  feeds  we    are    mistaken,    constrained    to 

on.^'     The  Bill  to  Disestablish  and  choose  ere  long  between  a  modifloa- 

Disendow  the  Protestant  Church  in  tion  of  the  law,  so  as  to  make  pO|Ni- 

Ireland,  appealing,  as  it  did,  to  the  lar  education   purely    secular,   and 

sectarian   prejudices    of    some  and  the  loss  of  the  hearty  support  of  the 

the   pure  republicanism  of  others.  National  Education  League — by  no 

was  accepte(l   by  both   sections  of  means  the  least  influential  section  of 

the  extreme  Liberal  party  as  a  fore-  the  party  which  chose  him  to  be  its 

taste,  and  nothing  more,  of  better  leader.     And,     finally,     this    same 

things  to  come.     So  also  the  Irish  question  of   education  for    Ireland 
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>has  assumed  such  an  aspect,  that  them  [which  the  Romish  hierarchy 
the  Ministers  who  raised  it  to  serve  contrived  of  late  years  to  estahlish, 
their  own  purposes  do  not  know  certainly  did  their  part  in  this  work, 
how  to  deal  with  it.  Cardinal  Gul-  A  reading  people  becomes,  by  degrees, 
len  will  be  content  with  nothing  an  inquiring  people ;  and  though 
less  than  the  incorporation  and  en-  they  may  not  always,  in  their  search 
dowment  of  a  distinct  Roman  Cath-  after  knowledge,  commit  themselves 
olic  University,  with  the  substitu-  to  safe  guides,  they  seldom  fail  to 
tion  for  the  national-school  system  discover  on  what  points  their  old 
which  the  late  Lord  Derby  estab-  instructors — especially  if  these  hap- 
lished,  of  a  scheme  which  shall  put  pen  to  be,  as  the  Romish  priests 
the  elementary  education  of  the  notoriously  are,  opposed  to  such 
Irish  people  absolutely  in  the  hands  inquiries — misled  them.  Neither, 
of  the  priests.  Now  if  the^'e  be  one  we  suspect,  now  that  the  excite- 
political  arrangement  to  whieh,  more  ment  of  the  struggle  is  over,  have 
than  all  others,  Scotch  Presbyterians  the  priesthood  done  much  to  con- 
and  English  Dissenters  are  averse,  firm  their  hold  upon  the  people  by 
it  is  that  by  any  means,  and  in  any  the  part  which  they  played  in  over- 
shape,  the  power  of  the  Romish  throwing  the  Established  Church, 
priesthood  should,  in  any  portion  The  people  begin  to  discover  that 
of  the  empire,  be  increased.  No-  the  question  at  issue  was  never  their 
thing  tended  more  to  provoke  the  question  at  alL  Their  clergy,  while, 
wrath  of  these  persons  against  the  yet  it  was  in  the  distance,  persuaded' 
Tory  Government  than  their  as-  them  to  the  contrary ;  and  believing 
Bumed  negotiations  with  the  Romish  that  rent-charges,  ceasing  to  be  paid 
bishops  in  Ireland,  though  these  to  the  parson,  would  go  into  their 
came  to  nothing.  Let  Mr.  Glad-  own  pockets,  the  people  marched 
stone  give  way  in  ever  so  slight  a  to  the  hustings  under  the  priest^S' 
degree  to  the  demands  of  the  same  leadership,  and  voted  as  he  de« 
bishops  as  they  are  now  put  for-  sired.  But  now  the  measure  is  car- 
ward,  and  he  will  drive  from  him  ried,  and  they  receive  from  it  no 
at  least  a  good  half  of  the  Scotch  advantages  whatever  ;  while  the 
and  English  constituencies  to  whieh,  dues  and  fees  to  the  priest,  from 
while  they  acted  in  unison  with  which  they  expected  to  be  ex- 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  he  owed  his  empt,  *are  claimed  under  the  old 
accession  to  office.  /  sanction  of  spiritual  terrorism  with 
Another  difficulty,  having  its  root  as  much  tenacity  as  ever.  Now 
in  Ireland,  besets  him  ;  and  it  is  the  the  Irish  are  a  remarkably  shrewd 
more  formidable  that  neither  he  nor  people,  especially  where  their  per- 
anybody  else  seems  to  have  oontem-  sonal  interests  are  concerned.  They 
plated  its  possible  occurrence.  The  see  that  the  priests  deceived  them. 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  laity,  without  The  poor  parson,  whom  they  helped 
changing  their  faith,  begin  to  ex-  to  rob  under  the  delusive  idea  that 
hibit  unmistakable  symptoms  of  what  was  taken  from  him  would  ^o 
impatience  of  priestly  domination,  to  themselves,  waa,  in  all  thefala- 
To  what  cause  this  remarkable  fact  tions  of  social  life,  their  1[>est  friend, 
may  be  attributed,  if  to  any  in  And  they  were  positively  angry — ^in 
particular,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  remote  country  districts  especially 
Doubtless  many  causes  have  contri-  — with  their  own  clergy,  for  having 
buted  to  produce  the  result  For  beguiled  them  into  driving  him 
example,  the  national  schools,  not-  away.  Moreover  the  priests  them- 
withstanding   the  undue  hold  over  selves  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
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the  issues  of  the  move.    They  did  special  to  Ireland,  which  bring  us 
count  on  gaining  what  the  Church  near    to   Communism,     and    must, 
lost,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  to  when    pushed    to    their    legitimate 
the  contrary  of  their  lay  advocates  issues,  land   us   there.     Romanism, 
and  bishops  ;   and  as  they  already  to    restrain    which,    and    keep    its 
begin  to  clamour  for  the  restitution,  slaves   from   chronic   rebellion,  our 
as  they  call  it,  of  the  old  cathedrals  ancestors  gave  up   their  homes   in 
and  parish  churches,  so  it  is  quite  England  and   Scotland  and  settled 
upon    the    cards    that    they    may  in  Ireland,  is  by  the  English  ParliA- 
aspire  even  yet  to  be  recognised  as  ment  pampered- and  petted,'  and,  in 
the  established  or  dominant  clergy  the  persons  of  its  hierarchy,  raised 
in  the  land.     Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to   be   our   master.      Could  we   be 
exposed  to  fresh  solicitations  from  worse  off  than  we  are  if  the  legis- 
that  particular  body  through  whom  lative  union  were  dissolved  ?     Is  it 
it  is  his  policy  to  govern  Ireland,  not,   on    the    contrary,   more    than 
If  he  turn  a  deaf  car  to  their  de-  probable  that  we  should  be  better 
mands,  the  priests  will  throw  him  off?      Consider    how,    for    lack    of 
over.     If  he  yield  to  them,  a  spirit  capital    and    enterprise,    our    trade 
will    be  evoked  among   the  people  languishes :   how  mischievously  the 
which  may  prove  too  strong  both  curse  of  absenteeism  operates   up- 
for  him  and  his  allies.  on  society  in  all  its  ramifications ; 
Again,  a  very  remarkable  change  how  strong  the  tendency  of  recent 
has    passed,    or    is    passing,    over  legislation  is  to  increase  this  eril  ; 
public    opinion    in    Protestant    Ire-  how  surely  and  how  soon  the  restora- 
land.      The   P^nglish  connection,   to  tion  of  a  domestic  Parliament  would 
maintsiin    which     Irish    Protestants  stop  it.      Can  anybody  doubt  that 
wore  ready,  ten  years  ago,  to  shed  one  of  the  first  measures  passed  by 
their   bloo(l,  has   lost  all   value   in  an    Irish  Parliament  would  be  one 
-  their  eyes.     We   are  not  prepared  compelling    the    owners    of     lane 
to  say  that   the  upper  stratum   of  estates  to  sell  or  reside  upon  their 
Churchmen,    the   nobles   and    great  property  V       Can     anybotly    doubt 
landed    proprietors  of    Ireland,   are  that     the    immediate    consequence 
at   this   moment,  or   are   likely   to  of  such  residence  would  be  a  strong 
become,  ferocious  repealers.^    More  stimulus  to  industry,  and  the  i^ 
British    than    Irish,  living  a   larger  plication  of  capital  to  improvements 
portion   of    their   time   in    England  in  manufactures  as  well  as  in  agricul- 
than  in  Ireland,  they  still  retain  a  ture  ?    Don't  talk  to  us  at  this  time 
prejudice  in    favour  of  the  Union,  of  day  about  the  inevitable  asoend- 
thoiigh   it  is  certainly  not  what  it  ancy  of  Romanism  in   a    domestic 
once  was.     iiut    the    bulk    of    the  Parliament,  much  less  of  a  course  of 
middle  classes,  especially  the  Pres-  legislation  having  for  its  object  the 
byterians    and    Orangemen    of    the  extinction  of  free   thought  on  reli- 
north,  are   passing   over   one   after  gious    subjects.      These  things   we 
another,   and    by    shoals,    into    the  might  have  apprehended  a  hundred 
camp  of  the  Nationalist  party.    They  years  ago ;  but  our  laity,  even  in  the 
argue  tluis  :  *^  What  do  we  gain  from  humblest  stations,  are  no  longer  the 
the  connection  t     The  English  Par-  slaves    of  the  priests.      Remember 
liamcnt  has  violated  the  conditions  what  was    done  a  year  ago  in  Tip- 
on    which    our    fathers    agreed    to  perair.      Take  note   of    tlio   issues 
surrender     their     rights     of     self-  of    the    recent    contest    in    Meath. 
government.      The    English    Parlia-  Can  you  discover  in  one  or  other  of 
ment  has  passed  laws,  making  them  these  events  any  signs  of  the  danger 
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to     conscience    with     which     you    to  go  as  far  as  any  other  portion 
threaten  yts  ?  You  may  affect  to  think    of  the  kingdom  to  make  his  con- 
lightly  of  O'Donovan  Rossa's  return    tinued  tenure  of  office  irksome,  if 
for   Tipperary,   attributing    the  cir-    not    impossible.     Not    that  he  sits 
cum  stance  to  the  peculiarities  of  the    upon  a  bed  of  roses,  in  conference 
case.     Tipperary  is  the  very  heart    with    all    his    nominal    supporters 
and  focus  of  Ribbonism  in  Ireland,    elsewhere.      The    more    thoughtful' 
and  the  people  seized  the  opportunity    and  influential  of    the  Radicals  of 
of  showing  how  entirely  they  sym-    England  and  Scotland  believe  that 
pathis^d  with    the    leaders    in  the    they    have    ^eat    reason    to    com- 
Fenian  movement.     It  was  this  feel-    plain  of  him.  '  Why,  in  the  readjust- 
ing, and  no  settled  determination  to    ment  of  the  Cabinet,  rendered  neces- 
act  for  themselves,  whiqji  induced    sary  by  Mr.  Bright' s  resignation,  did 
the  electors  of  Tipperary  to  choose    he  carefully  shut  the  door  of  high 
for  their  representative  a  captive  in    office  in  their  faces  ?    Why,  too,  did 
his  cell.     Perhaps  so,  but  can  the    Mr.  Bright  resign  ?    There  are  those 
same  be  said  of  the  Meath  election  ?    understood  to  be  deep  in  his  confi- 
No.     Excitement,  true  or  false,  had    dence  who  decline  to  attribute  the 
nothing  to^  say  in  guiding  that  issue,    incident  entirely  to  broken   health. 
There  we  have   sure  manifestation    111  Mr.  Bright  has  been,  and  still  is, 
of  such  a  change  of  public  opinion    though  he  is  fast    recovering.     In- 
in    Roman    Catholic    Ireland  as    it    deed  the  state  of  his  health,  while 
had  never  entered  the  mind  of  man    it  required  him  to  seek  repose,  has 
to  calculate  upon;   and  about    the    never  been  such    as  absolutely  to 
steady  progress  of  which,  over  an    prevent  his  taking    an  interest    in 
area  continually  widening,  there  can    public  affiiirs.     He  might  not  attend 
be  no  doubt.     Mr.  Plunkett  was  the    — ^we  know  that  he  did  not  attend — 
representative  man  among  conscien-    the  very  few  meetings  of  the  Cabinet 
tious  and  well-bom  Roman  Catholic    which  took  place  during  the  recess, 
laymen.     Put  forward  by  Cardinal    But  he  was  not  kept  in  ignorance  of 
Cullen,    taken    up    by  the  priests,     the  matters  under  discussion ;  for 
reconunended  from   every  altar    to  the  intercourse  by  letter  between  him 
the  support  of  the  people,  he  is  by^  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  we  are  told, 
the  people  rejected,  and  a  stranger*  been  frequent,  and  of  late  more  than 
from  another  county  called  in  at  a    frequent    Something  else,  then,  than 
few  days*  notice ;  and,  most  remark-    physical  inability  to  support  his  col- 
able  of  all,  a  Presbyterian  by  reli-    leagues  in  the  House,  and  co-operate 
gion  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  well-    with  them  in  Council,  must  have  led 
nigh   two  to  one.     If    this  feather    to  his  severance  from  the  Government, 
thrown  up  does  not  show  in  what    What  that  something  is  we  shall  pro- 
direction  the  wind  is  setting,   there    bably  find  out  soon  after  Parliament 
is  no  truth  in  auguries.     We  go  in,    assembles.     Meanwhile  it  is  certain 
therefore,  for  a  native  Parliament,    that  the  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
because  ihe  mass  of  the  people  desire    which  follows  his  lead    is    out  of 
it ;  and  we  are  strengthened  in  the    humour ;  that  they  look  upon   Mr. 
determination  by  hook  or  by  crook    Bright's  retirement  as  a  great  mis^ 
'  to  get  what  the  people  desire,  be-    fortune  to  the  public,  and  on   the 
cause  the  priests  take  the  other  side    refusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  replace 
in  the  controversy."  him  with  Mr.  Stansfeld,  or  Mr.  M un- 

it seems  then  to  us  that  Ireland,  della,  or  some  other  prominent  mem- 
which  did  so  much  to  bring  Mr.  her  of  their' body,  as  a  slight  and 
Gladstone  into  power,  is  very  likely    a  wrong  done  to  their  party.     It  is 
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probable,  therefore,  that   if  embar-  sort  of  way.    The  ip$ii$ifna  verha 
rassments  arise,  as  they  are  pretty  of  the  great  statesman  are  quoted, 
sure  to  do,  in  the  course  of  the  ses-  crediting  to  Fenianism,  and  the  oat- 
sion,  the  sturdy  phalanx  which  occu-  rages  attendant  on  it  all  the  merit 
pies  the  front  benches  below  the  of  bringing  the  people  and  Paiiia- 
gangway  will  not  prove  the  compliant  ment  of  England  to  reflect  upon  the 
friends  whom    Mr.    Gladstone    has  wrongs  done  by  them  in  times  past 
heretofore  found  them  ;  and  that  for  to  trc^dcn-down  Ireland,  and  to  ini- 
such  services  as  they  render  they  will  date  a  course  of  policy  which  shall 
expect  a  higher  price  than,  out  of  redress    these    wrongs.      There   is 
compliment  to  Mr.  Bright,  they  were  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Butt's  speech 
accustomed  to  exact  six  months  ago.  will  bring   forth  fruit    abundantly 
Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prepared  on    both    sides    of    the    Atlantic, 
to  pay  that  price  remains  to  be  seen.  The  national  press  at  home  will  not 
Whether,  paying  or  refusing  to  pay  allow  its  many  readers    to   forget 
it,  he  will  bo  able  to  hold  his  course,  the  advice  which  the  address  covora. 
time  alone  can  determine.     All  that  The  high-minded  exiles  will  go  about 
we  know  for  certain  is,  that  he  is  at  from   platform  to  platform    in  the 
this  moment  steering  between  Scylla  land  of  their  adoption,  aggravating 
and  Gharybdis.  the  hatred,  which  is  already  keen 
But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  enough  in  the  Fenian  brotherhood, 
Mr.    Gladstone's    difUculties  —  with  towards    England.     Thus,    all    Mr. 
the  difficulties  which,    apart   from  Gladstone's  efforts  to  conciliate  the 
mcidcntal  and  unlooked-for  misfor-  Irish,    and  ^inspire  them  with   con- 
tunes,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  fidcnce  in  himself,  operate  in  an  ez- 
that  lie  would  be  confronted  with,  actly  contrary  direction.     He  makes 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  social  revolu-  no  friends    among    the  masses,   to 
tion  which  he  had  cut  out  for  him-  gratify  whom  ho  passed  laws  that 
self    should    be    completed.      The  are  unjust     He  makes  enemies  of 
mode  in  which  his  great  measures  the    upper    and  middle  classes  bj 
were  brought  forward,   the  strong  outraging  every  sense  of  right  among 
language    made    use    of    in    press-  them.     The    concord  and  unity  ox 
ing    them    upon    public    attention,  which    he    spoke  as  waiting  upon 
the    encouragement    given    to    agi-  his  policy  is  as  far  distant  as  ever. 
tation,    and    even    to    outrage,    as  Take  an    example  or  two   of   the 
a    means    of    averting    defeat    and  working  of  that  blessed  law,  which 
securing  victory — these  things  have  was  to  smooth  down  all  differences 
not    been    without    tlieir    influence  between  landlord  and  tenant     A  gen- 
on  public  opinion  both  in  Ireland  tleman  lets,  on  yearly  tenure,  a  house 
and    in    England.     Mr.    Butt's    ad-  and  four  acres  of  land,  for  whidi 
dress  to  the    **  patriots "    set  free  the    rent  exacted  is  forty  pounds 
from  prison,  yet  exiled  from  their  a-vear.     By -and -by   the    landlord 
native  land,  expresses  not  his  own  wishes  himself  to  occupy  the  house, 
views,   but    the    views    of    the  en-  and    gives    his    tenant  due   notice. 
tire  population.     The   part    played  There  is  no  pretence  of  foul  play  on 
by  Fenianism  in  obtaining  for  Ire-  either  side;  but  forthwith  the  ten- 
land     whatever    advantages    recent  ant  brings  an  action  against  the  land-  • 
legislation  may  have  given  her,  Mr.  lord,  and  having  paid  him  ezactlj 
Butt,  in   his  address  to  the  exiles,  £160    for    four  years'    occupancy, 
has  clearly  set  forth.     Nor  is  this  claims   to  be  compensated  for  dis- 
done  in  a  ccmmonplace  declamatory  turbance  with  £270,  and  carries  his 
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point*  A  harmless  process-seirer  compelled  to  use  threatening  Ian- 
delivers  the  docimients  which  are  guage  after  two  years'  experience  of 
intrusted  to  him,  and  goes  his  way.  the  policy  which  was  to  insure  the 
He  is  shot  dead  on  the  road,  and  no-  loyalty  and  internal  peace  of  the 
body  can  or  will  come  forward  to  sister  isle,  what  can  the  prospects  be 
say  by  whom  the  murder  was  com-  of  the  Minister  himself,  about  to 
mitted.  These  are  not  solitary  in-  face  a  Parliament  discontented  with 
stances,  be  it  observed.  Deeds  like  many  things,  and  not  least  so  with 
these  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the  condition  to  which  Ireland  is 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Indeed  reduced  ? 

to  such  a  height  has  the  evil  risen,  Again,  the  state  of  feeling  among 

that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  driven  English  and  Scotch  Liberals,  as  it 

at  last  to  meet  it  with  threats.    Now,  has  shown  itself  in  various  ways,  is 

if  Mr.  Gladstone's  representative  be  not,   to  say  the  least,    reassuring 

■  •  r 

*  The  following,  which  we  extract  from  the  'Standard'  of  the  11th  of 
January  last,  gives  a  ludicrous  but  correct  account  of  the  working  of  the 
Land  Law : — 

"  If  the  cases  under  the  Land  Act  increase  in  number  and  difficulty  in  pro- 
portion with  those  which  have  already,  for  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  force, 
come  before  the  Chairmen  of  Counties  in  Ireland,  there  will  soon  be  a  demand 
for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  those  j  adicial  officers.  Oat  of  the  many  thai 
have  come  before  these  tribunals,  only  one  case  has  been  decided,  the  chair- 
men in  all  the  others  finding  some  knotty  point  which  obliged  them  to  sus- 
pend their  judgment.  Even  this  case  was  settled  by  a  sort  of  compromise.  It 
was  tried  at  Ballymena  Land  Sessions.  The  plaintiff,  a  Mrs.  Moore,  sought 
to  recover  £700  (which  her  counsel  reduced  in  his  statement  to  £500)  from  her 
landlord,  Mr.  G.  T.  Macartney,  of  Lissanoure  Castle,  under  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  Act,  for  disturbance  (four  years*  rent)  and  improvements  to  her 
house  and  farm  while  in  the  occupation  of  her  husband,  from  1853  to  1867, 
and  since  his  death  in  1807  by  herself,  as  his  succeasor  in  the  premises.  When 
the  cause  had  proceeded  for  some  time,  after  a  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
judgment  should  be  given  in  favour  of  the  claimant  for  £350,  and  that  the 
rent  which  was  due  by  her  should  be  forgiven.  His  worship  pronounced 
judgment  accordingly. 

"  In  another  case — ^that  of '  Qarrihy  v.  Molony ' — still  pending  at  the  County 
Clare  Court,  before  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Q.C.,  Garrihy,  a  tenant,  sublet  to 
Molony  a  house  and  sixty  perches,  the  agreement  being  that  Molony  was  to 
give  him  two  days'  labour  a-week  as  payment,  and  in  case  the  weather  pre- 
vented labour,  two  shillings  in  money.  Garrihy  served  a  notice  to  quit,  but 
Molony  clings  to  the  sixty  perches,  or  must  get  for  surrendering  them  £99w 
It  is  alleged  that  he,  upon  this  patch,  *  Improved  the  dwelling,  cleared,  re* 
claimed,  drained,  and  subsoiled.'  As  the  Chairman  expressed  a  general  Opin- 
iop  in  favour  of  the  claim,  it  will  possibly  be  granted,  and  Molony  put  la 
possession  of  a  little  fortune  through  being  put  out  of  possession  of  a  few 
perches  of  land.  Another  Clare  case  shows  that  the  landlord  is  not  excluded 
altogether  from  the  privileges  of  the  statute.  Captain  Stacpoole  seeks  power 
to  evict  a  tenant  without  any  compensation,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  '  non- 
improving  '  holder,  having  '  neither  value  nor  stock ;'  and  if  the  Chairman 
sanctions  the  application,  there  will  be  a  precedent  for  evicting  hundreds  of 
tenants  without  a  farthing.  Mr.  Coffby.  Q.C.,  had  before  him,  at  Magherafelti 
on  Saturday,  the  claim  of  a  tenant  for  £106. 17s.  6d.,  who  held  seven  acres  and 
a  rood,  and  paid  £9.  10s.,  a-year.  This  sum  of  £166  was  compensation  for 
disturbmce  solely.  The  Chairman  remarked,  '  You  #i8h  the  whole  of  the 
fee-dmple  of  the  estate  at  20  years'  purchase.'  On  being  argued  with  on  the 
policy  of  the  Act,  the  Chairman  once  more  remarked, '  Your  claim  amounts 
to  this  certainly — ^you  want  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate.'  The  tenant's  counsel 
still  pressing  his  client's  legal  right,  the  puzzled  judge  continued, '  According 
to  your  arrangement,  I  am  to  hand  it  over  to  you.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that 
the  policy  of  this  Act  is  to  take  and  improve  a  man  out  of  his  estate — ^to  have 
a  tenant  coming  at  the  expiration  of  a  term,  and  saying.  You  have  no  claim 
on  this  estate ;  I  will  keep  it.'    The  matter  stands  over." 
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NcTcr,   surely,   did  a  man  in   Mr.  friends  more  than  insinuate  that,  he 

Gladstone's  high  place  so  often  and  has  been  admitted  into  the  common- 

so  grievously  commit  himself  by  the  ion  of  the  Church  of  Rome— thongh 

misuse  of  his  pen.     His  letter  to  Mr.  secretly,  **  for  fear  of  the  people." 

Dcase,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  "Wo  believe  nothing  of  the  sort ;  yet 

loss   of  temporal   sovereignty,  is  at  surely  language  such   as  this,   em- 

once  the  most  ill-judged  and  unfor-  ployed  on  an  occasion  so  little  urgenii 

tunate  of  productions.     What  busi-  cannot  but  go  some  way  to   gun 

ncss  had  he  to  notice  the  impertinent  credence  for  the  scandaL    Be  Uiia, 

appeal  from  Stradbally  at  all  ?    The  however,  as  it  may,  we  are  not  sur- 

Pope,  regarded  as  a  temporal  sove-  prised  to  find  that  other  bodies  be- 

reign,  had  his  proper  place  in  the  sides  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

political  relations  of  Europe.     Fifty  Free  Church  of  Scotland  should  be 

years  ago  England  might,  perhaps,  up  in  arms  against  so  eztraordinanr 

have  objected   to  any   interference  a  procedure.    Wo  shall  be  vexy  much 

with    that    place,    because    recent  astonished  if  Mr.  Gladstone  fail  to 

treaties  had  established  for  him,  not  hear  more  of  the  matter  when  Parlia- 

less  than  for  other  restored  sovereign-  mcnt  meets. 

tics,  the  rights  from  which  conquest  -Again,  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  are 
had  ejected  him.  Possibly  there  quite  mistaken  if  they  suppose  that 
may  still  be  among  English  states-  his  hold  upon  the  lower  stratum  of 
men  those  who  look  with  little  the  Liberal  party — upon  the  gentle- 
favour  upon  objects  gained  by  men  who  get  up  processions  And 
violence  and  the  breach  of  treaties,  tear  down  railings  when  refused 
even  if  in  the  end  they  hold  out  admittance  to  the  parks — ^is  at  all 
some  prospects  of  good  to  mankind,  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  The 
But  for  the  Minister  of  a  Protestant  promotion  of  Mr.  Beales,  politic  as  it 
Queen,  the  administrator  of  the  seemed  to  be,  cuts  two  ways.  There 
affairs  of  a  Protostant  empire,  to  is  proof  enough  in  the  act  that 
assure  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  Government  recognises  and 
Parliament  that  her  Majesty's  Gov-  values  the  support  which  it  received 
cmment  consider  all  that  relates  to  in  the  hour  of  need  from  that  re- 
the  adequate  support  of  the  dignity  spectable  gentleman  and  his  adher- 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal  ents.  It  gives  all  the  sanction,  like- 
freedom  in  the  discharge  of  his  wise,  which  could  be  expected  from 
spiritual  functions,  to  be  legitimate  constituted  authority,  to  breaches  of 
matter  for  their  notice,  is  going  the  peace,  provided  the^  go  to  m- 
very  far  beyond  what  public  opinion  sure  the  success  of  a  Liberal  mea- 
will  tolerate.  What  are  the  due  sure ;  and  it  shuts  the  mouth  of  a 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions  demagogue  at  a  time  when  his 
bv  the  Pope  to  the  Protestant  people  speech  might  have  been  inconvep!- 
01  this  country  ?  What  right  has  a  ent  But  in  the  lower  stratum  of 
Protostant  statesman,  speaking  for  the  Liberal  party  there  is  9t  least  as 
the  Government  of  a  Protestant  much  of  self-seeking — of  personal 
Queen,  to  assume  any  responsibility  jealousy  between  man  and  man — as  in 
for  the  maintenance  of  tiie  Pope  s  any  other  order  of  society  among  xuL 
independence,  regarded  as  a  Supreme  We  doubt  whether  Professor  BeMlef, 
Pontiff?  A  Supreme  Pontiff  is  either  or  Mr.  Harrison,  or  Mr.  Odger,  or  Ifr. 
the  visible  head  of  the  Church  upon  Applegarth,  is  at  all  drawn  closer  to 
earth,  or  he  is  nothing.  Does  Mr.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Govemmoit 
Gladstone  so  regard  the  Pope,  as  to  out  of  gratitude  for  Mr.  Beales'sjpro- 

J'ustify  his  writing  ofQcially  about  motion.      Probably  each    of    these 

lim    thus  ?     Mr.   Gladstone's    un-  distinguished  individuals  is  of  o|]Jn- 
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ion  that  he  has  done  as  much  for  from  any  which  have  their    roots 

the  Liberal  cause  as  the  newly-made  in  mere  party  differences.      Green- 

oounty-court  judge,  and  it  is  just  wich  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 

Eossible  that  they  may  all    prove  Goyemment  measures,  be  these  in 

ereafter  less  pliant,    should  some  themselves  wise  or  unwise,    to  an 

emergency    arise,     than    could    be  extent  of  which  only  they  who  live 

wished.      Indeed  they  are  already  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  can 

showing  signs  of  impatience  on  a  form  an  adequate  conception.     The 

matter  which,  for  other  reasons  than  abrupt    and    ill-timed    closing     of 

any  assigned    by   them,    occasions  Woolwich  dockyard  completed  the 

both  anxiety  and  grief  to  better  and  distress  which  the  suppression  of 

wiser  men  than  they  will  ever  be.  the  Royal  Hospital  and  of  the  dock* 

The  proceedings  at  the  great  meet-  yard  in  Deptford  had  begun,  and 

ing  in  St  James's  HaU  are  ominous  left  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  a 

of  a  break-up  in  the  Liberal  party,  bitterness  to  which  they  were  glad 

and  therefore  full  of  danger  to  its  to  give  utterance  in  the  memorial,  by 

chief.     It  may  be,  it  probably  is,  the  whomsoev^  suggested. 

fact,  that  Messrs.  Beesley,  Harrison,  If   the  preceding   statements   be 

&  Co.,  take  a  far  deeper  interest  in  correct — ^and  we  know  of  no  reason 

th^success  of  the  French  Republic  why    their    correctness    should    be 

than  in  the  risk  to  which  France  questioned — enough,   as  it   appears 

is  exposed  of  dismemberment     But  to  us,  has  been  said  in  justification 

there  is  no  mistaking  the  object  of  of  the  sentence,  that  had  the  times 

their  resolution,  which,  though  op-  been  as  smooth  upon  the  siurface 

posed,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm-  now  as  they  seemed  to   be  when 

ing  majority:    ^^That  this  meeting  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  great  bid 

condemns  and  resents  the  conduct  of  for  power,  the  decline  of  his  popu- 

Mr,  Gladstone ;  firstly,  for  his  per-  Iftrity,  and  of  that  of  the  Government 

sistent  refusal  to  accord  full  official  over  which  he  presides,  would  still 

recognition  of  the  existing  Govern-  have  been,  by  tiiis  time,  inevitable, 

ment  of  France ;  and,  secondly,  for  But  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction 

compromising  the  honour  and  safety  are    rife    than     the    apprehension 

of    ibe  country  by  the  vacillation  among  the  more  eager  of  his  original 

and  feebleness  of  his  foreign  policy.'*  supporters  that  the  tide  of  change 

Again,  recent  proceedings  in  the  has  reached  the  full    The  economies 

borough  for  which   Mr.    Gladstone  of  the  Government,  from  whatever 

ats  fling  dark  shadows  before  him.  side  we  view  them,   give  little  sa- 

The  constituency  which,  only  two  tisfaction  to  any  one.     Clerks  are 

years  ago,  opened  its  arms  to  the  sent  adrift  from  public  offices  on 

rejected  of    Oxford  and  of   South  the  ground  that  their  services  are 

Lancashire,  repents  of  what  it  did,  not  needed,  and  mortal  enemies  are 

and    petitions    its    member.    Prime  made  of  them  and  of  their  friends, 

Minister  though  he  be,  to  resign  the  without  diminishing,  in  any  percep- 

trust  which  he  has  abused.     There  tible  degree,  the  public  expenditure, 

is  no  record,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  For    every   clerk    so    dismissed    is 

extends,  of  any  such  procedure  in  dismissed  with  a  pension;   or  else, 

times  past,  or  anything  approaching  being  put  upon  what  is  called  the 

to  it,  in  this  country.     For  it  is  ab-  supernumerary  list,  he  continues  to 

surd    to   argue,   as  the  ministerial  draw  his  salary  at  the  same  rate  as 

newspapers  do,  that  the  Greenwich  before,  and  will  go  on  drawing  it 

memorial  is  a  Tory  stratagem.     It  till  he  can  be  reabsorbed  into  the 

took  its  rise  in  feelings  quite  apart  office.     Not  so  in  other  and  more 
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modest  directions.  At  a  moment,  horizon.  This  occurred  one  day  in 
the  most  unfortunate  that  could  last  July,  On  the  occasion  of  his  first 
haye  been  chosen,  dockyards  were  visit  to  his  new  office.  But  behold, 
suddenly  closed,  and  the  officers  and  ere  four-and-twenty  hours  were 
workmen  sent  about  their  business ;  passed,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
the  former  with  their  half-pay,  the  congratulate  himself  and  his  friends 
latter  to  starve.  In  every  arsenal  on  the  pleasant  prospects  in  their - 
work  was  simultaneously  suspended  future,  the  clouds  gather  and  a 
in  order  that,  to  the  utoiost  attain-  tempest  bursts  with  incredible  furj 
able  degree,  artisans  and  labourers  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe ! 
might  be  weeded  out ;  while  stores  And  Lord  Granville  is  simple  enou^ 
of  all  descriptions — timber,  cordage,  to  hurry  down  to  the  House  of  Loras 
anchors,  iron,  kc, — ^were  sold  at  a  and  announce  that  he  and  his  Under- 
tenth  of  what  they  originally  cost,  Secretary,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Ad- 
the  amount  being  credited  to  the  ministration,  are  taken  by  surpriseu 
public  as  so  much  clear  gain.  The  Can  such  an  excuse  for  lack  of  fore- 
results  were,  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  able  thought  and  prevision  be  accepted  Y 
to  bring  back  the  property-tax  to  its  Is  it  to  bo  endured  that  a  rich 
first  figure,  fourpence  in  the  pound ;  country  like  this,  which  has  its 
and  that  far  and  near,  throughout  our  ministers  at  every  court,  and  its  «»- 
seaports  and  in  the  capital,  a  cry  sular  agents  supposed  to  have  their 
arose  that  families  were  starving.  eyes  open  at  all  the  great  marts  of 
Meanwhile  troubles  accumulate  foreign  industry,  shall  not  be  warn* 
on  the  Continent,  more  alarming  by  ed  of  coming  events  so  stupendous 
far  than  any  with  which  the  present  as  have  marked  the  progress  of  ths 
generation  had  a  previous  oppor-  last  six  months?  Frankly,  we  do 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  not  believe  in  the  utter  ignoranoo 
France  and  Prussia,  after  scowling  that  was  pretended.  Enough  had 
on  each  other  for  years,  formed  been  shown  in  the  Luxembourg  Con- 
or created  a  ground  of  auarrel.  It  troversy  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
seems  incredible  that  tne  British  both  France  and  Prussia^  to  pnt 
Government  should  have  failed  to  statesmen  gifted  with  ordinary  pni« 
anticipate  the  results  in  which  this  dence  upon  their  guard.  And  ono 
jealousy  of  races  must  sooner  or  such  statesman  the  Cabinet  was  sup* 
later  issue.  Tet  the  British  Govern-  posed  to  boast  of,  while  yet  Lord 
ment  recognised  no  such  possible  Clarendon  lived — a  man  trained  to 
contingency,  or  at  all  events  acted  his  craft  by  long  residence  abroad, 
as  if  no  such  recognition  could  be  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
accepted.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  the  political  views  of  foreign  Govern^ 
history  of  statesmanship  was  such  an  ments.  Whether  Lord  Clareodoa 
exhibition  of  imbecility  made  as  in  warned  his  colleagues  of  the  dangw 
Lord  Granville's  naive  announce-  that  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe 
ment  to  tlie  House  of  Lords,  that  and  urged  them  to  postpone  their 
there  was  war  on  the  Continent  economic  hobbies  till  England 
He  had  recently  succeeded  to  Lord  should  be  in  a  position  to  miJce  her 
Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office;  influence  felt  abroad,  we  have  no 
and,  according  to  his  own  showing,  means  of  judging.  It  seems  more 
had  received  from  Mr.  Hammond,  than  probable  that  he  did,  though 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  doubtless  with  that  diffidence,  thst 
State,  an  assurance  that,  so  far  as  disinclination  to  hold  his  own  in 
foreign  affairs  were  concerned,  there  dispute,  which  was  the  weak  point 
was  not  a  cloud  on    the   political  in  his  character.    Be  this  as  it  msji 
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we  all  know  how  the  occasion  was  Emperor  was,  to  direct  the  tide  by 

dealt  with.     Either  the  Cabinet  re-  going  with  it,  or  to  be  swept  away 

f  ased  to  recognise  the  approach  of  by  it.     Had  En^nd  been  prepared 

danger,  or  they  counted  on  being  at    that  moment   to  say  that    she 

able  by  moral  suasion  to  avert  it  could  not  permit  the  war — had  she 

again,  as  it  had  been  averted  before,  been  able  to  show  that  her  sword 

While    the    rest    of    Europe   was  was  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the 

arming,   they  hastened    to    disarm,  scale  against  whichever  Power  fired 

Trained  soldiers  were  discharged  ;  the  first  shot — ^we  no  more  doubt 

ships  of  war  were  put  out  of  com-  than  we  doubt  our  own  existence 

mission  ;  magazines  were  emptied  ;  that  not  a  shot  would    have  been 

arsenals  silenced.      Not  since  just  fired.     Prussia  did  not  desire  war, 

before    the  outbreak    of    the    first  though  well  prepared  to  accept  it 

French  Revolution  was  England  so  Napolison    needed    Only    some    fair 

powerless  as  in  last  July,  and  the  excuse  to  hold  back  from   it ;  be- 

con sequences  are  upon  us.  cause,  both  from  policy  and  from  na- 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  about  tural    temperament.   Napoleon    III. 

the  origin  of  the  Franco-German  war,  hates  war.    But    England    had   no 

throwing  the  chief  blame — ^where  we  sword    to    fling   into    either    scala 

stiU  believe  it  ought  to  rest — upon  The    Grovemment    knew  this,   and, 

the  French  nation.     Their  wounded  venturing  upon  nothing    beyond  a 

vanity  would  not  endure  that  Prus-  remonstrance,  they  proclaimed  their 

sia  should  exercise  greater  influence  own  neutrality,  and  left  two  nations 

in    Europe    than    Qiemselves,    and  —towards  both  of  whom  they  pro- 

they  seized  the  opportunity  which  fessed  the  most  friendly  sentiments 

the  candidature  of  a  German  prince  — to  rush    at  each  other's  throats 

for  the  Spanish  throne  aflbrded,  to  and  fight  it  out 

measure  swords  with  their  military  It   has  been  our  misfortune  for 

rivals.      It    is  the  fashion  now  to  many  years  back — ^indeed  ever  since 

say,   that  not    the  nation  but   the  the  'Manchester  school  got  into  the 

Emperor  sought  the  war.     This  is  ascendant — ^to   have    pressed    upon 

a  false  representation  of  the  case,  us,    in  newspapers,   in    pamphlets. 

Probably,  had  the  Emperor  shown  and  speeches,  both  on  stump  and 

too  ready  a  disposition    to  accept  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 

the  withdrawal  of  the  candidate  as  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  to 

closing  the  controversy,   he  might  avoid  mixing  up    England   in    the 

have    damaged    himself    in    public  affaiiii  of  Others  countries — ^in  other 

opinion.     And  such  damage  to  him*  words,  that  it  is  both  prudent  and 

self,  circumstanced  as  he  then  was,  praiseworthy  to  abstain  from  trying 

would    have  been  fatal,   sooner  or  to  exercise  Any  influence  beyond  the 

later,  to  his  dynasty.    But  no  as-  four  seas,  e)(cept  such  as  may  induce 

sertion  can  be  less  correct  than  that  forelgn-uatiohs  to  receive  our  cotton 

he  dragged  the  nation  into  war  for  goods,  and  to  give  us  in  exchange  their 

dynastic  purposes.     It  is  true  that  silks  and  wines  and  com  on  fair  terms, 

he  gave  his  voice  for  war  in  opposi-  The  old  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 

tkm  to  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet,  power  in  Europe  is  quite  gone  out 

— but  what  then  ?    'H6  could  not  of  date,  and  in  fts  room  we  are  urged 

htikp  himself.     The  people  were  in  a  to  accept  it  as  a  political  axioih,  that 

■Me  of  mind  which  a  telegram,  im-  all  nations,  and  especially  an  insular 

perfectly  deciphered,  as  subsequent-  nation    like  Eng^iuid,   best   consult 

If  proved  to  be  the  case,  lashed  into  their  own  honour  and  safety  if  they 

frenzy ;  and  the  sole  choice  left  to  the  decline  to  interfJere  in  the  qnarrehl 
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of  other  nations,  as  (;oon  as  these  internal    affairs    of    Mexico    as    to 
pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  peaceful  deprive    that    unhappy  country  of 
arbitration.     A  little  passing  incon-  her  last  hope  of  getting  a  Goyem- 
venience  may  from  time  to  time  be  ment    strong  enough    to  substitute 
occasioned  by  rigid  adherence  to  this  for  anarchy  the  reign  of  law.     And 
principle.     But  the  principle,  as  it  when  we  turn  our  eyes  elsewhere^ 
IS  a  sound  one,  so  in  tine  it  will  be  what    is  the  spectacle  that    meets 
recognised  all  over  the  world,  and  the  them  ?    In    Spain,    revolution.      In 
policiesof  nations  become,  for  the  pro-  France,   whether    Republic  or    Im- 
motion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  a  sort  of  perial,  a  determination  to  give  the 
federal  policy  ;  in  matters  which  are  law  to  all  her  neighbours,  mixed  up 
not  peaceable,  one  of  strict  isolation,  with  an  irrepressible  yearning    for 
For  the  world    has  learned    much  territorial  aggrandisement     In  Oer- 
since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  many  wo  see  an  ambition,  laudable 
Material    wealth,    substantial    cum-  perhaps    in    principle,    but    in     its 
forts,  these  are  the  great  objects  for  development    overriding  all   consid- 
which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  erations  of  justice  and  equity — that 
now    live  ;  and    the    nation    which  nations  cognate,  yet  weak  because 
keeps    this  great    truth  most  con-  they   stand    apart,    should    bec<»ne 
stantly  in  view,  must  in    the  end  one.      The    events    to    which    this 
take  the  lead  of  all  other  nations,  ambition     led    are     fresh    in    our 
This  view  of  things  culminated,  we  memories,  if  indeed  they  can  as  yet 
believe,  about  the  period  of  the  first  be  said  to  have  summed  themselves 
International      Exhibition.        Wvs  up.     For  successful  y^kt  is  a  mighty 
were  ended  then,  the  reign  of  peace  instrument  to  change  the  dispositicms 
had  set  in,  and  the  best  thing  £ng-  both  of    peoples  and    their  rulers, 
land  could  do  was  to  disband  her  And  the  German  tongue  is  spoken 
armies,  lay  up  her  fleet  in  ordinary,  elsewhere  beyond  the  geographical 
and  try  to  become  tiie  workshop  of  limits  of  Germany  than  in   Alsaoe 
the  world.  and  part  of    Lorraine.     Meanwhile 
It  would  be  to  repeat  a  tale  thrice  Russia  is  gathering  up  her  streng^ 
told  were  we  to  show  how,   year  and  more  than  repairing  the  damage 
after    year,    subsoquentiy    to    this  that  she  took  at  the  hands  ol  Eng- 
closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  events  land  and  France  sixteen  years  aso. 
more  and  more  falsified  the  anticipa-  Austria,  too,   weakened  as  she  iSi 
tions  of  our  philosophical  instruc-  still  puts  herself  in.  an  attitude  of 
tors.      Human    nature    seemed    to  defence ;  and  all  the  smaller  states- 
take  part  against  them.      Nations,  Holland,     Belgium,     Switzerland- 
like    individuals,    oontinued    to    be  are  bristiing  with  bayonets.    Now, 
moved  by  more  than  a  regard  to  these  results  did  not  come  about  in 
material  advantages,  and  persisted  a    day.       Continental    Europe    has 
in  acting  one    towards  another  as  been  a  huge  camp  for  not  far  short 
ambition,    national    jealousies,    and  of  twenty  years,  without,  as  it  would 
rivalries  might  suggest      How  long  seem,  giving  an  hour^s  serious  un* 
was  it  after   1852   before  peaceful  easiness  to  the  Liberal  Governments 
England  found  herself  involved  in  which  have  in  this  country  sucoeed- 
war  with  Russia  ?    What  has  been  ed  one  another.     Only  during  the 
going  on  in   Italy  since  that  date  ?  brief    reigns    of    the    Tories — first 
Even  the  great  western    Republic,  in  1859,   next   in  1867 — ^was   any* 
having  nobody  else  to  contend  against,  thing    done    to    keep    us    ahreasi 
battled  with  herself  ;  while,  at  the  of    ^e  warlike   preparations  going 
game  time,  she  so  interfered  in  the  on    elsewhere ;   and    invariably    on 
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the  return  of  their  rivals  to  a  party  to  the  decisions,  an  indivi- 
Downing  Street,  the  work  which  dual  character  was  as  certainly  im- 
the  Tories  had  begun  was  interrupt-  parted  to  the  results  as  if  they  had 
ed,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  an-  issued  from  one  person  only.  But 
nulled.  But  if  they  kept  down  the  setting  aside  theory,  undoubtedly 
fighting  powers  of  the  nation,  the  this  system,  approved  by  such  Min- 
Liberals  found  ample  employment  isters  as  Sir  James  GrahauL,  Sir 
in  remodelling  the  machinery  by  Francis  Baring,  Lord  Halifax,  and 
which  both  navy  and  army  used  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  after  each 
to  be  directed.  How  mischievous  had  enjoyed  many  years^  experience 
this  policy  of  change  has  been  in  of  Admiralty  business,  is  likely  not 
the  case  of  the  navy,  .we  took  occa-  only  to  possess  merit,  but  merit  of 
sion  so  long  back  as  June  of  last  the  highest  order.'' 
year  to  show.  In  the  article  for  that  Whatever  merit  might  attach  to 
month,  entitled  "The  Admiralty,"  the  system,  it  received  no  recogni- 
the  writer.  Admiral  Martin,  whom  tion  from  Mr.  Childers.  Bringing 
we  need  not  now  hesitate  to  name,  to  a  great  department  of  State  the 
proves  to  demonstration  that  the  old  views  of  a  trader,  he  no  sooner 
Board  of  Admiralty,  though  not  per-  foimd  himself  in  power  than  he 
feet  (what  human  institution  is  ?),  proceeded  to  revolutionise  the  entire 
was  a  thousand-fold  better  suited  ofBce.  "The  Board  meetings  have 
than  the  new  for  the  wise  administra-  been  discontinued  in  any  proper 
tion  of  that  branch  of  the  public  sense,  and  most  important  measures 
service  over  which  it  was  set.  "  In  have  been  acted  upon  by  some 
such  a  department  as  the  Admi-  Lords,  of  which  other  Lords  hayo 
ralty  "  (we  quote  from  the  paper  in  known  nothing."  "  The  notorious 
question)  "  there  must  be  distinct  result  of  the  altered  organisation  of 
branches,  which  ought  to  work  with  the  Admiralty  is  an  absence  of  any 
a  mutual  and  earnest  desire  to  as>  common  principle  of  professional 
sist  each  other  in  a  common  purpose,  policy,  a  want  of  concert  among  the 
and  for  a  common  credit.  These  branches,  conflicting  regulations, 
ends  were  attained  by  the  branches  and  ill-advised  orders.  In  short,  it 
being  severally  allotted  to  differ-  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  cem- 
ent members  of  the  Board,  who,  petent  to  judge  of  the  manner  in 
collectively  in  council,  determined  which  Admiralty  business  is  con- 
on  all  matters  tending  to  change  ducted,  that  the  changes  in  the  con- 
any  established  principle  of  the  ser-  stitution  of  the  department  would 
vice  as  well  as  on  all  measures  of  have  subverted  its  administrative 
importance.  *  Boards,'  as  these  powers ;  even  had  the  branches  been 
meetings  were  called,  were  held  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
daily,  or  very  frequently  during  discreet  and  the  wisest  men.  The 
each  week ;  and  their  decisions,  chaos  into  which  the  Admiralty  is 
which  were  at  once  minuted,  were  plunged,  shows  that  the  Lords  are 
paramount  in  every  branch.  The  unequal  to  their  work." 
branches  being  superintended  each  That  this  sentence,  pronounced 
by  a  member  of  the  Board,  mea-  upon  the  Admiralty  as  now  consti- 
sures  were  systematically  under-  tuted,  by  one  whose  intimate  ao- 
taken,  unexpected  hindrances  were  quaintance  with  the  service  gives 
encountered,  and  unexpected  facili-  enormous  wei^t  to  his  opinions, 
ties  were  improved  by  a  correspond-  is  not  too  severe,  there  needs  but  a 
ing  adjustment  of  work.  Each  glance  into  recent  proceedings  to 
superintendent  of  a  branch    being  demonstrate.     The    office,    in    Mr. 
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Childers^s  hands,  has  become  disor-  ing  stores  ought  not  to  be  he 
ganised.*"  It  is  discourteous  to  all  who  expends  them/*  Surely  Mr. 
who  have  business  of  any  kind  to  Childers  must  have  taken  counsel 
transact  with  it.  "  Its  harsh  treat-  with  Lord  Northbrooke  before  ar- 
ment  of  civilians,  its  want  of  sym-  riving  at  this  curious  conclusion, 
pathy  for  the  active  service,  and  the  In  the  Committee  on  Army  Admin- 
disdainful  extinction  of  the  naval  istration,  over  which  the  noble  Lord 
element  at  the  Board,  have  destroyed  presided,  and  of  which  the  members 
feelings  the  loss  of  which  is  deplor-  were  two  civilians — one,  Mr.  Stans- 
able."  One  '  would  really  think,  f eld,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
while  reading  these  details,  that  Treasury;  the  other,  Mr.  Anderson, 
it  was  the  War  Office,  not  the  of  the  Audit  Department  in  the 
office  in  Whitehall,  of  which  the  Exchequer — the  idea  of  exercising 
portrait  is  presented.  For  thus  the  any  check  upon  expenditure,  other 
story  continues  to  run :  *'  The  dan-  than  the  party  expending  might 
gerous  theory,  that  the  navy  should  establish  for  himself,  is  held  up  to 
be  ruled  absolutely  by  a  Minister,  ridicule.  Verily  we  have  fallen  into 
in  the  sense  that  his  professional  strange  hands  at  both  the  great 
advisers  shall  be  released  from  re-  sources  of  national  expenditure, 
sponsibility,  is  avowedly  brought  No  wonder  that  the  estimates  con- 
into  practice  at  the  Admiralty.  If  tinued  to  go  up  in  spite  of  a 
the  naval  advisers  of  the  Minis-  perpetual  chorus  of  economies.  It 
ter  are  to  be  absolved  from  direct  will  be  well  if  to  this  be  not  added, 
official  responsibility  to  Parliament,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  a 
a  great  national  danger  is  incurred."  display  of  inefficiency  which  shall 
Again,  after  pointing  out  how  idle  prove  fatal  to  our  very  existence, 
it  would  be  to  rest,  as  Mr.  Childers  Against  that  catastrophe,  so  far 
is  disposed  to  do,  upon  private  as  the  navy  is  concern^,  we  haye, 
yards,  for  the  construction  and  main-  thank  God,  to  oppose  the  indomit- 
tenance  of  Ihe  fleet,  the  writer  goes  able  courage  of  British  seamen,  the 
on  to  say: —  high  training  of  British  officers,  and 
*'  A  very  objectionable  change  has  an  ironclad  fleet,  to  which  the 
just  been  made  in  the  dockyard  Tories  gave  the  first  impulse,  and 
administration,  by  abolishing  the  which  is  now  more  than  a  match 
storekeepers,  and  transferring  their  for  any  other  two  navies  in  the 
departments,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world.  Give  the  fleet  fair  plar — ^m 
engineers,  to  the  master  shipwright,  other  words,  keep  it  always  in  home 
This  will  increase  a  previously-ex-  waters — and  a  descent  upon  oar 
isting  evil ;  for  the  master  shipwright  shores,  except  for  predatory  pnr- 
has  been  so  much  confined  to  his  poses,  is  impossible.  But  an  iron 
office  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  fleet  which  consists  at  most  of  forty*' 
supervise  the  building  and  equipping  eight  or  fifty  sail,  an  immense  pro- 
of ships.  It  is,  moreover,  fatal  to  portion  of  which,  by  the  by,  cames 
the  important  principle  (so  essential  armour  only  from  4|  to  6  inches  fai 
for  any  effectual  control  of  ex-  thickness,  cannot  afford  adeqmte 
penditure),  that    the    person    issu-  protection  at  once  to  the    English 

*  In  thuD  expressing  ourselves  we  desire  to  bring  no  fi^raver  charge  aflfainst  Mr. 
Childers,  than  that,  in  common  with  his  culleaguos  at  the  War  Office,  heentirelj 
miHt(K)k  the  proper  objects  for  which  the  office  over  which  he  presides  exists.  Mr. 
Childnrs  'ia  an  able  man,  whose  state  of  health  all  who  know  him  deplore.  But  be 
has  not  made  a  good  First  Lord,  any  more  tlian  Mr.  Card  well  has  nuule  "  a  wise  ** 
War  Minister. 
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coasts,  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  right  to  our  support  in  their  hour  of 
maritiine  trade  of  the  country.  You  danger,  we  shall  soon  find  that  our 
must  scatter  it  when  war  comes,  be  own  hour  of  danger  has  struck.  A 
the  disinclination  so  to  do  as  strong  Power  once  great,  and  still  rich,  no 
as  it  may ;  and  when  scattered,  it  sooner  exhibits  signs  of  feebleness 
obyiously  nms  the  risk  of  being  than  it  becomes  the  object,  first  of 
overmatched  somewhere.  Now  this  insult,  and  by-and-by  of  outrage,  to 
somewhere  might  be  in  the  Channel,  other  Powers.  How  long  will  it  be, 
or  the  North  Sea,  or  away  in  the  after  we  shuf9e  out  of  our  obliga- 
Atlantic  ;  for  Ireland  must  be  tions  to  any  one  of  the  four  states 
guarded  with  eyen  greater  jealousy  just  enumerated,  ere  the  Union-jack 
than  Great  Britain.  Are  we  acting  shall  cease  to  protect  the  merchant 
wisely,  then,  in  placing  for  purposes  ships  over  which  it  waves,  and  our 
of  defence  our  entire  dependence  on  rights  of  fishery,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  fleet  ?  The  nation  has  an-  America,  be  invaded  ?  And  yet, 
swered  this  question  in  the  negative,  were  we  not  on  the  very  point  of 
and  we  have  only  to  indorse  the  backing  out  of  our  obligations  to  Bel- 
mition's  opinion.  We  cannot  trust,  gium  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
even  for  purposes  of  defence,  en-  did  more  damage  to  himself  and  to 
tirely  to  the  navy.  We  must  have  his  Adminisdration  than  he  brought 
a  thoroughly  efficient  army — effi-  upon  both  at  the  opening  of  the 
dent  in  point  of  numbers,  efficient  Franco-Prussian  war.  It  was  not 
in  organisation  abd  armament,  effi-  enough  that  the  state  of  our  arma- 
dent  in  its  system  of  administration  ments  rendered  interference  on  the 
and  supply — to  act  with  or  sup-  part  of  England  to  stop  the  war 
plement  Uie  fleet  Have  we  such  an  impossible  The  Minister,  when 
army?  No.  questioned  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
Again,  there  are  treaties  in  exist-  mens  respecting  the  intentions  of 
ence  which  bind  us  to  defend  the  the  Government  in  the  event  of  an 
integrity  of  more  than  one  Conti-  invasion  of  Belgium  by  either  of  the 
nental  State,  should  it  be  assailed.  beUigerents,  refused  to  give  a  cate- 
We  are  guarantees  to  Turkey  for  the  gorical  answer.  Had  Lord  Gran- 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ville  followed  his  example,  and 
We  are  guarantees  to  Portugal,  to  practised  like  reticence  in  the  House 
Belgium,  and  to  Luxembourg,  that  of  Lords,  our  belief  is,  that  in  both 
the  neutrality  of  alL  these  shall  be  Houses  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
observed.  Possibly  the  Ministers  dence  in  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  if 
who  laid  these  obligations  on  the  moved,  would  have  been  carried 
country  may  have  committed  an  in-  by  acclamation, 
discretion  ;  but  a  country  cannot.  But  it  is  not  in  this  particular 
any  more  than  an  individual,  escape  alone  that  the  Government  has  shown 
from  its  obligations,  however  in-  its  incapacity  to  deal  with  great  na- 
convenient  they  may  be ;  and  thus,  tional  difficulties  when  they  arise, 
whenever  Portugal  or  Turkey,  or  No  doubt  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Belgium  or  Luxembourg,  calls  upon  military  resources  of  the  country  is 
us  to  come  to  her  support,  we  must  not  a  work  to  be  performed  in  a  day. 
go,  or  forfeit  our  good  name  among  And  we  can  well  understand  that 
men.  Now,  no  country,  especially  gentlemen,  wholly  unaccustomed 
a  commercial  country  like  England,  throughout  their  previous  lives  to 
can  afibrd  to  lose  caste  among  the  consider  such  a  subject  otherwise 
nations^  If  we  be  unable  or  indis-  than  as  one  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
posed   to   help  those  who   have    a  should  be  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
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the  advico  which  pours  in  upon  them  report ;  and  their  printed  reports, 
like  a  flood  from  all  quarters.  But  with  the  evidence  which  they  collect^ 
what  we  hlamo  the  present  Govern-  are  cast  aside  as  so  much  waste 
ment  for  is,  that  they  should  have  paper.  Lord  Elcho  writes  letters, 
refused  to  seek  advice  earlier,  except  the  tenor  of  which  is  at  variance 
from  partisans  whose  sole  object  with  what  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
appears  to  have  been  to  win  their  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
favour  by  pressing  forward  reduc-  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  seizing  the 
tions.  For  example,  there  is  no  occasion  of  the  address  of  the  Green- 
excuse — there  can  be  none — for  the  wich  electors  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  puts 
state  of  absolute  destitution  in  which  a  gloss  both  upon  his  own  speech 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  the  and  upon  his  subsequent  con  versa- 
important  matter  of  serviceable  gun-  tion  with  Lord  Elcho,  such  as  the 
powder.  Mr.  Cardwell,  whenques-  noble  lord  can  hardly  fail  to  notice 
tioncd  on  that  head  towards  the  when  he  and  Mr.  Cardwell  are  sit- 
close  of  last  session,  stated  that  the  ting  near  each  other  in  the  House. 
magazines  were  full,  and  that  he  Meanwhile  Mr.  Cardwell  is  not  idle. 
had  facilities  for  producing  in  a  week  He  failed  to  get  the  20,000  men 
or  a  fortnight  (we  forget  which)  as  for  whom  he  took  a  vote  in  August 
much  powder  as  was  expended  in  last ;  he  is  arranging  to  take  an- 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  state-  other  vote  for  20,000  men  more,  as 
ment  was  literally  true,  yet  substan-  soon  as  Parliament  meets,  will 
tially  most  inaccurate.  The  maga-  he  get  them  ¥  if  he  was  slack  pre- 
zines  are  full  of  old  powder,  the  use  viously  to  July  1870  in  providing 
of  which,  after  a  few  rounds,  would  proper  armament  for  our  forts  ana 
disable  the  guns  on  which  we  now  ships  and  men,  he  is  pushing  on 
rely.  Of  pebble-powder,  however,  the  operation  now  with  great  Tig- 
which  alone  will  be  used  for  rifie<i  our.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
artillery  in  future  wars,  there  is  not  also,  that,  advised  by  Sir  William 
on  hand  more  than  enough  to  supply  Mansfield,  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
each  gun  which  has  been  lately  of  extensive  and  national  military 
mounted  on  the  defences  with  organisation.  The  exact  amount 
twenty-live  rounds.  And  we  are  to  be  added  to  the  estimates  was 
buying  it  as  fast  as  we  can  from  even  named — viz.,  four  millions. 
private  makers  at  not  far  short  of  Hut  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
double  the  price  which,  when  the  chequer,  when  appealed  to,  de: 
pressure  ceases,  they  will  be  ready  nounced  the  scheme  as  preposter- 
to  take  for  it.  ous,  and  refused  point-blank  to  go 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  con-  beyond  two  millions  in  excess  of 
sidering  the  exposures  which  it  has  what  was  voted  for  the  service  last 
undergone  elsewhere,  to  demon-  .year.  Hence  the  miserable  pro- 
strate, by  reference  to  example,  in  gramme  of  which,  by  some  means 
this  place,  the  absolute  worthless-  or  another,  the  'Standard'  got  pos- 
ness  of  tlie  militar}^  system,  con-  session,  and  with  which,  as  all  that 
sidered  as  a  whole,  which  Liberal  the  Government  means  to  attonpt, 
statesmen  have  set  up.  Everything  the  Houses  are  expected  to  be  con- 
connected  with  the  regular  army,  tent*  How  the  Houses  may  treat 
with  the  militia,  with  the  volunteers  the  announcement  that  wo  'are  to 
— their  armament,  their  organisation,  be  put  off  again  with  a  paltry  in- 
their  equipment  and  means  of  trans-  crease  to  the  regular  army,  it  is  not 
port — is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Com-  for  us  to  guess.  But  two  points 
mittees  sit  daily  to  inquire  and  to  seem  quite  clear.     The  country  is 
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perfectly  well  aware — ^first,  that  of  loose   with    Dr.  Oandlish    in    Scot- 
the    20,000    men    voted    last    year  land,  wi^  Cardinal  Cullen    in    Ire- 
not     10,000     were     enlisted;    and  land,  with    Mr.  Miall   in    England? 
next,    that    if    thrice    10,000    men  Is  his  mitid  so  wholly  engrossed  with 
were    added   to   the    regular  army  parish  matters  that  ne  cannot  give  a 
this     year,     we     should     still     be  thought  to  those  imperial  questions, 
contemptible    in    the     presence    of  on  the  right  solution  of  which  will 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present  depend    our    existence    as    a  great 
The    country   will   therefore   reject  Power  now  and  for  evermore  ?  People 
the    paltry  proposal  if  it  be  made,  blame  Mr.  Cardwell,    Mr.   Childers, 
and  insist  upon  one  of  two  things  and  Mr.  Lowe.      They  deserve  to  be 
— either  that  the  present  Ministers  blamed,  each    in    his  own    degrea 
do    their   duty,  or  that  they  make  But  the  great  culprit  of   all  is  he 
way  for  others  who  will.  who    formed     the    Administration, 
It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons,  and    presides   over  it,  and   against 
to    enumerate  all  of  which   would  whose  ddiberate  judgment  no  oppo- 
overstep  the  limits  at  our  command,  sition  could  prevail,  if  he  were  cap- 
that  an  Administration  which  came  able  of   taking  a    correct    view  of 
into  office  borne  breast-high  on  the  what  the  country  really  needs,  and 
tide  of  popularity  is  fast  becoming  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in 
— ^we  may  rather    say  has   already  order    to    supply  them.      Yet  this 
become — an  object  of  distrust  to  the  man  can    find  time,  or  the    world 
whole  empire.      The   incapacity  of  belies    him,   to  write    at  least  one 
its  chief  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs  paper  for  a  Review,  of  which  the 
is  scarcely  more  fatal  to  his  influ-  obvious    effect  must  be,   accepting 
ence  than  the  line  which  it  pleases  the  fact  of  its  authorship,  to  exag- 
him   to  take  in   domestic  matters,  gerate  against  England  the  just  in- 
On  all  sides   we  hear  the   question  dignation  of    Germany.     Mr.   Glad- 
asked,  What  is  Mr.  Gladstone?    Is  stone  has  done  many  foolish  things 
it  because  he  has  joined  the  com-  in  his    day,    and  said  very  many 
munion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  foolish  and  mischievous  things.    But 
he  writes  to  one  man  about  sustain-  anything   at  once    so    mischievous 
ing  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  the  in-  and  insane   as  the  inditing  of   the 
dependent  exercise  of    his  spiritual  essay  to  which  we  refer,  it  is  hardly 
functions;     and    when    fairly    and  possible  to  conceive  that  even  he 
frankly    taxed     with    apostasy    by  could  have  committed.      For    our- 
another,    that    instead    of    treating  selves,  we  discredit  the  story,  and 
the  impertinence  with  the  contempt  only  wonder  that,  for  his  own  sake, 
which  it  deserved,  he  fences  with  the  he    should    hesitate  to    get  rid  of 
charge  while  seeming  to  rebut  it  ?  such  a  serious  imputation  by  frankly 
Is  it  because  he  thinks  of  playing  and  openly  contradicting  it 
a     Palmerstonian     game,    that     he  On  the  whole,  then,  our  position 
fills  his    Cabinet  with   old  Whigs,  seems  to  be  tiiis :    We    have    the 
leaving    his    Radical  friends  out  in  misfortune   to  have  at  the  seat  of 
the  cold  ?    Is  it  because  he  is  still  power  a  body  of  men  who  won  their 
at  heart  a  Radical,  bent  on  further  way  to  the  places  which  they  still 
constitutional    changes,  that  he  ac-    hold  by  bidding  against  the  great 
cepts    with    gratitude    the    address  institutions   of  the    country.      The 
of    the  extreme  Liberals  of   Green-  particular  measures  which  they  un- 
wich,  and  thus   keeps  his   seat  for    dertook  to  carry  they  carried  trium- 
a  borough  which  has' invited  him  phantly.     But  those  who  lifted  them 
to  resign  ?    Is  he  playing  fast  and    into  office  desire  a  great  deal  more ; 
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and  because  they  hesitate  and  hang  up,  as    we    cannot    doubt  that    he 
back,  their  quorydam  friends  fall  out  would  have  done,  Sir  William  Mans- 
with  them.      The  men  thus  lifted  field^s   soldierly  and  statesman-like 
into  power  on  the  crest  of  a  revolu-  view  of  the  crisis,*  he  would  have 
tionary  wave,   have    no  notion    of  fixed  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  that 
goyeming    on    imperial    principles,  large  and  increasing  number  of  men 
They  never  look  beyond  the  require-  who  need  but  the  appearance  of  a 
ments     of    tlie    hour — their     beau  competent  leader  to  form  themsdyea 
ideal  of   policy  is  to  diminish  taxa-  into  a  party  divorced  from  worn-out 
tion.     The  colonies  and  dependen-  traditions,  or  banded  together  for  the 
cies  of  England,  on  which,  to  use  a  defence  of  the  country  and  its  honour, 
well-worn  phrase,  **  the    sun  never  But  the  question  of  a  Government 
sets,^'  are  to  them  as  if  they  had  no  to  succeed  the  present  has  not  yet 
claim  on  their  attention.     These  two  been  raised.      We  have   Mr.  Glad- 
small  islands,  with  the   wants   and  stone  and  his  friends,  and  we  may 
wishes  •  of   their  inhabitants— of  ten  be  obliged  to  keep  them  ;  or  if^  as  la 
unreasonable,  not   unfrequently  un-  possible,  they  break  down,  it  would 
just— engross  the  whole  of  their  care,  be  a  libel  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
and  tliat,  too,  after  a  fashion  which  country  to  suppose  that  then  muse 
makes  them  perfectly  indifierent  in  come  the  Deluge.     For  ourselves,  we 
regard  to  tKe  terms  in  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  an- 
are  spoken  of  by  other  nations  all  ziously  desire  to  see  ^e  best  of  the 
over  the  world.      They  cannot  see  moderate  men   on  both  sides — the 
that  a  people  which   is  both  hated  best  of  moderate  Liberals  and  the 
and    envied  must    sooner    or  later  best  of    moderate    Conservatives — 
be  struck  at     They  have  not  the  come  together  for  the  sole  purpoee 
heart  to    resent  insults,  or  to  put  of  saving  the  monarchy,  and  giving 
themselves  in  a  plight  to  resist  more  back    to  it  its  legitimate  pl^e  in 
serious  aggressions.     Will  the  coun-  Europe. 

try  endure  that  this  state  of  things  Tliat  our  present  rulers  are  cap- 
should  last?  Oh,  but  who  is  to  able  of  effecting  those  ends,  neither 
succeed,  then  ?  Well,  there  is  a  their  friends  of  the  press,  nor  their 
difficulty  there.  What  could  induce  quondam  supporters  among  the  con- 
Lord  Derby  to  commit  himself,  as  stituencies,seem  any  longer  to  believe, 
he  did,  to  a  policy  of  a  national  do-  Of  the  frame  of  mind  into  which 
fense  so  puerile  as  that  which  he  the  electors  are  falling,  some  very 
expounded  to  the  volunteers  of  East  curious  specimens  are  now  before  ' 
Lancashire?  Why  is  Lord  Salis-  us.  Take  the  following  as  not  the 
bury  silent  ?  If  he  had  been  pre-  least  remarkable  among  them, 
sent  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  Three  Liberal  statesmen — two  of 
the    London    Scottisli,  and  backed  them  actual  members,  ihe  third  an 

*  Wo  must  guard  ourselves  aji^ainst  assontin^  to  the  whole  of  SirWilliamMans- 
fieUls  views.  His  pro{)08al  to  limit  the  command  of  a  regiment  to  fiveyear»— 
because  for  five  years  only  a  brigadier  holds  Iuh  mnmiand — is  astoundiniDr.  We 
had  thought  that  regiments  were  regarded  as  turn ili(»<— that  the  beauty  of  oar 
system  was  in  so  doalinpf  with  them.  But  if  you  change  your  lioutenant-colo- 
nols  ever>'  five  years,  why  not  your  captains  also  ?  BH^dc^s  chan^  in  the  re|fl- 
inents  which  comiM)S(^  them  over  and  over  a^ain  within  five  years — what  aiml 
larity  is  there  l)etween  their  condition  and  that  of  battalions?  Neither  was 
Sir  VVilliain  more  happy  in  his  reference  to  the  customs  of  the  navy.  The 
wisdom  of  paying  off  ships  only  that  they  may  l)e  reeommisaioned  every  three 
years,  is  at  best  questionable.  But  if  the  parallel  is  to  hold,  we  must  disperae 
the  men  of  our  battalions  iHTiodically,  as  the  crews  of  ships  are  di8i)eraed. 
Will  any  man  acquainted  with  the  service  advocate  such  a  proceeding  aa  thia? 
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ex-member,  of  the  Administration —  journal,  which,  after  analysing  fairly, 
went  down  the  other  day  to  visit  and  therefore  with  great  damage  to 
their  constituents,  and  to  give  an  ac-  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  pro- 
count  of  their  stewardship.  The  two  ceedings  at  Bradford,  Halifax,  and 
gentlemen  still  in  office,  Mr.  Forster  Chatham,  concludes  thus : — 
and  Mr.  Stansfeld,  met  with  a  recep- 
tion the  very  reverse  of  cordial.    The  "  There  is  no  wish  either  in  Parlia- 

former,  while  the  meeting  was  in  ™^^*^«^  *^«  ^^^,^^^  ^.^^l  *^«  P^«- 
,x«^.*,.Aoc  u^^^A  kc^o^u  «^.7«i.i«  ^^«  sent  Government,  yet  it  is  better  the 
progress,  heard  himself  roughly  con-    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^{^     There  is  an  un- 

demned  by  many  voices ;  and,  at  the  easiness,  a  certain  amount  of  dissat- 
close  of  the  day,  a  vote  of  cen-  igfaction,  of  vaj?ue  discontent,  a  want 
sure  was  earned  against  him  for  the  of  perfect  confidence,  manifested  by  a 
part  which  he  played  in  promoting  thousand  signs  to  those  who  keep 
the  Government  scheme  of  National  their  eyes  open  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen. 
Education.  The  latter,  because  he  Men  say  that  the  strongest  of  the  Min- 
avowed  himself  antagonistic  to  the  isters  bury  themselves  in  their  depart- 
opinions  on  that  head  entertained  ments  ;  the  way  in  which  they  avoided 
by  his  colleague,  was  so  far  favoured  meeting  during  the  autumn  was  a  scan- 
that  his  constituents  condescended  dal;  aid  there  is  a  fear— which  cannot, 
to  signify  their  approbation.  But  perhaps,  be  supported  by  strict  evidence 
.»•  5';i  4.  ^  *u  *,•  — that  when  they  meet  they  shnnk 
this  did   not  prevent    the    meeting  ^^^^   ^.^^^^^  questions,   XxL   away 

irom  expressing  entire  want  of  confi-  ^^^^ir  eyes  from  hard  tasks,  and  ho^^. 

deuce  in  the  (xovernment,  and  fore-  ^hat  by  some  wonderful    luck  such 

ing   their   member,    in    his   attempt  difficulties  may  be  got  rid  of  by  being 

at  a  defence,  into  the  utterance  of  left  alone.    Hence,  possibly,  an  almost 

the  vaguest  and  most  self-contradic-  jealous  attention  was  devoted  to  Mr. 

tory  platitudes.    Very  different  was  Stansfeld's  speech.     A  modification  of 

the   treatment   awarded   to  Mr.  Ot-  the  Ministry  is  imminent,  or  is  even 

way,  who    disapproving    the   policy  now  in  progress,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  is 

of    the    Government,    had   resigned  named  as  the  man  who  is  to  come  into 

his    place    as     Under-Secretary    of  the  Cabinet  as  the  representative  of 

State   for   Foreign    Affairs,   and   be-  advanced  Liberalism-^f  the  party  that 

^    .  J         A     i.  Z       £  -n  has  ideas  and  aims.     Under  such  cir- 

come  an  mdependent  member  of  Par-  eumstances.  what  is  to  be  said  of  his 

liMnent.      For   him   the   electors  of  speech  on  Thursday  at  Halifax  ?    It  is 

Chatham  could  not  say  too  much.  ^  bad  copy  of  the  bad  manner  of  his 

When  he  ceased  to  speak  in  mea-  master.     It  may  advance  him  at  one© 

sured  terms  of  condemnation  about  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — for  no  flattery 

his  late  colleagues  and  their  doings,  is  so  sweet  as  imitation — but  it  will 

a  resolution  was  passed  by  an  over-  not  advance  him  in  the  judgment  of 

whelming     majority,      "  expressing  the  public.     We  exhort  him  to  stop  in 

entire    satisfaction  with    his   public  bis  career  of  declension  before  it  is  too 

conduct,  and  pledging   the  meeting  late.     Let  him  get  back  out  of  the  bad 

to  give  him  theu-  entu-e  confidence  ^ay  with  all  speed,  and  we  will  do  our 

on/1  aiiT>r>/^T*f  »»  hest  to  forgct  that  he  ever  wandered 

ana  support.  ,^^^  .^„ 

These    are   ominous   occurrences, 

more  than  justifying  what  we  have  Meanwhile   in    Ireland    the    plot 

said  elsewhere  respecting  the   posi-  thickens.     The  attempt  to  assassi- 

tion   of  the  Government,   yet  they  nate   Supple,   the  police   constable, 

are  scarcely  more  ominous  than  the  has  brought  to  light  a  state  of  things 

comments  made  upon  them  by  the  more  alarming  than  our  worst  fears 

*  Times.'      On  the  21st  of  January  had   represented    it    to  be.     "  Per- 

last,    an    article    appeared    in    that  sons,"  we  quote  from  the    *  Dublin 
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Evening  Mail,'  "  who  have  been  for  interval  of  a  fortnight ;  but  on  this 

some  time  under  the  Special  protec-  occasion,   in  a  more  familiar  style, 

lion  of  the  police,  have  withdrawn  We  should  spoil  the  effect  of  this 

themselves  from  that  guardianship,  subsidiary  correspondence,  were  we 

and  thought  it  wiser  to  pay  black-  to  give  it  otherwise  than  in  full, 
mail  to  the  Ribbon  exchequer  than 

to  rely  upon  the  law  of  the  land.  "  ^^^^'  Mall,  Jan.  19, 1871. 

This  is  openly  said,  and  the  English  *'  My    dear    Gladstonk,  —  With 

Government  should  be  made  aware  reference  to  our  interviews  about  your 

of  the  fact"     "  The  reign  of  terror  letter  to  Mr.  Dease,  am  I  lighi  in  dis- 

is  not  narrowed  to  Westmoath  only,  ^j^^tly  undoretandinff  from  you   that 

but  those  who  know   the  country  the  expressions  used  by  you  were  in  na 

11    ,„„   «««„i„   *u«4.    *u«    «««o^«o  Wise  mtended  to  pledge  the  Govern- 

well  say  openly  that  the  persons  „,ent  to  do  anything  tiT  mix  itself  ui> 
who  mamtain  the  Ribbon  system  in  any  manner  with  the  Pope's  spiritT 
there  are  well  known  and  that  they  ^al  power,  but  merely  designed  to  ex- 
could  be  easily  laid  hold  of.  Nor  ppess  their  readiness,  should  any  re^ 
are  things  much  better  nearer  to  traint  be  placed  upon  liis  person  and  per- 
Downing  Street.  When  volunteers  gonal  acts  by  the  civil  power  contrary 
hold  public  meetings  to  protest  to  the  principles  of  complete  eitil  and 
against  orders  issued  from  the  War  religious  liberty,  to  represent  this  per- 
OflRce,  and  when  the  protesters  are  sonal  jirrievance  to  tiie  State  and  Go- 
sustained  and  urged  on  by  leading  vernment,  especially  bearing:  in  mind 
demagogues,  not  being  volunteers,  to  ^^^at  the  many  millions  of  British  sub- 
assert  their  rights  as  English  citizens,  Jfcts  are  interested  in  liim  throuylk 
the  work  cut  out  both  for  the  War  tlieir  religious  connection  with  him?-- 
Minister  and  for  the  Home  Secretary  ^^^^^  ^'''^  "^^«*  ^^^^^^  ^'  Kinnaikd. 
would  appear  to  be  serious.  On  "  The  Rijfht  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstonr." 
the  whole  our  prospects,  whether  r^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^ 
we  look  abroad  or  at  home,  do  not  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  p  j^ 
become  brighter  the  closer  we  ex-  ^^^^.^j  ^^       j^f    ^he  UboureTand 

ammo  them.  awkward  terms  in  which  the  whole 

P..S.--Just  as  the  above  sentences  ^^^^j^^    j^        ^    „^    ^^^  ,^^3  ^ 

were  going  to  press,  an  original  and  ]fj^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^j    ._ 
curious  correspondence  between  Mr.  '^  •' 
Arthur  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Gladstone  "Carlton  Tbrrace,  Jan.  19, 1871. 
came  under  our  notice.     The  Liberal  »  ^^  pp.^^  Kinnaikd,— You  have 
and  pious  member  for  Perth  seems  ^^jte  accurately  understood  thoM  «x- 
to  have  been  greatly  scandalised  by  pregsions  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Deaae  to 
Mr.    (iladstone's     epistolary     inter-  which  you  refer.    With  many  thankm, 
course  with  Mr.  Dease.    In  conjunc-  truly  yours,         W.  E  GLADBTOliB. 
tion  witli  his  friend  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  i«  yi^^  a.  Kinnaird,  M.P." 
he  protests  formally  against  the  Pre- 
mier's i)hraseology,   and    forthwith  Comment     upon     these     epistles 
sees  and  converses  with  him  there-    would    be    superfluous.     We    com- 
aneiit.  Still  dissatisfied  or  in  doubt  as  mend  them  to  the  serious  attentioD 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  of  Cardinal    Cullen,   Dr.    Candlish, 
meaning,  he  writes   again,  after  an  Mr.  Miall,  and  Mr.  Punch. 
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CHAPTER   VHL 


■  The  programme  of  the  Cairnarvoch 
party  for  the  13th  of  August  had 
been  to  shoot  over  some  ground 
lying  near  home,  not  to  start  till 
x^ter  the  family  breakfast,  and  to 
make  a  short  and  easy  day  of  it 
The  plan  was,  however,  upset,  as 
so  many  plans  of  the  sort  are,  in 
tha  Highlands,  by  the  weather. 
The  sun  had  gone  down  upon  the 
12th  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  Ben 
Scarrig,  where  his  last  rays  lingered, 
had  signalled  from  cloudless  glit- 
tering peaks  all  manner  of  golden 
promises  for  the  morrow ;  but  a  sud- 
den change  had  set  in  after  mid- 
night, and  a  mournful  tableau  it 
was  which  met  the  eyes  of  the 
sportsmen  when  the  inexorable 
reoeille  of  Hamish  M^Erracher 
roused  them  from  their  slumbers. 
The  mountains  were  swathed  in 
horrible  wet-blankets  of  cloud.  On 
the  lower  hills  the  pine-trees  loomed 
through  stagnant  mists  with  a  de- 
jected, blue-devilly  aspect  The 
linn  and  the  swollen  river  moaned 
wearily,    wearily;    but,     save    for 
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their    monotonous 
dumb  and  dreary  stillness 
air.     The  rain  fell 
and  in  buckets;  for 
a  breath  of  wind,  and  tiK 
less  clouds  wore  in  tber 
mobility  the  lo<^  of  Urn: 
veterato  class  of  kilJ-ioy; 
"  a  duty  to  perforuL 

Even    the 
hailed  the  piper'it 
storm  of  nval  ! 
ing,   with  their 
ablenoss  to  the 
rose    in    the 
they  bestowed  ti 
one  queruluuK 
subsided 
disputed 
It   WM,    of 
hands  thBt 
question; 
after 
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over  the  newspapers,   abusing  the  to  her  on  the  part  of  her  step-mother 

weather,  and  smoking  tobacco,  they  and  step-sister,  may  be  expected  to 

managed  to  pass  the  forenoon  well  be  found  dangerous  to  the  male  sex 

enough.  when  she  does  make  her  entree.     It 

M^Killop  disappeared  with  Tainsh  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Tainsh  had 

into  the  business-room    to  discuss  found  her  so.     Miss  Eila  M^Killop 

the  pros   and  cons  of  a  certain  in-  had  produced  a  very  powerful  im- 

vestment  in  land  meditated  by  the  pression    upon  him,   even    at    first 

former:   Mrs.  M^Rillop  went  about  sight:   he   had  nursed  the  impres- 

her  household  cares ;    and  Moma,  sion,  and  subsequent  meetings  had 

finding  that  Mr.  Duncanson  was  cut  confirmed  it :  eventually  he  had  set 

adrift,  and  disposed  to  inflict  him-  himself  in   a  business-like  way  to 

self  upon  her  for  the  forenoon,  made  consider  the  pros  and  con9  of  the 

an    early  retreat  to   her    sanctum,  matter;    and   seeing  no  prudential 

leaving  the  voung  laird  to  his  own  reasons  why  he  should  not  indulge 

Hweet  thoughts,  and  the  distraction  his  fancy,  he  had  *^ concluded"    to 

of  a  match  between  his  right  hand  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  had  done 

and  his  left  in  the  billiard-room.  so  accordingly.     That    ho    had   re- 

By  these  disposition^^,  when  Mrs.  ceived  encouragement  from  the  lady, 
M*Killop  returned  to  the  drawing-  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but  it  is  very 
room  she  found  it  empty ;  and  possible  that  he  had.  lie  was  by  no 
when,  some  half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  means  ill-favoured  or  disagreeable  in 
Tainsh  repaired  thither  from  his  his  way:  he  was  reputed  rich:  the 
conference  in  the  business-room,  he  lady  had  really  no  substantial  reasons 
found  that  lady  by  herself ;  and  Mr.  for  affecting  social  superiority ;  and 
Tainsh  was  glad  of  this,  for  a  tete-d-  why  not  Tainsh  as  well  as  another? 
tete  with  his  hostess  was  exactly  Besides,  encouragement  by  no  means 
what  the  factor  coveted  at  the  time,  implies  ulterior  consent,  as  many 
Rather  a  desperate  expedient  for  dear  but  haggard  readers  must  be 
killing  a  wet  day,  it  may  appear  at  too  well  aware.  The  neighbour- 
first  sight,  but  Mr.  Tainsti  had  hood  of  Caimarvoch  was  thinly 
something  much  more  serious  in  peopled ;  visitors  to  the  castle  were 
view.  We  know  that  the  pubhc  few  and  far  between :  and  if  a  young 
credited  him  with  matrimonial  in-  lady  in  such  a  situation  is  not  to 
tentions,  and  the  imputation  was  keep  her  hand  in  when  chance  ooca- 
corrcct ;  and  it  was  because  it  was  sions  offer,  what,  pray,  is  to  become 
correct,  not  merely  in  a  vague,  of  her  skill  of  fence  when  the  foil 
abstract  way  (beyond  which  the  is  exchanged  for  the  small  sword, 
public  did  not  go),  but  definitely  and  she  wishes  to  use  the  latter  to 
and  concretely  so,  that  he  was  the  best  advantage  in  real  earnest? 
thus  willing  to  face  Mrs.  M^Ril-  So  it  is  verj^  probable  that  Mr. 
lop  in  her  den,  prepared  even  to  Tainsh  had  something  to  go  upon ; 
endure  a  general  parade  and  **  march  .but  if  it  were  so,  being  a  prudent 
past"  of  her  snadowy  ancestors,  man,  he  was  anxious  to  know  a 
from  the  days  when  Kenneth,  son  little  more  about  the  ground  he 
of  Alpin,  ruled  the  land.  The  occupied  before  he  took  action:  he 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  fac-  was  also  desirous  of  securing  an 
tor's  matrimonial  aspirations  were  ally;    and  there  were  one  or  two 


closely  connected  with  a  young  lady  little  matters  of  finance  which, 

who  nas  not  as  yet  made  her  ap-  man  of  business,  he  thousht  mig^t 

pearance  personally  on  our  stage,  stand  some  elucidation.     And  henoe 

'but  who,  from  certain  stray  allusions  his  hardihood  in    plunging  into  a 
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tete-d-tete  with  Mrs.  M'Killop.    That  grandmother — Mrs.    M'Kechnie    of 

lady  (who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  Tillywheesle — ^had.a  cheek  like  an 

factor's  views — for  Tainsh  was  a  sly  apple." 

dog)  was  always  friendly  and  cor-  "I    can    well    helieve    it,"    said 

diid  to  him.     Her  manner,  indeed,  Tainsh,  groaning  in  the  spirit, 

was  intended  to  mark  that  a  social  *'*'  She    had    the    M'Chiaig    com- 

Gulf  did  yawn  between  them,  albeit  plexion,  of  course." 

masked,  as  much  as  was  possible,  '^Yes,  that  would  account  for  it 

by    her  gracious  artifices   of    con-  in  a  measure,"  said  Tainsh,  endea- 

descension  ;  but  Tainsh  was  happily  vouring,    by  intelligent    assent,    to 

as  unconscious  of  the  Gulf  as  of  her  stem  me  tide  of  her  reminiscences, 

benevolent  efforts  to  ignore  it ;  and  "  Oh  I  you've  heard  of  it,  then  ?" 

hence  they  met  on  very  easy  and  "  Heard  of  it,  my  dear  madam  ?" 

pleasant  terms.  and  the  factor  seemed  all  astonish- 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tainsh,"  she  sajd,  as  ment  that  it  should  enter  into  the 

he  entered,    "  and    what    are    you  heart  of  woman  to  imagine  ignorance 

going  to  make  of  yourself  all  this  on  tTiat  point     "  Heard  of  it !"  he 

ongnweeong  day?"  repeated.     "Yes,  and  I  have  seen 

"There    is    a    certain    cure    for  it,  too,  which  is  still  better,"  fasten- 

ennwy    in    your     company,    Mrs.  ing    his    eyes    meaningly    on    his 

M'Killop,  and  here  I  come  to  avail  hostess's  cheeks,  which    suggested 

myself  of  it,"  replied  the  serpentine  something  terribly  tough  and  under- 

factor.  done. 

"  A    very    gallant    speech,    Mr.  "  Ah  I  Mr.  Tainsh,  Fm  not  what 

Tainsh  ;  but  you    iShouldn't  throw  I  was ;  if  vou  had   seen  me  when 

away  such  pretty  things  upon  an  poor  dear  Grant  first  met  me,  you 

old  woman."  might  have  spoken." 

"  If    you  begin   to  call  yourself  "  Fm  certain  I  would,"  cried  Mr. 

old,  Mrs.  M'Killop,  it  will  be  time  Tainsh,   plunging  recklessly  across 

for  me  to  give  up  making  pretty  the  social  Gulf,  and  interpreting  her 

speeches."  words  as  a  matrimonial  idiom  of  the 

"  As  if  we  were  contemporaries !"  provinces. 

" Much    about    a    muchness,    I  "I    think    not,   in    your^  sense, 

should  say."  Mr.   Tainsh,"   said  the  lady,   with 

"  Oh  you    flatterer  I     You    can't  dignity.    "  I  don't  think  you  would ; 

be  forty  ?"  I  was  very  particular." 

**  No,   I'm  not  quite  forty ;  you  "  Yes,  yes,  jna'am,  justly  so ;  but 

have  only  the  advantage*  of  me  by  you  see,  men  toill  be  reckless ;  they 

a  year  or  two,  though,  S  you  are."  won't  calculate  consequences ;  they 

"7j^  I  am  !     As  if  you  thought  I  rush  upon — upon — eh? — ^youknow." 

was  no  more  than  that"  "  There    were    many    such,    Mr. 

"  I  can  only  go  by  your  looks,  .  Tainsh,  eligible  and  ineligible." 

you  know,   Mrs.   M'Killop  ;  and  if  "  You    don't   need    to    tell    me 

they  won't    help  you  to  be  more  that" 

venerable,  it  is  not  my  fault."  "  It's  not  fair  to  mention  names," 

"  Bless  the  man  I     I  might  be  a  sighed  the  lady, 

grandmother."  "  Perhaps  toot,"  Tainsh  assented, 

"A  mere  matter  of  climate,     li  hopefully, 

you  come  to  that,   I  might   be  a  "  Yet  there  eon  be  no  harm  in 

grandfather."  saying  that  Sir  Ronald  M^ammy 

"  Well,  all  my  family  are  said  to  was  one  of  them.     He  died,  you 

wear    well.      At    eighty-nine    my  know." 
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^^A  broken  heart,  ina*am?''  refinement;  and  Pm  sure  ^<m  can*  t 

^^  I — I — ^have       my      suspicions,  blame  me  for  that     Can  you  think 

They  said  it  was  climate  and — and  of  no  one  with  these  qualifications, 

bra — ,  well,  well,   I  have  my  own  who  wouldn't  turn  up  her  nose  at  a 

sad  thoughts  at  times."  plain,  honest  fellow  f"   and  he  put 

^^  No  moral    blame  could  attach  on  a  most  meaning  and  insinuating 

to  you,  ma'am,"  said  Tainsh.  expression. 

"  Well,    Mr.    Tainsh,    if    I    was        *'  I  can't  blame  you,  I'm  sure,  Mr. 

guilty,   it   was    unintentionally  so.  Tainsh,  but  these  qualities  are  not 

I  could  blame  myself  more  in  the  so  common  in  the  country-side." 

case  of  Lord ;  but  he  is  alive.        "  I  am  sure  you  have  not  to  look 

I    will    change    the    subject,     Mr.  very  far  from  homo  to  find  them." 
Tainsh,  if  you  please."  "  I  vow  I  can't  think  where  Pm 

"Amen,"      thought    the    factor,  to  look." 
most  devoutly.  "  Suppose  you  don't  look  abroad 
^^  And,  Mr.  Tainsh,  with  all  this  at  all,  ma'am,  but  think  of  some  ono 
nonsense  you  talk  about  beauty  and  who— who^some  one,  I  may  indeed 
love-making,  and  so  forth,  are  you  say,  who^that  is — upon  the  whole 
never  going  to  get  married  yourself  ?  — ^who  very  certainly    dou — hypo- 
Fm  sure  you    have  a  good    large  theticallyof  course,"  (Mr.  Tainsh  had 
number  to  pick  from,   and    many  apparently  lost  his  idea,   and  was 
things  in  your  favour."  groping  about  for  it  all  over  the 
Mr.  Tainsh  brightened  up.  "  You're  English    language),     "still    in    all 
very  kind,"  he  said,  "perhaps  you  essentials    identiodly — call     you — 
can  suggest  some  one  ?"  call  you  by  the  most  endeanng  of 
"  Well,  there's  Miss  Trotter,  the  names."   The  idea  came  at  last  man- 
town-clerk's  daughter."  fully  through  the  ruck  of  words. 
"  Oh  no  I  she's  not  in  my  style."        "  Mr.   Tainsh  I     Sir  I  you  foi^t, 
"  Then,   there's    Miss  Grcgorson,  yom*self,"  said  Mrs.  M^KiUop,  rising 
at  the  Knowe."  like  an  insulted  archduchess.    "You 
"  I  couldn't  think  of  her."  forget,   sir,   certain    things— <»rtain 
"  She  has  £8000."  points  which  you  should  not  forget, 
''Money    is  not   an  oh        ,    at  Mr.  Tainsh.     I  have  very  diffiunent 
Ijast  n(Jt  my  primary  object"  views  for  my  daughter — very  dif- 
"  Then  why  not  Bessie  M'Alister?"  ferent  indeed.     She  is  not  going  to 

"  She  would  never  do."  throw  herself " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Tainsh,  "  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  M^Killop, 
you're  mighty  particular !  And  her  you  ouite  misunderstand  me,"  cried 
mother  was  my  own  father's  second  Tainsn.  The  social  Gulf  yawned 
cousin."  wide  to  his  perceptions  for  Uie  first 
"Oh  !  I  know  the  connection  time,  but  the  factor,  though  respect- 
would  be  most  desirable,  most  un-  ing  himself,  was  not  the  man  to 
exceptionable,  but  connection  and  %\\ovr  hnj  seiiiimeoi  oi  amour  propre 
blooa  are  not  my — ahem  1 — my  to  interfere  with  an  important  object; 
main  object "  so,  instantly  suppressing  his  astomsh- 
"  Good  heavens,  man  1  what  would  ment  and  any  resentment  he  might 
you  have?  You  won't  be  satisfied  feel,  he  accepted  the  idea  of  tlie  Gulf, 
with  money,  and  you  turn  up  your  and  turned  it  adroitly  to  his  own 
nose  at  good  blood."  account 

"No,  no,  Mrs.   M'Killop,  not  so,        "You  quite   misunderstand   me, 

but  I  am  a  little  ambitious ;  I  want  my  dear  madam  ;  pray  be  seated, 

beauty  and  grace,  Mrs.  M^Killop,  and  and  listen  to  mc." 
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"  You  can  scarcely  have  forgotten,  to  be  my  confidante ;  I  know  I  could 

Mr.    Tainsh,  the  claims  which  my  not  find  a  more  judicious  one.     I 

child  has  to  a  considerable  alliance.  *  feel  certain  you  are  my  friend,  and 

"  Oh,    no,    no,    no !"     cried    the  I  could  not  have  a  kinder  fnend. 

factor.  It  was  to  your  step-daughter  I  al- 

*'0n  her  father's  side,  you  must  luded." 

be  aware ''  "Miss    M*KiUop,    Mr.     Tainsh!" 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it — I  At  this  juncture  Mr.  M^Eillop   ^n- 

assure  you."  tered  the  room,  and  remained  for 

"  While  I  need  scarcely  remind  ^y^  minutes  or  so,  rummaging  about 

you  that,  though  now  depressed, —  for  a  book  or  a  paper.     The  conver- 

impoverished,  —  confiscated,  —  ex-  sation  of  course  dropped,   but  the 

tinct  in  the  male    line, — from  not  diversion    was    in    favour    of    Mr. 

less  than  three  families  of  immense  Tainsh,  for  it  gave>  Mrs.   M^Killop 

antiquity  on  my  side  does  the  child  time  to  reflect,  to  clear  her  mind  of 

derive    some  title  to  hold  up  her  ancestral  hazes,  and  to  reflect  upon 

head  and  look  high."  the  attitude  she  would  do  well,  in 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  groaned  her  o^n  interests,   to  adopt.     Her 

Tainsh.  first  idea  was  that  Mi^  Tainsh  was 

"  Hector  M*Cuaig "  by  no  means  treating  the  gulf  with 

"He  was  one  of  nature's  nobles,  proper  consideration ;  he  was  a  good 

Mrs.  M*Killop."  deal  too  free  with  his  pontooning; 

"  I  don't    like    the    phrase,    Mr.  he  was  aspiring  to  marry  the  daugh- 

Tainsh  ;  it  has  a  Radical  twang  to  ter  of  heb  husband,  and  that  seemed 

my  ears."  a    little    too    strong.     Mythical    as 

"  I  mean  that  a  mere  patent  of  was  most  of  her  pedigree,  it  was,  be 

nobility  could  have  added  no  dis-  it/  observed,  or  had  become,  all  gos- 

tinction  to  himy  pel  to  her;   and,  indeed,   she  went 

"  Perhaps  not — perhaps  not ;  then  so  very  far  back  for  her  gentility 

Tork  M*Whannel "  that  she  was  safe  from  any  practical 

"  Oh    dear  ! — oh  dear !"    thought  disillusionment — ^about  as  safe,   for 

Tainsh,  seeing  that  the  entire  liturgy  instance,  as  Odin  and  Thor  from  any 

was    impending;     "this    must    be  risk  of    losing    their    status    by  a 

stopped  at  any  price ;"  then  he  went  serious  exposition  of  the  imtruth  of 

on  aloud  with  great  volubility —  the    Scandinavian    theogony.      But 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  Tork  M'Whannel  the  more  practical  side  of  her  char- 
was  certainly  one  of  our  most  emi-  acter  soon  asserted  itself  in  the  mat- 
nent  men  of  his  day,  take  him  frotn  ter,  and  then  Mr.  Tainsh  was  remem- 
no  matter  what  point  of  view ;  and  bered  as  a  man  of  substance,  well 
indeed  I  have  to  ask  you  for  some  to  do,  with  an  improving  position, 
memoranda  about  hm3^  but  not  and  every  prospect  of  .miving  the 
now,  for  I  must  hasten  to  explain  means  to  become  one  day  landowner 
that  I  had  no  thought  of  aspiring —  and  laird  himself ;  in  any  case,  he 
of  evening  myself — to  a  match  with  was  independent  of  subsidising, 
your  daughter."  That  was  so  far  well ;  there  would 

"Indeed,  sir!"  said  the  unreason-  be  none  of  the  disagreeables  of  a 

able  female,  half  inclined  to  resent  pauperised  connection;   but,  before 

Tainsh' s  deadness  to  her  daughter's  and  above  all,  there  would  be  a  per- 

charms.  manent  rectification  of  the  bound- 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  fly  lower.  I  aries  betweeii  herself  and  her  step- 
aspire,  I  admit  it,  but  I  hope  not  daughter.  Her  personal  relations 
too  imreasonably.     I  will  ask  you  with  that  young  lady  had  not  been 
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satisfactory  to  her.     In  the    inter-  her  to  was  in  harmony  with  it — in 

necino  war  which    naturally  rages  other   words,   that   if   Mr.    Tainsh 

between  two  ladies    so    connected,  would  be  good  enough  to  take  Eila 

the  issue  is  generally  in  favour  of  away    he    was  very    heartily    wel- 

the    step-mother;    it   ought    to    be  come  to  her,   and  also  to  any  as* 

twenty    to    one    on    her,   at    least,  sistance  which  her  step-dame  oould 

Holding  as  she  does  the  key  of  the  give  him  in  the  matter.     When  Mr. 

position,   having   the    arsenals    and  M^Killop    left  the  room,   therefore, 

munitions  under  her  command,  and  she  recommenced  the  conversation, 

fighting  in  the  name  of  the  acknow-  determined  to  conclude  an  alliance 

Icdged  sovereign,  the  tactics  of  the  with  the  factor;  but,  at  the  same 

opponent  can  seldom  achieve  more  time,  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  his 

than  brilliant  guerilla  successes,  and  keeping  to  his  own  side  of  tne  Gutf, 

these  only  for  a  time.     But,  in  this  that  alliance  notwithstanding, 

case,   Mrs.   M^Killop  was  not  satis-  **  It  was  to  my  step-daughter,  Mr. 

iSed  that  her  victory  had  been  in  any  Tainsh,    I  am  to  understand,   that 

sense  complete.     For  one  thing,  the  you  alluded  in  your — ^your  very  un- 

cnemy  would  not  fight,  and,  avoiding  expected  communication  ?*' 

battle,  contrived  practically  to  carry  "  It  was  to  Miss  M^Killop  that  I 

everything  her  own  way  by  finesse  ;  ventured  to  allude ;  and  I  am  afraid 

and  thus,  while  loudest  in  her  pro-  I  appear  somewhat  bold  and  aspir- 

fcssions  of  affectionate    homage  to  ing." 

tlie    queen-regent,  confoimding    the  ^*  To  a  certain  extent  you  do,  Mr. 

politics  of  that  potentate,  and  mak-  Tainsh,^*  said  the  lady,  torn  between 

ing  her  ridiculous  to  herself  and  all  her  desire  to  underrate  Eila  and  to 

her  subjects.     Not  a  little  did  Eila's  preserve  her  own   dignity;    **to   a 

powers  of  fascination  over  the  other  certain   extent    you  unquestionably 

sex  embitter  her  step-mother  against  do.^' 

her.      Having    the    match  -  making  ^^  I  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  of 

propensities  of  a  frivolous  and  vulgar  her.'' 

mind,    and     being,    moreover,    the  'This  was  exactly  what  Mrs.  M*Kil- 

mother  of  a  marriageable  daughter,  lop  did  not  feel  as  to  £ila  personally ; 

t  was  intolerable  to  her,  with  her  so  she  was  again  ambiguous.     ^  To 

very  limited  field  of  operations,  that  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  it  would 

every  littie  project  and  scheme  she  appear  so  to  the  world." 

formed  was  invariably  counteracted  ^^  Her  graces  and  accomplishments 

i)y  ^^that  minx  P]ila;''  not  a  whit  — even    her    youth— entitle    her,    I 

the  less  so  that  it  was  done  in  an  feel,    to    more    ambitious    views ; 

apparently  unconscious  and   effort-    but " 

less  way.     The  few  men  who  came  ^*  There  are  other  considerations, 

saw  her,  and  she  conquered  ;   and  Mr.  Tainsh,  which  you  seem  to  nuss, 

poor  Moma  was  nowhere.    But  still  but  which  possibly  the  world  would 

the    conqueress    remained    satisfied  make  more  of  than  those  you  allude 

with  the  moral  results  of  her  vie-  to.     Of  course,  personally,  there  is 

tories,    declining    the    only    results  nothing  to  be  said  against  you,  and 

which  would  have  been  a  boon  to  a  great  deal  in  your  favour ;  but  you 

her  step-mother.     ^^What  would  I  must  remember'  that,  however  re- 

not  give  to  be  rid  of  her  ?"  had  been  spectdble  your  social  position  nounr 

for  many  a  day  the  refrain  of  Mrs.  be,  respectability  in  such ,  a  case  is 

M^Killop's    daily  thoughts    on    the  alway  supposed  to  be  understood; 

subject;  and  the  condusion  which  and  some  people  have  their  ideas, 

five  minutes'  reflection  now  brought  Mr.  Tainsb,  as  to — as  to — ^I  donH 
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well  know  how  to  express  myself —  "  Do  you  think  I  have  any  reason 

as  to  what  may  appear  in  this  case  to  hope  r*  asked  the  factor. 

some  inequality/'  *^  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 

Her  language  was  sufficiently  am-  certainly  that  you  have  any  reason 

biguous,  and  Tainsh  took  advantage  to  hope ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason 

of  it.  why    you    should    not    hope — and 

"I   freely  admitted,"  he  replied,  succeed,    too — ^if     you    play    your 

^*  that  her  many  qualities    entitled  cards  well." 

her  to  a  more  ambitious  match."  "May  I  at  least  hope  for  your 

How  stupid  he  was  1    he  would  support  ?" 
keep  hammering  away  about  Eila's  "  Well,  Mr.  Tainsh,  I  have  a  re- 
qualities  instead  of  devoting  himself  gard  for  you,  and  what  I  can  do  I 
to  Mrs.  M^Killop's,  and  to  her  soeial  will  do,  but  I  warn  you  that  my 
requirements.      It    was    not  to  be  influence  is  not  great." 
stood  any  longer,  however,  and  Mrs.  "  Thank   you,  thank  you,    thank 
M^KiUop    discarded    ambiguity    at  you.     When  does  Miss  EUa  return  ?" 
last      "  Well,   Mr.  Tainsh,  if    you  "  In  a  few  days." 
won't  take  a  hint,  I  must  suggest  "Unfortunately,   my    stay    here 
to  you  that  you   can  hardly  look  must  terminate  to-morrow." 
upon  yourself  as  socially  the  equal  "  You  shall  be  asked  back  aext 
of  my  step-daughter."  week. " 

"  I  protest "    Tainsh   began  ;  "  You're  most  kind  and  consider- 

he  was  going  to  add  that  the  in-  ate.    I  shall  never  be  able  sufficiently 

equality  was  not  perceptible  to  him,  to  thank  you."     And  they  cordially 

but  paused  on  the  very  threshold  of  clasped  hands  in  ratification  of  the 

his  mistake,  and  went  on  diplomati-  alliance. 

cally.     " I  protest,  ma'am,  that,  in  "I  spoke^"  continued  Mr.  Tainsh, 

these  days,  refined  shades,  or  even  when  this  important  pact  was  con- 

strongly-marked    shades,   of    differ-  eluded — "I  spoke  of  money  as  not 

ence  appear  to  be  made  little  of ;  being  my  primary  object" 

affluence,  respectability,  and  an  im-  "  It  was  unnecessary,  Mr.  Tainsh ; 

proving  position  bridge  over    such  if  all  tales  be  true,  it  can  be  no  object 

difficulties  nowadays  with  great  ease,  at  all." 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  upper  "  Comparatively." 

ten  thousand ^"  "  Why  not  say  positively  ?" 

"  /  am  not  accustomed  to  look  "  Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  M*Killop,  I 

anywhere  else,  Mr.  Tainsh."  am  a  man  of  business." 

"  Of  course  not,  ma'am,  and  your  "  Coining  money  ; — ^you  all  do." 
own  experience  must  teach  you  how  "  Yes,  but  to  coin  money,  money 
little  is  now  made  in  such  circles,  in  has  to  be  risked ;  and  in  marrying, 
your  circles,  I  should  say,  of  social  without  any  selfish  motive,  the  ex- 
disparity,  provided  there  are  coun-  istence  of  a  fortune  of— of  even 
terbalancing  advantages."  modest  dimensions,  on  the  part  of 

"It  is    a    sadly  democratic  age,  the  lady,  is  always  a  comfort  to  a 

Mr.  Tainsh,  and  what  you  say  is  man  of  business.'' 

very  true ;  but  in  other  respects  I  "  To  most  men  I  should  say,  Mr. 

am  free  to  admit'that  you  are  per-  Tainsh." 

haps    entitled  to    aspire    to  Eila."  "  Y-es,  but  to  an  unselfish  man  of 

She    had    now  placed   Mr.  Tainsh  business  there  is  an  especial  comfort 

on  his  own  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  in  feeling  that  there  is  for  his  wife 

was,   for    the    future,   at    his    dis-  a  provision  free  from  all  risks  of 

posal.  speculation,  and  so  forth." 
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^^  Settlements,      I      believe,     Mr.  was  being  passed  in  a  kind  of  the- 

Tainsh,  secure  all  that,  and  a  man  oretical  discontent  bj    Pigott    and 

who   canH  make   settlements    docs  Bertrand  in    their    own    premises, 

wrong  to  marry  ;  and  as  for  specu-  Moma  was  finding  it  yery  dull  work 

lation,  Pm  sorry  to  find  you  are  a  all  by  herself  in  her  retreat     Twice 

speculator.      It  would  bo  a    great  had  she  essayed  an  invasion  of  the 

responsibility    to    countenance  the  drawing-room,   and  twice    had  the 

marriage  of  one — in  whom — ahem !  mysterious  pause,  conseauent  on  her 

— interest  is  felt — with   a  specula-  entrance,  warned  her  uiat  its    oc- 

tor.^*  cupants    could    dispense   with  her 

*^  I  don't  call  myself  a  speculator,  company.     Twice  had  she  entered 

but  there  arc  risks  in  my  business,  the  billiard-room,  but  only  io  find 

and   sudden  large  calls  for  money  it    occupied  by   Duncanson    solus, 

to   assist  clients,   requiring  a   con-  and,  with  a  hurried  excuse,  she  had 

siderablo  free  capital ;  and  if  one  had  made  off  again ;  for  indeed  the  ex- 

any  sort  of  idea,  any  sort  of  approxi-  prcssion  of  that  gentleman's  face  was 

mate  idea  of  what — that  is,  of   the  not  inviting.     In  the  first  place,  he 

kind  of  portion "  was  bored  with  the  weaUier ;  in  the 

"  Do    you    remember  what  you  second,   with  his    own   society ;   in 

said  about  counterbalancing  advan-  the  third,  he  felt  that  he  was  being 

tagcR  ?  it  seems  now  that  these  are  ostracised    and  neglected ;     in   the 

melting  away  ;  so  let  me  recommend  fourth,  he  was  full  of  wrath  against 

you  to  wait  till  you   can  disengage  Moma  for  not  seizing  the  opportun- 

a  sufficient  portion  of  capital  for  a  ity  of  having  a  tete-d-tSte  with  hhn 

settlement,  before    you   turn    your  when  "these  interlopers"  were  out 

eyes  in  a  certain  direction."  of   the  way ;   and  if  anything  was 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure   of 

Miss  M'Killop's  portion "  his  discontent,  it  was  well  8um>lied 

"You  can  understand  nothing  by  the  recollection  of  yesterday's 
about  it  from  me,  except  this,  that  deep  discomfiture.  When,  there- 
if  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  be  fore,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
mercenary,  /  don't;  and  I  wouldn't  luncheon,  Morna  again  made  her 
countenance  your  views  on  any  such  appearance  in  the  billiard-room,  with 
footing.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  the  intention  of  staying  there,  eren 
(h  set  yourself  up !"  And  the  lady  tete-d-tete  with  Mr.  Duncanson,  till 
bridled  up  and  snorted  a  very  well  luncheon  released  her,  she  found 
feigned  snort  of  wrathful  surprise,  that  gentleman  in  a  very  thundery 
Tainsh  was  beaten  ;  ho  was  in  the  state  of  mind  indeed — a  state  of  mind 
position  of  a  cabman  or  other  ma-  which  had  decided  him  to  beat  a 
rauder  who,  having  originally  ob-  retreat  from  the  place  altogether. 
taincd  more  than  his  due,  is  thereby  "  Still  alone  ?"  said  Moma,  enter- 
emboldened  to  ask  for  yet  more,  and  ing  the  room, 
finds  himself  summarily  snubbed  and  "  Still  alone ;  and,  for  your  sake, 
threatened  with  the  police.  So  he  Fm  very  sorry  for  it" 
changed  his  course,  disavowed  all  "For  my  sake?  Don't  you  be- 
mercenary  motives,  and  vowed  he  Ifevo  in  your  own  unassistea  powers 
would  be  the  luckiest  of  men  if  he  of  amusing  me,  then,  on  this  dreary 
got  Kila  penniless ;  and  the  alliance  day  ?" 
was  restored  to  its  original  footing.  "  You  don't  seem  to,  at  all  cTenta, 

While  these  diplomatic  relations  or  perhaps    I  might   have    had   a 

were  .being  established  in  the  draw-  chance  of  trying." 

ing-room,   and  while    the  forenoon  "Oh I  I  have  had  so  many  things 
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to  do ;  but  I  hope  you  have  not  ^^  boom  I''  went  the  gong ;  and  the  , 
been  very  dulL  Mr.  M'KUlop  never  six  terriers,  forgetting  their  depres- 
can  tear  himself  awaj  from  his  sion  in  the  prospect  of  a  meal,  bow- 
letters  and  share-lists  till  after  wowed  an  energetic  chorus ;  and  the 
luncheon.  Mamma  and  Mr.  Tainsh  door  opened,  and  Mr.  M^Killop 
are  hatching  some  treason  in  the  walked  in,  and  walked  them  off  to 
drawing-room ;  but  where  are  the  luncheon.  At  this  meal  it  tran- 
othersf"  spired   that   Duncanson  was   going 

"  The  others  ?  oh,  I  don't  know  away  next  day,  also  Tainsh :  wherc- 
anything  about  them.  The  only  upon  it  was  moved  by  Mrs«  M^Killop 
person  I  would  have  cared  to  see  that  they  should  both  return  to- 
here  was  yourself,  more  particularly  wards  the  latter  part  of  the  follow- 
as  I  am  going  away."  ing  week,  which  being  seconded  by 

** Going   away!     I    thought   you  Mr.    M*Killop,   and    Morna    having 

were  going  to  stay  the  whole  week,  said,  tmder  pressure  of  a  full-faced 

We  hoped  you  were."  stare  from   Mr.  Duncanson,  **  Pray 

"  Is  that  true ;  did  you  hope  ?"  do" — the      motion      was      carried 

*^How  very  cross  and  rude  you  with    a     slight    formal    resistance 

are !  Why  are  you  going  away  ?  and  on  the  part  of   the  invited.       Lun- 

may  I  ask  why  you  are  angry  with  cheon  over,   a  Tisit  to  the   kennels 

met*"  and  stable  was   agreed   to  by   the 

"  Well,  I  am — ^no  Fm  not — I  gentlemen ;  and  four  of  them  started, 
can't  be  angry  with  you;  but  I  leaving  Bertrand,  who  had  gone  to 
can't  stand  these  fellows  here —  his  room  for  a  cigar-case,  to  follow, 
they're  not  the  form  I've  been  used  It  was  not,  however,  fated  that 
to,  I  can  tell  you ;  and — and  my  ho  should  follow ;  for  as  he  came 
father  wished  me  to  come  back  to-  down-stairs  the  door  of  an  ante- 
morrow  if  possible,  and,  though  he  drawing-room  where  music  took 
had  a  crotchet  about  not  shooting  place  had  to  be  passed.  It  was  wide 
this  year  till  the  20th,  this  weather  open ;  exactly  opposite,  the  door 
will  alter  his  plan."  stood   a   piano ;  at   that  piano   sat 

''And    won't    you    come     back  Morna;  on  it  she  was  playing ;  and, 

again?"     said   Morna  with  instinc-  of  course  (her   back  being    to    the 

tive  hospitality.  door),  all  unconscious  of  an  audience, 

''  I  think  not"  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  sang. 

'*Then  you  are  going  to  let  Mr.  Bertrand    softly    entered.      It  was 

Cameron  beat  you — as  to  the  shoot-  the  ^^  Water-spirit's   Lament "     she 

ing,  I  mean — without  another  trial  ?"  sang. 
Not  a  very  lucky  remark.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  that 

''  Ah  I     I  forgot    that ;    we    can  she  believed  herself  to  be  alone,  or 

settle  that  some  other  time :  I  am  it  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the 

positively  going  to-morrow  at  any  accompaniment — at  all   events,   the 

rate.      I  have  written  for  my  dog-  song  seemed  to  be  given  with  even 

cart"  more  power  and  pathos  than  when 

''  I  am  very  sorry/'  said  Morna —  it  enthralled  Bertrand  by  the  river- 
even  Morna  the  truthful;  for  all  side.  When  it  was  finished  she 
men  and  women  must  justify  the  continued  mechanically  touching 
hasty  Psalmist  once  at  least  in  a  the  chords  of  the  symphony  for  a 
lifetime,  it  is  to  be  supposed.  time,  Bertrand  remaining  silent    At 

''*•  Are  you  really,  now  f  said  last  she  looked  round,  started  on 
Duncanson ;  ^^  well,  if  I  thought  finding  that  she  was  %ot  alone,  and, 
"   "snarl I"  went  the  pipes;  blushing  a  delightful  blush  which 
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intensified    the    expression    of    her  "I    thought    it   was    only whst 

eyes,  said, —  a  time  we  must  have  been  here  I" 

"Mr.    Cameron !    you    here f      I  and    thereupon    hastened   from  the 

thought''    (surely    this     could    not  room  with  a  heightened  colour.     She. 

have    been    her    second    within    an  had  clearly  taken  no  note  of  tima 

hour  V)  "  you  had  gone  to  the  ken-  Tt  transpired  that  the  four  gentle- 

nels."  men  had  gone  for  a  long  wet  ^^  tba- 

"  T    ^cas    going  to    the    kennels,  stitutional/'   and    as    Bertrand  was 

but  the  voice  of  the  siren  drew  me  supposed  to  have  missed  them,  and 

hither  instead,  and  if  she  will  allow  as  Mrs.  M^Killop  (having  slept  the 

mc,  here  will  I  remain.''  whole    afternoon    and    wishing    to 

The  siren,  who  had  so  steadily  conceal  the  circumstance)  was  nn- 
avoided  Mr.  Duncanson,  made  no  aware  of  the  music-room  episode, 
objection,  and  liertrand  did  remain.  Duncanson  had  had  no  means  of 
It  would  be  grossly  unfair,  however,  knowing  that  Bertrand  had  been 
to  weary  the  reader  with  what  was  monopolising  the  young  lady  to 
after  all  something  like  a  drawing-  whom  he  appeared  to  grudge  the 
room  repetition  of  their  ttte-^-tete  attentions  of  other  gentlemen, 
by  the  river.  There  was  more  The  evening  passed  off  without  ■ 
music  indeed,  but  there  were  long  any  remarkable  incident ;  a  long 
pauses  between  the  songs,  and  plea-  wet  day  in  the  Highlands  takoa  the 
sant  entr'actes  both  grave  and  gay,  curl  out  of  the  sprightliest :  the  ani- 
whercin  considerable  art  in  non-  nial  spirits  tliat  have  been  struggUng 
sense  was  displayed,  and  not  a  little  against  atmospheric  pressure  sinoe 
nonsense  about  art ;  wherein  mirth  breakfast,  necessarily  oxperieDOe 
and  earnest  mingled  with  sprightly  some  exhaustion  by  nightfalL  Thus 
facility  in  the  mutual  self-revela-  the  dinner-conversation  was  less 
tions  of  two  frank,  fresh  spirits  lively  than  on  previous  evenings, 
charmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  and  the  flow  of  mirthful  anecdote 
process.  Very  dangerous  sort  of  not  half  so  well  sustained ;  and  Dun- 
work  all  this,  of  course,  but  these  two  canson,  who  had  obtained  u&dia- 
young  people  did  not  seem  to  feel  puted  possession  of  Morna^  found 
the,  slightest  alarm  ;  and  so,  while  that  he  was  able  to  get  a  hearing 
the  rain  plashed  drearily  without,  from  her,  without  seeing  that  h«r 
and  the  invisible  sim  passed  west-  attention  wandered  to  other  parts  of 
ward  behind  the  surly  clouds,  there  the  table.  Therefore  Mr.  Duncan- 
was  a  good  deal  of  brightness  and  son's  temper  was  reaaonably  ^ood, 
sunshine  in  the  music-room  of  and  while  he  abstained  from  giving 
Caimarvoch  at  all  events.  Twice,  offence  to  the  others,  he  did  his  very 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  so,  Moma  best  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
had  said,  "  Ought  you  not  to  go  to  his  fair  neighbour.  Her  attention 
the  kennels  now  ?"  and  twice  had  was  rather  suspiciously  oamesti  and 
Bertrand  replied,  "  In  five  minutes."  if  Duncanson  had  been  a  closer  db- 
The  thinl  time  she  made  the  re-  server,  even  he,  following  certain 
mark,  it  was  answered  by  the  yell  shy,  quick  glances  of  hers,  that  at 
of  the  bagpipes,  the  thunder  of  the  rare  intervals  sought  another  face 
gong,  and  all  the  inevitable  dogs,  than  his,  might  have  suspected  that 
**  The  kennels  have  come  to  me,  it  her  appearance  of  interest  in  the  in- 
would  seem,"  laughed  Bertrand ;  tellectual  garbage  which  he  admin- 
but  Morna  started  up  in  amazement  istered  was  not  due  to  his  offering, 
and  confusion.  but,  in  fact,  to  some  entirely  differ- 

*^The  dressing-gong!"  she  cried:  ent  cause.    The   truth    is,     Moma 
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was  distraite — she  may  have  had  a  canson  had  again  a  clear  field  with 
hundred  reasons  for  being  so— and  Moma,  only  disturbed  by  a  short 
she  concealed  her  distraction  by  an  incursion  on  the  part  of  Pigott,  who, 
apparent  concentration  on  her  neigh-  however,  soon  retired  to  mild  eearte 
hour's  conversation,  or  rather  on  the  with  Mrs.  M'Killop  ;  and  Duncan- 
monologue  which  he  would  have  son  was  in  high  delight^  for  it  would 
dignified  by  that  name.  Then  the  appear  that  in  his  brutal,  abomin- 
shy  glances  ?    Of  course  they  were  able,  jealous,  bearish  way,  Uiis  fellow 

directed    to    Bertrand.      Naturally  liked    Moma,   and  might  even 

enough.     Probably    she    was    dis-  but  sufQcient  for  her  day  be  the  evil 

pleased  with  him  for  not  offering  to  thereof. 

save  her  from  her  present  partner-        She  did  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed 

ship,  or  perhaps but  after  all,  if  her  evening  so  much  as  her  com- 

it  was  her  good  pleasure  to  be  dis-  panion  probably  imagined  she  had. 
traits,  and  to  glance  in  such  or  such        He  bade   ^*  good-bye  '*  to  her  (as 

a  direction,  what  have  we  got  to  do  his  morning  start  was  to  be  early) 

with  it  ?    Why  pry  ?    One  thing  is  when  the  ladies  retired  for  the  night^ 

certain,  that  Bertrand  could  not  be  and,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  tone  of 

accused  of  exchanging  glances  with  tender  confidence,    said,    **  I  would 

her ;  their  eyes  may  have  met,   of  not  bo  coming  back  again  next  week, 

course,  but  he  had  got  involved  in  if  it  was  not  for  what  you  said :  did 

a  long  discussion  with  Mr.  Tainsh  as  you  mean  it  ?" 
to   the   feasibility  of    converting  a        "Of  course  I  did,"  said  Moma,  "I 

portion  of  his  tmcle's  property  into  always  mean  what  I  say ;"  but  at 

a  deei^forest ;  and  taking  up  every-  that  moment  she  had  no  idea  what 

thing  he  did  take  up  wi&  immense  she  had  said. 

energy,  he  was  ungallant  enough  to  "  Thank  you,"  said  Duncanson, 
be  devoting  his  attention  entirely  gently  pressing  her  hand ;  and  he 
to  this  topic;  so  that  the  eyes  he  went  away  to  the  smoking-room 
looked  into  were  not  those  of  Morna,  radiant,  and  she  to  her  room  not  the 
but  the  green  orbs  of  Mr.  Tainsh,  least  radiant,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
glittering  with  the  light  of  argu-  and  sat  at  her  dressing-table  for  an 
ment  and  self-interest  And  well  hour  doing  nothing,  not  even  look- 
they  might,  for  was  not  Mr.  Tainsh  ing  at  herself  (which,  for  eighteen 
a  lawyer  and  a  factor  ?  And  did  not  and  beaux  yeux,  is,  to  say  the  least 
Bertrand's  proposal  amount  to  the  of  it^  abnormal),  but  apparently 
annihilation  of  six  tinkerable  and  thinking  hard,  and  thinking,  more- 
renewable  leases,  to  the  suppression  over,  hard  thoughts  both  of  herself 
of  six  tinkerable  and  renewable  and  some  other  party  imknown ;  fiH* 
steadings — to  the  extinction,  that  now  and  then  she  muttered  •  vrith 
was,  of  twelve  sources  of  arbitration,  great  energy,  *'  How  I  detest  him  ! 
legal  commimings  and  compromises,  how  I  do  loathe  and  detest  lum !" 
besides  coveys  of  annual  letters  at  And  again,  "  How  I  despise  myself ! 
six-and-eightpence  apiece  t  So  the  how  cont^ptlble  I  am !  how — oh, 
argument  was  engrossing,  and  the  dear  I  oh,  dear!"  with  which  inter- 
battle  raged  between  them  over  the  jections  she  would  cover  her  face 
dinner;  was  revived,  after  a  lull,  over  vrith  her  hands  for  a  moment,  and 
the  wine ;  was  carried  into  the  draw-  then  fall  .to  thinking  again, 
ing-room,  raged  there  intermittently,  The  days  thai  succeeded  the  de- 
and  finally  smouldered  out  in  the  parture  of  Tainsh  and  Duncanson 
smoking-room  among  the  ashes  of  pretty  much  resembled  their  prede- 
the  last  cigar.     In  this  way  Dun-  cessors.     One  day  fine,  and  devoted 
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to  the  slaughter  of  grouse ;  the  next  a  daughter  and  her  guest ;  and  indeed 
gloomy  day,  set  apart  for  rest  and  the  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  anything;  gaTa 
art  of  fishing,  as  understood  by  Bcr-  on  all-engrossing  passion  for  six- 
trand  and  Moma,  and  theoretically,  penny  Scarte  which  she  nightly  in- 
but  not  much  more  than  thcoreti-  dulged  with  Captain  Pigott^  would 
cally,  supervised  by  Mrs.  M^Killop,  have  prevented  her  from  personally 
when  it  was  understood  that  Pigott  supcrmtending  a  certain  Ut6-d-teU 
was  not  to  bo  of  the  party ;  the  third  on  the  terrace,  which,  when  the 
wet,  perhaps,  admirably  adapted  for  weather  was  fine,  a  staircase  lead- 
a  seance  in  the  music-room,  or  half  ing  from  the  open  drawing-room 
wet  and  half  dry,  so  as  to  suit  itself  windows,  invited  Moma  and  Bet- 
to  a  combination  of  amusements.  trand  to  make  a  considerable  portion 

The  dinner -table    was,    on    the  of  their  evening's  programme, 

whole,  cheery  and  pleasant ;  it  lost  To  neutralise  the  effects  of  these 

something  by  Mr.  Tainsh's  absence,  promenades,  she  felt  that  her  own 

who  was  both  voluble  and  adaptive,  personal  presence  would  have  been 

but  that  was  balanced  bv  the  ab-  necessary,  for  private  romonstranoe 

sencc  of    Mr.   Duncanson^s   moody  with  Moma  might,  as  she  expressed 

countenance  and  the  perpetual  ^«n«  it,   only   *^put    nonsense    into    her 

of  his  difficult  temper.     Mrs.  M'Kil-  head  f  but  icartS  carried  the  day, 

lop  did  not  share  the  general  feeling  and  she  left  the  rest  to  the  chapter 

of  relief  at  his  absence ;    she,  in-  of  accidents,  relying  mainly  on  tiie 

deed,  regretted    it — poignantly ;  for  shortness  of  the  time  during  whidi 

though     her    match-making    spirit  the  danger  would  subsist 

might   have    had   some  consolation  What  happened  in  these  tenmc^ 

in  observing  the  relations  that  were  walks  ?    Was  there  any  danger  such 

springing  up  between  her  daughter  as     Mrs.    M'Killop     apprehended  f 

and   Hcrtrand,  still  she  had  fairly  That  they  were  agreeable  we  may 

come  to  a  decided  preference  for  the  suppose,  or  they  would  hardly  hxn 

absent  Duncanson,  based  rather  on  been  persisted  in;    but  perhaps  a 

prudential  than  on  personal  grounds,  small  fragment  of  conversatioii  the 

He,  as  she  has  already  informed  us,  night     before    Eila    arrived,    may 

in  her  half -awake  revelations,  was  a  throw  a  little  light  on  the  matter. 

certainty  as  to  fortune ;  he  was  a  ^^I  arn'Ro  sorry  to  go  in  to-nig^t,** 

*^bird  in  the  hand,''  and  a  bird  who  said  Moma,  when,  ecarU  concluded, 

had  shown  no  disposition  to  surren-  the  maternal  telegraph  was  seen  to 

der  to  the  lures  of  the  arch-fowler,  be  working  at  the  window. 

Rila  ;   whereas  Bertrand  was  no  cer-  **  So  am  I,'*   said  Bertrand ;  "  I 

tainty  in  any  sense,  and,  moreover,  always    am ;    one    never    can    set 

had  very  soon  to  be  subjected  to  the  enough  of  a  real  sununer  night  ue 

test  which    Duncanson    had,   for  a  this." 

wonder,   withstood.     Again,  the  lat-  *^And  this  will  be  our  last  Hum- 

tor    gentleman    had    demonstrated  mer-night  walk,  I  fear.** 

during  his  late  visit,   amid  all  his  *^What   has    inspired   you   with 

unpleasantness, — and  even  by  it —  that  midsummer-night's  diwn  f* 

symptoms  which  did  not  fail  to  in-  **  Oh  I   our  little  square  puty— 

spire  Mrs.  M'KiUop  with  much  more  for  Mr.  M'Killop  counts  for  nothioK 

definite  hopes  than  she  had  hitherto  — ^will  be  broken  up  to-morrow,  ud 

cherished.     So,    mourning   his    ab-  then  back  vrill    come  Mr.   Taiatll, 

sence,    it   was   with    far   from  an  and  back  will  come  Mr.  Duncamon, 

approving  eye  that  she  noted  the    and  then " 

growing      intimacy     between      her  "What?" 
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"Nothing.".  Platonic  theory  has  been  abandoned, 

"  Mysterious."  and  Duncanson  disestablished." 

"Oh  no!   not  the  least;   I  had  "Then  you  are  all  wrong — ^as  to 

finished."  the  first  clause,  at  least;  for,  as  to 

"  Perhaps  you  were  going  to  add  the  second,  she  never  cared  a  straw 

that  Mr.  Duncanson  would  insist  on  for  the  fellow." 

joining  us ;  it  was  my  idea."  "  The  second  clause  of  your  an- 

"  How  I  detest  him !"  swer    contradicts    the    first,    for  — 

"  He  will  insist  notwithstanding ;  though,    of    course,     practically    I 

but  I  daresay  we  shall  be  able  to  know  nothing  of    such  matters — I 

induce  the  whole  of  them,  except  should    imagine    it    was    rather    a 

the  ^cartists,  to  make  a  drawing-  straining  of  the  Platonic  system  to 

room  of  the  terrace ;  and  as  we  shall  exchange  confidences  of  so  delicate 

still  have  summer  nights  al  fresco^  a  nature." 

and,   as    you  don't  appreciate  Mr.  "Well,  you  see,  Pigott,  you  are 

Duncanson,  we  shall  be  able  to  save  rather  an  ass." 

you  from  a  tete-drtiuy  "If  to  be  ignorant  of  that  sort  of 

"  Ob,  that  would  be  quite  differ-  rubbish  is  to  be  an  ass,  an  ass  let  me 

ent,"  said  Moma,  sadly,  absently ;  a  continue  to  the  end  of  time.     Fve 

tone  which  she  corrected  with  a  ra-  often  wondered,   by  the  by,   that, 

ther  blundering  alacrity,  explaining  with  all  your  amazing  follies,  it  has 

— "  I  mean  that  it  would  be  very  not  arrived   to  you  to  fall  in  love 

different  if  we  could — ^very  nice  in-  before." 

deed ;  but  I  suspect  they  wouldn't  "  How  do  you  know,  pray  f 

Let  us  go  in,  I  am  so  turcd,  and  it  "  Know,  my  dear  fellow  ?    If  you 

has  become  so  cold."  had,  what  a  row  there  would  have 

Her  manner  and  voice  had  changed  been  about  it!    what    whirlwinds, 

very  suddenly,  and  her  impatience  to  and  tempests,  and  fiery  fiames,  and 

return  to  the  house  was  so  incon-  desolation!     I    quite    shudder    to 

sistent  with  her  remark  of  half -a-  think  how  well  I  should  have  known 

minute  ago,  that  Bertrand  puzzled  about  it" 

himself  as  to  how  he  could  have  "  As  we  are  in  an  argumentative 

offended  her.  mood,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  and  the  that  conviction  of  yours  ought  to 

fraulein  find  to  talk  about,  Bertrand,  prove  to  you  that  tiie  Platonic  sys- 

in  your  numerous  tetes-d-tetes .'"  was  tem  still  prevails." 

Pigott's    somewhat    comprehensive  "I  don't    admit    it;    everything 

question  in  the  smoking-room  after-  must  have  a  beginning, — a  feVer  has 

wards.  its  initial   stages  before    the  crisis 

"  Well,  to  answer  that,  I  shall  be  comes.    Do  you  mean — do  you  dare 

obliged  to  divide  my  reply  into  a  — to  tell  me  that  you  don't  care  for 

good    many  paragraphs.     First  pa-  that  girl  ?" 

ragraph "  "  Care  for  her  ?    Of  course  I  do ; 

"No,  no;  we'll  not  take  such  a  but — but — ^not  as  you  mean.  I 
large  view  of  the  subject  I  sup-  think  she  is  one  of  the  nicest  girls 
pose,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  good  I  ever  met, — clever,  cheery,  good- 
deal  of  the  old  story.     I  suppose    tempered,  and " 

that,  in  the  long-run,  ttie  paragraphs  "  Very  fond  oi.    me,"    suggested 

tend  to  the  old  conclusion  and  prac-  Pigott 

tical  appUcation  ?"  ''  Pll  be  hanged  if  she  is !"  cried 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Bertrand. 

"  I    mean   that   I    suppose    the  "  I  was  speaking  in  your  person, 
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you  blockhead  ;  but  you  help  my  of  no  use.     The  second  evening^  out 

diagnosis."  it  all  came,  and  after  that,  we  brealr- 

^^  Confound  your  diap;nosis ;  what  fasted,  lunched,  dined,  and  snpporf 

are  you  driving  at  ?    Why  shouldn't  upon  Anna  Maria.     She  went  with 

I  like  the  girl  as  a  friend?    Tf  it  us  to  parade;   she  mingled  herself 

comes  to  that,  why  shouldn't  I  be  with  our  tobacco;   she  popped  out 

in  love  with  her,  if  it  suits  my  con-  of  soda-water  bottles ;  she  come  by 

venience  to  bo  in  love  with  her  ?    I  the  post  and  had  to  be  road  aloud-- 

haven't  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy,  sometimes  with  tears ;  she  was  writ- 

If  it  amuses  you  to  think  I  am  in  ten  upon  reams  of  ptper,  read  aloud, 

love  with  her,  I  have  no  earthly  ob-  kissed,  wept    over,   and  posted.    I 

jection ;  and  I  don't  see  why  thou-  tried  a  counter-irritation ;   I  got  up 

sands  of  fellows  shouldn't  be.     She's  a  spurious  opposition ;  I  decided  to 

decidedly  pretty."  have  a  big  name  for  my  goddess,  ao 

^^  Oh,  come,  Bertrand !    Ha !  ha !"  I  selected  *  Thomasina,'  and  I  thuD- 

^^  Yes,  she  is ;  her  eyes  are  beau-  dered  it  out  with  the  full  strength 

tiful ;   when   she  is  animated  they  of  my  lungs  whenever  Anns  Msria 

arc — perfectly  beautiful ;  her  hair  is  came  on  the  taptB,     The  stratagem 

the  colour  of  all  others  I  admire ;  was  entirely  a  failure.     Baker  was 

every  one  will  admit  that  her  voice  a  sympathetic  fellow ;    he  became 

is  angelic, — any  fool  can  understand  deeply  interested  in  Thomasins,  and 

that^ — and — and "  I  found  that  she  only  gave  him  ad- 

*'You  needn't  bellow  like  a  bull  ditional    leverage    for    hoisting   his 

of  Bashan  :  I'm  not  deaf,  and  I  don't  Duldnea  into  notice,  besides  sordy 

object  to  any  amount  of  admiration  taxing  my  powers  of  invention  to 

provided  you  don't  rehearse  it  all  to  keep  up  the  alternate  verse  in  our 

me.     It  will  suit  my  comfort  to  a  idyll.     So  I  got  recalled  to  hesd- 

marvel  if  you  continue  to  fancy  the  quarters ;  I  don't  think  I  could  have 

Platonic  system  still  working :  pray  survived    another    fortnight.      Yon 

keep  the  fires  banked  up,  or  I  know  can    understand,   therefore^   that   I 

Cairnarvoch  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  think  this  calm  phase  of  youra  is 

me.     If  there  is  one  thing  more  en-  much  to  be  commended.     Stick  to 

tirely  crushing  than   another,  it  is  it" 

to  bo  shut  up  with  a  fellow  who  is        '*  Keep  your  mind  easy ;  but  ss  to 

in  love.    1  was  on  detachment  with  your    saying    that    Moms   is   not 

Baker  once.     I  knew  the  villain  was  pretty ^" 

in  that  state  when  we  went  out,  and        *^  I  declare    it's  past  midnig^** 

I  trentbled.     I  put  on  my  hardest  cried    Pigott,   jumpmg  up,    "so  I 

and  most  unsympathetic  manner  to  shall  go  and  ^eam  of  *  THOMAS- 

dam  up  his  confidences;  but  it  was  IN  A  I'  " 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A  coming  event  that  is  tardy  in  therefore  we  are  glad  that  Miss  ffls 

its  advent,  and  yet  perpetually  keeps  M^Killop  is  now  going  to  present 

casting  forward  the  shadow  of  its  herself  in  proprid  per$ond-^  snd  to 

influence  upon  other  circumstances,  give  us  an   opportunity  of  judring 

holding  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  pro-  of    her    on    something    more    Sian 

visional  condition,  and  in  a  state  of  hearsay  evidence.     We  have  heard 

suspense,  is  as  worrying  in  fiction  a  good  deal  about  her — oontridio- 

as  it  is  detestable  in  real  life ;  and  tory  evidence,  indeed — and  we  hsre 
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Been  her  influence  working  opposite-  watched  with  a  maternal  tenderness 

ly  in  the  persons  of  her  step-mother  — and  made  an  effort  to  hare  one 

and  of  Mr.  Tainsh ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  meal  in  peace, 

high  time  that  she  should  appear  '^  The  dear  child,*'  die  exclaimed, 

and  show  us  what  she  really  is.     At  *^will   be    sadly    tired.    Jinkyson, 

the  commencement  of  the  shooting-  send  to  Miss  M'Killop  and  say  that 

season   she  had    been    away    from  she  is  on  no  account  to  hurry ;  she 

home  for  a  few  weeks,  on  a  visit  in  can  have  dinner  sent  to  her  by-and- 

another  part  of  the  country ;  and  if  by,  if  she  wishes  it'* 

her  stepndame's  wishes  could  have  *•*•  Wishes  it,  Elizabeth  !"  said  Mr. 

effected    it,    her  visit    would    have  M*Killop;    "after    a    thirty    miles' 

been  prolonged,   as  we  have  ^seen,  drive,  the  child  will  wish  it,  it  is  to 

for  not  a  few  weeks  to  come :  and  be  hoped." 

indeed  it  might  so  hav^  been, 'but  "Tut,  M^Killop,  what  a  chatter- 
for  the    empresiement   with    which  box  you  arel     She  will  take  hours 
Mrs.   M*Killop  had,   in  her  letters,  to    dress,    you    know — won't    she, 
begged  her,  if  she  was  enjoying  her-  Moma  ? — and  keep  us  all  waiting, 
self,  byno  means*' to  consider  ^X«m,"  Order  dinner  for  Miss  M^Killop  in 
or  to  think  of  hurrying  home,  where  the  library,  Jinkyson." 
of  course  they  missed  her  sadly,  &c.  On  this  occasion,  however.  Miss 
^bc.     But  this  manceuvre  Eila  inter-  M'Killop    did    not    take    hours    to 
preted  in  her  own  way,  and  the  re-  dress,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  after 
solution  she  took  from  it  was  rather  the  order  for  her  relegation  to  the 
to  abridge  her  visit     In  the  interval,  library  had  been    given,   the   door 
however,   the    Tainsh    episode    had  opened  and  she  entered — ^we  should 
supervened,  and  also  Mr.  Duncanson  rather  say  glided    into— the  room, 
had  developed  very  hopeful  symp-  Without  a    pause    to    look    at  the 
toms ;  so  that  altogether,  when  the  company — ^without  a  glance  for  any 
time  of  her  arrival  came,  her  step-  one  else,  as  if  hurried  away  by  some 
mother  could  face  it  with  fortitude  impulse  of  passionate  devotion  for 
and  even  without  fear — a  state  -  of  her  step-mother,  she  undulated  swift- 
things  which  would  have  sorely  dis-  ly  up  to  that  lady,  threw  her  arms 
appointed    Eila    if    she  could  only  round  her  neck,  and  embraced  her 
have  divined  it     The  day  following  with  immense  effusion,  a  challeoge 
the    events    narrated    in    the    last  which  was  amply  responded  to  by 
chapter  was  the  day  fixed  for  her  Mrs.  M^KiUop,  who,  clutching  Eila 
return,  but,  as  her  movements  de-  with  the  hug  of  a  Cornish  wrestler, 
pended  upon  no  public  conveyance,  dealt  upon    her   fair   face 'a   long 
it  was  uncertain  when  she   might  series   of    deliberate    kisses,  select- 
arrive  ;  and  therefore,  as  she  had  not  ing    every   now    and    then   a  new 
made  her  appearance  when  Hamish  "  claim,"  so  to  speak,  to  work  upon 
Botmded  for  dinner,  the  party  sat  — first    on   one  side   of    the   nose, 
down  without  her.     They  had  scarce-  then  on  the  other,  then  under  one 
ly    done    so,    however,    when    the  eye,  then  on  the  chin,  then  on  the 
sound  of  carriage-wheels  announced  forehead — and  punctuating  each  kiss 
an  arrival,   and,   shortly  after,  the  with  a  low  murmur  of  satisfaction, 
butler    intimated    that   it  was    the  such  as  a  schoolboy  may  occasionally 
arrival    of    Miss    M'Killop.      Mrs.  be  observed  to  omit  When  employed 
M'Killop    probably    felt    that    the  in    consuming    some  sweetmeat   to 
presence    of    her  antagonist  might  which  he  applies  the  epithet  **gol- 
not  have  a  sharpening  effect  upon  options." 
her  own  appetite--over  which  she  ^  Dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  M^Killop, 
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holding  her  out  at  arm's-length  to  or  pioro  luxuriant  than  the  almc 

recover    hreath  —  provisionally     re-  emharrassing  wealth  of   her  gl( 

leasing  her,  as  a  cat  might  a  mouse,  hrown  hair ;  hut  from  .all  these 

hut    ready    to  reclaim    her  on  the  attention  was    at    once    withdrai 

slightest  provocation, — ^^dcar  child,  when  her  grey   eyes  flashed  U| 

how  wo  have  missed  you  !''  the  spectator  from  their  mvsterioi 

"Have  you,    dear  mamma?    and  depths  some  look  in  which  all  hi 

so  have  T  missed  you  all  terribly ;''  expressional  power  was  concentn 

whereupon  Mrs.  M^Killop  opened  an  ed.     Eyes  like  these  mieht  si  _, 

entirely  new  set  of  "  claims,'^  and  the  idea  that  they  would  either^ 

worked  them  out  unmercifully.  too  much  or  tell  too  much,  unle^^i 

"Eila,   let  me  introduce  to    you  they  were  under  some  remarkabM.^ 

Captain  Pigott  and  Mr.   Cameron,''  control ;  but  this  they  were,  for  tfaa.e 

said    her    father,    who    seemed    to  expressional  centralisation  made  tla« 

fidget  a  good  deal  while  these  de-  control  of  expression  very  comple^tf 

monstrations  were  in  progress.     The  indeed.     When  in  repose  her  eyes 

gentlemen    made   their    obeisances,  were  habitually  half  concealed  bjr 

and  Eila,    seemingly  aware  for  the  their  singularly  long  and  beautiful 

Hrst    time    of    their    existence,   be-  dark  lashes,  and  then  her  expression 

stowed  on  each  a  smile  that  might  was  sot,  dreamy,  and  pensive ;.  bul^    . 

have    quickened   the    pulse    of    an  when    called    into    animation,    she 

octogenarian.     To    Bertrand's  eyes,  seemed  able  to  raise  or  lower  theie 

through  which  we  propose  to  look  silky  veils  with  the  subtlest  gradui- 

at  Eila,  there  was  presented  in  her  tions,  so  as  to  reveal  the  exact  shade 

person   the  realisation  of    an  ideal  of  emotion  it  was  her  pleasure  to 

which  fancy  had  often   revealed  to  reveal,    and    nothing    more.     Thai, 

him    before    in    dim    but    beatific  \^iiile  no  face  could  beam  with  a 

visions,  as,   sighing  for  the  beauti-  franker  intelligence,  none  could  be 

ful,  he  roame<l    about  the   shadow-  more    inscrutable.     The    bloom    of 

land  of   day-dreams.     A    figure  so  llebe  lay  upon  her  cheek — a  bloom 

light,  so  airy,  moving  with  such  an  of    mingled  richness  and    delicaoy, 

indescribably    effortless    case     and  which  the  pure  blood  of  the.noru 

grace  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  at-  cannot  supply,   and  which  in  this 

mosphere  dared  offer  no  resistance  instance  came  by  inheritance  from 

to  a  shape  so  ethereal,  but  fell  back  a  Mexican  mother, 
wondering,   to    make  way  for    the       Such  was  Eila  M^Killop — a  ^it 

witchery  of  each  new  movement.  to  make  an  old  man  young.    The 

The  beautiful  head  and  face  which  look  with  which   she  favoured  the 

crowned  this  sylph-liko  form  were  gentlemen  on  their  presentation  was 

wortliy  of  it.     In  average  faces  the  quite  a  study  in  its  way.     Her  eves 

power  of  expression  is  ])retty  evenly  were  on  this    occasion    thorougjuj 

divided  among  the  leading  features,  unveiled,  and  from  their  beautifnl 

but  in  Eila's  her  eyes  seemed  almost  depths  came  such  a  beam  of  kindly, 

to  monopolise    it     It    would    have  frank,  gracious  cordiality,  that  Beri> 

been  hard  to  find  a  sweeter  mouth  rand's  heart  vibrated  like  the  indaz- 

when    the    eyes   were    smiling;    it  needle  of  a  telegraphic  madune,  and 

would  have  been  difficult  to  match  thero  seemed  to  strike  into  hia  b^ 

the  delicate  outline  of  the  face,  or  wildered  mind  some  vague^  dreamj 

the    exquisite    chiselling    of    every  association   of    a   sweet    strain    of 

featural  detail ;    nothing    could    be  music  floating  through  the  rosy  air 

more  finished  than  the  contour  and  of   a  still    summer  morning^   amid 

fo^e  of  the    high-bred  little   head,  the  exquisite  breath  of  dewy  wild- 
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flowers.     Even  Pigott  was   not  un-  hare  been  this :  *^  Oh !  if  old  M^Kil- 

moved,  for  he  actually  forgot,  until  lop  would  only  produce  some  of  that 

it  was  all  but  too  late — ^that  is,  for  Steinberg  I"    His  eye^  therefore,  was 

a  full  minute — the  glass  of  sherry,  as  dim  and  responseless  as  the  sal- 

with  which  no  well-regulated  palate  mon's  on  the  sideboard ;  and  Eila, 

can  dispense  as  an  immediate  sequel  recognising  intuidrely  a  subject  who 

to  dear  soup.  was  to  be  no  subject  of   hers,  said 

Morna  glanced  across  the  table  to  inly,  **  Here   is   an   oyster."    That 

see  the  effect  produced  by  her  step-  even  this  impenetrable  mollusc  could 

sister.     By  what  law  of  association  be  turned  to  her  own  aceount,  how- 

wss  it  that  a  certain  strange  new  ever,  in  some  shape  or  other,   was 

hgfat  upon  Bertrand's  face  instantly  obviously  the  young  lady's  convic- 

recaUed  to  her  her  own  self -reviled  tion ;  otherwise  why  should  she  have 

image  in  the  mirror  on  the  afternoon  turned  upon  him  tiie  battery  of  her 

of    that  pleasant  day  when  he  and  brightest    glances    during    dinner? 

she  had  first  sat  by  the  river  ?  and  why  should  he  have  been  selected, 

recalled  it  with  a  sudden  indefinite  and  Bertrand,  who  sat  by  her,  left 

sense  of  pain  ?  altogether  out  in  the  cold  ? 

Eila  having  satisfied  the  cravings  Pigott,  who  saw  through,  or  flat- 

of    her  step-mother's  afiection,  and  tered  himself  that  he  saw  through, 

having  done  a  little  business  in  the  everything,  by  no  means  allowed  his 

same  way  on  her  account  with  her  tranquillity  or  his  dinner  to  be  dis- 

father  and  with  Morna,  seated  her-  turbed  by  his  high  privil^es.  "Don't 

hM  between   her  father  and   Ber-  know  what  her  game  may  be,  just  at 

trand,  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  the  present,"  he  thought;  "but  it  is  a 

curiosity  of  her  relatives  as  to  her  game :  tremendous  pair  of  eyes,  to 

own    history  during    the    last    few.  be  sure  I     Salad,  please,  Jenkmson.'' 

weeks.  "Had  you  a  large  party,   Eila?" 

"  You  have  greatly  enjoyed  your-  asked  Morna. 

self,  dear  child,  I  fondly  hope  ?"  said  "  No ;  a  few  people  came  from  time 

Mrs.  M^Killop.  to  time,  and  the  house  was  pretty 

**  Pretty     well,     thanks,     dearest  full  for  '  the  Twelfth ;'  but  most  of 

mamma."  (2f.B. — These  ladies  were  the  people  were  rather  stupid.     It 

for  ever  expressing  by  lavish  terms  didn  t  seem  like  *the  Twelfth.*     The 

of    endearment    the    ferocious    and  gentlemen  didn't  seem  to  care  about 

truculent   feelings  which    each    au  shooting  even;  they  went  out  late 

fond,  cherished  for  the  other.)  "  They  and  languid ;  they  came  home  eariy 

were  all  so  kind,  and  pressed  me  so  and  languid ;  they  must  have  shot 

to  stay  that  I  could  hardly  make  my  languidly,  I  should  think,  from  the 

escape ;  but  I  did  long  to  be  home  size  of  their  bags ;  they  were  too  lan- 

again  ;  so  here  you  have  me  back  to  guid  to  speak  even ;  men  they  sat 

toise  and  worry  you  all ;"  and  sho  half  the  night  in   the   dining-ro<»n 

favoured  Pigott  with  a  three-quarter  after  dinner,  but  were  no  better  when 

glance,  which  seemed  to  say,    "  If  they  came  into  the  draw!ng-ro(»n — 

you  are  very  good  and  nice,  perhaps  in  fact,  just  the  same,  except  that 

you  shall  be  teased  and  worried  too ;  their  faces  were  red,  and  they  fell 

don't  despair."    But  Pigott  was  not  asleep  in  their  chairs.   .They  were 

going   to  let   himself    be  surprised  really  rather  dismal — so  different," 

again.     He  was  at  that  moment  earn-  her  eyes  seemed  to  teH  Pigott,  "  from 

estly  engaged  with  a  splendid  piece  what  you  are,  I  am  sure." 

of  salmon,  and  if  he  h^id  spoken  out  "  Poor  Eila !  you  have  been  quite 

the  aspiration  of  his  heart,  it  would  a  martyr,"  said  Morna. 
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"Oh,   quite;   I    hope    you    have  Twelfth,*     Captain     Pigott?" 

been  more  brilliant  here  ?''  tinned  Eila. 

"I  think  we  have  not  been  so        "Oh  yes,  we  had   an    excellenl 

very  languid  at  all  events ;  I  think  bag." 
we  have  been  very  happy."  "  And  who  shot  best  f  * 

"  You  have  had  people  here  V"  "Mr.   Cameron,   I  think;  but  i4 

"  Yes,  although  it  is  not  very  civil  wasn't  quite  certain — it  lay  ' 

in  you  to  suppose  that  that  was  ne-  him  and  me." 

cessary  to  our  happiness ;   we  have        "  That     is     his     modesty, 

had  Mr.  Tainsh  and  Mr.  Duncanson  M^Killop,"     said     Bortnuid ;  .   "  hi 

here."  reaUy  made  the  bag;  my  onlytri^ 

"  How  unfortunate  I  am  to  have  umph  was  beating  Mr.  Duncanson.'* 
missed  them  I"  £ila  turned  her  eyes  on  her  narfc 

"They    arc    coming    back,  dear  neighbour  for  the  first  time,  Cfoly 

choild,"  said  Mrs.  M'Killop.  for  an  instant ;   but  she  gave  him 

"I  am  so  glad — ^whon  ?"  a  full  benefit  which  seemed  to  eat 

"I  believe  the  day  is   uncertain,  many    powerful     eight-day    olodu 

but  very  soon."  ticking  all  through  his  veins  ;*  then 

"  T  am  so  glad."  she  dropped   her  long  lashea'  and 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wore  so  en-  said,— 
thusiastic    about   cither   of    them,"        "I  hope  he  bore  his  defeat  well, 

laughed  MoiTia.  and  showed  a  great  deal  of    high 

"  Oh,  indeed,  yes  ;  everybody  likes  principle." 
Mr.  Tainsh,  and  Mr.  Duncanson  is        "  He  showed  a  good  deal  of  h%h 

too  sinp^ularly  rude  and  ill-tempered  temper  at  all  evente,"  said  Pigofet 
not  to  be  interesting."  ''Oh,   poor  fellow!   he    lu^    lost 

Mrs.M'Killop's  crest  began  to  rise,  his  money ;   it  was  enough  to  pot 

"  My  dear  Eila,"   she  said,  "  I  beg  him   out  a  little,"  cried  Mrs.  M*Kil. 

you  won't  run  him  down.     He  is  a  lop. 

remarkably  clever,  intelligent,  agree-        "Yes,  yes,"  assented  Eila;  "fliat 

able,  well-principled  young  man."  certainly  was  ;   poor  follow  I   it  was 

"  Of  course,  dear  mamma,  that  rather  exigeant  of  you.  Captain  I^ 
only  adds  to  his  interest  I  am  so  ott,  to  expect  him  to  keep  hia  tai^ 
anxious  to  get  his  receipt  for  being  per,  when  it  is  so  much  less  trouble- 
rude,  and  cross,  and  agreeable,  and  some  to  lose  it,  and  when  he  loaea 
stupid,  and  intelligent,  all  at  the  nothing  by  losing  it  Principle  ia 
same  time,  and  still  equally  popular ;  a  most  useful  thing — I  must  really 
it  would  be  most  useful  to  me  with  take  to  it" 

my  shocking    temper ;"    on  which        "  You  must  have  a  private  piet 

score,  however,  her  eyes  confided  to  at   young    Duncanson,    I    snapeet, 

Pigott  that  h^  at  least  need  have  no  Eila,"    said    Mrs.     M'Killop,     witii 

anxiety.  •swiftly-rising  choler.     "Haa  he  not 

"  She*ll  tire  of  all  this  eyeing  be-  been  sufficiently  devoted,  not  eiMNi|^ 

fore  I  do,"  thought  that  gentleman,  conquered  by  your  how9  mom  f" 
turning  on  her  a  countenance  as  ox-        "  Mamma,  you  are  the  derereat 

pressionless  as  the  dead  wall  of  a  of  people;  I  am  certain  that 

cotton-mill.  exactly   be    the    reason.     I 

"  Yea,  yes,  Eila,"  laughed  Morna,  thought  of    it  before ;  nothing 

" I  wish  you  would  get  his  receipt;  could   make  me   so   blind    to    lua 

you  know  how  we  all  suffer   from  merits  when  you  see  them  ao  deaify. 

your  violence.''  Now  I  think  of  it,  he  ia  not  Tery 

"Had  you  great   sport   on   'the  civil  to  me;  but  then  he  ia  ahra^ 
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preoccupied,  and  that  is  not  Mr.  Dun-  house— crumbling  walls  and  mossy 

canson's  fault.    Somebody  else  is  the  battlement^and  ancient  woods  on 

real  culprit — somebody  else  should  one  side,  and  the  beautiful  bright 

bear  the  blame,''  turning  her  wicked  chateau  on  the  other,  with  gardens 

eyes  (m  Moma's  blushing  face ;  *^and  and  shrubberies  and  terraces  all  in 

I  havb  been  unjust  to  Mr.  Duncan-  the  most  perfect  order.     Such  a  con- 

son — selfish  and  unjust"  trast,  you  know — *a  picture  of  the 

"You   see,   gentlemen,"    snorted  Past  and  the  Present  in  the  same 

Mrs.  M'Killop,   "how  exacting  this  frame,' as  Captain  Fearon  said — and 

young  lady  is.     If  you  are  not  very  the  Loma  running  down  between 

gallant    you  will    be  having  your-  them,    with    a    little    cascade   just 

selves    abused    just  like  poor  Mr.  under    the   bridge   that   joins    the 

Duncanson."  two    sides — a     light,     airy-looking, 

"Oh,   ungenerous  mamma!    just  iron  bridge.     I  never    saw  such  a 

when  I  have  made  the  amende.     We  lovely  place ;  and  fancy  its  belong- 

had  a  charming  picnic,  by  the  by,  ing  to  some  stupid  old  man    who 

the  other  day,"  she  continued,  turn-  never  lives  there,  but  is  something 

ing  the  subject,  "  to  such  a  delight-  or  other  on  the  other  side  of  the 

fm  old  castle."                          *"  world.     If    it    was    mine    I    could 

"Dalquhaim,    of    course,"   cried  never   bear    to    leave  it     I    never 

Mrs.    M'Killop ;    "  the    oldest    pro-  coveted  anything  half  so  much.     I 

perty  of  our  ancestors  the  Parlanes,  wish    the    proprietor   would  ^  adopt 

Moma,   confiscated  in  the  '15  "  (it  me,   or    leave  it  to  me,   or    some- 

certainly  could    not    have   been  at  thing." 

all  a  paying  thing  to  be  an  ancestor  "  And  don't  you  know  who  the 

of  Mrs.   M'Killop's) — "a  noble   old  proprietor  is?"    asked  Mrs.   M'Kil- 

place — ^in  the  family  for  centuries  lop. 

— for  it  is  quite  certain  that  Fear-  "  No — yes,  by  the  by,  I  did  hear 

goish    Parlane  was    killed    at    the  his  name ;  Sir  Kichard  or  Sir  Robert 

battle  of  Largs ;  and  if  so "  something  or  other." 

"  And  if  so  ;  dearest  mamma,  it  is  "  Cameron." 

quite  certain  that  he  could  have  had  "  Yes,  that  was  it ;  and  a  stupid 

nothing   to    do  with   the    picnic    I  old  creature  he  must  be." 

was  going  to  tell  you  about,  which  "  Sir  Roland  Cameron,  my  dear," 

was  not  at  Dalquhaim  at  all,  but  at  said  Mrs.  M'Killop,  with  awful  em- 

another  noble   old  place— Aberlona  pressement^  "is  the  proprietor.    He 

Oastle.    You  know  it,  I  suppose  ?"  is  also  the  uncle  of  our  friend  Mr. 

"  ELnow  it  ?     In  the  year  sixteen  Cameron  here,  who  may  not  like  to 

hundred  and "  hear  lus  nearest  relative  spoken  of 

"Yes.     Well,  it  was  at  Aberlona  go  lightiy." 

Castle — a  splendid  old  ruiii  hanging  "  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron  ?"  cried  Eila, 

on  a  clifi*  over  the  sea,  and  splendid  turning  on  him  meh  a  look  <tf  be- 

old  woods  all  round  it ;  and  such  a  witohingly  innocent   contrition,    "  I 

beantif id  house  t — the  modem  house,  do  beg  your  pardon ;  but  of  course, 

I  mean — standing   in   such  a  situa-  you  laiow,  I  couldn't  possibly  know 

tioo,  with  terraces  all  down  to  the  anything  about  it    I  hope  you  are 

very  shores  of  the  bay.    We  went  not  dreadfully  fond  of  him.     I  hope 

in  a  boat  the  last  half  of  the  jour-  you  are  not  very  angry  with  me  f' 

ney;  and  when  we  turned  into  the  The  eye-battery  blazed  into  Ber- 

Uttle  bay  it  burst  on  us  quite  un*  trand  point-blank^  throwing,  as  it 

expectedly.     On  one  side  you  saw  were,  incendiary  bombs  and  all  man- 

the  ruin,  and  on  the  other  the  new  ner  of  explosives  and  combustibles 
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right  into  the  centre  of  his  dazzled        "  I  am  highly  flattorod  by 

and  mazed  inner  consciousness.  asked  to  make  the  promise,  and 

''Angry   with    you,   Miss  M^Kil-  may  depend    upon    my  doing 

lop!''    he    stammered;     "oh    no!  best" 
that    would    bo    something    like —        Eila    thanked    him    with 

La!    ha!— oh  no,  that   would  be —  beam  (Bcrtrand  could  have 

wouldn't  it?    Yes,  I  assure  you,  a  a  plate  at  him  for  the  stolidi^ 

sort  of  impossible — ahem — eh  ?  he !  which    he    receiyed    it)    and    con  — 

be!*'  tinned    her  account  of  the  picnic^ 

In  acknowledgment  of  which  ex-  which  had  no  doubt  been  much  Hk^ 

tremely  Ipcid  disclaimer  of  outraged  other  picnics ;  but  which — described 

family  feeling,  and  perhaps  in  pity  by  Eila  in  her  musical  Yoice.   witia 

for  it,  the  eyes  were  slowly  drooped,  every  little  incident  pointed  dt  he«- 

and  Eila  went  on, — "  You  know  I  funvete^  and  her  clear,  silyery  itm^ 

only  called  him  stu])id  for  not  liking  — appeared  to  Bertrand  to  have  been 

Lis  beautiful  place,  and  I  am  sure  a  festiral  of  unriy ailed  attractions. 

you  agree  with  mo  that  he  ought  to  "  It  was  wonderfully  pleasant,"  she 

like  it."  concluded,    "considering   how   dull 

"  I  am  sure,  if  it  is  anything  like  and  stupid  the  people  all  were,  ex- 

your    picturesque    description,    he  cept    Captain    Fearon^'    (Bertrand 

ou<rht  to  like  it"  felt  that  the  Captain's  alleged  vi?a- 

"  What!  have  you  never  seen  it?"  city  did  not  improve  hig  opinion  of 

*'  N — no,   I    am    sorry  to  say  I  the  picnic).     "  Nothing  would  make 

haven't."  them  laugh;   at  last  that  made  w 

•'Never  seen  your  uncle's  place!"  laugh,  and   I'm  afraid  wo  behaved 

"  Never ;  but  now  I  am  all  curiosi-  very  ill "  (Bcrtrand  was  sure  Cap- 

ty.     1  shall  certainly  go  and  see  it  tain  Fearon  had, — "the  snob  I**) — 

before  I  leave  Scotland."  "and  at  last  I  got  quite  into  dis- 

"  You  must  indeed,  and  you  must  grace ;  for  fat  old  Mrs.   Ringwood 

go  too.  Captain  Pigott ;  you  never  tumbled  into  the  sea  when -we  wwe 

saw  anything  half    so  lovely.     Do  re  -  embarking,   and    her   dau^ten 

you  sketch  ?"  screamed   and   nearly  fainted,   and 

"  In  a  very  small  way,"  said  Pigott  Captain  Fearon  was  obliged  to  go 

"  Oh,  then,  will   you    do   me  a  in  after  her  (in  shallow  water,  jaa 

favour  ?"  know)  in  his  beautiful  plum-c61oiii«d 

"  With  pleasure."  knickerbocker   stockings ;    and  flhe 

"  A  g^reat  favour,  though."  was  so  heavy  to  pull  out  that  G^>- 

"  With  (/r^a^  pleasure.''  tain  Fearon  fell  under  the  water, 

"  Then  you  must  take  a  sketch  of  and  they  both  disappeared  for  a  fisir 

t}ic  tower  from  the  bridge  and  give  seconds,  and  then  came  up  looking 

it  to  me;  I  worked  at  it  for  an  hour  so  dismal" — here    the    recolleolion 

and  a  half,  and  could  make  nothing  revived  Eila's  laughter  to  such  an 

of  it     I  shan't  be  happy  till  I  liave  extent  that  she  was  unable  to  go  on* 

a  sketch  of  it"  for  a  time—"  Mrs.  Ringwood  looking 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  try ;  but  like  a  great  seal,  with  her   brown 

if  you  failed  to  satisfy  yourself,  I  front  on,  and  Captain  Fearon  iHth 

fear  I  am  not  likely  to  succeed  in  all  his  fine  curls  hanging  like  strfair 

doing  so."'  over  his  nose;    so  that  I  lao^aa 

"Oh,    I  know  you  will" — as    if  till  tears  ran  down  my  face,  and  I 

Pigott's  appearance  alone  was  con-  could  not  help  saying  tnat  it  put  ao 

elusive  evidence  of  his  eminence  in  in  mind  of  the  scene  m  the  "  CoUead 

art — "  so  it  is  a  promise  ?"  Bawn,"  where  Myles  jumps  into  the 
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after  Eilah  O'Connor :  and  by  prefcirence ;  and  with  him  Pigott 
[lingwood  scolded  me,  and  her  was  carding  and  teasing  that  lamen- 
ters  muttered  something  about  table  topic  with  an  unruffled  calm 
lessness ;'  and  Captain  Fearon,  which,  considering  what  he  had 
s  a  great  dandy'*  (ha !  ha  I  recently  been  enjoying,  was  to  Ber- 
nd  was  glad  of  that),  *'  was  trand  simply  inexpUcable. 
cross  and  sulky,  and  wouldn't  ^^  She  may  hate  me  as  much  as 
to  me,  although  we  had  been  she  likes,"  he  thought ;  ^^  but  as  for 
friends  before,  so  that  I  was  seeing  anything  in  Pigott,  she  can't, 
quite  in  disgrace ;  and  al-  you  know — simply  can't  A  capital 
1  I  tried  all  the  way  home  to  fellow,  of  course~-a  delight^l  fellow 
ise  and  be  sorry,  whenever  I  among  meUy  when  he  likes;  but  as 
[  at  the  two  shipwrecked  un-  for  the  other  thing— oh  no— oh 
ates  I  broke  down  again,  and  dear,  no  I — preposterous !" 
ed  the  picnic ;  but  I  wouldn't  In  the  drawing-room  Moma  did 
missed  the  drowning  scene  for  not  seem  to  be  quite  in  her  usual 
ing."  And  Bertrand,  listening  spirits,  but  that  might  only  have  been 
merry  music  of  her  laughter,  by  comparison  with  the  exuberant 
sorbing  stray  fragments  of  sun-  gaiety  of  her  step-sister.  That 
IS  they  passed  on  their  way  to  young  lady  had  a  hundred  little 
,  felt  that  he  would  like  to  go  iDits  of  airy  gossip  to  tell,  a  hun- 
)icnic  with  her,  and  behave  ill  dred  litUe  laughing  sketches  of  her 
bier,  and  be  in  Coventry  with  visit  and  co-inmates  to  retail, 
ind  even  tumble  overboard  mysteries  of  dress  to  unfold,  od- 
ler  (not  Mrs.  Ringwood),  al-  dities  to  caricature,  beauties  t6 
1  it  should  be  in  stockings  of  expatiate  upon,  touching  each  sub- 
i  purple  and  upper  garments  ject  with  the  lightest  of  touches, 
costliest  velvet.  and  gliding  from  one  to  another 
I  so  the  dinner  passed  off,  and  with  a  most  facile  espUglerie.  At 
lies  passed  away,  and  over  the  last  her  budget  was  exhausted,  and 
Bertrand  was  very  silent,  she  said,  "Now,  Morna,  Fve  told 
wondering  why  Eila  had  you  all  about  myself ;  now  for  your 
a  sudden  antipathy  to  him  experiences.  What  have  you  been 
d  felt  that  she  scarcely  seem-  about  ?" 
>  notice  his  existence,  and  "  Nothing  particular,  Eila." 
as  imaccustomed  to  total  "  Nothing  particular  ?  then  I  sup- 
t  from  the  fair  sex),  dimly  pose  our  two  guests  are  as  stupid 
ling  why  a  glance  of  her  eye  as  they  look  ?" 
I  make  him  feel— feel— like —  "  Stupid,  Eila  ?  do  you  think 
bang  it  I  like  that ;  dimly  they  look  stupid  ?" 
ring  if  she  had  made  it  up  "  Oh,  dreadfully  heavy ! — ^parti- 
Captain  Fearon,  and  what  cularly  the  younger  one,  Mr. — Mr. 
f  fellow  Fearon  was — that  is,  — the  nephew  of  the  uncle,  you 
his  plum-coloured  stockings  know  ?" 
thoroughly  dry,  and  his  "Mr.  Cameron?" 
ithine   locks  restored  to  their  "Yes." 

1  curL      No  glory  sat  on  the  "  Well,   you're  quite  wrong :    ho 

ate   Pigott's   face   for  all  the  is    not    the   least    stupid;    neither 

sunshine    that    had    been  is    Captain    Pigott    Oh    no!     Mr. 

ig  on   it   for  an  hour.     Wool  Cameron  is  not  at  all  stupid— quite 

s  we  are  aware,  Mr.  M^Killop's    the  reverse — in  fact^  he  is  just " 

rsational  staple — colonial  wool,  Morna  stopped,  conscious  that  she 
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was  blushing,  and  that  her  step- 
sister was  looking  at  her  with  a  half- 
sinile  from  under  her  long  eyelashes. 

**  Just  what,  Moma  f'  she  in- 
quired* 

*^Just  as  cloYcr  as  most  people 
one  meets,  I  mean/* 

**He  is  your  friend,  then,  of 
course  ?" 

"  We  are  very  good  friends." 

"  Ai*o  they  sociable  V 

"  Yes." 

"Botiof  them?" 

"  Yes — no — I  don't  know  ;  why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

^^ Because  it  will  make  all  the 
difference  while  they  are  here.  If 
they  are  stupid  and  sociable,  so 
mucli  the  worse;  if  they  are  nice 
and  sociable,  so  much  the  better. 
Are  they  nice  and  sociable  ?" 

'*  Yes,  said  Morna,  laughing ;  "  I 
think  they  are  nice  and  sociable." 

*•''  They  don^t  look  as  if  they  had 
been  chloroformed  in  the  evenings, 
like  the  people  at  Strathinan  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not" 

"Well,  if  they  are  nice,  they 
nuistn^t  be  allowed  to  shoot  every 
day." 

**  They  don^t,  as  it  is." 

"Then  what  do  they  do  with 
themselves  V" 

"Oh,  they  walk  about,  and  do 
all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Fish  ?" 

"  Sometimes."  • 

"That  interferes  with  your  mo- 
nopoly." 

"  No,  I  fish  too." 

"  With  them  ?" 

"Yes — at  least  Captain  Pigott 
never  fishes." 

"  You  fish  with  Mr.  Cameron, 
then  V" 

"  My  dear  Eila,  what  a  catechism 
you  are  1" 

"  But  you  do,  don't  you  ?" 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  do  sometimes." 
"  Then  he  is  nice  and  sociable  ?" 
"  I  said  so  before." 
"  And  the  evenings  ?" 


"  Well,  they  pass  somehow." 

"  Whist  r 

"No."      ■ 

"  Music  ?" 

"  Not  often." 

"  What  does  mamma  do  ?" 

"  tlcarU:' 

"  Oh,  tlioy  play  eearte  f" 

"  Yes — that     is — Captain 
does." 

"And   how    do  you   amuse  If 
Cameron,  or    how  does    he 
you  ?" 

"  Wo  talk  sometimes." 

"At     rare    intervals, — I    und 
stand.    Apropos  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
am  dying  to  take  you  to  see 
beautb^ul  old  castle.      Suppose 
make    an    expedition    there 
day  soon — ^next  week  ?" 

"Mr.  Tainsh  and  Mr.  DuncanaoD 
are  coming  back,  I  think,  next 
week." 

"Very  well,  we  can  take  thsm 
with  us  ;  and  oh,  Moma.  of  coune, 
the  very  thing — wo  might  get  your 
admirer,  Mr.  Duncanson,  to  take  u 
there  in  his  piqMi's  yacht;  it  wooU 
be  delightful,  and  make  the  joiiniey 
so  much  shOTter." 

"Yes,  it  would  be  veiy  pleeaant 
without  Mr.  Duncanson." 

"  Oh,  you  ungrateful .        We 

are  just  saying,  Captain  Pigotif* 
(the  gentieman  arrived  at  this  mo- 
ment)-—"wo  are  just  saying  how 
charming  it  would  be  to  make  an 
expedition  round  to  Aberkma 
some  day  next  week.  Yon  ue  I 
am  quite  a  fanatic  about  it  Do 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  tflv 
yourselves  away  from  the  gnnua  for 
one  day — ^next  week,  perii*pB  f ' 

"It  would  be  channing,*'  nid 
Pigott     "  Any  day  you  Eke  to  fix** 

"  Do  let  us  arrange  it,  then  ;*'  and, 
by  the  most  infinitesimal , J9i^^ra  el 
a  movement,  it  was  Buggeatad  to 
Pigott  that  he  might  scat  hhnanif 
by  her  on  the  so^  whioh  ha  Ad, 
stolidly,  probably  becanse  ha  know 
it  was  a  soft  and  comfortable  seat. 
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hat  ca7i  she  see   in   Pigott?  Eila    made     no    sigu    of    moying, 

the — ^what    the — why    the —  "Won't  you  come,  Miss  M*Killop? 

in  she  see  in  him  r*  thought  Tou  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  the 

id,    strolling    slowly    up    to  hills  look  at  this  time  of  the  even- 

who    was    sitting,    as    she  ing  from  the  terrace." 

'  was  at  this  point  of    the  '^  Thanks — ^not  to-night ;  I  belieye 

^,   by    the    window,   looking  I   am   a  little  tired ;"  and   so  fier- 

the  terrace.  trand  and  Moma  went  out  by  them- 

iiat    do    you    say  to  it,  Mr.  selres.     But  their  walk  that  night 

>n  f*  she  inquired.  was  far  from  a  success.     There  were 

Oh,     beautiful — perfectly  silences,    apologies,    forced    random 

that  cloud — what  a  tint! —  starts  into  tne  driest  of  subjects,again 

eeciness!*'  silences,  and   then    more^apologies. 

u  seem  to  be  in  the  clouds  What  could  it  all  mean?     Tt  must 

if,  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  Moma,  have  been  Bertrand*s  fault,  he  looked 

:    up    into    his    absent  face,  so  abstracted  and  dull ;  and  Moma 

3  talking    about  the    expedi-  evidently  thought  so,  for  she  looked 

up  now  and  then  into  his  thoughtful 

,  yes — of  course,  of  course."  face   in  a  simple,  questioning  way, 

d  would  you  like  it  ?"  ;  receiving,  however,  no  explanation, 

thing    so  much,"    said    Ber-  It  was    very   mysterious    and   un- 

entirely  innocent  of  the  sub-  pleasant 

I  the  tapi9 — ^he  was  in  "  the  The  summer  seemed  suddenly  to 
exation  of  a  dream" — a  mid-  have  taken  to  its  golden  wings  and 
r-night*s  dream  :  that  sofa  fled.  There  was  a  cloud  over  every- 
le  bank  whereon  the  wild  thing  to  night,  and  a  chillness.  Was 
blew — and  there  was  Titania  it  possible  that  from  so  sunny  a 
on  it,  "sticking  musk-roses  source  as  Ella's  presence  a  sudden 
sleek  smooth  head"  of  Bot-  mistral  had  come  forth,  blowing  a 
s  weaver.  damp  and  obscuring  haze  between 
n  in  Mr.  Duncan  son's  yacht?"  two  spirits  hitherto  so  congenial? 
f  oma.                                      '  Or  whence  else  had  it  come  ? 

s   he   a  yacht?      He's  very  "I    hear  Eila   singing,  I  think," 

I  like    yachting:    and    so  said  Moma  at  last,  in  a  painfully 

ison  has  a  yacht ?"  flat  tone  of  voice;    ^^and  periiaps 

;."  listening  to  her  would  amuse    us 

»tain  Pigott,  are  we  to  have  more   wan   walking   here    to-night 

2rU  to-night  ?"    cried    Mrs.  Shall  we  go  in  f* 

p.  Listening  to  horf     Where    was 

tainly.     I    am  perfectly    at  Bertrand's  wonted  gallant   enthusi- 

isposal,"   said  Pigott,   rising  asm  ?    Why  was  Moma  not  assured 

andoning    Titania    with  the  that  only  one  singing  voice,  and  that 

olid  calm.  her  own,  eould  tempt  him  indoors 

is  this  go  on  every  evening  ?"  on  sucha  ni^t,  and  from  a  tSU'd-tSts 

iSila,  also  rising,  and  joining  with  her  ?    She  was  not  so  assured, 

r  at  the  window.     "  Isn't  it  at  all  events ;  lor  Bertrand  only  said, 

tri$te  t  what  do  you  do  ?"  "  Perhaps  jron  woidd  prefer    it — I 

go    out    on    the    terrace,  daresay  you  are  tired;"  and  they 

going  to-night — are  we  not,  turned  towards  the  house.     As  they 

antf'  drew  neiar  to  the  windows,  the  re- 

frou  like."  frain  of  Ella's  song  floated  to  them 

II  we  go,  then  ?"  adding,  as  very  distinctly —> 
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"  Come  back  to  Erin,  Mayoarne«n !  3fa-  there   seemed  about  him — fluch  aft 

Come^™k,'*Aroon,  to  the  land  of  thy  ca°ie  about  Launcelot  in  the  castle 

birth!*'  of    King     Peliefi — *' a     marvellous 

greyte    cieareness,  that  the   player 

Very  sweet  indeed  would  the  lay  was    as  bright  as  though    all  the 

have  sounded  to  any  ears — ^very  sweet,  torches    of    the    world    had 

and  plaintive,  and  pleading ;  indeed  there  ;'*   and  in  his  -ears  there 

the  most   obdurate   Irish  absentee  a    voice    as    of    **the    low-tcmgoed. 

might  have  been  half  tempted  back  Orient '"   and  when   '^  Wings"    had 

to  face  *'Rory  of  the  Hills'*  in  de-  borne    Moma   to  the   end  of   their 

ference  to  such  an  appeal;  but  to  pathetic  flight  of   touching   aspira- 

Bertrand     it     sounded     something  tion,  she  found  Chat  no  srmpaAhis- 

more     than    very    sweet,    and     he  ing  spirit  had  followed  on  her  track. 

walked  into   the   room  in  a  tumult  From  the  sofa  came  a  murmur  as  of 

of    thoughts  betwixt  pleasure  and  softly-flowing  waters,  and  from  the 

pain.  card-table  rang  a  shrill  female  cry 

What    a    heaven    upon    earth   it  of  triumph — "  The  king  I  game  atM 

would  be  to  be  addressed  as^^Ma-  rubber  I      Thrcc-and-sixpence,    Cap- 

voumecn''  by  such  a  voice,  in  the  tain  Pigott!''    Hereupon    the    sofa 

sunlight  of  such  eyes !     Ah,  what  woke  up. 

bliss!    But  did — was — rouM    there       "Another!  oh,  I  beseech' you  for 

be   any  one    so   highly   privilcsed  ?  another,  dearest  Moma  I" 
and     if    so,    did     he    wear    plum-        "  Another,     Miss   Qrant,    as  the 

coloured    knickcrbocker    stockings?  greatest  of  favours.'* 
0  ashes !      O    despair !      Eila   rose       But  the    favour  appeared  to  be 

the  moment  Bertrand    and    Morna  too     great — at    least    it     was     not 

entered ;  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  granted.     There  was  tliunder  in  the 

upon  to  resume  her  scat  at  the  piano,  air.    Miss   Grant    verily   believed" 

^*  I  am  too  humble  to  sing  when  the  otherwise,  how  could  she  have  wcfa 

prima  donna  is  here  to  sing,'*  she  a  dreadful  headache  ? — which  maide 

said.     "Dear  Moma,  I  have  missed  farther  vocal  effort  impossible.   There 

your  music   so  much  while   I  have  7nust    ccrUiinly  be   thunder  in  the 

been   away ;  you  must  sing   some-  air — Miss  M^Killop   agreed — ^full  of 

thing  now — will  you,  to  oblige  me  f"  svmpathy    and    condolence.       And 

"I  will  try,  but  f  feel  sure  that  then    Mrs.    M'Rillop,  snapping  the 

(  am  not  at  all  in  voice  to-night     I  clasp  of  her  purse  on  the  eTenins^s 

wish  you  would  sing  another,  first"  winnings,  thought  that  bed  was  uie 

"  Oh  no,  Vm  too  impatient ;  I  best  place  for  a  headache,  and  ear- 
can*  t  wait :  do,  pray,  let  us  have  ried  tlie  young  ladies  off;  but  before 
'  Wings.*  '*  they  went,    and  even    across  (heir 

Morna  complied,  and  Eila  seated  leave-taking,  the  mistral  blew  agun 

herself  on  the  sofa.     And  how  did  with    double  bitterness,  not  merely 

it  happen  ?    Was  it  by  electricity,  by  floating    the    damp    mist   between 

magnetism,  by  the  teaching  of  some  Moma   and  Bertrand,  but  dropping 

strange  spell,  that  Bertrand  instantly  a  sudden  cloud-curtain  between  fafim 

became  aware  that  he  might   seat  and  the  *^  marvellous  greyte  cleare- 

himsclf  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  un-  nesse,*'  so  that  it  went  from  him  as 

rebuffed,  and  even  welcome  ?     *^  How  it  came  to  him,  and  he  was  again  in 

it  came,   let  doctors  telL*'     Moma  the    cold,    dank    darkness — whMrei, 

had     scarcely    taken    fight     upon  however,   he   seemed  to   recognise 

**  Wings,"  before  Bertrand  had  gra-  with   an   enhanced  peroeptionf  that 

vitated  to  the  sofa;   and  instantly  Pigott    was    feaifuliy   defldeat  in 
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every  personal  grace  and  allurement  from  his  performance.     Still,  it  is 

^-distressingly     so — poor     fellow  1  astonishing  how  far  a  slight   and 

They  had  rather  a  grumpy  time  of  rather  inferior  piece  of  music  will 

it   in    divan    that    night .  Bertrand  go  sometimes ;  and  on  this  occasion 

mooned  and  moped — ^while,  as  bad  Pigott  managed,  by  dint  of  encoring 

luck  would  have  it,  Pigott's  spirits  himsdf    every    second   minute,    to 

were  more  buoyant  than  usual,  so  satisfy  his  own  requirements,  and 

that     he    would     have    conversed  eventually  to  send  Bertrand  off  to 

gladly ;  but,  failing  that  resource,  bed    in    a    towering    passion,    by 

KO    buoyant    was  he,   that  he  fell  nothing     more     elaborate     than — 
back  on  music    With  the  ear  of 

an  oyster  and  the  voice  of  a  saw,  "  jPMtty,  nretty  Polly  Ho-opkiDB, 

and     being    only    acquainted    with  How S'ye ao-oof-how d'ye do-oo ? 

,..,  ®.,fi         It*              ij  None  the  better,  Mr.  Tom-klOT, 

about    tno  eigntn   part  of    an    old  Of  seeing  yoa-oo— of  aee-eeiiig  you  :'* 

schoolboy  tune,  and  words  to  match, 

great  results  were  not  to  be  expected  and  then  da  capo. 


KING'S  TRANSLATION  OF  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

The  mass  of  early  Greek  fable  It  is  therefore  no  very  desperate 
which  we  call  mythology  has  a  experiment  on  the  public  taste  which 
wonderful  vitality  of  interest  The  Mr.  Ring  has  made  in  undertaking 
legends  which  formed  part  of  the  re-  a  poetical  version  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  morphoses,  especially  as  no  tolerable 
adopted  as  text-books  for  modern  English  translation  exists.  That 
schoolboys,  in  spite  of  some  very  which  is  best  known,  edited  and 
qoestionablo  characteristics  which  published  by  Dr.  Garth  in  1717  as 
might  seem  to  unfit  them  as  much  the  p^roducticm  of  *'  various  hands," 
for  one  purpose  as  the  other.  And  exhibits  for  the  most  part  only 
now,  just  as  they  are  losing  the  variety  of  bad  taste  and  loose  para- 
hold  which  they  so  long  maintain-  phrase.  The  Latin  original  has 
ed  almost  exclusively  in  our  public  dropped  out  of  use  in  our  schools 
schools,  they  are  becoming  the  sub-  of  late  years,  in  spite  of  the  great 
ject  of  grave  discussion  amongst  his-  beauty  of  the  versification  and  the 
torian%  and  philologcrs,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  stories  in  gene- 
storehouse  of  our  modern  poets,  ral  to  the  taste  of  boys ;  and  were 
It  was  long  a  reproach,  fair  or  un-  are,  no  doubts  some  objections  to 
fair,  against  the  Eton  or  Harrow  its  use  as  a  whole.  But  very  many 
boy,  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  passing  generation  remember 
about  the  scandals  of  the  court  of  it  as  almost  their  earliest  classical 
Olympus  than  he  did  about  the  acquaintance,  and,  we  will  be  bold 
British  Constitution.  It  would  not  to  say,  remember  it  with  a  very 
be  difficult  now  to  find  readers  of  the  lively  pleasure.  The  ripple  of  Ovid's 
furersexwho — thanks  to  Mr.  Morris's  melodious  stream  of  verse  charms 
graceful  poems — know  more  about  the  ear  and  fancy  stilly  and  what 
Eellerophon  and  the  Argonauts  than  little  mud  it  stirred  up  here  and 
an  average  schoolboy.  there  in  its  course,  has  left,  it  may 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Publins  Ovidius  Naso,  translated  in  English  Blank 

Verse  by  Henry  King,  M.A.    William  Blackwood  k  Sons :  1871. 
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be  safely  said,  no  permanent  trace  Those  men  could  hardly  have  been 
behind  it  very  cruel  to  the  brute  creation,  if 
The  name  *  Metamorphoacs,'  or  they  bcliered,  even  with  a  half -be- 
Transformations,  describes  suffici-  lief,  that  into  such  lower  forms  had 
cntly  the  principal  subject  of  Ovid's  passed  the  very  self  of  some  of  thoir 
poem.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  cur-  national  ancestors.  Some  such  be- 
rcnt  legends  of  men  and  women  lief  would  be  wholesome  enough 
having  been  transformed,  by  the  now  amongst  the  ruflSan  class  of  onr 
vengeance  or  the  caprice  of  the  gods,  population.  It  might  check  the 
into  lower  animals,  or  into  trees  or  hand  of  the  human  brute  who  ham- 
stones.  Such  legends  had  very  pro-  mers  his  unhappy  donkey  on  the 
bably  an  Eastern  origin.  But  tiicy  head,  or  "twists  the  tail"  of  the 
harmonised  well  with  tlie  popukur  poor  beast  he  is  driving  to  slaughter, 
creed  of  Greece,  which  gave  a  per-  if  he  knew  that  the  Humane  Society's 
sonal  existence  to  every  river  and  officer  had  the  power  of  translating 
mountain,  and  believed  that  in  every  him  forthwith,  like  Apuleius,  into 
forest  beech  or  oak  there  lay  hidden  an  ass,  or  giving  him  six  months  as 
some  spirit  of  the  wood,  Faun  or  a  bullock — a  masculine  lo— in  old 
Dryad,  which,  upon  occasion,  Smithfield.     But  the  metamorphoses 

of  modem  science  proceed  in  an  in- 

-  Could  slip  Its  bark  ond  walk."  ^^^^^    ^^^^      ^^    ^^e    now    taught 

Worse  fables  than  these  Trans-  that  it  is  the  beast  of  exceptional 
formations,  after  all,  have  been  can-  character  (and  who  is  also  fortunate 
onised  as  national  beliefs.  It  was  in  his  matrimonial  selection)  who 
not  an  ungentle  fancy,  though  it  develops  into  a  man,  and  not  the 
might  be  extravagant,  to  see  the  man  who,  for  his  sins,  descends  into 
shadow  of  a  lost  numanity  in  the  the  beast  The  new  faith  is  scarody 
favourite  shrub  or  flower,  or  catch  an  improvement  on  the  old.  It  » 
in  the  note  of  a  1>ird  the  tones  of  more  comfortable  to  beUere,  witii 
human  feeling.  They  were  no  sav-  Ovid,  that  the  monkeys  were  ori- 
ages,  who  could  so  sympathise  with  ginally  an  Ethiopian  tribe,  caDed 
the  inanimate  creation  as  to  imagine  Cercopes — ^men  with  mdimentanr 
that  the  Narcissus  and  Hyacinth  had  tails — who  were  developed  into  their 
once  been  beautiful  youths ;  that  the  present  form  as  a  punishment  for 
anemone — Flos  Adonis — was  the  their  cheating  propensities,  than  that 
form  in  which  the  goddess  of  love  we  ourselves  are  only  improved 
still  preserved  her  favourite,  and  that  gorillas.  The  moral  teaching  •f  the 
the  mulberry  drew  its  red  juice  from  fabulist,  than  men  may  make  beasts 
the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Babylonian  or  apes  of  themselves,  if  not  very  re- 
lovers  ;  who  dreamed  that  they  heard  condite,  is  at  least  infinitely  higher 
in  the  whistling  reeds  the  waU  of  the  than  the  conclusion  which  seems  to 
lost  nymph  Sjrrinx,  and  saw  in  the  follow  from  the  other  hypothesis — 
heliotrope,  ever  turning  its  face  to  that  any  such  moral  transformation  is 
the  sun,  the  love-lorn  Clytie,  vainly  really  nothing  more  than  going  baok 
striving  to  recall  the  lost  affec€on  of  to  the  good  old  days  of  oar  fore- 
Phcebus    Apollo.     No    enthusiastic  &thers. 

florist,  who  gives  to  his  favourite       Ovid's  moral  sense  Is  not  of  a 

flower  some  noble  or  graceful  name,  high    order,    as    wo    have    already 

and  watches  its  development  year  hinted,    but    certainly    he   teaches 

by  year  with  aficctionate  interest,  nothing  so  dangerous  as  this.     And 

can  &il  to  have  a  kindly  sympathy  here,   as    to    this  question  of    the 

with     these     imaginative     Greeks,  morality  of   the  heathen  poet^   lei 
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something  be  said  once  for  all  to  confine  himself   to  this  branch  of 
the  readers  of    the  present  trans-  J&Uble.     He  has  shown  considerable 
lation.     That  the  themes  chosen  by  ingenuity   in    weaving     the   whole 
the  Greek  and  Roman*  poets  were  into  one  continuous  series— connect- 
often  such  as  a  purer  taste  would  ing   the  sereral   legends   by  links 
avoid, — that    thoy  were    sometimes  which  are  sometimes,   it  must    be 
treated    by  them    in    terms  which  confessed,    of    a    very    slight    and 
offend     our    modem     delicacy, — is  arbitrary  character,   but  contriving 
notorious    to  the  merest  smatterer  in  this  way  to  mould  tiie  poem  into 
in  the  mythology  and  the  literature  a  sort    of    romance-history  of   the 
of  these  peoples.     That  an  English  early  world.     He  begins  with  the 
poet  can  deliberately  choose  some  of  first  and  greatest  mctamoiphosis — 
these  deformities  of  classical  genius,  that  of  C^os  into  order.     It  is  not 
and    clothe    them  in    language  ten  necessary  to  discuss    the  question 
times    more    objectionable,   because  .whether  or  not  he  drew  any  part 
it    is    English,   and    not    Greek    or  of  bis  cosmogony  from  the  Hebrew 
Latin — the  product  of  Christendom,  Scriptiurcs.     More  probably  he  f el- 
and  not  of   heathendom — we  have  lowed    the  traditionary  account  of 
unfortunately  a  striking  modem  ex-  the  origin  of   the  habitable  world 
ample.     Let  no  such   suspicion  at-  common  to  many  faiths  and    lan- 
tach  to  Mr.   King's  volume.     With-  guages.     It     is    enoueh    to    notice 
out    having   recourse    to    the  easy  how  remarkably  the  Mosaic  record 
expedient  of  omission,  he  has  pas-  of   *Hhe    Earth   without  form  and 
sea  over  the  hazardous  ground  into  void,'*  and  the  "  darkness  on  the 
which  his  author  occasionally  leads  face  of  the  deep,"   is  reflected  in 
him    with    a    light    and    safe    step  the  description  of  the  Roman  fabu- 
which   contracts    little  soil    in    the  list : — 
passage ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  *^  A  rude  unfeatared  mass.— 

said  for    some    earlier    translators.  ^^'"SrLT^iri®^^L!!l^:rJS?^l'L*^^^^^ 

■r.                   .,    ,                    1.    J.      i_  Ox   lU-matohed  tiuiigs  In  oxm  huge  neap 

Pagan   mythology  is   not  to  be  re-  compreased. 

duccd  to  the  rules  of  our  morality ;  Wo  Titan*  i^dened  yet  with  light   the 

but  with  this  understanding,  which  -^^  PhZ^be'fliled  anew  her  growing  horns  ;- 

applies    to    all    our    dealings    with  No  floating  Barth  in  ^ther  circnmlbsed 

heathen   literature,  there  is  in  this  »y  ^J  ihScT*'*^*  *""*  ^"™^^  '"^""^ 

translation    of    the    Metamorphoses  No  Amnhitrite  twined  her  circling  arms. 

no    wilful    offence    against    purity.  f»'»^»^;*«';^*'''^**»?^™i?^Ki^i^^ 

rm.                  rxUi-iA       *^    i.if^  Land  Stable  to  no  toot, —Watw  which  jrav© 

The  care  of  the  translator  m   this  no  space  to  swim,— and  Air  devoid  oriight.'* 

respect  does  equal  credit  to  his  skill  ,  ,  .  ' 
and  his  good  taste.  His  account  of  the  creation  of  man 
The  Roman  poet  collected  to-  follows  also  the  Mosaic  order,  plac- 
gether  the  marvellous  legends  which  m  ^^^  1*8*  '«  P^int  of  time  of 
were  told  in  different  forms  by  the  aU  Jibing  creatures.  The  passage 
Greek  fabulists,  or  which  had  been  «  ^eW  known,  and  finely  here  trans- 
introduced  from  other  sources  into  hited  : — 

the    national    mythology  ;     adding  "^^     ^^^  _^,    *.  ^           ..,.»_. 

also  here  and  ther^e,  it  iTSonjecture^  '  ^^SSSS^  l«l«d-«>me  holler  being 

some   original  fictions   of  his   own.  With  lofty  sonl,  and  capable  of  rale 

ject  of  transformations,  he  did  not  divine 


»  Tlic  Sun-ffod,  in  the  older  theogony,  was  not  Phoebus  Apollo,  but  the  son  of 
Hyperion,  of  the  race  of  the  Titans. 
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JJJIi*"*'*^®?^i^**^',S^*'^^°^ii1^*^!Su  Tho     increasing    wickedness    of 

ortheamendcdworldf—or  whether  Earth  -  i         i,-  ^   j  j  ^^  .iT 

Yet  new,  and  late  from  iEther  separate,  itill  mortals,  Which  drew  down  UDOn  the 

lietaincd  some  lingering  germs  of  kindred  whole  race  the  vengeance  of  heaven, 

Whl^^X'Promethena,  with  the  plastic  aid  ^^  another  point  in  the  world^s  his- 

Of  water  borrowed  flrom  the  neighbouring  tory  upon  which  the  fahuUsts  are  ID 

ForSSffn  tb.  likene..  of  the  aU^rdwIng  «!<?>>^nce     with     the     Soipturea. 

Gods:  Ovid  descnhes  the  Ruler  of  Olympus 

And,  while  all  other  creatures  souggit  the  as  taking  cognisance  of  the  growing 

WitS^wnward  aspect  grovollln;?,  gave  to  corruption    of    mortals,    in   phrases 

man  which  bear  a  very  remarkable  ro- 

"i' C^^l'^nYftJ.n^wlthVrd'S^  semblance    to    those  used    by    tho 

the  Stars.  sacrcd  chronicler  on  another  very 

And  thus  carth^s  substance,  rude  and  shape-  similar  occasion  : 

less  erst, 

Transmutod  took  the  novel  form  of  MAN.*'  "Of  man*s  condition  to  tlM  sUea 

Report  came,  inCunona :  which  to  diaprorc 
Ovid  follows  tho  Greek  Ilcsiod  in  *  »""  doping,  fl^m  Olynjpus  down  to  earth 

.11         J    r  1.1,    r  •  ^y  way  I  took,  and  putting  off  the  god, 

tho  legend  of  the  four  successive  ages  Disguised  in  human  semblaiice  widked  the 

of  men,  each  degenerating  from  its         world." 

predecessor.     First  came  the  golden  One  might  suppose  the  writer  had 

age,  before  Paradise  was  lost,  when  before  his  mind  the  very  words  of 

earth  brought  forth  all  good  things  the  Book  of  Genesis  :  "  Because  the 

in  spontaneous  abundance,  and  there  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great, 

was  no  more  need  of  labour   than  and  because  their  sin  is  very  griov- 

there  was  of    law.     Those    happy  ous ;  I  will  go  down  now,  and  soo 

days  upon  earth  were  when  good  whether  they  have  done  altogether 

King  Saturn  roisned  in  heaven.     He  according  to  the  cry  of  it  which  is 

was  dethroned  by  the  unfilial  Jupi-  come  unto  me ;  and  if  not,    I  will 

tcr,   and  with    this  new  ruler  the  know."      The     legends     told — and 

silver    a^e    succeeded — an    age    of  still  we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  the 

higher  civilisation,  but  less  virtue,  figurative  Hebrew  phrases — ^that  in 

It  was  followed  successively  by  the  those  days  gods  walked  the  earth, 

ages  of  brass  and  iron,  in  which  the  and  consorted  at  times  with  mortals, 

iirts  and  the  vices  grew  with  equal  In  such  guise  did  Jupiter  ask  hospi- 

growth.     Very  far  were  these  an-  tality  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Atcadia. 

cicnt  poets  from  our  modern  philo-  He,  to'  test  the  quality  of  his  strange 

Kophy,   which  ascribes  all  vice    to  guest,  set  before  him  as  a  meal  por- 

iterance,  and  all  virtue   to  educa-  tions  of  the  body   of  an  unhappy 

tion.     In  their  estimate,   ignorance  hostage  whom    he  slaughtered  for 

IS  not  onlv  bliss,  but  virtue.     The  the  occasion.    Then  the  fire  of  heaven 

good  old  days  were  those  in  which  fell  upon   the  accursed  house,  and 

not  only  were  *^the  miraculous  arts  Lycaon  himself    fled    howling  into 

of  reading  and  writing"  unknown  the  woods  in  the  shape  of  a  wolL 

to  men,  but  they  did  not  even  know  to  indulge  for  ever  in   the  horrid 

how  to  sow,  or  to  plant,  or  to  build,  banquet    which    he    had    devised, 

ft    was,   according    to    their    view.  Such  is  the  germ,  in  the  old  ipytho- 

^'  audacious   wickedness"   that  first  lo^,   of    that    strange    superstition 

invented    ships,   and    dug  into    the  which  seems  to  have  fixed  itself  for 

1>owels  of  the  tortured  earth  for  iron,  many  ages  in  tho  belief  of  the,nor- 

And  now  we  have  filled  np  the  cup  thern  nation.^,  and  which  is  by  no 

of    our  iniquity    by  railways,   and  means  extinct  even  at  this  day. 
steam-engines,  and  compulsory  edu-       But  this  single  example,  says  the 

cation!  poet,  was  not  onouglL    The  whole 
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mortal  race  were   condemned,   and  IieiswDdly.  while  lesB  wildly  Iporenel 

tViA  DflliKTA  fnllowMi       OviH  0ivA«  JL*  £^.°  ^^^  "  ^  entreata  tby  love  I    No  boor, 

1        i^'emge  louoweo.     U via  gives  at  jjo  8hq)herd  I-bo  herdsman  saes  thee,  rough 

l^igth     the     well-known     story    of  And  bnitiBh  as  his  charge.   Thy  Ignonbcc 

Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  sole  sur-  ,*  ^i?!^-      *     u  t       %#i 

-_  1  J.U  ru!!_»      X  1*  knows  not  whom,  unreasoning.    Mine 

vivors,    and  the  authors  of  a  new         the  steep 

race.     From  that  pomt  he  no  longer  Of  Dolphos,— OtooB,— Tenedos,— the  realms 

follows    the    course   of    the   world's  gf  1^»V>»-^  }ty a^re M/ova.    Invoice 

louows   me   course   oi    ine  worm  s  Eeveals  what  was, and  is, andia  to  (jome. 

history,  but  becomes  highly  discur-  Hlne  music,  wedded  to  immortal  song  l 

sive;  recounting,  sometimes  briefly,  ^y  shaft  is  sure-anrest  save  one,  whose  barb 

oiTc,  t^^/uxluug,  ov/«x«M«*«o  kjxx^xmj,  g^ingg  now  my  inmost  soul.    Mine  too  the 

sometimes  with  elaborate  detail,  all         litme 

the  most  striking   of    the    legends  PJ>^^S**^  ,^®.*?P**fi '^**'*5"'l?^™^ 
«,u;«u   Ur.  *^,,^A  ?«  4\^^  **««v«.  v.^^*^       The  Healer:*  and  the  virtues  of  all  herbs 

which  he  found  m  the  early  poets  iknow:  alas  l  that  never  one  Wall 

and  fabulists — the  only  current  lit-  Hath  nower  on  love  I  and  all  the  arts  which 

erature  of  his  day--choosing,  as  has  ^n  others,  fell  to  help  their  lord  alone  1- 
been  said,  especially  though  not  ex- 
clusively,   those    which    had    some  The  description  of  the  hot  chase, 
case  of  transformation  as  their  cli-  admirable  in  the  original,  is  scarcely 
max,  and  introducing  them  for  the  less  so  in  the  translation  :- 
most  part  by  such  links  of  connec- 

finn  ftff  hia  injrpniiifv  pan  devifio  *'  ^^  when  the  greyhound  o'er  the  level  plain 

tion  as  nis  mgenmty  can  aevise.  Pursues  the  l5re,-both  speeding,  one  for 

Of  course,  m  such  a  series,  the         prey 

loves  of  the  gods,  as  a  favourite  sub-  4^^  one  for  MfOi— m  nearer  yet  he  wins 

.*  'A\^  %•        •  •     1  And  nearer. — ^holds  her  now  lor  sure,  and 
ject  with  his  originals,  occupy  a  con-  close  «««  «/f  .u*^,  uuu 

spicuous  place.     The  stories  are  told  With  eager  muzzle  pants ;— she  knowing 

by  the  Roman   poet  with  a  fluent  k  shSbSte'cn  or  not,  with  hair-breadth  turn 

grace  which  loses  little  m  the  hands  Baffling  the  gripe,  one  moment  yet  the  fongs 

of  his  translator.   Apollo's  courtships  ^^^p^C"?  *"*  **  ^^  *^^  twain:- 

-         -         \  X        j_  the  God 

were  so  far  ot  an  innocent  nature.  To  speed  by  passion  urged,  the  Maid  by  fear, 

that  many  of  them  may  be  resolved.  But  still  the  swifter  he,  to  whom  love  lends 

without  much  forcing  of  the  aUe-  ^^f'   ^°  '^"P"*'   ^  **•'  "^^  **" 

gory,    into    a    passion    for  flowers.  Till,  wellnigh  in  his  grasp,  upon  her  locks 

The  story  of  the  heliotrope  has  been  She  feehi  his  hot  breatfi  play." 

already    noticed.     The    lotus    had        jt  ^ould  be  impossible  to  repro- 

once  been  his  favourite  nymph  Dry-  ^^^e  faithfully  in  an  EngUsh  version 

ope.     Daphne,  pursued  by  his  too  ^he  OVidian  poUsh  of  the  well-known 

ardent    attentions,    and    trying    to  lines: 

escape,  is  changed  at  her  own  prayer 

into  a  laureL  just  as  the  god's  easer  *'Alter  Inhasuro  almilis,' lam  Jamque  tenere 

-.»«.«    «•«    «^»:»»  v.«-   «#fL.    «    r^«  Sperat,  ot  extento  stringlt  vestigia  rostro ; 

arms  are   seizing  her  after  a  long  ^^  ;„  ambiguo  estrtn  sit  deprensus,  et 

chase.    Apollo  s  passionate  appeal  to  /      ipsls 

the  nymph  as  she  flies  from  him  is  M<>^^J?,  eripliur.  tangentiadue  ora  relin- 

well  rendered  by  Mr.  King : —  **    ' 

But  Mr.  King  has  not  unsuccessfully 

»*0h  stay  I  oh  Maiden,  stay  I  No  foe  pur-  attempted  it 

Thy'footBteps.   Let  the  Unnb  the  wolf,  the        The  nymph's  name  is  still  borne 

deer  by  a  class  of  pretty  shrubs,  tiie  best 

The  lion  fly,  or  trembling  doves  the  kite.  i^nwn  nf  wKi<4i  t«  nc^rhAna  the  me7.- 

Their  natural  foes-'tls  love  that  follows  Known  01  wmcn  w  pernaps  ine  mez. 

thee!  creon,  or  as  the  Spaniards  gallantly 

Ah  Heaven!  if  thon  shouldst  Ml,  or  thoma  ^^   U    ^^^  a  hdv-lanrd  :"  but  our 

should  wound  ^      ,  ,  .  •' n«  *         ^*  ±u^ 

Those  dainty  limbs— and  I  tho  cause !   All !  common  laurel  IS  really  one  01  the 

TT    ■*®    V  *v      *u  .  ;*  *v  *m     ^  cherry  tribe,  mid  must  be  assigned 

How^ugh  thy  path  1    If  thou  m«.<  fly,  yet  to  a  humbler  origlD. 
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One  of  tho  finest  episodes — ^if  the  speare  was  quick  to  discern.  The  no- 
term  can  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  tion  of  two  lovers  conversing  through 
book  which  is,  in  fact,  all  episodes  a  chink  in  the  wall,  and  imprint- 
— is  that  of  the  Fate  of  Phaeton  ;  ing  kisses  on  either  side  of  the  enTi- 
who,  eager  to  make  good  his  claim  ous  partition  which  separated  them, 
tobetheoffsprine,  ashewasrqmted,  was  a  manifest  temptation  to  its 
of  the  god  of  day,  obtained  from  personal  rendering  by  Peter  Snout, 
that  deity,  in  recognition  of  his  birth,  with  his  lime  and  stone  and  rough- 
the  promise  to  grant  whatever  boon  cast  Shakespeare  has  condemned 
ho  asked.  Too  late  the  father  re-  the  story  to  a  comic  immortality,  fso 
pented  of  his  promise,  when  the  far  as  English  readers  are  concemod. 
youth  mad£  his  request  to  drive  for  The  heroine,  though  Ovid  calls  her 
one  day  tlie  chariot  of  the  sun.  ^*  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Apollo  foresaw  tho  catastrophe,  but  East,'*  will  always  be  associated  in 
the  oath  which  ho  had  sworn  by  our  minds  with  "Flowers  of  ocUons 
Styx  was  irrevocable.  Fivery  one  savours  sweet;"  and  oar  apprecia- 
knows  tho  sequel — how  the  young  tion  of  the  catastrophe,  even  in  Mr. 
aspirant,  Jike  Prior's  "  Kitty,"  the  King's  translations,  is  sadly  marr«d 
beautiful  Quecnsbcrry,  by  our  recollection  of  its  present- 
i4  ^u*  I    ^  *!.    t.  -I  *  *w     A^^  "i<^"*  before  the  Duke  of  Atiiena 

•     "  Obtained  tho  chariot  fbr  a  day,  r««:*.:»:«—      ^       i.  u      •     n      ai_ 

And  Bct  the  world  on  fire.'^  Criticism  repeats  mechanically  the 

shout    of    the    courtly    audicijco — 

It   was    in  the  tremendous  confla-  **Well    roared,    lion !— Well     run, 

gration  which  ensued,  the  poet  as-  Thisbel" 

suros  us,  that  tho  negroes  were  burnt  The  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris, 
black— a  statement  which  has  at  —though  known  also  to  Bottom  and 
least  this  to  recommend  it,  that  the  his  fellows  as  "  Shafalus  and  Pro- 
ethnologists  have  never  been  able  to  crus"— has  escaped  better.  Their 
account  for  the  colour  satisfactorily  gtory  was  a  favourite  with  the  eariy 
in  any  other  way.  But  the  ration-  fabulist^  and  continued  to  be  80 
alists  will  not  let  this  story  alone,  ^th  modem  romance-writers.  No 
Plato  had  explained  it  all  away  long  one  tells  it  better  than  Ovid :  its 
before  Ovid  got  hold  of  it:  "The  tenderness  suits  the  genius  of  his 
real  meanmg  is,  says  he,  "  that  in  ycrso  better  than  the  Acre  Tiolent 
the  course  of  the  revolutions  of  the  passions.  He  makes  Oephalos  the 
skies  at  long  intervals  there  comes  Atiienian  relate  his  own  nnfortmiate 
a  catastrophe,  when  tho  things  on  history  to  Prince  Phocus  at  the  eonrt 
earth  are  destroyed  by  fire,  and  then  ^f  his  father  iEacus  at  JR^eauL 
those  who  live  high  up  in  mountains  phocus  had  admired  a  javelin  wkuch 
and  m  dry  places  perish.  his  visitor  carried.  It  had  been  a 
The  story  of  the  two  unfortunate  fatal  gift,  the  owner  told  him. 
lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  is  to-  gcarce  two  months  of  wedded  hap- 
lerably  weU  known  in  outline  pi^css  had  been  spent  with  lua 
through  the  burlesque  mterlude  in  j^^ide,  Procris,  when  the  goddess  ot 
Shakespeare s  "Midsummer  Nights  ^he  morning  became  enammiTed  of 
Dream.;'  They  were  doubljr  unfor-  him  whUe  he  was  hunting- 
tunate  in  this,  that  they  are  insepar- 
ably associated  in  most  of  our  mem-  **  The  goIden-haJred  Aurora  looked  oa  me, 

ones  with  Bottom  the  weaver  iid  ^,T^^'^'S'lSS^^''SJSni 
his  fellow-clowns.     In  truth,  there         toll,— 

are  original  elements  of  comic  absur.  ^^^J"  ^"  «>**•*•  *^^**'  wherwm  the 

dity  in  the  story  itself,  which  Shake-  And  light  she  parta  In  bleat  eon^tozta  met 
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Of  tesderest  colour,  washed  with  nectar- 

dews, — 
Iloyed  my  Proeris  better  I  Procris*  name 
Was  erer  in  my  heart,  and  on  my  lip*/* 

The  indignant  goddess  at  last  bade 
him  go  back  to  his  mortal  bride, 
warning  him,  howerer,  that  he 
woald  live  to  repent  his  miworthy 
pr^erence.  On  his  way  home- 
¥ranls,  jealousy  awoke  in  his  heart 
Had  his  Procris  been  faithful  dur- 
ing his  enforced  absence?  He  re- 
solTcd  to  make  experiment,  and  to 
enter  his  home  in  disguise : — 

*'Some  pretext  won  me  andience,  and  con- 

Aisea 
I  stood  befbre  her,  and  wellnigh  renonnoed 
The  meditated  trial,  scarce  restrained 
|i'rom  instant  frank  avowal  of  the  truth 
And  the  fond  kisses  that  I  yearned  to  give.— 
Sad  waa  she,  but  her  sadnesa  lent  a  fcrace 
To  oUiers*  smiles  denied  :— hcd:  absent  Lord 
Waa  all  her  thoaght.    Judge,  Phocos,  if  in 

grief 
So  loTely  seemed  she,  what  in  happier  hoars 
The  charms  she  wore  I  *   What  need  to  tell 

how  oft 
I  tried  her,  or  how  oft  her  pnrtty 
My  salt  repelled,— how  oft  *  For  one  alone,* 
Sheanswe^,  me,  *  I  live,  thongh  where  he  be 
I  know  not— and  none  else  I*    Ah  I  was  I  mad 
With  proof  like  this  not  satisfied  ?    I  was  t 
And  with  my  own  hand   dealt  my  proper 

wound. 
And  still  my  proffer  raised,  and  for  one  kiss 
Such  lavish  bribe  I  offered,  that  at  last 
Xethou^t  Bhe  wavered.**  * 

Then  the  husband  declared  himself, 
and  charged  her  with  listening  too 
lightly  to  the  love-tale  of  a  stranger. 
Procris,  indignant  at  the  stratagem, 
fled  to  the  woods,  and  became  a 
huntress  in  Diana's  train.  The 
penitent  bridegroom  followed,  and 
won  her  pardon.  In  token  of  re- 
conciUation  she  gave  him,  two  gifts 
— ^a  hound  of  surpassing  fleetness, 
and  a  jayelin  that  never  missed  its 
mark.  So  they  lived  once  more 
their  first  happy  life — 

*^  When  morning  lit  the  mountain-peaka 
The  chase  would  call  me  to  the  woods:— 
nortndn. 


Not  horse,  nor  keen-nosed  hound,  nor  knot- 
ted nei 
I  needed :— gsme  enough  this  kmce  ensured. 
And,  when    tho    qmrt  had  wearied  me,  I 

aought 
The  cooling  shade,  the  breeze  that  through 

the  glade 
Breathed  flresh,  the  air  that  tolerable  made 
The  sultry  noon,  the  air  whose  breath  re- 
stored 
My  fainting  forces.    '  Como  I   coma  Aura  I 

come  I '^ 
So  was  I  wont  to  murmur— all  too  well 
I  mind  it—*  to  this  bosom  1  let  me  flael 
Thy  kisses  on  me !    Come,  as  thou  art  wont 
Ana  cool  this  fever  in  .  my  blood  I  *    And 

more 
So  prompted  by  my  Fate,  of  blandishment 
Would  add—*  Come  I   come  I   my   on  e  solo 

pleasure  thou  I 
Sole  charms  amid  these  solitary  woods 
That  cheer'st  me  and  refreshest,  come,  oh 

cornel 
My  longing  lips  await  thee  I*' 

Some  mischievous  listener  carried  to 
Procris  the  story  of  her  husband^  s 
passionate  apostrophe — plainly  this 
Aura  was  some  Oread  nymph,  with 
whom  Cephalus  had  rendezvous  in 
the  woods. 

*''  Agahi  the  woods  I  sought,  and  when  the 

chase 
Was  o*er,  the  quarry  slain,  upon  the  grass 
I  flung  me,  and  *  Come,  Aura,  como !'  I  cried 
*  I  languish  for  thy  kisses  I'    As  I  spoke, 
From  the  nigh  thicket  seemed  some  moaning 

sound 
To  issue,  hardly  marked :— *  Come,  sweetest, 

cornel' 
Again  I  murmured,— and  the  rustling  leaves 
Were  stirred,  as  by  the  passage  of  some 

beast,- 
And  quick  I  launched  myjavdin  I— Procrib 

'twas 
That  in  her  breast  received  it  I— Procris  ^twas 
That  sltfieked  and  fell  I    Too  well  I  recog- 
nised 
In  that  sad  cry,  my  Wife,  and  to  her  side 
Distracted  sprang  I    Half-dead,  her  vest  with 

blood 
Bedabbled  striving  firam  her  wound  to  draw 
The  dart  —alas  I  her  proper  gift  l-^I  raised 
The  fainting  form,  more  dear  to  me  than  life 
Itself,  and  m  my  guilty  arms  sustained. 
And  with  my  torn  robe  bound  her  cruel 

wound 
And  strove  to  stanch  the  welling  flood,  and 

wUd 
Besoujdit  her  yet  to  live,  nor  leav^  that  guilt 
Of  mnldsr  on  my  soul  I  Too  late  I  Too  flist 


*  The  reader  would  perhaps  like  to  see  what  Nahnm  Tate,  Esq.,  Poet-Lau- 
reate, makes  of  these  lines  ;-— 

**  Howeharming  was  her  giief  I  then,  FhoMi,  gness 
What  kUiingOeatUiea  waiUd  on  her  tfrstt  /  '^ 

There  is  not,  of  course,  a  word  about  the  millineiy'inthe  original. 
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The  life-stream  ebbed !   Yet  some  few  eager  of  any  story  by  an  ingenious  mind. 

She  ncnred  herself  to  utter.-' By  our  bond  ^^0  aro   half   tempted   Ourselves    to 

Of  wedlock,  Cephalus  I— by  all  the  Gods,  take  up  our  parable  after  a  homelier 

^y  Livi"  "'''  ^^**  ^'^""'"'^  "'^'^  '""^  *^®  sort,  and  to  gather  from  the  classical 

That,  as  I  die,  still  warm  and  tmo  for  thee  text  a  warning  against  the  pemiciouii 

Beats  In  thli  sinking  heart,— ah !  grant  me  yet  habits  of  coflv  risinfP  and  iroine  out. 

One  boon.-nor  take  this  Aura  to  my  bed  i;  '^»J«'»  ^i  cany  rising,  ana  going  out, 

Too  late  the  fatal  error  of  that  name  as     ilorace    Walpoie    says,    ''before 

I  saw,  and  told :— what  boot  was  then  to  tell,  the     world     is     thorouc:hl7    aired." 

When^ife  was  ebbing  fW,m  her  ?-Yet  her  Oephalus   was    cvidentiy    lb    ardODt 

Long  nsitcouid,  was  flxe<i  on  mine,— my  lips  sportsman,  not  of  these  degenerate 

^S?^  *''''"  ^T^^  ^rcath,-and,  nncfe-  ^y^^  i,^^  ^f  ^hat  hardier  age  when 

MothoQght  her  spirit  p-^accful  eecmed  to  ,.-,.  ,         -   ,,        ,.         *.   *,.    ^ 

fMTt  pi  .  The  squires  of  old  would  awake  the  day 

*^  To  the  sound  of  the  bngle-hom." 

^  Thase  extracts  are  a  pood  speci-  Procris,  like  an  affectionate  bride,  of 

men  of  the  merits  of  both  poet  and  course  did  not  approve  of  his  going 

translator.  out  to  meet   the    Dawn — ^havo  wo 

Modern  mythologists  di^;cover  in  not  her  very  picture  in  the  good  old 

this  story,  as  in  the  whole  cycle  of  hunting  ditty,  not  yet  forgotten  in 

classical   legend,  a    "solar    myth."  "  the  Shires "  V — 

Cephalus  is  the  rising  sun ;  Procris  i.  THe  wife  around  her  hnsbwid  tlirowii 

is  referred  to  a  Sant^crit  root  mean-  Her  arms  to  make  him  itagr; 

ing   "dow;»   and   the  beginning  of  '  "^^rii^Sfe"iSt}!''"°^~ 

the   story   means   nothing   more   or 

less  tlian  this,— ^^  the  Siui  kisses  the  But,  as  tlie  chorus  tells,  "arhunting 

morning  Dew."*    But  the  course  of  he  would  go."     And  no  good  came 

true  love  is  as  complicated  in  nature  of  it     He  returned  home  late,  and, 

as  in  humanity.     Eos  (Aurora),  the  as   was    not    uncommon  with    the 

Dawn,    loves    the    Sun,  and    woos  hunters    of   those    days,   so    '*dia- 

hiin  to  join   her.     Then  Procris  is  guised "  that  his  wife  did  not  know 

faithless,  apparently,  to  her  old  love  ;  him.     Then  as  to  the  latter  part  of 

but  tlie  new  lover  turns  out  to  be  the  stor}',  about  Aura;  is  not  the 

only  Cephalus    in    disguise.     This  moral  palpable,  that  if  a  gentleman 

is  only  poetical  for   ^^the  rays  of  is  heated,  and  wants    to  cool  the 

the  sun  being  reflected  in  various  fever  in  his  blood,  about  the  most 

colours  from   the   dew-drops."    At  dangerous  thing  he  can  do  is  to  lie 

last  Procris  is  killed  by  the  weapon  down  in  a  draught? 
of  Cephalus,  and  **  he  must  kill  her       No  one  has  told   so  prottilj  as 

because  he  loves  her :  it  is  the  gra-  Ovid  thp  familiar  legend  of  ActSBon 

dual    and  inevitable   absorption    of  — a    favourite    subject    both  with 

tlie  dew  by  the  glowing  rays  of  the  ancient  and    modem   painters^^the 

sun  which  is  expressed  with  so  much .  hunter  who  paid  the  torrible  penalty 

truth  by  the  unerring  shaft  of  Keph-  for  having  seen  a  goddess  unrobedL 

alos   thrown  unintentionally  at  Pro-  For  he  did  not  live  in  that  age  of 

kris  hidden  in  the  thicket  of  the  gold,  when  men  were  innocent,  and, 

forest"      Well — allegory,   and    the  as  the  poets  tells  us,  could  even  gase 

interpretation  thereof,  is  a  very  fas-  on  all  the  unveiled  charma  of  im- 

cinating  study.     It  is  impossible  to  moral    beauty  and   take   no  hanu. 

Kuy  what  deep  meanings,  physical  or  We  seem   to  get  an  inkling  of    a 

metaphysical,  may  not  be  drawn  out  deeper  truth  tbin  the  poet  was  con- 

*  Max  Mailer's  Chips,  ii.  87. 
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scious  of,  in  the  fact  that  as  man    being    practically,   if   not    literally, 
degenerated  from  his  original  type,     "  eaten  up  by  his  hounds/' 
the  divinity  was  hidden  from  his        A    curious    system    of   animated 
eyes — ^he  must  not  look  upon  It  and    nature  might  be    drawn  from    the 
live.     So  when  the  unhappy  mor-    myths  of  Ovid.     Would  you  know 
tal,  though  with  no  thought  of  idle    the  natural  history  of  the  gecko,  or 
curiosity,  comes  suddenly  upon  the    spotted    lizard  ?     He    was    once    a 
secret  haunt,  in  the  cool  grotto  under    naughty  boy  called    Stellio.     Why 
the  pines  of  Gargaphia,  where  Diana    is  the  creaturo^s  body  so  blotched 
is  bathing  with  her  nymphs,*  his    all  over,  to  make  him  doubly  dis- 
doom  is  sealed  at    once — he  shall    agreeable?    Because  Ceres  threw  the 
never  boast  of  what  his  profane  eyes    broth  in  his  face,  when  he  laughed 
have  seen.     Changed    into  a    stag,    rudely  at  the  eager  way  in  which 
yet  retaining    all  his  human    con-    she  drank  it     Tired  out  with  her 
sciousness,  he  is  hunted  down  and    sad  search  for  her  daughter  Proser^ 
devoiured    by    his    own    hounds —    pine,  the  goddess  had  asked  refresh- 
eighteen  couple,  of  whom  the  poet    ment  from  the  boy's  mother;   and 
is  so  conscientious  as  to  give  all  the    this  was  his  punishment  for  his  ill- 
names.      Lucian,    whose    thorough    manners.     The  frogs,  again,  arc  at 
unbelief  in  the  pagan  theology  of    best  a  disagreeable  and  unpopular 
his  day  has  made  some  ingenious    folk.     There  is  no  great  harm   in 
persons  hazard  a  theory  that  he  was    them,  if  we  may  trust  mere  prosaic 
a  Christian  in  disguise — as  though    zoologists;    but,   if    Ovid's  tale  be 
scepticism  as  to  one  creed  was  pre-    true,  they  deserve  all  the  persecution 
sumptive  evidence    of  faith  in  an-    which  village    boys    bestow    upon 
other — Lucian  is  wittily  severe  upon     them.     They  too  had  mocked  a  god- 
the  goddess  in  the  matter.    In  one    dess  in  her  hour  of  sore  need.    When 
of  his  clever  dialogues,   he  makes    the  jealous  queen  of  Olympus  had 
Juno  account  for  Diana's  prudery    issued  her  interdict,  and  forbidden 
by  the    suggestion,   that    she    was    any  one  to  give  shelter  to  Latona 
afraid  lest  Act»on   should  publish    and  her  new-bom  twins,  at  last  the 
her  ugliness — not  her  beauty — and    exhausted  mother  reached  the  Lind 
therefore  set  the  dogs  on  him.     She    of  Lycia. 

— Juno — had    found    no    need    for  _u  ;•  *v     «  ,;.      *v 

1        'i^^  .     xL^  ^-.  ^4  T>««;a      *  The  Snn   had  teorched  the   fields,— the 

such  scruples  m  the  case  oi  rans.  weiiryway 

Euripides,  who  had  little  reverence    And  sultry  Noon  hacd  parched  her,— and  her 
for  the  sex,  asmbes  the  implacable    ThoS^e  Ups  had  dried.   But,  in  a  vale, 
vengeance   of  the  fair  huntress   to    a  limpid  lake  she  marked,  whereat  a  band 

Actceon's    having    boasted    of    his    9'HH?«^t^2^^wlli:J'J^«2'^S'a 

1  .,,  .    ^.i ^u««^      n«««A«.    And  all  the  watery  growth  that  there  if^as 

superior  skill  in  the  chase,     liraver         rife,— 

writers  have  dealt  with  the  pretty    And  down  she  knelt,  and  hent  her  to  the 

myth  quite  as  hwdly,  in  their  wis-  ^nd^oSidhave  dnink:-bnt  from  the  cool- 
dom :  they  have  improved  it  into  a         ing  flood 

parable,  telling  us  that  Actaeon  was  '^®^^^  '***^'*  ^'^^  ^^'   ^^^^^  ^"^^ 

nothing  more  or  less  than,  an  Area-  ye  grudge  me  water  f—Wate*  sore  to  all 

dian  country-gentleman,   who    kept  Is  common  l   Nature  not  fbV- this  or  that 

too  expensive  an  establishment,  and    SSteS^f  w^^SJf  •tS*^^;-for  aU 
so  at  last   "went  to  the  dogs" —         alike 


•  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  Mr.  Kinff's  predecessors  have 
dealt  with  Ovid,  here  is  A  line  from  Addison's  version  of  this  stoiy  :— 

"  '  Let's  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,^  she  cried.'* 

VOL.    CIX. — NO.    DCLXV.  Y 
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She'  made  them.    In  the  general  stock  my     Alcyone  sit8  brooding.    Feariess  then 
share  Lannchca  his  bark  the  saUor.    JB^Avb  i 


IH  all  I  claim.    Bnt.  of  your  charity  Fast  in  their  cayems  locks  Um  prisoned 

Give  what  of  richt  I  waive.    I  seek  not,  I,  winds. 

These  weary  limbs  within  your  fount  to     And  for  his  daughter's  chUdrwi  smooths  the 


lave,  seas." 

One  draught  is  alll  ask.    My  throat  is  dry,  mt.  •  u  i 

My  lips  are  parched ;— barely  they  yield  my  luC    loagpiCS  —  WOUld    WO    lOlOW 

voice  how  they  camo  by  their  chatterine 

It8way.    One  drop  of  yonder  spring  to  mo  .  %    ^«^„u„    ^*   ;«»;♦•♦:„«    .11 

Were  nectar,-life  renewed  :-Hl8  life  itaelf      note,    and   faculty    of   UDltatlDg    all 

I  beg  of  ye  I   Oh  I  let  those  little  ones  Founds  thcy  hear  ?    They  were  nine 

I  bear,  your  pity  move  I  And,  oh  she  spoke,  ciotcra.  dauirhtcra  of  the  MAcedonian 
The  unconscious  Inftints  spread  their  baby-     »»? lers,  aaugnicrs  01  me  maceaomui 

arms.''  Picrus,  who,  too  vam  of  their  mystic 

.,.,,,,  ,,  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  .  number  and  their  powers  of  Bone, 
Siul  thcy  thrust  her  back,  and  m  ^^red  to  challenge  the  Muses  them- 
w.inton  spile  stirrcfl  up  the  water  g^,|^^g  ^^  ^  contest  The  mountain- 
into  mud.     Then  the  goddess  rose    nymphs  were  to  be  the  judges,  and 

in  ^Tath  :  ^q^^q  ^h^jij.  decision  against  the  new 

"  Keep  then  your  pool  I— she  cried—  aspirants.    These  last  wcre  dissatis- 
Acd  dwell  in  it  for  over  I  And  the  cur^e         fled,  and  railed  against  the  award. 

^' '"'they^dive.**^**   ^""^  ^'"""^  ""*  '*'^*'  '^^''^    ^*^    patience    of  ^  Calliope— 

Siibmerced  and  lost  to  sight,— and  now  their  who  had  a  poefs  sensitive  temper 

heads  — was  exhausted,  and  she  chaneed 

^' clS^"''  """•       ""'*    •"  '  her  would-be  riVais  into  birds:-^ 

The  surface ;— now  upon  the  banks  they 

Kouat  **  The  grove's  disgrace— a  flock  of  dutter- 
And  leap,  and  dive,  and  rit»e  ogaln.    And  ing  pies— 

Htill  And  still  incontinent  of  tongoa,  and  howM 

Their  foul  tongues  rail  in  quarrel,— shame-  And  dissonant  with  everlasting  screech.** 

loss  still 

^''"SJm^''''  ^"^"^  they  croak,  and  croaking        Ordinary  naturalists  will  have  it 

To  $>trive  for  curses.    Harsh  and  dissonant  that  tlio  woodpecker    "tapping    the 

Their  voice,— their  throats, are  swohi  and  hollow    beech-trce,"    does  it  to   Bec 

l^n>'Ight^y''broadened  gape,  and  scarce  a  whether  the  insects  are  at  home  or 

trace  .  ^  .    .  .  no.    The  theory  has  always  been 

^'^  iniiM  ^^^"^  ^  ^     '  "'  <>P^"  ^  ^^®  objection  that  the  in- 

,,«     ',  „  ,  ,1     ^  u  u  1  s®^*»  ^^^  ™****^  ^®  supposed  to  haTe 

AVhy  do  we  all  talk  of  "halcyon  ^is  instinct  also,  wouldknow  better 

^y<.    *I1^  ^;^y .  ^*^  }^%  ^®*™®^  than  to  answer  the  tap  if  he  was. 

hold  m  Phny's  time  (and  a  great  jjut  Ovid  teUs  a  different  stoiy.    The 

deal  later,  probably,  for  sadors  are  woodpecker  was  once  a  gay  younr 

especially  conservative  of  such  tradi-  prince— Picus— who,    spimins    the 

tions)  that  there  were  always  seven  proffered  love   of    the   endumtnsa 

days,  more  or  less,  of  calm  weather  circe,  was  changed  by  her  mto  a 

just  before  the  winter  solstice,  while  bird;   and  ever  since,  in  deep  dis- 

the    halcyon    (alce<h    tpsula)    was  gu^t  at  himself  and  his  Burroand- 

broodmg   its    young  ?     Why,    but  Ynga,  has  continued  to  strike  his  biU 

because    HaJcyone,   turned    into   a  furiously  into  every  tree  that  conwB 

soa-bird  with  her  husband  as  she  i^^  his  way 

flung  herself  on  his  drowned  corpse,        Wo  atf  admire  the  spider's  wA 

tra-s  a  daughter  of  the  Kmg  of  the  if  ^e  have  patience  to  look  at  it 

^^"^^-  though  the   creature  itself   ia    not 

•  Fond  as  of  yore,  still  linked  in  that  new  popular ;  but  the  web  is  a  woris  of 

ahape  art  indeed,  far  surpassing  in  flnetuas 

SSaTr^r'aSSTln^r^lttSiill^ajL'  "l^'TrL^y  "*   C0n8tructi«»  «.y. 

Seven  days  and  nights  upon  her  floating  neat  product  Of  human  shuttle  and  loom. 
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No  wonder  !  Arachne,  thq  aranea  of  the  best  of  it ;  but  Arachne,  with 
our  entomologists,  was  once  a  lady,  the  daring  imprudence  of  genius, 
and  a  very  clever  one.  She  dwelt  defied  the  conventionalities,  and 
in  that  land  of,  Mseonia,  whose  wo-  chose  to  represent  in  her  pattern 
men  were  far-famed  for  their  accom-  some  not  very  creditable  passages 
plishments.  So  wondrous  were  her  in  the  biography  of  the  Oljrmpian 
performances,  whether  with  the  deities.  The  angry  Pallas  tore  the 
needle  or  the  shuttle,  and  such  grace  web  in  pieces  without  waiting  for  a 
was  in  all  her  movements  as  she  decision,  and  struck  the  aspirant 
worked,  that  the  wood-nymphs  left  fiercely  on  the  head  with  a  boxwood 
their  bowers,  and  the  Naiads  their  shuttle — and  poor  Arachne,  unable 
streams,  to  stand  and  watch  those  to  endiure  such  insult,  straightway 
subtle  and  delicate  fingers.  She  went  and  hanged  herseff.  In 
was  the  favourite  pupil,  surely,  of  mercy,  says  the  poet — or  in  con- 
Pallas  Athene.  But  Arachne  re-  tempt? — the  goddess  bade  her  live 
pudiated  any  such  instruction,  and  again  as  a  spider  :  and  still  she 
claimed  to  be  an  original  genius,  spins  a  web  which  no  loom,  since 
She  even  threw  out  a  challenge  to  the  Pallas  gave  up  work,  can  equal, 
goddess  herself.  It  was  accepted  True  Art  is  immortal,  survives  all 
— ^not  without  a  warning  from  the  angry  criticism,  and  cannot  bo 
immortal  artist  to  her  rival  of  the  knocked  on  tjie  head  by  any  known 
penalties  of  failure.  Let  Ovid  de-  process, — is  tiiis  the  moral  ? 
scribe  the  contest  through  his  trans-  The  fierce  jealousy  entertained 
lator ;  it  is  a  very  spirited  version  by  the  immortals  of  anything  like 
of  a  difficult  passage ; —  rivalry  in  their  own  special  depart- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  creatures  of 
"  The  looms  were  set,— the  webs  earth,  appears  continually  in  various. 
^'"^Ue^d^ '  ^^"^"^  *^^^'"  ^''^'"''  "^^"^^  ^^"^3  throughout  pagan  mythology. 

The  subtle  fiibrlcs  ffrew,  and  warp  and  woof,  It  embodied,  of  COUrso,  a  truth  ;  ami 

Transverse,  with  shuttle  and  with  slay  com-  the  excellent  old  commentators— vko 

Wcrepressed  in  order  fair.     And  either  eirt  teU  US  SO  much  that  we  know,  and 

Her  mantle  close,  and  eager  wrought ;  Ihe  leave    untouched    80   much   that  wc 

Itael^was  pleasure  to  the  skilftil  hands  should    like    to    know— are   €»reful 

That  knew  so  well  their  task.    With  Tyrian  to  unpress  upon  US  that  sixh  pride 

Of  p^lc  bluBhed  the  tcxtnre,  .nd  .11  .h.de8  f^^*  ^'^'i  *  /*"•     ^^\^  **«K8t, 

Of  colour,  blending  Imperceptibly  in  some  mstances,  left  a  loophole 

Each  into  each.     Bo,  when  the  wondrous  for  the  satirist     The  judge  in  soch 

What^Ume  some  passing  shower  hath  dashed  *™^S  was  necessarily  either-  of  kin- 

theson—  dred  race  to  the  competing  deity — 

®^^ea^nf  ^^  "^^^  """^  *^^  "^"^^  ""^  '^  ^^^^h   case   he  deaply^had  no 

A  thousand  colours  deck  it,  different  aU,  business  on  the  bench — or  h*  was 

Yet  all  so  subtly  intcrfhsed  that  each  mortal    and,    like    the    mortal    CODI- 
Beems  one  with  that  which  Joins  it,  and  the         L'i,  vi     a     xu 

eye  pctitor,  amenable  to  the  vengeance 

Bat  bv  the  contrasts  of  the  extremes  per-  of  the  higher  power  if  he  gave  his 

The'^lnt^inediate  change.-And  Ust,  with  decision   against    hiin.      Ovid    tells 

thread  very  briefly  the  story  of  Marsyas. 

2ff?'ir '^•.Tof  l^i  "LWW  f'^'^  ApoUo  flayed  Jfere  for  having 

fjlowed."  dared    to  compete  with   him  as  a 

musician.  It  had  bee&  agreed  be- 
lt   seems   at    the  least  doubtful  tween  them  that  the  victor  should 

whether,    in    point    of    design    and  work  his  will  upon  the  TaxM)uished. 

workmanship,   the  mortal    had  not  Marsyas  f ailed^  according  to  the  vcr- 
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diet  of  the  Musos — a  modem  coun-  "  Oraque  nostra,  tanm   flnutra  BlMnantla 

sel  would  have  challenged  the  whole  imp^nt  hnctna." 

of  the  jury— «nd  was  immediately  »  The  salt  sea  chokes  the  lips,  whose  hwt 

Hayed  alive  by  the  triumphant  god.  ^  ▼•in  ot 

"  As  a  just  puni8hment,'^8ay8  even  ^»"  ^'^  ^  '"^'^^ 

the  learned  writer  of  the  biograph-  *'8iciragnat,iice8tiiietvendiianiysBei." 

ical  article  in  Dri  Smith's  useful  die-  **  Bo  fights  Ulysses;  and  such  aims,  I  owb, 

tionary,  treating  the  whole  anecdote  Men  well  may  dread." 

as  though  it  were  historical.      Lu-  "  Atqae  AJax  armis,  noa  AJad  arms  peton- 

cian — ^who  could  have  written  a  vcrv         ^^"  „  ,^^  ^^^^ 

curious  Classical  Dictionary,  though  want  AJax  more  than  AJaz  wants  the  arms.'* 

not  exactly  from  the  same  point  of  ,, ,  _,  ^  ,       _.    .^  ,  ,    „ 

view  as   Dr.    Smith's   contributor-       Invictamqne  yirom  vinclt  dolor." 

.,       X  •  1    •  J- IT        i.   1-  ux  -^nd  passion  conquered  whom  none  con- 

saw  the  trial  m  a  different  hght;  qnered  else."     - 

he  thought  Apollo  would  very  pro-  ,,,,..              .        ,     . 

bably  have  been  skinned  himself,  if  ^Sl"     ^^''        ""  lacrimasque  reUa- 

ho  had  not  had  friends  on  the  jury.  '*  Poor  ftineral  gift,  yet  an 

The  present  translator  evidently  She  has  to  glvc-her  tresses  and  her  team  r 

possesses  one  important  qualification    »  Nee,  qooc  snlfbrels  ardot  fbmadbas  JBtne 
for  his  work — a  genuine  admiration    Ign**  semper  erlt:  noque  enlm  tait  tgnea 

for  his  author.     He  fully  appreciates    t,,J^^l'  .  -.av^* **i.  v    _* 

..  i«  u    1       •  i.'       u     ^^„    *' Time  was,  as  yet  the  ftimace  at  the  heart 

tliose  polished  epigrammatic  phrases    of  Bulphnron!*  yEtna  blnxed— and  time  will  be 

of   verse    in   which   Ovid   abounds,  When  it  shall  bhuw  no  more." 
and  which  may  best  be  described  as 

**  prettinesses."     Some  severe  critics  In    this  last  the  translation  is  an 

have     called     them     "  pueriliUes,"  improvement  on    the  original,   pre- 

but  they  only  deserve  the  name  in  serving  the  antithesis  without  the 

so  far  as  they  certainly  make  his  jinfile,   of  which  Ovid  is  too  fond 

verse  attractive  to  boys,  and  give  it  l^ero  and    there,   in   the  desiro  to 

a  permanent  hold  on  the  memory,  pve  the  fiiU  force  of  his  author's 

The  list  of  popular  quotetions  which  meaning,    ho    has    indulged    in    a 

might  be  collected  out  of  these  Met-  little    more    amplification    than    a 

amorphoses    alone    would    surprise  translator's  licence  strictly  admits ; 

many  to  whom  the  quotations  them-  as  when  we  find  the  sneer  of  Ajaz 

selves  are  familiar,  but  who  would  against  his  rival  Ulysses— 

)>e  often  at  a  loss  to  refer  them  to  ^^     ^  ,       ,  "  Cui  standi  vnhiora  vItm 

their    context.      In    rendering    into  ^^on  dcdcnmt,  nuUo  tardatu.  vulnoro  ItagiV' 

English  tlie'simrkling  play  of  words    thus  rendered — 

in  which  Ovid  delighted,  Mr.   King  ''He  whose  heart 

has     often     been    very    successful.    Not  tojt  him  strength  to  stand,  ftwmd   - 

Take,    for     example,    these    which    Tof^,— I iniwrnoteound  was  in JUiisgtr 

follow  * 

The  last  phrase,  though  no  doubt  It 

"«  Fades  non  omnibns  ana,  materially   helps   the  point,   it  Ifr. 

:?cc  (Uv«nia  tuiucn,  qoalem  decet  esse  sor-    King*s   own    property,    and   neither 


romm'." 


Noraiihifttco  Ajax's    nor    Ovid's.     So  again,  in 

The  same,  nor  dllTcrcnt;  so  should  sisters     Ulyssos*  reply — 

'*  Qnoe  ni(*i  fccisnem,  flmstra  TelAnone 


In  the  epitaph  on  Phae  on  : —  Qestusset  \x\a  tauromm  tergora  sfptem**^ 

"  Hat  for  which  ftet  of  mine,  yOnr  AJax* 
"  Qnem  si  non  tonuU.  magnls  timcn  excldlt  shield, 

ausis."  With  all  Its  seven-fold  hldoa  that  fmos  kis 

"  And  Jflio  strove  own, 

.In  vain,  at  least  In  uu  mean  venture  failed."    Had  wrought  ye  little  help!" 
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tho  translator  is  harder  upon  Ajax  tomb    of    Achilles — a    pastoge    in 

than  «ven  his  rival  was.    But  it  is  which  Oyid  rises  beyond  his  level, 

so  transcendent  a  duty  in  a  transla-  and    where    his  present  translator 

tor  to  be  readable,  that  the  inser-  does  him  full  justice : — 

tion   of  an  additional   point  is  far  -Bosom  and  throat  she  bared-* Ye  cannot 
more   excusable  than  the   omission  deem 

of  one.     To    give  any  really   eood  £**lP®°* ''®??*  ?A5°  *2 '^^  »Jter® '  u 

w««o;^«   ^t  ^         *  •  i.        ^^Z      1  Battier  come  death  i    Though  with  snch  sac- 
version  of  a  poet  into  another  Ian-  rfflce  -—i-o- 

guage  requires  no  small  share  of  the  J,^^^  ^9  8**^  ot*"^  Ood  in  Heaven ! 

^rkoi^/*   •To/.nif^   ;«    v»;«r.    «TV.rv   ».«.i,^r,  Yct  happlcr  could  I  dic,  SO  of  mj  fttte 

poetic  faculty   m   him   who  makes  My  mother  knew  not  :-Hls  that  only  thought 

the     attempt;      and     his     constant  That  of  its  perfect  welcome  stints  yonr  blow  I 

temptation   naturally  is   to  indulge  Thoaghr^  her  tears,-Aifr  life,  and  not  my 

it.     Mr.    King    has     perhaps     been  Should  jnstiier  ask  their  shedding.  Please  ye, 

carried    avray    by    this    temptation  ^       ?^®?  t*.      ^       ,-x      , 

i.  •     xu     A        1  AX      1.     1    ^  XL  L«8s  doseily  on  me,— His  not  much  to  ask, — 

most  m  the  two  latter  books  of  the  My  Ghost  will  f^eeller  se^m  to  seek  the 

poem,  in   which  it  would  certainly  .       Shades; 

Ko  ocno/Mollir  /^iffi/*iiU  -f/M.  o«Tr  ^.HiT^e  And  uncontamlnate  by  the  touch  of  man, 

DC  especially  difficult  for  any  trans-  ^g  ^ald  should  die,  dismiss  me  l   Better  so 

lator  to  be  at  once  perfectly  faithful  The  Power,  whoever  he  be.  ye  think  to  please 

to  his  author  and  attractive  to  his  ^^^  *^^^  y«  *^  ™y  ^^"^  »-^  ^  o°« 

reader.     When,  for  instance,  in  the  The  last  these  lipg  may  speak,  can  touch  your 

passage    fn    which    is    introduced  ,      pte^'cKiid  th  danshte    f   Kimr 

Pythagoras's  teaching  of  transmigra-  No'namelei  sUve,  b^eedSw  ye%*gnSf * 

tion  (xv.   165),  the  human  spirit  is  Her   corse   unransomed   to   her   mother^s 
called 


arms: — 


M 


Let  tears,  not  gold,  redeem  it  I— Gold  enoueh 

TheshUUi^tonairtofatboaMiidhomes"-  ^^°  ^ii?         "*  ^"^'^^  """ 

^,         .                  t  ■           •     xr      -WT"     *  ^^^  said :— nor  in  the  throng  was  cheek 

the  vigorous  phrase  is  Mr.   King's,  unwet 

not   Ovid's.     So,  in   his   version   of  With  weephig  save   her   own:-the  very 

Ovid's  sketch  of  the  several  ages  of  whose  knl/e  was  buried  in  her  proffered 

human  life,  from  which  it^is  more  breast, 

than  possible  that  Shakespeare  took  Unwilling  struck,  and  blinded  by  his  tears." 

the  idea  of  his  well-known  passage  There  are  many  other  successful 
— though  he  makes  the  periods  renderings,  interspersed  through  the 
seven,  while  Ovid  is  content  with  volume,  which  tempt  us  to  quota- 
six — Mr.  King  has  some  fine  lines  tion.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
in  which  he  describes  the  closing  the  version  of  the  following  passage, 
scene :  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Ovid, 

where  the  sculptor  Pygmalion  falls 

"  And  last— the  holiday  of  youth  played  out,  •     i -„^  „:*u  u:«  ^™.„  ^^u  . 

The  strife  and  struggle  of  tlie  middle  years  »"  ^O^e  With  his  own  work  .— 

^'^'^^^nw    *^®  ®°*'  "*^®  Veteran,  leaping  u  q^^  ^^^^  ^^^  tentantes  admovet  an  si  * 

The  hm  ^t  slopes  to  age-the  thief  that  Corpu9,^^mu(f  ebur :  nee  ebur  tamen  esse 

Below  to  mch  from  frame  and  soul  alike  ^^^tenS^V*^^'*'''   ^''^''    ^^"**"^^" 

^^^/JL^L'St^tf^S^tii??  """^  Bt  credi^tStls  digltos  insidere  membris, 

Leaves  trace  of  what  he  steals.  g^  ^^^^  pieeeoi  veniat  ne  livor  in  artus." 

Vigorous  and  graceful  as  this  cer-  i^^^.t^/nl^l^o^Sr/iSS^^^ 

tainly  is,  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  conrinced  to  thtaik  it.— Now  noon  her  lips 

a  paraphrase  of  the  orieinaL  ^  ^^  ^e  P^*»  ?  »»^  deem»  his  Uss  returned ; 

S,.*^..                           °.          A^  XX    A  Now  lover-wise  he  sues,  now  passionate 

But  it  seems  ungracious  to  find  Embraces  r-ftmdes  that  the  yielding  limbs 

fault    in     a     portion   of    the    work  Give  to  his  touch,  and  feara  their  tenderness 

which  gives  us  such  fine  passages  To  bruise.' 

as  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with 
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this  original  Mr.  Morrises  treatment 
of  the  same  fable — scarcely  less 
graceful,  though  perfectly  distinct : — 

'^  No  Rmile  was  on  the  parted  lipa,  the  eyes 
Seemed  as  even  now  great  iove  had  shown 
Unto  them  something  of  its  sweet  sorprise, 
Yet  saddened  them  with  half-seen  mvsteries ; 
And  still  *midat  passion  maiden-like  she 

seemed, 
As  though  of  love  imchanged  for  aye  ahe 

dreamed. 

RcproachAiIly  beholding  all  her  grace. 
Pynnalion  stood,  nntil  he  grew  dr^'-cvcd, 
Ana  then  at  last  he  turned  away  his  face. 
As  if  A:om  her  cold  eyes  his  ndef  to  hide ; 
And  thus  a  wearr  while  did  he  abide, 
With  nothing  in  his  heart  bnt  Tain  desire, 
The  eyer-buming,  ull-consoming  fire. 


*  ^Uas  I'  he  cried,  *  why  have  I  made  thee, 
then. 

That  thus  then  mockest  me?  I  know,  in- 
deed, 

That  many  snch  as  thou  are  loved  of  men, 

Whose  passionate  eyes  poor  wretches  f»tlll 
will  lead 

Into  their  net,  and  smile  to  see  them  bleed ; 

Bat  these  the  Qods  made,  and  this  hand  made 
thee. 

Who  will  not  speak  one  little  word  to  me  I*  "* 

Again,  in  that  lino  picture  of 
Byblis  writing  her  love-letter,  the 
translator's  rendering  is  very  happy 
as  well  as  faithful : — 


*'Incipit,    et   dabitat:    ■cribit,  damnatqae 

tabellaa; 
Ex  notat  et  delet;  mntat,  cnlpatqae,  pro- 

batqne; 
Inqne  vicem  somptas  ponit,  posltaaqoe  reaa- 
met. 

Said  velit,  ignorat ;  qnidqnid  floetnra  videtnr 
isplicet :  in  volta  est  avdaoia  mixta  podorL** 

"  Begins,  then  hesitates ;— begins  anew  :— 
Eflfl&ces  what  she  wrote,  and  writes,  and  blots. 
And  writes  again,  and  alters ;— dl  too  warm 
Is  this,  and  that  too  Mgid :— now  she  flinsB 
The  tablets   firom  her,— now  resnmea  thA 

task:— 
What  she  woitld  say,  she  cannot;  what  she 

sa}'s 
Seems  still  amiss:  and,  at  each  word  rii« 

writes. 
Boldness  with  shame  holds  conflict  on  h«r 

cheeks.*' 

Mr.  King  tells,  in  the  few  lines 
which  stand  in  the  place  of  a  dedi- 
cation, that  "it  had  been  his  hope 
to  have  been  able  to  offer  these 
pages,  as  a  token  of  respect,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  literary,"  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby.  He  adds,  "'Diis 
alitor  visum* ;  but  I  prefer  the  ex- 
pression of  that  vanished  hope  to 
any  substituted  dedication."  He 
will  be  contented  with  the  sum  of 
our  criticism,  if  we  say  that  his  vol- 
ume is  worthy  of  the  great  name 
with  which  ho  desired  to  associate  it. 


♦  *  The  Eartlily  Paradise' — Pygmalion  and  the  Image. 
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FRANK  MARSHALL.— PART  II. 
CHAPTER   IV. — THE   CRIMINAL   BEFORE   HIS   JUDGE. 

Wilson  sat  in  his  lonely  lodgings,  him    than  it    does  to  the  man  in 

moodily  reflecting  on  the  sufferings  the  moon." 

by  which  merit  must  needs  be  tried        **  It  will  throw  you  back  a  good 

in  this  vale.     He  had  many  things  deal  if  he  cannot  make  out  a  title ; 

to  vex  him :  the  Bluefolds  evidently  but,  after  all,  there  will  not  be  much 

did  not  know  what  was  for  their  harm  done :  you  will  be  just  where 

good ;   his  principal  client,  he  had  you  were,  and  the  contract  is  at  an 

reason  to  believe,  was  not  favour-  end." 

ably  impressed  with  his  conduct  in        "  Maybe  it  is,"    replied    Frank ; 

one  or  two  recent  transactions ;  and  "  but  we  are  not    just  where  we 

his  work  on  colonial  policy,  which  were,  you  see :  he  may  be  off  to  the 

was  to  set  the  political  world  in  a  Rocky  Mountains  any  day  with  the 

blaze,  had  been  received  as  calmly  purchase-money,  and  that  is  about 

as  the  paradoxes  of  George  Prim-  the  whole  capital  of  the  Company." 
rose:  no  journal  except  the*  Penzance        "How  the  deuce  did  he  get  hold 

Courier  *   had  deigned  to  point  out  of     the    purchase-money  ?"    asked 

its    mischievous    tendency.      Alto-  Wilson. 

gether,   he  was  not   displeased    to        "  Why  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  little 

have  his  meditations  interrupted  by  to  blame  there,"  answered  Frank, 

the  entrance  of  Frank,  of  late  an  "  Tou  see  it  seemed  all  plain  sailing, 

unfrequent  visitor,   who  sauntered  and  he  wanted  the  money  at  once 

discontentedly  in,  and  cast  himself  to  send  to  his  boys  in  Queensland — 

into  a  chair,  without  speaking.  he  has  sent  it  by  this,  I  daresay, 

"  Well,"    said  Wilson,    "  how  do  confound  him  I — ^and  it  was  a  great 

you  like  your  work  at  the  Indus-  thing  for  us  to  get  hold  of  the  land 

trial?    It  IS  a  capital  thing  for  you  at  once,  and  he  told  me  there  was 

to  be  engaged  on  a  grand  scheme  another  chap  would  give  him  £100 

like  that,  instead  of  dreaming  life  more  if  our  cash  was  not  ready,  and 

away  while  you  are  waiting  for  your  then  Wright  always  kept  telling  me 

uncle's  shoes."  not  to  raise  any  frivolous  objection, 

"  A  nice  thing  you  have  let  me  so  I  advised  our  people  to  pay  the 

in  for,"  answered  Frank ;  "  I  should  money ;   and  now  it  seems  he  has 

not  wonder  if  we  lost  every  six-  been    insolvent    since    the  time  of 

pence.     I  took  him  for  a  swindler  Queen   Caroline,  and    owes  money 

as  soon  as  I  set  my  eyes  on  him."  to  half  the  county :   and  there's  a 

"  Wright  is  as  honest  as  any  man  brute  of  a  fellow  in  the  next  parish 

breathing ;  but  if  there  is  a  hitch  I  who  is  trying  to  make  out  that  he 

cannot  see  how  I  am  to  blame."  has  got  a  right  to  bum  bricks  all 

"  I  do  not  want  to  find  fault  with  over  bur  property  for  nothing  until 

you,"    said   Frank;    "and    I    have  *  twenty-one  years  after  the  annihila- 

nothing  to  say  against  Wright,  only  tion  of  the  royal  family,  or  some 

he  is  such  a  fellow  to  talk,  and  will  precious  rigmarole  of  the  sort.     It 

not  do  any  work :  I  mean  that  man  is  all  a  plant,  of  course,  got  up  by 

Leary  who  sold  us  the  land.     It  is  him  and  that  infernal  scamp,  Leary.'' 
my  belief   it  no    more  belongs  to       "But  yoQ  are  not  going  to  give 
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in,  and  let  yourselves  be  done  quiet-  of  his  own — and  if  he  did,  he  had 

ly,  are  you  ?"  asked  Wilson.  to  give  it  up.     So,  as  he  could  not 

"Give  in!  Lord  bless  you,  wo  bear  starting  alone  without  some 
have  got  a  regular  lawyer  at  work  definite  point  to  make  for,  ^he 
now  I  and  as  soon  as  he  found  what  thought  he  might  as  well  go  and 
our  uncalled  capital  was,  and  heard  see  how  his  uncle  was  getting  on. 
something  about  our  shareholders,  He  would  not  be  obliged  to  itaj 
he  said  it  was  the  prettiest  case  he  longer  than  he  liked,  for  he  could 
had  ever  met  with,  and  that  there  always  plead  business  of  the  Com- 
was  nothing  like  it  in  the  books;  pany  when  the  old  man  got  tire- 
and  then  he  began  to  scatter  the  some.  When  he  cast  aside  the 
fees  right  and  left^  I  can  tell  you.  frock-coat  of  the  period,  and  put 
But  that  follow  Wright  goes  on  evei^  on  his  much-loved  tweed  monkey- 
lastingly  saying  it  is  all  my  fault,  jackc^  stained  bv  the  suns  of  many 
and  that  I  have  thrown  back  English  a  broiling  day,  he  flung  from  him 
civilisation  for  half  a  century.  I  all  the  toils  and  losses  of  the  Indus- 
am  sick  of  the  whole  thing ;  and  as  trial  Company,  and  began  to  think 
there  is  no  conveyancing  for  mo  to  quite  affectionately  of  his  kinsman 
do  now,  and  our  capital  is  locked  up,  Matthew  and  the  peaceful  valley  of 
T  shall  go  abroad  for  a  few  weeks.  Schwarzloch.  Oddly  enough,  no 
But  tell  me  something  about  your-  doubt  of  that  old  gentleman's  joy 
self.  I  have  had  no  tune  to  come  to  at  beholding  him  ever  crossed  his 
chambers  since  this  blessed  Company  mind :  he  had  been  in  possession  of 
started.    Am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?  that  £3000  so  long — i.«.,  some  six- 

"  That's  all  off  for  the  present,'^  teen  days — that  ho  had  come  to  feel 
answered  Wilson.  ^'They  have  tow<irds  it  as  a  proprietor,  and  it 
gone  abroad  for  the  summer,  and  somehow  escaped  him  that  old 
L  don't  suppose  anything  will  come  Matthew  would  not  improbably 
of  it  after  all ;  but  we  need  not  talk  have  sometliing  to  say  in  the  mat- 
about  that  now."  tor.     The  farther  he  got  from  Wri^t 

"Well,  I  will  not  ask  any  ques-  the  lighter  his  bosom  became,  and 

tions,  old  fellow,"  said  Frank  ;  "  but  the    more    cheerful  was    the  Tiew 

I  am  really  very  sorry,   upon  my  which  he  took  of  the  Company's 

word.     Come    along    with    me,    to  prospects;   and  if  they  were  hung 

Switzerland,  or  Norway,  or  Egypt —  up  for  a  year  or  two,  that  was  not 

anywhere  you  like — ^and  shake  it  off;  an   unmixed  evil :    he  would  have 

that's  what  I  always  do.     I  looked  time  to  read  up  to  bo  in  readiness 

into  chambers  as  I  came  along,  and  to  deal  with  all  those  sub-tenants, 

told  our  fellow  I  was  off  somewhere,  Before  he  crossed  the  Swiss  fron- 

and    that   you    would  most  likely  tier  ho    had    forgotten    the    whole 

come  too."  business,  and  had  cut  out  the  next 

*'  I  cannot  move,"  answered  the  three  weeks  very  much  to  his  ssti^ 

lorn  one ;  "  I  have  so  many  irons  in  faction.     Ue  would  leave  his  port- 

tlie  fire."  manteau   at   the   point  where  the 

So  Frank  went  off  by  himself,  by-road  to  Schwarzloch  Quitted  the 
This  he  did  not  like,  because  then  highway,  then  he  would  shoulder 
ho  must  make  up  his  mind  for  his  knapsack  and  walk  up  to  the 
himself  where  he  would  go  every  baths:  that  might  be  about  diree 
day,  and  he  hated  having  to  do  this,  hours.  Ilis  uncle  would  think  it 
of  all  things ;  whereas  nobody  who  unkind  if  he  wont  away  next  mom- 
went  in  Wilson's  company  need  be  ing ;  so  ho  could  make  out  a  day, 
at  the  trouble  of  forming  an  opinion  or  perhaps  two,  very  well,  ^^^^ng 
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about  in  the  direction  of  the  Teuf els-  ^*  I  gee  a  sight  he  cannot  see :  the 

kralle.     Then    he   could    get  away  unthinking  lad  is   rushing    to    his 

by  the  H511enthur ;  or,  if  he  found  doom ;  yon  man  is  fey^    But  his 

that  was  too  ntuch  of  a  grind,  he  good   angel    slumbered.     He    often 

could    strike     eastwards.     Murray  does. 

said  nothing  of  a  bath,  but  there  The     road     scrambled    up    and 

•  was  one  marked  on  the  map,  and  down   by    the    side   of    a    stream 

his  portmanteau  might  come  round  white    with    fury,    and    led    him 

by  the  road  and  meet  him  on  Sun-  through  dense  fir-woods,  which  at 

day  at  Sumpfboden  or  Fliegenmatte,  no  time  allowed  him  to  see  more 

as  the  case  might  be.    At  either  of  than  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead, 

these  places  he  would  be  sure  to  After  some  two  hours  of  this  he  be- 

find  some  fellow  to   join,   and,   of  came  impatient  for  the  glaciers,  but 

course,   could  not  quite  determine  could  see  nothing  of  them  until  the 

upon  his  route  until  he  knew  where  road  turned  sharp  to  the  left  across 

the  other  man  wantedJ;o  go.  a    quaking    bridge    of    pine-trees. 

There    is    nothing   like    carrying  From  this  point  he  suddenly  dis- 

your  own  knapsack,  especially  the  covered  Schwarzloch  nestling  in  the 

first  day,  when  the  thing  is  all  new  meadows  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 

to  you  and  your  shoulders  are  not  and  the  Teufelskralle  springing  out 

raw.     So  Frank  stepped  gaily  along,  of  the  clouds  in  l^e  distance.    Here 

with  a  feeling  that  ho  was  going  he  halted  against  a  bank  to  take  in 

forth  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  or,  to  the  scene  and  to  ease  his  shoulders, 

give  his  thoughts  a  local  colouring,  Presently    he    found    he    was    not 

in  die  weite    Welt  hinaua^plus  the  alone;  a  lady  was  sitting  on  a  rock 

conviction  that  an  excellent  supper  by  the  water  in  the  shadow  of  the 

and  bed  awaited  him  that  evening,  bridge  he  had  just  crossed,  so  deeply 

and  that  he  could  get  rid  of    his  engaged    in    the   difficult    task    of 

burthen    the  .  moment    it    became  sketching  a  view  whose  lights  were 

troublesome.    He  had  been  in  afflic-  constantly  shifting,  that  she  did  not 

tion  for  the  last  throe  weeks:  She  hear  his  steps.     This  was  Clara,  of 

was  another's ;  Leary  had  been  too  course ;   and  Frank,   who  had  not 

many  for  him  ;  and  everybody  had  thought  it  necessary  to  get  himself 

gone  out  of    town  except  Wright,  up  very  elaborately  to  please  the 

who  spent  his  evenings  with  him,  and  eyes  of  old  Matthew,  immediately 

sorrowfully  pointed  out  that  he  had  began  to  bewail  the  absence  of  his 

riveted  the  fetters  upon  a  despair-^  portmanteau.     His    limp   old  wide- 

ing   peasantry.     But  Wright  could  awidie,  admirably  fitted  as  Jit  was 

not  get  at  him  here  :  old  Matthew,  to    shelter    the    human  head,  wa^ 

who  would  be  pleased  to  find  his  ill  suited  to  purposes  of  courtesy  ; 

nephew  so  busy,  might  be  able  to  gloves    he  had  none ;   and  against 

suggest  some  dodge  whereby  to  oir-  his  knapsack  Wilson  had  used  all  his 

cumvent  Leary  ;  and  with  joy  and  influence  for  many  successive  yc^urs. 

thankfulness  he  was  beginning  to  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 

recognise  ^q  familiar  symptoms  of  so  he  shpped  off  hi^  bqrtlifn  and 

recovery  from  an  undying  and  hope-  advanced. 

less  passion.  But  had  a  seer,  such  ^*Miss  Bluefofld,  I  bi^ieve?  I 
as  whilom  saw  a  shroud  enveloping  think  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  living  man,  met  our  friend  as  he  you  at  Ascot.  I  hope  you  are  stay- 
went  gaUy  onwards  exulting  in  his  ing  at  the  baths  ?" 
deliverance  from  the  cares  of  love  **  Xes,  we  have  been  at  Schwarz- 
and  business,  he  had  said, —  loch  some  dayS|*'  said  Clara,  as  soon 
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as  amazement  and  dismay  allowed  **  By  Jove,  heroes  my  uncle  I  but 

her  to  speak.  how   savage   you   have  made  him 

Most    of    us    would    have    been  look!     Poor  old  fellow,  I  had  ndt 

charmed  with  the  prospect  of  a  row ;  an  idea  he  was  so  ill !     It  is  a  very 

but  she,   the  kind  little  soul,  had  clever    sketch,    Miss    Bluefold.      I 

been    taking   Frank's  part  for  the  know  he  does  not  bear  pain  well, 

last  few  days,  and  rather  feared  she  but  I  must  say  I  never  heard  of 

had  made  matters  worse.  his  shaking  his  fist  like  a  maniac  ;'* 

^*I  am  on  my  way  there  to  see  and  he  closed  the  book  and  looked 

my  uncle,  who  is  taking  the  waters ;  hurt 

perhaps  you  can  tell  mo  if  he  is  "Dear  me,  Mr.  Marshall,'*  cried 

still  hero.  Clara,  much  distressed,  "  I  did  not 

"  Mr.    Marshall    is    here ;   but    I  mean  you  to  see  that ;  but  it  really 

hardly  think — that  is,   I  mean,  do  is  not  what  you  take  it  for.     Yonr 

you  think  he  is  expecting  you  ?"  uncle  has  not  been  ill  at  all ;   but 

"  Oh  no ;  ho  never  expects  mo  he  was  very  much  vexed  at  some- 
till  he  sees  me.  But  I  am  interrupt-  thing  he  had  heard :  and  he  did 
ing  you,  and  the  sun  will  be  off  the  look  so  funny  when  he  was  put  out^ 
valley  in  a  few  minutes.  If  you  will  that  I  could  not  help  just  sketdi- 
allow  me,  I  will  sit  down  and  rest  ing  the  scene.  It  was  very  wrong 
while  you  are  finishing  your  draw-  of  me,  and  I  quite  forgot  it  wu 
ing,  and  then  I  can  carry  your  books  in  that  book.  I  will  tear  it  up 
back  to  the  hotel."  at  once." 

So  down  she  sat  again,  drawing  "Pray    do  not    think    of    doing 

away  to  gain  time,  but  not  to  much  that,"    said    Frank,   rather    stifSy; 

puri)osc.     What  was   to  be  done  ?  "  and  I  should  liko  to  have  another 

Frank   did   not  seem  conscious  of  glance  at  it,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

the  crime  he  had  committed,  and  It  is  really  very  like  him,"  he  went 

she    did    not    know   whether    she  on,  laughing  in  spite  of  his  annoy- 

ought  to  enlighten  him.     He  would  ance ;    "  but  what    could    he  hasft 

wonder  how  she. came  to  know  all  heard  to  make  him  so  fierce t  and 

about  his  affairs,  and  think  she  was  what  are  all  those  papers  he  seems 

a  marvel  of  inquisitiveness.     But  if  to  be  kicking  about  V" 

ho  went  up  to  the  house  now,  she  "  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you,  but  I 

was  sure   that    something    terrible  suppose  you  ought  to  know.     You 

would  happen.     That  very  morning  will    thimc    me    such    a   very  odd 

the  old  man  had  been   consulting  person,  meddling  like  this  in  your 

her  about  founding  a  Greek  profes-  family  matters ;   but  those  are  the 

sorship  at  St  Bees,  to  which  all  per-  shares  in  that  Company  of  yours, 

sons  of  the  name  of  Marshall  should  you  know,  for  making  gentlemm  of 

be  ineligible ;  and  had  told  her  he  had  the  labourers.** 

dosed  his  account  with  his  banker  "Oh,   is  that  all?"  said  Frank. 

because  of  that  gentleman^s  fatuity  "  I  suppose  ho  did  not  think  it  a 

in  honouring  Frank's  cheque.     Pre-  safe  investment     I  am  not  sure  I 

scntly  Frank  saw  she  was  not  doing  do  not  agree  with  him :  but  I  must 

anything,  and  asked  if  he  might  see  try  and  make  the  best  of  it  to  him 

Iier  album.     He  did  not  greatly  ad-  to-night,    and    to-morrow    we    wiU 

mire  the  water-colour,   which    had  have  it  all  out     I  suppose  ho  is 

been  executed  under  difficulties,  so  still  rather  sore  about  it  r' 

he  turned  over  and  found  a  series  of  "  Indeed  he  is ;  and  it  is  not  wo 

slight  pen-and-pencil  sketches  which  much  about  the  money,  but  ho  it 

tickled  him  immensely.     All  of    a  furious  at  that  passage  in  the  pit»« 

suddcn  he  shouted  out, —  pectus  about   *  broalung  dovm   our 
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great  territorial  aristocracy.*    Only  j3y  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  rage, 

this    morning,   when    I    said    that,  her  head  began  quite  to  swim  with 

after  all,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  consternation.      Perhaps  he   would 

be  taking  all  this  trouble  for  these  stamp  and  shake  his  fist,  and  this 

poor    people,   he    declared    that    if  idea  brought  the  caricature  into  her 

your    names  were    not    the    same,  head,  and  then  she.  laughed  in  spite 

really  and  truly  he  would   prose-  of  her  anguish.     By  the  time  ^he 

cute."  got  into  the  big  sitting-room  all  her 

*'  It  was  that  fellow  Wright  wrote  diplomacy  had  left  her,  and  she  was 

that  about  the  aiistocracv,  and  that  secretly  a  little  hysterical,    though 

other  bit  about  the  *  workers  of  the  she  showed  no  signs  of  it.    The  old 

soil    doomed    never    to    enjoy    its  man  was  striding  up  and  down,  like 

fruits.*     The  worst  of  that  man  is,  the  beasts  at  feeding-time,  wearying 

he  never  will  scratch  out  anything  for  his  dinner,  for  Clara*s  absence 

he  has  once  scribbled  down.     But  had  delayed  the  table  d)Mte, 

what  had  I  better  do  ?    I  suppose  "  Well,  Miss  Clara,"  he  said,  with 

you  would  not   like  to  go   in    and  more  acerbity  of  manner   than  he 

break  it  to  him  that  I  am  here  V  had  ever  shown  towards  her,  **  better 

"  You  stay  here,  and    I  will  try  late  than  never :  yoimg  ladies  should 

what  I  can  do,**   said  Clara ;    and  not  take  such  long  walks ;  and  you 

away  she  tripped-  are  looking  as  if  you  had  over-tired 

"How  infinitely  better  girls  look  yourself.      I   suspect  we  shall  find 

in  these  broad-brimmed  straws  than  presently  that  you  have  done  too 

in  the  soup-plates  of  the  period!**  much,  and  have  lost  your  appetite, 

thought  Frank,  admiringly  survey-  What    has    been    keeping    you    so 

ing  uie  retreating  figure.     "I  don't  long?" 

wonder  that  I  was  a  little  smitten.  This  was  just  what  she  wanted 

She  seems  about  the  nicest  girl  I  to  tell  him,  but  she  could  not  bring 

ever  saw,  too,  although  she  is  rather  the  words  out ;  so,  after  one  or  two 

free  with  her  pencil.     I  daresay  my  attempts  at  ailiculate  speech,   she 

uncle  was  a  tempting  subject**  began    to    choke,    and    the    tears 

Clara  went  back  to  the  hotel  in  to  show  themselves.  Mr.  Matthew 
an  awful  fright :  she  had  talked  to  Marshall  was  horrified :  such  a  thing 
old  Matthew  about  his  nephew  a  had  never  befallen  him  all  his  life 
good  deal;  and  though  she  had  long.  Here  was  a  nice  little  girl 
always  said  as  much  in  Frank* s  who  had  been  trying  to  please  him 
favour  as  she  dared,  the  old  man  all  she  could — had  lent  nim  her 
seemed  more  exasperated  every  day.  books,  and  shown  him  her  pictures, 
He  was  always  kind  and  almost  and  sponged  his  clumsy  old  ankle — 
affectionate  in  his  manner  to  herself,  and  just  because  she  kept  liim  wait- 
but  he  had  a  wicked  look  about  ing  for  dinner  half  an  hour,  he  had 
him  at  times.  She  had  been  a  good  been  scolding  her  till  she  cried, 
deal  perturbed,  too,  by  Frank*s  being  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear, 
so  annoyed  at  the  caricature;  so  for  speaking  so  rudely ;'it*s  only 
that  altogether  the  poor  little  body  twenty  minutes  past  six  now,  and 
was  not  quite  so  collected  as  usual.  I  am  never  in  any  hurry  for  my 
She  was  a  timid  little  creature,  who  dinner :  but  t  was  getting  uneasy 
had  never  had  her  fair  share  of  about  you,  as  you  are  generally  so 
scolding,  for  Moneybags  never  would  punctual  You  must  not  mind 
let  anybody  speak  a  cross  word  to  what  an  old  bear  like  me  says  now 
her ;  and  when  she  reflected  diat  and  then." 
the  old  gentleman  would  most  likely  "  It  is  not  that,*'  sobbed  Clara — 
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"you  aro  always  very  kind;  but  I  self.     But  tho  worst  of  it  is,  thore's 

have  got  something  to  tell  you,  and  no  help  for  it :    my    undo    won*t 

I  am  so  afraid  you  will  bo  angry."  take  it  at  all  kind  of  me  if  I  go 

'^  You  cannot  have  done  anything  before  the  week  is  out,  at  any  rate.** 

to  make  me  very  savage,  my  dear ;  Then   aloud    ho  said,   "  So  ho   did 

so  let  mo  hear  your  little  confession,  not    utter    a    single    imprecation ! 

and  then  go  and  get  ready  for  din-  — ^that   looks    bod.      Ho  does    not 

ncr.'*  often  take  things  this  way,  but  he 

"I  met  him:  he  is  just  outside  is  a  long  time  coming  round  when 

— Mr.  Frank   Marshall.       She  had  he  does.     I  had  better  go  and  have 

not  voice  to  say  any  more,  and  now  it  over ;  I  hope  you  are  not  going 

the  murder  was  out.  to  leave   us    alono   after    dinner !" 

The  old  man   did   not  say  any-  Then  he  went  in,  but  on  the  way 

thing,  but   took  two  turns  up  and  found  time  to  speak  a  word  to  tlie 

down  the  room,  and  then  stopped  landlord    about    his    portmanteau, 

opposite  Clara,  who  was  not  quite  which  he  said  ho  must  have  up  at 

reassured  yet  once,  as  he  thought  he  might  nave 

"  So  he  was   afraid   to  come  in  to  stop  some  days,  and  did  not  want 

himself,  and  sent  you  to  boar  tlie  Clara  to  see  that  wideawake  again. 

first  brunt  of  it:    I   cannot  say  I  *'Well,  Frank,^'  said  the  old  man 

think  the  better  of  him  for  it     Go  as   soon  as  the  criminal  appeared, 

and  send  him  in  to  me — that  is,  if  "it  is  very  good  of  you,  I.  am  sore, 

you  would  be  so  kind,"  he  added,  to  tear  yourself  awav  from  your  im- 

suddenly  recollecting  himself.  portant  avocations  for  tho  sake  of 

"You  are  not  going  to  be  verv  coming  to  tliis  dull  little  hole!    Do 

angry    with    him,    Mr.  3Iarshall  r*  you  not  feel,  though,  that  you  are 

pleaded  she.  rather  neglecting  your  duty  to  the 

"My  dear  Miss  Bluefold,  when  toiling  milUotu  of  Great  BritaUkf*^ 
young  men  at  m}'  nephew's  time  of  No  amount  of  word-painting  can 
life  do  >vrong  and  silly  tilings,  they  express  the  bitterness  which  Mat- 
have  to  take  the  consequences ;  but  thew  threw  into  this  quotation. 
you  need  not  be  afraid  that  anything  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  not 
will  happen  to  shock  your  nerves,  pleased  with  what  I  have  boon  do- 
Getting  that  little  girl  to  come  in  ing,  sir.  I  must  own  I  think  I 
like  that ;  just  as  an  idle  schoolboy  have  been  a  bit  of  a  fool,  and  thai  I 
sends  his  sister  to  beg  him  off!  11  have  got  rather  into  a  mess.  I  am 
me  h  papera.^^  not  much  of  a  man  of  businosa  my- 

Clara  went  back  and    gave   her  self,  and  I  wish  you  would  let  me 

message :  she  was  still  rather  agitat-  go  mto   the  matter*  with  you  pr^ 

ed,  and  her  black  eyelashes  looked  sently,  and  then  you  can  advise  me 

a  little  dewy.     As  Frank  looked  and  what  we  had  best  do.'* 

listened,  he   felt  that  his  strength  "You  want  my  advice,  ehf*  an- 

was  departing  from  him,  and  that  a  swercd  Matthew,  with  savage  iraoy. 

return  of  his  maladv  was  imminent,  "  It  is  about  the  dividend,  I  suppose. 

and  he  said  within  himself,  "I  won-  — whether  your  e/u>rfnin(#  prq/ita  wm 

der  how  far  Wilson  has  got  in  tho  allow  you  to  divide   10  or   16  per 

business.      Ue  gave  mo  to   under-  cent,  and  how  much   is  to  be  SfSt 

stand  that  it  was  as  good  as  settled ;  aside  to   meet   contingencies.      No^ 

but  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  Mr.  Director,  you  must  excuse  me. 

how  the  land  lies,  I  must  say.    It  I  have  belonged  to  a  good  manj 

won  t  do  for  me  to  be  staying  here,  companies  in   my  time,   and    havo 

or  I  shall  be  making  a  fool  of  my-  burnt  my  fingers  like  other  folks  *' 
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(we  haTe  reason  to  beliere  that  in  glad  when  the  nuts  came  round; 
making  this  last  statement  he  was  and  the  quality  of  the  wine  did  not 
romancing),  '^but  I  have  always  tempt  them  to  linger.  Then  Char- 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  fetter  the  ley  proposed  a  rubber,  but  this  no- 
discretion  of  the  board.**  Then  sad-  body  seemed  to  relish;  then  he 
deoly  changing  his  tone,  *'I  haye  offered  io  teach  Matthew  bezique: 
no  wish  to  meddle  in  your  aflBurs,  the  old  fellow  would  haye  preferred 
Frank;  you  haye  taken  your  own  a  game  of  cribbage  with  Clara,  but 
line,  and  must  please  yourself.  I  he  thought  she  was  offended,  and 
know  none  of  the  gentlemen  whose  he  did  not  like  to  propose  it ;  so, 
names  I  see  associated  widi  yours,  though  he  hated  new  inyentions,  he 
and  have  no  desire  to  make  their  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  chal- 
acquaintance.  If  they  are  not  de-  lenge,  lest  she  should  think  him  un- 
signing  swindlers,  they  are  empty-  amiable;  Then  what  were  the  other 
headed  firebrands,  who  are  putting  two  to  do?  There  was  no  other 
forth  their  puny  strength  to  under-  pack  of  cards,  and  they  had  got  no- 
mine the  fabric  of  society.  As  for  thing  to  read  except  the  Company's 
their  scheme,  the  best  issue  I  can  prospectus.  So  they  were  obliged 
wish  to  it  IS  the  ruin  of  everybody  to  ti^e  a  tin*n  up  and  down  in  the 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  it     I  moonlight 

shall 'hardly  regret  the  loss  of  my  ^'I  wish  he  would  have  it  out, 

£ZQOO  if  I  see  the  name  of  your  and  have  done  widi  it,"  began  Frank ; 

Company  in  the  *  Gazette.'     As  for  'Mt  is  too  bad  of  me  to  bore  you 

your  own  share  in  the  business,  we  with  all  this,  but  for  the  life  of  me 

win  say  no  more  at  present ;  in  fact,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else.     I 

I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  all  I  do  not  like  his  nursing  his  wrath 

feeL     We  will  drop  the  subject  for  this  way.     I  suppose  it  is  because 

to-day,  if  you  please.''  he  cannot  tlunk  of    anything  bad 

Then  they  we^i  to  dinner.     Char-  enough  to  do  to  me  all  at  once." 

ley  came  out  of  his  room  that  day  '^  I  do  not  think  he  is  quite  so 

for  the  first  time :    Clara  had  kept  angry  now  as  he  was,"  answered 

him  boxed  up  hitherto,  but  now  she  Clara.      **  Do  you  know,  I  think  I 

was  actually  a&aid  to  face  the  belli-  would  try  him  again,  if  I  were  you, 

gerents  alone,  and  so  let  him  out  on  now  he  has  had  his  dinner.     I  hare 

gick4eaye.     He  did  not  know  any-  noticed  that's  the  time  the  landlord 

thing  about  the  unpleasantness  which  always  brings  his  bill;  and  th^i  he 

existed  between  the  unde  and  ne-  was  a  good  deal  put  out  just  now, 

phew,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  because  I  was  late  for  table  iPhote, 

fondly  imagining  himself  to  be  the  I  will  go  and  send  Charley  to  bed, 

hero  of  the  party.     His  sister  was  and  then  you  two  can  have  a  com- 

afraid  to  look  up ;  for  besides  tiie  fortable  talk." 

feeling  that  there  was  thunder  in  the  *'*'  Well,  there's  no  use  in  disturb- 
air,  she  felt  she  had  made  a  fool  of  ing  them  until  they  have  done  tiiat 
herself,  and  was  sure  that  Ifatdiew  game,"  said  Frank.  ^We  had  bet- 
must  taike  her  for  a  goose.  Frank  was  ter  stay  here  a  few  n^ntes,  and 
soon  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  ex-  watch  the  moon  lighting  up  those 
igency  was  serious,  and  wondered  peaks.  There  are  not  t£uree  nights 
what  his  uncle  was  going  to  do  to  in  the  year  wh^i  you  can  see  them 
him.     That  gentlCToan  was  a  little  so  welL" 

ashamed  of  lumself  for  haying  made  Besique  is  %  long  gane  sometimes, 

Clara  cry,  and  he  feA«d  she  thought  and  it  was  a  good  faalf-hoor  before 

he  was  a  brute.     Everybody  was  Frank  thoog^t  it  would  be  safe  to 
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go  in  and  stop  tho  players ;  but  he  *^  Your  money  is  your  own,  sir,  to 

was  not  impatient.      It   was    very  do  as  you  like  with,"  said  Frank, 

pleasant  outside,  and    a    tet€-<i~tete  considerably  nettled.     **If  you  are 

with  old  Matthew  was  not  an  allur-  going  to  stop  the  supplies,  I  do  not 

ing  prospect    At  last  Cliarlcy  was  deny  it  will  be  unpleasant;   but  I 

sent  to  bed,  and  Frank  screwed  up  daresay  I  shall  manage  to  get  along 

his    courage    and    went     in — ^both  as  well  as  another.'' 

parties  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal.  *^  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 

"  Well,  uncle,"  began  Frank,  "  I  would  do  if  I  were  to  stop  the  sup- 
am  come  to  say  good-night,  for  I  am  plies,  as  you  call  it  I  should  be 
thinking  of  turning  in  early  after  sorry  to  hear  of  my  brother^a  son 
my  journey.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  jumping  off  Waterloo  Bridge  or  en- 
waters  seem  to  agi-ee  with  you/'  listing  in  the  Pope's  Brigade.     No^  I 

^^Do  not  go  yet,  Frank.     I  should  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  da 

like  to  have  a  little  talk  to  you  iirst  I  suppose  we  may  call  that  £8000  a 

Just  ring  for  two  cups  of  coffee,  will  deacl  loss  ?"  Frank  nodded.     "  Very 

you — it^s  included  in  the  pension —  well,  I  am  going  to  cut  you  down  to 

and  come  and  sit  down  by  the  win-  £100  a-year,  and  the  remaining  £200 

dow.     Frank,  my  lad,  I  take  a  good  sliajl  go  to  recoup  me  for  the  loss. 

deal  of  blame  to  myself  about  you —  This  will  teach   you  the  value  of 

I  do  indeed.     I  promised  my  poor  money,  and  you  will  have  sometlung 

brother  I  would  be  a  father  to  you.'*  to  live  upon  while  you  are  learning 

^'  I  am  sure,"  said  Frank,  rather  some  occupation.  It  is  not  that  I 
touched,  *'you  have  always  been  want  to  save  the  money.  When- 
very  kind.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  ever  you  come  and  show  me  that  you 
at  3'our  not  liking  this  Company  busi-  are  setting  to  work  in  earnest,  I  will 
ncss,  for  I  have  been  making  a  most  give  you  a  helping  hand.  You  shall 
confounded  ass  of  myself ;  there  is  never  miss  a  step  in  life  for  want  of 
no  use  in  denying  it"  assistance  ;   but  I  must  be  satisfied 

*^  No,  Frank,  there  is  not  any  use  that  you  are  really  making  your  way, 

in  denying  it^  so  wo  will  take  tliat  for  I  am  determined  no  longer  to 

for  granted ;  but  it  has  been  my  fault  support  you  in  idleness.     And  now 

after  all.     If  I  had  kept  you  up  to  good-niglit,  and  God  bless  youl" 

the  collar  ten  years  ago,  you  would  ^*  Butter-hearted    old   ass    that  I 

have  been  a  good  steady    man  of  am,"   said  Matthew  to  himself  as 

business  now,  taking  life  in  earnest,  he    brewed   a    horrible    compoand 

and  doing  your  fair  share  of  work,  devised  by  tho  skill  of  Rossenant 

What  a  mistake  I  have  made,  allow-  ^^  I  shall  have  tho  ruin  of  that  lad 

ing  you  £000  a-year,  and  asking  no  on  my  head." 

questions!     I  ought  to  have  known  ^^The  old  curmudgeon  has  cut  off 

that  no  man  can  learn  to  swim  if  he  my  pocket-money,"   said  Fnmk  to 

sets  out  with  a  bladder  under  his  Clara,  as  they  shook  hands  in  the 

ann.     Well,  well,  what's  done  can't  passage;    "but   as   you   must  aav 

be  undone;  but  I  will  try  and  be  good-night  now,  I  will  teU  you  aU 

wii^er  in  future."  about  it  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER   V. — HOW  LITERATURE   IS  MAKCFACTUBED. 

Old  Matthew  used  always  to  take  three  feather-quilts,  with  ordera  to 
a  bath  some  time  in  tho  small  hours,  stay  there  till  somebody  waa  at 
and  then  he  was  put  to  bod  under    leisure  to  come  and  tell  him  to  fet 
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up.     Consequently  he  did  not  make  "  What    did    the    publisher    say 

a  public  appearance  till  it  was  get-  to  it  f 

ting  on  for  eleven  o'clock.     Charley  "  I  never  sent  it  to  anybody.     I 

was  not  yet  allowed  to  be  at  large,  showed  it  to  a  fellow  who  was  with 

So   Clara   and   Frank  had   a  quiet  me    at    the   time,   and  who  under- 

breakfast  all  to    themselves,    at    a  stands  that  sort  of  thing,   and   he 

little    table    in    a    window    looking  said    there  was    nothing  in   it;    in 

down  the  valley.     The  portmanteau  fact,  he  spoke  so  unkindly  about  it 

had   arrived  along   with    the   rolls,  that  I  was  afraid  to  show  it  to  any- 

Matthew  could  not  stand  the  house-  body  else.     By  the  way,  I  think  he 

hold  bread,  and  had  arranged  that  a  is  a  friend  of  yours.     It  was  Wilson, 

messenger  from  the   town   on   the  He  was  one  of  the  party  at  Ascof 

highroad    should   bring   him   some-  And  he  looked  up  from  his  omelette 

thing  fit  for  a  Christian  every  mom-  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  name, 

ing.      Frank    was    in    the    lowest  "Oh,  it  was  that  gentleman,  was 

spirits  as  he  told  his  tale.  it  ?**  said  Clara,  rather  contemptuous- 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  blame  ly,  for  his  comments  on  her  drawings 

the   old    fellow   after  all,''  he  said,  still  rankled  in  her  gentle    breast. 

" I  have  used  him  very  badly,  there  "I  do  not  think  I  would  let  Mr. 

is  no  doubt  about  it     But  what  on  Wilson's  criticisms  J)e  decisive." 

earth    I  am    to   do   is  more  than  I  "I  believe  I  have  got  it  hero,  if 

know.     For  one  thing,  I  must  leave  you  would  care  to  see  it     I  threw 

this  to-morrow.     I  cannot  afford   to  it  into  my  portmanteau,  and  have 

stay  on  here."  never  looked  at  it  from  that  day  to 

"What    sort    of    thing    are    you  this." 

thinking  of  doing ?"  asked  Clara.  "Fetch   it   at   once,"  cried    she. 

"  There's   nothing   I   can   do.      I  "  I  usually  go  at  this  time  of  day  to 

might   perhaps    be   an   usher;    but  the   churchyard    for  shade.     I   can 

there's    that    new    Latin    Grammar  take  it  with  me  and  read  it  there." 

come  out  since  my  time.     However,  "  And  I  will  come  along  with  you, 

I  must  get  back  to  town  at  once,  and  and  explain  the  hard  passages,"  said 

look  about  me.     I   shall  move  into  Frank, 

lodgings  at  Islington  to  begin  with."  ]t  was    not   very  long,   but    she 

"But  there  are  so  many  ways  of  could  not  make  out  the  writing,  so 

making   money.      You    are   at    the  he  [had  to  read  it  aloud.     She  made 

Bar,  are  you  not  ?"  no  comments  until  he  came   to   a 

"Yes,  I  am,   and   much   I   have  passage  in  which  he  described  the 

made  by  that     I  never  had  but  one  delight  of  a  native  at  beholding  an 

job,  and   I   have   managed   to  ruin  Englishman  for  the  first  time.     The 

my  client   horse  and  foot,   as  you  man  in  the  blouse  was  rejuresented 

have  heard."  as  saying, — 

"  Some  men  make  a  good  deal,  I  "  Mon    Dieu  1      tu    es    Anglais ! 

know,  by  writing  for  the  newspapers  permets  quo  je  t'embrasse." 

and  magazines,---did  you  ever  think  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  it  ?" 

t>f  trpng  that  sort  of  Uiing  ?"  asked  Clara. 

"  I    ^ve    tried    that,"    answered  "  Ay,  that  did  he— ^ 

Frank.     "  Last  year  when  I  was  in  «» » Syne  he  ktesM  me  on  m  cheek, 

Auvergne  I  thought  I  would  write.  And  syne  upon  the  Either.' " 

about  the  place  and  the  people,  and  "  I  wish  I  had  been  present  to 

all  that— and  I  took  a  good  deal  of  sketch  the  groun,"  said  Clara.     "An 

trouble  about  it — ^bat  it  would  not  illustration  of  that  little  scene  might 

do."  have  done  for  your  frontispiece." 
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Frank  was  taken  with  the  idea.  sented  to  tiy,  on  condition  that  she 

^*  Why  should  you  not  ,do  it  from  should  help  to  make  the  alteration. 

imagination  V    ho    suggested.      '^  I  Ho  would  fain  have  stipulated  that 

really  do    think    it  would  sell  the  Baur    should   make  some  fraU  de 

paper. ^'  toilette^  hut  to  this  she  would  not 

^*I  can  only  draw  what  I  see,"  listen  ;  only  she  conceded  that  Frank 

she  answered  ;  ^*  hut  I  will  tell  you  should  he  depicted  with  his  back  to- 

what  I  will  do  for  you,"  she  cried,  wards  the  spectator, 

with  a  shriek  of  delight.     *^  If  you  Baur    considered    the    result    a 

will  get  Heinrich  Baur,  my  brother's  triumph    of    art ;    he  was    beyond 

guide,  and  stand  up  against  the  wall  measure  elated,  and  insisted  that  it 

yonder  in  an  afTectionate  attitude,  I  must  be  sho^'n  to  Johann  and  UlL 

will  sketch  you  both  in  pen    and  They  took  a  comic  view  of  the  per- 

ink,  and  make  you  a  present  of  the  formance  and  laughed  69  uproarious- 

copyright"  ly  that   Matthew  came   out  to  see 

Frank  did  not  see  it  at  ail ;  but  what  was   up.     He  wa0  immenflelj 

she  had  quite  set  her  heart  upon  it,  pleased,   and  asked  what   she   was 

and  wart  not  by  any  means  in  the  going  to  do  with  it 

habit  of  being  contradicted.      And  "Why,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Frank, 

then  she  had  really  been  very  good-  "  I  have  got  to  make  my  living  the 

natured  the  day  before ;    so  at  last  best  way  I  can  ;  so,  to  lose  no  more 

the  only  objection  he  could  think  of  time,  I  am  going  to  write  an  account 

was  that  Baur  had  not  got  a  blouse,  of  the  valley,  and  Miss  Bluofold  is 

and  that  there  would  bo  a  breach  of  kind  enough  to  say  she  will  enrich 

the  unities.     But  this  only  put  an-  my  little  essay  with  some  sketches 

other  qu^cr  idea  into  her  wild  little  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cus- 

head.  toms  of  the  aborigines." 

*' Well,   then,   make  a  slight   al-  "  That  looks  like  business,  Frank ; 

teration   in  the  title  of  your  tour :  you   must  show  mo  what  you  are 

for    *  Auvergne  *    read    *  Oberland  * :  writing  from  day  to  day  :    my  ez- 

while   I  was  listening  I  could  not  perience  in  literary  composition  will 

help   thinking  the   valley  of  Mont  enable   me  to  make  some  valuable 

Dore  must  be  very  like  this  place,  suggestions  which  shall  be  very  much 

You  will  have  to  make  a  few  other  at  your  service.     And  if  you  want 

changes,   of   course ;    hut  you   can  some  scribbling  paper,  I  tlunk  I  can 

stay  a  day  or  two  and  make  them,  supply  you.     Here  are  these  shares 

Any  of  my  sketches  which  you  think  in  the  Freehold  Industrial :  if  you 

will  do   you   shall   have,  only  you  cannot  make  the  reverse  side  worth 

must  go  and  fetch  Heinrich  Baur —  more  than  the  face,  you  will  hare 

do,  please — we  will  make  him  say :  to  take  to  some  other  trade." 

^  Der  WavT  sei  ein  Englander !     Aus  *    "  We  will  set  to  work  this  aftev- 

London   selbst!     Gott  in   Himmel,  noon,"  said  Frank  aside  to  his  col- 

ich  nuisz  ihn  kilssen.    Bitt  'um  Ver-  league,  "  but  we  need  not  tell  hnn 

zcihung.' "  about  the  adaptation  wo  are  making,'* 

Frank  did  not  think  very  highly  "  And  as  soon  as  evw  it  is  donOi* 

of  his  descriptive  powers,  but  never-  said   she,  "  I  will  write  off  to   my 

thclcss    this  suggestion  did    rather  uncle,   Mr.    Moneybags — he   knows 

shock  him.     But  she  was   so  very  all  sorts  of  people   that  write,  and 

keen  about  it,    and  the   paper  had  can  do  what  he  likes  with  the  editor 

been  thrown  away  as  rubbish  ;  and  of  the  *  Tybumia.* " 

above  all,  he  so  very  much  wanted  After  the   first   shock  he  Mt  wk 

to  stay  where  he  was,  that  he  con-  dismembering  and  re*christening  his 
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* 

firsl-born,    Frank    b^gan    to    think  So  he  read  the  first    paragraph, 

the  work  might  turn  out  to  be  the  and  that  was  passed, 

reverse  of    disagreeable.     **I  hope  ^^I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 

YOU  will  continue  to  give  me  your  done  about  the  next  bit^"  said  Frank. 

Kind  assistance,  Miss  Bluefold,**   he  '^  It  is  my  walk  from  Royat  to  Mont 

said.     '*  It  ought  to  be  a  great  satis-  Dore,  and  my  meditations  as  I  sate 

faction  to  be  able  to  put  an  honest  on  the   top  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme, 

penny  in  a  poor  man^s  way. .  My  looking  over  Clermont  and  the  plain 

time's  my  money  now,  and  it  won't  of  the  Limagne." 

do  to  leave  off  while  the  frenzy  of  "That  must  come  out,  every  word 

composition  is  upon  us  ;  so,  if  you  of  it,"  said  Clara,  resolutely ;  for  she 

don't  mind  coming  back  to  the  work-  saw  Frank's    eyp    fondly    lingeriug 

shop,  you  may  help  me  to  earn  a  upon  the  familiar  phrases, 

trifle  before  dinner.     I  can't  afford  to  "  I'll  keep  the  meditations,  at  any 

waste  anything  now,  so  I  will  take  rate,"    said  Frank,    "and  see  if    I 

these  shares,  uncle,  which  you  are  can't  stick  them  in  somewhere  or 

good  enough  to  say  I  may  write  on  other." 

the  backs  of.     Just  as  well  to  get  "The    feelings    you    describe   as 

them  away  from  him,"  he  muttered  having  arisen  in  your  bosom  while 

to  Clara,  "and  the  prospectus  too.  you   sate  on   that  lonely  eminence 

I  find  he  sat  up  half  the  night  study-  are  highly  creditable  to  you,"  said 

ing  them,  and  the  sight  of    them  Clara ;  "  but  there's  nothing  within 

drives  him  wild."  a  hundred  miles  of  us  at  all  calculated 

Clara  was  charmed  at  the    idea  to  awaken  such  sentiments." 

of  writing  a  book,  so  back  went  the  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that :  there's 

confederates  to  the  churchyard  with  nothing  just  about  here,  I  grant  you ; 

the    MS.,    Murray,    Charley's    ink-  but  why  should  not  I  get  out  of  the 

bottle  designed  by  the  Alpine  Club,  train  at  that  place,  somewhere  o\it 

which  leaked  over  them  both,  and  Basle  way,  where  everybody  loses 

a  bundle  of  shares  for  the  emenda-  his  luggage — I  mean  Olten ;  there's 

tions.  a  good-sized  hill  close  to  the  station, 

"  We  had  better  consider  the  docu-  and  as  nobody  ever  goes  up  it^  why 

ment  clause  by  clause,  as  they  do  in  should  not  I  make  the  ascent,  and 

the  House.     I  suppose  we  may  take  see  and  think  just  what  I  like  ?    I 

the  first  paragraph  as  read.     It  be-  have  only  got  to  alter  the  names  ac- 

gins,  you  know.  There  is  no  lovelier  cording  to  Murray,  and  it  will  pass 

spot  in  the  universe  than  the  valley  muster  well  enough.    Now  then  I 

of  Mont  Bare,  and  goes  on  about  will  read :    '  Mere  I  Irft  the  track 

brawling  torrents,  dark  pine-woods,  [train]  to  pa/y  a  visit  to  the  Hon  of 

and  the  delights  of  being  brought  this  part  of  tJ^e  world — the  extinct 

face  to  face  with  nature  after  a  long  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme  [Hauen- 

compliance  with  the  silly  formalisms  stein].     The  old  fellow  stands  on  a 

of  an  effete    civilisation.     I    meant  dismal  hit  of  high  ground  aibout  four 

how  jolly  it  was  not  to  have  to  dress  miles  from  Clermont  [Olten],  sur- 

for    dinner.     I    won't    bother    you  rounded  hy  a  number  of  younger 

with  all  that"  brothers^  and  loohs  like  a  slop-basin 

"I  trust  I  shall  never  be  found  turned  upside  down  on  a  Pray  in 

to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  any  the  midst  of  a  set  nf  teacups.     On 

duty,  however  painful,"  said  Clara,  the  summit  a  solitary  shepherd,  elad 

"  I  must  hear  it  all,  or  I  cannot  con-  in    the    strange    Auvergndt    cloak 

sider  myself  responsible.    It  is  my  {wildly  quaint  costume  of  Solothum] 

duty,  and  I  will"  toM   watching   his  fioek^   attended 
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by  an  ill-favoured    wolf-dog^    who  ing  out  hlaeh  agaimt  the  tnowy'fnUt 

seemed  to  me  to  require  as  much  in  the  background,  and  auakening 

looking  after  as  any  wolf  in    the  memories  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  the 

arrondisement  [canton].     As  1  sate  devoted  Crusaders — (of  that  rommntic 

in  a  craggy  nook,   disturbed    only  incident  when    the    despot's,  cruel 

by    the    occasional    scream    of  an  glee  hastened  on  the  freer  hour).' 

eagle     whom     my     presence     had  There ;   I  don't  think  thafs  at  all 

seared,  I  fell  a^musin/f  on  the  scene  bad.     All  it  wants  to  make  it  pcr- 

bcfore   me^     It    was    Wilson    who  feet  is  an  illustration.     Ruin  on  a 

mused,  you  must  know;  he  thinks  hill  in  the  foreground;  misty  plain 

it  his  duty  on  such  occasions.     I  behind,  with  low  hills  shutting  in 

went  and  smoked  a  pipe  with  the  the   distance.  .  Have  you  got  anr- 

shepherd,    who    was    uncommonly  thing  in  your  portfolio  whidi  mif^t 

glad  to  have  a  Christian  to  talk  to,  stand  for  it  with  a  little  accommoda- 

and  left  our  friend  meditating  on  the  tion  ?" 

checkered  past,   and  conjuring   up  *^What  was   that  romantic  inci- 

before  his  mind's  eye  the  prospect  ho  dent  which  seems  to  have  made  such 

would  have  witnessed  had  it  been  an  impression  on  you  f  asked  Clan. 

given  him  to  stand  there  in  tlie  year  ^*  I  have  not    a    notion.     If    the 

15,000  B.C.  and  beheld  the  megathe-  editor  knows,  he  will  appreciate  the 

rium  seething  in  the  glowing  lava."  allusion ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  will 

'*  Passons  au  deluge,'*  said  Clara,  be  ashamed  of  himself,  and  ask  us 
*^  We  will  scratch  all  that  out  no  questions.  But  I  hope  you  will 
From  all  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say,  help  me  with  a  drawing." 
I  don*t  think  the  readers  of  the  *^Mr.  Marshall,  the  audacity  of 
*  Tyburnia,'  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  forgeries  quite  takes  my  breath 
anything  which  happened  before  the  away.  The  only  building  I  haTe 
Reform  Bill.  They  will  be  quite  got  is  this  sketch  of  the  old  church 
satisfied  if  you  tell  them  what  the  at  Calais,  which  I  did  before  break- 
place  looked  like  last  year."  fast     But  you  can't  make  anything 

"  Out  it  goes,"  said  Frank,  calmly  of  that" 

drawing  his  pen  through  the  visions  "  I     don't    know     about     that," 

of  Wilson,   for  which   he  was  not  answered  Frank,  reflectively, 

disposed  to  make  any  groat  fight.  *'Put  a  little  mist  on  the  watv, 

**  You  can't  say  that  I  resist  whole-  and  there  we  have  got  the  sea-like 

some  criticism.  Miss  Blucfold.     Now  plain  which  I  talked  about     Then, 

for  the  description.     ^  Below  me  lay  if  you  wouldn't  mind  just  taking  off 

a  wide  2>lain,  half  veiled  by  a  lotc-  the  tip  of  the  spire,  and  filling  up 

lying  mist,  through  which  the  tops  the  foreground  with  one  of  Uiese 

of  three  tall  factory-chimneys  were    hills  and  a  few  cherry-trees »-" 

faintly  visible,  and  had  something  **You  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 

the  look  of  the  masts  of  weird  ships  must  take  out  my  old  woman  in  the 

^pon  a  vast  lake.     As  the  hazy  cur-  Normandy  cap  I" 

tain  rolUd  away,  I  saw  an  endless  '*!  do    indeed;  and  the  raihrmy 

succession  of   toicns,    Dillnges,    ami  station,  and  the  little  boy  miVigg 

mani^factories,  with  all  th^  si^ns  of  faces    at    the    Scottishman    in    the 

that  life  and  jdenty  which  are  in  the  Glengarry.      Ah,     Miss     Bluefold! 

minds  of  its  inhabitants  when  they  who  is  resisting  wholesome  critician 

fondly  speak  of  *  la  bc^le  France^  now  ?" 

(to  which  the  natives  proudly  point  ^^  Fm  not  insurbordinate^"  pleaded 

as  liberty's  fair  fruits).     Directly  in  Clara;  ^*but  it  won't  be  a  oit  like 

front  rose  the  grand  old  cathedral  of  the  place,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  be 

*  Clermont  [ruin  of  Ilomburg],  stand-  found  out" 
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"Do  you    suppose    every  fellow  formed     pastor     at     Schwarzloch. 

who  goes  up  there  will  have  a  copy  The  preacher  had  bitterly  rebuked 

of  the  *  Tybumia '  in  his  pocket  ?  Fm  his  flock  for  the  vices  of  greed,  cov- 

sorry  about  the  old  woman,  but  we  etousness,    and    extortion    towards 

will  try  and  bring  her  in  by-and-  travellers  to  ^hich  they  were  ad- 

by,  when  we  come  on  to  the  cos-  dieted. 

tumes  of  the  less-known  Swiss  "A  very  sensible  discourse  that," 
valleys."  he  remarked.  "I  hope  the  land- 
Clara  accepted  the  compromise ;  lord  was  there  to  hear  it :  but  1 
and  then  they  came  to  a  descrip-  wish  it  had  been  delivered  at  the 
tion  of  the  fine  old  castle  of  beginning  of  the  season.  It  is  the 
Murol,  gutted  in  the  French  Revolu-  best  thing  in  the  paper.  There  is 
tion.  Frank  had  exulted  at  great  an  air  of  levity  about  what  you 
length  in  tjiis  uprising  of  Ihe  write  mostly,  Frank,  which  rather 
trampled  peasantry,  and  had  ap-  grates  upon  me ;  but  you  shall  hand 
pended  a  touching  romance  of  his  it  over  to  me  when  you  have  fin- 
own,  in  which  he  represented  the  ished,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
grandson  of  the  ruined  noble  now  move  this  and  other  little  blemishes, 
contentedly  earning  an  honourable  which  are  the  result  of  inexperience 
livelihood  as  a  small  grocer,  beneath  and  haste.  There  are  a  few  thoughts 
the  shadow  of  the  walls  wherein  his  of  my  own,  too,  on  the  effect  of  sul- 
wealthy  but  miserable  ancestors  had  phur  waters  upon  gout,  rheumatism, 
staffed  the  stings  of  remorse  with  and  skin  disease,  which  I  will  put 
their  unhallowed  orgies.  A  slight  into  shape  for  you,  and  you  can  in- 
modification  enabled  this  passage  to  sert  them  in  a  footnote  in  some  con- 
do  duty  as  an  episode  of  the  Refor-  venient  place." 
mation,  and  of  the  dispossessed  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  Fm  sure, 
abbot  converted  into  a  Protestant  sir ;  we  will  attend  to  your  sugges- 
vine-dresser,  edifying  by  his  life  and  tions,  especially  to  that  about  the 
exhortations  the  converted  villagers  danger  of  writing  too  rapidly.  I 
whom  he  had  visited  in  the  days  of  quite  feel  I  hardly  do  myself  justice 
his  blindness.  if  I  do  not  take  plenty  of  time. 
Many  similar  changes  were  intro-  There's  no  sort  of  hurry,  and  it 
duced  with  general  consent,  and  so  wiU  bo  cheaper  for  me  living  here 
the  afternoon  wore  away  very  plea-  than  in  London." 
santly  indeed.  "  You  have  done  a  fair  stroke  of 
After  dinner  the  draft  sheets  were  work  to-day,  Frank,  and  I  shilll  not 
read  in  public,  and  Matthew  was  mind  your  staying  on  here  for  a 
amazed  at  his  nephew's  facility  of  while.  I  shall  be  able  to  see  that 
composition,  and  applauded  himself  you  don't  idle  away  your  time ;  but 
for  naving  thus  compelled  him  to  we  will  put  it  by  for  this  evening, 
set  to  work  ;  while  everybody  con-  Who  is  for  a  game  of  cribbage  ?" 
sidered  the  account  of  the  Pic  do  "That  fascinating  sp6rt  is  not  for 
Sancy,  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  poor  fellows  like  me,  who  are  brought 
of  Auvergne,  illustrated  by  the  ac-  face  to  face  with  the  stem  realities 
companying  sketch  of  the  Teufels-  of  life.  I  must  give  my  mind  to 
kralle,  a  masterpiece  of  accurate  the  completion  of  mj  tasL  You 
and  spirited  description.  Specially  were  all  v6ry  kind  in  approving  of 
charmed  was  Matthew  with  the  re-  my  little  description  of  the  Teu- 
port  of  a  serq;ion  which  Frank  had  felskralle  by  moonlight^  but  I  am 
heard  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  quite  alive  to  its  imperfections.  It 
at  Mont  Dore,  and  which  he  im-  was  done  in  a  hurry,  as  you  say^ 
scrupulously  ascribed    to    the   Re-  uncle ;  and  I  must  take  a  turn  out- 
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8:dc,   and    study    the    effects    once  side  to  execute  the  improTements. 

more.      If  Miss   Blucfold  will   for-  The  lost  touches  to  a  work  of  art 

give  me    for    saying   so,  her  very  always  take  time,  and  Charley  had 

clever  illustration  was  taken  when  to  go  and  fetch  them  in,  for  they 

the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  wants  got  so  ahsorhed  in  their  task  that 

jii.st  a  touch  to  make  it  fit  my  de-  they  forgot  it  was  tea-time, 

scription.     If  you  would  but  let  me  "  Well,  Frank,"  said  the  old  man, 

take  a  chair  outside  for  you,  a  few  **  stick  to  it,  my  boy.     Hard  work 

minutes^  careful  study  of  the  scene  is    not  pleasant  at    first^   I  know ; 

might   make    the    difference    of    a  but  you  will  find  it  come  easy  after 

pound  or    two.     Mr.   Bluefold  will  a  bit.     An  idle  life  is  not  a  happr 

1)0  very  glad  to  give  you  another  one,  depend  upon  it ;  but  you  don  t 

lesson  in  bczique,  luicle,  I  am  sure."  seem  to  have  done  much  to-night,  I 

"  All  right,"  replied  that  young  must  say." 

gentleman;    "Mr.   Marshall  catches  "You  are  quite  rieht,  uncle.     I 

the  points  of  the  game  faster  than  donH  know  when   I  have   enjoyed 

any  man  I  know.     He  will  be  giv-  a  day  more.     As  to  this  orening^B 

ing  me  odds  in  a  day  or  two.     (I  work  not  seeming  much,  I  daresav 

won^t    play  for    money   unless    he  you  think  so ;  but  I  have  got  it  aU 

docs,"  he  whispered  to  Clara.)     "  I  m  my  head,  and  I  think  1  see  my 

hope  you  will  do  the  Toufclskralle  way.      I  flatter    myself    the  paper 

before  you  go  away.     Depend  upon  will  be  a  very  presentable  one,  out 

it,  that  s  the  first  point  the  editor  I  must  not  be  hurried.     That's  the 

will  look  at ;    and  if  he  finds  that  one  danger  I  have  to  guard  against." 

you    have    not    been    up,   he    will  So  spake  he,  ignorant  of  the  fii- 

chuck  the  MS.  behind  the  fire,  draw-  ture,  and  fondly  looking  forward  to  a 

ings  and  all."  long  series  of  literary  consultations. 

»So  the  colleagues  adjourned  out-  But  the  morrow  brought  a  change. 


CHAPTER    VI. — now  INDUSTRY   WAS   REWARDED. 

Charley,  who  for  the  last  day  or  said  Charles;  "she  came  over  that 

txo  had  been  likening  himself  to  little  pass"  (he  scorned  to  recoUect 

I'lysses,  pent  up  midst  barren  crags  the  name  of    the  poor    little    Odl) 

i:i    uncongenial   company,    present-  "last  week  in  five  hours  without 

ed  himself    at  lunch  with  evident  turning  a  hair.     You  are  not  afraid 

symptoms  of  having  shaken  his  sis-  of  it,  are  you,  Clara  V 

'tor's  yoke  from  off  his  neck.     "Tell  "I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is," 

you  what,  Clara,"  he  said,  "I  have  she  answered;  "but  I  am  a  very  good 

just  heard  from  Golightly ;  ho  has  walker,  and  I  do  not  mind  tryfaig,  if 

done    the   Jungfrau    in   13  J  hours,  you  want  to  go." 

including  stoppages,  and  is  going  to  "  Very  well,  then.     I  will  go  and 

have  a  shy  at  ^<q  Teufelsl^alle  on  talk  to  Baur.     We  shall  hare    to 

Monday  from  Fliegenmatte.     If  you  make  an  early  start — we  ouidit  to 

and  I  start  to-morrow  by  the  H51Ien-  be  well  under  way  by  .4.80 ;"    ai^ 

thur  we  shall  just  catch  him,  and  I  a^vay  he  went  to  collect  the  tfnpMli- 

will  have    another    try  along  with  tnetita, 

him."  "  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  sndi 

"  You  are  never  thinking  of  taking  a  hurried  start,"  bepm  she,  "  or*  I 

a  lady  over  the  Hdllenthur,"  said  the  would  have  been  more  diligent  about 

>  dismayed  Frank.  the  paper." 

"You  do  not  know  my  sister,"  "But   you  will  come  out   now. 
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won't  you,  and  try  and  finish  it  off?  so  intimate  with  ?    Was  there  any 

But  X  daresay  you  have  a  good  deal  Mrs.   Golightly  somewhere    in    the 

to  do,  as  you  are  going  so  early  ?''  hackgronnd  ?     TUat   fellow    would 

^*  No,  I  have  very  little  luggage,  have  such  tremendous  opportimities 

I  can  come  for  an  hour  if  you  like."  of  making  himself  pleasant  I      And 

There  was  not  much  left  of  the  then  he  would  have  Charley  on  his 
paper,  but  somehow  it  would  not  side.  Not  that  it  made  much  mat- 
get  itself  finished.  Frank  did  not  ter,  after  all:  she  was  going  away, 
seem  able  to  offer  any  suggestions ;  and  he  was  never  likely  to  see  her 
and  Clara,  who  had  to  do  all  the  again.  «  ^  ' 
work,  was  not  so  lively  as  usual.  *^  I  shall  go  back  *to  town  to- 
However,  they  patched  it  up  as  well  morrow,"  he  said ;  "  there  is  nothing 
as  they  could.  to  keep  me  here  now.    Not  that  I 

"  I  will  write    to    my   uncle    at  feel  up  to  much  work — ^in  fact,  I 

once,"  she  said ;  ^^  and  now  I  suppose  do  not  see  what  there  is  for  me  to 

you  will  begin  something  else."  do." 

**  Are  you   really  obliged    to  go  And  he  thought  dismally  of  lodg- 

away  ?"     asked    Frank.         *^  Your  ings  at  Islington,  just  opposite  the 

brother  has  never  been  in  this  part  Angel :    and    how    he    should    not 

of  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  he  does  mind  even  that  if — if  it  were  not 

not  know  what  ho  is  asking  you  to  that  he  would  have  to  be  there  all 

go  through."  by  himself. 

"  I  promised  I  would  not  be  in  "  I  shall  look  out  for  your  paper 

his    way,    and    then    I    am    never  in  the  *  Tyburnia,' "  said  Clara  :  "  it 

tired,   so  I    think  I  shall  do  well  has  been  great  fun  writing  it^  hasn't 

enough."  it  ?" 

"But  what  will  he  do  with  you  It    had   been  great  fun,   as  she 

while  he  and  his  friend  are  gone  said ;    but  it  did  not  seem  at  all 

skating  over  the  icebergs  ?      I  sup-  funny  now.      Confound   that  Wil- 

pose    he    is    not    mad    enough    to  son  I    If  he  had  not  introduced  him 

make  you  glo  with  him."  to  that  fool  Wright,  he  might  have 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Golightly's  sister  had  a  chance.     But  it  would  not  do 

is  with  him ;   she  is  an  old  friend  for  a  poor  beggar  like  him  to  be 

of  mine,  and  we  shall  stay  behind  thinking  of  that  sort  of  thing, 

and  take  care  of  one  another."  "  I  d^say  I  shall  do  well  enough 

"Why    should    not     Miss    Go-  in  time,"  he  said.    "  Of  course  it  will 

lightly  come  over  here?"  suggested  be  up-hill  work  at  first;  and  then, 

fVank.     "  Fliegenmatte    is    such    a  perhaps,  my  uncle's  stony  heart  will 

place   for  ague,   and — and — other  soften,  when  he  sees  I  am  sticking 

disagreeables ;    then    we   could   all  to  it" 

wait  here  comfortably  till  the  heroes  "  I  must   go  now,"    said  Clara^ 

came   down    crowned    with    laureL  "  for  I  shall  not  have  an^  time  after 

They  would  be  able  to  supply  me  dinner ;"  and  she  left  him  with  his 

with    that   account   of    the    ascent  heart  filled  vrith  bitterness  towards 

which  your   brother  says   I   must  his  uncle, 

have."  They  had  a  very  nni^easi^t  din-* 

"  I  am  sure  your  conscience  will  ner.     Matthew  was  beside  himself 

allow  you  to  draw  on  your  imagi-  with   indignation    against    Charley, 

nation,  Mr.  Marshall    They  do  not  who,  he  declared,  ought  to  be  put 

mean  to  come  back  this  way;  we  in   a   strait  waistcoat;:  while    that 

are  all  to  go  off  to  the  far  East,  I  young  geptleman  treated  him  with 

believe."  the    urbane   contempt  with  which » 

Who  were  those  people  she  seemed  go-ahead    youth    generaUy   receive 
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■ 

the  remonstrances  of  their  elders,  a^  to  hare  a  room  with  you  at 

Directly  dinner  was  over,  the  brother  times,  which,  of  course,  would  be  a 

and   sister  disappeared  to  hare  all  help.      There^s  something    in    her, 

things    in  readiness   for  the  start  too :  she  has  found  out  how  to  make 

The    two    Marshalls    remained    be-  you  work,  which  I  never  could.'* 

hind,  lonely,  sad,  and  combative.  **  She  is  a  dear  little  girl,**  aaid 

**  Sweet    little    girl    that,*'    g&id  Frank,  with  a  slight  tremble  in  his 

Matthew,   at  last,    **  and  nice-look-  voice ;  **  but  she  is  not  to  be  had 

ing,  too.*'  for  the  asking  by  a  poor  devil'  like 

**  Good-natured  little  pasty,**  an-  me.      Do  not  you  know  that  her 

swcred  Frank,  recklessly,  not  paying  uncle,   old  Moneybags  of  Portman 

much    attention    to    his    kinsman's  Square,  is  going  to  leave  her  all  he 

remarks,   and  not  at  all   caring  to  has  got  ?    A  nice  figure  I  should  cut 

take  him  into  his  confidence.  when  he  asked  me  what  I  proposed 

*' Frank,**  cried  the  old  man,  **you  to  settle." 

arc    a    blockhead — a    consummate  ^^  Is  she  the  niece  of  Mr.  Monc^- 

blockhcad  !**  bags  ?**  asked  Matthew,  with  greatfj 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  there's  nothing  augmented  respect      "  Then   upon 

like  candour  between  relatives.**  my   conscience,   Frank,  you    are  a 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  letting  her  greater  fool  than   I  took  you  for! 

go  away  like  this  ?    Do  you  expect  A    very    worthy    man    is    Jamea 

to  find  a  nicer  in  all   London  and  Moneybags — I   have  a  high  regard 

Westminster?    They  tell    me    you  for  him:    but  he  is  not  the  only 

are  always  falling  in  love,  too,  with  man    in    the  City  of    London.      I 

every  girl  you  come  across ;  1  have  tell  you  what    it    is,   Frank :    you 

seen    you   at  it  half-a-dozen   times  only   make    it    all    right  with    the 

myself.     There  was  Alice  Jenkins,  young  lady,  and  if  cfamos  Money- 

and   that  niece  of  old  Potter,  and  bags  asks  any  questions,  just  you 

the  red-headed  girl  we  stayed  in  the  refer  him  to  me.* 

house  with  at  Christmas ;   and  not  A  tumult,  as  of  a  town  taken  by 

one  of  them  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  assault,  interrupted  the  conversatioii 

our  little  friend  up-stairs.**  at  this  interesting  point     A  carriage 

**  I  say,*'  remonstrated  Frank,  and  pair,  obviously  containing  a 
looking  round  apprehensively,  "  just  miiord,  and  eke  a  courier,  had  arriT- 
plcase  to  recollect  that  all  the  parti-  cd.  Nothing  equal  to  the  magni- 
tions  are  made  of  wood :  every  word  ficence  of  the  turn-out  had  been  seen 
vou  say  can  be  heard  all  over  the  for  the  whole  season.  A  figure,  firan 
house.  As  to  the  young  ladies  you  head  to  foot  encased  in  coats  and 
have  named,  we  were  always  very  wrappers,  alighted,  and  heavily 
friendly,  but  nothing  more,  I  do  ascended  the  stairs  towards  tiie  din- 
assure  you ;  and,  of  course,  all  that  ing  room ;  the  face  was  invisible, 
sort  of  thing  is  over  with  me  now."  but  the  voice  exclaimed, — 

*'  I    do   not   know    that.   Master  *^  Mr.  Matthew  Marshall  t  an  nn- 

Frank.     If  you  were  to  find  a  nice  expected  pleasure  this,  sir  t  nobody 

little   body  like  the  one    that    sat  here  understands  a  word  my  oourier 

next  to  you  at  dinner,  I  would  not  says,  but  no  doubt  you  can  tell  me 

mind  standing  something    to    keep  if  my  niece  Miss  Bluefold  is  here.** 

the  pot  boiling.     She  seems  a  sen-  It  was  none  other  than  old  If  oney- 

sible  young  woman,  with  no  non-  bagst     We  must  try  back  a  littl% 

sense  about  her.      I  should  say  you  and  explain  how  ho  came  to  dn^ 

might  do  very  well  together,  in  a  out  of  the  clouds  upon  ttiOTOi  in  this 

quiet    suburb,   on   £250    a-year    to  way. 

begin  with  :   perhaps  I  might  man-  When  Clara  was  gone  off  to  Swit- 
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zerland,  her  father  and  uncle  got  ^^  I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with 
rather  demoralised  for  want  of  some-  the  lad,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
body  to  take  care  of  them.  The  a  young  gentleman  fresh  from  col- 
two  elders  got,  in  fact,,  to  regard  lege  cares  much  what  an  old  fogy 
themselves  a  sa  couple  of*  old  bache-  like  me  thinks  of  him ;  and,  beside^, 
lors;  they  used  to  go  down  to  the  he  often  tells  me  clergymen  ought 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  middle  of  the  not  to  marry.  But  1  look  upon 
afternoon,  and  then  come  back  and  Clara  as  my  own  child — she  is  just 
go  to  the  theatre  as  often  as  they  what  her  poor  mother  was  at  hw 
liked — Mr.  M.  paid,  of  course,  as  the  age ;  and — of  course  this  is  between 
other  man  never  had  any  change,  you  and  me — ^if  she  takes  a  fancy  to 
Bluefold  was  not  very  good  com-  some  likely  young  fellow,  I  will 
pany  at  the  best  of  times,  but  in  make  them  comfortable  at  once; 
this  round  of  debauchery  he  and  they  shall  not  be  kept  waiting  till  I 
Moneybags  naturally  got  very  fond  am  under  ground." 
of  one  another,  like  Tam  o*'  Shanter  **  I  rather  think  we  shall  have 
and  his  wicked  mate.  A  very  jolly  some  news  in  that  quarter  before 
life  those  old  boys  had  of  it:  and  long,"  said  Bluefold.  *^I  suspect 
some  time  afterwards  Moneybags  young  Wilson  means  to  try  his  luck, 
told  Wilson,  while  they  were  dis-  after  alL" 

cussing    colonial    politics    over     a  *^ Nonsense;    you   will   hear    no 

brandy -and -soda,     that     Bluefold  more    of    him,   take  my  word  for 

was  a  better  fellow  than  he  looked,  it" 

and  that  he  could  tell  a  good  story  *^  Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  a  very 
or  two  about  ^him  if  he  liked ;  but  odd  thing  happened  this  afternoon : 
Wilson  could* not  get  him  to  say  the  man  who  does  most  of  our  con- 
any  more.  Well,  one  evening  they  veyancing  is  out  of  town — those 
had  been  dining  together  in  Port-  barristers  do  not  stick  to  their  work 
man  Square,  and  were  now  repos-  as  they  used  to — so  I  thought  I 
ing,  each  of  them  in  a  leather  might  as  well  give  the  job  to  our 
arm-chair,  with  his  legs  up.  Money-  friend  Wilson.  I  took  the  papers 
bags  had  got  his  flask  of  brown  myself,  for  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to 
sherry  handy,  and,  to  save  trouble,  dine,  as  you  and  he  seemed  to  get 
was  drinking  out  of  a  claret  glass,  on  so  well  together,  though  I  could 
when  they  began  to  talk  about  the  not  understand  a  word  either  of  you 
young  folks,  and  soon  got  very  con-  said.  I  foimd  he  lived  in  a  cluster 
fidential.  of  chambers  with  eight  other  men — 

*^  I  cannot  take  it  away  with  me,  not  the  sort  of  place,  I  must  say, 

you  know,  Bluefold,"  quoth  Money-  where   I  should   have  expected  to 

bags;    ^'^and  I  have  neither   chick  find  a  man  who  has  got  so  much 

nor  child  of  my  own,  so  of  course  business.     There  seemed  to  be  no^ 

all  I  have  got  will  come   to   your  body  about  but  a  little  boy,  and  he 

children  one  of  those  days.      Now  told  me  Mr.  Wilson  was  just  gone 

Charley  is  a  man,  and  can  make  his  abroad — he  believed  he  was  gone  to 

own  way ;  and,  besides,  he  is  going  Schwarzloch.     I  think  we  can  guess 

into  a  profession  where  a  man  does  what  has  taken  him  there." 

not  need  to  spend  much,  so  I  mean  Up  jumped  the  old  man  as  if  he 

to  let  Clara  have  my  little  bit  of  had  been  shot     **  Bluefold,  I  must 

savings."  leave  you  and  the  pert  to  take  care 

*^  Charley  is  a  good  boy  too,  poor  of  one  another ;  I  am  obliged  to  go 

fellow,  and  a  little  money  would  be  out  of   town  te-norrow  for  a  few 

of  a  deal  of  use  to  him,  as  I  happen  days,  an4  I  have  got  a  host  of  things 

to  know,"  said  Bluefold.  to  see  to  this   evening.     Simpson, 
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just  go  out  for  a  Continental  Brad-  of  its  perils  and  fatigues.     Presentlj 

shaw,  will   you,    before  the   shops  Charley  appeared, 

are  all  shut,  and  send  William  to  ^^Hilloa,  uncle,   you  are    coming 

me  the  moment  he   comes  in.      I  out  in  a  new    line.      I  hope    you 

have  got  to  go  on  a  journey  in  the  will  make  one  of  the  partr  to-mor- 

moming,  and  I  shall  want  him  to  row.      We  are  off  4.80  sharp.      I 

be  with  me.'*  suppose  you  will  ride  to  the  foot  of 

Now   we    will  return    from   our  the  pass  ?    We  cannot  have  all  those 

little    digression.       Moneybags,     it  boxes  with  us  though." 

will  be  remembered,  was  anxiously  Moneybags  waxed  wroth.     *^  Look 

inquiring  if  Clara  was  still  in  the  here.  Master  Charles,  you  may  go 

house.  and  break  your  own  neck  as  soon  as 

"Yes,  Mr.  Moneybags,"  answered  you  like,  it  will  bo  no  odds  to  »ny- 

Matthew,  "  she  is ;  but  we  are  just  body,  but  you  shan^t  break  Clara's.** 

going  to  lose  her,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  "There's  no  more  risk  than  there 

That  young  scamp  is  going  to  run  is  in  crossing  Fleet  Street,"  replied 

away  with  her  in  the  morning — a  Charley ;  "  but  now  you  are  here  to 

very  hasty  and  imprudent  business  take  care  of  Clara,  she  won*t  want 

it  is,  in  my  opinion.      I  have  said  me    any   longer.      We    shall    hare 

all  I  can,  but  of  course  I  have  no  rather  rough   quarters  at    Fli^;en- 

power  to  interfere ;  but  now  you  are  matte,  and  women  will  be  rather  in 

come,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  the  way,   so  I  shall  go  alone    and 

put  a  spoke  in  the   young   gentle-  tack  myself  on  to  Golightly."     And 

man's  wheel."  a  burden  seemed  to  be  lifted  from 

"  You  really  mean  to  say  she  has  his  fraternal  breast, 

actually  consented  to   go   off  with  "Well,   Clara,"  said  Moneybags, 

him    to-morrow     morning!"     cried  as  that  young  lady  entered,   "yoa 

Moneybags,   quite  pallid  with   hor-  hardly  expected  to  see  mo  out  here 

ror.     "Go  up,  somebody,  and  send  among  the  icebergs.     I  have  come 

her  down;    I  am  sure  she  will  be  just  m   time  to  stop  that  madcap 

guided  by  me."  scheme  you  have  set  your  heart  on. 

Off  went  Frank  to  get  somebody  It's  the  last  time  you  two  children 

to  find  Clara.  shall    go    off    by    yourselves    any- 

"i)o  not  let  them  persuade  you  where    further     than     Kensington 

to    give    your   consent,"   said   Mat-  Gardens." 

thcw ;  " it  is  a  great  risk,  and  I  do  "I  do  not  at  all  mind  giving  it 

not  believe  the  girl  cares  much  about  up,   uncle,  if    you  do    not  like  i^ 

it  herself ;  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  scolded  by 

pleasing  that  young  fellow."  you  directly  you  come." 

"How    long    has    Wilson    been  "Charley  has  handed  you   OTer 

here?"  asked   Moneybags,  appalled  to  my  charge,   young   lady,  and  I 

at  the  promptitude  of  the  enemy.  mean  to  do  my  duty  better  thui  he 

"Wilson?  Wilson?    There's   no-  has  done  his.      Why,   you  do  not 

body  of  that  name  in  the  place ;  the  look  so  well  as  you  did  when  joa 

only  other   Englishman   is   my  ne-  left  London.     You  have  been  doing 

phew  Frank,  the  lad  that  has  just  too  much.     I  won't  have  you  out  of 

gone  out."  my  sight  for  the  next  few  days." 

Moneybags    saw    he    had    made  So  Charley  started  next  momii^ 

some  mistake,  and  that  matters  were  at  4.C3.     He  timed  himself  exactly 

not  so  bad  as  he  had  fancied,  so  he  and  made  a  note  of  it,  and  he  went 

asked  what  was  the  exact  route  that  on  his  way  and   is    "  out   of   the 

had  been  chalked  out  for  the  next  story,"  as  the  sagas  have  it 

day,  and  received  a  frightful  account  Frank  got  up  exceedingly  early. 
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determined    to    follow    his    uncle's  take  the    opinion  of    a  very  inju- 

advice,  and  "make  it  all  right  with  didous  young  friend  who  knows  no 

the  young  lady,"   but  he  did  not  more  of  business  than  a  baby.    (We 

find    the    job    so    easy.     He    had  ha4   better  not  tell    him  who  my 

hoped  for  another  Ute^-tete  break-  friend  was,"  he  whispered  to  Frank, 

fast ;  but  Clara  took  her  coffee  up-  "  or  you  won't  have  a  chance.   >  Ho 

stairs  along  with  her  uncle,  in  the  will  diaff  me  about  the  Industrial  as 

private  sitting-room  belonging  to  a  long  as  he  lives.)   I  am  glad  you  like 

gorgeous  suite  of  apartments  which  my  nephew's  little  attempt", 

the  courier  had  engaged  altogether  "Yes,"    replied    Moneybags,    "I 

regardless    of  '  expense.     She    im-  think  it  does  him  a  good  deal  of 

mediately  began  at  him  about  the  credit;   but    it    is    very    unequally 

MS.,  and  gave  him  no  peace  till  he  written  though.     I  have  marked  one 

had  consented    to  look  at  it  that  or  two  passages  which  I  would  strike 

very  morning.     So  she  came  down  out  altogether,  if  I  were  you.     That 

and  asked  the  author  for  it.     That  long  note,  for  instance,  reads  like  a 

gentleman    wanted    to     keep    her  bit  copied  from  a  cyclopaedia;  and 

down-stairs  chatting  with  him,  but  then  as  for  this  other  a  little  further 

she    allied    Mr.    M.    would    most  on,  I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  it 

likely  want  her  to  read  some  of  it  for  the  life  of  me." 

aloud    up-stairs.     He  thought  more  A     silence    that    might    be    felt 

highly  of  it  than  she  had  expected.  received  these  awful  remarks,   for 

"  Some  of  it  is  very  good  indeed,"  the  censured  passages  were  from  the 
he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  so  sure  about  gifted  pen  of  Mr.  M^tth^w  Marshall  I 
the  illustrations.  They  look  very  "My  nephew  is  not  responsible 
nice  in  a  portfolio,  but  I  cannot  say  for  the  notes,  Mr.  Moneybags,"  said 
how  they  will  come  out  if  they  are  that  gentleman.  "  They  were  con- 
engraved  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  tributed  by  myself ;  and  I  am 
venr  bad  bits  of  writing  too.  I  sorry  to  find  they  do  not  meet  with 
will  come  down  and  talk  to  the  the  approval  of  a  gentleman  whose 
young  fellow ;  of  course  he  will  judgment  on  such  matters  is  so 
understand  I  have  nothing  to  do  justly  valued." 
with  the  periodical,  but  I  know  the  "  My  dear  Mr.  Marshall,"  ex- 
sort  of  thing  that  Johnson  likes."  claimed  the    horrified  critic,    "  you 

The  whole  party  assembled  in  misapprehend  my  meaning — you  do 
the  window  to  hear  the  critic's  indeed ;  the  passages  to  which  I  re- 
opinion,  ferred  are  full  of  valuable  matter, 

"I  have  just  glanced  at  the  MS.  put  together  with  rare  ability, 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  show  Only  I  fear  they  are  hardly  in  keep- 
me,  Mr.  Frank,  and  I  am  disposed  ing  with  the  slight  and  airy  texture 
to  think  it  will  suit  the  '  Tybumia'  of  the  rest  of  the  paper." 
well  enough.  Very  odd  paper,  "Strike  them  out,  Frank;  I  had 
though,  you  have  chosen  to  write  flattered  layself  thiU  the  thoughts 
some  of  it  on:  and  I  am  sorry  to  I  have  thrown  together  with  some 
see  your  name  in  lafge  letters  sevend  care  might  have  been  not  wholly 
times,  Mr.  Marshall,"  he  added,  unserviceable;  but  as  Mr.  Money- 
turning  to  Mat<hew :  "I  thought  you  bags  tiunks  otherwise,  I  of  course 
were  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  bow  to  so  high  an  authority, 
promises  of  the  millennium  and  15  Strike  your  pea  through  them, 
per  cent"  Frank,  do  you  near  f" 

"  There's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  After  this  unpleasant   interlude, 

answered  Matthew,  writhing  in  his  Moneybags  was  a&aid  to  make  any 

chair ;  "  I  was  blockhead  enough  to  further  comments,  for  fear  of  touch- 
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ing    upon    some    more     Matthew,  walk  had  done  her  all  the  (^ood  in 

so  ho  handed  hack  the  MS.,  merely  the  world. 

suggesting  that  some  passages  The  afternoon  witnessed  the  be- 
seemed to  bo  afterthoughts,  not  ginning  of  a  series  of  negotiations 
very  neatly  let  in,  and  that  Frank  between  the  high  contracting  powers 
might  as  well  devote  a  little  time  of  Marshall  &  Moneybags,  which 
to  cffiicing  the  marks  of  the  joins,  were  prolonged  for  many  weeks. 
Matthew  went  away  in  high  Frank  began  by  informing  his  unde 
dudgeon  to  drink  his  three  tum-  that  he  thought  he  might  venture  to 
blcrs,  and  nobody  seemed  quite  to  say  that,  in  obedience  to  his  instrac- 
know  what  to  do  next  tions,  and  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  he 

^^  I    hope,    Miss    Bluefold,'^    said  had  made  it  all  right  with  the  young 

Frank,  at  last,  ^^  you  are  not  going  lady,  and  that  he  was  now  m  at- 

to  desert  me  before  my  work^s  done,  tendance  to  receive  his  blessing;,  and 

This  is  a  sort  of  joint  affair,   you  to    invite    him    to  wait    upon   Mr. 

must  know,  sir,  and  I  cannot  under-  Moneybags.     Matthew  asked  what 

take  the    responsibility  of   making  the  mischief  he  meant  by  being  in 

alterations  in  the  absence  of  my  col-  such  a  confounded  hurry.    She  wms 

league."  a  nice  little  girl  enough,  but  her 

^^Wcll,   sit  down  at  once,  then,  uncle  was  the  most  insufferable  snob 

and  make  them  now,  as    you  arc  it  had  ever  been  his  misfortune  to 

both  hero,''  said  the  old  man.  cncoimter. 

*^  I  cannot  do  that,  sir ;  the  bit  ^^  However,  it  is  done  now,  I  sup- 
that  hobbles  the  most  is  that  de-  pose.  I  have  passed  my  word,  and 
scription  of  the  lower  part  of  the  T  will  not  go  back  from  it.  Mr. 
valley,  as  seen  from  the  church  Moneybags  has  conducted  himself 
yonder.  If  Miss  Bluefold  would  towards  me  in  a  manner  which  I 
not  mind  coming  as  far  as  that  now,  cannot  but  consider  as  very  unbe- 
we  might  put  more  life  into  it,  you  coming;  but  so  groat  is  my  regard 
see."  for  his  niece,  that  if  he  has  anj 

^^Run  along,   Clara;   ho  is  quite  proposition  to  make  to  me,  I  shau 

right — there  is  nothing  like  sketch-  be  ready  to  listen  to  him,  so  long  aa 

ing  from  nature."  he  expresses  himself  with  propriety; 

^^  I  am  going  to  stay  at  homo  with  but  if  that  old  man  fancies  I  must 

you  to-day,  uncle ;  we  have  so  much  hearken  to  him  with  bated  breath 

to  talk  over — and  besides,  you  said  because  he  associates  with  scribblera 

you  would  not  let  me  out  of  your  in    some    low   periodical,   the  verj 

sight."  name  of  which  I  never  heard  before 

^^  Go  about  your  business,  miss ;  to-day,    he    is    confoundedlv    Oiia- 

I  cannot   have    you   here — I  have  taken,   and  you    may  tell    him  lo 

got  letters  to  write.     You  look  as  if  from  me  if  you  like." 
a  walk  would  do  you  good ;  ar^d  as        But  Frank  did  not  tell  him ;  and 

for  not  going  out  of  my  sight,  I  can  old  Matthew  presently  meetins  Clara 

see  two  miles  up  the  valley  from  this  in  the  passage,  was  movcl  to  beatov 

window."  upon  her  a  paternal  embrace  btfore 

So  away  they  went  to  give  a  last  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
polish  to  the  paper.  It  seemed  to  after  that  he  could  no  more  refute 
take  them  a  very  long  time,  and  to  do  her  bidding  than  old  Monej- 
thcy  got  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  bags  himself.  That  gentleman  re- 
sight  in  spite  of  the  commanding  ceived  the  news  very  kindly  indeed. 
view  from  his  window.  When  they  He  was  much  taken  with  Frank,  and 
came  in  again,  he  declared  she  looked  was  enchanted  to  find  that  Wilson 
quite  another  person,  and  that  the  was    now    effectually    disposed    of. 
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He  insisted  on  celebrating  the  occa-  ous  other  schemes  of  Eastern  magni- 

sion  by  ordering  up    Swigg    cham-  ficence,    to  all  of    which    Matthew 

pagne  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  hearkened  with  complacency,  as  he 

regardless     of     Matthew^ s     remon-  would  not  have  to  pay  the  bill, 

strances  that  it  was  twice  the  price  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a 

of  clicquot,  and  must  interfere  with  meagre    abstract    of    the    protocols 
the  waters.                                             ^  which  passed  between  the  two  un- 

There  was  no  allusion  at  dinner-  cles  when  the  financial  question 
time  to  periodical  publications,  we  came  to  the  front  As  far  as  money 
may  well  believe;  out  as  soon  as  went,  Matthew  was  a  man  of  his 
the  rage  of  eating  was  appeased,  the  word.  The  house  of  Marshall  was 
young  folks  strolled  out  in  the  direc-  not  going  to  be  put  to  shame  before 
tion  of  the  church,  and  then  Frank  a  Moneybags  ;  but  he  haggled  horri- 
got  quite  sentimental  over  his  first  bly  about  the  limitations,  and  was 
literary  effort,  which  he  should  al-  terribly  unwilling  to  allow  a  six- 
ways  associate  with  the  happy  hours  pence  to  remain  imder  the  control  of 
spent  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Frank,  for  whose  business  talents 
humble  village  tabernacle,  whose  he  had  conceived  the  profoundest 
gaily-painted  spire  was  gleaming  in  contempt  Moneybags,  however, 
the  moonbeams.  The  stateliest  edi-  who  did  not  know  anything  about 
fice  of  marble  would  have  no  such  the  Industrial,  stood  out  for  either 
charms  for  him ;  it  would  ever  be  to  treating  the  young  people  as  if  they 
him  the  holiest  fane  in  Christendom,  were  grown  up,  or  else  putting  off 
Why  should  they  ape  the  butterflies  the  happy  event  until  the  principals 
of  fashion  who  swarm  to  Hanover  could  go  alone ;  and  as  Matthew  had 
Square  ?  Whv  should  not  the  sim-  nobody  to  support  him,  he  was  fain 
pie  pastor,  who  dwelt  in  the  sun-  to  give  in,  and  allow  them  a  little 
stained  cabin  hard  by,  join  their  pocket-money, 
hands  on  that  spot  where  they  had  Frank  made  one  unfortunate  slip. 
learnt  to  know  and  love  each  other  ?  As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  were 
There  was  no  need  for  delay ;  but  arranged,  he  insisted  that  the  settle- 
perhaps  she  deemed  him  precipitate  ment  should  be  intrusted  to  Wilson, 
— ^he  would  wait  till  Monday  week  {  marked  with  a  stupendous  fee  ;'and 
nay,  rather  than  vex  her  he  loved  so  very  well  drawn  it  was  at  last,  only 
well,  he  would  adjourn  his  happi-  the  wedding  had  to  be  adjourned 
ness  till  the  following  Thursday.  three  times,  because  that  gentleman 

"  You  will  come  in  your  old  wide-  repeatedly  took  exception  to  every 

awake,"  said  Clara,  ^^  and  Heinrich  clause  in  the  instructions.     He  does 

Baur  must  be  best  man ;   then  all  all  Bluefold^s    conveyancing   now ; 

our  sweetest  associations  will  be  re-  and    Mdneybags,    who    has    taken 

vived  at  that  blissful  hour."  rather  a  liking  to  him  since  the  day 

*^  Gott  in  Himmel,  ich  musz  dich  when  he  enticed  him  to  his  destruc- 
kftssen,"  retortcfd  the  insulted  lover,  tion,  has  thrown  several  good  things 
and  the  dialogue  came  to  an  abrupt  in  his  way.  Next  year,  3  the  Corn- 
termination.  He  could  not  get  any-  missioners  assess  hun,  he  won't  think 
body  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  proposi-  it  worth  while  to  appeal:  he  and 
tion.  Moneybags  had  already  ar-  Frank  are  excellent  fnends ;  but  our 
ranged  that  it  should  come  off  in  hero  never  could  ttnd  out  exactly 
Portman  Square,  and  was  talking  of  what  happened  at  that  dinner  in 
pulling  down  the  wall,  and  throwing  Bryanstone  Square,  for  Wilson 
the  little  room  behind  into  the  din-  fenced,  Clara  did  not  know,  and 
ing-room,  and  was  concerting  vari-  Moneybags  is  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
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THE  MAUSOLEUM   OF  n ADRIAN,    OR  THE  CASTLE  ST.    ANGELO. — PART  II. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  influence  of  the  family  of  illegitimate,  and  the  Emperor  added 
Alberic  and  Theodora  still  con-  another,  who  was  elected,  and  as- 
tinued,  and  gave  to  the  Papacy  sumed  the  name  of  Clement  11. 
three  successive  popes  —  Benediot  The  history  of  the  Castle  St  Angelo 
VIIT.,  in  1012 ;  John  XIX.,  his  is  connected  with  all  the  crimes  and 
brother,  in  1024 ;  and  Benedict  IX.,  vices  of  this  saddest  period  of  eccle  • 
the  nephew  of  both,  in  1033.  Bene-  siastical  history,  and  there  is  little 
diet  is  said  to  have  been  only  ten  satisfaction  in  recounting  them — 
years  of  age  when,  by  force  of  sword  "tw/i  ragionam  di  lor^ 
and  purse,  he  was  elected.  But  Alexander  II.  was  elected  Pope  in 
though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  his  lOGl ;  but  Henry  IV.  placed  Gada- 
age,  there  is  none  as  to  the  crimes  loo  on  the  throne  as  anti-Pope,  under 
with  which  his  life  was  stained,  the  title  of  Honorius  XL  HonoriuB 
AVe  have  this  judgment  on  no  less  came  to  Rome  the  succeeding  jear, 
authority  than  that  of  Pope  Victor  and  endeavoured  by  force  of  arms  to 
III.,  who,  fifty  years  afterwards,  possess  himself  of  this  dignity  of 
occupied  the  Papal  throne.  *^  I  place,  occupying  by  arms  the  Leon- 
have  horror  to  write,"  says  Victor,  ine  City  and  the  Vatican.  B^l 
**  what  was  the  life  of  Benedict,  and  the  Romans,  under  the  command 
how  shameful,  corrupt,  and  exe-  of  Goffredo,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at- 
crable  it  was.  After  he  had  sufli-  tacked  him  and  nearly  succeeded 
ciently  long  tormented  the  Romans  in  making  him  prisoner.  He  was, 
by  his  ra])ine,  murders,  and  abomina-  however,  rescued  by  Cencius.  the 
tions,  the  citizens,  no  longer  able  son  of  the  Roman  prefect,  and  oon- 
to  tolerate  his  wickedness,  rose  and  ducted  in  safety  to  the  Castle  St.* 
drove  him  from  the  Pontifical  seat"  Angelo,  then  commanded  by  Gea- 
In  his  stead  Silvester  III.  was  cius.  There  ho  was  stricuy  be- 
chosen,  simoniacally ;  but  he  had  sieged ;  and  after  two  years  of  im- 
only  reigned  three  months  when  prisonment,  in  constant  fear  of  bis 
Benedict  returned  and  drove  him  life,  he  finally  obtained  his  freedom 
from  his  chair,  "  resuming  the  tiara  by  paying  300  pounds  of  silver, 
he  had  lost,  but  without  changing  The  contest  of  the  Church  with 
his  ancient  manners."  He  again  the  imperial  party  was  not  only  not 
sold  the  Papacy  for  a  large  sum  to  determined  by  the  deaUi  of  Alex- 
an  archpricst  named  John,  who  took  ander  II.,  but  greatly  increased 
the  name  of  Gregory  VI.,  while  Bene-  imder  his  successor,  the  celebrated 
diet  retired  into  his  castle.  When  Hildebrand,  who  came  to  the  Papal 
Henry  HI.  arrived  in  Italy  there  chair  in  1078.  He  had  scarcely 
wore  three  Popes  :  Benedict  IX.,  at  been  seated  on  the  throne  two  years 
St.  John  Latcran ;  Gregoxy  VI.,  at  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
Sta  Maria  Maggiore;  and  Sylves-  against  him  in  Rome^  tiie  author 
ter,  at  St.  Peter  8.    All  were  declared    and  chief  of  which  was  the 
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Cencius  who  had  already  sustained  This,  however,  was  but  the  be- 
the  Pope  Cadaloo  against  Alexander  ginning  of  other  and  more  serious 
IT.      Cencius,  who  held  the  Castle  and  protracted  contests  .with  Henry. 
St.  Angelo,  had  built  a  high  tower  The  King  and  the  Pope  were  both 
on  the  bridge  before  it,  from  which  determined^men  and  equidly  jealous 
he  imposed    an  exorbitant  toll  by  of  power,  but  the  advantage  of  age 
force    on    all    who    passed.      The  and  experience  was  greatly  on  the 
Pontiff,    after  vainly    remonstrating  side  of  the  Pope.     Henry  had  just 
with  him  against  this  conduct,  finally  passed  his  minority,  and  was  only 
excommunicated  him.     Irritated  by  twenty-three  years  old,  while  Hilde- 
this,  Cencius  allied  himself  with  the  brand  was  sixty.     One  of  the  first 
King,  and  agreed  to  make  the  Pope  acts  of  the  Pope  was  to  convoke  a 
prisoner  and  bring  him   to  Henry,  coimcil  to  suppress  the  simony  and 
It  was  on   ihe  night  of  Christn^^  incontinency  of    the  clergy.      This 
1075  that  he  undertook  to  carry  out  created  great  irritation  in  the  Church, 
his    project.      While  Gregory    was  and  occasioned  a  temporary   schism 
celebrating  high  mass,  according  to  in    the    Church    of    Milan.      The 
custom,    at    Sta    Maria     Maggiore,  Countess  Matilda — ^who,  in  addition 
Cencius  and    his    armed    followers  to  the  heritage  of  the  ancient  mar- 
burst  into  the  church    with    their  quisate  of  Tuscany,   had  acquired, 
swords  drawn,  and  commenced  cut-  by  the  death  of  QodEfrey  of  Lorraine 
ting  and  wounding  the  people  on  all  and  his  wife  Beatrice  in  1070,  the 
sides.     The  Pontiff,  wounded  in  the  largest  feoff  of  Italy — espoused  the 
head,  was  then   dragged  from  the  cause  of  Gregory,  and  consecrated 
altar,  despoiled  of  his  ornaments,  and  all    her    enthusiasm,  *  wealth,    and 
hurried  away  to  prison  in  his  aube  influence,    to    the    building    up    of 
and   stole.      The  populace,  alarmed  the  papal  power.      Henry,   on  the 
at  this  violence,   rushed    to    arms,  contrary,     defied     the    Pope,     and 
and  gathering  at  the  tower,  where  arrayed    his    strength    against    the 
Gregory    was    imprisoned,    fiercely  Church.      While    they    were    thus 
assaulted  it      Cencius,    seeing    the  drawn  up  against  each  other,  •  Gre- 
dangerous  position  in  which  he  had  gory    summoned    the    Emperor    to 
placed  himself,  and  fearing  the  vio-  come  to  Rome  on  an  appointed  day 
lence  of  the  people,  fell  on  his  knees  to  answer  certain    charges    against 
before  the  Pope  begging  for  pardon,  him,   threatening  him  with  excom- 
This  the  Pope  granted,  on  condition  municatiop    in    case    he    failed    to 
that  he  should  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  obey.     Henry,  enraged  at  this  cita- 
Jerusalem  in  expiation  of  his  acts ;  tion,  convoked  a  coimcil  at  Worms, 
and  then,  approaching  the  window,  addressed    violent    letters    to    the 
he  made  signs  to  the  people  raging  Pope,   and  ended  by   formally  de- 
beneath,  with  the  object  of  pacifying  posing   him,   on  the   accusation  of 
them.     But  misinterpreting  his  de-  Cardinal  Hug;ues  le  Blanc.     To  this 
sign,  and  supposing  he  «ummoned  Gregory   retorted   by   a  deposition 
their  aid,  they  broke  into  the  tower,  of  tibo  Kine,  and  anathema  against 
where  they  found  him  bleeding  and  him    and    nis .  followers.     Another 
wounded.     After  conveying  him  to  council  was  then  convened  at  Pavia 
a  place  of  safety,  they  then  returned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and 
and  destroyed  the  tower.     Cencius,  Gregoiy,  in  turn,  was  ezcommuni- 
in  the  mean  time,  had  made  his  escape  cated.      Upon  this    a  *  considerable 
and  fled  from  the  town,  ravaging,  as  and  powerful  party  assembled  near 
he    went,   the  Campagna    and    the  Mayence  and  threatened  to  proceed 
hinds  of  the  Church.  against   Henry   unless    he    should 
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come  to  Augsburg  and  submit  to  desired  nothing  better,  so  enraged 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope.  Alarmed  was  ho  with  the  cruel  treatment  to 
at  the  opposition  he  had  raised,  which  he  had  been  subjected;  and 
Henry  decided  to  submit,  and  fifteen  days  later  he  again  defied  the 
accordingly  came  on  to  meet  the  Pope.  The  excommunication  was  re- 
Pope,  who  on  his  side  also  ad-  newed,  and  Henry,  in  his  turn,  again 
vanccd ;  but,  through  the  pcrsua-  deposed  Gregory  in  assembly  of  the 
pions  of  Matilda,  and  doubtful  lords  and  bishops  at  Brizen ;  and  the 
himself  of  .  the  intentions  and  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  enemy 
{;ood  faith  of  the  King,  ho  stopped  of  Gregory,  was  elected  Pope  in 
on  his  way  at  the  fortress  of  1081,  under  the  title  of  Clement  IIL 
Canossa,  one  of  her  strongholds  Accompanied  by  this  anti-Pope, 
in  Lombardy.  Here  ho  awaited  Hetuy  now  marched  upon  Rome, 
Henry,  growing  more  imperious  as  oyerwhclming  the  troops  of  Matilda 
Henry  yielded.  At  last  the  King  and  Gregory,  seized  on  the  city, 
acceded  to  the  severe  conditions  of  where  he  received  the  imperial 
the  Pope,  and  came  to  Canossa.  The  crown,  and  drove  Gregory  to  take 
castle  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  refuge  in  the  Castle  Si  Angda 
wall,  and  he  was  admitted  within  There  Gregory  defended  himself 
the  second  enclosure,  his  suite  being  successfully,  and  negotiationB  were 
ordered  to  remain  outside  in  the  vainly  carried  on.  He  would  not 
first  There  ho  deposed  his  royal  agree  to  any  terms  which  Henry 
robes,  retaining  upon  his  person  was  disposed  to  accept ;  and  finidly, 
nothing  to  indicate  his  rank ;  and  in  rather  than  yield,  he  called  upon 
the  bitter  cold  of  winter,  standing  Robert  Guiscard  to  assist  him  with 
with  his  naked  feet  in  the  snow,  his  Normans  against  the  King. 
ho  aw<iitcd  the  orders  of  Gregory.  Fatal  was  that  call  to  Rome,  fhe 
For  three  days  the  haughty  Pope  tall,  flaxen-haired,  ambidexter  Nor- 
kcpt  hhn  there  fasting  from  morning  man,  with  his  broad  shoulderL 
to  night ;  but  on  the  fourth  he  was  ruddy  complexion,  and  powerful 
admitted,  and,  kneeling  down,  in  form,  brought  terrible  diuster  on 
the  presence  of  all  the  Court,  he  the  city.  On  his  approach  Henry 
kissed  the  feet  of  tlie  Pope  and,  retired,  and  from  the  battlements 
made  formal  oath  of  submission  of  the  Castle  St  Angelo  the  Pope 
for  the  future.  But  even  this  saw  the  devastation  of  the  citj^  oj 
was  not  sufficient.  Absolution  the  troops  he  had  himself  called  in. 
was  only  granted  him'  condition-  Houses  were  sacked,  tiio  streets 
ally,  lie  was  ordered  to  appear  were  thronged  with  a  wild  and 
before  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  Ger-  tumultuous  soldiery,  who  commit- 
many,  and  prove  his  innocence,  ted  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  mur- 
In  case  he  succeeded  in  so  doin^,  der  and  rapine.  The  city  was  set 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  on  fire  in  various  places,  and  many 
kingdom,  otherwise  he  was  to  be  were  the  buildings  which  thus  were 
deposed,  and  submit  to  the  rigour  of  destroyed.  Nor  was  Guiscard  oon- 
the  ecclesiastical  law.  Henry  brave-  tent  with  merely  robbing  tiie  Bo- 
ly  accepted  the  humiliation  at  the  -  mans — ^he  even  reduced  many  ef 
time ;  but  tlio  conduct  of  the  Pope  them  to  slavery.  At  las^  however, 
had  outraged  even  those  of  his  own  he  withdrew,  carrying  with  him  the 
party,  and  the  Lombard  lords  in-  Pope,  and  both  fofiowed  bj  the 
dignantly  insisted  that  Henry  should  execrations  of  the  people^  Grsgoi^ 
break  with  the  Pope,  or  that  they  never  again  entered  Rome,  but  re- 
would  break  with  him.    The  Ring  tired  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  e^- 
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ing,  "  I  have  loved  justice  and  hat-        At  a  later  period,  the  Emperor, 

ed  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile/'  heing  indignant  at  the  withdrawal  of 

On  the  death  of  Gregory  VTL,  certain  concessions  formally  made 
Victor  III.  was  elected  Pope.  But  by  the  Pope,  attacked  him  while  he 
conflicts  still  continued,  tiie  anti-  was  saying  mass  at  St  Peter's ;  slew 
Pope  Clement  III.  still  holding  pos-  in  the  mHee  a  number  of  men  and 
session  of  the  Pantheon  and  other  boys  who  preceded  him  with  palms 
strongholds,  while  Victor  occupied  and  flowers ;  seized  the  Pope  himself, 
the  Castle  St  Angelo  and  the  Leo-  as  well  as  all  the  clergy  accompany- 
nine  City.  On  the  festival  of  St  ing  him,  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
Peter  the  two  factions  came  into  The  Romans,  resenting  this  out- 
collision,  each  being  determined  to  rage,  assembled,  attacked  the  body- 
celebrate  it  as  high  Pontifl'  in  St.  guard  of  the  Emperor,  slew  a  num- 
Peter's ;  but  when  the  troops  of  the  ber  of  them,  and  drove  the  remain- 
anti-Pope  and  his  party  came  to  the  der  out  of  the  city.  Not  satisfled 
bridge,  they  were  assailed  by  the  with  this,  the  next  morning  they 
troops  of  Victor,  who,  issuing  from  issued  from  the  gates,  renewed  the 
the  Castle,  drove  them  back  by  force,  attack,  and  again  routed  the  Ger- 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  celebrate  mans.  In  this  engagement,  the 
mass  undisturbed  at  St.  Peter's.  Emperor  himself  was  wounded  in 

Victor  and  his  troops  were,  how-  the  face^  and  narrowly  escaped  with 

ever,  soon  driven  out  of  the  Castle  his  life.     He  was  only  saved  by  the 

by  Ferruccio,  who  took  possession  gallant  self-sacrifice  of  Otto,  Count 

of  it  for  the  anti-Pope  Clement,  by  of  Milan,  who,  in  the  utmost  need 

whom  it  was  held  for  some  seven  of  the  Emperor,  set  him  upon  his 

years  and  defended  against  all  at-  own  horse,  and  lost  in  consequence 

tack;  but  in  1098  it  was  surrender-  his    life.     At     last     the     Romans 

ed  to  the  papal  party  under  Urban  drew  off,    and,   laden  with    booty, 

IL  for  a  long  sum  of  money,  being  entered  the  city,  bearing  with  them 

the    last    of    the    Roman  fortesses  the  corpse  of  Otto,  which  In  their 

which    yielded    to    him — ^and    here  rage  they  cut  into  small  pieces  and 

were  celebrated  the  Christmas  festi-  scattered  about    the  streets  to    be 

vals  of  this  year.  eaten    by    the    dogs.     After    their 

The  Crusaders  again  in  1096  as-  retreat,  the  Germans  rallied,  pur- 
saulted  it^  but  it  withstood  all  their  sued  them  into  the  city,  and  over- 
attacks,  and  they  were  forced  to  taking  them  near  the  Bridge  St 
abandon  it  In  1099  Paschal  II.  Angelo,  furiously  attacked  them, 
became  Pope ;  and  serious  contro-  A  fierce  struggle  then  ensued, 
versies  having  arisen  between  him  Thousands  of  persons  were  slain ; 
and  Henry  V.,  hostages  were  given  and  the  Tiber,  as  Baronius  tells  us, 
by  the  Pope,  and  solemn  pledges  of  ran  red  with  blood,  and  was  filled 
peace  were  made.  Among  the  terms  with  corpses.  As  the  Germans  be- 
^f  agreement  was  one  that  no  attack  gan  to  retire ;  a  sally  was  made  from 
shotdd  be  made  from  the  bridge  and  tiio  Castle  with  fresh  troops.,  which 
Castle  of  St  Angelo.  Nevertheless,  again  tuhied  the  fortunes  of  this 
during  the  Easter  holidays,  while  bloody  day.  After  this,  Henry 
the  Pope  and  clergy,  barefoot  and  withdrew  from  Rome,  carrying  vrith 
in  procession,  were  making  the  tour  him  the  Pope  as  bis  prisoner,  *  and 
of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  th^  shut  him  up  in  the  fortress  of  Tri- 
were  assaulted  at  the  bridge  with  bucco,  where,  after  an  imprison- 
volleys  of  stones  and  darts,  and  dis-  ment  of  forty  days,  he  made  his 
pers^  in  confusion.  submission,  and  was  set  at*  Hberty. 
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His  successor,  Gelasius   II.,  who  Innocent  II.,  in  about  1189,  Amol- 

came  to  the  papal  throne  in  1118,  do  di  Brescia  made  lus  appearance, 

suffered  even  greater  violence.     Im-  and  bc^n  with  great  power  to  preach 

mediately  after  his  election  he  was  against  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the 

seized  by  Ccncio  Frangipani,   who  clergy,  and  to  denounce  their  profli- 

with  an  armed  force  broke  into  the  gacy,  ambition,  and  tyranny.     This 

assembly  of  the  Cardinals  (^^more  remarkable  man,  who  had  studied 

draconis  immanissimi  sibilans,"  says  under  Abelard,  was  gifted  with  an 

Pandulphus),  trampled  them  under  eloquence  equal  to  his  learning.    The 

foot,  and  seizing  the  Pope  by  the  purity  of  his  life  was  breathed  upon 

throat,  threw  him  down  and  drag-  by  no  scandal ;  his  principles  were 

god  him  by  his  hair  along  the  ground,  above  seduction  ;  and  his  influence 

buffeting    him   and  wounding    him  was  so  great  that  the  Church  brought 

with  his  spurs,  and  finally  carrying  against  him  all  its  weight  to  craiBh 

him  to  his  house,  when  he  secured  him.     Condemned    by  the    Council 

him  with  an  iron  chain ;  and  all  the  of  the  lAteran,  ho  was  forced  to  quit 

while,  as  Pandulphus  says,  the  good  Italy  and  seek  refuge  in  Constance^ 

Jesus  lay  sleeping  (**  Jesu  bono  in-  While  there,  St.  Bernard,  writing  to 

terim  dormiente  ^').      Finally,  how-  the  Bishop  of    Constance,    said  of 

ever,  he  was  set  free ;  but  being  again  him:  ^^His  conversation  is  honey, 

assaulted,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  doctrines    poison ;  he   haa    the 

Komc.  head  of  a  dove,  but  the  tail  of  a 

During  the  reign  of  Gelasius  and  scorpion.''     And  in  another  letter 

his  immediate  successors,  the  Castle  he    urged    upon    the    Bishop    that 

was  the  scene  of  various  struggles,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  a 

now  passing  into  the  possession  of  man  of  such  powers,  in  open  rerolt 

one  party  and  now  of    the  other,  against  the  clergy,   was  quietly   to 

Anuclct,   the  anti-Pope,  took  it  by  put  him  out  of  the  way.     ^'  Auferre 

force  from  Innocent  II.,  and  he,  re-  malum    ex  vobis "  are    his  words. 

turning    in    1187,   endeavoured    in  Arnoldo,  however,  escaped  from  this 

vain  to  regain  possession  of  it,  though  persecution,  and  at  the  end  of  Ato 

subsequently  he  became  once  more  its  or  six  years  reappeared  in   Rome; 

master.     The  fortifications  were  at  and    here,    surrounded  by  his    dis- 

this  period  greatly  strengthened,  so  ciples    and    friends,     he     pablidy 

as  to  enable  tbc  Pope  to  withstand  preached  and  strove  to  rouse   tiie 

the  constant  and  violent  attacks  of  spirit  of  the  Romans  by  grand  inro- 

the  contending  factions  of  the  day  ;  cations  to  liberty  and  justice.    Under 

and,    supported    by    the    powerful  his  influence  and  through  his  labours 

family  of  the  Pierlconi,  who  guard-  the  Senate  was  re-established,  and 

cd  it  in  their  interests,  they  held  it  in  place  of  Prefect  of  the  city,  a  new 

until  the  year  llo8,  when  Eugenius  ofhce  was   created    under  the  title 

ill.   died.    Already  several  power-  of  Patrician,  to  which  Giordano^  aoo 

ful  families  of  Rome,  among  whom  of  Pier  Leone,  was  elected, 

were  the  Frangipani  and  the  Pier-  On    the    death    of    Innocent    IL 

leoni,   had  begun  to  fortify  them-  Celestine  II.  was  chosen  Pope,  and 

selves    in    the  ancient   monuments  after  a  short  reign  he  was  succeeded 

and    tombs  ;  and    taking    different  by  Lucius  II.    Lucius  made  friends 

sides — sometimes  in  favour  of  the  of  the  Frangipani,  who  with  Roger 

Pope,  sometimes  of  the  anti-Pope,  of  Sicily,  opposed  the  new  Patrician, 

sometimes  of  the  Senate — disturbed  and  the  streets  of  Rome  were  the 

tlic  city  by  their  continual  conflicts,  scenes  of  constant  battle  and  tumult. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  The    Senate   attacked    the    towers 
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of  the  Frangipani  and  their  adher-  tion,  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 

ents,   and    demolished    them ;     but  and  abandoned  it  in  fear  of  his  life, 

feeling  itself  too  weak  to  withstand  It  was  then  that  Arnoldo  di  Brescia 

its  enemies  alone,  a  deputation  was  returned,  preaching  the  re-establish- 

sent  to   Conrad  III.    of    Germany,  ment  of  the  old  forms  of  liberty,  and 

praying  for  his  friendship  and  as-  the  exclusion  of  the  Popes  f jom  the 

sistance.     They  sought  to  conciliate  civil  government 
him  by  the  humblest  language.     In        In  1153  Eugenius  died,  and  was 

one  address  they  say :    *'  The  Pope  succeeded  by  Anastasius  IV. ;  and  a 

and  the  Sicilians  are  united   in  an  year  after,  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the 

impious  league  to  oppose  our  liberty  only  Englishman  who  ever    sat  in 

and  your  coronation ;   but  our  zeal  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  became  Pope 

and  couvage  have  hitherto  defeated  under    the    name    of    Adrian    IV. 

the  attempts  of  their  powerful  and  Seizing  upon  the  disaffection  of  the 

factious    adherents,    especially    the  people  as  a  pretext,  he  placed  the 

Frangipani.     "We    have    taken    by  city  under  interdict     The  Romans, 

assault  their  houses  and  turrets;  some  fickle    as    ever,   began    to  murmur 

of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  against  the  Senate.      It   was  near 

a'bd  some  are  levelled  to  the  groimd.  Holy  "Week,  and  the  masses,  which 

The    Milvian    bridge,    which    they  at  this  period  they  had  been  accus- 

had  taken,  is  restored  and  fortified  tomed    to  celebrate,   could    not  be 

for    your  safe   passage;    and  your  performed  while  the  churches  were 

army  may  enter  the  city  without  be-  closed.     This,  to  their  superstitious 

ing     annoyed     from     the     Castle  eyes,  was  intolerable.     They  threat- 

St.    Angelo."     The    address    ended  ened    revolution  unless    they  were 

with  a  prayer  to   Conrad    that  he  observed.     The  Senate  was   forced 

would  fix  his    residence   in    Rome  to    yield,    and    Amoldo    withdrew 

and  rule  over  them.     Their  suppli-  from   the  city  to  the  house  of    a 

cation  was  vain :  Conrad  refused  to  friend,  in  order  to  open  a  way  of 

assist  them,  and  they  were  left  to  conciliation  between  the  Pope  and 

fight  for  themselves.  the    Senate.     At  this    conjuncture 

Lucius,  trusting  to  the  strength  Frederic  appeared  with  his  army  at 

of  his  allies,  now  publicly  attacked  the  gates  of  Rome.      Both   parties 

the    Senate ;     and    surrounded    by  sought  his  friendship  and  support ; 

priests,   in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  but  unfortunately  for  the  Senate  he 

at  the  head  of  his  armed  troops,  he  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Pope, 

marched    to    the  Capitol    to   expel  who  in  return  offered  him  the  Im- 

them  from   the  city.     But  as    the  perial  crown.     On^  of  the  first  acts 

procession  approached  the  Capitol,  of  Frederic  was  to  seize  the  friend 

the  people  rose  and  assailed  it  with  of    Amoldo  who    had    given    him 

stones  and  every  missile  they  could  shelter  when  he  left  the  city ;  and 

lay  their  hands  upon.     In  this  affi-ay,  he,  yielding  to  threats,  surrendered 

the  Pope  himself  was  so  severely  in*  Arnoldo  into  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 

jured  that  he  died  of  his  wounds  a  feet  of  Rome,  a  devoted  partisan  of 

few  days  after.  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  imme- 

Eugenius  III.,  who  was  a  friend  diately  conveyed  to  the  prisons  in 

of  St  Bernard,  and  opposed  to  all  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.     Before  the 

the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  then  people  could  rally  from  their  sur- 

elected.     At  first  he  refused  to  enter  prise  and  fear,  Amoldo  was  brought 

the  city,  and  though  afterwards  pre-  forth  into  the  square  in  front  of  the 

vailed  upon  to  change  this  resolu-  Castle  and  hung.      His  body  was 
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then  burnt  to  ashes  and  scattered    vanced  with  hirt  army  into  the  Leo- 
over  the  Tiber.*  nine  City,  and  there,  in  front  of  the 

"A.pen»n»   crncl.   nammaque  solatus   cro-     Castle  St  Angelo  and  on  the  Bridge, 

manto  A  portion  of  his  forces  engaged  in  a 

In  clnercfl,  Tyberim,  tuos  est  Bparsus  in    fierce  contest  with  one  body  of  the 

No  Stolito  pleblfl,  qucm  fccerat,  improbus  Komans,  while  two  other  bodies  en- 

crror  countered    each    other    with    equal 

^^nori'^-r^  "^^^^  cincrcavo  fovcrct  bo-  f^^y   near  a    Piscinum,   which   has 

since  disappeared,  in  the  Trasteyere. 
The  Senate,  meantime,  had  sent  The  battle  raged  with  varying  sue- 
out  a  deputiition  to  meet  Frederic  cess ;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  fierce- 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  requiring  him  ness  of  the  attack,  so  obstinate  was 
to  take  oath  to  respect  the  ancient  the  defence,  that  the  Romans  with- 
customs  and  privileges  of  the  city,  stood  during  the  whole  day  the  on- 
to preserve  the  citizens  from  assault,  set  of  the  best  (icrman  troops.     But 
and  to  pay  COUO  crowns  of  silver  at  last  they  were  forced  to  yield, 
for  his   coronation  by  the    Roman  after  losing   1000    men  killed  and 
people.     To  this  the  answer  of  the  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  a  great  num- 
Emperor  was,  that  it  was  his  otlico  her  of  wounded,  and  200  prisoners, 
to  command,  and  not  to  obey  and        In  October  12011,  Otho  IV.  entered 
accept  conditions ;  and  after  a  severe  Rome  and  was  crowne<l  with  much 
lecture   on   the   degeneracry   of    the  pomp  by   Innocent    III.     All    pro- 
Romans,  Tie  dismissed  them.     Send-  mised  well,  but  the  expected  largess 
ing  forward  a  body  of  horse,  he  tlien  of  the  Imperial  part}-^  did  not  come; 
occupied  the  Leonine  City  and  the  and   in  addition  to  this  disappoint^ 
Bridge   of    St.    Angelo,   which   was  ment,  the  arrogant  and  violent  con- 
barricaded,   and   the  following  day  duct  of  the  (jSerman  troops  at  last 
the  Emperor  and  Pope  made  their  roused  the  ire  of  the  Romans.     The 
entrance   through   the   golden  gate,  cries  of  rejoicing  which  had  resound- 
their  splendid  procession  glittering  ed  through  the  city  were  suddenly 
in   the   sun  and  marching  through  changed    to    those    of    tumult  and 
the  deserted  streets  to  St  Peter's,  aflray.     The  Romans  fell  upon  the 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  corona-  Gennans,   and   vainly  did  Ezzelino 
tion  was  performed.  da    Romano    endeavour    to    defend 
Meantime    the    Senate  had    con-  them  from  the  fury  of  their  assail- 
vencd   at  the  Capitol.     On   hearing  ants.     Many  a    baron   and    soldier 
that  their  olfer  had  been  rejected,  perished  that  day,  over  a  thousand 
they  gathered  their  forces,  precipi-  horses  were  killed,  and  the  Emperor 
tated  themselves  into  the  Leonine  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city. 
City,   pouring    over    the  Bridge  of        During    the    thirteenth    century, 
St.   Angelo  in  solid  masses,  forcing  which  was  a  period  of  faction  and 
their  way  up  to  the  very  <loors  of  fighting,  the  city  hwl  greatly  suffered. 
St.  Peter,  and  massacring  the   sol-  Its  ancient  monuments  and  tombs  had 
diers  of  the  Emperor  not  only  on  their  been  turned  into  fortresses.     Towers 
way,  but  even  in  the  church  itself,  of    defence  and    attack  were  buQt 
Fre<leric,  who  had  retired,  no  sooner  anywhere.     The  streets  seethed  with 
heard  of    this  attack  than   he  ad-  perpetual  tumult     The  people 


♦  SisiijniHli  says  In*  was  liun^  in  the  Piazza  d(;l  Popolo,  but  the  authoritica 
ho  ritis  »!(>  not  I'far  him  out  <ui  this  statement.  Otto  Frisinpus  nays:  ''A 
pre'ortt)  urViis  lijjiio  adiictus,  ac  ro^o  in  pulvoro  rcclacio,  nc*  a  stoUda  plebe 
corjnis  <*jus  vencrationo  hahcrctur.  in  Tyberim  sparsus."  Neither  Cardinal 
d'Arragonn  nor  (Tfiiiithcnis  supports  Sismondi. 

\  (Juuther.  Ligurin.  lib.  iii. 
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terribly  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  pani  held  the  Colosseum,  the  Septi 
who,  issuing  from  their  strongholds,  zonium,  the  Arches  of  Titus,  Con- 
pillaged  their  houses  and  shops,  stantine,  and  Janus,  and  the  Cir- 
seized  upon  any  persons  whom  they  cus  Maximus.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
might  meet,  exacting  large  ransoms  Quirinal  were  the  Pandolfi,  the  Ca- 
for  their  restitution,  braved  the  au-  pocci,  and  the  Conti,  where  still 
thority  of  the  Senate,  and  laughed  stand  the  remains  of  the  Torre  de 
to  scorn  the  ineffectual  rage  of  the  Conti  and  the  Torre  delle  Milizie. 
people.  There  was  no  regard  for  art.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  nobles 
no  care  for  the  ancient  buildings,  no  that  it  completely  overawed  Senate 
consideration  for  the  old  historic  land-  and  people;  and  their  cruelty  and 
marks.  Temples  and  statues  were  lawlessness  became  at  last  so  intoler- 
toppled  down  and  burnt  for  lime,  able,  that  the  Romans  again  made  an 
and  the  most  wretched  habitations  attempt  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
were  planted  against  the  noblest  calling  in  the  aid  of  Brancaleone, 
structures  of  antiquity.  Within  the  whom  they  made  senator  in  1252, 
city,  so  depopulated  had  it  become,  confiding  to  him  absolute  power, 
whole  districts  were  lying  wasted  Brancaleone  was  not  a  man  to  be 
and  in  ruin.  Vegetable  gardens  and  played  with.  He  accepted  the  post 
vineyards  were  planted  even  round  with  a  firm  determination  to  assure 
the  Pantheon,  the  Minerva,  and  the  quiet  to  the  city,  and  make  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  The  houses  were  authority  of  the  Senate  felt  His 
falling  to  decay,  and  the  people  administration  was  just;  and  so  long 
were  looked  upon  as  fit  only  to  be  as  his  authority  as  senator  was  re- 
plundered.  Peace  had  abandoned  spected,  and  the  public  peace  kept, 
Rome,  and  desolation  wandered  in  no  one  had  cause  to  complain  of  him- 
its  streets.  Every  noble  had  his  But  any  infraction  of  these  he 
tomb,  or  his  tower,  or  his  fortress,  visited  with  quick  and  stern  re- 
The  Senate  barricaded  itself.  The  prisals.  Fortress  after  fortress  of 
Pope  was  not  safe  out  of  his  Castle,  recalcitrant  nobles  he  attacked,  and 
On  the  island  of  the  Tiber  the  Frangi-  in  some  cases  hung  from  their  win- 
pan!  had  planted  their  towers.  The  dows  nobles  and  princes  who  had 
Orsini  occupied  the  Trastevere  quar-  dared  to  set  him  and  the  law  at 
ter  round  the  Vatican,  holding  the  defiance.  The  Pope  trembled  before 
Castle  St  Angelo,  the  Theatre  of  him,  backed  though  he  was  by 
Pompey,  and  the  Campo  de  Ffdorf.  powerful  auxiliaries  and  friends ;  and 
The  Savelli  were  gathered  in  the  when  Brancaleone  summoned  the 
district  where  now  stands  the  Can-  Pontiff  to  return  to  the  city  of 
cefleria.  The  families  of  the  Marzana  which  he  was  the  pastor,  and  "  wan- 
and  the  Statii  were  in  the  Circus  der  no  more  at  large  like  a  vagabond 
Flaminius.  The  Pierleoni  held  the  and  a  proscribed  person,  abandoning 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  quarter  Rome  to  run  after  money,  he  humbly 
of  the  Ghetto.  The  Colonna  oc-  obeyed  the  summons." 
cupied  the  district  extending  from  Meantime,  despite  the  internal 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Quirinal,  struggles  in  Rome,  the  papal  pOwer 
and  were  also  fortified  in  the  Mauso-  was  steadily  augmented  abroad,  and 
leum  of  Augustus.  Near  the  Pan-  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
theon  were  the  Sinnebaldi  and  Cres-  culmination  during  this  century, 
cenzi.  At  the  Lateran  were  the  An-  Innocent  III.,  who  succeeded  Celes- 
nibaldi.  The  Senate  held  the  Capi-  tine  III.  in  1198,  and  died  in  July 
tol.  The  Gaetani  were  on  the  Monti  1216,  raised  it  to  a  sovereignty  be- 
by  Sta  Maria  Maggiore.    The  Frangi-  yond  the  utmost  pretensions  of  his 
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predecessors.  Gregory  VI T.  had  bounds.  Tie  was  cruel,  ayaricious, 
indeed  claimed  in  his  contest  with  and  tyrannical,  and  by  means  of  his 
Henry  an  equal  authority,  but  he  lavish  indulgences  he  proToked  the 
had  been  finally  forced  to  succiunb,  reaction  which  finally  led  to  the 
and  had  died  in  exile.  Innocent,  Reformation.  Between  him  and 
however,  succeeded  in  maintaining  Philip  surnamed  the  Fair,  ensued 
the  authority  he  clahned,  and  cm-  a  serious  contest  But  Philip  was 
porors,  kings,  and  princes  bowed  more  than  his  match ;  and  at  last  the 
before  him.  His  pretensions  were  Pope  was  driven  to  Rome  a  prisoner, 
unbounded.  He  claimed  as  Pope  and  surrounded  with  enemies.  Too 
that  he  was  "vicegerent  of  (jlod  proud  to  yield,  he  stood  at  bay  and 
upon  earth,"  to  whom  "was  in-  vainly  menaced.  The  historians  of 
trusted  government,  not  only  of  the  the  day  draw  a  melancholy  picture 
whole  Church,  but  of  the  whole  of  him  in  his  extremity — a  fallen 
world  ;■'  whose  rights  rested  on  man  sitting  and  gnawing  the  top  of 
"  divine  ordinance,"  and  from  whom  his  staff  in  despair,  and  finally,  in  an 
all  kings  and  princes  held  their  access  of  fury,  dashing  his  brains  out 
power  only  by  his  permission.  His  against  the  wall,  in  1808. 
weapons  were  excommunication  and  Benedict  IX.,  his  successor, 
interdict;  and  against  them,  in  the  reigned  only  eight  months.  Un- 
then  stale  of  Europe,  swords  and  equal  to  the  task  of  supporting  the 
spears  were  unavailing.  Between  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See  against 
the  rival  claimants  for  the  empire,  France,  he  vainly  made  concessions, 
Philip  of  Suabia  and  Otho  of  Sax-  and  perished  at  last,  as  it  is  said,  by 
ony,  lie  enibniced  the  part  of  the  poison.  The  power  of  the  Popes 
latter  ;  and  Otho,  who  took  the  oath  now  rapidly  declined.  Clement  V., 
of  allegiance  to  Innocent,  was  who  succeeded  him  in  1805,  obtained 
crowned  by  him  in  Rome,  despite  possession  of  the  papal  chair  by  ser- 
the  ofjposition  of  the  nobles.  Even  vile  pledges  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  Fi*ance  was  France;  and  under  him  the  papal 
forced  to  yield  to  his  authority  ;  and  authority  declined,  and  the  papal 
John  of  England,  after  a  vain  Court  was  remove<l  to  Avig;non. 
struggle,  also  succuni))ed.  Spain,  Here  the  Pope  became  the  depend- 
Bavaria,  Sicily,  successively  bowed  ant  of  France,  and  the  Court  stag- 
before  him.  Never  before  was  the  nated  in  luxury  and  debauchery, 
papal  jiower  at  such  a  height  But  In  1810  Henry  VII.  received  the 
fortune  is  fickle,  and  the  wheel  soon  Iron  Crown  at  Milan,  and  two  years 
began  to  turn.  Between  Gregory  after  a  general  revolt  of  the  people 
IX.  (who,  after  Ilonorius  III.,  sue-  took  place.  Henry  seized  his  chan- 
ceeded  to  Innocent  III.)  and  Frede-  cellor  Turnani,  the  chief  of  the  re- 
rick  II.  a  fierce  struggle  took  place  volt,  and  put  him  to  death;  and  at 
in  1227  ;  and  after  a  contest  of  three  the  head  of  his  troops  marched  on 
years  tin;  Emperor  prevailed,  and  the  to  Rome,  reducing  on  his  way  Cre- 
cntering  wedge  was  inserted  which  mona,  Lodi,  Brescia,  and  all  the 
was  'finally  to  overthrow  the  papal  fortresses  which  opposed  him.  The 
suprema(^y  in  Europe.  Still,  it  main-  city  he  found  fortified  against  him. 
taiiuMl  itself  in  power  during  the  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  had  sent 
century,  though  not  at  the  height  forward  a  considerable  body  of 
it  had  reached  under  Innocent  III.  soldiers  under  the  command  of  hiB 
In  1204  Boniface  YIII.  came  to  brother  John,  and  in  conjunctioQ 
the  papal  chair.  The  ambition  and  with  the  Orsini,  they  took  posses- 
arrogance    of   this    Pope  knew  no  sion  of  the  Capitol,  the  Torre  delle 
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Milizie,  the  Church  and  Palace  of  Palaces  were  taken  and  set  fife  to, 
St  Peter's,  all  the  Trastevere  quarter,  the  streets  were  encumbered  with 
and  the  Castle  St  Angelo.  The  An-  corpses,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
nibaldi  held  the  Colosseum  and  the  King  were  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Aventine.  The  Frangipani  were  at  Imperial  troops.  When  they  reached 
the  Palatine,  and  the  Savelli  occu-  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  however, 
pied  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  ;  while  they  rallied,  and  again  made  a  stand, 
the  Colonna  and  Sciarra,  who  sus-  Prince  John,  issuing  from  the  Castle, 
tained  the  party  of  the  Emperor,  reinforced  them,  and  after  a  long  and 
held  Monte  Mario,  the  Lateran,  the  terrible  fight  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Mausoleum  of  again  changed,  and  the  Imperial  party 
Augustus,  and  Sta  Maria  Rotonda.  was  driven  back  withgreat  slaughter. 
As  the  Emperor  approached  the  city,  Peter  of  Savoy,  the  Senator's  bro- 
he  found  himself  first  opposed  by  ther.  Bishop  Theobald  of  Liege, 
John,  who  had  fortified  himself  Count  Egidius  of  Warnsberg,  Count 
strongly  at  Ponte  MoUe  ;  but  attack-  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  many  other 
ing  at  once  the  bridge,  he  took  it  by  persons  of  note,  perished  that  day ; 
storm,  and,  driving  the  defending  and  the  tombs  of  some  of  those  who 
party  before  him,  entered  the  city,  then  fell  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
A  pause  now  ensued  for  a  few  days,  churches  of  Sta  Sabina  and  the  Ara- 
and  then  the  contest  was  renewed^  coeli.  Still  later,  an  attempt  was 
and  raged  furiously  for  five  days,  madeby  the  Imperialists  to -storm  the 
Churchmen,  laymen,  nobles,  and  Castle  St  Angelo,  but  it  resisted  every 
soldiers  fought  there  in  the  melee  effort ;  and  the  Emperor  was  forced 
hand  to  hand.  On  the  26th  the  at  last  to  accept  his  coronation  in  St 
towers  of  the  Orsini,  near  the  Minerva,  John  Lateran,  which  was  already  in 
and  San  Eustachio,  were  taken  after  his  possession,  on  the  29th  of  June 
a  fierce  struggle,  and  the  forces  of  the  1312.  Immediately  after  this  cere- 
King  fell  back  in  rout  and  confu-  mony  he  retired  to  Tivoli,  and  then 
sion,  pursued  by  the  enemy.  The  to  Tuscany,  abandoning  all  further 
beUs  of  the  Capitol  rang  for  storm,  attempts  upon  Rome. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  history  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  the  election  of  the  Pope  was  the 
tury,  during  the  absence  of  the  Popes  signal  for  renewed  hostilities,  and 
at  Avignon  (from  1306  to  1B77),  is  still  more  bloodshed.  Anarchy 
one  of  constant  struggle  between  then  reigned  over*  Rome  and  all  the 
various  factions  and  families,  and  surrounding  country.  The  Cam- 
between  the  partisans  of  church  pagna  and  provinces  were  ravaged 
and  State.  The  Colonna  and  Orsini  by  robbers,  freebooters,  and  scat- 
devastated  Rome  with  their  quarrels  tered  bands  of  soldiers,  whose  will 
and  contests,  and  the  dissensions  was  law,  and  industry  and  com- 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  creat-  merce  almost  ceased  to  exist  In 
ed  chaos  throughout  Italy.  No  1337,  Jacopo  Savelli  attacked  the 
sooner  was  a  peace  patched  up  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  then  in  pos- 
between  the  contending  parties  session  of  Giovanni  Colonna,  and 
than  it  was  broken.  At  the  time  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by 
of  the  nomination  of  Benedict  machines ;  and  scarce  a  month  or  a 
XII.  in  1334,  these  two  great  week  passed  without  some  outbreak 
houses  had  just  been  reconciled ;  but  or  other. 
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There  were  still,   however,   some  people  to  pray  for  the  triumph  of 

vestiges  of  popular  government  in  the     ^*good    estate.''    His    h^id    Is 

the  assembly  of  thirteen  magistrates,  uncovered,  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  is 

who  were  at  the  head  of  their  re-  at  his   side:  and  surrounded  by  a 

spective   wards,    and    were    named  crowd  of  youths,  who  share  in  his 

Caporioni.     But  the  Pope  had  long .  enthusiasm,   and   fill  the    air  with 

ago    usurped    the    nomination    of  shouts  of  joy,  he  marches  down  the 

senator,  after  Brancalcone's   death,  steps  of  the  church  under  tlie  old 

and  conferred  this  title  always  upon  portico  of  Octavia.     Gonfalons  and 

some   one  of  the  powerful  nobles,  allegorical  standards  of  justice,  lib- 

who,  far  from  exercising  his  author-  erty,  and   peace,    float   before   him, 

ity  to  keep  the  peace  and  execute  borne  by  friends  of  the  good  cause. 

the  laws,  employed  it  solely  to  break  A  hundred  armed  men  escort  him, 

them  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  crowds  of  adherents  follow  in 

After   the  Pope  went  to  Avignon,  his    train.     The    procession   slowly 

there  was  nothing  in  Rome  which  advances  through  the  streets  until 

could  justly  be  called  a  government,  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 

It  was  now  that  Cola  di  Rienzi  and  there    pausing  before    the  old 

rose  and  began  to  preach  the  **good  basalt  lions,  he  reads  to  them  the 

estate  "  and  to  attack  the  nobles,  rous-  constitution  of    the   "good  estate." 

ing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  The  people  accept  it  with  cheers,  and 

his  eloquent  appeals  to  their  patriot-  ho   is   named  Tribune  by  aoclama- 

ism,  and  his  vehement  denunciations  tion. 

of  their  oppressors.  His  well-known  He  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
story  is  a  romance  and  a  tragedy,  when  Stefano  Colonna  was  absent, 
which  abler  pens  have  written  in  to  draw  the  curtain  of  this  great  re- 
detail,  nnd  which  here  can  only  be  volutionary  drama;  and  when  this 
glanced  at.  He  first  appears  as  a  haughty  noble  returned,  he  affected 
youthful  deputy  to  Avignon  to  pray  to  despise  the  Tribune  and  his  gOT- 
for  the  return  of  the  Po])«  to  Rome ;  emmcnt  He  soon  learned  his  mis- 
and  through  Petrarca  was  his  col-  take.  One  of  the  new  Tribune's  first 
league  and  friend  who  accompanied  acts  was  to  send  an  order  to  Stefano 
him  on  his  mission,  Rienzi  seems  Colonna  to  leave  tlie  city.  The 
to  have  been  the  spokesman.  On  prince,  furious  at  this  presumption, 
his  return  we  Ihid  him  in  the  tore  the  order  to  pieces,  and  tnreat- 
Forum,  standing  on  some  ancient  ened  to  throw  Rienzi  from  the  win- 
fragment,  and  with  strong  and  brave  dows  of  the  Capitol.  Then  sounded 
words  calling  upon  his  country-men  the  groat  bell  of  the  Capitol  sum- 
to  awake  from  their  apathy,  shake  moning  the  people  to  arms.  They 
off  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  the  nobles,  answered  the  ap])eal,  and  Colonna 
rescue  their  country  from'  the  servi-  and  the  other  most  powerful  nobles 
tude  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  were  forced  to  seek  safety  by  in- 
revindicate   its   ancient  glory.     The  stant  flight. 

people  listened.     The  nobles  sneered       Then  began  his  remarkable  career 

and  smiled.     But  Cola  smiled  not.  as   Tribune.     During  its   first  days 

lie  was  enthusiastic  and  in  earnest,  his  rule  was  distinguished  by  justice, 

and  he  carried  the  people  with  him.  energy,    and    decision    of    purpose. 

xSoxt  we  see  him  coming  forth  on  Peace  was    again   secured,   author- 

the  morning  of    the  20th   of   May  ity   established,    law  resumed,   and 

l;U7     from     the    Church    of     St.  liberty  seemed  about  to  be  restored. 

Giovanni,      to   which    he    had,  by  But  Rienzi's   head   was  turned  by 

sound    of    trumpet,    convoked    the  his  success.     He  assumed  the  pomp 
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of  a  sovereign.  He  distributed  titles,  was  dressed  in  a  regal  cloak  fringed 
surrounded  himself  with  ceremonies,  with  gold  and  rich  embroideries, 
and  multiplied  feasts  and  proces-  Stefano  Colonna,  lifting  up  the 
sions.  Flattered  by  the  submission  hem,  said,  "  Are  you  not  Tribune ! 
of  most  of  the  Italian  States  to  his  and  should*  you  not  rather  wear 
authority,  his  presumption  and  van-  the  modest  dress  of  your  equals  than 
ity  increased  as  his  prudence  de-^  these  pompous  ornaments?'*  This 
clined.  Not  satisfied  with  the  reproach,  so  far  from  producing  its 
plainness  and  simplicity  which  be-  proper  effect  on  him,  inspired  him 
came  him  as  the  head  of  a  republic,  with  a  notion  that  the  fiobles 
^a  theatrical  spirit  possessed  him,  intended  to  play  him  false.  Short- 
and  an  insatiable  love  of  show,  ly  afterwards  he  issued  a  pro- 
He  desired  to  be  ennobled,  and  to  clamation  that  he  had  discovered  a 
have  the  title  of  Knight,  as  well  as  conspiracy  against  the  people  and 
Tribune.  To  celebrate  his  installa-  himself,  and  declared  that  he  would 
tion  as  Knight,  a  splendid  series  of  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  those  con- 
ceremonies  was  arranged,  to  which  cerned  in  it  The  conspirators 
all  the  ambassadors,  nobles,  and  were  seized  and  brought  forward, 
strangers  of  distinction  were  invited,  and  among  them  were  seen  the  chief 
Towards  evening  he  went  to  the  of  the  princely  families  of  Rome. 
Baptismal  Chapel  of  the  Lateran.  Solemn  preparations  were  made  for 
The  porphyry  vase  in  which,  accord-  their  execution,  when  Rienzi,  not 
ing  to  tradition,  Constantine  had  only  suddenly  and  without  reason, 
bathed,  was  filled  with  rose-water  pardoned  them  all,  but  conferred 
for  him,  and  he  bathed  in  it  He  upon  them  some  of  the  most  import- 
was  then  clothed  in  a  white  garment  ant  charges  and  offices  of  the  state, 
and  slept  in  the  church.  In  the  No  sooner  were  these  nobles  and 
morning,  clad  in  scarlet,  he  showed  princes  free  out  of  Rome  than  they 
himself  on  the  Loggia  to  the  people,  began  seriously  to  conspire  to  over- 
and,  accompanied  by  many  nobles  throw  Rienzi  and  his  government 
and  gentlemen,  he  was  endued  They  assembled  their  soldiers,  and, 
by  the  Syndic  of  the  city  with  after  devastating  the  country,  threat- 
sword,  girdle,  and  golden  spurs,  and  ened  to  march  upon  Rome  itself. 
afterwards  heard  mass  in  the  chapel.  The  Tribune,  who  was  no  soldier, 
He  then  made  an  address,  in  which  attempted  to  intimidate  his  enemies 
he  cited  the  Pope,  and  Lewis  of  by  threats ;  but  finding  that  the 
Bavaria,  and  Charles  of  Bohemia,  to  people  grew  clamorous  for  action,  he 
give  reason  for  any  claims  they  had  at  last  took  up  arms,  and  made  a 
on  Rome ;  and  pointing  his  sword  to  show  of  advancing  against  them, 
these  three  points  of  the  compass.  But  after  a  few  days,  during  which 
he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  mine,  and  he  did^  nothing  except  to  destroy 
this  mine,  and  this  is  mine.'*  The  still  more  of  the  Campagna,  he  re- 
day  ended  with  a  magnificent  ban-  turned  to  Rome,  clothed  himself  in 
quet,  at  which  was  exhibited  the  the  Imperial  robes,  and  received 
utmost  luxury  and  expense ;  and  a  legate  from  the  Pope, 
from  the  nostrils  of  the  Bronze  Horse  These  idle  flourishes  did  not 
of  Constantine  wine  flowed  con-  check  the  revolt,  and  Colonna  ad- 
stantly  for  the  people.  v&nced  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
Polly  had  quite  got  the  better  of  Still  Rienzi  did  not  move  to  attack 
him  now,  and  his  vanity  was  lead-  him,  but  only  rang  the  bells  of  the 
ing  him  swiftly  to  riiin.  At  a  ban-  Capitol,  and  recounted  his  dreams 
quet  held  shortly  after,  at  which  he  of  good  augury.     The  Colonne,  find- 
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ing  the  gates  6hut  and  hearing  the  hand  of  soldiers,  and  on  the  16th 
hell  ring,  supposed  the  Romans  Octohcr  1347,  intrenched  himself  in 
were  prepared  to  resist,  and  deter-  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  Still  the 
mined  to  withdraw  for  a  space.  They  influence  of  his  name  and  his  power 
were  in  three  divisioif^  and  each  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  till 
defiled  before  the  gate ;  as  the  third  three  days  after  that  the  nobles  yen; 
passed,  at  the  bend  of  which  was  .  tured  to  return  to  Rome,  and  theii 
young  Giovanni  Colonna,  the  gate  they  found  that  Cola's  power  had 
opened,  and  he,  supposifig  his  friends  vanished.  It  faded  away  like  a 
had  command  of  it,  spurred  his  horse  carnival  pageant,  as  that  gay  pro- 
and  rode  into  the  city.  His  fol-  cession  entered  the  Castle  St.  Angelo." 
lowers,  liowevcr,  remained  behind.  There  he  remained  until  the  begin- 
not  daring  to  entor,  and  on  he  went  ning  of  March,  and  then  fled,  and 
alone.  Finding  himself,  however,  found  his  way  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
unsupported,  he  turned  his  liorse  where  he  remained  with  a  nephew 
to  fly,  when  he  was  thrown  to  the  of  his  for  a  short  time.  But  his 
ground,  and  the  people  rushing  upon  nephew  having  been  arrested,  he 
him  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Mis  again  returned  to  Rome  sccreUv, 
father  Stcfano  hearing  the  noise,  and  was  concealed  in  Castle  Si 
now  rushed  in,  hoping  to  save  his  Angelo  by  one  of  the  Orsini  who 
son,  but  he  also  lost  his  life  in  the  was  friendly  to  him  and  his  ^U^J* 
attempt,  and  his  companions  then  The  other  branch  of  the  Orsini 
took  flight,  ])ursue(l  by  the  Romans,  endeavoured  to  induce  his  friends 
Many  of  tlio  Colonna  troop  were  to  deliver  him  up  by  offering 
slain:  among  others,  Agapito  Co-  large  bribes.  But  they  did  not 
lonna,  who  was  found  hiding  in  prevail ;  and  Cola  soon  after  fled  to 
a  vineyard.  Naples,  fearing  lest  he  should  be 
The  Tribune  celebrated  this  victory  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oar- 
with  great  vainglory.     He   returned  dinal. 

in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  harangued         Rome  now  fell  into  a  state  of  an- 

the  people,  boasted  loudly  and  with-  archy  and  confusion  even  worse  than 

out  decency  of  what  he  ha<l  done,  it  was  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of 

occupied  himself   with    idle  shows  power.     Revolutions  occurred.     Bri- 

and  ceremonies,  and  so  conducted  gandage     was     renewed.      Cerroni, 

himself  as  finally  to  disgust  his  own  who  had  been  installed  as  Prefeet, 

followers.      Jlis   power   soon   began  was  forced  to  fly,  and  the  administja- 

to   crumble  away  under   him;   and  tion  of  the  government  was  then  pat 

when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  endea-  into   the  hands  of   Bertoldo   Orsini 

voured   to  prevail   upon   the  people  and   Stefano   Colonna.     But    prori- 

to  rise  and  drive  out  the  Count  of  sions  growing  dear,  Orsini  was  stoned, 

Minorbino,  who  had  set  his  autho-  and   Colonna  only  esciped  with  his 

rity  at  defiance,  he   found  that   his  life  by  leaping   out  of  a  window  in 

day  was  past.     They  listened  pas-  disguise.     Francesco  Baroncelli  was 

sively   to  his   elo(]uent  words,  and  then  chosen  as   leader.     Ho  was  as 

when  he  cried  to  them,  *'  after  hav-  resolute  as  Cerroni  had  been  weak. 

ing  governed  you  for  seven  months.  But  the  peo})le  would  not  tolerate 

I    now  renounce   my  authority,"  no  his    rule,   and    he    soon     felL      In 

voice  was   raised  to  dissuade  hihi.  1^358  Rienzi   returned  with  Cardinal 

He  then   ordered    the  trumpets  of  Albornoz,  the  legate  of    the  Pope. 

sflver  to  sound,  and,  clothed  in  all  He    was      received     with      entha- 

his    pomp,     he*  marched    through  siasm,  and  again  installed  in  powe/. 

Rome,   accompanied    by    his  small  But  he  was  embarrassed  in  all   his 
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actions  by  the  Cardinal,  who  sought  erable   dress  of  the  porter,  rushed 

only  to  make  use  of  him,  while  he  down  the  flaming  stairs  and  through 

himself  exercised  all  the  power.    The  the  burning  chambers,  where  falling 

title  of  Senator  of  Rome  was  confer-  rafters  and  ceilings  threatened  death 

red  on  him,  and  the  people  forgave  at  every  step,  threaded  the  fiery  pas- 

him ;  for  the  dire  experiences  of  Rome  sages  in  safety,  and  at  last  reached 

since  his  departure  and  his  sad  exile  the  third  door,  breathed  the  fresh 

had  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  air,  and  felt  that  he  had  still  a  chance 

his  vanity  and  folly.     But  Rienzi  for  life.     At  this  very  moment  his 

had  lost  the  secret  of  his  power  in  arm   was   seized,  and  a  voice  said, 

losing  his  enthusiasm.     He  soon  be-  "  Where  are  you  going  f     He  saw 

came  entangled  in  his  position ;  his  that  all  was  lost.     But,  at  bay,  he 

expedition  against  Colonna  in  Pales-  did    nothing    mean.      Again     there 

trina  failed ;  his  punislunent  of  Mon-  was  a  flash  of  heroic   courage,  not 

treal  and  Pandolf  ucci  brought  him  unworthy  of  him.     He  threw  off  his 

ill-will,  and   all   things  went  badly  disguise,  and,  disdaining  all  subter- 

withhim.     At  last,  in  October  1353,  fuges,  said,    "lam   the  Tribune  !" 

a  sedition  broke  out,  and  the  mob  He  was   then   led  out   through  the 

rushed,  to  the  Capitol  with  cries  of  door  into  the  crowd :  at  the  sight  of 

"  Death  to  the  traitor  Rienzi !"     In  him   it  drew  back   and  was  silent, 

this  extremity  he  was  abandoned  by  Firmly  he  walked  as  if  among  friends 

his  guards,  attendants,  and  friends :  instead  of  enemies  to  the  base  of  the 

only  three  of  them  all  remained  faith-  basalt  lions,  where  he  had  made  his 

ful.     But  under  the  pressure  of  im-  first    great    call    upon    the   people, 

minent  danger,  the  spirit  and  courage  Standing   there,    undaunted   by   its 

of   Rienzi   rose,  and  he  showed  his  tumultuous   cries,  hfi   stood  for  an 

better   self    again.     He    closed   the  hour  with  folded  arms,  and  looked 

doors  of  the  Palace  :  the  mob  set  fire  around  upon  the  raging  crowd.     At 

to  it     He  appeared  on  the  balcony  last,  profiting  by  a  lull   of  silence, 

clothed   in   his    armour    as   knight,  he  lifted  his  voice  to  address  them, 

and,  with  the  standard  of  the  people  when   suddenly  an*  artisan    at    his 

in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  heard,  side,  fearing  perhaps   the   result  of 

But  the  populace  refused  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  and  perhaps  prompted 

him,  and  drowned  his  voice  in  clam-  by  revenge,  plunged  his  pike  in  his 

orous  cries.     There  he  stood  in  dumb  breast,  and  he  fell.     The  wild  mob 

show  praying  to  be  heard,  while  the  rushed     upon    his     corpse  ;      they 

populace  raged   below    and    pelted  mutilated  it ;  they  cut  off  his  head 

him  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets ; 

Pierced  at  last  through  the  hand  by  and  at  last,   having  wreaked  their 

an  arrow,    he   withdrew,    overcome  passion   on   his   senseless    remains, 

by  despair.     Letting  himself  down  they  carried  them  to  the  Mausoleum 

by  sheets  from  the  windows  to  the  of  Augustus,  the  fortress  of  the  Ool- 

terrace  of  the  Cancelliere  below,  he  onna,  and  there,  aided  by  the  whole 

again  made  a  desperate  effort  to  ob-  Jewish  tribe,  burnt  them  to  ashes, 

tain   a  hearing,  but  in  vain.     Then  By  a  strange  chance,  the  last  Tribune 

came  the  great  question  as  to  whether  of  the  people  was  burnt  and  .buried 

he  -should  rush  in  among  his  enemies  at  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Emperors, 

and   brave   certain   death,    or    seek  In   the   Mausoleum   of  Hadrian  he 

escape  by  flight.     Long  he  wavered ;  had   trembled,    a  prisoner;    in   the 

hut  at  last  he  decided  to  fly.     Tear-  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  his  ashes  at 

ing  off  his  robes,  he  put  on  the  mis-  last  found  rest 
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For  twenty-three  years  after  Ri-  crowd  rushed  to  embrace  him,  and 
enzi's  death,  the  seat  of  the  papal  ki^s  his  foot  and  hand.     But  the 
Court    remained    at   Avignon  ;  and  poor  old  Cardinal,  who  was  crippled 
during  this   period,  Rome   and  the  by  gout,  suffered  so  terribly  under 
States   of  the  Church  were  harried  this   demonstration,  that    ho  broke 
to   death    by    contending    factions,  down  at  last,  and  cried  out  piteouslT, 
The  legates,  reprcsentiitives  of   the  "  I  am  not  the  Pope."     The  peopie, 
Pope,  were   treated  with   contempt,  enraged  with   the   deception   which 
despoiled  of  their  houses  and  goods,  had  been  practised  on  them,  broke 
plunged  into   prison,  and  even  as-  into  still  fiercer  cries,  rushed  to  arms, 
sassinated.      At    last    Gregory   XL  and  gathering  round   the   conclmTC^ 
rotnrnedin  January  1377.  '  The  keys  threatened  them  with  death  unless 
of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo  were  sent  a  Roman  was  elected.     But  the  con- 
to  him  at  Corneto;  the  papal  Court  clave  was  strong  in  its  position,  and 
was  re-established  in  Rome ;  but  he  finally  the  people  were  pacified,  and 
survived  only  about  a  year,  and  died  accepted  Urban  VI.     Such,  howerer, 
in    March    1078.     Then    came    the  was  the  fear  of  the  Cardinals,  that 
election    of    a   _new     Pope,    which  they  were  with  difliculty  persuaded 
was  held  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  to  proceed  to  the  Vatican  and  per- 
While   the  conclave   was   sitting,  a  form  the  ceremonies  nocessary  for 
crowd  gathered   around   the   place,  the   installation   of  the  new  Pope. 
crying  out,  "  Romano  lo  volemo  " —  This,  however,  finally  was  done,  and 
we  will   have  .a   Roman   for  Pope,  the  Castle  was  placed  in  the  cham 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clamour,  of    Pietro    Ountellino,    a     Frendh 
Cardinal    Prignani,    Archbishop    of  man,   and    garrisoned    by   a  Ghdlic 
Bari,   and    a  Neapolitan   by  birth,  guard,    the    French    Cardinals    rfr 
was  finally  chosen,  under   the  title  raaining  also  within    its   walls  for 
of  Urban  Vr.     When  Cardinal  Orsini  safety.     On  the  20th  of  Scptembtf 
presented  himself  at  the  window  to  they  withdrew  to  Fondi,  and  in  COO- 
announce  that  a  new  Pope  had  been  junction  with  other  schismatics  tiiej 
elected,  the  mob   below  cried   out,  afterwards  elected  an  anti-Pope  undsif 
"His  name,  his  name!"  "CJotoSt  the  title  of  Clement  VII.     Gontel- 
Peter\s  and  you  will  learn,"  answered  lino,  who  took  i)art  with  them, 
the  Cardinal.    'I'he  people,  misunder-  being  summoned  by  Urban  to 
standing  his  answer,  supi)Osed  him  render  the  Castle,  refused  to  do 
to  announce  the  election  of  Cardinal  without  the  order  of  his  conipatrioCi^ 
Tebaldeschi,  who  was  arch-priest  of  the   French  Cardinals   at    ArignOD. 
St.  Peter's  and  a  Roman  by  birth.  Meantime  the  papal  and  anti-papal 
This  news  was  received  with  great  party  assaulted  each  other  first  with 
joy  and  acclamation,  and  the  crowd  citations,  censures,  and  ang;ry  words, 
loudly    called    for    Tebaldeschi,    in  and   then   with   armed   force.     The 
order    that    they    might    prc^trate  anti-papal  party,  having  with  them 
themselves     before    him    as    Pope,  the  Breton  and  G  i scon  soldiery,  and 
The  Cardinals,  alanned  at  this  de-  the  Savoyards  of  the  Count  of  Mooni- 
monstration   of    public  feeling,   be-    joy,  the  anti-Pope's  nephew,  mardl- 
sought  Telialdeschi   to  assume  the    ed    upon    the    city,    overcame    the 
pa])al  insignia   for   the   moment,  in    undisciplined    pa"ty   of    the    Pom 
order  to  calm   the  ex(?itement.     He    reinforced    the    Castlo   St    ^Vnjrelo^ 
yielded  to  their  persuasion,  and  the    and^  fortified  themselves  in  the  Vati- 
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can,  ravaging  the  Campagna  on  their  After  the  surrender  of  the  Castle 
way.  The  papal  party  now  besieged  to  Urban,  such  was  the  rage  of  the 
the  Castle,  attacking  it  with  ma-  people  against  it  for  the  injury  it 
chines  and  artillery,  but  for  a  yearns  had  caused  them  during  the  siege, 
space  it  held  out  Finally,  on  the  that  they  passed  a  public  decree 
28th  of  April,  1379,  the  anti-papal  ordering  it  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
party  were  utterly  routed  by  Albe-  and  razed  to  the  earth,  so  that  it 
rico,  Count  of  Palliano  and  Galeazzo,  should  no  longer  be  a  refuge  for  the 
at  the  head  of  the  papal,  Italian,  and  enemies  of  the  people,  or  a  fortress 
imperial  forces.  Terrible  was  the  from  which  to  assail  them.  In  con- 
bloodshed  of  this  great  battle,  at  sequence  of  this  decree,  an  attempt 
which,  according  to  Baronius,  5000  was  made  to  demolish  it.  It  was 
of  the  anti-papal  army  fell.  .  But  stripped  of  everything  by  which 
the  Castle  still  refused  to  surrender,  it  was  adorned,  and  its  outer  casing 
and  the  French  Castellano  vigorously  was  torn  off;  but  the  solid  interior 
defended  it,  pouring  darts  and  bombs  of  peperino  defied  all  their  efforts, 
upoR  the  attacking  forces,  and  set-  and  the  attempt  was  given  up.  Theo- 
ting  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  neigh-  dorico  da  Niem,  in  his  accoimt  of  the 
borhood.  At  last,  however,  he  was  schism  at  Rome  during  this  period, 
forced  by  famine  to  capitulate ;  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Castle. 
the  Castle,  **  non  sine  divino  miracu-  AAer  speaking  of  the  subterranean 
lo,"  says  Urban  VI.,  came  into  the  passages,  broad  enough  to  admit  two 
possession  of  the  papal  party.  The  horsemen  or  five  foot-passengers 
damage  done  to  it  diuring  this  siege  marching  abreast,  and  covered  with 
must  have  been  very  great  In  beautiful  marbles,  which  he  himself 
some  parts  it  had  been  utterly  de-  saw,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  after  the 
molished,  and  of  all  its  marbles  not  Romans  had  taken  possession  of  the 
a  trace  now  remained.  On  receiving  Castle,  they  tore  down  from  it  the 
it  again,  the  Pope  made  a  solemn  beautifully  squared  blocks  of  whitest 
procession,  with  prayers,  from  Sta  marble  with  which  it  was  cased,  and 
Maria  Trasteverina,  in  which  all  the  also  the  walls  of  paonazzo  marble, 
people  joined,  and  proceeded  bare-  which  they  used  to  make  the  piazze 
footed' to  St  Peter's  and  to  the  Cas-  in  the  city ;  but  he  adds  that  they 
tie  .to  take  formal  possession.*  found  it  impossible  entirely  to  de- 
Many  a  sad  sight  the  Castle  saw  stroy  the  Castle.  Poggius,  who  saw 
during  the  reign  of  Urban  VI.  He  it  a  few  years  after,  also  tells  us  that 
was  a  man  of  very  violent  and  vin-  though  the  title  of  it  was  still  stand- 
dictive  character,  and  the  prisons  of  ing  over  the  door,  the  Romans  had 
St  Angelo  were  seldom  empty.  On  greatly  defaced  it,  and  would  indeed 
one  occasion,  suspecting  some  of  the  utterly  have  destroyed  it,  had  they 
Cardinals  by  whom  he  was  sur-  been  able  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 
rounded  of  treachery,  he  here  put  Boniface  IX.,  who  came  to  the 
them  to  the  torture  to  extract  confes-  papal  chair  in  1889,  finding 
sion ;  and  while  they  were  stretched  the  Castle  absolutely  necessary  in 
on  the  rack,  he  recited  composedly  order  to  command  die  tumultuous 
his  breviary  in  the  adjoining  cham-  Romans,  began  to  repair  and  fortify 
ber,  totally  unmoved  by  the  shrieks  it  anew.  In  so  doing  he  followed 
of  anguish  drawn  from  his  suffering  the  advice  of  Natale  and  Petruccio 
victims.  Sacco,  the  Signori  of  Rome,  who,  on 

*  Such  had  been  the  depopulation  of  Rome  by  all  these  wars  and  tumults 
that  it  now  numbered  only  17,000  inhabitants. 
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surrendering;  to  him  "  lo  atato  di  their  equipages,  boasts,  and  money, 
Roma^^  said :  "  /?«  tu  vuoi  mante-  and  carried  into  the  Castle,  where 
n^re  lo  sfato  di  Roma  a^concia  Gds-  they  were  imprisoned.  The  Cardi- 
tello  San.€  Angeld*'' — if  you  wish  to  nals  interfered  in  their  behalf,  but 
maintain  the  government  of  Rome,  in  vain.  The  Castellano  refused  to 
refortify  iSt.  Ang;clo.  The  Pope  did  give  them  up.  At  last,  however, 
80 — ^issuing  an  edict  "  ne  quis  ex  after  much  discussion,  he  agreed  to 
Iladr'unia  mole^  qnm  magna  ex  parte  allow  them  to  depart,  upon  their  pay- 
dejecta  erat^  marmora  mxa  eU.,^  evel-  ing  5000  golden  florins,  2  beasts,  and 
leret'^ — that  no  one  should  take  any  a  mule.  The  ransom  was  accordingly 
more  stones  or  marbles  from  the  paid,  and  they  were  suffered  to  go. 
mole  of  Hadrian,  already  in  great  This  was  but  the  prelude  to 
part  destroyed.  The  marble  to  other  and  more  serious  events. 
which  he  refers  probably  was  that  Battle  again  be^i^an  in  the  streets, 
still  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  the  Savelli  and  Colonna  taking 
Castle,  as  it  would  seem  that  all  the  part  with  the  people,  and  the 
outer  casing  was  gone.  After  acting  Orsini  with  the  Cardinals.  *  The 
on  the  advice  of  Natale  and  Petruc-  Aracoeli  was  taken  by  storm,  the 
cio,  "  the  reward  he  gave  them,"  streets  were  barricaded,  and  many 
says  Infessura,  "  was  to  cut  off  tiieir  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  first 
heads ;  and  the  Pope  then  said, —  endeavour  of  Innocent  VI L,  who 
*  These  men  gave  me  up  the  govern-  was  chosen  in  1404,  was  to  alUy 
ment  that  1  should  restore  the  Castle,  these  dissensions  and  secure  peace. 
and  now  T  have  restored  it  they  wish  Ladislaus  had  already  come  to 
to  take  it  from  me ;'  and  from  that  time  Rome  to  take  advantage  of  any  turn 
forward  he  preserved  peace  in  the  of  affairs.  The  knowledge  that  he, 
State."  in  combination  with  the  Colonne 
Roniface  had  been  more  of  a  sol-  and  other  nobles,  sought  to  usurp 
dier  than  of  a  priest,  and  had  sue-  the  seigniory  of  the  city,  and  the 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  city  of  Rome  fear  of  what  might  happen  if  they 
to  obedience  and  order.  He  had  for-  succeeded,  did  much  to  conciliate 
tifled  it  like  a  camp,  and  by  severest  the  people  with  the  Pope  for  a  time. 
measures  repressed  any  attempt  at  But  troubles  and  discord  soon  in- 
rebellion  against  his  authority.  No  tervened  as  usual.  The  Pope  issaed 
sooner,  however,  was  he  dead,  than,  strenuous  decrees  a^inst  the  Co- 
even  before  his  successor  was  chosen,  lonna,  who  were  in  open  enmity  with 
violent  dissensions  began  to  break  him ;  but  this  powerful  family  only 
out  The  ambassadors  of  the  anti-  laughed  him  to  scorn.  The  Prefect 
Pope,  fearing  for  their  lives,  sought  in  command  of  the  Castle  at  this  time 
protection  from  the  Cardinals ;  and  was  Antonello  Tomacello,  nephew  of 
it  was  formally  promised  that  they  the  late  Pope  Boniface.  Corrupted 
should  be  .«;afe  in  their  persons  so  long  by  the  gold  offered  by  Ladislaus,  he 
as  they  chose  to  remain  in  Rome,  joined  the  party  of  the  King  and 
But  affairs  were  now  so  unsettled  that  the  Colonna  and  Peretti ;  and  taking 
despite  the  fair  words  of  the  Cardi-  the  occasion  of  the  absence  of  the 
nals,  the  ambassadors  were  oppressed  Pope,  he  openly  rebelled  against 
with  doubts  and  fears,  and  finally  him,  and  surrendered  the  Castle  into 
made  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  on 
city  one  evening.  But  the  attempt  the  return  of  the  Pope,  the  Pftpal 
was  not  successful.  As  they  were  army,  under  the  command  of  Paolo 
passing  Ponte  St  Angelo  they  were  Orsini  and  Muscarda,  besieged  the 
arrested  by  the  Castellano,  with  all  Castle.      The    siege  was  vain,    the 
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Castle  holding  out  against  all  the  assailed    tHem    at    Hadrian^  s  Mole, 

attacks  of  the  papal  troops ;  but  at  Eleven  were    taken    and    the    rest 

last  matters  were  settled.    The  Castle  escaped  by  flight     The    prisoners, 

was  restored  to  the.  Pope  upon  cer-  conducted  to  Migliorotti,  were  then 

tain  terms  and  conditions,  and  peace  cruelly    massacred     by    his    order, 

again  was  patched  up.  Among  them  were  two  nobles,  whom 

It   lasted,   however,   but   a    very  the  Roman  people    had  chosen  to 

short  time ;  and  stormy  days  soon  govern  the  republic,  and  the  others 

succeeded,  of  which  Leonardo  Are-  were  distinguished  citizens,  some  of 

tino  gives  us  a  vivid  picture.     The  whom  had  manifested    a  partiality 

Castle  St  Angelo  was  then  held  on  for  the  Church, 

behalf    of    the  Pope  by   Luigi    da  "  When  the  noise  of  this   event 

Migliorotti,   his    nephew ;    and    the  spread  through  Rome,  all  rushed  to 

people  demanded  that  the  Milvian  arms.     The  streets  were  filled  with 

Bridge  should  be  confided  to  them  soldiers,    and    the    city    resounded 

in  charge.     The  Colonna  and  Savelli  with  clamours  and  imprecations.     I 

supported    them    in   their  demand;  myself  ran  very  great  danger  this 

and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Pope,  day ;  for,  believing  hostilities  to  be 

they  endeavoured  to  wrench  it  from  suspended,  I  had   passed  the   river 

him    by    a    sudden    night    attack,  and^entered  the  town.     Hearing  the 

The  fight  was  determined  on  both  tumult,  T  desired  to  withdraw,  but 

sides ;    but  towards    daybreak    the  I  found  the  Bridge  of.  Hadrian  oc- 

papal  cavalry  overcame  their  assail-  cupied  by  a  troop   of    armed  men, 

ants,   driving  them    back    into  the  who  were  the  relations  and  friends 

city.      It    was    a    fete    day.     The  of  those  who  had  been  massacred, 

people  were  idly  strolling  about  the  and  who  were  preparing  to  revenge 

streets,  and  many  of   them  heated  themselves.     As    soon  as   I    recog- 

with    wine.      Seeing    their    friends  nised  them,  I  turned  my  horse  and 

flocking  back  into  the  city  routed,  fled.     Having  reached  a  cross-street, 

and   many   of    them   bleeding    and  I  dismounted,  covered  myself  with 

wounded,  and  learning  the  history  my    servant's    cloak,   and    mingled 

of   their  defeat,  they  flew  to  arms,  again  with    the   crowd.     I  passed, 

spread  their  banners,  and  advanced  without  being    recognised,  through 

to  attack  the   Pope  in   his   palace,  the  midst  of  armefl  men,   and  ap- 

"  Our  soldiers,"  says  Aretino,   "  on  preached  our  own  party.     The  first 

their  side  also  prepared  for  combat  object  which  met  my  eyes  was  the 

They  made  ready  their  arms,  closed  heap  of  corpses  of  those  who  had 

up  and    strengthened  their    ranks,  been  massacred.     They  lay  in  the 

exhorted   each   other,  and  put    the  middle  of  the  street,  covered  with 

Castle  St  Angelo  in  a  state  of  de-  blood  and  pierced  with  large  wounds. 

fence.     The    attack  of    the    people  I  stopped,  oppressed   with    horror, 

was  suspended  during  the  darkness,  and  ran  my  eyes  over  their  faces, 

and  all  night  the  two    parties    re-  Among    them    I    recognised,    with 

Hiained  under  arms.     The  following  tears,   the    bodies   of  some  of    my 

day  there  was  a  talk  of  re-establish-  friends.     I  went  immediately  to  the 

ing  peace,  and  with  this  view  several  Pope,   whom    I    found  plunged    in 

Roman  citizens  came   to  the  Pope,  the  most  cruel   afi^iction.     He    had 

As  they  were  returning  at  the  close  no  part  in  this  massacre.     He  was 

of  the  conference,  they  were  attack-  a  mild  and  pacific  man,  and  nothing 

ed    by  Migliorotti,    the  nephew  of  was  more  repugnant  to  his  goodness 

the  Pope,   who,  issuing    from    the  and  character  &an  the  shedding  of 

Castle  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  human    blood.     He     deplored    his 
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fortune,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  Romans  routed  him,  kilfing  a  lairge 

as  if  to  take  God  to  witness  that  he  number  of  his  followers,  and  making 

was  innocent."*  many  prisoners,  among  whom  were 

Against  the  people  Migliorotti  Gianni  and  Niccolo  Colonna.  La- 
was  unable  to  protect  the  Pope,  and  dislaus,  who  was  in  the  city,  and 
he  fled  the  same  night  to  Viterbo.  had  joined  in  the  plot  with  Golonna, 
On  the  20th  of  August,  King  was  unable  to  render  him  much 
Ladislaus  entered  with  8000  horse,  assistance,  and  the  attempt  was 
and  the  Castle  St.  Angelo  imme-  thus  entirely  foiled.  But  the  Pope, 
diately  broke  with  the  Romans,  and  in  great  fear,  betook  himself  to  the 
commenced  bombarding  Rome.  The  Castle  at  night,  and  there  shut  him- 
Romans    svt    themselves    to    work  self  up. 

to    barricade    the    bridge,   and    the  Later  in   the  same    year,   Ladis* 

people  beyond  it  allowed  them  to  do  laus,  uniting  his  forces  with  those 

this.     After  a  severe  contest  there,  of  the  Savelli  and  Colonna,  attacked 

during  which   several   houses  were  the  Romans  under  the  command  of 

set  on    fire,    the  Romans    made    a  Paolo     Orsini.      A    battle    ensued, 

pact    with    the    leaders,    Conte    di  in  wliich   Ladislaus    was  defeated. 

Troja,  Giovanni  Colonna,  and  Conte  But  during  the    night  Paolo   went 

Gentile  de  Montesano,  securing  them  secretly  into  the  camp  of  the  Kii^ 

by  the  promise  of  a  bribe ;  and  thus  and  treacherously  agreed    to    open 

they  were  allowed  to  ban-icade  the  the  gates   and   surrender    the  city. 

bridge.     But  after  they  liad  walled  The  Romans,    thus  betrayed,  were 

up  the  barricade,   they  refused   to  forced  to  yield ;  and  on  the  14th  of 

pay    over     the     bribe,     and      the  April   1408,  the  King    entered  the 

Castle    continued  to    bombard    the  city    in    great    triumph,    and    the 

Romans.     Finally,  after  much  fight-  Capitol  and  nearly  all  the  fortresses 

ing    and     bloodshed,    both    parties  were  delivered  up  to  him. 

alternately  chasing  each   other  out  Again,  in  1413,  Ladislaus,  yiolat- 

— now    the     Orsini    and   now    the  ing  the    treaty  ho  had  made  with 

Colonna    prevailing  —  a    deputation  John   XXIII.,  broke  suddenly  into 

was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  recall  Rome.      The    Pope,     struck     with 

the  Pope,    promising    obedience    to  terror,    fled     before    him,    on    the 

him  if   he  would   return.     He  did  swiftest   horse  that  he  could  find, 

accordingly  return  on    the  13th   of  and  the  Castle  was  betrayed  by  the 

March  1406.     One  of   the    stipula-  Castellano  for  a  largo  bribe.     But 

tions  made  and    promised    by  the  no  sooner  had  the  traitor  betaken 

ambassadors  was,    that    Castle  St  himself  to  Naples  than  ho  was  seized 

Angelo  should  be  delivered  up  to  and  slain  by  order  of  Ladislaus,  and 

him.     Those  who  were    in    posses-  robbed  of  the  money  he  had  thus 

sion  of  it,  however,  absolutely  re-  disgracefully  acquired.     The  Oastle 

fused  to  surrender  it  either  to  the  remained  in  possession  of  the  Nea- 

Pope  or  the   i)tM)i)le,  and   the   con-  politan     family    until     1419,    when 

sequence  was  that  siege  was  again  it  was-  again  restored  by  Joanna  of 

laid  to  it ;  and  finally  it  again  came  Naples  to  Martin  V.,    who  was    a 

into  the  Pop(^'s  possession.  Colonna. 

In   June    14o7,    Gianni    Colonna  Meanwhile,  in  June  1417,   while 

entered  Konie  with  400  cavalry  and  there  was   a  vacancy  in  the  papal 

400   infantry,   and   a  battle  ensue<l  chair,  Braceio  da  Montone  marched 

between  him  and  the  Romans  who  from  Pcru.^ria,  and  attacked  and  took 

were  allied  with  the  Orsini.     But  the  Rome.      He     also     assaulted    the 


*  Leonardo  Aretino,  Comment,  T.  19,  p.  928. 
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Castle  St  Angelo,  directing  against    and  his   brother  Frato  Masi.     The 
it  his  strongest  machines  of   siege,     latter  confessed,  under  pressure,  and 
and  bombarding  it   severely.      But    was  then  hanged  and  quartered  in 
the  Castle  held  out  against  his  ut-    the  Campo  dei  Fieri, 
most  efforts  ;   and  on   the   28th   of        Martin  V.,  on  his  death,  left  the 
August  Sforza  arrived  from  Naples,     treasures  which  he  had  accumulated 
sent  by  the  Queen  to  succour  its  de-    to    his    nephews    of     the    Colonna 
fenders.     Then   ensued  a  battle  in    house.      But  Eugenius  IV.,   on  his 
which  Giovanni  Colonna  was  killed,     succession,-    made      a     peremptory 
haying  gallantly  interposed  his  own    demand      that      they     should     be 
body  .to  save  his   brother  Ludovico    restored  to  him    as  Pope,   alleging 
from  a  blow  aimed  at  him  by  one    that    they    had    been    fraudulently 
of  Orsini's  followers.     The  result  of    carried    off   by   Prospero   Colonna ; 
the  battle  was  disastrous  to  Braccio,     Antonio,    Prince    of    Salerno;    and 
who   was   routed   and   driven   from    liduardo,  Count  of   Celano.      These 
the    city.       But,    though    defeated,    princes,    outraged   by   the  insulting 
he  was  a  terror  to  Rome  for  seven    demands  and  pretensions   of  Euge- 
years ;  and  when,  finally,  on  June  2,    nius,  rose,  and,  under  the  lead  of  the 
1424,  he   was  slain,  great  was  the    Prince   of    Salerno,    laid  waste   the 
rejoicing  among  the  Romans.     The    country.      The    Pope,    enraged     at 
city-  blazed   with  illuminations  and    their  conduct,  made  savage  reprisals, 
fireworks,  and   the  whole    mass   of    He  seized  Otho,  the  treasurer  of  his 
the   Romans  came  out  at  night  on    predecessor,    and    put    him   to  the 
horseback,  each  with  a  torch  in  his    torture;  imprisoned  more  than   200 
hand,   to   escort   Giordano   Colonna,     citizens     of     the     Colonna    party ; 
the  brother  of   the  Pope,  and  con-    erased  the  name  and  arms  of  Mar- 
gratulate  him   on   the  death  of  his    tin  V.,  and  insulted  in   every   pos- 
enemy.  ^  sible  way  his  memory.     On  the  22d 

In      1431,     Eugenius     TV.     was    of  October  1432,  the   Pope  reaped 
elected,  and  the  Castle,  which  then    the  fruit  of  his  vengeance.     He  was 
was  in  possession  of  *'  Lo  Principe,"    poisoned  by  one  of   his  attendants, 
was  restored  to  the  Pope.  But  short-    who  was   instigated   to  this  act  by 
ly  afterwards,   a  dissension   having    the   Colonna  ;    and   though   he   did 
token   place  between   him  and  Ste-    not  lose  his  life,  he  was  permane;itly 
fano  Colonna,  Colonna  induced  the    lamed  by  it  on  one  side,  so  that  he 
Prince  to  unite  with  him  and  wrest    could  not  lift  his  right  arm.     Three 
the  government  from  the  Pope.    The    years  afterwards,  in  May,  the  gov- 
city  was  attacked  by  their   troops,     emment  of  Rome   was  taken  from 
The  people  were  called  to  arms.    All    him,  and  seven  Signori  were  chosen 
Rome  was  in  confusion.     There  was    to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
fighting  in  the  streets,  and  particu-    pie,  under  the  title  of   Governatore 
lixlj  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  at  San    della  Republica.     One  of  their  first 
Marco  and  at  Porta  Accia,  and  many    acts  was  to  apprehend  the  nephew 
men   were  killed.      The  Castle  was    and   chamberlain   of  the  Pope  and 
still  held  by  the  Pope;  but  a  con-    imprison     them     in     the    Capitol, 
spiracy  having  been   discovered,   or    The    Pope    then,    in    great    alarm, 
at  least  suspected,  to  wrest  it  from    sought    safety    in   flight.      Disguis- 
him,  drive  him  from  the  city,  kill  the    ing    himself    as    a    friar,   he,   with 
Castellano,  and   give  up  the  Castle    one    companion,   a  real  friar,    took 
to  the  Colonna,  several   persons  of    a  boat  in   the   Trastevere    quarter, 
importance    were    arrested,    among    slipped  down  the  river  with  the  cur- 
whom  were  the  Archbishop  of   Be-    rent,  and  made  his  escape  to  Flor- 
nevento,   son   of    Antonio  Colonna,    ence.     Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when 
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the  Castle  began  to  thunder  against  The  Romans,  at  kst  weary  of  this 
the  Romans,  and  to  bombard  the  constant  fighting,  restored  the  sove- 
city.  The  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  was  reignty  of  tlie  city  to  the  Pope,  who 
barriciided,  and  l'aol6  da  Fori),  with  again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
five  adjutants,  put  in  command  of  it  received  with  great  festivity  and 
Other  barricades  were  made  in  the  rejoicing.  But  he  was  not  well 
Piazza  Castello,  and  at  Sta  Maria  assured  of  his  safety.  Many  were 
Traspontina,  and  all  the  city  was  his  enemies ;  and  he  feared  con- 
under  arms.  The  Castle  was  as-  stantly  lest  lie  might  be  betr»jed. 
saulted,  but  without  success.  The  Uis  suspicion  soon  fell  upon  Gio- 
Romans,  however,  still  continued  to  vanni  VitcUeschi,  who,  though  Car- 
besiege  it.  ,  At  last  a  feint  was  dinal,  was  the  gcnoral-in-chidf  of  the 
made  by  its  defenders :  some  papal  army ;  and  an  attempt  was 
soldiers  appeared  on  the  battle-  made  to  arrest  him  on  the  Bridge  of 
ments,  and  cried  "F/«a  il  papolcP  St  Angelo.  The  Cardinal  defended 
while  Baldassarc  di  Nino,  then  himself  vigorously ;  but  in  the  strug- 
in  the  Castle,  cried  out,  *'  VeniU  e  gle  he  was  so  seriously  wounded 
pigliate  il  castello.'^  The  Romans  that  he  died  only  four  days  after, 
were  completely  taken  in  the  snare,  in  the  Castle. 

Rushing  forward,  they  ])oured  into  Nothing  could  exceed  the  turbu- 
the  Castle;  but,  as  they  entered,  lence  of  all  those  j'cars.  There  is 
they  were  all  made  ])ris()ncrs.  And  scarcely  a  pause  of  a  few  weeks  in 
among  these  prisoners  were  two  of  the  fighting.  When  the  dash  of 
tlie  Ciovernatori.  At  the  same  mo-  arms  ceases  for  a  moment,  there 
inent  the  Castle  oi)ened  lire  upon  the  comes  a  dismal  record  of  eclipses 
Romans  below,  and  drove  them  back  and  eartliquakes,  and  great  rains, 
with  great  slaughter.  tempests,  and  inundations.  Execn- 
Still  another  and  equally  sue-  tions  of  prisoners  by  hanging  and 
cessful  scheme  was  tried  by  the  decapitation  are  so  frequent  that 
defenders  of  the  Castle.  A  soldier  one  can  scarcely  walk  through  the 
was  privately  let  out  through  the  streets  of  Rome  without  seeing  ox- 
lower  gate,  who  cautiously  advanced,  posed  some  fragment  of  a  corpse, 
pretending  to  make  his  escape.  On  or  some  head,  hand,  or  foot  nailed 
reaching  the  Romans,  he  began  to  against  a  wall.  When  these  ttSlj 
complain  of  the  cruelty  with  which  there  follow  threatening  comets  that 
he  had  been  treated  by  the  Castel-  sh&ke  the  people  with  fear;  and,  in 
lano,  and  offered,  for  a  certain  the  wake  of  these,  comer  the  dreadful 
sum,  to  return  and  kill  him,  and  scourges  of  famine  and  pestilence. 
hang  him  u\)  at  the  window  as  a  The  annals  of  the  time  are  monot- 
sign  that  he  was  dead,  and  then  onous  in  their  records  of  war  and 
open  the  door  to  them.  Again  the  horrors  of  every  kind.  Liberty 
Rimians  fell  into  the  snare.  They  seems  but  a  name.  **  Licence  th^ 
allowed  the  soldier  to  re-enter  the  mean,  when  liberty  they  cry,"  was 
Castle.  After  a  certain  delay,  a  fig-  never  truer  than  at  this  period ;  nor  is 
ure  representing  the  Castellano  was  there  much  to  (•h(M)se  between  Pope, 
seen  to  hang  against  the  window,  prince,  and  people.  Treason  runs 
and  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  riot  everywhere ;  and  all  parties,  as 
by  the  sohiier,  who  cried  to  them  to  tliey  get  the  upi)er  hand,  are  equally 
come  in.  In  they  rushed,  and  all  faithless  and  cruel, 
again  were  made  prisoners. 
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THE    BRITISH    NAVY. 

WHAT  WE   HAVE,    AND   WHAT  WB   WANT. 

No  apology  is  needed,  at  the  pre-  cited  by  the  memory  of  great  bat- 
sent  juncture  of  European  politics,  ties    like  Trafalgar  and    the  Nile  ; 
for  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  but  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
the  British  Navy.     The  subject  is  that  the  chance  of   such   supreme 
intmiately   connected  with  the  na-  engagements  is  rare,  and  that  the 
tionitl  feeling,  and  our  honour  and  ordinary    duties    of    her    Majesty*s 
indftpendence  are  bound  up  with  it.  ships  in  war  are  of  a  far  less  splen- 
The  discussion  need  not  now  evoke  did  character.     Nor  should  we  fer- 
tile controversial  bitterness  which  a  get  that  war  is  still  the  exception, 
few  years  back  seemed  to  be  inse-  and  peace  the  rule,  of  human  affairs, 
psntble  from  the  theme ;   nor  need  and  that  '^  peace  hath  her  victories 
we,   from    patriotic    motives,   exag-  no  less  renowned  than  war."      In 
gerate  its  excellence,  or  seek  to  hide  time  of  peace  the  British  Navy  main- 
its  shortcomings.      There  have  been  tains  the  police  of  the  high  seas,  and 
people  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  protects  the  commerce  and  lives  of 
have    persisted    in    regarding    our  Englishmen  in  foreign  and  remote 
broadside  ironclads  through  a  roseate  stations.      Preparation    for  war    is 
o£Bcial  lens.     Like  the  Swiss  print-  the  best  security  for  peace  ;  and  one 
seller,  who  defended  the  predomi-  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
naqce  of    the    colour    blue  in    his  Navy  is,  by  a  constant  display  of 
Swiss  views  by  the  plea,  "  H  faut  force,  to  support  the  political  objects 
toujours.    Monsieur,     beaucoup     de  of  the  Government.      During  war, 
bleu    pour    les    Americains,"  —  the  th^  defence  of  our  coasts  and  har- 
chronicler  of  our  Navy  seems  to  have  hours  at  home,  and  of  our  colonies 
thought  the  public  would  best  be  abroad,  the  convoying  of  our  mer- 
served  by  colouring  his  intelligence  cantile  marine,   the  attack    of    the 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  readers,  enemy's   coasts   and    arsenals,  and 
But  in   this  country  we  live  in  a  possible    blockading   of    his    ports, 
glass  house :  our  faithful  allies  have  and  the  command  and  patrol  of  the 
weir  naval   attaches  residing   here  high  seas,  are  to  be  superadded  to 
to  spy  out  our  weakness  and  our  the  peaceable  duties  which  devolve 
strength.     We  do  not  believe  in  the  upon  our  sailors.     If  the  memory  of 
offici^d   '^  blue  "   which  would  seek  great  and  glorious  victories  in  line 
to  misguide  their  observation  :  and,  of  battle  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  we  do  not  of  the  British  Navy,  its  history  is 
think  that  the  British  Navy  needs  it  no  less  full  of  daritig  acts  with  sin- 
Now,  before  we  enimierate  and  de-  gle  ships  and  boats,  and  of  infinite 
scribe  its  principal  component  parts,  damage  inflicted  upon  an  enemy  by 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  superfluous  means  quite  incommensurate  to  the 
or  amiss  to  inquire  for  what  purposes  end.     When  we  read  of  the  miser- 
the  British  Empire  requires  a  fleet,  able  cruise  of  the  ^teen  French  iron- 
Before  pronouncing  on  the  fitness  clads  during  the  present  war  in  the 
of  a  complicated  machine,  it  cannot  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  of  their 
be  wrong  to  form  precise  ideas  of  prolonged    inaction    whilst    waiting 
the  work  it  will  have  to  do.     The  for  a  land  force  which  never  came, 
imagination  is  apt  to  be  unduly  ex-  and  of  councils  of  war  summoned  by 
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the  commaudcr-in-chief  to  determine  time  to  time,  what  we  have  and 
what  not  to  do  ;  and  then  remember  what  we  want 
the  dashing  exploits  of  Lord  Coch-  Three  distinct  classes  of  fighting 
rane  in  his  single  frigate  Imp^rieuse  vessels  appear  to  be  required  for  the 
on  the  French  coast — how  he  do-  various  duties  of  war  and  peace^ 
sccndcd  here  and  harried  an  ill-de-  which  we  have  in  general  terms  de- 
fended tract — and  then,  while  regi-  scribed.  Wo  want — 
mcnts  were  hurrying  up  to  repel  his 

crew,  moved  off  in  the  night  and  i^,  Ileavy-armourod  ships  of  large 

attacked  another  district  in  the  rear,  size  and  of  deep  draught,  fit  to 

landing  his  small  guns  and  storming  fight  in  line  of  battle,  or  to  break 

forts,  cutting  down  the  semaphores,  into  on  enemy's  port  or  areenal ; 

and  neutralizing  a  brigade  of   the  2d,  Small-armoured  ships  of  light 

enemy's  land  forces — we  begin  to  see  draught  and  high  speed,  for  the 

what  a  power  tlicro  may  be  in  an  protection  of  our  coasts  and  of 

efficient  Navy,  and  how  varied  are  important  strategical  positions  in 

the  duties  which  a  sailor  may  be  the  colonics,  aided  by  gunboats 

called  on  to  perfonn.  ^^1^^^  "^^^   ""^^  <^*^  *™<>"  - 

It  was  well  said  by  the  old  Ca-  ^^^' 

valier  poet,  that  "  Stone  walls  do  not  3c/,  Light  sciuadrons  of  unarmoured 

u  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage ;"  corvettes  and  frigates  of  the  high- 

aid,  in  a  similar  strain,  Sir  Francis  ^f  »I^«}  attainable,  for  police  of 

T^     1    u  «i  *^i„  .,„««  the  seas  m  i)cacc  time  and  escort  of 

Doyle  has  ktely  sung-  ^^^^  j^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^1^  ^^j^  ^^. 

"  Vnln,  mlghUwt  fleets,  of  Iron  framed  ;  patch-boats  for  look-out  purposes. 
Vain  those  all-Bhatterlng  gnzM  : 

Unlets  prond  England  keep,  untamed,  ^        -r         «    ••  -^^                 m 

The  strong  heart  of  her  Hons/'  Our  Ironclad  r^avy,  so  far  as  we 

can  learn,  consists  at  the  presefeit 
Yet,  admitting  that  armour-plates  time  of  51  vessels,  of  various  do- 
do not  constitute  a  man-of-war,  nor  grees  of  speed  and  offensive  and  dc- 
ironclads  a  fleet,  and  that  no  amount  fensive  power.  There  are  many 
of  mechanical  invention  can  supply  modes  in  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  place  of  that  personal  daring  classify  these  ships,  according  as  wo 
and  contempt  of  danger  of  which  choose  to  regard  them  ;  but  we 
the  records  of  our  Navy  are  so  full,  think  the  simplest  course,  in  tho 
it  is  still  the  business  of  Govern-  first  instance,  is  to  arrange  tfaem 
nicnt  to  supply  our  gallant  seamen  according  to  their  tonnage.  For 
with  the  best  implements  of  war-  whatever  purpose  we  may  desire  to 
fare  which  the  exigencies  of  the  day  compare  tncm  at  a  later  stage,  the 
demand ;  and  it  cannot  be  useless  following  table  on  the  next  page 
for  the  public  to  be  reminded,  from  will  always  be  of  service : — 
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Tonnage. 

Horeo- 
Power. 

Leng:th 

between 

Ferpendl- 

cularB. 

Extreme 
Breadth. 

Mean 
Draught 
ofWater. 

No.  of 

Guns. 

* 

Tons. 

ft.    in. 

ft.     in. 

ft    in. 

1.  Aginconrt,    . 

6,621 

1,350 

400    0 

59    6 

26    6 

28 

2.  Minotaur, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

59  .4f 

26    7 

26 

3.  Northumberland,. 

ditto 

ditto 

400    4 

59    5 

27    0 

28 

4.  Achilles, 

6,121 

1,250 

380    0 

58    di 

26  10 

26 

5.  Black  Prince, 

6,109 

ditto 

380    2 

58    4 

26    7 

28 

6.  Warrior, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

26    5 

82 

7.  Hercules, 

5,234. 

1,200 

825    0 

59    Oi 

24    8 

14 

8   Sultan,  . 

5,226 

ditto 

ditto 

59    0 

25    2 

12 

9.  Monarch, 

5,102 

1,100 

330    0 

57    6i 

24    3 

7 

10.  Fury,     . 

5,000 

.  1,000 

310    0 

62    3 

26    6 

4 

11.  Devastation,. 

4,406 

800 

285    0 

62    3 

26    1 

4 

12.  Thunderer,    . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

4 

13.  Bellerophon, . 

4,270 

1,000 

300    0 

56    1 

24    8 

15 

14.  Caledonia, 

4,125 

ditto 

273    0 

59    2 

26    8 

24 

15.  Hectot,  . 

4,089 

800 

280    2 

'56    5 

26    6 

18 

16.  Lord  Warden, 

4,080 

1,000 

280    0 

69    Oi 

25  11 

18 

17.  Royal  Alfred, 

4.068 

800 

273    0 

68    7 

25    4 

18 

18.  Lord  Clyde,  . 

4,067 

1,000 

280    0 

58  11 

25    5 

18 

19.  Valiant, 

4,063 

800 

280    2 

56    4 

25    8 

18 

20.  Royal  Oak,    . 

4,056 

ditto 

273    0 

58    6 

24    6 

24 

21.  Ocean,    . 

4,047 

1,000 

273    1 

58    5 

25  11 

24 

22.  Prince  Consort,     . 

4,045 

•  ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

25    5 

24 

23.  Swiftsure,      . 

3,892 

800 

280    0 

55    0 

24    9 

14 

24.  Triumph, 

ditto 

ditto  ^ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

14 

25.  Audacious,    . 

3,774 

ditto ' 

ditto 

64    0 

21     7 

14 

26.  Invincible, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

21'  8 

14 

27.  Iron  Duke,    . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

21    7 

14 

28.  Vanguard,     . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

21    8 

14 

29.  Royal  Sovereign,  . 

3,765 

ditto 

240    7 

62    2 

23    2 

5 

80.  Repulse, 

3,749 

ditto 

252    0 

59    li 

26    9 

12 

81.  Defence, 

3,720 

600 

280    0 

54    2 

25    2 

16 

32.  Zealous, 

3,716 

800 

252    0 

58    7 

25    4 

20 

83.  Resistance,    . 

3,710 

600 

280    0 

64    1 

25    1 

16 

84.  Rupert, . 

3.159 

700 

250    0 

68    0 

22    6 

3 

35.  Penelope, 

3,096 

600 

260    0 

60    0 

16    6 

^ 

36.  Glatton, 

2,709 

500 

245    0 

64    0 

19    0 

37.  Hotspur, 

2.637 

600 

235    0 

60    0 

21    0 

2 

38.  Prince  Albert, 

2,529 

500 

240    0* 

48    1 

19    6 

4 

89.  Pallas,  . 

2,372 

600 

225    0 

60    0 

21    8 

8 

40.  Favourite,     . 

2/)94 

400 

ditto 

46    9i 

21    4 

10 

41.  Cyclops, 

42.  Hecate,  . 

2,107 

250 

225    0 

46    0 

15    0 

4 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

4 

43.  Gorgon, 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

4 

44.  Hydra,  . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

4 

45.  Wivern, 

1,899 

350 

224    6 

42    4i 

15  11 

4 

46.  Scorpion, 

1,833 

ditto 

ditto 

42    4 

16    2 

4 

47.  Research, 

1,253 

200 

195    0 

88    6 

13    9 

4 

48.  Enterprise,    . 

993 

160 

180    0 

86    Oi 

14    1 

4 

49.  Waterwitch, . 

778 

ditto 

162    0 

82    1 

11    9 

2 

50.  Vixen,  . 

754 

ditto 

160    0 

82    6 

11    8 

2 

61.  Viper,    . 

737 

ditto 

ditto 

82    0 

10  11 

2 
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The  first  six  vessels  upon  the  list 
form  a  cIilss  by  thcmaelvea,  and  re- 
present the  earliest  efforts  of  thecon- 
structivD  department  of  the  Navy  to 
supply  us  with  armour-clad  ships 
which  should  rival  and  surpass  the 
original  ironclads  of  the  French 
navy.  It  is  the  fashion  at  the  pr4- 
xcnt  time  to  underrate  those  frigates, 
and  to  cksB  them  in  the  3d  or  4th 
rank  ot  our  broadside  ironclads. 
Groat  objection  has  been  taken  to 
their  length,  whicli  varies  from  880 
to  400  feet,  and  would  undoubtedly 
bo  a  hindrance  to  rapid  turning  in 
the  melee  of  a  naval  cngogemcDL 
The  armour  which  they  carry  is  also 
of  little uflicacyai^inatthoprojecdles 
which  in  action  they  would  now  have 
to  encounter;  and  two  of  them,  the 
Warrior  and  the  Black  Princo,  have 
the  ends  of  the  ship  quite  unprotect- 
ed. Kut,  after  making  erery  allow- 
ance for  tliesc  comparative  deficien- 
cies, wo  hold  they  are  still  very  ad- 
mirable vessels,  and  reflect  th«  great- 
est credit  ou  Mr.  Watta,  the  Chief 
Construe  tor  of  the  Navy,  under  whose 
auspices  they  were  designed.  Their 
speed,  even  with  inferior  engines,  is 
fully  equal  tol4  knots  an  hour.  Only 
threo  of  them,  ne  believe,  ore  rigged 
with  three  masts  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  othera,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
their  designers,  are  masted  with  four 
or  fire  masts,  and  have  never  boon 
good  sailers.  But,  even  as  they  are, 
Uieyhavo  proved  the  best  cruisers  of 
our  ironclad  navy  ;  the  Achilles  has 
hccn  preferred  by  the  admirals  in 
command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  to  any 
other  ship  under  their  orders ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  we  wore 
engaged  in  a  naval  war,  although  they 
might  not  ho  adapted  for  fighting  in 
lino  of  battle  against  the  artilleij 
which  is  now  afloat,  they  would  he 
of  essentinl  value  for  distant  cruis- 
ing, and  might  succp  the  seas  of  any 
number  of  Alaluunas  that  endea- 
voured to  assail  our  commerce. 

The  reiiiiuudur  of  our  ironclad 
fleet,  which,  with  a  few  eirceptiona, 
has  been  designed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Reed,  consists  of  thirty 
broadside  ships  and  fifteen  turrot- 
i^hipx.  The  turrct-sliips  have  been 
principallycommcnecdduring  the  last 


two  years,  and  were  for  a  long  time 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Whitehall  If  we  adopt  the 
clasEification  which  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  has  followed  in  Parlia- 
ment, these  ships  may  be  divided  into 
seven  classes  of  broadside  and  fire  of 
turret  vessels,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  arrangement ; — 


B,»Od.„. 

Te^cta         1 

3 

Hercules. 

Fury. 

Sullaii. 

s 

Thunderer. 

Audacious. 

Monarch. 

Invincible. 

Rupert 

Iron  Dnke. 

Olatton. 

Vanpuard. 

Hotspur. 

" 

Triumph. 
Swiftsuru. 

BdliToplinn. 

Oyeloi«." 

l>ml  Wanicn. 

Hecate. 

1 

IxirdClvde. 

Qortron. 

Hoval  Alfred. 

Hydra. 

° 

Itcimlac. 
l'euuloi>e. 

(.■ii]<-<l.,nia. 

Royal  8<«^e- 

i 

lT,.rtor, 

nAna. 

J 

Talia.;t. 

Prince  AlberL 

llojal  Oak, 

(Jc«>on, 

-. 

Priuce  Consort 

5 

Wiirrior. 

Wir^m. 

JllHck  frince. 
JtoJciiic. 

Zealous. 

.B 

Ueaisinnce. 

=  i 

PalloD. 

£? 

Favourite. 

'  s 

Itesearch. 

■  3 

Vi,«r. 
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We  proceed  to  consider  them  in  commenced,  and  the  Devastation  and 

their  oMer  of  description.  Thunderer,  though   well   advanced, 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  one  of  are  hardly  likely  to  he  finished  before 
our  first-class  ironclads  which  has  the  end  of  the  present  year.  These 
yet  been  tried  at  sea,  and  it  is  due  latter  are  very  remarkable  ships ;  but 
to  her  constructors  to  say  that  she  we  defer  their  consideration  until 
has  proved  a  great  success.  Her  after  we  have  spoken  of  the  remain- 
armament  is  very  powerful,  and  con-  ing  broadside  vessels, 
sists  of  fourteen  rifled  guns,  of  which  Our  second  class  of  broadside  iron- 
eight  are  of  10-inch,  two  of  9-inch,  clads,  which  are  commonly  called 
and  four  of  7-inch  calibre.  Her  the  Audacious  clas^,  have  not  as  yet 
water-line  is  defended  by  a  belt  of  been  fully  tried.  They  consist  of 
very  thick  armour,  perhaps  im-  six  vessels  of  similar  design,  the 
penetrable  at  the  thickest  part  by  difference  of  the  Swiftsure  and 
any  of  the  guns  she  carries,  and  ex-  Triumph  from  the  other  four  lying 
tends  for  about  3  feet  above  and  in  a  wooden  casing  with  which  their 
3  feet  below  the  water-line  from  hull  is  proposed  to  be  covered,  to 
stem  to  stern  of  the  ship.  As  long,  prevent  the  rapid  fouling  of  the  iron 
therefore,  as  the  sea  is  sufficiently  bottom.  If  the  storms  of  contro- 
calm  to  confine  her  rolling  to  6%  versy  in  which  they  originated,  like 
it  is  probably  impossible  for  any  the  ancient  goddess  from  the  foam 
ironclad  now  afloat  in  any  foreign  of  the  sea,  were  any  preparation  for 
navy  to  deHver  a  shot  which  of  their  future  career,  they  ought  to 
itself  can  sink  her.  This  great  de-  prove  the  most  efficient  cruisers  of 
fensive  strength  is,  however,  con-  our  fleet.  It  was  in  the  year  1867, 
fined  to  her  belt ;  the  battery  from  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  be- 
w^ch  ner  largest  guns  are  worked  tween  the  advocates  of  broadside 
is  only  protected  with  6-inch  armour ;  and  turret  ironclads,  that  Mr.  Corry's 
and  experiment  has  shown  that  Board  of  Admiralty  resolved  to  in- 
armour  of  that  thickness  with  the  vite  the  principal  private  ship- 
ordinary  backing  can  be  penetrated  builders  of  the  countiy  to  compete 
at  a  distance  of  1000  yards,  and  at  in  designs  for  either  a  turret  or  a 
an  inclination  of  impact  of  30°,  by  broadside  ship,  at  the  option  of  the 
the  9-inch  rifled  gun,  and  at  close  designer.  Certain  conditions  were 
quarters  by  the  7-inch  rifled  gun,  imposed  in  either  case ;  the  tonnage 
such  as  is  carried  by  all  except  was  not  to  exceed  3800  tons,  nor 
one  of  our  present  ironclads.  But  the  draught  22^  feet ;  the  speed  was 
the  Hercules  has  other  excellences,  to  be  13^  knots ;  the  armour-plating 
She  is,  for  an  ironclad,  a  fair  sailer,  was  to  be  at  least  8  inches  thick  at 
though  awkward  in  tacking  or  wear-  and  above  the  water-line,  and  6  inches 
ing.  She  has  a  speed  imder  steam  thick  in  other  parts,  except  at  the 
of  14  knots,  and  is  a  very  steady  bow  and  stem ;  and  it  was  essential 
ship,  and  can  therefore  use  her  great  that  an  all-round  fire  should  be 
ofiensive  powers  under  conditions  of  practicable,  or  that  at  least  some  one 
sea  in  which  a  less  steady  ship  would  gun  under  armour-plates  should  com- 
be almost  hors  de  combat,  mand  every   point  of   the  horizon. 

Of  our  other  first-class  ironclads,  The  Controller  of   the   Navy   was 

the    Sultan,    which    resembles    the  to   be  the  referee,   and  award  the 

Hercules  in  most  essential   points,  prize    to    the    successful    competi- 

has  been  launched,  but  has  not  been  tor.       Seven      shipbuilding     firms 

tried.     It  is  said  she  is  deficient  in  responded    to    the    invitation,    and 

stability.     The  Fury  has  hardly  been  sent  in  designs  of  various  degrees 
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of  merit  The  London  Engineering  the  country  was,  that  six  of  the 
Company  proposed  to  build  a  broad-  Audacious  class  of  yessels  were 
side  ship  of  8794  tons ;  the  Mill-  ordered  to  be  built ;  and,  as  a  sop  to 
wall  Company,  a  compound  of  broad-  the  disappointed  shipbuilders,  four 
side  and  turret  of  nearly  the  same  of  them  were  given  out  to  be  built 
tonnage;  Messrs.  Palmer,  a  broad-  in  the  private  vards.  They  have 
side  ship  with  a  movable  upper-  all,  we  believe,  been  finished,  and 
deck  battery  ;  and  the  Thames  some  of  them  have  been  tried  at  sea ; 
Company,  a  broadside  ship  ;  while  and,  so  far  as  these  trials  go,  the  ro- 
Messrs.  Napier,  Samuda,  and  Laird  suit  has  been  the  most  miserable 
each  designed  a  turret-ship  fulfilling  failure  which  has  yet  been  made  by 
the  proposed  conditions.  The  Con-  any  naval  architects  in  the  kingdom. 
(roller  of  the  Navy,  as  he  stated  in  In  the  first  place,  the  calculations 
his  report,  would  have  preferred  were  so  defective  that  the  ships  have 
that  the  reference  had  been  made  turned  out  600  tons  lighter  than  was 
^^  to  some  unofScial  tribunal,  which  intended,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
should  have  been  beyond  even  the  fill  into  the  bottom  a  mass  of  concrete 
suspicion  of  partialiir.^^  His  de-  and  iron  ballast  to  give  moderate 
partmcnt  were  strongly  committed  stability  to  the  ships.  The  remedy 
to  a  preference  for  the  broadside  does  not  remove  the  evil,  for  the 
over  the  turret  type  of  armament,  object  of  a  naval  architect  is  to  dis- 
and  Mr.  Reed  especially  had  dis-  tribute  the  weights  in  such  a  man- 
played  much  personal  feeling  on  the  ner  as  to  combine  steadiness  with 
question.  To  the  surprise  of  the  stability,  and  the  addition  of  these 
competitors  the  referee  referred  the  largo  weights  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  over  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  Chief  ship  is  certain  to  make  th<^  vessel 
Constructor  of  the  Navy;  and  he,  roll.  If  the  weights  had  been. bet- 
though  selecting  the  design  of  Messrs.  tcr  disposed,  the  ship  might  hare 
Laird  as  by  far  the  best  offered,  re-  been  far  more  efiectively  plated, 
ferred  to  a  turret-ship  of  his  own  of  We  imagine  that  few  civilians  haTe 
the  same  dimensions,  which  he  had  any  idea  how  small  a  part  of  the 
submitted  a  few  weeks  before ;  and  surface  of  a  broadside  ironclad  is 
the  Controller  in  reporting  on  the  really  protected  with  armour.  The 
private  designs — which  was  the  en-  Audacious,  when  broadside  on,  pre- 
tire  subject  matter  referred  to  him —  sents  an  area  of  6670  superficial 
came  to  this  conclusion,  that  Mr.  feet ;  and  of  these,  only  8207,  or  less 
Reed's  turret-ship  was  better  than  than  half,  are  plated  at  alL  ^ere 
that  of  Messrs.  Laird ;  and  that  the  is  a  patch  of  100  feet  by  8  at  the 
Admiralty  design  for  the  Invincible  water-line  of  8-inch  armour,  which 
or  Audacious  class  of  broadside  tapers  down  to  4g  inches  at  the  bow 
ships  was  superior  to  either.  The  and  stem  ;  and  &e  rest  of  the  ship 
Admiralty  adopted  the  views  of  Sir  has  nowhere  any  thicker  armour 
Spencer  Robinson ;  for,  as  Mr.  Corry  than  6  inches,  the  ends  of  the  tnain- 
said«  in  his  defence  shortly  after-  deck  battery  having  only  4  and  6 
wards  in  Parliament,  "he  must  ex-  inch  armour,  while  the  ends  of  the 
press  his  opinion  that  the  Board  upper-deck  battery  are  unprotected 
would  undertake  a  very  great  re-  against  a  raking  fire,  and  more  than 
sponsibility  if  they  decided  upon  half  the  ship^s  side  is  in  the  same 
building  a  ship,  the  design  of  which  unprotected  state.  A  roU  of  4* 
the  Controller  did  not  approve."  would  lift  the  8-inch  belt  well  out 
And  the  result  of  all  this  competi-  of  water,  and  a  roll  of  10*  would 
tion  amongst  the  naval  architects  of  show  the  unarmoured  hull ;  and  we 
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hear  that  on  the  trials  outside  Ply-  of  the  rest  of'  our  broadside  iron- 
mouth  harbour,  the  ship,  without  a  clads  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  They 
sail  set  heeled  oyer  lO*",  and  the  none  of  them  carry  more  than  4} 
Admiralty  haye  been  compelled  to  inches  of  armour,  but  most  of  them 
order  the  rig  of  the  ship  to  be  alto-  carry  8-inch  guns,  and  all  but  one 
gether  altered,  and  her  sails  and  of  uem  7-inch  guns,  in  their  bat- 
masts  largely  reduced.     Yet   these  teries. 

are  the  ships  which  are  supposed  to        We  have  stated  above  that  the 

constitute  our  second  class  of  broad-  9-inch  rifled  gun,  fired  at  an  angle  of 

side  ironclads !  incidence  of  80**  with  a  Palliser  shell, 

Our  third-class  ironclads  comprise  will,  at  a  distance  of  1000  yards,  pen- 
several  in  their  number  which  arc,  ctrate  an  armour-plate  of  6  inches 
in  our  opinion,  far  superior  to  the  thick  with  any  backing  which  has 
Audacious  class.  The  defensive  yet  been  tried  afloat.  Sofarasexperi- 
strength  of  a  ship  does  not  depend  ment  has  gone  at  present,  it  seems 
on  the  maximum  thickness  of  iron  to  be  established  as  a  rough-and- 
frhich  she  carries  over  a  very  limit-  ready  rule,  that  every  rifled  Wool- 
ed  area,  so  much  as  on  the  general  wich  gun,  fired  directly  and  at  short 
amoimt  of  protection  which  is  given  range,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
to  her/  The  ^ellerophon,  which  is  an  armoured  plate  well  backed,  the 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  third  class,  thickness  of  which  is  1  inch  less 
i^  a  very  efScicnt  broadside  ship,  than  its  own  calibre.  Thus  the 
carrying  6-inch  armour  over  a  con-  7-inch  gun  will  penetrate  6-inch 
siderable  part  of  her  side, — steady,  armour;  the  9-inch  gun,  8-inch  ar- 
fast,  and  handy  under  steam,  and  mour;  and  the  12-inch  gun  is  ex- 
with  ten  9-inch  and  five  7-inch  cali-  pected  to  pierce  with  shell  11-inch 
bre  guns.  The  Lord  Warden  and  armour.  When  the  Warrior  was 
Lord  Clyde  are  better  protected  than  designed  to  carry  4|-inch  armour, 
the  Bellerophon,  though  the  armour  that  defence  was  sufficient  against 
they  carry  is  not  quite  so  thick,  and  the  guns  and  projectiles  of  the  day. 
carry  two  9-inch,  fourteen  8-inch,  and  But  now  the  7-inch  gun  will  pene- 
four  7-inch  guns,  and  have  the  best  trate  with  shell  any  part  of  any 
bow-fire  of  any  of  our  broadsides,  broadside  ship  we  possess,  except 
In  smooth  water  we  should  propose  the  narrow  belt  of  the  Hercules  and 
to  rank  them/ next  in  efficacy  to  the  Sultan  and  Audacious  class;  that  is, 
Hercules ;  but  they  roll  dreadfully  except  a  very  limited  portion — per- 
in  anything  like  a  sea,  and  for  haps  one-twentieth — of  the  entire 
general  service  are  not  the  equal  of  area  of  eight  of  our  ironclads ;  and 
the  Bellerophon.  The  remainder  of  we  have  afloat,  in  sixteen  of  our 
the  third-class  broadsiders,  though  ironclads,  8-inch  guns ;  in  nineteen  of 
stated  by  Mr.  Ghilders,  in  his  speech  them,  9-inch  guns ;  in  two  of  them, 
on  moving  the  Navy  estimates  of  10-inch  guns ;  and  in  seven  of  them, 
1869,  to  be  "  protected  by  6  J-inch  12-inch  guns.  There  is  only  one  of 
to  6-inch  armour,  to  possess  a  speed  our  broadsiders  which  does  not  car- 
of  18  to  14  knots,  and  to  carry  12-  ry  a  7-inch  or  much  larger  gun. 
ton  (that  is,  9-inch)  guns,  or  under  "  This  law  of  the  ^comparative  resist- 
— are  inferior  to  the  three  first  men-  ance  of  plates  against  guns  makes  it 
tioned  ;  and  the  Penelope,  from  the  convenient  to  speak  of  guns  accord- 
peculiar  structure  of  her  double  keel,  ing  to  their  calibre ;  and  we  have 
is  said  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  imiformly  adopted  that  mode  in  the 
manage  at  sea.  present  article.    But  it  must  not  be 

The  classification  into  four  classes  forgotten  that   penetration  is  only 
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one  of  the  terrors  which  rifled  artil- 
lery presents.  It  is  Uie  fearfully 
destructive  power  of  their  shells 
bursting  in  the  interior  of  a  vessel, 
and  especially  in  the  small  fortress 
in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  guns  are 
worked,  which  serves  as  the  pretext 


and  valid  reason  for  putting  armour 
over  our  ships  at  all.  The  destruo- 
tiveness  of  a  shell  varies  fully  as  the 
cube  of  the  calibre,  as  the  following 
table,  giving  the  weight  and  burat- 
ing-charge  of  the  common  and  Pml- 
liser  shells  for  the  different  class  of 
guns,  will  partly  show : — 


Calibre  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of  Shell. 

BuTstinp-charge  of 
bholl. 

WeiffUt 
Solid  Shot. 

1 

Common,    i     Palliser. 

Common.      Palliser. 

7-iiich 

8-inch 

D-inch 

lO-iuch 

12-inch 

lb.  oz. 
106  13 
167    0 
333    0 
873  13 
460    0 

lb.  oz. 
113    8 
175    8 
344    8 
898    3 
586    0 

lb.  oz.   •      lb.  oz. 

8    4            3    8 

13    0    :        4    8 

18    0            5    8 

1      36    4            6  14 

i      35    0    j      14    g 

lb. 

115 

180 

250 

400 

000 

• 

The  Palliser  shell,  being  intended 
to  penetrate  armour,  is  more  solid 
than  the  common  shell,  and  there- 
f  orocarries  a  smaller  bursting-charge; 
but  the  charge  is  sufficient  to  burst 
it,  and  the  resistance  experienced  in 
forcing  a  way  through  the  ship's 
side  is  precisely  the  force  which  is 
\i'anted  to  make  its  hard  and  brittle 
substance  break  up  ;  and  tlie  battery 
of  every  one  of  our  broadside  iron- 
clads is  liable  in  any  engagement  to 
have  these  powerful  shells,  varying 
from  18  inches  to  30  inches  in 
length,  burst  in  the  interior,  filling 
it  with  smoke  and  fragments  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  probably  dis- 
abling one -half  of  the  crew  em- 
ployed for  the  time  being  in  working 
the  guns. 

It  is  this  liability  to  danger,  both 
of  crew  and  vessel,  which  has  made 
every  foresighted  naval  officer  and 
architect,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
eager  to  introduce*  a  type  of  ship- 
building better  adapted  for  warfare 
against  rifled  artillery  than  the  old 
broadside  frigate.  It  is  not  that  our 
sailors  are  less  brave  or  indifferent 
to  death  than  in  the  days  of  old ;  but 
the  conditions  of  exposure  are  now 


entirely  different  to  what  they  wore 
in  the  days  of  Nelson.  The  effect 
of  a  large  shell  bursting  in  a  con- 
fined space  is  demoralising  to  the 
bravest  crew.  We  have  heard  from 
an  eyewitness  that  in  the  attack  on 
the  bebastopol  forts,  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  between  decks,  with  the 
material  ruin  which  it  scattered 
round,  so  imnervcd  a  l^rge  part  of 
the  men  on  board  one  of  our  finest 
two-deckers,  that  the  unwounded 
dropped  over  the  side  into  a  steam- 
ship lashed  alon^ide.  In  the  at- 
tack of  the  American  fleet  upon  the 
forts  of  Mobile  Bay,  the  Brooklyn, 
a  partially-armoured  broadside  ves- 
sel, was  struck  twenty-three  times, 
but  only  one  shell  exploded  in  her, 
yet  she  had  eleven  men  killed  and 
forty-three  wounded.  In  the  fUj^i 
between  the  Weehawken,  U,  S.  Mon- 
itor, with  one  15-inch  ^n,  against 
the  Confederate  broadside  Ironclad 
Atlanta,  out  of  five  shots  that  struck 
the  Atlanta,  one  laid  low  forty  and 
another  disabled  seventeen  of  her 
men.  Yet  the  440-pounder  of  the 
15-inch  gun  was  a  less  terrible  pro- 
jectile than  that  which  is  fired  from 
the  12 -inch  gun  of  our  own  Navy. 
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There  are  limits  to  human  courage ;  with  -devices  to  meet  it  In  season 
and  although,  amongst  the  chances  and  oiit  of  season  he  persisted  in 
of  a  naval  fight,  with  every  object  pointing  out  ihe  defensive  weakness 
moving  and  the  gun-platform  rolling  of  our  broadside  ironclads,  and  the 
up  and  down,  it  mignt  well  happen  growing  offensive  power  of  artillery, 
that  an  ill-protected  vessel  might  The  Admiralty  persisted  in  the  op- 
escape  a  vital  wound,  yet  it  is  con-  posite  policy,  and  continued  to  lay 
trary  to  reason  to  suppose  that  an  down  ship  after  ship  of  the  36 
ironclad  like  the  Hercules  could  be  broadsiders  which  we  now  have,  at 
effectively  fought,  if  her  battery  a  cost  of  about  twelve  millions  ster- 
were  even  once  in  each  half -hour  ling,  and  only  reluctantly  consented, 
penetrated  by  even  a  9-inch  shell.  imd^  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

Viewing    the    disparity    between  to  build  two  turret-ships,  the  Prince 

guns  and  broadside  ironclads,  many  Albert    and    the  Monarch,   and    to 

persons  of  eminence  have  proposed  convert    one    wooden    three-decker, 

to  do  away  with  armour-plating  al-  the  Royal  Sovereign,   into    an    im- 

together,  and  let  the  shot  and  Pal-  masted  turret-ironclad.     The  catas- 

liser  shell  pass  through  and  beyond  trophe  which  has  recently  befallen 

the    ship    and    drop    into  the  sea.  the  Captain  turret-ship  has  led  un- 

They  have  s^id,  with  some  show  of  thinking  persons  to    suppose    that 

reason,  that  a  thin  side  of  unbacked  the    system  of    turret-armament  is 

iron  or  steel  would  neither  break  up  only  adapted  for  the  Monitor  type 

the  projectile  nor  send  a  shower  of  of  vessel ;  but  it  is  due  to  Captain 

splinters    into    the    ship    between  Coles  to  remember  that  the  private 

decks.       The    shot    or    hard    shell  shipbuilders  of    this  country  have 

would  kill  whom  it  hit,  as  did  can-  differed  from  the  Adfiiraltv  construc- 

non-balls  in  former  wars ;   but  we  tors  on  this  point,  and  have  built 

should  have  no  widespread  devasta-  on  Captain  Coles^s  principle,  for  for- 

tion  from  a  single  projectile.     But  eign  powers,  nearly  twenty  masted 

the  resources  of    artillery   are  not  turret-vessels  on  comparatively  small 

confined    to    shot    and  chilled-iron  dimensions,    three    of    which    have 

shell,  and  we  have  seen  above  that  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  one  has 

the  common  shell  is  more  dangerous  gone  round  Cape  Horn  to  Peru,  and 

than  the  Palliscr  wherever  it    can  all  have  proved  more  effective  ships 

penetrate  and  explode.     If  an  enemy  than  our  own  ironclads  of  the  same 

found  that  his  hard  projectile  pass-  dimensions.      Yet,    from    the    year 

ed  through  and  did  little  damage,  1855     until    his    untimely    death, 

he  would  alter  his  charge  and  pro-  though  asserting  that  his  invention 

jectile,  and  inflict  with  it  still  greater  was  adapted  for  sea-going  cruisers, 

injury  on  the  unarmoured  ship.  We  he  never  failed  to   point    out    the 

are  driven,  therefore,  by  the  growing  superiority,  as  a  fighting  engine,  of 

power  of    the  guns,    to  a  type  of  the   low    ship    without    mas^    and 

vessel  which   can  carry  armour  of  sails. 

10  to  12  inch  thickness,   and  can  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of 

carry  it  over  the  entire  length ;  and  Mr.  Childers  to  ofSce  that  the  views 

this  can  only  be  attained  by  lower-  to  which  we  have  given  expression 

ing  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  there-  above  were  suffered  to  prevaiL     It 

fore  reducing  the  area  which  has  to  is  quite  beside  our  mark  to  inquire 

be  plated.  why  it  was  that  the    constructive 

The  late  Captain  Cowper  Coles  department  of  the  Navy  so  long  op- 
was  the  man  who  earliest  recognised  posed  the  building  of  anything  but 
this    necessity,    and    was    prepared  broadside  ships,  or  to  endeavour  to 
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reconcile  their  policy  of  the  last  two  to  the  Committee  made  on  that  oc- 
years  with  their  conduct  during  the  casion  by  Sir  Spencer  Robinson : — 
previous  eight.  It  was  not  in  1866,  ..  TheController  of  the  Navy  showed' 
or  m  1867,  or  m  1889,  that  the  su-  by  reference  to  the  thickness  of  araaour- 
penonty  of  guns  to  armour-plating  plating  carried  by  our  ships  compared 
of  5  or  6  mches  was  established ;  ^ih  the  power  to  pierce  such  plates 
but  in  1866,  before  the  naval  com-  possessed  by  the  artillery  known  tob*» 
mittce  upon  turret-ships,  and  in  afloat,  not  only  in  our  own  thips,  but 
1867,  in  the  competition  of  private  also  in  the  ships  of  other  Potokrs,  that 
shipbuilders,  the  late  Controller  and  the  time  had  come  when  even  8-inch 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  dis-  armour-platinj?  was  an  insufficient  pro- 
played  a  partisanship  of  opposition  toction  ;  and  adverting  to  the  increas- 
to  turret-ironclads  which  is  now  '^  Po^^^  ^^  artillery,  which,  thoug^i 
most  deeply  to  be  deplored.     Mr.  bIow.  was  an  element  not  to  be  neglect- 

Childers  ^me  into  office  as  he  tells  ^.l^'^^iFl^^^ 

,  .               A   »r'     A         'i-i-     X  the  new  aesiirn  was  so  to  protect  tuo 

us  m    his    recent  Minute    without  water-line  and  armament  of  the  ship 

any  prejudices  on  the  subject,  but  ^s  to  resist  practically,  and  for  some 

determined  to  give  fair  play  to  the  time  to  come,  the  artillery  that  could 

advocates  of    either  type  of    ship-  be  brought  against  such  a  ship  at  sea. 

building.     He  had  opposed  in  the  Ho  pointed  oui  the  slow  progress  that 

House  of    Commons,    on    the   18th  had  been  made  In  obtaining  the  so- 

July,  1868,  a  motion  censuring  the  called  600-poundcr,  wUlch  in  reality  is 

Conservative    Board    of    Admiralty  a  12-inch  25-ton  rifled  gun.    It  had 

for  not  having  built  more  ships  of  ^^en  upwards  of  four  years  to  bring 

the  turret  type.     He  suggested  to  ^^a  oven  to  our  present  position  with 

Mr.  Reed  the  Vwing  of  a  turret-  reference  to  this  gun,  and  even  now  it 

ship  of  8000  3s  wi^  limited  sail-  Tt^r^lJl^  Ssi We^^^^^ 

power.     Mr.  Reed  produced  m  pre-  constructing  even  larger  guSa  might 

ference  desipis  for  a  class  of  power-  j^  f^^^^  ye^^s  be  accelerated,  he  stat- 

ful  unmasted  ships,  carrying  on  the  ©d  that  the  now  designs  were  calcu- 

sides  solid  12-inch,  and  on  the  tur-  latcd  practically  to  resist  projectiles 

rets   soHd   14r-inch  armour,   with    a  from  guns  even  of  27  or  28  tons, 

freeboard  of  4^  feet,  and  a  plated  *^  For  this  purpose  the  thickness  of 

breastwork  rising  7  feet  higher  out  armour-nlating  adopted  was  12  inches 

of  the  deck,  and  enclosing  the  tur-  on  the  hull,  and  14  indies  to  dtfend 

rets,  funnels,  ventilators,  and  hatch-  ^^  armament, 

ways  of  the  ship.     A  ship  of  this  ,  "^e  then  showed,  by  reference  to 

class  had  been  already  designed  for  the  enormous  weights  which  such  a 

♦u«   D»ec:.««   T»«<.r^    Vx«*    «r:*K   ♦i,-*  systcm  of  defence  rendered  necessanr» 

the  Russum  navy,   but,   with  that  that  the  armour-plating  must  be  limfc 

exception,  the  design  was  a  novelty ;  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  *;,,3gji,f^^  t^  economise 

and  accordmgly,  before  deciding  on  ^he  size  and  therefore  the  cost  of  the 

Its    adoption,    an    Admiralty   Com-  g|jip  .   deducing  from  these  premlsee 

mittce,  consisting  of  Admiral  Lord  the  conclusion  that  a  ship  of  Umfree- 

Lauderdale,  Roar-Admiral  Yelverton,  hoard  ioas  an  absolute  necessity,  and 

Captain  Cowper  Coles,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  that  this  necessity  existinff,  a  broadside 

W.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Joseph  armament  teas  impossible ;  so  that  the 

Whitworth,  and  Dr.  WooUey,  were  design  naturally  resolved  itself  into  a 

appointed    to   criticise    the    design,  Monitor  type,  and  a  turret-armament, 

and  advise  the  Board  upon  it     The  "  "®  stated  that  the  proposed  anna- 

design  was  approved,  and  the  ships  ment  was  to  be  two  2.>ton  guns  in 

ord^  in  aciordanie  with  it  are  f^cV"™.*'  ^^""a  ^^""f^^I^J^.  "^Z 
♦!,«  fr\.,^^A^^^^  •r.j  nA«..c4^.i^:^«  *-,«  two  turrets,  and  that  there  was  to  be 
the  Thimdcrer  and  Devastation,  two  ^^  absolute  and  uncompromlsed  line 
of  our  first  class  of  turret-ironclads,  ^f  fi^e  from  these  guns  on  every  point 
The  importance  oj  the  subject  and  Qf  ^he  horizon, 
the  admirable  clearness  of  the  ex-  «<  He  explained  that  the  ships  were 
position  will  justify  us  in  quoting  specially  designed  as  powerful  sea-go- 
at some  length  from  the  statement  lug  ships;  notsomucu  ascroisenfor 
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the  ordinary  protection  of  commerce,  as  stated  as  a  fact  perfectly  weU  known  to 
engines  of  offencet  capable  of  being  sent  aU  na/dal  officers,  tfuit  in  going  into  ac- 
to  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean,  across  tion,  the  first  order  which  miist  hegvoen 
th'e  Atlantic,  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  is  to  send  ecerything  down  from  aloft ; 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  In  adverting  in  fact,  to  deprive  a  ship  as  mach  as 
to  the  lowness  of  the  freeboard  (4ft.  5  possible  of  the  power  of  using  any  of 
inches  at  the  load-line  of  the  new  ship),  her  sails;  tluU,  even  so  prepared,  the 
he  showed  that  such  lowness  was  not  risk  to  a  ship  having  her  inasts  sliot 
incompatible  with  safety,  and  was  ex-  aroay  is  great,  and  t/iat  if  tluy  were 
tremely  favourable  to  steadiness.  He  shot  away  it  is  all  hut  certain  that  the 
instanced  the  remarkable  cases  of  the  ship  would  be  deprived  of  Tier  steam- 
Monadnock  and  the  Miantonomah,  power,  through  the  wreck  either  fovMng 
ships  of  this  type,  one  of  which  bad  or  destroying  the  screw. 
gone  into  the  Pacific ;  the  other  had  "  This  view  of  the  case  was  iUustra- 
twice  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  free-  ted  by  the  history  of  several  remarka- 
board  of  this  ship  at  her  mean  draught  ble  wrecks — those,  for  example,  of  the 
was  only  2  ft.  7  inches  amidships ;  and  Prince  and  the  Royal  Charter  amongst 
while  the  ships  in  her  company  of  the  others — which  occurred  from  the  loss 
ordinary  construction  were  rolling  as  of  masts  destroying  the  propeller, 
much  as  20^,  tho  Miantonomah  was  which  up  to  the  time  of  that  occurrence 
barelv  rolling  4°.  He  further  explain-  was  taking  care  of  the  ship, 
ed  tnat  this  lowness  of  freeboard,  "  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
while  it  contributed  powerfully  to  a  knowninstanceofany  ironclad  ship,  or 
steady  platform  for  artillery,  had,»of  indeed  of  any  screw-ship  with  a  dam- 
course  the  effect  of  allowing  largo  aged  engine,  on  a  lee-shore,  deriving 
masses  of  water  to  pass  over  the  deck  ;  her  safety  from  the  use  of  her  soils  ; 
and  in  ships  like  the  Miantonomah,  and  in  considering  the  benefit  to  be 
where  the  port-holes  of  the  turret  were  derived  from  sails  in  steadying  a  ship 
but  from  2  to  3  feet  above  the  deck,  of  the  ordinary  type  in  the  trough  of 
they  were  necessarily  closed  in  even  a  the  sea,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
moderate  sea-way,  and  thus  the  ship  amount  of  canvass  required  for  this 
was  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  her  purpose  in  a  ship  of  about  9000  tons' 
artillery.  As  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  displacement,  would  necessitate  a  sys- 
and  to  protect  the  base  of  the  turrets,  tem  of  masting  entirely  inconsistent 
an  armour-plated  breastwork,  7  ft.  6  with  low  freeboard  and  with  the  pro- 
inches  high,  surrounds  the  space  occu-  per  use  of  the  turret-armament. 
pie4  by  the  turrets.  This  breastwork,  "  The  necessity  of  doing  nothing  to 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  11  ft.  6  compromise  the  all-round  fire  and  the 
inches  above  the  water,  is  closed  in  by  end-on  fighting  qualities  of  the  ship 
a  deck  plated  with  iron  1^  inches  thick,  was  insisted  on,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
througn  which  are  carried  up  the  thoseqvialities  which  would  follow  any 
hatchways,  funnels,  air-tubes,  &c.,  and  system  of  masting  pointed  out. 
over  which  the  guns  command  an  un-  "  It  was  shown  that  the  new  designs 
interrupted  range  on  every  point  of  somewhat  resembled  in  type  the  Mian- 
the  horizon,  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  tonomah  and  the  Monadnock,  while 
13  ft.  from  the  water,  insuring  the  use  they  differ  widely  and  fundamentally 
of  the  offensive  powers  of  the  ship  from  the  Captain  and  Monarch.  It 
under  almost  every  possible  circum-  seemed  therefore  certain  that  a  far 
stance.  more  correct  forecast  of  the  qualities 

"Dispensing  with    masts   made  a  of  the  new  ships,  especially  of  their 

very  large  supply  of  coal  necessary ;  steadiness  in  a  sea-way,  would  be  form- 

and  accordingly,  the  design  provides  ed  by  making  use  of  the  experience 

for  1700  tons  of  fuel — a  quantity  suffi-  already  acquired  in  these  American 

cient  to  enable  the  ship  to  steam  for  Monitors  than  could  follow  from  any 

10  days  at  12  knots*  speed,  or  for  18  variety  of  trials  of  the  Captain  and 

days  at  10  knots,  or  from  25  to  35  days  Monarch.     Indeed  on  reviewing  the 

at  lower  speeds.  turret-ships  of  the  Royal-Navy,  it  was 

"  The  security  given  to  a  ship  by  evident  that  no  such  ship  had   that 

her  masts  and  sails  compared  with  that  real  lowness  of  ffeeboard  which  would 

obtained  by  two  propellers  and  double  enable  any  trials  or  experiments  to  be 

engines  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  of  use  for  purposes  of  comparison." 
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It  is  said  that  when  Milo  in  his  informed  thought,  howeyer,  of  his 
banishment  read  the  eloquent  ora-  book,  and  what  of  his  last  perform- 
tion  which  Cicero  did  not  deliver  ances,  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
on  his  behalf  at  the  trial,  but  wrote  John  Ericsson,  from  New  York,  which 
at  his  leisure  afterwards,  he  quietly  appeared  in  the  '  Engineer '  of  Fob. 
observed,  "  If  Cicero  had  made  this  18,  1870  ;  with  other  diagrams  con- 
speech,  I  should  not  be  eating  trasting  the  strength  of  one  system 
oysters  now  at  Marseilles."  So  we,  with  the  strength  of  the  other.  He 
reading  this  admirable  expose  of  the  writes  : — 

vital  question  of  ironclad  shipbuild-  ,.  ^he  tnrret-Bhips  of  the  U.S.  Na^T 

mg  may  be  content  to  remark  that  ^^  „^^  sufficiently  numerous  to  do- 

if  these  views  had  only  prevailed  at  ^^t  tlio  present  armoured  fleet  of  Eng- 

an  earner  date,  we  should  not  now  ]and,  if  entering  our  harbours.  In  nup- 

be  boasting  of   thirty-six   broadside  ^^rt  of  this  assertion,  it  will  suffice  to 

ironclads,    of  which  no   more  than  state  that  twenty  four  of  tVe  English 

fourteen   (if  so   many)   could   with  ironclad  ships  are  protected  with  only 

any  prudence   be  commissioned   to  4^.inch  armour- plating;  the  averago 

fight    in    line   of    battle   against  a  thickness  of  plating  of  the  forty-seven 

squadron   of  well-armed    Monitors,  vessels  tabulated  in  Mr.  Reed's  recent 

Here,  for  the  first  tin^J  in  the  record  work  being  only  SJ-inch.  nus^ttJiOethe 

of  official  utterances,  the  importance  ISnfflish  gunrur  ft fhts  behind  ^ 

of  protecting  the  armament  equally  ^'!!'V'V^J'^TJ''^^'*t^^ 

witti,  or  even  more  than,  the  water-  iZ^TlrJ^^TVf^^^^ 

,.     ^.                ,                .'    I       ,  ,  Vftrumo  from  11  to  lo  tnenes  tntCKMSs 

line,  IS  expressly  recognised  and  de-  of  iron.    .    .    .    Under  these  clrcnm- 

clared.               .              ,      ^          „  stances,  the  security  of  the  maritime 

After   hstenmg   to  the  Controller  cities   and  dockyards  of  the  United 

and  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  States  against  aggression  has  of  late 

the    Committee  were    unanimously  years  been  deemed  assured.    Bui  the 

of  opinion  that  the  thickness  of  ar-  meann  thus  relied  on  have  suddenly 

mour  required  to  meet  such  naval  lost  their  potency,    Mr.  Keed  is  now 

artillery  as  is   even   now  found  at  building  monitors  carrying  the  full 

sea  could  only  be  carried  by  a  ship  thickness  of  solid  armour  possible,  by 

of  a  low  freeboard ;  and  there  was  a  a<lopting  the  turret  and  abandoning 

general  concurrence  that  the  height  freeboard  and  sails.     7%tfl)«)fl«fa<ic^ 

given  in  the  design   was   sufficient  Vl^/''  ^^'''''?''!:  *^''^  ilyl'^I? '^ 

for  the  services  on  which  it  was  in-  "l^i?J^'f'ji  Zf.tftZnsoW 

,      ,  J    .            1       xi        I  •         Au  1.  our  Monitors,  ana  aictate   terms  ojf 

tended   to  employ  the   ships ;   that  ^,^^  Garden:' 

for  such   services    the    absence  of 

masts  was  indispensable,  and  t^eir  Such  are  two  of  our  first-class 
presence  would  bo  far  more  than  turret-vessels,  and  the  third  differs 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvan-  from  them  in  being  of  somewhat 
tages  attending  their  use.  "  Finally  larger  dimensions  in  order  to  carry 
it  was  urged  that  while  no  existing  an  additional  100  tons  of  coal,  and 
Monitor -ship  afforded  any  conclusive  attain  one  knot  more  in  speed.  The 
comparison  with  the  present  design,  former  are  to  steam  12  knots,  and  the 
every  kind  of  experiment,  with  Moni'  latter  18  knots  an  hour.  When 
tor  ships  should  he  made^  the  present  the  designer  of  the  successful  iron- 
design  being  pushed  forward  as  ra-  clad  fleet  of  the  United  States 
pidly  as  possible:^  speaks  so  disparagingly  of  our  broad* 
Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  sides,  and  so  rovercniially  of  our 
designs  appeared  Mr.  Keod's  very  turret-ships  under  construction,  we 
fascinating  work  on  'Our  Ironclad  may  well  regret  that  the  men  who 
Ships,*  written  probably  in  the  pre-  could  design  the  latter  so  long  per- 
vious year,  which  attempted  a^in  sisted  in  building  nothing  but  the 
to  show  the  superiority  of  broadsides  former.  Why  prefer  the  weak  de- 
to  turrets.     He  illustrated  his  work  fence  to  the  strong  ? 

with  a  number  of  well-chosen  dia-  

grams,  in  which  ho  contrasted  the  '"^^C^^iS^^r 
exceptionally  strong    parts  of    the 

Hercules  with  the  weak  parts  of  the  It  is  not  as  if  the  low-lying  type 

American  31  onitors.     What  the  well-  of    heavily -armoured    ship  were    a 
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new  discovery.  The  action  in  the  to  fall  and  encumber  her  screw,  she 
Hampton  Roads  was  fought  in  1862 ;  could  not,  without  infinite  risk, 
and  in  1868  the  navy  of  the  United  venture  to  encounter  her  less  pro- 
states contained  fifty  Monitors  of  tentious  class-mates.  The  Glatton 
various  types,  ranging  from  1500  to  and  Hotspur  are  less  than  half  the 
7000  tons*  displacement.  The  Russian  tonnage  of  the  Monarch,  and  cost 
navy  at  the  same  date  comprised  one-third  of  her  expense,  and  for 
deven  turret-ships  on  Captain  Coles's  fighting  in  line  of  battle  are  far 
plan,  and  six  Monitors  of  the  Ameri-  more  eflBcient  vessels.  A  compari- 
can  type.  We  had  not  one  afloat  son  of  them  will  readily  show  how 
unless  the  Royal  Sovereign  can  be  speed  and  armour-plating  are  inter- 
so  called  ;  and  it  was  only  after  changeable  for  ships  of  the  same 
vehement  pressure  from  both  sides  dimensions.  If  we  wish  more 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  speed,  we  must  have  less  protection ; 
Corry's  Board  consented  to  order  the  if  more  protection,  we  must  have 
Glatton  and  the  Hotspur  to  be  built    less  speed. 

Our  second  class  of  turret-vessels  Our  third  class  of  turret-ships 
(according  to  the  Admiralty  classi-  is  composed  of  four  similar  vessels 
fication)  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  of  the  Cyclops  class,  which  were 
collection  of  powerful  ships,  differ-  ordered  in  August  last,  after  the 
ing  widely  from  one  another.  It  breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 
comprises  the  Monarch,  a  full-  They  are  said  to  be  nearly  ready, 
rigged  cruiser  of  high  freeboard,  and  are  very  efficient  specimens  of 
protected  in  parts  by  7-inch  armour,  the  breastwork  Monitor.  They  are 
with  a  speed  under  steam  of  14  similar  to  the  Cerberus,  which  was 
knots  an  hour,  and  an  armament  of  constructed  for  the  Melbourne  Gov- 
four  12-inch,  and  three  7-inch  guns,  emment,  and  carry  four  12-inch 
Next  comes  the  Glatton,  of  the  guns  in  revolving  turrets,  have  a 
Monitor  type,  protected  by  10  to  speed  of  10  J  knots,  15  feet  draught 
12  inch  armour,  of  19  feet  draught  of  water,  and  6  to  10  inch  armour, 
of  water,  9j-knot  speed,  and  carry-  The  cost  of  each,  including  engines 
ing  two  12-inch  guns.  Next  the  and  armament,  is  said  to  be  about 
Hotspur,     a    low    freeboard    ram,    £125,000.    , 

with  a  fixed  turret  and  4  open  ports  Our  fourth  class  of  turret-ships, 
for  one  12-inch  gun,  21  feet  draught,  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the  Prince 
12-knot  speed,  and  8  to  12  inch  Albert,  have  4 J  to  5 J  inch  armour, 
armour.  And  lastly,  the  Rupert,  a  speed  of  12  knots,  and  an  arma- 
a  larger  Hotspur,  with  the  same  ment  of  9-inch  guns.  The  Wivern 
speed  and  armament,  but  22^  feet  and  the  Scorpion  have  4^-inch 
draught,  and  10  to  14  inch  armour,  armour,  TO-knot  speed,  and  9-inch 
While  the  offensive  power  of  all  these  guns.  Of  these  ironclads,  the  Royal 
ships  is  very  great,  it  is  obvious  Sovereign,  by  the  absence  of  masts,* 
that  the  Glatton  and  the  Rupert  is  incomparably  the  most  powerful, 
are  the  only  two  which  have  an  So  stands  the  comparison,  as  a 
equivalent  defensive  strength,  and  mere  matter  of  builder^s  measure- 
that  the  high  freeboard  cruiser  is  ment,  between  our  36  broadside 
lamentably  weak  compared  with  any  and  15  turret  ironclads ;  and  from 
one  of  the  smaller  class.  She  has  that  point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely  any 
the  greater  speed,  and  could  there-  exaggeration  to  say  that,  while  there 
fore  tidLe  up  her  own  position ;  but  is  no  part  of  any  one  of  our  broad- 
having  sides  through  which  the  12-  side  ships  (unless  we  except  the 
inch  shot  and  shell  would  crash,  narrow  belt  of  the  Hercules  and 
and  having  masts  and  yards  liable    Sultan)  which  could  not  be  readily 
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penetrated  ftt  a  thousand  yards  by  the  ship  rolling  and  pitching,  it  is 
shell  from  eTory  gun  of  our  turrets,  only  at  intervals  that  the  enemy  is 
there  is  no  part  protecting  crew  visible  through  a  narrow  port  The 
or  engines  or  water-line  of  our  ten  turret-ship  has  the  enormous  advan- 
best  turret-ironclads  which  could,  tage,  that  as  soon  as  the  gun  is 
at  the  same  distance,  be  penetrated  discharged  the  turret  revolves,  and 
by  shell  from  any  gun  which  our  the  porthole  is  turned  away  daring 
broadsides  float  It  almost  comes  the  interval  of  loading ;  and  through- 
to  this,  that  the  maximum  armour  out  the  entire  period  the  captain 
of  our  largest  broadsides  is  the  mini-  has  an  uninterrupted  view,  md  can 
mum  armour  of  those  ten  turret-  watch  and  follow  the  enemy  wher- 
vessels.  This  of  itself,  aU  other  ever  he  vSkj  be. 
things  being  equal,  is  a  conclusive  The  second  great  advantage  for 
and  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  fighting  in  line  of  battle  of  the  tur- 
the  latter  against  the  former  type  of  ret-ship  proper  over  the  broadsido 
ironclads.  But  the  relative  strength  ironclad  is,  the  readiness  with  which 
for  fighting  purposes  of  the  two  the  former  system  lends  itself  to 
types  is  by  no  means  adequately  complete  protection  from  stem  to 
represented  by  such  a  comparison,  stem.  It  is  no  reproach  to  oiur 
The  principal  advantage  of  the  re-  naval  constructors  that  they  have 
volving  .turret  as  a  platform  for  left  our  broadsides  unprotected,  ex- 
artillery  resides  in  the  far  greater  cept  at  the  water-line,  for  two-thirds 
freedom  for  taking  aim,  which  the  of  the  ship^s  area.  If  a  ship  Is  to 
captain  of  the  gun  whoso  head  have  the  ordinary  height  above 
emerges  above  the  top  of  the  turret,  water,  and  to  be  of  any  ordinary 
enjoys  over  the  gunner  who  has  to  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
aim  through  the  narrow  portholes  more  than  put  armour  around  the 
with  which  our  broadside  ironclads  water-line,  and  build  in  the  centre  of 
are  provided.  Every  break  in  the  the  ship  a  more  or  less  protected 
armour-plaited  side  of  a  ship  is  a  fortress.  But,  allowing  this,  it  is 
necessary  element  of  weakness,  es-  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
pocially  in  the  present  day,  when  fact,  that  the  consequent  want  of 
breech-loading  rifles  frpm  the  en-  protection  is  a  very  serious  element 
emy's  marines  may  be  expected  to  of  weakness.  It  is  as  though  we 
pour  a  volley  tlu-ough  every  open  surrounded  our  land-forttficationB  on 
porthole.  There  is  no  way  of  meet-  the  outside  with  inflammable  dwel- 
ing  this  in  a  broadside,  except  by  lings  for  the  garrison.  The  late  Con- 
narrowing  the  size  of  the  porthole,  troller  of  the  Navy  has  told  us,  in  the 
and  providing  it  with  a  mantlet  to  passage  we  have  quoted  above,  that 
fall  over  the  opening  as  the  gun  is  *4n  going  into  action,  the  first  order 
run  in.  But  any  one  who  has  which  must  be  given  is  to  send 
looked  through  the  portholes  of  the  everything  dewn  from  aloft,'*  so  as 
Hercules  or  Bellerophon  will  ap-  to  dliminish  the  danger  of  the  ship 
preciate  the  difficulty  which  the  being  disabled  by  the  fall  of  masts 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  view  has  and  spars  in  the  outset  of  the  engage- 
added  to  the  aim  of  the  gunner;  ment  It  would  be  well  if  the  captain 
and  if  a  mantlet  were  used  of  the  in  command  had  power  to  order  the 
kind  proposed,  the  crowded  battery  unprotected  bows  and  stem  in  like 
would  be  so  filled  with  smoke  as  manner  to  be  removed  and  sent  be- 
tho  gun  ran  in,  as  to  add  still  fur-  low.  Each  portion  of  the  ship  con- 
Ihor  to  the  gunner's  trouble.  Fight-  tains  a  quantity  of  oombnstible 
ing  at  sea  is  very  difibrent  from  woodwork,  and  there  is  absdntely 
practice    at    Shoeburyness.     With  nothing — as  the  experience  of  *  * 
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to  which  we   now  invite  attention,  The  battle  of  Lissa  signally  illus- 

will  show — to  preyent  the  lighting  trates  the  other  danger    of  partly- 

up  of  a  conflagration  whidi  wonld  armoured    broadside    ships.      The 

drive    the    unhappy    vessel  out  of  Palestro  was   an    ironclad    gunboat 

action  till  the  fire  was  extinguished,  of    2000    tons,  carrying  four  guns, 

We  hoped  that  the  present  war  an<f  a  crew  of  250  men.  Although 
between  France  and  Germany  might  the  smallest  of  the  Italian  ironclads, 
have  furnished  our  naval  architects  she  was  still  a  ship  of  considerable 
and  sailors  with  illustrations  of  the  proportions,  being  a  trifle  smaller 
weakness  of  partly-armoured  broad-  than  the  Pallas  of  our  own  Navy, 
sides.  As  it  is,  we  must  rely  on  and  about  the  size  of  Nelson's  Vic- 
the  lessons  of  the  Ameri&n  war,  tory.  She  formed  part  of  a  picket 
and  of  the  short  and  ill-contested  squadron  chosen  by  Admiral  Persa- 
fight  at  Lissa.  We  have  before  no,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian 
us^  as  we  write^  the  official  ac-  fleet,  to  attack  the  fortifications  of 
count  of  that  battle,  and  wish  Port  San  Giorgio,  being  the  strong- 
that  space  permitted  us  to  de-  est  and  most  numerous  on  the  island 
scribe  its  movements  and  fortunes  of  Lissa.  The  Austrian  fleet,  con- 
at  length.  We  have  been  told,  on  sisting  of  7  ironclads  and  15  wooden 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  Austrian  frigates,  bore  down  in  a  south-easter- 
captains,  that  when  his  wooden  ly  direction,  making  for  the  •  island, 
broadside  ship  came  alongside  one  with  the  ironclads  in  the  front  line 
of  the  finest  Italian  broadside  iron-  of  battle,  and  the  wooden  frigates  in 
clads,  he  thought  that  wood  must  loose  order  behind  them.  The  Ital- 
give  way  to  iron,  and  that  the  last  ian  fleet,  consisting  of  12  ironclads 
hour  of  his  good  ship  had  struck,  and  8  wooden  frigates,  steamed  in 
The  sea  was  somewhat  rough,  but  a  northerly  direction  so  as  to  cross 
the  Italians  were  at  their  guns,  and  their  path — the  ironclads  in  single 
delivered  two  concentrated  broad-  file,  and  the  wooden  ships  at  some 
sides  at  the  wooden  ship  as  she  distance  in  the  rear.  At  11.15  a.m. 
passed  within  40  yards.  To  the  the  engagement  began.  The  first 
amazement  of  the  Austrian  cap-  division  of  the  Austrian  ironclads 
tain,  his  ship  was  not  once  touched ;  fell  upon  the  second  division  of  the 
the  Italian  crew  fired  when  they  Italian  ironclads,  and  with  excellent 
saw  their  mark,  but  the  ship  was  judgment  concentrated  all  their  ef- 
roUiog,  and  one, broadside  discharge  forts  against  the  flag-ship  Re  dltalia. 
was  delivered  downwards,  and  passed  The  Palestro,  which  was  next  in  po- 
under the  ship's  bottom;  the  other  sition,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  but 
was  delivered  on  the  ascending  roll,  was  struck  abaft  in  hc^  unarmour- 
and  passed  aloft  through  the  rising,  ed  part  by  a  shell,  which  set  her  on 
We  brieve  tfaat  under  like  drcum-  fire,  forcing  her  to  go  at  once  out  of 
stances  the  like  result  must  always  action  in  the  hope  of  putting  out 
follow;  firing  through  a  narrow  port-  the  flames.  Another  Italian  ship 
hole,  itself  in  motion,  must  always  came  up  and  tried  to  ram  the  Aus- 
in  a  sea-way  be  liable  to  fail  in  this  trian  ironclad  which  was  astern  of 
duMstrous  manner.  Had  either  of  the  Re  d* Italia,  but  she  eluded  the 
these  ships  been  a  turret-vessel,  the  blow,  passed  across  the  Re  d'ltalia's 
captain  of  the  gun  wotdd  have  stem,  raking  her  as  she  passed,  and 
seen  his  adversary  before  the  ship  disabling  her  rudder.  Then  the 
reached  the  horizontal,  and  would  Ferdinand  lAur,  the  Austrian  flag- 
have  been  ready  to  deliver  fire  when  ship,  seized  the  opportunity,  ran 
the  muzzle  was  opposite,  instead  of  full  at  the  Re  d'ltalia  with  her  spur 

eing  i^re  or  below  the  mark.  and  sank  her.      Meanwhile,  the  Pa- 


\ 
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lestro,  her  stem  all  in  flames,  was  guns ;  the  Active  and  the  Volage, 
steaming  at  full  speed  against  the  corvettes  of  similar  speed  and  con- 
wind,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  sufib-  struction,  carrying  7-inch  guns ;  and 
eating  the  crew.  The  Austrian  fleet  fourteen  corvette  sloops  of  the 
bore  on  for  Lissa,  their  object  being  Blanche  and  Druid  class,  with  18- 
to  relieve  the  place,  and  not  to  flght  knot  speed  ;  twelve  gunboats  of  the 
a  naval  action  ;  the  last  shot  was  flred  Lapwing  type,  with  11 -knot  speed; 
at  12.20  P.M.,  but  before  the  fleets  and  seventeen  new  type  omiposite 
had  separated,  the  Palestro  blew  up,  gunboats,  with  10-lmot  speed,  all 
and  her  captain,  Chevellier  Capel-  built  of  wood,  and  carrying  7-inch 
lini,  and  all  ner  crew,  were  lost  guns  ;  and  others  of  the  old  type, 

The  tragic  fate  whicli  befell  the  includin'g  eight  heavy  corvettes. 
Italian  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  The  total  of  our  unarmoured  fleet  is 
Lissa  has  led  many  oflicers  to  assert  therefore  about  sixty-six  efiiciont 
that  naval  engagements  in  future  vessels,  besides  a  number  of  old 
will  be  mainly  decided  by  ramming,  sloops  and  gunboats. 
One  thing  we  admit  as  certain,  that  It  only  remains  for  us  to  sum  up 
no  ship  yet  designed  could  stand  the  present  article  by  showing  how 
the  shock  of  the  smallest  ram,  with-  far  we  are  supplied  out  of  the  above 
out  a  large  hole  being  made  in  her  lists  with  the  three  distinct  dasses 
hull  below  water ;  and  this,  unless  of  flghting  vessels  which  we  appear 
she  were  built  in  numerous  and  very  to  require  for  the  varied  duties  of 
efficient  water-tight  compartments,  peace  and  war. 
would  decide  her  fate  at  once.  But  1st,  For  heavy -armoured  ships  of 
if  any  one  will  carefully  read  the  large  size  and  deep  draughty  fit  to 
account  of  the  *  Fatti  di  I^issa,'  pub-  flght  in  line  of  battle,  or  to  break 
lishcd  by  Admiral  Persano,  he  will  into  an  enemy's  port  or  arsenal,  we 
perceive  the  extreme  diflSculty  which  have  in  the  Fury,  Devastation,  and 
was  experienced  by  both  Austrian  Thunderer  (or  rather  we  shall,  when 
and  Italian  captains  in  delivering  they  are  completed,  have),  admirable 
against  a  ship  in  motion  the  fatal  examples ;  and  the  Ilercul^  Sultan, 
and  decisive  blow.  It  was  not  un-  Monarch,  Rupert^  Glatton,  and  Hot- 
til  the  rudder  of  the  Re  d' Italia  spur,  though  far  less  formidable,  are 
was  disabled,  that  the  Austrian  iron-  still  very  powerful  auxiliaries.  The 
clad  was  able  to  ram  her.  This  broadside  ships  of  the  second  and 
battle  of  one  hour's  duration  cannot  third  class  might  also,  under  cer- 
be  quoted  as  decisive  testimony  of  tain  circumstances,  and  in  an  in- 
the  value  or  weakness  of  broadside  ferior  degree,  render  eflScient  aid 
ironclads ;  but  a  careful  study  of  it  in  line  of  battle.  The  rest  of  our 
seems  to  us  to  establish  two  points  broadside  ironclad  fleet  coald  not 
of  very  material  importance :  flrst,  be  counted  on  for  better  service  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  broadside  flrc ;  and  action  than  was  rendered  at  Lissa  by 
secondly,  the  peculiar  dangers  of  a  the  wooden  frigates  of  the  Austrian 
system  of  partial  armour-plating.  fleet     They  carry,  as  those  frigates 

Our  unarmoured  Navy  comprises  carried,  very  formidable  guns,  but 

twelve  old  line-of-battle  ships  and  their  defensive  properties  are  quite 

heavy  frigates  flt  for  service,  includ-  inadequate    to  meet   the    shock   of 

ing  the  Ariadne  and  Orlando,  of  18-  similar  artillery, 

knot  speed,  and  the  Mersey,  Duncan,  Wo   think  that  the  Government 

and  Galatea,   of    12  to  12  J  knots,  ought  not  only  to  press  on  the  com- 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Inconstant,  pletion  of  our  three  first-class  turret 

an  iron  frigate  covered  with  wood,  ironclads,  but  also  to  order,  if  noces- 

of    15-knot    speed,  carrying  0-inch  sary,  from  the  private  shipbuilders 
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other  specimens  of  the  class,  so  as  We  want  of  this  class  of  ironclads 

within  four  years  to   increase  the  at  least  20  for  home  service,  6  for 

nimiher  of  that  class  of  ships  to  the  Mediterranean,   6   in  the    East 

twelve.     And   we    woultl    certainly  Indies,  1  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 

discontinue  the  huilding  of  any  new  6  in  Australia,    2   at    Vancouver's 

ironclads  of  the  first  or  second  class  Island,   and  6  in  the  West  Indies 

with  masts  or  sails.  and  North  American  station,  mak- 

2dlyy  It  is  in  small-armoured  ships  ing  47  in  all.  In  time  of  peace 
of  light  draught  and  high  speed,  for  they  might  he  hauled  on  shore  or 
the  protection  of  our  coasts  and  on  slips  and  preserved  from  decay ; 
important  strategical  positions  in  and  those  that  had  to  he  sent  to 
the  colonies,  that  we  now  are  most  foreign  stations  could  easily  be  es- 
deficient  We  have  no  broadside  corted  to  their  posts,  after  taking 
ironclads,  except  the  five  weak  ships  out  their  armament  for  safety.  In 
of  the  seventh  class,  which  draw  less  time  of  war  they  would  require  few 
than  16|  feet  water ;  and  none  other,  seamen  to  manage  them,  their  guns 
except  the  Penelope,  which  draws  being  worked  by  artillerymen  or 
less  than  21  feet  water.  Of  turret-  volunteers ;  and,  apart  from  the 
ships,  we  have  the  four  new  ironclads  enormous  defensive  power  we  should 
of  the  Cyclops  class  ordered  in  Au-  possess  at  home  in  20  such  vessels, 
gust  last,  very  efficient  vessels,  both  we  might,  in  fine  weather,  throw 
offensively  and  defensively,  but  de-  such  a  force  across  the  seas,  and  de- 
signed to  have  15  feet  of  draught;  stroy  any  enemy's  fleet  while  assem- 
the  Wivem  and  Scorpion,  of  16  feet  bling  for  the  invasion  of  our  coasts, 
draught ;  and  the  Royal  Sovereign  With  such  a  naval  strength,  capable 
and  Frince  Albert^  of  23  and  19^  of  being  rapidly  increased  if  war 
feet  draught  respectively.  Apart  broke  out^  it  would  be  absolute  in- 
from  all  other  considerations,  the  sanity  for  any  power  to  dream  of 
depth  of  draught  incapacitates  these  invading  our  country ;  and  the  ela- 
ships  from  service  in  shallow  waters,  borate  schemes  of  the  War  Office 
The  Russian  Monitors  have  only  engineers  for  girdling  London  with 
L0|  feet  draughty  and  are  very  for-  a  circle  of  earthen  fortresses  might 
midable  craft  for  coast  attack  as  well  bo  relegated  to  their  appropriate 
as  coast  defence.     This,   indeed,  is  pigeon-holes. 

a  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  A  question    may  naturally    here 

— the  best  ships  for  coast  defence  be  asked.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do 

are  also  the  best  for  coast  attack.  with  those  of  our  present  broadside 

We  cannot  expect  impossibilities  ironclads  which  find  no  place  in  the 

from  our  naval  architects,  but  there  above  programme,  either  of  ofience 

ought,   we  imagine,  to  be  no  diffi-  or  of  defence  ?    The  diffiyculty  is  in- 

culty  in  supplying  us  with  vessels  deed  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 

capable  of    steaming    10   knota  in  the  Scotch  dramatic  auibor  who  was 

all  weathers,  with  a  low  freeboard,  told  by    GarridK.  on   one    occasion 

heavy  armour,  and  one  if  not  two  that  his  talents,  did  not  lie  in  tra- 

turrets  with  an  unobstructed  range  gcdy,  and  on  another,  that  they  did 

of  fire.    They  should  not  exceed  10  not  lie  in  comedy,  and  thereupon 

to  12  feet*  draught  of  water.     By  logically  inquired,  **  Where  the  deil, 

lowering  the  freeboard  of  the  Cy-  then,  do  they  lie,  moft?"     There  are 

clops  class  from  3^  to  2  feet    of  many  naval  officers  who  tell  us  that 

water,  and  dispensing,  if  necessary,  ships  like  the  Warrior,  Black  Prince, 

with  one  of  the  turrets,  these  condi-  Resistance,  Defence,  Hector,  and  Yal- 

tions  ought  surely  to  be  attained,  iant,  are  a  d^lusicHi  and  a  snare ;  and 
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that  it  would  bo  sound  policy  at  once  Volage,  and  Active — a  very  costly 

to  sell  them,  or  to  sink  them  in  mid-  method  of  construction,    which    is 

Atlantic.      We   have  expressed    an  said  to  be  ill  adapted  for  the  im- 

opinion  above,  that  the  Warrior  and  pact  of  phot  or  shell.     All  we  can 

lilack  Prince  would,  in  case  of  war,  say  is,   that  neither  the  Americans 

find  a  most  useful  occupation  in  pro-  nor  ourselves,  nor  any  other  nation, 

tecting  our  commerce    against    the  have  yet  invented  a  perfect  type  of 

Alabamas  of  the  day.     Their  speed  is  fast   unamioured  man-of-war.     Wo 

greater  than  that  of  any  unarmourcd  stand,    however,   in  need  of    swift 

ship  afloat,  unless  it  be  the  American  paddle-wheel  despatch-boats. 
Wampanoag  or  our  own  Inconstant.        In  the  face  of  the  troubled  stato 

But  as  to  our  other  broadside  iron-  of  Europe,  with  interests  and  poli- 

clads,    which    are    not    suited    for  tical  objects  that  clash  in  -  the  East 

the  line  of  battle,   and  are  not  in  and  in  the  AVest — in  the  midst  of 

their  present  state  adapted  for  coast  the  armed  rule  and  misrule  that  now 

defence,  wo  think  the  true  remedy  agitate  the  nations — it  is  with  mingled 

is  to  cut  them   down  into  turret-  feelings  of  remorse  and  relief  that  wo 

ships  of  low  freeboard,  and  utilise  survey  the  condition  of  the  British 

the  weight  saved  by  the  removal  of  Navy.  With  remorse  we  contemplate 

their  masts  and  rigging,  and  reduc-  the  wasted  time,  the  lost  opportuni- 

tion  of  height  above  water,  by  cover-  ties,  the  lavished  treasure,  wbich  a 

ing  them  from  stem  to  stern  with  few  self-willed  and  mistaken  men 

an  additional  coat  of  4  or  5  inches  have  spent  in  the  creation  of  our 

of  armour.     All   our  broadsides  of  broadside  ironclad  fleet.     With   ro- 

the  fourth,  fifth,  and   sixth  classes,  lief  we  recognise  that  before  it  was 

so  converted,  would  find  their  way  quite  too  late    a  new    course   was 

into  the  second  and  third  classes  of  taken,    sound  principles  enunciated, 

turret-ships,   and   become  very  for-  a  different  type  selected,  and  a  class 

midable  vessels ;    and    the  cost  of  of  vessels  commenced  to  which  we 

conversion  would  be  little  beyond  can  with    confidence    and    secaritr 

the  labour,   as    they    would   them-  intrust  the  honour   of   the  British 

selves  furnish  the  additional  armour-  flag.      Vessels    like    our    broadaido 

plates  required.  ironclads — of  which  the  best  you  can 

*Uhf^    In  respect  of   unnnnoured  say  is,  that  where  all  such  snips  arc 

corvettes  and  frigates,  though  fault  defensively  weak,  ours  are  less  weak 

may  bo  found  with  the  Inconstant  than  those  of  foreign  nations — are  not 

for    its    orankness,    and    with    the  the  bulwarks  that  Britannia  needs. 

Blanche  and  Danae  class  for  their  Already  the    naval  architects    and 

want  of  greater  speed,   we  believe  officers  of  Russia  and  tiie  United 

that  wo  stand  in  a  better  position  States  speak  of  our  strength  at  sea 

than  the  United  States  or  any  other  in  altered  terms.     Thej  know  the 

nation.     The  difficulty  of  building  imm(>nse  resources  of  Englandd  and 

a  very  fast  unannoured  ship  to  carry  feel  that  now,  in  the  event  of  war, 

heavy  guns  api)cars  to  be  extreme,  all   those  resources  would   without 

Either  she    must    be    of   wood — in  delay  l>e  turned  in  the  right  dhreo- 

which  case  she  is  not  sti-ong  enough  tion.      We    trust    that    this    may 

for  the  vibration  of   her    powerful  equally  happen  in    time  of    peace, 

ongincs;   or  of  iron,  and    tlien   she  and  that  a  retrospect  of  our  Navy 

rapidly  loses  spec-d  by   the  fouling  in  the  year  1H80  may  supply  mate- 

of  her  bottom ;   or  of  iron   covered  rials  for  nothing  but  congratulation 

with    wood,     like    the    Inr.onstant,  and  content. 
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Go  to  the  geologist,  and  learn  how  of  1870.  So  rudely  was  the  repose 
long  nature  spends  in  accumulating  of  that  period  disturbed,  such  has 
the  atoms  that  compose  a  continent  been  the  excitement  ever  since,  that 
Bid  him  present  it  to  you'  passing,  quiet  seems  an  abnormal  condition 
after  it  is  first  formed,  through  its  which  we  may  never  witness  again, 
submerged,  glacial,  marshy  centu-  That  first  note  of  war,  how  we  re- 
ries,  uninhabitable.  Ask  then  for  fused  to  believe  that  it  was  real! 
the  slow  growth  by  which  man,  How  wo  hugged  the  idea  that  the 
made  master  of  the  land,  attains  to  quarrel' would  be  composed  after  a 
knowledge  and  civilisation.  After  little  altercation,  as  so  many  others 
that  find  from  your  own  experience  had  been !  And  when  it  became 
in  how  incredibly  short  a  time  man,  only  too  certain  that  war  was  at 
with  hifl  evil  passions  aroused,  can  hand,  how  our  minds  failed  to  un- 
reduce  the  fair  earth  to  a  desert,  derstand  the  feelings  which,  with- 
and  spread  havoc,  suffering,  want^  out  tangible  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  death.  could  impel  two  powerfid  and  pros- 
Yea,  destruction  is  man's  most  perous  nations  to  deaoly  combat, 
rapid  achievcmept.  Woe  to  this  England  stood  aloof  from  the  first, 
generation  that  it  should  know  the  shocked  at  the  reckless  behaviour  of 
truth  so  well  I  We  have  been  con-  both  sides ;  and  history  will  con- 
founded by  the  frequent  ruin ;  demn,  as  England  did,  this  cold- 
stunned  repeatedly  by  shock  *  after  blooded,  this  gigantic  crime.  But 
shock.  Blood  and  destruction  are  there  was  no  possibility  of  staying 
so  in  use,  and  dreadful  objects  so  the  combatants  in  the  fierceness 
familiar,  that  we  have  ceased  to  of  their  pride.  Europe  could  only 
take  due  note  of  the  sequence  of  look  on  aghast  and  shudder  as  she 
events;  looking  always  for  the  next  thought  of  the  future.  France — 
tidings,  and  turning  our  backs  upon  impetuous,  romantic  France  —  will 
the  past  bear  all  before  her  in  the  first  as- 
How  pleasant  to  reflect  that  this  sault:  stiurdy,  phlegmatic  Prussia 
feverish  period  seems  at  last  to  ap-  may  endure  until  the  fine  point  of 
proach  its  term !  We  may  contem-  chivalry  shall  be  blunted,  and  then, 
plate  the  ferment  of  passion  as  a  perhaps,  if  there  be  still  sufBcient  life 
thing  that  has  bounds.  It  is  no  in  her,  she  will  turn  and  overcome.  / 
longer  the  daily  life  of  waiting  for  This  was  the  prophecy  of  onlookers  ; 
imknown  issues,  but  there  is  an  Prussia  herself  did  not  hope  for  a 
accomplished  convulsion,  a  compre-  much  better  result.  She  required 
bended  epoch  to  look  back  upon  and  time,  she  said,  to  assemble  her 
take  account  of.  '  While  history  was  powers,  while  the  enemy  was  already 
a-making,  we  could  only  gaze  and  prepared,  so  that  the  onset  would 
marvel;  but  now  that  tiiis  chapter  take  place  on  her  own  soil.  These 
is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  let  us  forecasts  were  made  while  the  hosts 
know  the  luxury  of  reflection.  We  assembled,  on  both  sidies. .  But  the 
feel  that  we  have  Kved  through  very  first  event  after  the  irrevocable 
stirring  times:  we  will  meditate  on  declaration  of  war  was  ominous, 
our  catalogue  of  events.  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  both  cast 
It  is  difficult  to  recall  the  aspect  in  their  lot  with  Prussia.  France 
which  affairs  bore  in  the  first  half  haj  fondly  thought  the  two  states 
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adverse  at  heart  to  Prussia,  and  had  assembled  in  force  around  Mctz, 
hoped  that  her  own  powerful  inter-  manned,  and  probably  but  impcr- 
f  ercncc  would  induce  them  to  do-  fectly  manned,  the  right  bank  of  the 
clare  their  opposition.  It  was  a  Rhine  south  of  Carlsruhe,  and  the 
disappointment;  but  what  of  that?  boundary  which  divides  Prussia 
AVas  not  Franco  all-sufficient  in  her-  from  the  north  of  Franca  He  did 
self  V  not  strike  soon  nor  strike  hard.     He 

And  then  the  armies  gathered:  did  not  ^strike  at  all,  save  in  a  con- 
lae  French,  with  much  demonstra-  temptible  coup  de  thedtre  perpetrated 
tion,  centring  on  Metz ;  the  Ger-  at  Saarbruck,  to  baptise,  as  ne  said, 
nans  moving  mysteriously  on  the  his  tender  son  with  fire.  But  he 
right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  then  push-  dealt  with  an  enemy  who  soon  tired 
itig  some  of  their  forces  over  the  of  waiting  to  be  attacked — ^who^ 
river,  and  along  the  boundary  of  the  though  prepared  in  the  first  instanoe 
Palatinate  and  the  Rhenish  province  for  defence,  knew  how,  with  a 
as  far  as  Treves.  To  this  distribu-  master's  skill,  to  reverse  suddenly 
tion  the  French  answered  by  ex-  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  and  dare 
loading  from  Metz  through  Sarro-  the  attack  if  his  adversary  would 
guemincs,  Bitsche,  Weissembourg,  not.  So  one  morning — it  was  on  the 
and  then  bending  back  a  little,  so  4rth  of  August — while  the  pens  of 
as  to  rest  fipon  the  Rhine  at  Lauter-  many  wiseacres  were  explaining  to 
burg  and  Selz.  M'Mahon's  division  the  world  how  the  delay  was  neces- 
v.as  at  Strasbourg,  Douay's  at  Bel-  sary  in  these  days  of  great  arma- 
fort.  Canrobert  with  a  division  ments,  and  by  no  means  a  circum- 
was  at  Chalons,  and  the  Imperial  stance  to  furnish  an  augury,  the 
Guard  under  Bourbaki  at  Nancy.  Crown   Prince   of   Prussia,    haviis 

Europe  still  looked  on,  breathless  broken  into  French  territory,  stru^ 
witli  expectation,  and  at  the  same  suddenly  at  and  defeated  the  divi- 
time  astonished  at  the  huge  musters  sion  of  General  Abel  Douay  at 
which  it  taxed  the  imagination  to  Weissembourg,  slaying  the  com- 
conceivc,  somewhere  about  800,000  mandcr  and  capturing  a  gun.  Mar- 
on  each  side — ^hundreds  of  thou-  shal  M^Mahon's  corps  was  moving 
tfands  of  men,  rapidly  northward  from  Strasbours : 

•  All  ftarntohed,  all  In  inns,  Abel  Doua^  commanded  M^Midion's  • 

A:i  plumed,  like  eetridgcB  that  with  the    leading  division.     The  slaughter  was 

rnt^  j?ke  eagicfl  having  lately  bathed ;  considerable,  and  five  hundred  un- 

GHtttering  in  golden  coats  like  images ;  wounded  French  were  made  prisoners. 

As  full  of  iplrit  OB  the  month  of  May,  Yot  no  one  saw  in  this  avcmt  rjinoA 

And  gorgeous  as  the  Bnn  at  midsummer."  n  7       w     P"®^?*^  *"  "**®  evoit  caoso 

_°  -     ^  for  altering  the  preconceived  idea  of 

These  were  the  hosts  destined  to  the  course  of  afl&irs.    M'Mahon  wis 

mar  the  fair  face  of  France ;  but  by  said  to  be  coming  up  in  strength  to 

us  believed  to  have  a  different  mis-  avenge  Douay ;  and   the    talk  was 

.sion,  as  wo  wondered  why  the  on-  still,  for  a  dav,  of  where  Napoleon 

set  was  delayed.     For  the  war  did  would  break  the  German  line.    And 

pause,  and  none  could  say  why.    The  yet  Weissembourg  was    a   field  of 

French  Emperor,  we  know,  intended  fate.    There  rolled  the  first  wave  of 

to  carry  the  war  into  Germany,  for  a  bloody  tide  which  never  ceased  to 

he  told  his  army  that  the  scene  of  flow  tift  gasping  Prance    sought  a 

their  operations  would  be  a   land  truce  to  realise  her  ruin  and  hear 

"full  of  fortresses  and  obstacles."  the  victor's   demands.    There  man 

And  it  was  undoubtedly    open   to  gave  an  earnest  of  his  readiness  to 

him  to  pierce  the  long  German  lines  destroy.    He  did  not  devastate  the 

which,  after  the  French  were  ah^tdy  knd  as  yet :    he   showed  only  his 
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ruthless  regard  of  the  heing  whose  would  have  fallen  back,  had  an 
coming  on  the  earth  the  voice  of  enemy  watching  him  in  front,  who 
the  Creator  had  heralded,  saying,  by  pressing  him  there  while  the 
"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  :'*  Crown  Prince  should  be  driving  in 
he  dispelled  only  the  breath  which  M^Mahon  upon  his  flank,  would 
God  had  breathed  into  man^s  nostrils;  have  placed  the  two  generals  in  a 
and  for/ what  end  ?  position  more  disadvantageous  than 
Those  who  thought  the  fight  of  that  in  which  M*Mahon  stood  alone 
Weissembourg  but  an  accident,  of  at  Woerth.  It  would  seem,  there- 
small  account  in  the  great  war  that  was  fore,  that  M*Mahon  did  his  devoir 
to  be,  did  not  wait  long  to  be  con-  in  engaging  a  superior  foe,  taking 
vinced  of  their  error.  The  appear-  his  chance  of  any  help  which  de 
ance  <rf  the  Crown  Prince  at  Weiss-  Failly  might  be  able  to  despatch  in 
ombourg  was  part  of  a  well-considered  answer  to  his  appeal.  One  of  De  Fail- 
movement  It  was  an  attack  on  the  ly's  divisions  did,  it  is  understood, 
French  right — on  that  flank  to  guard  come  up  before  the  fight  was  over — 
which  M^Mahon  was  hurrying  up  that  is  to  say,  before  the  French 
from  Strasbourg,  a  day  too  late,  were  utterly  beaten,  as  they  were  on 
After  his  victory  the  Crown  Prince  the  6th,  at  evening.  Thus,  the  Ger- 
moved  south  along  the  river's  bank,  man  army  were  able  to  roll  up  their 
M^Mahon  also  moved  south  on  adversaries  ;  for  as  the  French  were 
another  line,  having  met  the  fugi-  not  prompt  to  use  the  opportunity 
lives  from  Weissembourg,  and  he  sent  of  breaking  somewhere  through  the 
for  succour  to  General  de  Failly,  long  German  lines,  they  were  sub- 
who  commanded  the  nearest  corps  jected  to  the  compressing  process  to 
on  the  west,  apparently  recognising  which  an  extended  force  can  subject 
the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  the  a  more  condensed  one,  if  allowed  to 
importance  of  holding  his  ground,  have  its  way. 

For  the  Crown  Prince  turning  sud-  But  the  story  of  Woerth  is  only 

denly  to  his  right,  found  M^Mahon  half  the  dismal  story  of  the  Sixth  of 

at  Woerth  on  the  sixth  of  August,  August      The    Emperor    Napoleon 

and    fell    upon    him    there.       The  had  heard  the  day  before  of   the 

French  had  the  advantage  of  posi-  affair  at  Weissembourg,  and,  becom- 

tion,  but  they  were  inferior  in  num-  ing  alarmed,  thought  tit  to  order  a 

bers.     The  recent  affair  at  Weissem-  retrograde  movement — to  what  ex- 

bourg  operated  on  both  sides  in  fa-  tent  we  do  not  know,  neither  is  that 

veur  of  the  Prussians.     This,   the  point  important,  since  the  Germans, 

best-fought  battle  of  the  war,  lasted  and  not  he,  determined  how  far  it 

all  day.      It  was  a  well-contested  should  extend.     What  he  did  not 

field.     There  was  tactical  ingenuity  order,   or  rather  what  he  did  not 

displayed.      Fortune    inclined    now  secure,  was  proper  communications 

this  way,   now  that      The    result  and  concerted   action    between  the 

was  not  certain  from  the  first     And  parts  of  his  army.     This  disjointed 

a  little  halo  surrounds  this  action,  condition,  and  the  alarm  of  t£e  day 

glittering    about    the    devotion    of  before,  account  for  M^Mahon  having 

M'Mahon,    who    clearly    saw    that  received  no  help  in  his  ^^ant  and 

much  (he  did  not  know  how  much)  most    important   struglB^.    And    it 

depended    on    his   maintaining   the  would  have  been  a  STO^cjently  bad 

position.     He  might  have  retreated,  business  if  the  disaster  ii  Woerth 

but  to  check  there  the  Crown  Prince,  had  been  the  only  evil  of  the  day. 

who  was  operating  on  the  flank  of  But,  if  the  French  were  acting  with- 

their  general  ponnoD,  was  most  im-  out  concert^  tiie  GvrmasaC  right-hand 

portant      De  Failly,  on  whom  he  probably  knew  what  their  left  hand 
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was  doinj?.      So  when  tho  Emperor  towards    Metz  without    any  object 
ordered  his  troops  at  Saarbruck  to  that  has  transpired,  except  that  of 
withdraw,  tho  Germans  followed  for  getting  quickly  out  of  the  way  of 
a  while  the  retiring  force,  and  kept  their  pursuers.    Communication  with 
close  up  to  them,  using  the  cover  of  M^Mahon  was  interrupted,  so  that 
tho  woods  to  conceal  their  numbers,  there  was  not  concert  in  even  this 
On    the  morning  of    the    6th,   the  sad  retreat.    One  cannot  contemplate 
French,  observing  some  sign  of  the  the  case  without  being  carried  back 
enemy,   began    to  feel    about,   and  to  days  when  French  armies,  in  ton- 
soon  found    to  their  surprise  that  fold  severer  straits,  lost  neither  head 
they  had  been  closely  followed  by  nor  heart     A  fraction  of  the  spirit 
some   40,000    or    50,000    men,   not  which  won  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  re- 
simply    by    an    advanced    brigade,  trieved  Marengo,  and,  undaunt9d  by 
They  had,  however,  a  fine  position  the  crushing  misfortune  of  Aspem, 
on  the  height  of  Spichern  and  on  a  dared  the  fortune  of  war  again,  and 
pait  of  the  heights  of  Saarbruck,  won  at  AVagram,  would  have  pre- 
where  one  is  fain  to  think  that  they  vented    this    discreditable    retreat, 
ought  to  have  defended  themselves  But  now  it  seemed  that  there  had 
successfully.  The  Prussians  attacked  been  neither  a  well-devised  plan  at 
in  great  force  early  in  the  afternoon ;  setting  out,  nor  tlie  ability  to  do- 
rcinforcements    came    up    on    both  cide  and  act  according  to  the  cas- 
sides ;    the  ground    in   places  was  ualties    of    the   war.      Now  began 
hotly  contested :   but  the  Prussian  in  earnest    tho  woes  of    the    civil 
artillery    did    wonders ;      Prussian  population    in    tho    north-west    of 
tactics  carefully  applied  in  the  heat  France.     Two  immense  armies  wore 
of  battle  secured  advantage  after  ad-  sweeping    over     the    villages    and 
vantage;   the  heights  were  stormed  fields,  destroying  or  consuming  the 
and   carried  with   great  slaughter ;  ripo    harvest    and    spreading    con- 
and  by  nightfall   the  French  corp%  stemation    and    ruin.       The    c<ai- 
(Varmle  (General    Froissard's)  was  queror  was  a  little  modest  And  re- 
retreating  along  its  whole  line.  morseful  as  yet,  but.hc  soon  learned 
This  disaster  might  have  been  en-  how  to  make  the  civil   populatioii 
dured,  or  possibly  retrieved,  but  for  feel  the  weight  of  his  hand, 
the  tidings  which  the  same  night        "  All  may  yet  bo  retrieved,"  said 
reached  the  Emperor  of  M^Mahon's  tlic  Emperor,  in  communicating  hia 
defeat  at  Wocrlh.      That  was  tho  reverses  to  Paris ;  and  the  ezpm- 
top  rung  of  a  treacherous  ladder,  sion  coming  from  a  leader  more  than 
which,  slipping  from  its  side-hold,  half  of  whoso  forces  had  never  yet 
the   Empire   came   hurrying  down,  come  into  collision  with  the  enemy, 
plunge  after  plunge,  each  step  giving  seemed  to  show  how  little  equal  he 
way  as  it  was  touched,  the  supports  was  to  the  curing  of  these  ills  or 
drawing    asunder,    and    the    whole  the  avoidance  of  worse.     His  words, 
fabric    dissolving    with    rattle    and  if  intended  to  carry  comfort,  were  ir* 
confusion.       Had    that    upper    rail  terprctcd  in  his  capital  in  the  darkest 
held  by  only  the  narrowest  bearing,  sense.     His  ministers,  unable  to  face 
ruin  might  have  been  averted.    We  the  excited  citizens,   resigned,  and 
do  not    learn    that   after   the    two  were  replaced  by  an  incapable  set, 
shocks  of  tho  Gth  of  August  the  remarkable    for    the    facility   with 
Emperor  had  any  resource,  or  was  which     they    believed     impossible 
equal  to  an  effort  for  deliverance,  fables,  and  tho  mad  4c8|go  on  tiie 
He   simply  ran    for    it,   his  ^'holo  success  of  which  they  staked  the 
army,  of  which  several  corps  had  fate  of  tlie  Empire.    The  Empress- 
never  yet  been  engaged,  hurrying  Regent,  who    snowed    more    sense 
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and  firmness  than  her  advisers,  was  Nancy,    and    then .      But    the 

greatly  to  be  pitied.  armies    of    M^Mahon    and    Bazaino 

The  retreat  of  the  French  armies  were    not    destined    again    to    join 

was  without  order,  without  definite  each  other.     The  former  continued 

design^  and  under  no  fixed  control,  his  retreat  to  Chalons,  and  at  last 

The  generals  commanding  corp»  cT-  to  Rheims,  on   the  way  to  Paris ; 

armee  acted  much  as  to  each  seemed  but  the  latter  was  not  permitted  to 

good  in  his  own   eyes.     It  was  an  move  beyond  Metz  in  the  direction 

instinct  rather  than  concert  among  of    the  capital.     He   set  out,   it  fs 

them  which  directed  the  march  of  true,  but  was   encountered   by  the 

the  whole  on  the  Moselle.     In  the  Prussian  armies  which,  on  the  14th, 

midst  of  this  confusion  the  Emperor  16th,  an4   18th  of  August,  fought 

relinquished    the    command-in-chief  with    him    furiously.     The  French 

in  the  field,    and  Marshal  Bazaine  claimed  to  have  been  victorious  on 

assumed  that    office.     It  seems  to  the  two  first  days ;   but,  whatever 

bie  a  necessity  in  France  to  make  a  damage  they  may  have  inflicted  upon 

change  of  directors  at  a  time  of  peril,  their  enemies,  they  were  balked  of 

They  have  but  one  remedy  for  all  their  westward  retreat,  and  therefore 

ills,    civil    or    military — revolution,  weighted  with  the  consequences  of 

It  has  not  worked  so  ha'ppily  in  their  defeat.     After  the  severe  action  of 

case  as  to  encourage  other  peoples  to  the   IStli,  which  they  can  scarcely 

adopt  it  pretend  to  havc/Won,  they  were  fain 

Marshal  M'Mahon,  in  his  retreat  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of 

from  Woerth,  effected  communica-  Metz :  a  Prussian  army  of  200,000 

tion  with  de  Failly,  and  these  two  men  remained  to  observe  and  be- 

leaders  retreated  by  different  roads  leaguer  them  there ;  while  the  army 

upon   Nancy,   where   Marshal   Can-  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  a  portion 

robert    lay  with    50,000  men.     M*-  of  that  which  had  pursued  the  Era- 

Mahon  and  de  Failly  were  thought  peror  to  Metz,  steadily  followed  on 

to  be    bringing    50,000    more,   and  toward  Paris. 

there  was  much  talk  of  defending  From  the  enormous  forces  which 
the  passes  of  the  Yosges,  when  the  the  Germans  had  in  the  field,  it  is 
Prussians — fondly  represented  as  certain  that  reinforcements  from  be- 
being  crippled  by  their  victories —  yond  the  Rhine  were  continually 
should  summon  energy  to  come  up.  coming  up  to  them.  Notwithstand- 
But  this  was  only  a  stave  of  the  ing  battles  and  marches,  their  armies 
dislocated  ladder.  No  stand  was  on  the  theatre  of  war  were  more  nu- 
madei,  and  the  beaten  French  retired  merous  now  than  when  the  rivals, 
upon  Nancy.  There  was  sounding  before  a  blow  was .  struck,  were  f ac- 
talk,  too,  about  a  great  battle  to  be  ing  each  other  on  the  frontier, 
fought  before  Metz,  which  was  an-  They  entered  the  French  territory 
other  stave  that  yielded  to  the  with  a  perfect  provision  for  main- 
slightest  pressure.  With  their  own  taining  themselves  there,  and  for 
goodwill  the  French  would  have  retreating  in  safety  upon  their  own 
fought  no  battles  before  or  near  land,  if  retreat  should  be  necessary. 
Metz.  They  left  off  talking  of  a  Everything  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
battle  on  the  Moselle,  but  were  loud  vided  for  ;  the  co-operation  between 
now  concerning  the  ivixt  step  of  the  the  different  branches  o|  the  army 
ladder,  which  was  Verdun.  0^  was  perfect ;  and  the  discipline  and 
Verdun  accordingly  the  whole  Im-  organisation  of  the  immense  host 
p^rial  army  was  to  concentrate,  was  more  remarkable  than  its  suc- 
Bazaine  retreating  from  Metz,  and  cesses.  The  King,  on  crossing  the 
Canrobert     and      M'Mahon     from  border,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
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French  people,  wherein  he  said  that  defatigahle  exertions,  and  hy  work- 
he  made  war  with  the  French  Em-  ing  according  to  the  nicest  calcul&- 
peror  and  the  French  army,  hut  that  tions,  was  capable  of  carrying  out 
French  citizens  should  receive  his  such  a  design.  But  witii  such 
protection  as  long  as  they  did  not  generals  and  such  want  of  enterprise 
render  themselves  unworthy  of  it  by  as  were  now  the  fashion — above  all, 
hostile  attempts.  Reading  &is  docu-  with  such  a  well-appointed,  watchful 
mcnt  by  the  light  of  subsequent  enemy,  how  could  such  an  attempt 
events,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  succeed  ?  A  god  had  decreed  the 
a  very  difficult  task  indeed  for  a  ruin  of  a  great  French  army,  and 
Frenchman  to  purge  himself  of  the  sent  this  mad  conception  to  produce 
unworthiness  which  it  had  in  view,  that  end. 

and  which,  to  judge  from  the  uni-  Marshal  M^Mahon  reached  Rhcims 

vcrsality  of  punishment,  must  have  before  ho  diverged  from  the  route 

been  like  original  sin.  to  Paris  ;  for,  after  fixing  the  great 

Just  before  the  battles  at  Motz,  a  battle  of  deliverance  first  at  Verdun, 
German  army  sat  down  before  Stras-  than  at  Chalons,  then  at  Rheima, 
bourg,  thus  neutralising  the  force  in  the  staves  of  the  ladder  had  sue- 
that  city;  in  observation  also  of  cessively  given  way,  and  no  stand 
Bitscho  and  Phalsburg,  and  other  at  all  was  made.  De  Failly  wan 
strong  places  which  they  were  ob-  with  M^Mahon,  and  reinforcements 
liged  to  pass,  they  loft  adequate  de-  from  Paris  and  the  west — addi- 
tachments.  Indeed,  the  keeping  open  tions  which  made  his  army  up  to 
their  communications  must  have  em-  some  120,000  men.  If  they  had 
ployed  troops  enough  to  have  com-  marched  as  straight  upon  Metz  as 
posed  what  the  last  generation  would  the  roads  would  permit,  their  pur- 
have  considered  a  largo  army.  sucrs  could  reach  the  same  fortress 

While  the  retreat  on  Paris  was  by  a  shorter  route.    But  M'Mahon's 

being  made,   the  Ministers  of    the  march  was  to  be  on  a  loop,  round 

Empress-Regent    were    continually  the  flank  of  the  Germans,  and,  as 

receiving  or  inventing  most  favour-  the  design  has  been  stated,  he  was 

able  intelligence,   and  devising  the  to  be  round  the  bend  and  between 

sagest  plans,  which  they  were  com-  them  and   Metz  before  they  were 

pelled  to  keep  secret  lest  the  enemy  aware  of  him — that  is  to  say.  Von 

should  get  a  suspicion  of  them,  and  Moltke,  who  had  not  been  shown  to 

so  escape  the  ruin  which  was  being  have   made  a  blunder  or  to  hsTO 

made    ready  for    him.     Announce-  overlooked    a  possible  contingency 

mcnts  and  promises  were  made  so  since  the  war  began,  was  to  ^dge 

often  while  affairs  showed  no  sign  of  innocently  along  with  his  face  to 

mending,  that  the  people  grew  in-  Paris    while    the.  astute    M'Mahon 

credulous :    whereupon    it    became  should  be  circumventing  him.     Not 

necessary  to  do  something  at  once;  an  effort  is  known    to   have  been 

and  a  plan  was   conceived,   which  made  to  deceive  or  amuse  ^e  Pros* 

for  its  lolly  was  quite  worthy  of  a  sians.    The  scheme  makes  otie  think 

place  in  the  history  of  this  French  again  of  nursery  days — ^^Youmustn^t 

campaign.     Marshal    M^Mahon  was  see  till  Fm  over  there,  and  then  yon 

to  be  reinforced  from  Paris,  then  to  must  turn  round  and  be  caufffai" 

slip  away  to  the  north,  gain  a  day^s  The    mere  rashness  of   M*Mi£on*s 

or  two  days'  march  upon  the  Prus-  inove    did,   however,   gain  for  him 

sians,  turn  their  right  flank,  drop  some  advantage  in  point  of   time. 

down  by  Thionville  on  Metz,  and  The  Germans,  never  conceiving  such 

liberate  Bazaine.  The  flrst  Napoleon,  folly,   certainly  did    continue  their 

by  profound  rttsea  de  guerro^  by  in-  westward    march    after     M'Mahoa 
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had    turned    his    columns   to   the  There    was    not     an    evidence    of 

north.      Paris   was    in  the    secret,  strategic     ability    or    of    ordinary 

Paris  know  of,  and  exulted  in,  the  prudence     on    the     part    of     the 

masterly    stratagem.      And,    when  French    General    in    this    supreme 

M^Mahon    was    known    to  be  some  crisis.     If  he  could  hare  managed 

thirty-six    hours   in    advance,  there  to  throw  his  whole  force  on  one  of 

was    no    further  concealment ;   the  the  princes  there  might  have  been 

rescue  of  Bazaine  4nd  the  annihila-  some  chance  of  escape  for  him ;  but 

tion  of  the  Prussians  were  discount-  such  a  course  was  far  beyond  his 

ed  at  once  on  the  Boulevards — and  achievement     The  disastrous  events 

in  other  places  too,  where  men  could  of  the  SOth  and  31st  August,  and  of 

yet  be  misled  by  French  assurance,  the  1st  September,  have  been  detailed 

When  Wellington  at  Salamanca  so  often  and  so  minutely,  that  it  is 
saw  Marmonf  s  circuitous  move,  he  needless  to  repeat  them  here.  M^Ma- 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  hon  with  a  part  of  his  force  crossed 
have  him ! "  Whatever  Von  Moltke  the  Meuse  on  the  29th ;  on  the  30th, 
said  when  he  heard  of  M^Mahon's  meeting  the  Saxon  Prince  near  Car- 
flitting,  he  too  must  have  felt  that  ignan,  he  was  stopped  and  then 
he  was  sure  of  his  quarry ;  for  he  pushed  back  after  a  fierce  encounter, 
had  not  waited  till  to-day  to  guard  On  the  30th  also,  part  of  his  force 
the  northern  passage.  That  some  -which  was  yet  on  the  left  bank  of 
force  from  the  north  or  west  might  the  river,  was  taken  in  flank  and 
try  the  passage  by  Rethel,  Mont-  beaten  by  a  detachment  from  the 
medy,  and  Briey,  was  an  obvious  Saxon  Prince's  army,  joined  with  the 
danger ;  and  it  had  been  met  by  advance  divisions  of  the  Crown 
the  formation  of  a  fourth  German  Prince  of  Prussia,  which  had  by  this 
army  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  time  come  up.  On  the  31st  there 
Saxony,  who  was  already  guarding  was  some  fighting ;  but  the  impor- 
the  ground  when  M'Mahon  set  o9  tant  event  of  that  day  was  the  arrival 
to  traverse  it  And  the  Crown  of  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince 
Prince  of  Prussia  lost  no  time  after  of  Prussia  with  numerous  forces, 
he  heard  of  the  French  army's  al-  which  they  spread  out  on  the  flanks 
tered  course  in  striking  north  after  of  the  French  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
it  and  ascertaining  its  movements,  retreat  in  a  north  or  north-west  di- 
M^Mahon  could  not  have  hoped  for  rection  possible.  And  on  the  morn- 
success  except  his  movements  should  ing  of  tiie  1st  September  the  Prus- 
be  very  rapid ;  and  yet  he  did  not  sian  line  was  still  further  extended 
advance  with  celerity.  It  was  a  round  the  flanks,  so  as  completely  to 
bungling  expedition  from  first  to  hem  the  French  army  in.  There 
last;  and  the  poor,  blundering,  and  was  a  battle  of  a  day's  duration; 
now  almost  unnoticed  Emperor  fell  M^Mahon  was  severely  wounded ; 
in  with  it  somewhere  on  its  march,  his  army  was  thoroughly  beaten  in 
and  participated  in  its  evil  for-  upon  Sedan;  the  victorions  Prus- 
tone.  sians,  posted  in  overwhelming  num- 

M^Mahon's  march  was  on  Mont-  hers   all  round,  left  to  the  beaten 

medy.      He   left   Rheims    on   22d  troops  oi  the  ihnpire  no  chance  of 

August     Waiting   for  him  on  the  escape.      Then  lottowed  the  eatas- 

right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  watch-  trophe.    The  Emperor  and  all  that 

ing   the  iine    between  Sedan   and  remained  of  what  had  be^i  an  army 

Verdun,    lay    the    Saxon    Prince;  of  120,000  men,  surrendered  them- 

coming  rapidly  up  from  the  south,  selves  prisoners  of  war. 

so  as  to  cut  across  his  Hne  of  march,  So  prepared  for  all  accidents  of 

spurred   the    Prince     of     Prussia,  war  was  &e  Prussian  army — so  thor- 
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oughly  was  it  disciplined — that  its  the  best  construction,  its  material 
marvellous  success  did  not  embar-  sufficient  in  both  quantity  and 
rass  it  or  shako  its  -steadiness  in  the  quality,  and  its  departments  of  trans- 
least.  Wliile  an  appointed  staff  saw  port  and  supply  perfectly  organised 
to  the  disposal  of  the  captives  and  and  in  harmony  with  the  other 
the  material  prize,  a  brief  rest  of  branches  of  the  service.  If  this  can 
only  two  days  was  all  that  was  allot-  be  done  cheaply  so  much  the  better ; 
ted  to  the  victors  after  their  hard  but  it  must  be  done.  And  wo 
and  most  profitable  work.  The  4th  learned,  besides,  what  it  is  to  have 
of  September  showed  the  spectacle  war  devastating  a  land.  \Ve  undor- 
of  these  magnificent  troops — more  to  stood  how  in  two  months  a  smiling 
be  admired  for  their  rigorous  bbcdi-  and  a  fruitful  country  might  bo  pil- 
ence  than  for  their  deeds  of  valour  laged  and  trampled  into  a  dosert, 
— marching  again  in  dense  columns  and  made  to  flow  with  tears  and 
upon  Paris,  in  front  of  which  city  blood.  "VVe  were  terribly  convinced 
they  arrived  about  the  14th  of  the  of  man's  power  to  undo  the  work  of 
month,  there  being  no  longer  a  nature  and  of  progressing  indastri- 
hostile  army  to  bar  their  pro;];rcss.  ous  man,  and  to  force  back  vast  dis- 
II ere  ends  the  first  most  brilliant  tricts  to  the  condition  of  primitive 
chapter  of  the  campaign.  Up  to  colonists.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  we 
this  point  the  achievements  of  the «  have  been  taught  the  prudonce  of 
Prussians,  taken  altogether,  are  pro-  insuring  ourselves,  be  the  cost  what 
bably  without  parallel.  It  was  not  it  may,  against  the  invasion  of  our 
simply  tliat  they  won  battles ;  the  native  land.  Wo  can  do  it,  and  we 
troops   of   other  nations  have  done  must* 

that     It  was  the  state  of  prepara-  When  Paris  heard  of  tho  fate  of 

tion,  equal  to  every  accident  and  to  the  Emperor  and  his  army,  she  flew 

every  requirement  of  the  war,  the  to  her  accustomed  stimulant,  instead 

entire  absence  of  confusion  or  hap-  of    calmly  and    wisely   considering 

hazard  action,  the  grave  disciplined  those  mischances.     As  a  weak  niMi 

devotion  of    the  army,  which  were  gains  courage  to  endure  evil  from 

above  all  praise.      Our  instruction  the  dram-bottle,  Paris  wrought  her* 

would  have  been   larger  could  we  self  to  heroism  by  a  political  rero- 

have  seen  this  host  opposed   by  a  lution.       The    Ministry    disporaad; 

worthy    adversary,  and   subject  to  the  Empress  -  Regent  fled  to  En^ 

more  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.    As  land ;  a  Republic  was  proclaimed ; 

it  was,  they  carried  everything  before  where    everything   vwis  being   cast 

them,    controlled  the    acts    of    the  into  a  chaotic   vortex,  tho  Imperial 

campaign  according,  as  it  seemed,  to  crown,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  was 

a  deliberately  -  framed    programme,  tumbled  in.     A  self-olected   GrOYem- 

and    were  hardly  called   upon  for  ment  with  the  acquiosconce  of  the 

sudden  decisions  or  ingenious  com-  country,    assumed    tho    powers  of 

binations.        But  we    learned    this  state,  and  called  itself  tho  GoYom- 

much  at  any  rate,  that  the  nation  ment  of  National  Defence.      It  pro- 

that  would  excel  in  strength,  or  that  claimed  itself  pre-eminently  a  Goy- 

would  even  maintain  itself  in  honour  ernment  of  Peace ;    but  it  also  pro- 

in  these  days,   must  hold  itself  in  claimed  that  it  would  not  purchase 

every  respect  prepared  for  war,  its  peace  by  relinquishing  an  inch  of 

officers  and  soldiers  thoroughly  in*  tdrritory.  or  a  stone  of  a  fortress, 

structed,  its  arms  of  the  newest  and  which  seemed  a  roundabout  way  of 

*  SoM  tlie  paper,  "  Why  is  Prussia  Victorious  ?  "  in  our  December  Xuubor, 
with  which  the  writer  of  tho  present  article  quite  coincides. 
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sajriiig  that  it  did  not    intend    to  that  remained  were  in   Paris,  and 

have  peace  at  all.     But  France  likes  these,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands, 

the  sound  of  the  word  Petbce^  though  were  thoroughly  demoralised.     Yet, 

it  may  be  careless  about  the  thing  notwithstanding  this  collapse,  armies 

signified.      The    Empire    also    was  were  to  start  up  at  the  touch  of  the 

Peace !  Republican    wand,  whose    achieve- 

Tho  Prussian  host  coming  up  from  ments  should  call  back  the  glories  of 

the     eastward    ranged    themselves  the  first  Revolution,  annihilate  their 

round  Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  Sep-  enemies,  and  restore  its  sanctity  to 

tember,  and  proceeded  to  form  the  the  soil  of   France.     However  one 

investment     From   this  point,  how-  might  distrust  the  bombast  that  was 

ever,  the  decision  and  the  immutable  uttered,   it  was   impossible,    before 

purpose  which    had    marked    their  they   had   made*  their  attempts,  to 

proceedings  are    not    so    apparent  prove  that  these  loud  talkers  had 

Though  they  no  doubt  intended  to  really  no  resource,  Aid  no  rational 

become  masters  of  the  city,  yet  they  hope    of    success.     Now    that    the 

clearly   hesitated    so    much    about  event  is  known,   they  lie  open   to 

using  the  ordinary  means  for  attain-  having,  by  most  unwarrantable   de-. 

ing   that  object,    that  they  greatly  lusions,  prolonged  the  miseries  and 

hazarded    their    success.     At  first  aggravated  the  hiuniliation  of  their 

they  appeared  to  think  that  famine  country.      For  the  agony,  and  the 

alone  would  give  them  their  desire ;  exhaustion,  and  the  arrest  of  civil- 

and  they  sat  looking  at  the  city  for  isation  which  France  has  undergone 

three  months  without  attacking  it  since  the  autumn,  the  Government 

At  the  beginning  of  1871  they  began  of  National  Defence  is  responsible, 

to  attack,  as  if   despairing  of    their  rather  than  the  sword  of  Prussia, 

first  plan.     Now  the  attack,  if  to  be  As  resistance  d  V  ou trance  was  now 

made  at  all^  should  have  been  made  the    cry,  Paris  was  victualled  and 

in  October.     They  obtained  the  sur-  oherwise  provided  for  the  long  and 

render  at  last,  and  so  did  not  incur  trying  siege  that  was  expected.     Her 

disappointment  as  regarded  the  re-  suburbs  were  ruthlessly  defaced,  and 

suit ;   the  prestige,  however,  which  the  timber  of  hiJr  beautiful  woods 

at  first  attached  to  their  movements,  cut  down.     The  Germans  were  not, 

declined   after  their  arrival  before  of  course,  allowed  to  establish  them- 

Paris.  selves  around  the  walls  entirely  un- 

A  negotiation  for  peace  between  opposed,  while  the  defending  forces 

Count  Bismark  and  M.  Jules  Favre  numbered    800,000  men,   made   up 

was  opened  ;  but  as  the  Republicans  of  troops  of  the  line,  National  Guards, 

would  hear  of  no  surrender  of  ter-  Mobiles,  and  marine  artillery.     Here 

ritory,  no    peace    was    made.     The  and  there  the  French  troops  who 

Prussian    band    was    drawn    more  were  found  occupying  positions  out^ 

closely  round  Paris,  while  the  French  side  the  fortifications  attempted  to 

Government    made  to   the  country  make  good   their  ground,  but  were 

imbounded  promise  of    victory  by  invariably  driven  in.     Once  or  twice 

means  of  the  levies  which  Republican  the    garrison    debouched    into    the 

ardour  was  sure  to  evoke.     The  im-  plains,  and    tried    the    fortiuie     of 

mcnse  regular  army  of  France  had  battle,  which  to  them  was  in  every 

retreated  before  their  enemies.     One  instance  heavy  loss  and  discomfiture, 

huge  segment  had  surrendered  and  and  there  were  numerous  small  but 

gone    into    captivity,   and    another  unavailing  sorties.     The  general  re- 

s^ment,  comprising  nearly  all  the  stilt  showed  the  utter  inability  of 

remainder,  was  shut  up  in  Metz  and  the  defenders  to  cope  outside  of  the 

neuti'alised.     The  few  regular  troope  walls  with    the    attacking    forces. 
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Tho  useless  efforts  attracted  some  directions.  Besides  the  army  of  the 
attention  when  they  were  made,  Loire  an  army  of  Ly6ns  was  an- 
bift  they  had  so  little  effect  in  re-  nounced,  as  also  levies  in  the  east 
spect  to  the  siege  that  they  are  not  of  France.  Tho  first  mentioned  bo- 
worth  recounting  in  detail.  Mean-  gan  to  take  some  form  under  the 
while  the  Government  put  a  pres-  command  of  General  de  la  Motte 
siu'e  upon  the  country,  and  began  Rouge,  and  notices  of  its  diBtribu- 
to  assemble  an  army  **  behind  the  tion  and  movements  were  regularly 
Loire,"   as    the    saying  was,   from  given. 

which  army,  being  a  Republican  Balloons  were  in  this  siege  used 
and  not  an  Imperial  force,  immense  for  escaping  from  Paris,  and  for 
exploits  were  promised.  The  Gov-  emittine  intelligence  therefrom. 
ernment,  or  the  principal  members  Great  IcUit  attached  to  one  aerial 
of  it,  before  the  capital  was  wholly  voyage  by  which  M.  Gambetta,  who 
invested,  removed  from  Paris  to  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  the 
Tours.  General  Trochu,  the  com-  birth  of  the  Republic,  arrived  safely 
mandant  of  Paris,  was  said  to  be  ex-  at  Amiens  from  Paris,  on  the  8th 
hibiting  prodigious  energy  in  train-  October.  He  came  to  awaken  the 
ing  within  tho  walls  tho  immense  Departments  to  the  necessity  for  in- 
force  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  stant,  general,  and  unremitting  ex- 
defence,  and  which,  co-operating  ertion  if  Paris  was  to  be  saved,  and 
vigorously  with  tho  army  of  tho  France  to  bo  victorious.  He  pro- 
Loire,  would,  it  was  hoped,  occupy  claimed  and  exhorted,  and  he  did 
the  Germans '  rather  more  closely  more  than  this ;  he  undertook  the 
than  they  might  desire.  direction  of  things  military,  becom- 
Towardri  the  end  of  September  ing,  in  fact,  AVar  Minister ;  ordered 
came  the  news  that  Strasbourg  had  levies  and  equipments,  set  up  and 
surrendered  on  the  27th.  It  had  put  down  commanders,  and  gave  a 
stood  a  si(^  of  some  forty-eight  decided  impetus  to  the  kind  of  mill- 
days,  whereof  tho  attack  does  not  tary  exertion  of  which  the  country 
seem  to  have  been  very  vigorously  w/is  yet  capable.  Of  what  Ttlue 
conducted,  nor  tho  defence  to  have  this  roanimation  was  we  know  now. 
had  any  very  brilliant  episode.  Nev-  At  the  time  of  M.  Gambetta's  de- 
erthcless  the  passive  courage  of  the  scent  from  the  upper  air,  it  raised 
defenders  was  respectable,  and  tho  new  hope  in  many  w^ell-wishera  of 
capitulation  of  tho  town  an  evil  for  France  who  had  been  yieldmg  to 
I^Vance,  as  it  set  free  between  20,000  despair.  About  tho  same  time  came 
and  80,000  German  soldiers  who  General  Garibaldi,  and  offered  his 
had  been  besieging,  and  it  opened  services  to  the  Republic.  They  were 
another  way  from  Germany  into  accepted,  and  he  received  a  coin- 
France,  exposing  more  of  the  eastern  mand  in  the  Vosges.  But  almost 
departments  to  be  ravaged  by  the  the  first  intelligence  after  that  which 
enemy.  4/>0  French  officers  and  announced  those  energetic  proceed- 
17,000  soldiers  surrendered.  It  was  ings.  was  of  disaster  to  all  the 
Ktill  strongly  in  favour  of  the  French  armies.  The  army  in  the  east  of 
that  Metz  continued  to  hold  out  The  France,  said  to  number  14,000  men, 
force  there  imprisoned,  if  it  could  do  was  attacked  by  a  little  army  of 
nothing  more,  at  least  occupied  Badeners,  who,  nothing  daunted  by 
200,000  Germans  in  watching  it;  the  numerical  superiority  of  their 
and  if  anything  was  to  be  done  on  enemy,  fought  and  signally  beat 
the  Loire  or  elsewhere^  it  was  plainly  him.  It  had  now  become  the  rule 
desirable  to  do  it  before  those  Ger-  for  the  French  to  lose,  and  German 
mans  should  be  disposable  in  other  troops  of  any  quality  did  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  engage  them  against  odds,  so  had  a  chance  of  intercepting  the 
confident  had  they  learned  to  be  of  siege  of  Metz  or  the  siege  of  Paris, 
the  result.  As  to  the  Army  of  the  both  which  operations  went  steadily, 
Loire,  it  b^an  to  make  itself  felt  if  not  rapidly,  forward.  Of  course 
by  little  excursions,  thereby  chal-  a  success  such  as  M.  Gambetta  pro- 
longing the  attention  of  the  enemy,  niised  in  the  field  would  have  dis- 
who,  by  drafts  from  the  different  concerted  the  Germans  grievously, 
armies,  quickly  composed  a  nevr  and  have  forced  them  to  look  to 
corps,  which  was  placed  under  the  their  own  safety  and  communica- 
command  of  General  von  der  Tann.  tions,  rather  than  to  the  reduction 
This  corps  marched  upon  de  la  of  fortresses.  But  they  knew  well 
Motto  Rouge,  and  the  first  event  of  what  they  were  about,  and,  while 
the  expedition  was  the  unusual  one  employing  the  body  of  their  force 
of  a  slight  French  success.  For  against  these  important  cities,  al- 
some  of  the  cavalry  which  covered  ways  had  a  spare  limb  or  two  ready 
the  advance  were  set  upon  at  Ablis  and  able  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
by  some  franc-tireurs,  and  very  M.  Gambetta's  armies, 
severely  handled.  The  combat  there  Although  General  de  la  Motte 
was,  however,  a  subordinate  aifair,  Rouge  disappeared,  the  Army  of  the 
and  did  not  in  any  wise  arrest  the  Loire  did  not  disappear.  Either  a 
advance  of  der  Tann's  divisions,  second  army  rose  from  the  remain^ 
which  fell  in  on  the  8th  October  of  the  first,  or  the  army  of  de  la 
with  the  foremost  brigade,  and  drove  Motto  Rouge  was  only  part  of  a 
it  back  upon  supports  which  came  greater  army,  which  >fitill  was  an- 
up,  but  in  most  disproportioned  nounced,  and  which  at  length  again 
strength.  The  French,  though  over-  took  the  field  imder  the  command 
matehed,  made  a  respectable  stand,  of  a  mysterious  chief.  General 
but  were  driven  back  with  heavy  d'Aurelles  de  Paladine,  about  whom 
loss  of  prisoners  and  guns  upon  we  know  about  as  much  as  we  do 
Orleans,  which,  however,  they  did  of  Melchisedec.  He  turns  up  of  a 
not  hold.  De  la  Motte  Rouge  made  sudden  a  full  -  blown  General,  his 
a  show  of  defending  the  city  on  the  antecedents  unknown,  a  romantic 
approach  of  Von  der  Tann,  but  un-  interest  about  his  mission.  He  is 
successfully,  and  the  Germans  entered  said  to  be  this  personage  and  that 
the  place  on  the  11th  or  12th,  in  personage,  and  sometimes,  as  Mrs. 
triumph,  the  French  General  disap-  Malaprop  said  of  Cerberus,  three 
pearingfrom  the  scene.  The  army  gentlemen  at  once.  He  came,  ho 
at  Lyons  could  not  make  up  its  saw,  but  he  did  not  conquer;  and 
mind  to  become  an  army.  Lyons  he  disoppeared  as  mystically  as  he 
seined  more  intent  on  settling  po-  came  on  the  stage.  He,  however, 
litical  differences  within  its  walls,  was,  at  his  first  coming,  the  chief 
than  on  contributing  to  the  national  ht)pe  of  France.  General  Bourbaki 
defence.  The  army,  if  it  had  any  had  gone  to  reorganise  the  forces  in 
existence  save  on  paper,  was  entirely  the  north.  Garibaldi  was  preparing 
inoperative  in  the  field.  for  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  Vosges, 
Thus  the  first  burst  of  Republican  when  the  world  was  astonished  by  the 
energy  was  without  any  good  re-  second  memorable  event  of  the  war. 
suit.  And  although  M.  Gambetta  Metz  capitulated  on  the  97th  October, 
did  not  cease  to  cfdl  succeeding  and  three  French  Marshals  and  178,000 
greater  armies  into  existence,  the  French  troops  thus  becoming  prison- 
fate  of  all  was  the  same.  They  were  ers  of  war,  and  yielding  up  their 
swept  away  by  the  Germans ;  and  it  arms  and  stores.  This  blx>w  differed 
cannot  be  said  that  at  any  time  they  from  the  calamity  of  Sedan,  inas- 
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much  as  that  it  was  expected.     But^  Phalsbiirg  on  the  12th  December — 

moderated  as  it  was  by  this  fore-  the  fortresses  thus  passing  one  after 

knowledge,     it    was    still    a    most  another    into   the  invaders'  •  hands. 

astounding    event.      Another    huge  Neither    the    lighting    without    nor 

army  moved  away  as  prisoners  from  the   sallies    from    within,    although 

the  theatre  of  war,  all  hope  gone  of  both    frequently    occurrted,    at    all 

France  having  the    aid   of   regular  affected  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 

forces   during  the  contest,  another  Paris,   which  went    on    with   stem 

immense  encouragement  afforded  to  persistency.     For  many  weeks   the 

the  invader,   and  the  very   darkest  reading    world    was    amused    with 

omens  for  besieged  Paris ; — these  re-  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 

sults  followed  when  the  fortress  of  sian  siege  train,   and  the  approach- 

Metz   succumbed    to    famine.      AVe  ing  commencement  of  r(^liir  siege 

did  not  turn  aside  from  the  narra-  works  ;•  but  week  after  week  slipped 

tion  of  events  in  the  provinces  to  •  away,  and  though  distant  batteries 

note,  as  they  occurred,  incidents  of  w^ere  construct^  there  was  no  sign 

the  sicjxc,  and  indeed  the  incidents  of  a  vigorous  attack.     We  have  said 

are  not  remarkable.     Baziiine's  army  before,  and  we  say  again,    that  the 

did  not  remain   tiuiescent    after  it  Prussians  risked  a  great  deal  by  this 

was  driven  upon  Motz  on  the  18th  course.     Great  as  was  their  superi- 

August,     but    it     did    nothing    to  ority  in  so  many  respects,  they  were 

affect  the  result  of    the  war.     On  not  secure  from  the  many  accidents 

tlic  ft  1st  August  a  sortie  was  made,  which  come  sometimes  to  disconcert 

intended,    it    was    thought,     to    be  the  very  best  laid  plans.     Had  for- 

in    concert    witli    an     attack     ex-  tune  but  smiled  for  a  day  or  two  on 

]»ected   to    be    made    by    M'Mahon  one  of  the  French  armies    in    the 

from   without.     lUit  M*Mahon    was  iield  and    enabled   it  to  sever    the 

then  ill  fxtrcmls  at  Sedan.     On  the  German  communications,  the  raising 

27th  September  and  tlie  7th  October  of  the  siege,  and  possibly  a  difficult 

Bazaine  m.ide  heavy  sorties,  the  last  retreat  through  the  snow,  might  have 

of  them  a  senous  affair,  but  unsuc-  ensued.     But  the  result  has    now 

cessful ;    and   man}''  minor  assaults  justified  all  that  was  done, 
were  also  made  upon  the  beleaguer-       About  the  8th  of  November  the 

ing  force,  which  nevertheless  through  French  Army  of  the  Loire  was  in 

all   held  its  ground,  and  eventually  motion,  and  even  achieved  a  slight 

attained  its  object.     Of  course  this  success.     For,  being  far  more  numer- 

capture  cleared  the  chess-board  in  ous  than  the  army  of  General  von 

a  i^reat    degree.      Expectation    was  der  Tann,  it  advanced  upon  Orleans 

centred   on    Paris,    on   the  calcula-  where  that  General  was,  and  obliged 

tion  how  long  it  could    hold  out,  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  to  retreat 

and  on  the  operations  of  the  armies  with   some  loss.     But  ho  was  soon 

which    still   kept  the  Held — hoping  reinforced,    and   acting    once  more 

yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  misfortune  in  concert  with  other  corps.     Tho 

and  of  comin;:;  winter,  to  do  some-  Army   of  the  Loire  did  not  follow 

thing    for    doliveranci?.       Although  up  its  success.     Meanwhile  General 

from    the     81st    October    to    31  st  Bourbaki,  who  had  been  organising 

.Januar}'  is  as  long  a  period  as  that  troops  in  the  north  of  France,  was 

which  contained  the    most  stirring  transferred  to  the  oast  by  M.  Qam- 

events  of  the  war,  this  winter  quar-  betta.     An  army  appeared  in  Brit^ 

ter,    now   that  it   is    past,    ap])ears  tany,   and    Garibaldi    was  by    this 

almost  barren.     Verdun  capitulated  time  in  the  south  near  Dijon.     All 

on  tho  Hth  November,  Neu  Brisach  these    armies  experienced    reverses 

on  the  11th    of  the  same  month,  about  the  beginning  of  December. 
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The  Army  of  the  Loire  was  so  crush-  whose  guns  the  unhappy  Parisians 
ingly  defeated  by  a  German  force  nu-  thought  they  heard  as  he  pressed  on 
merically  far  inferior,  that  for  a  long  to  their  relief ;  but,  alas !  Chanzy  had 
while  it  was  said  to  have  altogether  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Duke  of 
dispersed.     But  it  had  not  altogether  Mecklenburg  and  cruelly  entreated, 
dispersed.     Chanzy,  at  the  head  of  His  army,  if   not  annihilated,  was 
one  portion,  did  some  hard  fighting,  dispersed  and  rendered  incapable  for 
and  kept  the  field  near  Le  Mans  ;  a  long  time  of  being  again  formidable, 
and  Bourbaki,   who  from  the  east  General  Bourbaki,   though    not    so 
had  joined  d'Aurelles  de  Paladin e,  completely  beaten  as  Chanzy,  was 
was  near  Bourges.     D'Aurelles  was  making  but  a  sorry  fight  of  it  near 
not  heard  of  as  a  leader  again ;  but  Belfort     Ho  too  claimed  victories, 
Chanzy     and    Bourbaki    continued  while    his    movements    too  plainly 
their  campaign    through   December  appeared  the  consequences  of  defeat, 
and  January.     Faidherbe  succeeded  In  fact,  the  efiervescence  which  M. 
to  the  command  of  the  corps  in  the  Gambetta  had  excited  in  the  Depart- 
north  from  which  Bourbaki  had  been  ments  was  generally  and  effectually 
removed ;  and  these  names  remained  quelled  just  by  the  time  when  the 
connected  with  the  field  operations  distressed    capital    had    bonne    the 
until  the  armistice  which  followed  straitness  of  the  siege  to  the  last 
the  capitulation  of  the  capital.   After  degree  of  endurance, 
the  signal  defeat  of  the  army  of  the        From   the  middle  of  September, 
Loire,  the  chief  of  the  Prussian  staff  when   Paris  was  invested,   till   the 
sent  information  of  the  event  to  the  end    of    January    when  it    became 
commandant  of  Paris.     The  latter,  suddenly  clear  that  the  sad  game 
however,  replied  that  Paris  would  was  played  out,  the  confidence  of 
defend    itself    independently ;     and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  very 
Paris,  without  doubt,  was  led  to  en-  great.      Its    behaviour    under    trial 
tertain  a  belief  of  the  state  of  things  was  far  better  than  any  expected  it 
outside  very  different  from  the  facts  to    be.      One  not  very  violent  at- 
that  were  known  elsewhere.     One  of  tempt    was    made    to    overset    the 
these  facts  was,  the  increase  of  the  Government    of    National    Defence, 
German  forces  in  France  by  a  very  and  that  was  the  only  political  ebul- 
large  number — it  was  said,  160,000  lition  of  consequence  until  the  very 
men.     Another  effect  of  the  defeat  end,  when,  as  we  have  only  lately 
was,  that  the  French  Government  been  learning,  there  was  again  some 
removed  from   Tours  to  Bordeaux,  disturbance.       The    deportment    of 
The  different  armies  in  the  field  did  the  citizens  during  the  siege  appears 
not  again  cause  much  sensation  till  to  have  been  grave,  as  became  the 
the  very  end  of  the  year,  and  then  situation — not  frivolous  and  reckless. 
General  Faidherbe  in  the  north  took  not  fanatically  violent,  but  steadily 
up  the  fighting,  and  was  opposed  by  determined  and  sanguine  to  a  degree 
General  Manteuffel.     At  first  Faid-  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  ground 
herbe,  though  he  gave  ground,  main-  or  apparent  ground  for  hope.     The 
tained  pertinaciously  that    ho    had  defence  of  the  city  was,  on  the  whole, 
beaten  the  Germans ;  but  it  was  soon  quite  as  good  as  could  have  been 
apparent  that  the  beating  could  have  expected  under  all  the  circumstances, 
been  theoretical  only,  as  Faidherbe  At  first  there  was  an  idea  that  the 
was  in  retreat  to  the  north,  whereas  garrison  could  sally  and  cut  their 
his  object  was  to  advance  on  Paris,    way  through  the  Germiin  line:  and 
Great  hopes  were  then  rested  upon  attempts    were   nuide    on    different 
General  Chanzy,  who  was  advancing    occasions,  but  in  vain.     The  first  of 
on  Paris  from  the  south-west,  and    these  was  on  the  19th  September; 
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there  were  small  sorties  on  the  2dd,  account     It  took  a  month  to  con- 

and  a  sortie  in  force  on  the  80th,  struct. 

none  of  them  improving  the  con-  After  having  once  hegun  to  fire  at 
dition  of  the  besieged.  On  the  80th  Mont  Avron,  the  Prussians  did  not 
November  a  sortie  in  great  force  again  desist  from  the  use  of  their 
under  General  Ducrot  -sallied  and  artillery.  The  three  months*  block- 
attacked  the  three  vill^iges  of  Cham-  ade  and  the  trials  of  winter  had 
pigny,  Brie,  and  Villiers,  of  all  which  evidently  made  them  somewhat  dis- 
tlicy  obtained  temporary  possession,  trustful  of  their  own  plana,  and  a 
The  fighting  w^as  very  severe,  and  half-hearted  attack  was  commenced 
Ducrot's  force,  though  it  retired  on  the  forts  and  enceinte*  Shells 
under  the  shelter  of.  the  gims,  was  here  and  there  fell  within  the  city, 
for  some  days  outside  the  walls.  It  causing  more  or  less  damage.  But 
is  supposed  that  Trochu  had  notice  it  may  be  assumed  now  uiat  this 
of  the  advance  at  this  time  of  the  expenditure  of  projectiles  did  not 
armies  of  the  Loire,  the  north,  and  in  the  least  hasten  the  capitula- 
the  east,  and  that  the  sortie  was  tion  of  the  city.  As  long  as  there 
designed  to  co-operate  with  these,  was  food,  on  ever  so  small  a  Bcale^ 
After  all  this  fighting  the  invest-  Paris  resisted;  when  utter  star^ 
mcnt  remained  imdisturbed,  and,  as  vation  stared  her  in  the  face,  she 
we  have  seen,  the  armies  were  all  yielded. 

disposed  of.  On  tlie  19th  January  It  should  bo  the  endeavour  of 
another  grand  sortie,  supposed  to  France  now,  as  it  is  the  wish  and  the 
have  been  made  to  satisfy  popular  hope  of  all  Europe,  to  brine  this  abo- 
clamour  rather  than  by  the  will  of  minable  war  to  an  end.  History  will 
C I  en  oral  Trochu,  came  out,  and  made  count  up  its  battles  and  its  gigantic 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  operations,  will  tell  of  France^  bu- 
the  Germans.  At  the  commence-  miliation  and  the  cession  of  her 
mcnt  of  the  siege  the  French  worked  territory.  Fame  will  trumpet  the 
diligently  at  the  construction  of  German  victories,  as  indeed  she  is 
auxiliary  and  connecting  works,  in  bound  to  do,  and  name  Prussia  first 
some  of  which  they  established  for-  among  the  nations  in  council  as  in 
midable  batteries,  which  might  have  the  field.  But  in  the  homes  and 
added  greatly  to  the  strcngtli  of  the  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  German 
fortifications.  And  towards  the  and  the  French  peoples,  there  wHl 
end  of  December  Gonenil  Trochu  remain  for  many  a  day  recdlec- 
provisioned  Mont  Valerien,  and  tions  of  this  diabolical  war,  which 
strengthened  it,  for  the  purpose,  as  patriotism  cannot  cure,  to  which 
was  thought,  of  making  it  a  citadel,  honour^s  voice  cannot  minister.  We 
One  of  the  new  redoubts.  Mount  may  not  refuse  our  sjrmpathy  to 
Avron;  became  troublesome  to  the  bleeding  hearts ;  but  justice  wiO 
Prussians,  who  replied  vigorously  to  not  be  quite  swiallowed  up  in  oom- 
its  lire,  and,  to  their  surprise,  found  passion.  We  cannot  foiiget  the  con- 
that  it  had  been  abandoned,  after  temptiblo  quarrel  out  of  which  all 
thirty-six  hours*  fighting,  on  the  29th  this  misery  and  destruction  arose; 
December.  This  abandonment  re-  and  much  as  we  may  pity  the  in- 
mains  a  great  discredit  to  the  French  dividual  sufierers,  we  cannot  foTKiTe 
troops.  For  the  work  was  found  to  the  unbridled  arrogance  which  nas 
be  remarkably  strong  and  well  pro-  wantonly  drawn  a  pall  over  Europe^ 
vided,  so  that  a  proper  spirit  would  and  revived  the  feuds  of  barbarism 
undoubtedly  have  turned  it  to  great  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Some  potent  remedies  are  about  some  chronic  complaints  perhaps, 
to  be  applied  to  ^Che  British  army  but  nothing  threatening  the  life  or 
without  dottbt  We  seem  all  to  be  the  mind  of  the  patieni  And,  after 
pretty  well  agreed  about  that  But  all,  these  cries  do  not  show  m  what 
somehow  there  is  a  lack  of  clearness  respects  the  imputed  diseases  cause* 
about  the  disease  or  diseases  that  incapacity  or  vicious  qualities ;  they 
we  propose  to  cure.  For  want  of  a  only  prove  that  there  are  some  mat- 
correct  diagnosis  physicians  are  get-  ters  connected  with  the  service  at 
ting  a  little  wild :  pills,  potions,  for-  which  the  public  is  highly  indig- 
ceps,  saws,  knives,  are  pushed  menac-  nant  Now  we  will  endeavour  to 
ingly  into  view ;  the  thought  has  turn,  for  a  moment,  from  the  sensa- 
ceased  to  be  of  what  the  patient  tional  cries,  and  to  direct  attention 
wants :  who  shall  be  first  to  subject  to  the  patient  It  is  clear  that  be- 
him  to  sharp  treatment  of  some  sort  ?  fore  we  can  determine  to  what  ex- 
Hiat  Is  the  question.  •  tent  the  army  or  anything  else  fails 

'  We  quite  understand  that  those  of  its  purpose,  we  must  have  a  clear 
who  think  proper  to  hate  the  army  idea  of  what  that  purpose  is. 
will  be  content  to  thrust  at  it,  no  Defence,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
matter  how,  provided  they  can  da-  word,  comprehends  the  great  pur- 
mage  it  Wo  know,  too,  that  to  a  pose  of  a  British  army.  Our  arms 
dull  aspiring  politician,  something  are  carried  abroad  sometimes,  but 
which  he  can  denounce  ad  libitum^  always  in  support  of  a  defensive, 
to  audiences  who  know  nothing  not  an  aggressive,  policy.  Clearly, 
whatever  concerning  it^  is  too  tempt-  then,  the  first  point  to  ascertain  be- 
ing to  allow  him  to  reflect  whether  yond  dispute  in  weighing  the  merits 
he  says  what  is  just  or  unjust  We  and  demerits  of  our  force  is.  Are  its 
pass  these  cases,  but  have  a  word  qualities  and  constitution  (we  say 
for  fair,  well-intentioned  Englishmen  nothing  of  numbers  now)  such  as  to 
who  may  have  been  wrought  by  give  us  reasonable  reliance  on  its 
iteration  to  a  belief  that  the  army  is  ability  to  protect  us  ?  If  the  answer 
whelly  imsound,  and  that  only  the  be  affirmative,  then  Jthe  evils  cannot 
most  energetic  treatment  can  restore  be  considered  of  the  first  degree^ 
it  Of  these  men  we  would  ask  they  will  be  moved  out  of  the  list 
whether  tibiey  have  ^definite  ideas  as  of  highly  dangerous  diseases ;  and 
to  the  evils  with  which  they  are  the  answer  may  be  promptly  given 
ready  to  deal ;  whether  these,  when  without  the  least  fear  of  contradic- 
defined,  are  such  as  to  render  the  tion.  The  army  has  never  fled  before 
army  useless  ;  or  whether  they  our  enemies ;  luis  been  always  ready 
merely  make  it  not  so  good  as  it  to  sail  or  march  to  meet  those  ehe- 
might  be  ?  If  we  shoidd  be  met  mies :  does  never  move  or  manifest 
wiSi  the  well-known  cries.  Purchase  volition,  except  at  the  call  of  the 
system,  Dual  Government,  half-pay  State ;  politicaily  is  as  little  felt  as 
list^  Efficiency  with  economy,  and  if  it  did  not  e&ist;  teaiistains  its 
so  on,  we  remark  that  an  army  can,  discipline  and  its  skill  in  the  use  of 
as  we  kfiow,  exist  and  do  its  work  arms.  We  assume  all  Ibese  points 
in  spite  of  the  ills  which  these  cries  to  be  granted,  and  then  say  that 
indicate.     The   loudest  cries,   then,  the  charges  cannot  be  of  the  graved 

do   not  point  to  a  fatal  disease —  order.     We  have  at  least  a  reliable 
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defence ;  whether  of  the  most  cffici-  and  trust  that  in  heing  so  wc  shall 
cut  and  economical  kind  is  another  •  not    offend    John    Bullism    hejond 

question,  hut  at  any  rate  wc  have  hope  of  forgiveness, 
a  machine  which  can  do  its  work.        In  fact,  then,  it  is  the  great  de- 

Now  this  consideration,  wo  feel  as-  gree  of  liberty  ei^oycd  by  the  civil 

surcd,  will   calm    the    anxieties    of  population  of  these  kingdoms  which 

dispassionate  men,  whenever  it  may  makes    dealing    with    the    military 

recur  to  their  minds.     It  will  con-  body  such  a  dangerous  proceeding. 

vince  them  that  whatever  room  there  We  all  know  that  there  is  nothing 

may  be  for  improvement,  there  is  that  the  Briton  prizes  bo  much,  no 

not    that    desperate    disease  which  privilege  which  he  exercises  so  ha- 

calls  for  desperate,  instant,  kill-or-  bitually,  as  his  right  to  thinlc  and 

cure    remedies.     On    the   contrary,  speak,  and  act  as  he  may  choose 

tlicro  is  60  much  of  good  in  the  within  the   broad  limits  of  a  moat 

t^ervice,  that  the  preservation  of  that  tolerant  common  law.    He  is  free 

good  is  as  important  as  the  eradica-  from  restraint  himself,  and  he  ab- 

tion  of  evil     There  is  not  the  least  solutely  hates  and  never  tires  of  tea- 

diiliculty  in  pointing  out  blemishes,  tifying  his  hatred  of,   and   of  .de- 

and  if  the  blemishes  were  merely  nouncing,  everything  that  has  the 

superficial,  there  would  be  no  diffi-  appearance  of  restraint,  no  matter 

culty  in  dealing  with  them.    But,  what  the  purpose  of  the  restraint 

unfortunately,  the   remedies   would  may  be.     He  is  jealous,   morbidly 

have  to  go  very  near  the  core,  and  jealous,  of  authority.    There  is  the 

an  unskilful  physician  in    treating  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 

.  one  malady  would  be  in  danger  of  submit  himself  for  a  moment,  even 

producing  twenty.     It  is  therefore  that  he  may  obtain  Ills  hearths  de- 

of  the  first  importance  that  those  who  sire,   so  much  does  he  loathe  the 

prescribe  should  know  thoroughly  appearance    of    enduring    dictation, 

tlie  constitution  on  which  they  de-  Whether  he  incline  to  work  good 

sign  to  work ;  that  there  should  be  or   evil,  or  to  be  utterly  idle,  or  to 

no  undue  haste  in  taking  action,  or  play  the  fool,  ho  says  as  peremp- 

o.vlmus  allowed    to    operate;    that  torily  as  Abraham*s  seed  that  be 

)opular    excitement   should    be    as  was  never  in  bondage  to  anjr  man. 

ittlo  as  possible  used  in  reference  We  do  not  think  that  this  overstates 
to  the  subject.  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  civil 
Those  w^ho  know  the  reasons  why  population.  But  now  behold  a 
it  is*  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  marvel  I  interspersed  among  them 
constitution  of.  the  army,  have  been  reared  in  their  homes,  imbued  on- 
very  chary  of  giving  those  reasons,  ginally  with  the  same  opinionSi  are 
They  have  spoken  mysteriously,  and  to  be  seen  an  exceptional  few  who 
ill  parables.  The  consequence  has  have  learned  to  control  their  wills, 
been,  an  impression  that  they  had  their  sentiments,  probably  .  tbdr 
no  reason  to  give,  that  their  own  in-  verv  thoughts,  in  deference  to  the 
clinations  or  interests  alone  swayed  wills  of  superiors ;  who  glorj  in. 
them,  and  that  their  oracular  utter-  obedience,  yet  who  have  lost  not  a 
ances  were  simply  a  cloak  for  their  scintilla  of  the  genuine  Briton*s  flr^ 
wilfulness.  Thus  this  reticence  is  by  but  who  rather,  by  not  expending 
no  means  wholesome,  and  one  sees,  that  fire  at  will,  have  a  doable  per- 
at  last,  that  to  utter  the  plain  truth  tion  ready  for  occasions  where  it 
would  bo  the  better  course.  We  may  be  called  for.  We  have  a 
venture  to  bo  a  little  more  commoni-  pei^ectly  tame  and  domesticated 
cative  than  some  others  have  been,  fighting    organism,    which   can    be 
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wholly  free  and  social  during    its  second    attempt    if    not    after  the 

leisure,  but  which  at  a  call  assumes  first,  after  the  third  if  not  after  the 

its  disciplined  character,  and  stands  second,    thej  will  certainly  produce 

ready  to  act  by  command.     Think  a  perfect  article.      They  Uiink  only 

carefully,  reader,  what  our  peculiar!-  of  removing  the  blots  ;  they  hardly 

ties  are,  and  you  cannot  but  wonder  know   what  they    undertake    when 

how  obedience  in  any  form  can  co-  they  set  about    reconstructing  the 

exist  with  them.      You  can  get  but  machine.       The     offer     of    certain 

little  from  your  servants   or  your  wages,  the  promise  of  advancement, 

workmen — for,  as  you  know  to  your  and  so  on,  will,  they  think,  procure 

cost^  the  services  which  they  render  a  certain  amount  of  service  regulat- 

in  return  for  wages,  are  not  very  ed  as  may  be  required.     But  this  is 

cheerfully  given,  and  are  carefully  just  where  they  would  be  liable  to 

distinguished    from     anything  like  fail.      Service  may  certainly  be  got 

a  general  obedience  ;    and   yet,  by  for  wages,  but  can  obedience  ? 

some  means  or  other,  you  have  of  And  now  to  return  to  this  obedi 

your  own  flesh  and  blood  individu-  ent  incongruity  amid  an  independ- 

als  whose  submission  can  be  hearty  ent  population.      The  secret   of  it 

and    perfect.       And    pray    do  not  lies  no  doubt  in  the  constitution  of 

think  that  this  is  a  matter  of  course,  the  army,  which  is  not  a  chance  in- 

Do  not  say,  It  is  not  necessary  in  vention,   not  a  natural  or  artificial 

civil  life,  therefore  we  don't  enforce  aggregation,   but    a  thing  that  has 

it ;    but  among  soldiers,  of  course,  grown,  a  thing  that  in  the  course  of 

everybody  knows  that   there  must  centuries  has  become  adapted  to  the 

bp  discipline,  and  so  we  all  agree  to  temper  of    the  people,  finding  out 

have  it, — ^for  we  agree  to  nothing  of  the   mysterious     channels    through 

the  sort      Not  oidy  does  the  British  which  alon^  discipline  can  be  made 

public  not  assist  in  maintaining  the  to    circulate,   and  the    subtile    ties 

discipline  of   the  army,  but  notori-  which  link  the  leader  and  the  fol- 

ously  it  does  its  utmost  when  occa-  lower    together.        In    the    classes 

sion  offers  to  weaken  that  discipline,  from  which  the  different  ranks  of 

It  takes  part  invariably  with    the  the  service  are  cb^wn  may  be  found 

inferior  against  the  superior.      The  *  probably   the    explanation   of    how 

discipline  of  our  army  is  one  of  the  and  why  it  is  made  to  work  under 

curiosities  of  the  nation.      It  exists  so  many  disadvantages.      Some    of 

in  spite  of  a  variety  of  national  feel-  the  very  abuses  which,  abstractedly, 

ings,  modes  of  thought,  and  habits  seem  so  glaring  and  intolerable,  may 

quite  inimical  to  it.  bo  the  main-springs  of  the  organisa- 

It    is    very    necessary    that    the  tion.      Indeed,  those  who  know  the 

above  arguments   should  be   consi-  service  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 

dered,  because  we  believe  that  many  discipline  of    the  army  is  in  great 

of  the  soirdisant  army  reformers  ima-  measure  due  to  the  personal  influ- 

gine  that  the  eradication  of  every-  ence  of  the  officers.      It  would  be  a 

thing  objectionable  is  a  very  simple  poor  recomp^ise  for  some  zealous 

matter ;  that  after  they  have  revolu-  army  regenerator  when  he    should 

tionized    the    old  -  fashioned  army,  have  constructed  an  army  after  his 

there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recon-  own  heart  to  find  himself  a  Frank- 

structing  another  having  all  its  good  enstein,  the  author  of  a  dangerous 

points  and  none  of   its  faults.     If  monster. 

they  do  not  exactly  succeM  at  first.  But  we  are  not  making  this  re- 

they  soon  will   succeed  once  they  presentation  with  a  view  of  deterring 

have  begun  to  tinker ;  and,  after  the  competent  persons  from  improving 
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the   Kcrvico.     Changes  must  come;  the  interest  of  their  money  in  tlie 

and,   provided  they  bo    well-consi-  form  of  pay,  and  so  consider  it  only 

dorcd  changes,   we  do  not  wish   to  fair  that  they  should  be  to  a  great 

avert  them.      But  we  do  earnestly  extent  masters  of  tlieir  own  time 

wish  that  popular  passion  may  not  while    the     country    is    at    peace. 

be  excited  to  rush  wildly  at  the  ser-  Wherever   amusement   is  going  on, 

vice ;     we  wish    that    no    aspiring  there,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  a 

|)olitician  may  bo  allowed  to  make  large  proportion  of  military  officers 

capital  out  of  its  defects,  to  turn  its  who  appear  never  to  have  business 

diseases  to  commodity.       It  should  sufficiently  pressing  to  prevent  their 

bo  meddled  with  by  those  only  who  attendance.      And  we  must  admit 

know    it  intimately,   who  can    tell  that,  while  in  other  countries  offi- 

wherc  it  can  bear  alteration  without  cers  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 

losing  its  distinctive  character,  who  improvement  of  the  military  service, 

will  still  keep  it  at  heart  the  same  and  while  confessedly  our  own  ser- 

true  servant  that  it  has  ever  been.  vice  wants  increased  supervision  and 

Having,  as  we  hope,   shown  that  improved    organisation    in    all    its 

the  evils  which  afflict  the  army  are  branches,  the  country  has  a  right  to 

not  of  the  first  magnitude,  we  vrill  complain  that  military  officers  should 

try  to  ascertain  what  these  evils  are.  always  find  time  at  their  disposal 

And,     putting    aside    the     attacks  And  it  is  not  merely  the  time  dor- 

which  proceed    from  pure  envy,  or  ing  which  he  is  really  away  from 

cynicism,  or  from  a  desire  to  obtain  duty  which   is  debited  against  the 

political  notice,  we  take  the    com-  officer  by  the  public.     He  has  the 

plaint  that  a  large  part  of  the  army  unfortunate  habit  of  making  himsflf 

Ts  rather  idle  in  time  of  peace  to  bo  appear  a  much  harder  bargain  than 

the  foremost,  and  to  include  a  great  he  really  is.      His  afiected  avoidanco 

many    other    complaints    that    are  of  military  subjects  in  conversatioiL 

separately  put    forward.      Idleness  which  he  designates  k  talking  shop, 

among    the    rank   and    file  of    the  and  the  anxiety  which  he  shows  to 

army  naturally  oflcnds  many  who  strip  off  his  uniform  as  soon  as  ho 

have    to  fill  the  idle  mouths,    and  is  released  from  duty,  though  they  crj 

who  do  not  quite  see  what    gooJ  known  by  the  initiated  to  be  mere 

is  ever  to  come  of  maintaining   so  silly  fashions  which  accident  or  the 

many    unproductive    hands.      Idle-  love  of  change  might  at  any  time 

ness  among  the  officers  brings  the  alter,  yet  appear  to  more  distant  ob- 

purchase  system  into  question,    is  servers  as  signs  of  utter  indifference 

really  wliat  induces  the  public   to  to  the  profession.     It  is  no  wonder 

believe  the  army  inefficient,  is  really  if,   now    and  then,   John  Bull  the 

the  cause  of  many  of  the  disabilities  paymaster  is  irritated  at  this.     No 

with  which  the  dual  government  is  wonder  if  he  says,  I  must  have  men 

charged.      It  .appears  to  us  that  this  who  will  work  at  their  profession, 

is  the  first  thing  to  cure,  that  if  it  who  will  show  some  little  pride  in 

were  cured  much  beside   would  be  it,  who  will  give  up  their  time  and 

cured.      The    men   conld  not  well  thoughts  to  it      And  a  great  deal  of 

be  idle  if  the  offiocrs  be  not  so,  it  this  animadversion  there  is  no  doubt 

is  pretty  evident ;  but  the  benefit  that  officers  have  brought  upon  them- 

would  reach  further  tlian  that,   as  selves.    They  would  seem  to  hare  re- 

we  will  try  to  show.  versed  Hamlef  s  maxim,  and  instead 

The  only  tenable  abjection  to  the  of    assunling    virtues    which    they  ^ 

purchase   system   is,  that  under  it  have  not,  to  assume  a  want  of  virtue 

•officers    in  >rcality  receive  scarcely  of  which  as  a  body  thoy  are  not 
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guilty.  We  need  scarcely  pursue  between  th©  Horse  Guards  and  the 
this  part  of  the  subject  farther,  as  War  Office;  and  hence,  to  a  great 
there  are  few  to  whom  the  reflection  extent,  is  the  duality  of  the  two 
is  suggested  who  cannot  fill  in  de-  branches,  whicl^  need  not  be  dual  at 
tails  for  themselves.  But  there  is  all,  if  regimental  officers  were  a  little 
another  effect^  of  idleness  not  so  more  disposed  to  work,  and  to  con- 
easy  to  trace  to  its  source,  and  yet  sider  what  a  complex  duty  the  ad- 
explanatory,  as  we  believe,  of  a  diffi-  ministration  of  an  army  is.  No 
culty  that  is  cruelly  perplexing  John  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  what 
Bull,  and  the  ministers  and  stewards  is  naw  the  work  of  the  Departments 
of  his  mysteries.  of  the  army  was  a  comparatively 
There  is  an  antagonism  extant  simple  care.  Either  the  command- 
between  what  are  called  the  Depart-  ing  officer  received  a  round  sum 
ments*of  the  army  and  the  Combat-  in  money  for  providing  what  he 
ant  army.  The  Combatants  accuse  thought  necessary  (as  was  the  case 
the  Departments  of  being  remiss,  ob-  with  the  "  Clothing  Colonels,"  only 
structive,  unjust  in  making  charges  recently  abolished),  or  else  the 
and  in  questioning  requisitions.  The  officers  who  performed  the  duties 
Departments,  who  are  most  or  all  of  supply  were  attached  to  regi- 
of  them  accountants,  complain  that  ments,  subject  to  the  commanding 
they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  officer,  and  obliged  to  manage  things 
getting  demands,  returns,  accounts,  according  to  his  will,  receiving  his 
certificates,  &c.,  rendered  at  proper  powerful  support  when  they  did  so, 
times,  with  proper  care,  and  in  pro-  and  thus  averting  all  serious  obstruo- 
per  form,  so  much  do  combatant  tion.  In  those  days  inferior  officers 
officers  chafe  at  documentary  labour,  were  fain  to  be  content  with  what 
The  combatant  branches  look  to  the  the  colonel  thought  to  be  sufficient 
Horse  Guards  authorities  as  their  for  them  or  their  men,  and  they  got 
only  legitimate  rulers,  and  to  the  this  without  personal  trouble.  But 
War  Department  as  a  sort  of  evil  the  service  has  grown  and  grown, 
influence  to  which  they  are  in  some  the  accessories  have  multiplied  con- 
sort given  over  by  the  unhappy  con- .  tinually.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
stitution  of  things.*  The  Depart-  for  a  regimental  officer  to  take  upon 
ments  bewail  the  friction  which  is  himself  the  various  duties  relating 
caused  by  the  feeling  against  them  to  shelter,  transport,  and  supply; 
and  their  work  in  barracks,  and  neither  would  the  country  be  con- 
think  with  sorrow  how  smoothly  tent  to  intrust  these  duties  to  an 
things  might  go  if  regimental  officers  officer  who  is  considered  to  have 
^would  only  condescend  to  study  enough  to  do  without  them.  And 
^ar  Office  regulations,  and  recog-  accordingly,  the  different  depart- 
nise  work  which  concerns  stores,  ments  of  the  army  have  come  into 
barracks,  and  payments,  as  equally  being  as  a  necessity,  and  to  the 
legitimate  with  that  which  concerns  benefit  of  all,  as  any  reflecting  sol- 
military  exercises  and  military  dis-  dier  must  perceive.  For  the  regi- 
cipline.  A  great  number  of  the  dis-  mental  officers  would  not  in  the 
putes  thus  arising  have  eventually  present  day  endure  to  receire  stores 
to  be  settled — perhaps  fought  out--  or  provisions,  tents  or  barracks,  at 

*  There  is  a  Nemesis  in  this.  The  Ordnance  was  bv  far  the  best  constituted 
and  most  skilfully  worked  Department  that  John  Bnll  ever  had.  The  Horse 
Guards  and  the  Combatant  army  set  upon  it,  destroyed  it,  and  raised  up  in  its 
place  the  War  Department,  which  is  going  to  swallow  them  up ! 
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the  discretion  of  an  ofi^cer  under-  ter,  and  many  of  those  who  perceivo 
taking  the  whole  for  a  round  sum ;  its  complicity  have  come  to  the  con- 
and  yet  they  would  gladly  still  en-  elusion  th^t  it  ought  to  cease.  The 
joy  that  immunity  from  personal  War  Office,  irritated  hy  continual 
trouhle  which  the  old  system  al-  opposition  and  disputes,  is  inclining 
lowed  them.  But  this,  of  course,  is  more  and  more  towards  those  who 
impossible.  If  the  rights  and  claims  are  leading  the  crusade  against  pur- 
of  individuals  are  separately  cared  chase.  The  purchase  system  will 
for,  some  little  trouble  must  be  taken  soon,  therefore,  disappear,  unless 
to  show  that  each  receives  his  due,  there  be  wisdom  enough  on  the 
and  not  more  than  his  due,  while  part  of  the  public  and  on  the  part 
all  is  as  economically  arranged  as  of  the  combatant  officers  to  euro 
possible.  This  trouble  is  due  to  the  what  is  manifestly  wrong  without 
public  and  to  all  concerned.  It  is,  sweeping  away  what  is  maiflfestly 
however,  a  considerable  trouble,  and  advantageous  in  many  respectfl. 
if  properly  encountered  will  be  an  Under  the  purchase  system  has 
appreciable  addition  to  the  routine  grown,  and  is  maintained,  that  dis- 
business  of  a  regimental  officer.  We  cipline  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
have  reason  to  think,  however,  that  and  by  means  of  the  system  the 
the  necessity  for  performing  such  service  gets  rid  of  men  who  fiq.d 
duties  has  never  been  recognised  by  themselves  unsuited  to  it,  and  a 
the  combatant  officers ;  that  their  current  of  promotion  is  kept  up. 
creed  and  their  practice  follow  the  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  Denent 
theory  that  all  such  service  as  we  if,  without  disturbing  the  system 
now  call  departmental,  should  be  itself,  we  could  abolish  the  idleness 
done  for  them  at  their  nod,  and  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Authority 
they  be  no  further  troubled  concern-  can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  respect : 
ing  matters  so  much  below  their  and  if  officers  are  wise,  they  will 
dignity.  Now,  at  the  bottom  of  give  up  more  of  their  time  to  their 
this  is  the  idea  that  the  officer  has  duties,  and  not  bo  ashamed  of  ap- 
a  right  to  a  groat  deal  of  leisure,  pearing  to  the  public  to  take  some 
and  to  resent  as  an  invasion  of  his  interest  in  their  profession.  They 
right  all  duty-calls  which  arc  un-  will  study  the  War  Office  regula- 
connected  with  fighting,  marching,  tions — which  we  admit  to  bo  a  most 
discipline,  or  martial  exercise.  He  intricate  and  endless  study,  for  they 
is  continually  aggrieved  because  are  altered  every  two  or  three 
things  are  not  properly  and  instantly  months  —  and  cordially  assist  in 
done  for  him,  he  is  unmerciful  in  carrying  them  out  They  do  not 
his  condemnation  of  the  Depart-  wish  the  purchase  system  to  ceaseii 
ments,  and  yet  he  will  not  heartily  and  if  they  will  only  cure  the  chief 
co-operate  iu  making  inspections,  defect — namely,  idleness — to  which 
considering  requisitions,  adhering  to  purchase  gives  rise,  thejr  will  pro- 
forms,  respecting  regulations,  and  bably  be  able  to  defy  agitators  and 
overlooking  the  economical  consump-  the  enemies  of  their  profession, 
tion  and  use  of  stores.  These  du-  We  must  not,  however,  leave  cur- 
ties,  when  done  hastily  and  care-  selves  open  to  be  thought  uncom- 
lessly,  lead  to  misunderstandings,  promising  admirers  of  the  War 
and  the  misunderstandings  to  squab-  Office  and  its  Departments,  for  we 
bles.  And  so  the  service  halts.  by  no  means  consider  them  &ee  from 
The  blot  has  at  last  been  hit:  blame.  The  complexity  of  their 
purchase  of  commissions  is  seen  to  reguUtions,  and  the  continual  start- 
be  indirectly  culpable  in  this  mat-  ling  changes  in  the  methods  of  con- 
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ducting  the  duties,  of  proportioning  powerful  advocate  stands  up  to 
^e  responsibility,  and  of  keeping  plead  for  War  Department  nghts 
the  accounts,  are  of  themselves  before  general  ofiScers  and  adjutants- 
enough  to  try  patience  and  shake  gei^ral,  and  to  point  to  regulations 
confidence.  It  is  certain  that  thiere  and  insist  that  they  be  regarded, 
is  no  controlling  spirit  within  the  This  plan,  clever  to  a  certain  extent, 
,walls  of  the  ofQce  in  Pall  MaU ;  and  certainly  does  negative  a  great  deal 
that  power,  without  the  requisite  of  evil,  and  override  a  great  many 
knowledge  or  ability  to  decide,  re-  difficulties,  simply  by  acting  as 
sides  wiQi  an  official  who  is  blown  checks  and  neutralisers ;  but  they 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  as  curb  and  restrain,  they  do  not  ob- 
mutable  as  fortune,  inclining  now  tain  co-operation ;  and  the  animosity 
before  military,  now  before  quctsi-  to  them  of  the  military  staff,  who 
military  influence,  timid  and  tenta-  have  been  accustomed  to  order 
tive,  without  purpose  and  without  things  their  own  way,  is  said  to  be 
firmness.  This  want  of  an  able  re-  very  bitter.  Nevertheless  the  ope- 
solute  head  we  can  only  point  ont  ration  of  the  controllers  has  been  to 
and  grieve  over.  But  of  the  vagaries  our  niind  beneficial  in  securing  pro- 
which  that  head  is  made  to  execute  per  respect  for  War  Office  require- 
we  can  suggest  some  explanation,  ments ;  the  fault  of  it  would  seem  to 
It  will  be  remembered  that  until  be  that  it  effects  its  object  by  an 
very  recently  the  War  Office  had  antagonism  which,  though  it  may, 
not  even  nominal  power  over  the  as  long  as  peace  continues,  produce 
Combatant  service ;  and  that,  now  equilibrium,  may  yet  bear  bitter 
that  it  has  got  power,  the  power  is  fruit  so||Le  dily,  when,  after  or  during 
too  recently  required  to  be  at  once  a  successful  war,  our  combatants  are 
fearlessly  and  beneficially  wielded,  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  bearing 
Consequently,  the  acts  of  the  War  all  before  them,  and  seeking  ven- 
Departoient  have  been  attempts  to  geance  for  the  fancied  opposition 
twist  the  regulations  into  a  shape  in  and  humiliation  to  which  they  have 
which  they  will  work  smoothly —  been  subjected.  How,  if  under  such 
futile  and  endless  attempts,  of  course  circumstances  tiiey  should  overthrow 
because  the  fault  did  not  lie  in  the  the  control,  and  perhaps  not  the 
regulations — ^it  lay  in  the  relations  control  alone,  as  they  overthrew  the 
of  the  Combatants  to  the  Depart-  Ordnance ! 

ments.  Again,  we  think  it  much  to  be 

But,  in  order  to  get  a  true  idea  regretted  that  the  original  idea  of 

of  the  condition  of  things,  it  should  taking  controllers  from  all  branches 

be  noted  that  the  Wjw  Department,  of  the  service  was  departed^  from, 

besides  promulgating  and  cancelling  There  are  substantial  inducements 

regulations,  has  taken  another  mea-  to  accept  these  appointments;  and 

sure  for  insuring  some  respect  for  we  believe  that,  if  a  few  cavalry  and 

its  decrees,  by  appointing  in  all  dis-  infantry  colonels  had  been  turned 

tricts  officers  to  represent  it,   and  into     controllers,     that     expedient 

wholly  devoted  to  its  interests  and  would  have  done  more  to  open  the 

ascendancy,  as  combatant  officers  are  eyes  of  both  sides  to  the  origin  of 

said  to  be  to  the  interests  and  as-  the  troubles  than  any  they  could 

cendancy  of  the  Horse  Guards.    By  have  adopted.    As  it  is,  most  of  the 

means  of  these  controllers,  as  they  controllers  have  been    taken  from 

are  called,  an  influence  counter  to  the  Commissariat  and  l^e  Military 

that  of  the  purely  military  staff  is  Store  branches,  which  were  depart- 

raised    up   in    every  command:    a  ments  already;  so  that  there  has 
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been  no  fusion  or  alliance,  no  in-  ing  him  to  be  thought  fit  for  promo- 

spection  of  both  sides  of  the  can-  tion  by  the  authorities  under  whose 

vass.  observation  and  control  sale  and  par- 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  c|f  ubt  chase  invariably  take  place  If  the 
whether  the  controllers,  though  senior  cannot  put  down  the  regulat- 
dominant  to-day,  will  maintain  their  ed  siun,  the  opportunity  of  purchase 
ascendancy.  We  would  largely  passes  to  the  next  below  him ;  and 
prefer  to  enforce,  in  the  first  in-  no  officer  by  offering  more  than  the 
stance,  a  co-operation  of  the  com-  fixed  price  can  overleap  a  senior 
batant  officers,  which,  once  yielded,  who  is  ready  to  pay  that  price., 
would  probably  be  continued  from  Payments  beyond  the  r^ulation  do 
a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  certainly  take  place,  but  these  sre 
from  an  appreciation  of  the  ends  to  generally  made  as  inducements  to 
be  gained  by  it.  If  it  can  be  proved  an  officer  .to  retire  whom  the  regu- 
that  the  late  admirable  achievements  lated  allowance  would  not  induce ; 
of  the  Germans  were  the  work  of  an  they  do  not  alter  the  established 
army  divided  against  itself,  whereof  order  of  succession.  For  example, 
the  regiments  and  staff  on  the  one  Major  A.  is  half  disposed  to  retire, 
side,  and  the  departments  of  trans-  and  it  is  certain  that  whenever  he 
port  and  supply  on  the  other  side,  may  retire  ho  .will  bo  succeeded  bv 
dimply  balanced  and  counterchecked  Captain  B.,  whose  money,  accord- 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  show  of  ing  to  regulation,  is  ready,  and  who 
unanimity  where  there  was  no  real  is  the  senior  captain.  But  Captain 
consent  or  co-operation,  then  we  B.  is  very  anxious  indeed  for  thd 
will  be  hopeful  of  the  succo|^  of  the  step,  and  is  willing  to  pay  som^ 
control  scheme ;  but  believing  as  we  thing  to  put  an  end  to  Major  A.*8 
do  that  the  Prussians  won  by  a  far  indecision  :  he  therefore  tdls  him 
wiser  arrangement,  we  still  desire  to  privately  that  if  he  will  retire  at 
try  means  for  producing  complete  once  he  will  give  him  a  douoenr 
harmony  and  joint  action.  over    and    above    the    reeulatioiL 

To  return  to  the  purchase  system  Mark,  however,  that  no  o£cr  cap- 

— we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  tain  could  do  this  to  the  preju^M 

large    section    of    tho    country    is  of  Captain  B.    Major  A.  may  retire 

strangely  misinformed  as  to  what  or  not  retire ;  but  whenever  he  does 

that  system    really  means.     There  retire,  Captain  B.  must  succeed  him.* 
are  many,   if    we    do    not    greatly        Promotion  by  seniority  or  promo- 

crr,  who  suppose  that  an  officer  can  tion  by  merit  is  to  be  the  rule  when 

take  his  commission  to  market  as  promotion    by    purchase    shall    Im 

he  would  his  horse,  and  sell  it  to  abolished,  but  uie  reformers  don't 

the  highest  bidder.     The  truth  is,  seem  to  know  which. t    That  th^ 

that  the  senior  of  the  next  rank  be-  have  not  some  ready  substitute  A 

low  that  of  the  seller  has  always  good  promise  to  replace  the  SYBtem 

the  first  right  to  purchase,  suppos-  which  they  would  extinguish  is  not* 

*  To  show  how  entirely  this  question  of  ]mrchase  is  miBunderBtood,we  quote 
the  following,  ])ubli8hed  since  the  text  above  was  in  type,  in  a  leader  of  the 
'  Times '  of  17th  February : — "  Tlie  regular  army  is  supplied  ^vith  officers  under 
a  system  which,  now  that  the  Commission  uf  last  year  h&s  re])orted  that  tlie 
payment  of  overrojnilatibn  prices  must  be  recognised,  without  disgaise  throws 
op(>n  the  command  of  repriments  to  the  highest  bidder  among  those  who  oan 
satisfy  a  few  easy  conditions  of  service."  ThiR  is  simply  absurd,  and  it  comce 
from  a  professed  instructor.    Shall  the  blind  lead  tho  blind  ? 

f  This  was  in  type  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  announced  the 
l)reference  of  Ministers  for  i)romotion  by  selection. 
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a  good  sign.  It  seems  to  argue  that  years  of  service.  Then — that  is  to 
thej  are  more  intent  on  knockmg  say,  about  1838 — ^things  began  to 
down,  at  any  rate,  than  on  improv-  look  a  little  brighter  through  many 
iDg  —  that  it  is  more  animosity  hopeless  captains  leaving  the  ser- 
against  the  service  as  it  is  than  a  vice.  In  due  time  Death  began  his 
wish  to  amend  it  which  prompts  work,  and  the  seniors,  being  nearly 
their  efforts.  Once  more,  guarding  of  one  age,  succumbed  to  him  in 
ourselves  against  the  supposition  numbers.  The  old  subalterns  began 
tiiat  we  condemn  all  reform,  we  say  to  see  a  better  prospect^  but  they, 
that,  before  relinquishing  the  pin:-  being  already  stricken  in  years,  were 
chase  system,  we  ought  to  have  a  not  likely  to  cumber  the  uppc^ 
clear  idea  of  what  we  would  estab-  grades  long  enough  to  injure  the 
lish  in  its  place,  and  a  fair  and  rea-  prospects  of  those  below  them.  Ac- 
sonable  expectation  that  the  new  cordingly  the  officers  who  entered 
method  will  be  preferable  to  the  the  service  in  1840  have  enjoyed  a 
old.  To  show  the  probable  results  tolerably  even  promotion.  These, 
of  both  the  proposed  methods  we  with  thirty  years'  service  or  there- 
subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  each.  abouts,  and  at  the  age  of  some  50 
What  the  seniority  system  is  can  years,  now  fill  the  highest  regimen- 
be  learned  from  the  promotion  of  tal  grades,  still  fit  for  their  work, 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  In  and  with  the  experience  of  a  long 
these  corps  it  is  never  rapid,  and  service.  But  as  a  majority  of  these 
often  discouragingly  slow.  Alter-  are  likely  to  last  for  a  quarter  of  a 
nate  periods  of  stagnation  and  mo-  century    longer,    the    prospects    of 

'  derately  -  slow    advancement    have  those  p^ho  are  now    beginning,   or 

place.     In  the  bad  times  the  upper  who  have  seen  a  short  service,  are 

ranks  are  too  old  for  work :  there  not  flattering.     By  the  time   when 

are  grey  captains  and  middle-aged  the  present  field-officers  shall  have 

subalterns.      Despair    drives    away  become  aged  men,  another  period  of 

many    of     the     disappointed,     and  stagnation  will  be  upon  those  below 

death  at  last  takes   the  old.     The  them,  so  that,   in  its  turn,    a  bad 

two    together    clear    the-  way    for  tiiye  is    imminent.     A  liberal  sys- 

young  officers,  and  bring  about  a  tern  of  retirement,  or  the  accidents 

fortunate    period.      Any    one    who  of  war,  may  modify  the  operation  of 

can  recall  Uie  condition  of  the  Ord-  the  law,  but  the  law  nevertheless 

nance  corps  in    the    twenty    years  obtains  of  alternate  tardy  and  mo- 

from  1825  to  1845  has  a  knowledge  derate  promotion, 

of  a  very  gloomy  epoch  in  their  his-  At    the  times    when    the    upper 

tory.     The  casualties  and  demands  ranks  are  too  old  for  their  several 

of    the    Peninsular    TVar  had    pre-  positions,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 

viously  opened  the  way  for  the  in-  case  of  the  whole  service  moving  by 

troduction  of    numerous    aspirants,  seniority,  to  ,meet  the  evil  at  any 

•  whose  prospects  the  peace  suddenly  cost ;   and  that  the  cost  would  at 

clouded.      The      field-officers      and  times  be  considerable  there  can  be 

senior  captains  were  nearly  contem-  no  doubt     To  keep  up  a   regular 

poraries,  and  not  yet  old  enough  to  continuous    stream    of     promotion 

make  vacancies  in  obedience  to  na-  there  are  no  means  except  the  com- 

ture's  law ;  the  junior  captains  and  pulsory  retirement  of  men  at  a  cer- 

the  subalterns  were  men  of  aU  ages  tain  age,— either  at  a   certain    age 

from  45  to  18.    The  stoppage  con-  absolutely,  or  at  a  certain  age  for 

tinned  until  some  of  the  eldest  sub-  each  rank.     Probably    the    former 

altems    had    registered    twenty-five  would  be  better  |or   the  public,  as 
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securiDg  in  some  grade  or  other  the  connection,  or  political  influence^  or 
best  years  of  every  officer's  life,  and  the  habit  of  working  with  a  particu- 
letting  only  his  old  ago  be  burden-  lar  person,  decides  the  appointments, 
some.  The  plan  of  forcing  only  In  this  way  persons  most  unfit  find 
reghnental  officers  of  a  certain  age  their  way  to  positions  of  high  trust, 
to  retire  seems  not  to  be  the  best,  where  they  do  infinite  mischief.  The 
To  get  rid  of  the  oldest  first — i.e.^  regulation  limits  the  time  of  holing 
to  insist  on  the  retirement  of  the  a  btaff  appointment  to  fiye  years,  but 
(venerals — is  the  surest  way  to  open  there  seems  to  bo  an  unwritten  law, 
the  door  for  the  gradual  promotion  overriding  the  apparent  regulation, 
of  all.  But  even  thus  the  country  by  which  an  officer  once  appointed 
must  face  the  burden  of  maintaining  to  the  Staff  scarcely  ever  returns  to 
all  officers  who  may  have  passed  the  regimental  duty.  If  not  continued 
retiring  age  (which,  it  is  presumed,  in  his  first  appointment,  he  is  trans- 
would  be  G5),  from  the  date  of  re-  f erred  to  another.  It  would  seem  as 
tirement  to  the  day  of  death.  The  if  the  habit  of  seeing  him  day  by 
retirement  must  be  liberal,  or  the  day,  once  begun,  could  never  bo 
whole  service  will  suffer  for  its  in-  dispensed  wiUi;  and  change  would 
sufficiency ;  and,  to  produce  the  cause  so  great  a  disturbance  to  the 
greatest  general  benefit,  retirement  august  repose  of  the  higher  authori- 
at  the  prescribed  age  should  be  an  ties,  that  it  could  not  be  thought  of. 
inexorable  necessity  for  all.  Thus,  simply  because  working  with 

As  to  promotion  by  selection,  a  strange  officer  may  be  disagreeable 
what  the  authorities  may  consider  at  first,  hundreds  are  never  allowed 
best  is  hard  to  predict,  but  what  a  chance  of  showing  what  they  are 
officers  themselves  would  say  is  not  good  for,  while  a  few  continue  to 
doubtful.  They  would  prefer  for-  monopolise  all  the  posts  which  are 
tune,  or  money,  or  the  chances  of  considered  prizes.  There  are  at  this 
life,  as  arbiters,  rather  than  the  minute  many  officers  who  have  not 
opinion  of  an  official,  be  he  who  he  taken  any  foreign  service  for  up- 
may.  They  have  no  belief  that  wards  of  twenty  years,  they  having 
selections  will  bo  made  fairly,  %pd  been  passed  from  one  home  appoint- 
this  distrust  must  render  the  person  ment  to  another  during  that  period, 
whose  duty  it  may  be  to  make  seloc-  It  would  be  invidious  to  particu- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  officers  inter-  larise  cases,  and  for  those  who  know 
cstcd  in  that  person's  choice,  un-  the  service  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
comfortable.  Selection  by  a  com-  so :  they  are  only  too  well  acquaint- 
mitteo  has  been  suggested,  but  this  ed,  each  in  his  own  line,  with  glar- 
would  be  worse  than  selection  by  an  ing  instances  of  men  selected  for  no 
individual :  the  latter  would,  at  any  apparent  merit,  and  sometimes  in 
rate,  feel  that  all  responsibility  of  spite  of  notorious  incapacity  and 
Ids  acts  rested  on  him,  while,  among  want  of  desert,  and  of  men  con- 
tho  members  of  the  former,  rcspon-  tinned  in  offices  in  defiance  of  re- 
si  bility  would  be  frittered  away  so  gulations ;  and  for  no  apparent  res- 
that  each  man's  sliare  would  bo  son,  except  Uiat  these  men  have  got 
trifling.  into  the  way  of  doing  the  duty — 

An   idea  of  wliat  promotion    by  have,  by  daily  intercourse  with  those 

selection  would  bo,  may  be  formed  who- can  give,  or  recommend  for,  ap- 

from  observation  of  the  selections  pointments,  been  able  to  plead  for 

made  now  for  the  Staff  and  the  civil  themselves,  and  that  the  superiora 

offices  of  the  army.     It  is  notorious  dislike  the  idea  of  strange  men  about 

that  not  merit  but  personal  favour,  or  them. 
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Of  tiie  two  methods  of  promotion,  the  right  kind  would   remain  and 

that  by  seniority  would  be  far  pre-  invigorate  the  profession.     Scions  of 

f erable  to  that  by  selection,  provided  wealthy  houses  would  reflect,  before 

only  that  a  liberal   and  inexorable  entering  the  service,  whether  or  not 

system  of  retirement  clear  the  lists,  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 

and  bring  men  on  to  commands  at  the   duty,  and   take   their   idleness 

the  best  time  of  life.  elsewhere  if  they  found  it  impos- 

Now,  before  they  begin  to  pull  sible  to  work.  But  this  would  not 
down,  our  legislators  should  consider  alter  the  class  from  which  we  officer 
carefully  the  above  things,  and  one  our  army :  it  would  ensure  only  that 
thing  more.  To  redeem  all  the  out  of  the  twenty  candidates  who 
purchased  commissions  fairly  will  are  said  now  to  compete  for  every 
cost  the  country  seven  millions.  To  vacant  commission,  we  should  get  a 
institute  a  liberal  system  of  retire-  working  officer  instead  of  a  scape- 
ment  for  the  whole  army — such  a  grace.  Zealous  officers  would  soon 
system  as  would  be  required  if  pro-  make  their  men  productive  in  some 
motion  were  by  seniority — would  way  or  other,  so  that  the  soldier 
load  the  estimates  with  a  huge  an-  should  no  longer  be  a  sort  of  social 
nual  non-effective  charge,  varying  blot  There  would  be  harmony  and 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  have  shown  co-operation  in  the  seryice,  which  is 
that  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  what  we  want,  and  there  would  be 
seniority  corps  varies.  "Why  should  efficiency  with  ten  times  more  oco- 
all  this  money  be  spent  if  we  can  nomy  than  can  possibly  be  achieved 
improve  the  present  system  so  as  to  if  wc  undertake  to  buy  up  all  com- 
give  us  what  we  want  ?  Now  that  missions,  to  pay  the-  increased  sala- 
the  War  Minister  can  impose  his  ries  which  a  new  class  of  men  would 
will  upon  the  army,  and  that  Parlia-  undoubtedly  demand,  and  to  main- 
ment  can  impose  its  will  upon  the  tain  evfery  officer  who  may  attain 
War  Minister,  why  not  begin  by  advanced  age  in  idleness  for  a  large 
insisting  upon  less  leave,  more  (so  to  fraction  of  his  life. 
speak)  domestic  work,  and  the  wear-  If  we  get  the  right  kind  of  men, 
ing  of  their  uniform  by  officers  ?  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them. 
Why  not  impress  upon  commanding  what  matters  it  whether  they  rise 
officers  the  necessity  of  making  their  by  purchase  or  not  ?  Remember 
officers  really  and  openly  military  on  that  the  service  makes  no  complaint 
•  pain  of  losing  their  own  commands  of  purchase — does  not  consider  it  a 
in  case  of  failure  ?  Why  not  let  grievance.  It  is  only  the  reformers 
officers  see  that  the  opinion  formed  outside  who,  seeing  what  a  promis- 
of^their  efficiency  will  be  grounded  ing  subject  for  declamation  it  af- 
on  the  will  and  ability' they  may  forded,  " go  in "  at  promotion  by  pur- 
show  to  deal  with  matters  of  finance,  chase.  You  may,  we  are  persuaded, 
to  economise  stores,  keep  their  bar-  get  the  right  men  without  abolish- 
*  racks  in  order,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  ing  purchase.  You  would  have  to 
their  knowledge  of  discipline  and  move  a  hard-headed  colonel  or  two, 
proficiency  in  (Sill  ?  All  this  can  be  but  still  you  may  succeed.  There 
done  without  doubt,  and  could  have  is  undoubtedly  a  disease,  but  we  are 
been  done  long  ago  if  the  Horse-  not  yet  persuaded  that  the  disease 
Guards  had  had  the  will  to  do  it  may  not  be  successfully  dealt  with 
The  consequence  would  be  an  im-  without  tampering  with  the  patient's 
mediate  retirement  by  sale  of  a  good  constitution, 

many  idlers  who  might  very  con-        And  now,  having  made  admissions 

veniently  be  spared,  while  officers  of  which  will   perhaps   be  considered 
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argc,   and  revealed    some    matters  service,  its  pay,  its  accessories,  its 
which  have  no  place  in  the  hurdcn  rewards ;  that  they  loathe  the  very 
of  the  old  song  that  has  heen  droned  sight  of  a  soldier  ?     And  do  you 
so  pertinaciously  for  many  seasons  ;  not  continually  select   your  rcprc- 
— having,  we  say,  stated  the  case  sentatives  and  your  mimstry  because 
pretty  broadly  against  the  adminis-  they  hold  your  army  in  low  esteem, 
tration  and  officers  of  the  army,  we  and  are  anxious  to  despoil  it  ?     Do 
may  perhaps  bo  allowed  to  address  you  not  take  every  available  oppor- 
a  few  words  to  another  quarter,  to  tunity   (saving    always    the    times 
a  personage  who,  however  astonished  when  you  are  frightened)  of  show- 
and  indignant  he  may  look,  is  not  ing  your  low  appreciation  of  your 
aTtogether  without  soil  in  this  mat-  army,    and    of     putting    indignity 
tcr.  •    Stand  up,  John  Bull.     Look  upon    it  ?     As    for   superior    men, 
at  Uiose  people  in  red,  if  you  have  such    as    you    now    talk    of    bar- 
the  assurance  to  do  it     You  com-  ing,     what      possible      inducement 
plain  giievously,  don't  y9u,  of  their  have    they    to    serve   you  ?      You 
shortcomings  and  inefficiency  ?   They  say,   and    we    admit,   that    to    put 
are  not  the  wares  for  your  money,  you  at  all  on  a  footing  with  your 
eh?    You  must  have   something  a  fellows,   you    must    have    in    your 
little  more  highly  trained,  something  armies  some  of  the  very  best  heads 
more  like  the  real  article  than  that ;  that  you  can  produce  ;   but,  as  we 
something  that  can  match  the  fo-  have  asked  you   before,*  what  on 
reigner*s  war-men.      We've  got  the  earth   should  such   men  come   into 
stufl^   why   shouldn't  we  have  the  your  service  for  ?    There  is  nardly 
use  of  it  V    Now,  supposing  all  your  any  other  profession  in  which  they 
complaint  to  be  just  and  reasonable  may  not  hope  to  find  better  appre- 
— which  it  isn't—will  you  be  good  dation  for  their  talents  and  a  net- 
enough  to  say  what  you  have  ever  ter  reward  for  their  exertions.     And 
done  to  induce  superior  men  to  don  these,  your  present  defenders,  with 
your  livery,  or  what  you  have  ever  whom  it  is  now  a  passion  with  you 
done  to  attach  and  encourage  the  to  find  so  much  fault,  have  you  OTer 
men  tlmt  you  have  got  ?    Do  you  thought  of  who  and  what  they  are  t 
ever  manifest  the  least  interest  in  what  it  is  that  they  do  for  you  in 
them  Y    Do  you  pay  them  decently  ?  exchange  for  the  pittance  and  the 
Do  you  attend  at  all  to  their  wants  insult   which   you    are    pleased    to 
or  their  wishes  ?    Do  you  ever,  ex-  throw  at  them  ?  how  their  ordinary 
cept  in  times  of  danger,  when  you  lives  have  nothing  better  in   them 
feel  your  need  of  them,  give  them  than   repeated    banishment,    ondur- 
even  a  kind  word  ?    Do  you  not  ra-  ance  of  the  extremes  of  heat  yid 
ther  take  every  opportunity  of  show-  cold,  voyages,  fatigues,  losses,  broken 
ing  how  cordially  you  grudge  what-  health  ?  and  how,  in  times  of  danger, 
ever  you  are  forced  to  give  for  their  they  sacrifice  all  for  you,  ride  into 
maintenance  V    Do  you  not  seek  by  the  cannon's  mouth  as  they  would 
every  means  to  grind  and   pare  to  into  another  (you  know)  mouth,  lest 
the  lowest    farthing    the   provision  you  should  suffer  loss  or  injury  f  and 
which  is  made  for  them  ?    Is  it  not  how  they  have  ever  wrought  so  faith- 
often  made  a  boast  by  those  who  fully  and   effectually,  that  however 
seek    your   favour,   that    they    are  n^ligent  you  may  have  been,  what- 
ready  and    anxious    to  reduce  the  ever  risks  you  may  have  run,  or 


*  See  *  Blackwood's  Ma^zino '  for  December  1870  ;  article,  "  Thoughts  mig' 
fiposted  by  the  War." 
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perilous  straits  you  may  have  been  the  Artillery — a  good  thing  in  itself, 

lured  into  by  evil  counsellors,   yet  but  altogether  insufficient  to  uphold 

you  have  always  been  brought  safely  our  position  in  Europe — a  few  regi- 

through  your  troubles  ?    You  have  ments  recruited  up  to  their  streng&, 

enjoyed  immunity  for  so  long  that  it  and  there  an  end,  for  the  rest  is  only 

is  to  be  feared  that  you  look  upon  pensioners    and    volunteers.       The 

it  as  the  consequence  of  a  natural  Minister  seemed  to  understand  the 

law,  rather  than  the  hard-won  pur-  power  of  large  numbers   upon   the 

chase    of    men's    blood    and    lives.  House,  for  ho  dealt  in  hundreds  of 

You  have  received  all  this,  but  what  thousands  ;     while    in    fact,    if    ho 

have  you  done  to   deserve  it?    In-  be  allowed  to  provide  for  us,   we 

stead  of  criticising  and  abusing  your  shall  be  at  any  time  in  this  year 

troops,  you  ought  to  blush  in  their  3871-72,  if  a  neighbour  should  think 

presence,  and  think  it  your  supreme  proper  to  behave  as  Russia  did  in 

good  fortune  that  any  gallant  men  1870,  exactly  in  the  helpless  posi- 

think  it  worth  their  while  to  serve  tion  that  we  were  in  then;  and  we 

so  hard  and    penurious  a  master,  know  very  well  that  then,  on  tak- 

You  have  nothing  to  say  ?  well,  that,  ing  account  of  our  means,  we  learned 

perhaps,   is  a  hopeful   sign,   for  it  to  qur  confusion  that  we  could  not 

shows  that  you  have  some  shame  put  50,000  men  into  the  field,  what- 

left.     You  may  go  down.  ever  force  there  might  be  on  paper. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  figures  with 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  much  which  the  Commons  were  so  easily 
of  this  paper  was  written  and  in  type  delighted.  The  provision  is  for 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  497,000  men — enough,  one  thinks, 
expounded  in  Parliament  the  views  for  all  purposes  of  defence.  But 
of  the  Ministry  with  regard  to  our  we  are  not  allowed  for  an  instant 
land  defences,  or  it  could  not  now  to  enjoy  the  illusion  that'  we  have 
be  before  our  readers.  We  have  such  a  protection,  for  immediate- 
time,  however,  to  add  a  few  words  ly  we  find  that  in  this  number 
expressive  of  our  disappointment  are  included  170,000  volunteers; 
and  regret  at  the  miserable  display  30,000  second  army  reserve  and 
which  was  so  speciously  unfolded  as  to  pensioners  (that  i6,  if  we  can  get 
obtain  at  the  first  announcement  the  the  reserve)  ;  9000  first  army  reserve, 
cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  wo  can  get  them ;  14,000  disem- 
Having  stated  our  views  so  clearly  bodied  yeomanry ;  139,000  disem- 
in  respect  of  purchase  of  commis-  bodied  militia,  of  whom  45,000 
sions  wo  will  for  the  present  only  have  yet  to  be  raised;  and  then 
record  our  chagrin  at  finding  that  139,000  regular '  forces,  of  whom 
the  only  money  additional  to  the  108,000  are  to  ^be,  or  supposed 
expenses  of^  last  year,  which  the  to  be,  in  this  country,  when 
country  is  to  be  invited  to  allow,  is  20,600  men  who  are  to  be  added 
to  be  spent  for  the  vain,  and,  as  we  to  different  branches  shall  have 
think,  mischievous,  purpose  of  re-  been  recruited.  Thus  the  really 
deeming  officers'  commissions,  while  available  army  is  hoped  or  pre- 
wbat  we  want,  the  real  defence  of  tended  to  be  139,000  men  at  home 
the  country,  is  absolutely  neglected,  and  abroad ;  and  of  these  wo  are 
For  what  is  it  that  is  promised  to  us  ?  told  that.  108,100  will  be  at  home, 
an  increased  militia  (when  wo  can  Now,  if  we  deduct  the  20,000  not 
get  it),  which  is  not  to  be  embodied  yet  all  raised,  it  reduces  the  force 
except  for  training,  a  paper  reserve  for  at  home  to  83,100,  made  up,  we  are 
the  regular  army,  a  small  addition  to  not  told  how,  but  doubtless^^a  paper 
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manufacture  to  a  great  extent ;  for  if  yided  it  They  have  amused  us 
in  November  last  we  were  unable,  with  an  expensive  crotchet  regard- 
as  we  certainly  were,  to  turn  out  a  ing  commissions  which  adds  nothing 
fighting  force  of  60,000  men,  to  our  strengtn ;  they  have  changed 
whence  can  the  additional  80,000  the  source  from  which  the  corn- 
have  come  during  the  winter  ?  Pro-  missions  of  militia  officers  shall 
bably  from  the  same  inexhausti-  emanate,  which  is  a  judicious 
ble  stores  from  whence  the  800,000  change,  but  adds  nothing  to  our 
breech-loading  rifles  were  spirited  strength ;  they  have  divided  the 
last  year.  But,  without  waiting  to  reserve  forces  into  districts  under 
sec  how  this  ingenious  paradox  will  colonels  on  the  Staff,  which,  though 
be  made  out,  we  confidently  assume  a  satisfactory  measure  in  itself,  adds 
that  we  are  in  no  respect  stronger  nothing  to  our  strength;  and  they 
tlian  we  were  in  November  last ;  and  propose  to  promote  officers  by  selec- 
that  even  when  we  get,  if  ever  tion,  which  is  a  most'  hazardous 
we  get,  our  20,000*  additional  proposal,  likely  to  ruin  the  soryice 
men  and  our  9000  reserve,  we  shall  by  jobbery  and  heart-burnings,  but 
be,  in  comparison  with  our  Conti-  which  again  adds  nothing  to  our 
nental  neighbours,  not  appreciably  strengtli.  A  paper  army  swollen 
stronger  thnn  we  were  before;  for  to  amazing  figures  seems  to  us  as 
29,000,  even  if  they  stood  in  the  worthless  as  to  Master  Dumblcton 
flesh  instead  of  on  paper,  would  seemed  the  names  of  Falstaff  and 
not,  when  added  to  our  present  Bardolph  at  the  bottom  of  a  bill 
force,  cna])lc  us  to  speak  with  our  We  '*  like  not  the  security." 
enemies  in  the  gate  without  confu-  But  it  is  not  only  the  fact  of  the 
sion.  In  short,  the  country,  if  it  insufficient  defence  that  we  havo  to 
approves  these  army  estimates,  will  consider;  we  have  to  think  also  of 
have  been  defrauded  of  its  proper  the  more  dangerous  fact  which  this 
defence.  What  we  all  demanded  insufficient  defence  reveals.  It  toUs 
was  immediate  and  sufficient  de-  us  that  the  safety  and  honour  of  the 
fence ;  and  we  all  said  not  long  country  are  no  more  the  care  of  the 
ago  that  the  continued  existence  Government  than  they  were  when* 
of  the  Ministry  would  depend  on  the  army  and  navy  were  being  re- 
whether  or  not  they  should  provide  duced,  or  when  we  so  disgracefully 
the  defence.     They  have  not   pro-  temporised  with  Russian  insolonc&t   - 


*  Some  of  tho  20.000  would  appear  to  have  Ixjen  already  recruited  before 
November,  and  wAuld  therelore  be  included  in  the  50,000  said  to  be  then  pos- 
mbly  available,  which  makes  the  case  worw*  for  the  Qovernment. 

f  Tlie  dilliculty  wo  have  felt  in  dij^csting:  tho  buffet  received  from  Riuria, 
and  the  Quaker-like  submission  with  which  it  has  been  acquiesced  in,  has  not 
Iwen  removed  by  the  very  singular  but  very  frank  explanation  given  by  the 
Prenii<rr  of  the  n^lations  subslutlng  1)etweeu  the  Government  and  the  represen- 
tatives employed  by  them  in  their  communications  with  foreign  countries. 
That  ex])]anation  wo  find  thus  set  forth  in  tho  Parliamentaiy  report  of  the 
•  Times '  of  17ih  February  :— 


<< 


Mil.  ODO  RUSSELI.  8  DIPLOMACY. 


"  Sir  J.  Hay. — I  wish  to  ask  tho  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  the 
declaration  made  by  Mr.  Odo  HusscU  to  Count  Bismark  on  the  2lBt  of  Novem- 
ber (contained  in  No.  70,  pa^ro  45,  of  the  correspondence  re8i)ccting  tho  Treaty 
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It  tells  us  that  what  little  has  been  course  of  the  year  there  should  be 
done  is  simply  to  make  a  show,  and  a  cry  for  vigorous  action,  the  country 
that  Ministers  may  keep  their  places ;  may  be  reminded,  as  it  was  in 
that  they  have  learned  nothing  and  November  1870,  that  we  have  not 
unlearned  nothing  by  the  stirring  the  means  of  going  to  war.  If,  then, 
events  of  the  last  seven  months  ;  and  there  were  any  meaning  in  what  the 
that  they  are  at  heart  the  same  country  said,  the  Ministry  have 
grovelling  politicians  as  before,  the  earned  their  dismissal,  and  should 
slaves  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Peace  at  once  give  place  to  other  Ministers 
party.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  who  will  not  only  give  us  the  re- 
Peace  party,  that  if  the  armaments  quisite .  number  of  forces,  but  on 
be  but  kept  down  the  country  can-  whom  we  can  rely  to  make  those 
not  fight,  be  the  necessity  what  it  forces  a  means  of  upholding  the 
may ;  and  it  would  look  very  much  honour  and  insuring  the  integrity 
as  if  we  were  being  cheated  into  this  of  the  British  empire, 
feeble  condition,    so  that  if  in  the  Thus  much  of  the  vital  question 

of  March  1856) — namely,  that  '  the  question  was  one  which  Mr.  Odo  Russell 
had  frankly  proved  to  Count  Bismark  was  of  a  nature  in  its  present  state 
to  compel  us,  with  or  without  allies,  to  qo  to  war  with  Russia,'  was  authorised 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  what  preparation  Hier  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  made  in  support  of  their  threat. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — The  argument  used  by  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  as  reported  .by 
him  in  the  despatch  referred  to,  was  not  one  which  had  been  directed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  In  saying  that  I  do  not  imply  the  slightest  blame 
attached  to  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  because  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  duty 
of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents  requires  them  to  express  themselves  in  that 
mode  in  which  they  think  they  can  best  support  and  recommend  the  propo- 
sitions of  which  they  wish  to  procure  acceptance.  I  do  not  therefore  blame 
Mr.  Odo  Russell ;  but  such  was  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  under  any  specific  au- 
thority or  instruction  from  the  Government  that  the  argument  referred  to  was 
used  by  him." 

This  statement  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  told  by  Isaac  Walton  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  who,  wLen  going  on  his  embassy  to  Venice,  passed  through  a 
German  town,  where,  in  the  course  of  an  evening's  amusement,  he  was  asked 
to  give  a  definition  of  an  Ambassador.  He  accordingly  wrote  in  an  album 
these  words: — "  Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregr^  missus  ad  meniiendum  Rei- 
publicae  causa."  Of  which  definition  ho  proposed  this  asi  the  English  transla- 
tion :  "An  Ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country."  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  Scioppius,  a  violent  Romanist,  got 
hold  of  the  sentence  and  published  it,  by  having  it  written  on  many  of  the 
windows  at  Venice  as  revealing  the  true  principle  on' which  Sir  Henry,  and  his 
master,  James  I.,  conducted  their  diplomacy.  James  was  highly  displeased  at 
this  indiscreet  jest,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  forgive  it,  upon 
Sir  Henry  writing  and  circulating  an  ample  apology,  and  disclaimer  of  any 
such  view  of  an  Ambassador's  functions. 

Does  our  present  Government  openly  avow  and  act  on  that  concejAion  of 
"the  ofBce  of  an  Ambassador"  which  James  was  so  indignant  at  having  imputed 
to  him  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between  sending  an  honest  man  to  tell  fdUe- 
hoods  to  foreign  countries,  and  giving  liim  permission  and  encouragement  to 
use  threats  that  are  never  to  be  followed  up  by  his  employers  ?  The  element 
of  intended  decejition  exists  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  though, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  clear  and  candid  information  now  afforded 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  will  enable  our  foreign  friends  to  estimate  in 
future  any  similar  menace  by  a  British  Envoy  as  a  lyr^itnm  fulmen  which  need 
cause  no  uneasiness.  ' 
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of   defence.      Let   us  now  look  at  adyancement,     cruel    noglect,     will 
some  of  the  other  proposed  measures,  break  up  the  harmony  of  regiments. 
Taxpayers  ought    at    once    to  take  Not  true  performance  of  duty,  but 
note  of  the  fact,  that  the  new  system  cultivation  of  political  interest,  will 
of  army  promotion  which  Parliament  be  the  means  resorted  to  by  those 
has    been  invited  to  approve  con-  who  desire  to  get  on.     Foreign  bct- 
tains  within  it  the  certainty  of  heavy  vice   will    become   in    the    highest 
and  lasting  expense.      As  soon  as  degree  distasteful,  because  the  hang- 
promotion  by  purchase  shall  have  ers-on    within    reach    of    London 
disappeared,  it  will  be  necessary  to  will  make  the  first    application  for 
increase   very    largely    the    pay  of  vacancies,  and  secure  them,  spite  of 
officers  in  the  army.     The  miserable  the  merits  of  those  who  may  be  serv- 
pay  now  given  is  the  same  as  was  ing  abroad — les  absens  ont  toujours 
allowed  in  the  days  of  the  Penin-  tort.     And    we    do    not    believe  in 
sular  War,  when  the  value  of  money  any  machinery  that  can  prevent  or 
and  the  requirements  of  life  were  check   corruption    in  -this    respect 
very  different  from  what  they  now  The  Minister  may  keep  aloof  in  ap- 
are.     '  Under  the  purchase  system  pcarancc,  and  approve  of  promotion 
officers  have  not  cared  for  this ;  but  on   only  the  best  testimonials  ;  yet 
it  will  force  consideration  now  that  injustice  will  not  only  creep  in,  but 
we  are  about  to  optfn  the  way  into  will  prevail.     Do  we  not  remember 
the  army  for  men  who  may  have  how  "  Dowb '' was  taken  care  of  ? 
to  live  wholly  by  their  profession.        We  do  hope  that  the  public  will 
Though   mucn  has  been    done  for  pause — pause  long  before  they  con- 
tho  hcaltli,  comfort,   and  means  of  sent  to   this  useless   change  m  the 
non-commissioned   officers   and  sol-  system  of  promotion.      If  they  arc 
tliers,  not  the  least  move  has  been  anxious  to  get  rid  of  seven  or  eight 
made  for  improving  the   pay  and  millions,  we   will   suggest  to  them 
position   of   officers ;    and   that,  we  lower  down  a  more  profitable  me- 
may  rely  on  it,  will  now  have  to  be  thod  of  doing  so. 
done,  to  our  immediate  and  porma-        We  had  thought  that  the  country 
nent  cost      Again,  when  the  outlet  had  emphatically  pronounced  for  the 
which    purchase  afforded    shall  be  ballot  in  regard  to  the  militia.     Mr. 
taken    away,  all    officers   who  may  Cardwell  says  he  can  get  men  with- 
become  old  or  broken  must  bo  pen-  out   the    ballot,  but  that  is   to  be 
sioned.     It  is  impossible  to  foresee  seen ;   and    he    says    that    he    caa 
to  what  expense   this  may  lead  us ;  dispense   with   the  ballot,    because 
yet  when  once  we  shall  have  abol-  we  are  at  peace,  and  we  need  not 
ished    purchase,   there    will  be  no  hurry  our  levies.     But  that  is  just 
choice  but   to  incur  the  expense —  where  we  are  at  issue  with  him.     If 
we  must  provide    pensions,  or   no  England  is  at  peace,  Europe  is  not 
officer  will  enter  the  service.  at  peace.     The  balance  of  power  has 
If  the  officers  of  the  army  were  been    violently  disturbed,    and    no 
polled^  they  would    decide    by    an  man  can  see  when  it  may  bo  even 
mimense    majority    against  promo-  again,  or  how  soon  we  may  have  to 
tion  by  selection.      It  is  most  hate-  cast  our  sword  into  the  scale.     As 
f  ul    to    them,    and    is    likely    per-  wo  have  taken  occasion  to  say  be- 
mancntly    to    damage   the    service,  fore,*  there  will  be  no  time  for  nus- 
Fjmulations    and    euvyings,    unjust  ing    troops    by    complex    channels 

*  '  Blackwood's  Magazine*  for  I>ecomber,  1870 — article,  "  Thoughts  su^- 
jfcsted  by  the  War." 
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after  the  gauntlet  shall  have  been  would  expand  so  as  to  cover    his 

once   thrown  down  and  taken   up.  whole  army.      Now  an  army  pos- 

We  ought  to  be  prepared  now,  at  sessed  of  the  same  qualities  as  this 

once;   and  if  we  understand  at  all  tent  is  what  our  Ministers  are  trj- 

what    the    public    voice    has    been  ing  to  constitute ;  and  possibly  they 

saying    all    through  the  winter,   it  may  in  time  acquire  one,  and  wc 

insists  on  the    country    being  put  wish  they  may.     But  in  the  mean 

into  a  respectable  condition  of  de-  time  we  strongly  desire  to  have  a 

fence  with  the  least  possible  delay,  respectable  army  raised  immediately 

Then  the  occasion  is  one  for  the  upon  the  old  and    approved  *plan. 

ballot,  and  the  ballot  ought  to  be  On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 

resorted  to.  to  say  that,  provided  we  ever  get  an 

The  same  fallacy,  that  this  is  army,  Mr.  Cardwell  has  hit  on  two 
really  a  time  of  peace,  runs  through  or  three  changes  which  may  increase 
the  whole  of  Mr.  CardwelFs  argu-  the  efficiency  of  that  army, 
ment  By  it  he  defends  all  the  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault,  people 
tardy  experiments  of  angling  for  are  apt  to  say ;  but  can  the  critics, 
first  and  second  reserves,  improving  after  all  their  condemnation,  suggest 
the  militia  and  volunteers,  attenu-  anything  better  than  that  to  which 
ating  regiments,  &c.  These  things  they  object?  If  such  a  question 
take  time,  and  we  want  the  de-  should  be  asl^ed  in  respect  to  our 
fences  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them,  strictures  on  the  Army  Estimates, 
While  the  grass  is  growing  the  we  say  at  once  that  we  could  pro- 
horse  starves.  pose  something  much  more  satisfac- 

And  now,   tired  of    blaming,   let  lory,  and  here  is  our  scheme : — 

us  find  something  (if  under  the  cir-  1st,   Give  up  the  foolish  plan  of 

cumstances  it  be  but  a  minor  mat-  abolishing  purchase ;  vote  the  money 

ter)  that  merits  praise.     The  divi-  or  part  of  the  money  that  it  would 

sion  of  the  volunteers  into  sections  cost  for  purposes  of  real  defence, 

of  15,000  to  20,000,  each  under  the  2d,    Call  out  the  militia  at  once, 

command  of  a  colonel  on  the  staff,  and  keep  it  under  arms  until  you 

will,  if  anything  can,  render  them  have  a  sufficient  regular  force.* 

efficient  soldiers  in  time.     And  the  3d,  Augment  the  militia  by  bal- 

plan   of    strengthening  the    militia,  lot,   not    by    voluntary    enlistment, 

and 'of  giving  to  its  officers  the  so-  Thus  you  may  have  139,000  militia 

vereign's  commissions,  has  our  full  under  arms  in  a  month's  time,  if  the 

approbation,  only  we  contend  that  Minister's  figures  can  be  relied  on. 

the  former  should  be  effected    by  4th,    Recruit    the    regular    army 

the  very  speediest  means.     The  rais-  as  fast  as  possible,  and,  as  it  increases, 

ing  of  reserves,  too,  is  a  very  proper  diminish  the  number  of  embodied 

endeavour,  provided  we  do  not  count  militia. 

these  reserves  among  our  forces  5th,  Notwithstanding,  and  in  ad- 
until  we  have  got  them.  There  is  dition  to,  the  above  measures,  try 
a  story  in  *  The  Thousand  and  One  the  scheme  of  completing  the  re- 
Nights  '  of  a  sultan  who  possessed  a  serve.  If  it  bear  fruit,  well.  And 
tent,  which  at  idle  times  would  when  you  have  available  and  effici- 
fold  up  and  lie  in  the  hollow  of  his  ent  reserves,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
hand,  but  when  he  took  the  field,  attenuate  your  battalions. 

*  See  the  article,  "  What  we  may  Learn,"  in  *  Blackwood's  Ma^zine '  for 
Febniar}',  where  it  is  recommended,  at  page  137,  that  every  militia  regiment 
should  serve  through  one  continuous  year. 
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Kow  our  project  will    cost   less  peace  than  we  have  had  since  France 

money  tlian  that  of  the  Administra-  and  Prussia  went  to  war. 

tion,  and  it  will  give  us,  instead  of  Shall  wo   accept   the  Ministerial 

the  realisation  of  a  fancy,  the  suh-  scheme,  and  he  rendered,  or  kept, 

stance  of  many  thousand   soldiers  incapahle  of  defending  ourselves,  and 

armed  in  proof.     If  it  were  to  he  f ol-  of  resenting  affiront ;  or  shall  wo  msist 

lowed,   we  should  immediately    he  on  hcing  armed  to  a  d^ee  becom- 

ablo  to  assert  our  place  in  European  ing    our    standing    in  Europe,   and 

coimcils.    We  should  have  a  reality,  proportioned  to  our   hurgo  interest 

Olid  not  a  sham.    And  we  should  throughout  the  world  ?    That  is  the 

have  a  better  chance  of  remaining  at  question. 


BLACKWOOD'S 
EDINBUEGH    MAGAZINE. 
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PAIR  TO  SEE.— PART  IV. 


CHAPTER   X. 


*^  It  seems   tUe  member  for  the  both  qualities  are  popular  in  manj 

boroughs    has    resigned,"   said  Mr.  places." 

M^Killop  at  breakfast,  on  the  morn-        "What  do  the  people  of  A 

ing  after  Eila^s  arrival.     "I  have  a  go  in  for?"  asked  Bertrand ;    "are 

letter    from    Mr.    Tainsh    excusing  they  Radicals  or  Tories,  or  what  ?" 
himself  from  coming  here  this  weeV,         "  Oh,    they're    Liberal,"     replied 

on  the  ground  that  he  will  be  busy  M'Killop — "very  advanced  Liberals, 

electioneering."  I   should  say  tnat  no    one    had  a 

"  And  I  have  a  note  from  young  chance  there  who  is  not  prepared  to 

Duncanson  to  the  same  effect,"  said  go  considerable  lengths." 
Mrs.  M^KUlop.  "  I   shouldn't  have  thought  Mr. 

"  Will  there  be  a  contest  ?"  in-  Tainsh  was  in  that  line." 
quired  Pigott.  '^  That's  just  one  of  the  faults  Mr. 

"Tainsh    doesn't    say;     I  don't  Tainsh    has,"    said  Mrs.   M^Eillop; 

think  it  likely ;  the  boroughs  always  and  then,  mindful  of  her  pact,  "  he- 

go  the  same  way,  I  believe ;   still  has  not  many,  worthy  man  I-^but 

one  can  never  tell  till  the  eleventh  that  is  one,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 

hour,  and  so  the  canvassing  and  the  to  be  regretted." 
speech-making    must    all    bo    gone        "  Oh,    I    don't    think    Tainsh    is 

through."  advanced,  or  a  Radical  at  all,"  said 

"  What  has  Mr.  Duncanson  got  to  M^Rillop ;  "  but  you  see  most  of  his 

do  with  the  boroughs  ?"  asked  Eila.  clients  are  Whigs,  and  it's  his  busi- 

"  Oh,  his  father  has  property  and  ness  to  be  of  their  way  of  thinking ; 

influence  in  A ."  but  nowadays  every  one  who  is^t 

"  What  a  pleasant  canvasser  he  a  Tory  is  simply  a  Liberal,  whether 

will  make  1"  he's  a  Whig  or  a  Radical;  and  so 

"  He  has  plenty  to  say  for  him-  the  Whigs  are  often  obliged  to  sup- 
self,   and    he's  very  advanced,  and  port  candidates  they  can't  like   in 
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their    hearts    simply    because    the  ing    man'  —  the     Radical    fetish 

Liberal  majority  in  a  place  happens  — done  into  plain  English,  he  is  a 

to  be  of  a  Radical  turn,  and  they  brutal,  rapacious  savage — a  political 

must  either  cast  in   their  lot  with  brigand.'* 

them  or  let  a  Tory  candidate  win."  "  Oh,    Captain  I"   cried    M^Killop, 

"  Yes,"    said    Pigott,    "  the    poor  "  I  can't  allow  you  to  say  that'' 

Whigs  arc  between  the  Devil  and  "  My  dear  sir,  you  are  only  fall- 

the  deep  sea — ^no  mistake  about  it.  ing  into  the  prevailing  humbug  of 

What  are  your  own    politics,   Mr.  the  day.     You  know  perfectly  well 

M*Killop ! — if  that  is  a  fair  ques-  that  the  political  *  working  man'  is 

tion."  quite  a  recent    and    very  artificial 

*^  Well,  I'm  not  much  of  a  politi-  institution,  invented  on  the  stump 
cian :  but  I've  always  had  a  liberal  by  Mr.  Bright,  developed  in  these 
bias->-still  I  don't  think  that  means  blackguard  processions  and  demon- 
a  subversive  bias — so  I  don't  mix  strations  he  was  so  fond  of,  and  now 
myself  up  with  politics  at  all.  T  playing  the  mischief  with  every- 
confcss  I  don't  altogether  understand  thing  in  the  polling-booths.  Per- 
the  policy  of  cither  party,  and  what  sonally,  he  is  the  lowest  of  his  class 
T  do  understand  I  am  bound  to  say  — the  mangiest  of  the  flock  has  be- 
that  I  don't  altogether  sympathise  come  the  bell-wether."  * 
with  or  respect"  ''  Hush,  hush,  Captain  1 — think  a 

"  Hear,  hear !"  cried  Pigott  little." 

"  Is  that  what  you  think  of  them  **  Think  a  little  I  I  have  thought 
too,  Captain  Pigott  ?"  asked  Eila,  who  not  a  little  about  the  matter.  Tell 
was  again  apparently  blind  to  Ber-  me  how  you  test  the  common-sense, 
trand's  existence  in  favour  of  his  the  honesty,  the  morality,  the  pa- 
friend,  triotism,  of  an  individual  or  a  class. 

"  Think  of  them.  Miss  M*Killop  ?  Isn't  it  by  words  and  deeds  ?    Is  the 

I  don't  like  to  think  of  them.     Be-  'working  man'  to  be  an  exception; 

cause  when   I  do  I  am  forced  to  and  if  so,  how  is  he  to  be  tested? 

confess  that  the  Radicals  are  the  I  protest  I  can't  see — so  I  stick  to 

best  of  the  lot,  and  that  is  enough  my  opinion  ;  but  I  promise  to  change 

to  break  a  gentleman's,  not  to  say  it  if  you  can  show  me  that  he  erer 

a  patriot's  heart     They  have    the  gives   out  a    single  patriotic    senti- 

eourage    of    their    opinions,   at    all  ment,  ever  utters  a  wish  or  an  idea 

events ;  they  are  bold  and  aggres-  that    is    not    grudging,   subversiTe, 

sive.    If  they  are  dishonest,  they  are  impudently    selfish,    stamped  .with 

outspoken.     They  are  the  weakest  ungenerous    ignorance,     and    with 

party  of  the  three,  and  yet  they  are  moral  and  intellectual  degradation.*' 

supreme.   They  stick  to  their  points,  "  But    where    am    I    to  find  all 

and  icarry  them  always.     They  have  these  dreadful  things  done  and  said 

outflanked   and   befooled  the  other  by  the  working  man  ?" 

two,  because  the  leader  of  one  had  **  Where  ? — wherever  he  is,  in  his 

a  spasmodic  conscience  and  a  twisted  politic^il    capacity.     Listen    to    him 

brain,  and  the  leader  of  the  other  catechising  a  candidate ;  look  at  him 

had  a  spasmodic  brain  and  no  con-  mountebanking  in  procession ;    ob- 

science  at  all.     As  for  that  eternal  serve  him  at  an  election,  bonnetiog 

*  woricing  man,'  the  political  *  work-  the  respectable  voter,  and  covering 

*  Captain  Pigott  mi<ir1it  have  added,  in  justice  and  with  truth,  that  the  poli- 
tkal  "  workinjr  man"  is  looked  upon  with  no  confidence,  but  rather  witli  feel- 
ings of  contempt  and  dislike,  by  all  the  industrious  and  intelligent  of  the 
working  classes ;  wherefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  education  becomes  more 
widely  diffiised,  the  evil  influence  he  is  now  able  to  exercise  will  in  propor- 
tion be  diminiaUed. 
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every  decent  coat  belonging  to  the  tween  China  and  Peru.      Is  that  a 

opposition    with    his    saliva.     The  duck^s  egg  you've  got,  Bertrand,  you 

Belleville  Socialist  in  Paris  is  the  lucky,  feUow?" 

plant  in  full  flourish  of  which  our  "  I — I  don'^  really  know ;  perhaps 

political  ouwrier  is  a  germ ;  but  ours  it  is.'* 

will  develop  into  a  grosser,  coarser  "  Or  a  swanks  ?" 

type.     It  might  have  been  nipj^d  "I — I — ^perhaps." 

in  the  bud ;  a  few  round-shot  down  "  Tou  are  quite  unfit  for  the  suf- 

Piccadilly  in  the  teeth  of  the  park-  frage — that's  evident" 

railing    mob    would    have    stopped  *^Mr.  Cameron  is  not  so  unpatri- 

this  mf emal  revolution.     Pray  let  otic  as  you  say  you  are,"  said  Eila ; 

us  change  the  subject;  this  is  quite  ^*he  is  thinking  of  something  else; 

enough  to  destroy  any  meal ;  and  to  he  is  angry,  I  am  sure.     Are  you 

destroy  breakfast  is  to  assassinate  the  angry,  Mr.  Cameron  ?" 

day."  "I?    Oh  dear!  yes,  I  am  angry 

"Oh,  Captain!   you  soldiers  are  — ^very  angry — furious,"  stammered 

bloodthirsty  politicians.     Fire  upon  Bertrand,   staggered    by  a    sudden 

her  Majesty's  lieges !     Fie,  fie  1"  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  looking 

"Certainly,   when    they    disturb  about  as  ferocious  as  a  dispirit^ 

the  social  system  and  trample  on  the  sheep. 

laws ;  just  as  we  hang  a  Queen's  liege  "  I    think    the    politics  of    your 

when   he  disturbs   the  social  econ-  family  used  to  be  Liberal,"  said  Mrs. 

•my  by  murdering  his  neighbour."  M*Killop. 

"What    horrible    things    politics  "No,  no;   only  for  the  last  two 

are !"    said    Morna.       "  Every    one  generations.     My  uncle  is  a  Whig, 

seems  to  be  in  a  passion  the  mo-  but  I  don't  fancy  he  would  support 

ment    they  are   mentioned.      Even  the  present  Government." 

you,    Captain    Pigott,    are    looking  "Oh!"    cried    Eila,    "that    puts 

quite  terrible  at  this  moment."  me  in  mind  of  our  last  night's  plan 

"Every  gentleman  aught  to  feel  — the  yachting  excursion  to  Aber- 

angry,"    cried    Eila,     "just    now,  lorna — and    this    tiresome    election 

when  politics  are  mentioned;  I  feel  wiU  put  it  off;   for  of  course  Mr. 

quite    as  angry  as   Captain  Pigott  Duncanson  won't  be  able  to  come 

myself,   although    I   know  nothing  till  the  election  is  over." 

about   the  matter,   except  that  aU  "But   is    Mr.   Duncanson    indis- 

the  common  people  have  suddenly  pensable  ?"     asked    Pigott       "  He 

changed,  and  become  rude  and  dis-  would  be  a  great  addition,  of  course ; 

respectful,    and    discontented    and  but  couldn't  we  manage  to  struggle 

greedy.     I  suppose  that  is  politics."  through  a  picnic  without  him  f ' 

"Oh!    but.    Miss   M*Killop,"   re-  "No — because    I    have    set    my 

plied  Pigott,  ashamed  of  being  be-  heart  upon  his  yacht;  and  I  dont 

trayed  into  so  much  heat,  "please  think  we  could    invite    the   yacht 

don't    suppose    that   Fm  angry  or  without  inviting  him.     We  certainly 

excited,   or  anything  of    the    sort  shouldn't  get  it,  at  least     I  suppose 

It  is  a  thoroughly  selfish  age,  and  even    you    couldn't   manage   thait 

I  have  schooled  'myself  in  its  doc-  Morna  ?    It  would  be  such  a  boon, 

tiines^— and  so  I  say,  '  What  does  it  though,  if  you  could." 

matter  to  me  ? '     I  have  no  land  to  "  Still  the  same  pieh  at  James 

lose,  thank  goodness  I  and  I  daresay  Duncanson  T*  fleered  Mrs.  M'Eillop  ; 

they  won't  begin  to  guillotine  the  "  there  mi/«^  be  something  rankling." 

fund-holders  for  a  time :  and  when  "  Yes,    dear    mamma,   of   course 

they  do,   one  surely  will  be   able  there  is ;  we  quite  settled  all  that 

to  find  an  asylum  somewhere  be-  yesterday.     But^    Morna,    do    you 
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think    YOU  can    really  do  nothing        *^  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Eila, 

for  us  *i  you're  growing  very  fine  upon  our 

**  I  have  no  influence  with   Mr.  hands  I     It    struck  me  that  some 

Duncanson ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  people   thought  Lord  Edgar  Swan 

bo  sorry  to  ask  a  favour  of  him/'  very  well  worth  dancing  with  last 

*^  That  brat  Eila  is  going  to  spoil  year.'* 
everything  I''  said  Mrs.  M^Eillop  to  ^^I  daresay  they  did:  he  had  on 
herself;  and  then  aloud,  "Well,  if  real  clothes — a  black  coat,  you  know, 
no  one  will  take  James's  part ''  (he  and  things — and  spoke  two  or  three 
had  mysteriously  become  *^  James  "  words  of  the  English  language,  and 
of  late),  "/ must,  and  I  will  say  that  these  were  novelties,  and  bo  far 
he  is  not  so  ungallant  and  so  selfish  pleasant ;  but  we  can't  expect  to  be 
as  you  make  out ;  and  whatever  always  so  fortunate." 
Morna  chose  to  ask  him  he  would  "  You're  civil  to  tlie  present  corn- 
grant — of  that  I'm  sure."  pany." 

**  There,     Morna,"     cried     Eila ;       "  It  is  always  excepted,  mammm 

"  mamma  understands  him  twice  as  dear ;    and    then    we    can't  expect 

well  as  any  of  us,  and  she  must  be  Captain  Pigott  to  dance  with  ub  all 

right.     Do  petition  *■  James.' "  the  evening,  or"  (as if  he  were  quite 

Moma's  confusion  and  annoyance  an  after-thought)  *^  Mr.  Cameron." 
became    very  great      She    glanced       "  It — would — ^be  too  much  happi- 

quickly  round   the  table ;   her  eye  ness,"  Bertrand  managed  to  stammer 

rested  on  Bertrand.     What  of  con-  out 

solation  did  she  expect  to  find  in  his  "  Oh,  please,  don't  apologise,  Mr. 
face  ?  She  found  nothing  there  at  Cameron,  we  are  not  really  yeiy  ox- 
all  events,  but  a  look  of  blank,  mop-  acting." 

ing  vacancy ;  and  then  answered  Eila        "  Indeed  I  am  serious ;"  and  any 

in  a  hurried,  tremulous  voice,  one  who  saw  his  lugubrions  face 

"  I  wish   you  would  not  be  so  must  have  admitted  it 
very — teasing."  "  Yes,    yes ;    and    knowing  how 

Her  tormentor  glanced  quickly  at  sad  a  thing  too  much  happiness  is^ 

her,  and  seeing  that  tears  were  close  you  will  avoid  it,  won't  you  ?"    - 
to  the  surface,  "  ceased  firing,"  and        One    little    blink    of    sunshine^ 

said, —  rather  wintry,  but  still  sunshine — 

"  Then  we  must  have  patience  till  flickered  for  an  instant  in  Bertraad*s 

the  election  is  over."  eyes,  and  all  power  of  replicstion 

"  But  there  is  some  gaiety  next  left  him. 
week  to  console  j'ou,  you  know,"        "What   is   to   be   to-day's    pro- 
said  Mrs.  M^Killop.     "  ^  The  gather-  gramme.    Captain    Pigott  f'    ssKod 
ing.' "  Mrs.  M*Killop. 

"Is  Uhe  gathering'  next  week?        "Qrouse,    Mrs.    M^KiUop.      The 

Oh,   of    course;    I    had    forgotten,  hill  to-day — ^is  it  not,  Bertorandf * 
And  are  we  to  go  to  the  ball  ?"  "  Ye-es,  I  suppose  so ;  or,  by.  the 

"Certainly;    did  you  not  count  by,  was  it  not  to-morrow  we  fixed 

upon  it  ?"  for  Craiginf rioch  ?" 

"  I  hadn't  thought  about  it ;  it  if        "  Come    now,   Mr.    Bertrand,   no 

such  a  poky  little  ^gathering,'  and  shirking;  ^ou  know  it  was  to^y; 

the  balls  are  always  very  stupid ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  ought  to  stut 

but  I  suppose  we  shall  survive  it  almost  immediately." 
There  is  no  chance  of    our  being        "Are  you  going  to  fish  to-day, 

over-fatigued — that  is  one  consoli^  Morna  f"  asked  her  step-sister, 
tion— f or  .there   is    never  any  one       *'''  Yes,  I  think  so.    The  day  looks 

worth  dancing  with."  well  for  it" 
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"  I  think  ril  go  with  you,  if  you  "  Now  then,  Bertrand  I**  cried  the 

don't  go  till  after  luncheon."  'inezorahle    Pigott,    *^let    us    look 

"Do   come.     Fm  not  going  till  alive." 

after  luncheon."  "  Well,    really,    Pigott,    do    you 

"  Are    you    also    a    fisher.    Miss  know  I  am  a  little  seedy.     Suppose 

M'Killop  r  asked  Pigott  we  put  it  off?    Eh,  old  feUow ?" 

"  Oh    no ;     Fm    not  at  all    use-  "  Nonsense !    the  grouse  are  eat- 

fol."  ing  their  h«ads  off.      We   haven't 

Bertrand    felt    that    the   obvious  touched  Graiginfrioch  yet ;  the  wea- 

antithesis  ought  to  be  made  some  use  ther  may  break  again  ;  and  if  it  does, 

of ;  but  not  even  by  a  look  could  he  yon  kno^they  must  *  pack.'    Seedy  ? 

point  to  it  that's  a  novelty,  but  all  the  more 

"  I  can  do  nothing  useful,"  con-  reason  for  going ;   it  will  h&  quite 

tinned    Eila ;     "  but   while    Moma  cool  up  there.     Nothing  like  a  walk 

fishes  in  her  severe  and  terrible  way,  to  put  you  straight.     Come  along. 

I   can   amuse  myself  by  watching  Here  comes«  old  Campbell  with*  the 

her,   and  teasing  her,  and  making  dogs.     Allons  I" 

pictures  of  her  and  the  equally  stem  So    Bertrand    went    sorrowfully 

mountains,    time    about      Besides,  with  his  friend,  and  as  they  made 

the    coolest  and  pleasantest    place  their  final  exit  from  the  house,  a 

where    one  can    be    in  this    fiery  voice  came  like  a  falling-star  from  a 

weather  is  down  by  the  river ;  and  diaphanous  haze  of  li^t  muslin  at 

the  very  idea  that  you  are  scram-  an  upper  window,  "Will  somebody 

bling    up    Craiginfrioch  will  make  be  very  kind  and  bring  me  a  buncn 

it  feel  all  the  cooler.     Poor  people !  of  white  heather  ?    It  grows  at  the 

I  pitjr  you."  very  top  of  Craiginfrioch,  and  there 

"  On  second  thoughts  let  us  give  are  so  few  opportunities  of  getting 

it  up,  Pigott,"  cried  Bertrand,  des-  it" 

perately;    "it  is  really  rather  too  Pigott    answered    in    his    earthy 

hot  to-day."  way,  that  if  they  got  to  the  top  he 

"  Nonsense !    A  man  who  has  sol-  would   not  forget ;    and    Bertrand, 

diered  in  the  tropics  cave  in  for  a  veiling  his  bonnet,  was  going  to  cry 

day  like  this!    No,  no."  out — -—■  but  he  was  too  slow.    .Thle 

"  It  is  very  unheroic  of  you,  Mr.  muslin  haze  was  gone  before  his  ideas 

Cameron,"  said  Eila.      "I've  quite  came,  and  he  went  away  bitterly; 

come  to  the  conclusion,  by  the  by,  feeling,  however,  that  if  he  had  to 

that  all  sport  is  a'  sort  of  martyrdom,  visit  the  highest  moimtain    in  the 

and  therefore  the  greater  the  anguish  moon,  fight  its  legendary  inhabitant, 

the  higher  the  pleasure.     Now,  next  smash  his  lantern,  and  kill  his  dog, 

to  sailing  on  an  iceberg  in  pursuit  of  the  white  heather  should  certainly 

walruses,  I  should  think  that  Craig-  be  Eila's ;  and  at  his  hand — not  Pig- 

infrioch  on  a  day  like  this  was  al-  ott's,  nor  another's.    There  are  many 

most  perfection  in  the  way  of  real  pleasanter  things  in  the  world  than 

sporting  pleasure.    You  ought  not  zigzagging  up  a  precipitous  moun- 

to  miss  it,  Mr.  Cameron."    But  as  tarn,  with  the  sim  beating  furiously 

the  ladies  left  the  room,  a  glance  of  on  the  climber,  and  the  thermometer 

her  eye  would  have    been    uilder-  ranging  at,  say,  from  90^  to  100** 

stood  by  Bertrand,  if  he  had  had  Fahrenheit,   particularly  when    the 

any  understanding,   to   say,    "You  footing    is    exceptionally    bad    and 

know  perfectly  wd[l  that  you  can't  slippery.      The    exoitemoit   of    an 

go  to  Craiginfrioch  to-day ;  in  point  occasional  "point"  goes  far,  of  course, 

of  fact,  I  defy  you  to  go."  to     balance    such    inconveniences. 
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Still,  at  best,  there  is  always  requir-  sciouslj  into  Ioyo  ;  seme  educate 
ed,  as  the  Scotch  proverb  says,  **  a  themselves  into  it ;  some  are  lured 
stout  heart  for  a  stiff  brae.  And  and  surprised  into  it;  and  some  fall 
how  then  face  such  an  ordeal  with  into  it,  wildly  catching  at  every 
equanimity,  when  a  sleepless  night  branch  and  tuft  to  save  themselves 
lias  unstrung  the  climber* s  nerves;  as  they  slip  down  the  ^'faciUs  de- 
when  the  pointing  of  a  dog  or  the  scensus  ;'^  but  Bertrand  had  been 
flushing  of  a  covey  is  to  him  as  seized  by  a  giant  power  and  whirled 
nought;  above  all,  when  his  heart  clear  of  every  obstacle,  so  that  he 
is  in  open  mutiny  against  the  up-  had  fallen  sudden,  sheer,  and  prone 
ward  movement,  and,  idt  reasons  into  that  seething  whirlpool  -of  trou- 
which  are  omniptotent  with  that  bles.  No  wonder  he  was  breathless 
unruty  member,  it  beats  ^*  Retro  and  shaken,  and  sorely  disinclined  for 
Propera"  with  every  pulsation?  Craiginfrioch.  When  noon  was  at 
Such  was  Bertrand's  case.  The  about  his  height,  he  suddenly  halt- 
sun  was  very  cruel,  ^^nd  Craigin-  ed,  and  cried  out  to  his  companion, 
f rioch  was  odiously  steep  and  slip-  ^*  Pigott,  would  you  mind  waiting  a 

Eery ;  as  for  sleep,  the  poor  wretch  minute  or  two  ?  Fm  awfully  thirsty, 

ad  had  none  the  night  before,  ex-  and  Fve  got  such  a  headach&      I 

ccpt  a  few  moments  of  scmi-dclirious  see    water    in    that    corrie,    and  I 

unconsciousness,  a  very  travesty  of  wish  to  go  and  drink,  and  wet  my 

nature's  sweet  restorer.     As  for  the  head." 

dogs  and  the  grouse,  and  their  point-        *^  Go  along  with  you— only,   for 

ings  and  risings,  these  were  but  ag-  goodness'  sake,  look  sharp  I** 
gravations,   punctuated  by  Pigott  s        Bertrand  went  with  listless  steps 

steady  upward  tramp,  and  his  fre-  towards  the  corrie,  but  when  withm 

quent  anathema  for  the  laggard  who  a  few  yards  of  it  he  stopped  mb- 

was    for    ever  behind,   and    ^^sim-  ruptly,   gazed    intently  forward  to 

ply  ruining  these  two  young  dogs —  some  object  down  bv  the  little  rill, 

simply  playing  old  Harry  with  two  and  then,  going  with  a  run  and  m 

valuable  ammals."  As  for  Bertrand' s  rush  and  a    bound,   flung   himself 

heart,  we  know  where  it  was — down  upon   the  ground  beside  it  with  a 

bdow,  in  the  pleasant  meadows,  by  cry  of    exultation.     What  was  it  ? 

the  cool  river,  among  the  shadowy  **  Simstroke  I"    said  Pigott,  and  be- 

trecs,  where  were  flowers,  and  linger-  gan  to  descend  rapidly  from  his  emi- 

ing  dew,  and  grateful  umbrage,  and  nence ;  but  it  was  raUier  an  antidote 

where  he  fancied  to  himself  tho  vo-  to  sunstroke ;    for  hermiting  tfaore 

cal  pines  mingling  JEolian  murmurs  among    tho  cool    moist   moss  and 

with  the  warbling  of  the  waters  and  bracken,  under  the  shadow  of  a  drip- 

tlie  dreamv  summer-song  of  birds,  ping  rock,  nestled  one  solitary  little 

and  thought  how  tho  sweet  natural  plant  of  white  heather.    There  is 

diapason  would  soon  bo  completed  nothing  so  cunning  as  love,  unless 

by  a  music  more  exquisite  stilL  it  be  suicidal  mama,  and  Bertrand 

But  the  whito  heather  was  above,  was  all  finesie  and  stratagem  in  mn 

and  £ila's  voice  (still  fulfilling  its  instant     In  an  instant  too  hermit 

obvious  function  as  a  falling  star)  had  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 

rang  in  his  ears,   ^*  Excelsior,"  and  and  thrust  bodily  into   Bertrand's 

80  this  poor  Tityrus,  his  heart  among  bosom;    and  when    Pigott   arriyed 

the  groves  with  Amaryllis,  had  to  some  moments  later,  with    anxiety 

dree  tho  weird  of  a  promethean  pas-  in  his  face,  he  found  his  friend  IsT- 

sion  on  the  rugged  breast  of  Craig-  ing  his  forehead  with  sober  earnest- 

inf rioch.      Some  men  glide  uncon-  ness. 
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"  Anything  wrong,  old  fellow  ?"  may  wear  it  in  her  bosom  this  even- 
he  asked.  ing,  you  know/'  he  explained  aloud 

"Beat,  Pigott — dead  heat!*'  quoth  to  all  creation,  not  apparently  to  the 

the  serpent,  with  a  splendid  Simula-  satisfaction  of  its  only  animal  repre- 

tion  of  the  woe-begone  in  voice  and  sentative  within  ear-shot,  a  sturdy 

manner.  little  Highland  cow,  staring  angrily 

"  You  fell,  didn't  you  ?"  at  hirp  from  the  othet  side  of  the 

"  Ye-es — a  kind  of  a — sort  of  a  corrie,  who  stamped  '  her  foot  de- 
trip;  but  m  be  better  presently;  fiantly  at  the  sound  of  the  idiot's 
don't  mind  me,  old  boy.  I  wouldn't  voice.  The  distant  report  of  Pig- 
spoil  your  day  for  worlds,  and  I  ott's  gun  roused  him ;  he  came 
don't  think  it  would  be  quite —  forth  ftom  his  lair,  and  finding  that 
quite  prudent  for  me  to  go  on.  I  his  friend  had  entirely  disappeared 
feel  a  sort  of  something — a  sort  of  behind  a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  began, 
fuzziness  inside  my  head,  you  know ;  bounding  like  the  roe,  to  descend 
but  don't  stop,  I'll  find  my  way  to  the  valley.  Craiginfrioch  was 
home  slowly."  the  hill  which  rose  immediately  be- 

"Oh,  but  I  think   I  had  better  hind  the  house,  and  as  it  was  very 

go  with    you,   Bertrand ;    you    are  steep,    the    time    occupied    in    its 

looking  a  little  queer."  ascent  was  great  compared  with  the 

**  On  no  account,  Pigott ;  I  should  amount  of   ground  got  over.     Not 

be  wretched  if  you  did.     In  fact  I  so,  however,  with  the  descent,  espe- 

would  rather  go  on  than  spoil  your  cially  when-  accomplished  in  Love's 

day's  sport    Look !  I'm  quite  strong  seven-league  boots,   in  *  which   Ber- 

on  my  legs  again ;"  and  he  jumped  trand  travelled,  ignoring  all  obstacles 

up  with  amazing  vigour.  with  the  recklessness  of  young  Loch- 

"  Well,    promise    me   to    take   it  invar,  and  only  not  swimming  across 

easily,  and  wet  your  handkerchief  the  river  below,  because,  here  more 

and  tie  it  round  your  head.     Mind  fortunate  than  Lochinvar,  he  found 

you ,  go    slow.     Better    leave  your  a  ford.     That  having  been  crossed, 

gun  with  Campbell.     I'll  take  it  to  there  was  only  an  ascent  of  a  few 

him."  hundred  yards,  and  then  the  house. 

"All  right — thanks."  Cairnarvoch,  by  the  by,  was  by  this 

"And,  by  the  by,"  cried  Pigott,  time  scarcely  a  mere  "house;"   it 

turning  back,  "  if  Miss  Thingumbob  was  an  "  Abode "  at  the  very  least, 

chaffs  you  about  the  heather,  tell  and  was  rapidly  developing  into  a 

her  I  won't  forget,  if  I  come  across  "Bower;"  Mrs  M'Killop  constitut- 

it     I  won't    go   searching    for    it,  ing  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  being 

though.     I  hate  these  humbugging  immediately  advanced  to  that  posi- 

school-girl  crotchets."  tion. 

"  Oh,  she  wouldn't  expect  that,  you  The  Abode  being  thus,  so  to  speak, 

know.     Au  revoir  P*  said  Bertrand,  "within  hail,"  and  the  ascent  being 

sweetly ;  and  then  to  himself,  "  Miss  singularly  precipitous,  the  first  cir- 

Thingumbob  I     the    savage  I     Miss  cumstance  suggested  to  Bertrand  the 

Thingumbob !  the  blasphemer !   the  question,  "  Why  am  I  here  ?"  ami 

abominable !    My  angel  I   my  star !  the  second  gave  him  time  to  ponder 

my oh !"    and    he    sat    down  it     Fears  and    tremors  came  over 

under  the  lee  of  the  bank,  and  took  him.  Why  had  he  come  here  ?  be- 
out  the  white  heather,  and  apostro-  cause  she  was  here ;  there  was  no 
phised  it,  talking  nonsense  enough  sort  of  difficulty  about  that,  at  a^ 
to  make  angels  weep ;  and  then  he  events.  But  then  that  must  l^ 
kissed  it  over  and  over  again.     "  She  kept  a  secret — a  dead    secret — for 
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she  hatod  him — that  was  evident ;  horses.     He  positively  fawned  upon 

still  he  would   love  her,  and  love  Hamish    when    that    minstrel    had 

her,  and  perhaps,  &c.      How  then  finished  his  performance  heside  him. 

account  for   his   return  ?    A  slight  He  wanted  moral  support^  you  see : 

threatening    of    sunstroke?    Good!  even  a  very  largo  dog  would  have 

capital  I  but  ah  I  people  with  slight  been  something ;  and  so  he  button- 

threatenings  of  sunstroke  generally  holed  the  piper,  complimented  him 

lie  down  m  dark  rooms,  with  wet  upon  his  playing,  asked  the  name  of 

things  round  their  heads  and  their  the  air  just  let  off  with  so  much 

feet  in  mustard.     Women  like  Mrs.  eclat^  receiving  a  shock  on  leanuDff 

M*Eillop  are  always  medical ;   she  that  it  was  known  in  the  musicu 

would    certainly    understand     this  world  as  *^  Give  mv  love  brose  and 

system  of  treatment,  and  insist  up-  butter."    Brose  and  butter!  what  m 

on  it,  and  this  was  not  compatible  revolting  class  of  viands  to  admin- 

with  angel-worship  by  the  river  for  istcr  to  an  angel !    The  suggestion 

the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  while  that  was    coarse    and   abominable ;    but 

other  "very  agreeable  girl '\  was  fish-  Hamish,  who  was  obviously  impa- 

ing  in  the  abstraction  of  her  fancy-  ticnt  to  got  to  his  brose  and  buttor, 

free  meditations.  must  be  detained.    Therefore  Ber- 

A  sudden  call  to  write  an  impor-  trand  said  it  was  a  splendid  air,  and, 

tant  letter  ?    How  would  that  do  ?  in  short,  would  the  piper  accept  an 

No,   that    wouldn't    do.     The    tele-  encore? 

graphic  system  did  not  as  yet  cm-  Hamish,    being    hungry,   averred 

brace  the  summits  of  Craiginfrioch ;  that  that  was  entirely  contrary  to 

and  if  it  did,  the  post  did  not  go  etiquette;   as  commuted  into  m  pe- 

out  till  to-morrow  morning.  cuniary  shape,  however,  the  oompli- 

Despair  I  what  was  to  be  done  ?  mcnt  was  not    open    to  the  ^etme 

Perhaps  he  had  better  go  up  the  objection,  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  he 

hill      again  ?      Impossible.      What  accepted  five  shillings,  "  for  snufl^'* 

then  ?    So  there  he  stood  under  the  with    surprise   and    gratitude^    and 

lodge  of  the  terrace  about  a  hundred  under  the  influence  of  these  fceliDgs 

yards  from  her,  love  and  fear  fixing  allowed    his    professional    spirit   to 

him  in  a  stable  equilibrium.     Sud-  be    roused    by    Bertrand's    compli- 

denly,  making   him  start  as   if  an  mcnts    and    questions,  so    that    he 

avenging  demon  had  hissed  in  his  launched  into  a  dissertation  on  the 

ear,  burst  forth  the  strain  of  Ilam-  876    pipe- tunes    in  which    he  was 

ishs   bagpipes.      "Luncheon!*'    he  proficient,  Bertrand  hanging  on  his 

said  to  himself,  and  moved  fifty  yards  words  with  a  pitiable  eagerness, 

farther  on.     Then  he  stopped  again :  Now,  what  was  Bertnmd's  plan  ? 

luncheon  was  no  excuse ;  quite  the  What  end  was  to  be  served  by  this 

contrary.     What    was    he    to   do?  most  idiotic  proceeding?  and  how 

But,  at   all    events,  if    they    were  long  did  he  mean  there  to  remain  T 

all   at   luncheon,  he  could   not   be  It  would  have  puzzled  the  wretched 

seen  from  the  windows ;  and  thus  creature  himself  to  say ;  and,  indeed, 

encouraging  himself,     he  crept  up  has    any  one,  under    such   drcum- 

towards    tnc  Abode,   with  all    the  stances,  ever  got  any  plan  ? 

air    of     "being    on    the    premises  Compassed  about  as  we  are  with 

with    the   intention   of    committing  all  manner  of  influencing  spirita,-^ 

a  felony.*'  white,  black,  and  grey — tl^t  is,  good. 

He    stopped    at    the    hall-door  ;  bad,  and  indifferent, — it  would  seem 

sooner  than  enter  it  he  would  have  that  in  such  cases  all  the  others  give 

been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  wild  place,and  leave  Puck  and  his  e<>7|^lre« 
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to  be  the  operators  of  the  hour ;  and  him  that  if  he  said  ^^  la^,"  the  secret 

a  fine  time  they  have  of  it  with  their  was  out ;  whereas  if  he  said  *^  ill,'' 

victims,  as  a  rule.  wet  applications  and  mustard  were 

So    Bertrand    vaguely   remained  inevitable 

there,  talking,  or  ^rather  listening,  to  Here    was    a    dilemma.       *^  Not 

Hamish,  with  fear  and  shame  raging  lazy,"  he  replied — *^oh  no,  not  at  all 

in  his  heart.  lazy ;   and  not  exactly  ill — in  fact 

His  back  was  to  the  door,  but  a    well,  but " 

lover  has  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  "  But  what  ?  are  you  faint  ?" 

head  and  an  ear  in  every  pore ;  and  The    very    thing ;    faintness    ifi 

after  he  had  been  thus  engaged  for  evanescent ;  you  may  fish  or  worship 

half  an  hour  or  so,  it  needed  not  the  immediately  after  being  faint.     Yes, 

giper's    exclamation,     '^  Goot    life !  he  was  a  little  faint,  he  thought 

ere  are  the  leddies  I"  to  inform  Ber-  "  Girls,  wine !" 

trand  that  the    luncheon-party,   in  The  light  fell  from  th^  hall-door, 

passing  from  the  dining-room,  had  and  Moma  went  with  it;  and  pre- 

tumed  to  the  open  hall-door,   and  sently,  sitting  on  the  steps,  in  the 

were  standing  there  at  that  moment  cool   shade  and  pleasant    draught, 

Deaf  to  Bertrand' s  piteous  entreaty,  while  Hebe  herself  profi'ered  a  cup 

^^  Stop  a  bit,  Hamish ;  do  stop ;  just  of  nectar,  and  a  minor  (but  esti- 

one  question  about  the  *  Mcintosh's  mable)     Olympian    satellite    mixed 

Lament,'"  the  piper  fied,  and  Ber-  it   with  water,   Hcrtrand  began  to 

trand,  in  an  instant,  was  overboard  think  that  he  would  cheerfully  pass 

without  a  cork-jacket  the  remainder  of  his  existence  in  a 

"  Mr.  Cameron  I  where  have  you  state  of  chronic  faintness,  even  un- 
dropped  from  ?"  The  voice  was  the  dor  the  supervising  eye  of  Jupiter 
voic^of  Mrs.  M*Killop,  and  perforce  Tonans  (in  petticoats).  Eila  was 
he  turned  towards  it,  seeing  at  first  bewitchingly  sympathetic ;  she  look- 
only  a  luminous  mist,  in  which  the  ed  at  him  with  all  her  eyes ;  and 
huge  red  face  of  his  hostess  seemed  oh  !  did  he  feel  better  now  ?  and 
to  roll  about  like  an  intoxicated  sun.  oh  !    would    he    not  put    his  head 

"  Where  have  you  dropped  from  ?"  against  the    cool    pillar  ?  and  oh  I 

repeated  the  voice ;  and  Bertrand,  mamma,  dear,  wasn't  eau^dc-Oolo^e 

slowly  approaching  the  group,  forced  a   good  thing  ?  and  oh  I  she  would 

himself  to  look  steadily  at  it,  and  run  and  get  some ;    and    oh  I    she 

replied,  with   a    sort   of    asthmatic  went,  and  brought  back  and  poured 

gasp—  on  his  handkerchief  a  subtle,  beati- 

"From  the  hill."  fied  essence,  surely  expressed  from 

"Nothing    wrong    with    Captain  no    earthly  rind-       And    then  the 

Pigott,  I  hope  ?"  hypocrite  tried  to  looh  faint  (we  can 

"  Oh  no ;  Captain  Pigott  is  perfect-  imagine    with    what    results),    and 

ly  well,  thank  you."  kept  on  being  only  **a  little  better" 

cc  But  what  is  the  matter  ?    you  for  a  rather  unreasonable  time,  dur- 

look  very  strange;  are  you   iU,  or  ing  which,   Moma   having  said  at 

only  lazy  ?    Oh  dear  me,  you  are  first  (drily,  Bertrand  thought)  she 

quite  pale  I"  was  sorry  he  felt  ill,  said  nothing 

By  this  time  he  could  distinctly  more,   and    eventually  went'  away 

see  "  his  angel"  and  the  other  **  very  (very  imf  eelingly,  and  so  unlike  "  his 

agreeable  girl,"  as  well  as  the  balance  angel")  to  get   ready  for  fishing, 

of  Mrs.  M^Killop's  body,  and  had  which  recalled  BeA^nd  to  himself, 

recovered  a  slight  command  of  his  and  he  jumped  up  hale  and  hearty 

senses.     Wherefore  it  flashed  upon  with  a  miraculous  alacrity  and  re- 
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novation,   announcing  that  ho  was        "  Oh,  I  thought ahem  1 — but, 

*^  quite  welL"  by  the  by.  Miss  M^Killop  is  coining ; 

**  But    you    must    keep    within  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  start  without 

doors,"  said  Mrs.  M*Killop.     (Hang  her,  would  it  f* 

it  \  she  was  medical.)  *^  Unless    she    has  changed  her 

**  Perhaps  I  had  better ;  yes,  per-  mind  since    luncheon,   she    is   not 

haps  it  would  be  prudent,''  quoth  coming  either ;  she  had  quite  g^ven 

lieriTViXidL^  on  the  reculer-pour-mievx'  up  the  plan:  did  she  «ay  she  was 

BautcT    principle ;    and   then,    '*  on  coming  just  now  ?" 

second    thoughts,   open    air  is   the  "  I — yes — oli,  certainly  I  thought 

best  thing;    but  FU    keep    in    the  so!" 

shade,  of  course,  and  I  think  FU  just  "  Very  well,  FU  go  and  ask  her.** 
stroll  down  by  the  river,  where  the  And  Moma  went,  and  presently 
trees  are,  and  watch  Miss  Grant  fish-  came  back,  saying,  with  Eila's  com- 
ing, and  perhaps  throw  a  jQy  myself  pliments,  that  Bertrand  must  have 
when  the  sun  gets  lower."  dreamt  it     It  was  much  too  wann 

*^  Very  imprudent,  Mr.  Cameron,"  to  go  out ;  and  she  was  reading  9ueh 

said  Mrs.  M^Killop  ;  but  Bertrand,  a  delicious  novel,  which  could  not 

hastily  retreating,  *'to  get  ready,"  be  parted  with  before  dinner,  and 

avoided  further  opposition.  then  only  with  a  struggle.     "  So,** 

A    few    minutes    later    he    was  said  Morna,  *^we  had  better  start, 

again  in  the  hall,  where  he  was  soon  if  you  are  quite  ready." 

joined  by  Morna.     *^  Are  you  really  Bertrand    having     abandoned    m 

going   to  venture  out  in  the  heat  half-entertained    idea   of    becoming 

already,  after  being  so  unwell,   Mr.  ^^  faint "  again,  was  ready  to  go  any- 

Cameron  ?"  she  inquired.  where  any  one  chose  to  take  him, 

**0h    yes,     it    was    nothing, — a  and  surrendered  himself  to  gloom 

mere  passing  trifle ;  and  it  is  such  an  and    misery — ^deep,   dabk,   fathom- 

age  since  I  had  a  fishing  lesson,  I  less.     For  all  his  pains,  poor  man, 

could  not  miss  the  opportunity."  — for  all  his  pains,  he  might  as  wdl 

*^An  age?  why,  it  was  only  two  have  been  on  the  top  of  Ondgin- 

days  ago."  frioch.     She  was    avoiding   him — 

*^Two    days    ago.   Miss     Grant!  that    was    evident     What  h(td  he 

absurd !  why,  it  is "    Bertrand  done  to  make  himself  so  obnoxious  ? 

stopped  short.     It   was  an  age  to  And  yet  ten  minutes  ago  she  was 

him,  for  he  had  lived  a  decade  in  full  of    the    kindest    interest   and 

the  last  twenty -four  hours ;  but  as  a  sympathy.     Ah  I  tliat  was  only  by 

mere  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Grant  was  the  impulse  of  her  faultless  heart  I 

correct     "  I  believe  vou  are  right,"  her  repugnance  had  been  for  the 

he  went  on ;  *^  I  -can  t  think  how  I  moment  curbed  by  her  pure  philan- 

had  forgotten.     Yes,   of    course,   it  thropy — that  was  all.     She   would 

was  the  day  before  yesterday.     Still  have  looked    the    same  looks,  and 

an  opportunity  is  an   opportunity;  spoken    the    same    words,    to    the 

and  besides,  I've  got  a  new  *  spider '  merest  costermongor  who  was  f orta- 

from  Campbell,  which  he  says  is  in-  nate  enough  to  be  afflicted  with  a 

fallible  on  a  day  like  this."  temporary  faintness  in  her  presence. 

*^We  had  better  start,  then,  and  And    then,     without     doubt,    she 

make  the  most  of  it,  if  you  are  quite  thought  he  had  misunderstood  her 

ready."  gentle  kindness,  so  that  she  was  of- 

*'0h,   quite— ^uite;    but    hadn't  fended,   hurt,   and  a  prisoner,   this 

we  better  wait  for  Mrs.  M^Killop  ?"  bright  afternoon,  aU  on  account  of 

'*  She  is  not  coming."  his  coarse,   selfish   infatuation.     It 
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was  certain  that  her  maidenly  feel-  laughter,  and  tossed  away  to  the 
ing  was  outraged ;  and  he  had  done  vagrant  breeze  the  eloquent  utter- 
it  Bertrand  did  not  sp;ire  himself :  ances  of  their  still  more  vagrant 
he  cunningly    devised    instruments  fancies. 

for  his  own  torture,  and  used  them  This  historical  spot  was  passed  in 
without  mercy.  Still  came  back  silence  (it  is  not  likely  that  Bertrand 
the  eternal  refrain,  that  he  would  even  recognised  it,  for  all  the  land- 
love  her,  and  love  her,  and  perhaps  scape  was  to  him  like  some  blurred 
years    of    devotion    illustrated    by  fiasco  of  a  photograph;   and  as  to 

splendid  deeds   done  for  her  sake    Moma but  we  are  not    going 

(and  of  course  under  her  immediate  to  pry  into  her  feelings),   and  in- 

eye),   might  at  last    gain  for    him  deed  the  silence  was  only  broken 

some  slight  response  from  that  pre-  once  or  twice  in  the  whole  journey 

cious  heart,    which  no    mere    man  from  the  house  to  the  Blue  Rock, 

could  hope  to  win  in  its  entirety,  and  then  on  this  wise. 

But  at  present  a  darkness  that  could  "  Terribly  warm !" 

be  felt  compassed  him  round  about  '*  Intensely !" 

as  he   went   awa^  with  Morna,   a  Five  minutes'  interval. 

charming  companion,  we  can   con-  "  Awfully  hot !" 

ceive,  for  any  young  lady.     Fortun-  "  Excessively  I"  . 

ately,  perhaps,  Moma  was  not  her-  '^Fine  fishing  will  be  necessary 

self  conversationally  inclined.     She,  to-day." 

too,  had  her  abstraction.  **  It  wilL" 

Just  such  another  day  was  this  Deep    meditation    on    both   sides 

as  that  on  which  these  two  had  paid  for  ten  minutes, 

their  first  visit,  in  company,  to  the  "  I    have    everything    very    fine 

river.     It  seemed  *very  long  ago  to  with  me." 

both  of  them.     To  Bertrand  it  was  "  That  is  fortunate." 

a  dim  passage  in  a  remote  and  other  Protracted  pause, 

life ;   and  to  Moma,  who  now  re-  "  This  is  an  African  day." 

called  it,  it   suggested  the   idea  of  **I   can  quite  imagine  that  it  is 

the  beginning  of    a  pleasant    song  exactly  an  African  day." 

that  had  been  interrupted,  and  was  **  Campbell's  spider  ought  to  do 

never  likely  to  be  taken  up  again  and  in  a  day  like  this." 

finished;  a  song  that  had  promised  ^*  It  ought" 

to  be  so  beautiful,  too,  that  it,  and  Ten  minutes  more  for  reflection, 

it  alone,  might  have  filled  her  whole  '*  This  weather  is  almost  intoler- 

life  with  music.     And  was  it  gone  ?  able." 

was  it  really  gone  for  ever  and  ever  ?  *^  It  is  indeed.     Here  we  are  at  the 

But  certain  feelings  are  too  subtle  Blue  Rock ;  shall  we  keep  our  usual 

for  analysis ;  or,  if  analysis  be  pos-  stations  ?" 

sible,   too  sacred  for  exposition  in  '^  If  you  please." 

words;   and  so  we  prefer  to  spare  ''^f^rt^oir,  then,  and  good  sport  I" 

Moma's    inner    consciousness    any  and  so  they  separated  and  began  to 

farther  contact  with  the  hrusquerie  fish. 

of  our  clumsy  touches.  Mechanic-  Bertrand  got  into  the  water  and 
ally,  as  it  seemed,  they  turned  their  stalked  slowly  np  mid-stream,  look- 
steps  towards  the  same  part  of  the  ing  like  a  disooneolate  heron,  throw- 
river  they  had  visited  on  that  first  ing  his  fly  to  right  and  to  left  with 
day;  passing  the  spot  where  the  mechanical  iiri|>artiality,  but  occa- 
trees  had  rung  with  the  water-spiriVs  sionally  halting  and  favouring  some 
lamentations,  had  echoed  their  light  special  spot  wkh  a  protracted  flagel- 
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lation,   as  if  he  knew  of   a   trout  ** outraged    maidenly  feeling"   sur- 

thereabouts  who  was  not  to  be  lured,  prisinglj  meny,  all  things  consid- 

but  might  be  bullied,  into  accepting  crod. 

a  fly.  For  about  an  hour  Bcrh^nd  Turning  red,  white,  and  blue  by 
continued  his  watery  promenade,  turns,  Bcrtrand  reeled  up,  discover- 
The  solitude  and  the  stillness  fa-  ing  that  his  cast  of  flies  was  entirely 
Youred  reflection — not  a  trout  rose  gone;  and  then,  floundering  and 
to  interfere  with  it ;  while  the  calm-  stumbling,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
ness  of  the  sunshine,  the  silence  of  to  the  bank.  *'  His  angel "  was 
the  woods,  the  sleepy  aspect  of  the  sketching  some  object,  between 
quiet  mountain-side,  and  the  monot-  which  and  the  fair  artist  his  clumsy 
onous  sing-song  of  the  nvcr,  mate-  person  seemed  to  be  for  ever  inter- 
nally assisted  in  piling  up  the  agony  posing ;  for  she  kept  craning  (if  an 
of  his  troubled  thoughts.  angel  can  be  conceived    to    crane) 

Before  him,  as  he  gazed  into  the  past  his  edges,  laughing  and  talk- 
river,   floated  two  images:    one  all  ing,  and  occasionally  putting  in  a 
that  was  lovely  and  perfect,  but  with  stroke,  without  ever  looking  at  him. 
a  sort  of  celestial  anger,  chastened  ^*  You  must  be  very  sanguine,  Mr. 
by    benevolence    and    sorrow,   dis-  Cameron,"  she  said, 
turbing  the  featpres  of  the  divine  ^'I — I   didn't    know    I    had    lost 
countenance ;   the  other  of  a  dark,  my  cast ;  it  must  have  gone  at  the 
brutal    type,    turning    in    Cain-like  last  throw." 
remorse  from  the  bright  figure  which  "  A  largo  trout,  I  suppose  ?" 
had    just  dismissed    him,   with    as  '*!    should    say    so.     Oh  yes,   a 
much   Fcorn   and  indignation   as  is  very  large  trout — immense." 
compatible    with    complete    purity  "  You  saw  him,  did  you  ?" 
and  elevation  of  souL  "  Well,  no — ^not  quite." 

The  dark  figure  turned  again  and  **  Perhaps  it  was  a  salmon  f" 

again,  and  held  up  his  coarse  swart  *^  I  daresay  it  was.'* 

hands    in    the   attitude    of    suppli-  "Or  a  pike?" 

cation,  almost  of  worship,  but  the  "  Very  likely  a  pike." 

diviner    being   shook  her  beautiful  If  she  had  suggested  a  dolphin, 

head  and  ever  waved  him  ofl*.  Bcrtrand  would  have  cheerfully  as- 

",0h!  is  there  no  hope?  is  there  sented. 

no  hope?"  cried  Bcrtrand  aloud  in  "And  what  are  you  to  do?  have 

his  agony.  you  another  cast  ?" 

"  Not  when  you  fish  without  any  He  had  a  dozen,  at  the  least,  in 

fly  at  all,"  replied  a  voice  (apparently  his  pocket;   but  all  lovers  are  !n- 

from  heaven),  with  a  symphony  of  different  to  truth,  so  he  said  he  had 

silvery  laughter.  been  stupid,  and  forgotten  his  book. 

Bcrtrand  gave  a  prodigious  start,  "This  has  been  quite  a  day  of 
so  that  he  slipped,  was  half  down,  catastrophes  for  you "  said  Eila, 
up  again,  down  again.  Entirely  looking  round  his  right  edge;  and 
ridiculous.  '  Whence  the  voice  which  when  he  had  executed  a  demivolt 
kept  laughing  all  the  time  V  He  to  clear  her  line  of  vision,  instantly 
looked  to  right  and  to  .left,  down  discovering  that  she  had  to  look  on 
into  the  river,  up  into  the  clouds ;  the  other  side,  involving  a  counter- 
lie  saw  no  one.  Was  it  a  dream?  demivolt,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
No;  there  at  last,  in  the  shadow  she  kept  him  prancing  from  ri^t 
of  the  trees,  blooming  among  the  to  left  like  a  bear  on  hot  irons, 
tlowers,  "  herself  a  fairer  flower,"  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  de- 
hc  descried  the  speaker.     There  was  mure  than  her  expression  all  the  time. 
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"Yes/*    replied    Bertrand,    "and  drawing,   and    looked  at  him,   and 

yet    not    altogether.       I    am    very  beamed  and  scintillated,  so  that  Ber- 

he — appy  now."  trand  was  one  aU-perrading  "  tingle  " 

"  Happy,    are    you  ?"    (pause    to  from  head  to  foot, 

crane);  "really?"  (pause  to  pencil) ;  "I  quite  despair  of  getting  that 

"  why  ?"  foreground  ri^t,"  she  resumed,  lay- 

Oh,  the  bewitching  unconscious-  ing  down  her  pencil.     "  I  must  give 

ness !      Oh,    the    simplicity !      Oh,  it  up,  or  I  shall  be  cross  and  dis- 

the  ndiveti  !    Embarrassing,  though  agreeable  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

—very.  "  Pray  let  me  look  at  it" 

"Why?    ahem!     because — ^hiun,  "Oh  no,  no!  not  for  worlds!     I 

ahem ! — you  see "  know  you  are  terribly  critical  and 

"If  you  would  be  so  very  kind  severe,  and  you  don't  give  quarter 

as  to  move'  just  the  least  little  bit  to    your  enemies ;    oh  no !"     And 

to  the    left--thanl^ !     Now  I   see  as    Bertrand    extended    his     hand 

beautifully."  (which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a'veri- 

"  May  1  sit  down  here  ?"  table  paw)  to  take  the  drawing,  she 

"  Oh,  pray  do,  and  then  you  won't  withdrew  it  with  a  bewitching  ges- 

have  to  trouble  moving  so  often.     I  ture,   and  hid  it  under  her  shawl 

fear  Fm  a  terrible  fidget"  with  Buch  an  arch  little  nod  of  de- 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  move  when  fiance, 

one  is — a — ^a— ordered."  "  You   talk  of  ^ving  quarter  to 

Could    anything   be    more  hete  f  enemies.  Miss  M^Killop,  just  tis  if  I 

and  no  one  could  be  more  conscious  counted  you  as  one.     Why  ?" 

of  it  than  the  hapless  speaker ;  but  "  Because  it  is  true,  Mr.  Came- 

Puck  ruled  the  hour.  ron." 

"That  is  a  very  military  senti-  "True!" 

ment"                                          x  "  Yes ;  you  don't  like  mo.     I  al- 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  in  that  sense,  ways  know  when  people  don't  like 

T "                                            .  mo  by  their  eyes.     I  think  a  great 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  army?"  many  people  don't  like  me,  and  I 

"  Yes,  I  like  it  very  well."  always  want  them  to  tell  me  why. 

"  Have  you  been  in  a  great  many  Now,  be  frank ;  look  me  in  the*»face 

battles  ?"  and  tell  me  why." 

"  Well,  no — ^not  many."     He  had  "  Whe — whe — when   I  look    you 

once  marched  with  his  company  to    in  the  face,  I  swear " 

looJc  at  an  electioneering  row,  and  "  Oh,   please,   don't  swear ;  but, 

be  pelted  for  a  couple  of  hours  by  look!   look!— oh,  do' look  at  that! 

Irish  patriots  at  Killygobslithereen.  What  is  it  ?    A  real  oraf  ge  butter- 

"  A  battle  must  be  delightful  ?"  fly !     Oh,  pray,  catch  it  for  me ! — 

•  "  Ye-es,  it  has  a  wild  excitement  do,  pray,  Mr.  Cameron !" 

which  is  always  pleasant  of  course."  Bertrand  was  up  in  an  instant,  per- 

"  I  hope  you  always  gave  quarter,  forming  all  sorts  of  acrobatic  feats 

and  were  merciful  ?"  with  his  legs  and  arms  and   hat, 

"  I — I  really — don't  you  know —  dodging  the  butterfly  out  and  in  the 

I "  trees,  and  among- the  tangle  of  black- 

"  Oh,   you  didn't !     I  am  afraid  thorn  and  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle, 

you  are  ^eadfuUy  cruel  and  "  (that  butting  his  head  against  projecting 

tiresome  cow  will   not  stand   still)  branches,   tearing    his    clothes  and 

*^  ferocious.     Fm  really  quite  afraid  wounding  his  body  in  many  places, 

of  vou."  The  butterfly  entered  into  the  spirit 

And  then  she  looked  up  from  her  of  the  thing,  and  flew  low,  and  Ber- 
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trand  had  a  quick    three  minutes  looking  rather  jaded,  to  be  sure,  from 

with  it,  resulting  in  its  capture.  long  contact  with  a  flannel  shirt  that 

He  brought  it  carefullj  imder  his  had  been  shot  in,  and  fished  in,  and 

cap :  she  bent  forward  over  the  cap ;  fainted  in,  all  in  a  mean  temperature 

ho  bent  forward  over  the  cap.     The  of  90^  Fahrenheit  or  sa 

streamers  of  a  ribbon  round  her  nock  **  Oh,  how  kind  t  how  very  good 

were  lifted  by  a  little  breath  of  wind  of  you  I  to  think  of  me,  and  when 

and  lay  on  his  shoulder ;  her  hand  you  were  ill !     Thank  you ;   thank 

touched  his  ;  he  trembled  all  over,  you  so  much.'* 

so  that  ho  collapsed  heavily  on  the  "  Let  me  dip  it  in  the  river  to 

cap,  the  cap  on  the  butterfly,  the  freshen  it  before  you  take  it" 

butterfly  into  powder.  "  Oh  no,  no !  I  will  take  it  jvit 

**  Oil,  Mr.   Cameron,   how  cruel  I  as  you  brought  it     I  never  thought 

how  cruel  I      You  have  killed   the  you  would  trouble  about  it,  or  think 

poor,  dear,  beautiful  butterfly,"  and  of  it  any  more." 

.she  looked  at  him  reproachfully  with  Bcrtrand    made     a     tremendous 

eyes  that  expressed  tears,  if  they  shed  cflbrt,    and    murmured,    in    rapid, 

none.  husky  jerks,    "I  never  thought  of 

What  sensibilitvl     Still  the  rib-  anything    else.      I    would    never—* 

bons  lay  on  his  shoulder  (the  acco-  have  gone  to  tlie  hill  to-day — except 

lade    of    a    thousand    knighthoods  to  get  it.     I  wish  it  was  a  thousand 

would  have  been  valueless  compared  times  prettier — I  wish  it  was  wor> 

with   that  blessed  contact),  and  in  thier  of  you." 

her  emotion  her  hand  still  clasped  *^  Can    anything  bo  worthier    of 

the  cap — would  have  touched    his  a  child  of  the  mountains  than  the 

hand — but  ho  shrank  from  that.  most    beautiful    thing    that    grows 

'*  Are  you  sorry  V"  she  said,  after  upon  them  V" 

a  pause,  during  which  Bertrand  felt  "  Oh  yes — everything  is  worthier 

as  if  his  eyes  were  being  drawn  out  —of  you." 

like  telescopes  by  the  attraction  of  Puck  was  at  him  again.     ^*  But  I 

hers — "  are  you  sorry  ?"  am'  sorry  you  had  the  trouble  and 

"  I    am    very  sorry — verv,   very  the  fatigue.    1  am  afraid  you  made 

sorrf ."        His    voice    shook,     and  yourself  ill  in  looking  for  it     How 

changed  its  key  with  every  second  kind  of  you !  but  if  you  made  your- 

word.  self    ill  in  looking  for  it,   I   shall 

"  I  believe  you  are  very  sorry,"  never  forgive  myself.     Tell  mo,  did 

she  said,    slowly  withdrawing    her  you?" 

eyes,  and  moving  back  so  that  the  **0h  no,   not   at    all;    I    would 

ribbons  glided  from  his  shoulder,    have  boon  ill ^"    He  was  ^ng 

gently,  Imgeringly,  inch  by  inch —  to  try  to  add,   "a  thousand  times, 

'^  and  I  forgive  you."  and  died  a  thousand  times,  in  such 

What  magnanimity  I  a  cause,"  or  some  absurdity  of  the 

^^  To  prove  that    I    am    not   an  sort,  but  Eila  turned  it  o£ 

enemy,"  said  Bertrand,  ^'  I  can  show  '^  Should  you,  at  any  rate  ?    Then 

that  at  least  I  have  tried  to  please  I  am  satisfied,  and "  (rather  a  tame 

you ;    I  have  executed  your  com-  climax)  **  really  very  much  obliged.** 

mission."  "Will   you    do   me  a  favour?*' 

"  What    commission,    Mr.    Cam-  cried  Bertrand. 

cron  r  "  If  I  can  I  will— what  is  it  f 

"White    heather.     Look  I" — and  "Will  you  wear  the  heather  this 

he  withdrew  from  the  interior  of  his  evening  ? 

waistcoat  the  hermit  of  the  corrie,  "Oh   yes;    I    will    begin    now. 
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See  1"     and  she  placed    it  in  the  "  Yes,  I  would  like  to  hear  about 

bosom  of  her  dress.     A— — h  I  Mr.  Baron.'' 

*'  Please  tell  me  a  story,  Mr.  Cam-  And  Bertrand  told  her  a  terrible 

eron,''  she  resumed  suddenly,  after  anecdote  all  about  junks  and  joss- 

the  flower  was  adjusted.  houses  and  ging»lls,  and  the  veils  of 

*^  A    story,   Miss    M^Killop  I    but  the  Celestials,  and  the  terrible  Bri- 

what  sort  of  story  ?"  tish  cheer,  and  mandarins,  and  the 

'^ About  battles  and  adventures;  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 

I   like  reading   about  them,  and  it  his  silks  and  furs  and  jewels,  and 

would  be  delightful  to  hear  about  the    palatial    bonfire, — ^through    all 

them  from  a  real  soldier  who  has  which    the  sword    of  the    terrible 

been    in    them,   and    done    them.  Barton  meandered  like  a  streak  of 

and    been    made    a    prisoner    and  lightning  caught  and  drilled  for  the 

wounded.     You  hoAie  been  wounded,  occasion  to  warlike  purposes.     The 

of  course  ?'^  story  was  lengthy ;  it  had  outfalls 

"No  —  yes  —  very  slightly  —  a  of    episode,    and   a    pretty    Inroad 

mere    nothing "   (in  allusion    to    a  dreary  current  of  its  own,  and  dur- 

tremendous  black  eye  from  a  brick-  ing    its  progress  Bertrand  made  a 

bat    at    Killygobslithereen,    painful  discovery — angels  can  yawn.     The 

but  not  romantic,  and  certainly  not  discovery  depressed  him ;  the  full* 

the  incident  for  the  moment)—"  a  flowing  river  of  his  speech  rolled  on 

mere  nothing ;  but  no  man  likes  to  with  a  more  languki  movement,  and 

talk  about  his  own  exploits,"  parti-  the    lightning    of    Barton    the  de- 

cularly,  he  might  have  addod,  when  stroyer  began  to  shed  rather  sickly 

he  has  to  draw  exclusively  for  them  gleams  on  its  sluggish  wave.     Still 

on  his   imagination — before  dinner,  it  went  on  to  a  point  where  Barton, 

"So  if  you  really  want  to  hear  a  after   having  lost  an   arm  from  a 

little  romance  of  war,  I'll  tell   you  round-shot,  received  a  sword-thrust 

about  an  adventure  in    the    Indian  through  the   body  and  a  contusion 

Mutiny    of    one   of    our    fellows —  on  the  head,  and  become  reluctantly 

Gibbs."  insensible,  might  reasonably  be  sup- 

"  Gibbs !  what  an  ugly  name !  posed  to  have  terminated  his  ex- 
rhymes  to*  ^  fibs,'  doesn't  it !"  ploits ;  and  here  Eila,  assuming  the 

Bertrand  admitted  that  it  did,  and  close  of  the  narrative,  thanked  Ber- 

also  to   "ribs,''  for  the  matter  of  trand  for  it  with  great  alacrity,  said 

that ;    but   Gibbs,    notwithstanding  it  was  most  interesting,  and  what  a 

his  prosodial  misfortunes,  was  really  surprising  person  Mr.  Baron  must  be 

a  tremendous  fellow — a  V.  C.  even.  — and    probably    she    might    have 

Still    Eila    would    have     none     of  found  hun  so  to  be,  if  she  'had  had 

Gibbs,  though  his  deeds  might  have  patience,  and  got  beyond  the  mere 

shed   lustre  on  a  de  Montmorency,  threshold  of  t£e  anecdote;  for,  <rf 

"  Well,  then,  another  of  my  friends  course,  she  had  only  heard  Act  L ; 

really  did  a  splendid   thing  at   the  and  fellows  like  Barton,  as  a  rule, 

Taku  Forts,  and  had  such  an  adven-  never  succumb ;  the  lopping  off  of  a 

ture  in   the  Summer   Palace  after-  limb  or  two  only  clears  them,  as  it 

wards ;  shall  I  tell  you  about  that  ?"  were,  for  more  vigorous  ftetion ;  and 

"  What  was  his  tiame  ?"  if  they  ever  condescend  to  die  at  all. 

The  hero's  name  was  really  Bar-  it  is  in  the  picturesqtie  Ohevy-Chase 
ton,  but  Bertrand  saw  at  once  that  attitude  of  fighting  on  their  stumps, 
while  rhyming  to  "  tartan  "  he  was  Bertrand  acquiesced  in  the  drop- 
unfit  for  service,  so  he  eliminated  the  ping  of  the  curtain;  he  felt  that  he 
disqualifying  letter  and  said  "Baron."  was  not  shining;  and  indeed  what 
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kind  of  a  figure  can  a  wax-taper  cut  compassion.      If   all  the   beautiful 

when  flickering  in  the  full  beams  of  women    in    the  world    were   with* 

Hyperion  ? — and  so  he  allowed  Eila  drawn  or  transformed,  what  would 

even  to  imagine  Mr.  Barton's  death,  become  of  us  ?     What  would  the 

That,  at  least,  lent  him  an  interest  knight  in  the  lists  haye  boon  with* 

which  could  not  belong  to  one  whose  out  the    Queen  of   Beauty  or  his 

voice  was  even  at  that  hour  contri-  lad j-love  in  the  gallery  f 

buting    to    '*the    thunder    of    the  **That    is    very  pretty.      I    like 

captains  and  the  shouting  "  in  the  that     Are  you  fond  of  poetry  ?" 

Long  Valley.  "  Devoted  to  it" 

"  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  mu9t  '^  And  music  f 

have  been  a  soldier !''  cried  Eila,  as  '*  There  I  am  a  fanatic." 

a  'sort  of  funeral-shot  over  Barton  *^  Oh,  I  see  now  why  Moraa  and 

and  his  glories.  you  are  such  allies  I" 

It  flashed  across  Bertrand's  mind  '^  Allies  V      The  villain  was  on 

that  he  had  better  hum   (archly),  the  point  of  denying  an  alliance  too 

'^  If  I  was  a  lad,  for  a  soldier  Pd  good  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety* 

go,"  but  he  curbed  the  inclination  nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  bis  sesL 

as  profane,  and  said  instead,  **  Surely  Love,   which    conquers   all    things, 

you  would  not  have  preferred  to  be  vralks  lightly  over    loyalty,  gener- 

a  man  ?"  osity,   and  all  the  verities.      ^'  Al- 

'^  Oh,  indeed  I  should :    do  you  lies  V"  he  repeated,  and  then  as  ft 

think  a  woman's  life  can  bo  a  very  compromise,  **  Are  we  allies  f" 

happy  one,  except  under  very  pe-  ^^You  act  as  if  vou  were,  st  all 

culiar  circumstances  ?    How  would  events,  don't  you  ?"  and  then,  with 

you  like  to  be  au  convent  under  tlie  sudden  eagerness  (who  can  say  from 

shadow  of  Craigi^frioch  for  the  rest  what  source  ?),  **  and   you  mar  be 

"     of  he 


of  your  days,  or  some  place  just  as  very  proud  to  be  an  ally 

bad  ?"  because  there  is   no  one  the   least 

^^That  fate  can  never  be  yours,  like  her.     She  is  too  good  to   be 

except  by  choice."  any  one's  ally.     It  makes  one  better 

'*  It  is  generally  a  choice  of  evils  to  be  with  her ;  she  is  the  only  per- 

in    the    world,    is    it    not  V    for    a  son  in  all  the  world  I  like." 
woman,  at  least,"  said  Eila,  with  a        How  beautiful  she  looked,   thus 

graceful  little  shrug.  animated  for  her  friend !     And  how 

*^  Oh,    please, '  don't    speak    like  delightful   to  know  that  she  cared 

that,"  cried  Bcrtrand,  with  genuine  for  no  one  else  (^^  the  present  com- 

earnestness.     It  gave  him  a    quick  pany,"   she  had    expressly    stated, 

pain    to    think    of    so  bright    and  ^'  is  alwavs  excepted  ) ;  and  what  ft 

beautiful  a  being  living  in  any  at-  goodly  tning  was  a  bcaiutiful  girl's 

mosphcre  save  one  of  perpetual  joy,  love  for    another  —  girl  I      Sligpbtlj 

radiance,   and    delight      '^  I  think  inconsistent    though    at    times,  as 

women,"  he  said,  ^^  beautiful  women  now  appeared ;   for  instantly  after 

clever  women,  and,  above  all,  good  her   glowing  eulogy,  she  laid    her 

women,  even  witliout  being  beauti-  hand  on  Bertrand's  arm,  and  said 

ful  or  clever,  have  as  fine  a  career,  '*  Hush  I  hush !  look,  here  is  Momft ; 

if  they  choose  to  accept  it,  as  any  lie  down  and  hide."      Whereupon 

man  can  have."  the  wretch  ^^  crouched  fawning  in  the 

**  You  are  beginning  to  be  grave  weed,"  and  Moma  passed  away  on 

— please,  don't"  the  other  side.      She  looked  jaded 

«*  I    beg   your    pardon,   I  won't  and    tired ;    she  was  carrying  her 

But  think  of    us    poor  men  with  own  basket  slung  over  her  shoulder, 
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and  her  rod.  Her  eyes  were  bent  followed  '*  poor  dear  Moma.*'  Me- 
on  ihe  ground  ;  she  was  not  looking  moranda — ^angels  yawn — are  some- 
very  happy.  At  sight  of  her,  some  times  illogical,  and  always  incom- 
emotion  of — what  was  it? — ^pity?  prehensible.  .  He  did  not  long 
remorse  ?  of  conscious  desertion  and  follow  Moma  in  a  straight  course, 
betrayal  ?  —  something  unpleasant,  but  soon  diverged,  to  the  lef  t,  and, 
at  any  rate,  struck  into  Bertrand^s  circling  round  at  top-speed,  managed 
heart,  and  with  it  an  impulse  to  to  head  her,  anoL  was  fishing  at  the 
•  dash  across  the  river  and  carry  her  point  where  he  ought  to  have  been 
things  for  her,  and  be  "jolly**  to  when,  half  an  hour  later,  she  came 
her  generally.  But  he  looked  up  to  up  to  pass  him  again.  Few  and 
his  beautiful  companion,  who  sat  short  were  the  words  they  spoke, 
leaning  against  a  tree  twined  with  Moma  had  had  bad  sport ;  Bertrand 
murderous  honeysuckle :  and  as  the  none — as  represented  in  his  basket, 
tree  was  clasped  in  that  deadly-  that  is ;  and  eventually,  after  various 
sweet  embrace,  so  did  the  influence  passings  and  repassings,  they  walked 
of  those  enthralling  eyes  wind  itself  nome  together  much  as  they  had 
round  his  heart  and  choke  the  gen-  walked  out  together,  both  regretting, 
erous  emotion.  Retributive  justice  with  wonder  and  animation,  the 
halts  not  always  ;  and  in  about  a  total  and  surprising  failure  of  Gamp- 
minute  Eila  said,  "You  had  better  bell's  new  "sjMder/* 
follow  her  now."  This  was  illogical,  Pigott  came  in  late  from  the  hill, 
also  unpleasant  and  found  Bertrand  already — rather 

"Oh,     please,     don't     send     me  prematurely— dressed     for    dinner,^ 

away,"  said  Bertrand.  and  about  to  descend  to  the  dmwing- 

"  Tou  came  out  to  fish  with  her^  room, 

you  know  ;  and  so  you  belong  to  her  .  "  Well,  Bertrand^dl  right  again  ?" 

— for  the  afternoon."  "  Oh,  aU  right,  thanks." 

"But  will   you  come  too  J    You  "Been  out  r' 

have  no  idea  how  interesting  it  is  "  Just  took  a  stroll]  by  the  river 

to  watch  Miss  Grant  fishing ; — she  for  a  bit     How  have  you  done  to- 

catches  lots  of  them — every  minute  day  ?" 

— most  exciting ;  do  come."  "  Pretty  well ;    dogs   rather  de- 

"  Thanks — no ;  I  must  go  back  to  moralised,   though.      Look    here,   I 

my  novel :  I  can  think  of  nothing  found  that  heather  for  Miss  What*s- 

else  till  it  is  finished.     Please  don't  her-name ;  rather  a  fine  specimen, 

mind  me.     1    shall    find   my  way  isn't  it  ?" 

home  by  the  bridge.     If  you  ford  "Beautiful,  yes;  but  I  found  a 

the  river  here  you  will  be  Me  to  bit  on  the  hillside,  and  have  given  it 

overtake  Moma.     Poor  dear  Moma  I  to  her ;  so  we  can  keep  yours  for  our 
looking  so  tired  and  bored  all  by  her- ,  own  drawin^room  table." 

self  t    Do  run  away  quickly,  please."  "  No,    I   shall,  give  this  to  her. 

"  And    you    will  wear  it  /"  Ian-  Fve  had  rather  a  time  of  it  witii 

guishingly.  the  thing.    I  stuck  it  in  my  cap  to 

"/i^  f    What,  Mr.  Cameron?"  keep  fresh,  and  it  kept  tumbling  out, 

"  The  heather !"  and  lost  me  a  brace  of  grouse  b}r  ^t- 

"Oh,  the    heather!    Oh  yes,  if  ting  across  my  eyes  at  the  critical 

you  wish  it  and  it  isn't  dead  by  the  moment ;  besides,  the  only  ptarmi^pu) 

evening.     Good-by — au  revoir.  I  saw  to-di^  rose  when  I  was  dimng 

So,  with  an  east  wind  wUstling  it  up ;  so  Til  give  it  to  her,  and  teS 

in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  his  her  about  it  as  a  hint  not  to  go  both- 

soul,  Bertrand  took  the  water  and  ering  again." 
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''As  you  please,'^  sud  Bertrand,  me,  thoiieh  it  was  very  pretty  toa 

and  wont  to  the  drawing-room.  Oh,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Cameron,  I  am 

No  one  there.  Presently  in  came  so  sorry  I  couldn't  do  what  you 
Mr.  M'Killop — bother  him  !  —  no  wished ;  the  poor  thing  was  too  much 
tSte-d-tite  was  now  possible :  then  faded."  Bertrand  was  undOTstood  to 
came  Mrs.  M'Killop — ^bother  nerf —  say  that  it  didn't  signify,  and  Eila 
how  loud  she  looked!  then  came  went  on,  ''But  this  comes  instead, 
Moma,  bother — no,  not  exactly  that  and  I  shall  wear  it.  Shall  I  wear  i^ 
— and  immediately  after  entered  Captain  Pigottf 
Eila  (in  blue)  ;  but,  alas !  where  was  "  Oh,  by  all  means." 
the  white  heather?  Not  there,  at  "Then  I  will,"  and  she  ran  air- 
all  events,  whore  it  would  have  ily  to  the  mirror  and  placed  one 
looked  so  well  in  harmony  with  a  bunch  in  her  bosom  and  another  in 
blue  dress.  It  was  an  occasion  to  her  hair  (coquettishly) — and  then 
sulk  a  little,  and  Bertrand  did  so  turned  round,  putting  her  hands 
(in  the  window).  The  sulking  was  down  by  her  side,  with  the  fairy- 
dramatic.  Men  entendu.  Thcro  was  like  gesture  of  a  playful  child,  for 
nothing  in  his  heart  but  humble  inspection.  "How  does  it  do?  la 
grief  and  a  sense  of  merited  dis-  it  pretty  f" 
comflture.  Prct^I   but  Bertrand  could  say 

Presently  in  walked  Pigott,  cool,  nothing,  and  Pigott  remarked  ioca- 

trim,  dry,  m  his  hand  the  bunch  of  li^ly,  "  Yes,  it  looks  very  weU ;   it 

heather.     He  walked  up  to  Eila,  held  literally  does  honour  to  ^our  head 

out  the  offering  with —  and  heart" 

"This     is     the    vegetable     you  He  was  getting  just  a  little  be- 

wanted,  Miss  M'Killop,  is  it  not  ?":^  yond  himun  endurance— this— this 

"Oh,  Captain%Mgott !"  cries  EUa.  groundling. 

"  Oh,  so  many  thanks  !  how  boauti-  Pigott' s  seniority  constituted  him 

full"  Mrs.  M'Killop's  daily  escort  to  the 

She  takes    it; — it    is    no  longer  dining-room,    and   ilila  ffll  to  Ber- 

heathcr — it  is   amaranth — although  trand.     "  Wasn't  it  kind  of  Capt^ 

the  gift  of  Pigott  Pigott  to  get  this  for  me  from  the 

"  On  the  very  tip-top  of  Craigin-  tip-top  of  Oraiginfrioch,'^  where  ifae 

frioch  did  you  find  it  ?"  ptarmigans  are  ?"  she  inquired  con- 

"  On  the  very  tip-top — where  there  ndentially  of  Bertrand,  as  tney  passed 

are  ptarmigan  I"  from  the  drawing-room ;  "  but  do  you 

'*  On  the  very  tip-top^  where  there  think,  entre  nous,  it  bored  him  f    I 

are  ptarmigan  ?    Delightful !"  should  be  in  despair  if  I  thought  I 

"  The  only  ptarmi^n  I  saw  to-day  had  bored  him." 
rose  when   I  was  tearing   up    that  "  It  was  a  great  privilege  for  Cap- 
plant."                           •  •  tain  Pigott  to  have  the  £ippines8  of 

"  IIow  tiresome  I    and    did    you  doing  anything  to  give  you  pleasoie,'* 

carry  it  all  tho  way  down,  yourself."  said  Bertrand,  grimly. 

"  All  tho  way  in  my  hat ;  as  a  "  He   if   very  good-natured  and 

proof,  it  tumbled  across  my  eyes  and  kind,  is  he  not  r' 

made  me  miss  a  brace  of  grouse."  "  Very." 

"What  a  pityl  but  how  kind  of  "He  has  such  a  nice  kind  face, 

you  to  get  it  for  me,  and  to  go  miss-  has  he  not  ?" 

ing  grouse  and  ptarmigans  to  oblige  "  Yes." 

me  1    Thank    you   so   much — it  is  "  Like  a  good  dog's,  isn*t  it  f^ 

quito  beautiful;    a    finer  plant,    I  '* Ha  I   ha  I   yes,  not  bad 

Uiink,  than  Mr.   Cameron  brought  rather  like  a  dog's,  certainly.^ 
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**  A  good  dog's,  though,  and  that  Peri  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  discon- 

is  not  the  least  laughahle,  for  a  good  solate,  now  admitted  for  one  instant 

dog's  face  is  the  jpleasantest  face  in  within    the   glittering  portals,   and 

the  world — to  me.  the  next  expelled  from  it  Vy  ttfe 

Not  being  a  dog  of  any  sort,  lightning  e^e  of  the  ayenging  ang6L 
there  was  clearly  nothing  for  Ber-  Like  Jeanie  pining  for  Jamie,  he 
tvand  but  to  sulk  after  that  All  b^an  to  '^gane  like  a  ghaist  and 
flirough  dinner  Eila  was  perversely  caredna  to  spin^' — ^tbat  is,  io  shoot 
enchanting,  and  Bertrand  was  in  and  or  fish,  or  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or 
out  of  the  sulks  a  score  of  times  at  hold  commune  with  Pigott  or  any 
the  least;  the  trying  part  of  it  all  other  flesh  c^  man,  save  only  wiui 
being  that  she  never  appeared  to  her,  who  by  a  word  could  miJce  him 
know  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  blessedest  of  mortals,  and  by  a 
in  a  state  of  dignity,  and  when  in  a  look  could  cause  him  to  peak,  and 
state  of  delight,  penitence,  worship,  pine,  and  dwindle.  He  had  no 
or  what  not.  The  same  sort  of  quarrel  with  Pigott,  quite  the  re- 
thing  went  on  in  the  drawing-room,  verse — but  he  avoided  a  tiM^teU 
where  Eila  cajoled  her  father  and  with  that  ofQcer  as  be  would  hare 
the  two  ecartists  into  playing  whist  shunned  the  plague,  ignoring  iht 
with  her,  so  that  Moma  and  Ber-  smoking-room  and  the  boudoir  sa- 
trand  were  left  to  a  dismal  t^t^-f^^;  cred  to  honfie  camaraderie^  and 
then  she  thrc^w  up  the  cards  after  rushing  to  bed  of  nights  with  a 
the  first  rubbeo^  alleging  a  head-  hasty  **  tired  as  a  dog,  old  fellow 
ache ;  then  she  coaxed  Morna  to  — cKu-not  smoke  to-night — ^really 
sing,  and  when  Bertrand  approached,  can't"  Pigott,  of  course,  knew  the 
with  earnest  pleading  eyes,  to  seat  state  of  the  case  as  well  as,  if  not 
himself  by  her,  snubbed  him  in-  better  than,  his  frfend;  but  though 
stantly  by  rising,  and  *' though  so  he  said  to  himsetf  that  the  present 
sorry  to  be  unsociable,  really  wish-  juncture  was  not  gay,  still  he  was 
ing  to  sit  quite  quiet  by  the  win-  certain  that  to  endure  it  was  the  less 
dow,  for  her  headache's  sake,  if  he  of  two  evils,  the  alternative  being  to 
didn't  mind."  And  so  the  evening  become  confidant,  and  listen  to  his 
passed,  and  much  in  the  same  way  friend's  eternal  maunderines  about 
passed  the  next  few  days,  as  regara-  tlutt  girl,  for  ever  harvesting  with 
ed  the  relations  of  Eila  and  Moma  her  unqtdet  eyes, 
and  Bertrand ;  the  latter  now  like  the 


CHAPTER   XL 

The  arrival  of  the  day  of  ^*  the  so  that  the  bill  of  fare  held  oat  in- 
gathering" brought  a  diversion,  not  ducements  to  all  the  world^'  and 
unwelcome,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the  everybody  said  that  all  the  woiid 
performers  in  this  tragi-comedy.  would  be  there.    The  weather  was 

It  was  to  be  a  day  full  of  events ;  splendid,  and  so  the  party  were  con- 

for  not  only  was  there  to  be  *^a  veyed    to    the    scene    of  action — 

gathering"  and  a  ball,  but^  as  an  in-  about  fourteen  miles  distant — in  an 

terlude,  suggested,  no  doubt^  by  the  open  brake ;  Mrs.  M*KiIlop  having 

expected  concourse  of  '^  the  country-  covenanted  that  a  certain  absence 

side,"  the  candidate  for  the  boroughs  of  state  ih  the  diaracter  of  4ic  ve- 

was  in  the  evening  to  address  the  hide  should  be  balanced  by  its  be- 

electors  of  the  town  of  Ardmartin  ;  ing  drawn  by.four  post-horses,  which 
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was  very  nobla  One  of  the  postil-  f  ul ;  and  confided  to  him  thai  she 
ionSy  indeed,  had  a  red  jacket,  had  selected  and  made  up  with  h«r 
while  the  other  was  in  blue — an  own  hands  a  bouauet  for  his  cost 
incongruity  not  perhaps  altogether  in  the  eyening,  wnich  was  ''with 
corrected  by  the  very  black  eye,  her  things*'  under  charge  of  M'Ken- 
which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  Uie  zie,  the  spectral  maia  A  minute 
genUoman  in  red ;  but  this  was  a  or  two  later,  Bortrand  was  a  little 
mere  matter  of  detail :  and  what  dashed  by  discoyerinff  that  the  same 
with  Hamish  on  the  box,  his  pipes  distinction  was  to  be  enjoyed  by 
adorned  with  a  banner  of  the  M  *Eil-  Pigott  and  her  father ;  but  rallied 
lop  arms  quartered  with  those  of  asain  on  being  assured  that  he 
M'Whannel,  M'Cuaig,  M'Kechnie,  should  haye  first  choice,  as  wcU  as 
and  a  good  many  other  rather  gut^  the  adyantage  of  her  adyice  in  fcds 
tund  septs ;  what  with  Mrs.  M'Kil-  selection.  And  ''  I  do  hope  yon  ase 
lop  inside,  blazing  like  the  fire  of  not  going  in  the  Highland  dress,  Mr. 
Baal,  not  to  mention  the  chaster  Cameron  f  *  she  added.  It  was  de- 
brightness  of  Eila  and  Moma, — it  solation  to  Bertrand  to  coofess  that 
must  be  admitted  that  they  made  that  garb  and  no  other  was  in  his 
K  braye  appearance  on  the  whole,  portmanteau  in  the  boat 
They  were  to  dine  and  dress  at  the  '*  Pm  sorry  for  that,"  said  Eila: 
hotel,  therefore  there  was  luggage ;  ''  because  almost  eyerybody  else  wUl 
they  were  to  luncheon  al  frueo  at  wear  it, — and  the  other  is  so  much 
'' the  gathering,"  therefore  there  were  more  distinguished  on  such  sn  oc^ 
hampers — ^bountiful,  well-filled  ham-  casion ;  it  looks,  you  know,  as  if 
pers — ^for  the  Gaimaryoch  cook  was  a  you  didnH  care.  I  had  quite  made 
good  cook,  and  the  mistress  of  Gair-  up  my  mind  not  to  dance  with  any 
narvoch  loyed  the  handiwork  of  her  one  in  the  Highland  dress ;  birt 
handmaiden.  Also  there  was  wine ;  now,  as,  of  course,  I  muMi  dance 
for  *'  there  is  to  be  no  nonsense  with  you,  I  shan^t  be  able  to  make  it 
about  the  champame,  M'Killop,"  a  law  for  the  eyoning,  which  would 
had  been  much  on  Mrs.  M'Killop^s  have  been  great  fun,  wouldn't  itf 
lips  for  the  two  preyious  days ;  and  It  is  yery  proyoking.  I  do  hope 
there  toa#  no  nonsense  about;  so  Gaptain  Pigott  is  not  to  be  in  s 
that  the  brake,  which  was  also  to  kilt"' 

bring  back  Messrs.  Duncanson  and  No ;  Bertrand  was  obliged  to  sd- 

Tainsh  for  their  yisit,  if  thoy  pre-  mit  that  his  friend  would  certainly 

fcrrod  that  to  trayelling  separately,  be  in  pantaloons, 

was  by  no  means  oycrhorsed  with  ^But  FU  tell  you  what  FU  dc^ 

four.  Miss  M*Killop.     As  soon  as  we  get 

Eila  began  the  day  yery  propi-  to  Ardmartin  Fll  send  a  man  brae 

tiously,  in  the  brightest  of  moods,  with  a  trap  for  my  other  things." 

She  was  kindness  itself  to  Bertrand ;  "  0,  please  do— oh,  thank  yea ; 

manoBuyred  him  into  a  seat  beside  yes,  that  will  be  such  fun.    Anqy 

her  in  the  brake;  told  him  it  was  sending  nearly  thirty  miles!    Tlttt 

a  comfort  in  going  to  a  stupid  ball  mil  be  delightful  I" 

to  feel  that  one  was  with  a  nice  "  I  would  send  round  the  wcrid 

party,  and  therefore  independent:  to — ahemC* 

hoped  he  and  Gaptain  Pigott  would  "  Now  I  wHl  tell  you  s  secret^*' 

be    yery    ciril,    and     not     desert  Eila  interrupted,  with  great  esrpest- 

thom ;    wished    to    know    exactly  ness  of  eye ; — "  I  sm  going  to  wear 

what  he  thought  of  her  new  hat  meuyel" 

^   which  she  herself   was  doubt-  *^  Really  P* 
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**  Tes ;  and  not  a  single  bit  of  tar-  look  like  a  ga^  fringe  attached  to 
tan.  That  ought  to  xm^e  them  Very  the  imperial  robe  of  purple  heather 
annrl"  in  which  the  hills  were  clothed. 
Who  was  to  be  made  angry,  and  On  one  side  a  certain  space  had 
with  what  purpose,  Bertnmd  did  been  told  off  on  the  level  for  the 
not  pause  to  mvestigate,  but  assented  carriages  of  the  gentry,  and  in  ^e 
unhesitatingly  that  it  ought  to  rouse  centre  of  this  was  a  m^-stafl^  from 
the  most  yiudictiTe  feelings.  which  floated  the  golden  banner  of 
*'  Mamma  doesn't  know.''  Scotland  with  its  ruddy  ramping 
'* How  lucky!"  lion.  In  front  of  this  position  two 
*'  And  not  even  Moma !"  kilted  companies  of  Rifle  Vcdattteeni 
**  What  a  triumph  ofjlnesie  r  were  posted — as  a  p;uard  of  honour. 
In  such  blissful  converse  the  it  was  allied,  but  m  whose  honour 
fourteen  miles  were  traversed  all  no  one  seemed  quite  to  have  ascer- 
too  rapidly ;  and  they  reached  the  tained.  This  mysterious  force  from 
ground  where  **  the  gathering "  was  time  to  time,  apparently  when  it 
to  be  held  in  about  two  and  a  half  had  nothing  else  to  do,  deployed 
minutes,  as  it  appeared  to  Ber-  into  line  on  its  leading  company, 
trand.  opened  ranks  and  vaguely  presented 
The  term  *'  eatherine "  in  its  arms,  re-forming  column  again,  and 
technical  sense  of  a  commg  together  standing  at  ease  with  a  precision 
of  various  clans  marshalled  in  war-  that  must  have  satisfied  any  alarm- 
like array  by  their  chiefs,  was  not  ist  as  to  the  safety  of  that  part  <lf 
strictly  applicable  to  the  meeting  her  Majesty's  dominions.  It  was 
at  Ardmartin,  as  the  clans  did  not  attended  by  its  band,  consisting  of 
parade  in  this  formidable  shape,  but  a  dozen  ramer  swollen-looking  Celts, 
came  in  independent  units  to  take  who  did  not  spare  themselves— or 
part  in  the  athletic  games  of  the  the  audience-r-but  brayed  with  tre- 
Gael,  or  to  look  on  at  them,  or  to  mendous  energy  during  the  major 
see  the  *' country-side  "  and  the  gala,  part  of  the  day ;  and  altogether  the 
and  fulfil  one  of  the  chief  en£  of  Volunteers*  formed  a  conspicuous 
(Scottish)  man  in  a  patriotic  con-  feature  in  the  scene.  Mr.  Talnsh 
sumption  of  the  fluid  staple  of  the  was  in  command  of  them.  -Mr. 
district  Tainsh  was  one  of  those  men  about 
The  ground  where  the  meeting  whom  all,  local  officers  of  trust, 
was  to  be  held  was  both  picturesque  emolument,  and  dignity  seem  to 
and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  encrust  themselves  as  by  an  ineyit- 
lay  in  a  small  circular  vauey,  sur-  able  law  of  nature;  so,  of  oourse, 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  that  he  commanded  the  Riflemen ;  *  and  if 
sloped  gently  down  to  a  perfectiy  there  had  been  a  Volunteer  flotilla 
level  centre,  several  hundred  square  in  connection  with  Ardmartin,  no  one 
yards  in  area.  It  was  a  natural  doubted  that  Mr.  Tainsh  would  also 
amphitheatre,  with  a  natural  arena,  have  been  the  admiral  or  commodore 
affording  the  athletes  ample  space  in  charge  of  it  There  waa  already 
for  all  their  cantrips,  and  to  the  a  full  muster  of  carriages  of  the 
spectators  the  best  possible  conveni-  country  aristocracy  —  indeed  there 
ence  for  looking  on.  The  country-  did  not  seem  to  be  a  nidie  for  the 
people  were  alr^y  clustered  in  tier  Caimarvoch  pvty ;  *nd  the  postfl- 
above  tier  on  the  hillside,  the  bright  ions,  demoraJusea  by  the  haii^ty 
tartan  which  belonged  to  some  ]^irt  bearing  of  the  family  coachmen 
of  the  dress  of  the  most  of  them,  ahready  on.  tlie  ground,  made  no 
male  and  female,  making  the  circle  proper  effort  to  assert   themselves 
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and    squeeze  -into   a  place.     Thus  *^I   am    sure   that    red    woman 

tiiey  were  in  difficulties,   but  help  drinks.'* 

was  at  hand.  '*  She  is  evidentlf  very  tipsy  at 

Pushing  through  the  crowd,  with  this  moment" 

a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  before  ^^  How  she  stares  T' 

which  and  his   local  influence   all  ^*  The  termagant  I" 

^ve  way,  approached  the  deliverer.  **  The  ogress  I** 

He  looked  very  hot  and  flustered,  One  can  imagine  that  the  j^ancea 

and  his  uniform  gave  him  rather  the  directed  at  the  brake  by  the  utterers 

air  of  a  fowl  trussed  for  the  table ;  of  such  sentiments  were  not  yery 

but  he  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  amicable,  and  so  estimate  the  weight 

people  in  the  brake,  for  he  was  the  of    the    guns    she  had    to  eogtpe. 

secretary  of  the  games  and  managing  Pigott    was    really    delighted    with 

steward  of  the  meeting — ^in  a  word,  the  sensation    they  produced,  and 

Mr.  Tainsh.  stared   in   a   pleased  wooden  wmj 

He  hailed  the  carriage  from  a  dis-  (acting  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  gon- 

tance   with   loud   greetings,    shook  boat  to  Mrs.  M*Eillop)  at  the  Indig- 

hands  tumultuously  with  the  whole  nant  heau-mande, 

party  when  he  came  up,  said  they  *^  Holloa !  here's  Bob  West  !**  hm 

were  rather  late,  but  he  had  post-  cried   out   suddenly,    as   ther   ap- 

poned    the   commencement  of    the  proached,  and  for  an  instant  halted 

punes,  of  course  (with  his  eye  on  beside    a   carriage    of   Yery  distin- 

Kila),  till  their  arrival,  and  had  re-  guished  appearance,  outside  of  which 

served  for  them  i^e  best  place  on  was    the    gentleman    in    queatioD. 

the  ground.     Then  he    jumped  on  "  How  are  you,  Bob  f 

the  back-step,  and  called  out  to  the  "  By  Qoorge  I  it's  the  Pig !"  (by 

postilion  with  the  black  eye  to  put  this  swinish   sobriquet    our   friend 

the  spurs  in  and  fear  no  evil     It  was  known  in  pigeon-shooting  dr- 

was  a  great  thing  to'  be  well  with  cles.)      "  You    here !      Wondoful  I 

Tainsh  on  such  a  day  as  this.     So  Where   have   you    dropped   from? 

they  drove  to  their  position  slowly  Awfully  glad  to  see  you.' 

past   the   line    of    carriages,    Mrs.  **ril  come  back  and  talk  to  joa 

M'Killop    (whom,    from    ner    first  presently." 

arrival    among    them,    the    county  ^*Do,    my    porker;"    and    they 

had  decided  to  ignore)   doing   her  rolled  on  again. 

best,  with  a  tremendous  double  eye-  '*  The  Jook's  carriage  1"  ezdaim- 

glass,  to  return  the  broadside  of  all  ed  Mrs.  M'Eillop  with  bated  breath 

the  epros  in  each,  rearing  her  head  (she  had  struck  her  tongallanta,  so 

up   like    some   terrible  sea-serpent  to  speak,  on  approachmg  Uie  gra- 

about  to  spring,  in  a  manner  calcu-  cious  vehicle^     ^^  Who  is  your  very 

lated  to  awe  the  boldest,  and  alto-  distinguishea-looking  friend,  Captain 

gethor    running    the  gauntlet  with  Pigott  f — a  noblemaxL  of  course  f* 

much  bravery  and  spirit  *^  Well,  he's  Bob  West    No,  he's 

*^  Dreadful-lpoking  person  t"  not  a  nobleman ;  he  is  a  lord,  how- 

"  Quite  an  eyesore  I  ever,  his  papa  being  the  very  dilapi- 

**  Pretty  girls,  though."  dated  Irish  Marquess  of  something 

*^  Oh,   no  I    very  bold  and  pert-  or  other.     He's  a  capital  shot" 

looking"  *'A   most    refined-looking    man. 

"  Who  are  these  men  f '  By    the   by.    Captain    Pigott,    any 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?"  friends    you    may    wish    to    give 

"  Nobody  knows  anything  about  luncheon  to,  will  be  welcome  here, 

such  people."  you    know.     Consider    the    brake 
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your    own    home,  and    use    every  patronage;  so  that  it  was  really  a 

freedom."  case  of  "  Nisi  Tainsh  frustra."    £Ua 

''You  are  very  kind;  FU  bring  perhaps  fullj^  realised  this,  for  she 

Lord  Robert  and  present   him.     1  vas  nscination  itself  to  him,  OTen 

am  sure  you  will  like  him."  going  so  far,  apropos  of  some  talk 

'*  He  looks  really  fascinating ;  does  about   bouquets^   as  to  promise  to 

he  not,  girls  V  confiscate,  for  the  use  of  this  ''beast 

The  moment  they  got  on  to  the  of  a  factor,*'  the  flowers  destined  for 

ground  Bertrand  felt  a  sort  of  chill  her  papa,  who,  she  said,  would  never 

presentiment   that  his  good   times  miss    them  ;^  whereupon    Bertrand, 

were  over  for  the  day.     His  confi-  unable  to  endure  this  levelling-up 

dential  intercourse  with  £ila  abrupt-  process,   cried  out,    "  Mr.  M'Killop 

ly  terminated,  and  he  saw  her  face  can  have  mine  I  it  is  heartily  at  his 

change,  and  flush,  and  brighten  with  service  t" 

excitement,  as  she  gazed  on  the  con-  "But  jou  havenH  got  one,  Mr. 

course,  recognising^  no  doubt,  new  Cameron,  have  you  f  retorted  Eila. 

worlds  to  conquer.  "I  said  I  had  some  bouquets,  and 

Instantly  he  was  jealous,  furiously  that  perhaps  I  would  give  you  one ; 
jealous,  of  everything  and  everybody;  but  that  was  only  if  you  behaved 
of  Tainsh  when  he  came  up  like  very  well;"  then,  when.  Tains)i 
a  conquering  hero,  swaying  crowds  had  eone  away  grinning,  and  she 
and  recalcitrant  coachmen  with  dis-  saw  that  Bertrand^s  face  was  furious 
gusting  omnipotence ; ,  of  a  tall,  and  dark,  she  added,  with  her  win- 
dark^  bearded  man,  on  a  private  somest  smile,  "but  as  you  always 
omnibus,  with  lavender  gloves  and  behave  well,  of  course  it  will  be 
a  binocular,  through  which  he  ap-  yours,  and"  (tottotoce)  "J  flattered 
peared  (the  vampire!)  to  feast  on  myself  that  you  would  not  be  so 
Eiia's  beauty  as  long  as  they  were  ready  to  part  with  a  gift  of  minsj''' 
in  sight;  of  Bob,  West,  who  wa$  Away douds and tcnmpests  1  away  I 
a  most  insufferably  pleasant-looking  avaunt  1  Retro  Sathanas  1  "  Part 
fellow,  and  had  his  eye  on  her  at  with  it?  I  will  wear  it  next  mj 
once ;  in  short,  of  every  male  being  heart  till  I  die."  But,  alas  I  this  is 
within  eyeshot  of  the  brake.  When  only  what  Bertrand  was  going  to 
they  were  safely  ensconced  in  a  capi-  cry  out,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
tal  place  at  the  head  of  the  line,  a  shrill  exclamation  from  Eila,  in 
Tainsh  said  "  he  would  now  go  and  chorus  with  several  hundred  female 
start  them,"  inviting  himself  with  voices,  and  due  to  the  letting-off  of 
the  easy  grace  of  an  emperor  assured  a  field-piece,  which  had  "played 
of  his  welcome,  to  return  to  luncheon,  bang  I"  as  HamfiBh  expressed  it,  in 
when,  as  he  said  to  Eila,  he  would  obedience  to  a  signal  from  Tamah 
take  her  orders  as  to  any  change  in  when  he  left  the  carriage,  and  which 
the  programme  she  might  like  to  meant  that  the  games  were  to  b^n. 
suggest  (surely  the  "  fellow  "  was  Then  in  an  instant  all  was  stir  and 
"riding  on  the  tip-top  of  his  com-  commotion,  so  that  Bertrand  could 
mission "),  and  also  bring  her  the  get  no  further  hearing ;  and  seeing 
list  of  dances  for  the  evening  "as  the  postilions  moviog  off  to  stable 
soon  as  it  came  down  from  the  their  horses  in.  the  town,  he  got 
printer."  Tainsh  was,  of  course,  down  hastily  and  ran  after  them  to 
managing  steward  of  the  ball,  and  arrange  for  the  despatch  of  a  mes- 
had  idl  the  arrangement  of  it  and  senger  to  Gaimarvocn  for  his  things,, 
everything  else — ^being  on  this  day  finding  on  his  .  return  Eila  and 
an   embodiment  of  pluralism   and  Moma  established  on  the  box-seat 
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(**  flo  cosily,"  the  former  said),  viee  Bob  West,  broagfat  back  that  noble 

Hamish,  gone  awaj  to  compete,  for  Lord,  who  prbved  to  be  ezacUj  as 

something,  so  there  was  nothing  for  Bertrand  had  feared,  a  most  engas- 

lum    but  to  get    inside    and   look  ing  fellow,  blind  to  Mrs.  M^KiUop's 

gloomily  on  at  the  athletes.  absm^ities,  observant  of  M'KiUop, 

The   games  were   like  all  other  frank  and  jolly  to  Bertrand  himsec^ 

games,  which  everybody  has  seen —  and  oh  t  so  gay,  so  easy,  so  uiMin- 

for  where  are  they  not  held  wher-  barrassedly  df^^nair  and  delightful 

ever  a  few  Highlanders  are  gathered  to  the  young  ladies,  especially  to  kor 

together,  from  Braemar  to  Borneo  f  upon  whom  Bertrand  felt  that  Bob 

And  a  goodly  sight  they  were.  West's  noble  eye  rested  with  mnch 

and  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  flower  too  admiring  an  expression, 

of  the  flower  of  the  lusty  and  stal-  '*  Now  you*ve  come,  my  I^^^rd/' 

wart  manhood  of  the  world  taxing  cried  Mrs.  M'Killop  in  delist,  **wrll 

sinews  of  iron,  and  straining  match-  have  luncheon.     Pray  step  in,  and 

less  powers  of   endurance,   as  the  come  up  to  this  end,  where  your 

hammer  was  hurled,  and  the  caber  Lordship  will  have  a  rest  for  ^his' 

tossed,  and  the  long  stem  race  run  back.** 

up  the  rugged  mountain-side,  and  So  his  Lordship,  who  was  not  the 

the  measure  of  a  tall  man's  stature  least  of  a  swell,  but  rather  accused 

cleared  with  the  lightness  of    the  of  being  the  companion  of  puW- 

hunted  deer, — and  the  wild  grace,  cans  and  sinners,  got  in  somewhat 

spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  glori-  crushed  by  the  homage  he  received, 

ous  "strathspey";  while  at  eveir  and  took  up  his  position    exactly 

feat  or  failure  a  wave  of  deep  sound,  under   the    heavenly    elevatioti   on 

like  the  rolling  boom  of  surf  upon  which  Bertrand's  angel  was  jperdied. 

the  Rhore,  came  from  thousands  of  Dashed,  moping,  miserable,  Bertrand 

voices  on  the  hilL    Besides  the  more  himself    allowed  one    person  after 

energetic  exhibitions,  the  less  vio-  another  to  pass  above  him,  so  that 

lent  part  of  the  usual  programme  be  finished  in  a  seat  at  the  door, 

was  duly  fulfilled ;  and  the  quoit-  whence  he  could  command  a  fine 

ers  quoited,  and  the  "best-dressed  view    of    Bob    West   handing    up 

Highlanders  at  their  own  expense,"  viands  to  the  box-seat  always  wfta 

paraded  before  <rften-puzzled  judges ;  some  pleasantry  which  "took,**  or 

and,   above  all   things,   the    pipers  proffering  goblets  of  champagne  with 

piped  in  emulation,  and  everywhere  remarks  of  an  equivalent  sparidc^ 

over  the  hillside  were  little  groups  and  generally  compassing  the  box* 

of  umpires,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  seat  "with  sweet  observances." 

a  competitor  doing  his  best  to  en-  And  yet  Bob  West  could  eat  at 

chant  their  ears — ^while    in    every  the  same  time  very  heartily,  and 

nook  and  dell  a  performer  not  yet  drink  really  with  spirit,  and  answer 

"  called,"  tortured  his  yelling  insbu-  Mrs.  M'KiUop's  questions  about  tbs 

ment    up  to  the  proper   pitch    of  ^^Ditchess"   whose  guest  he  wu, 

readiness,  so  Uiat  the  air  quivered  and  assure  Mr.   M^Killop  that  he 

with  the  sound  of  difibsed  piping,  was  making  a  capital  lunch,  bo  goi^ 

"  giving    a  mere  Englishman,"    as  dially,  that  if  the  thing  had  sono  <m 

Pigott  said,  "  the  feeling  of  spending  long  M^Killop  must  inevitalHy  Iteve 

his  day  on  board  a  steamer  for  ever  tackled  him  about  "  wool  '* ;  and  alto- 

in  the  act  of  making  a  temporary  gether  it  was  sackcloth  and  ashes 

stoppage  at  the  station."  for  Bertrand ;  and  when  Bob,  his 

The    luncheon -hour    came,    and  luncheon    finished,   stood    up,  and 

Pigott,  who  had  gone  to  "  look  up  "  was  begged  "  as  a  favour  **  by  tibe 
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box-seat  to  smoke,  and  did  so  with  have  wished;  but  he  hoped  to  visit 
his  back  to  the  company,  and  his  the  brake  before  rerj  long,  and  asked 
face  to  her  (who  ^*  blazed  into  him  for  Miss  Morna. 
eiehteen  to  the  dozen,*'  as  Pigott  ^  Oh,  Morna  is  very  well  and 
stmequently  reported),  the  cup  Terj  happy  I  I  left  her  in  charge  of 
quite  ran  over,  and  Bertrand  began  our  friend,  Lord  Robert  West — ^who 
to  think  that  a  permanent  residence  is  a  monstrous  agreeable  young  man 
on  the  tip-top  of  the  Cordilleras  was  — ^making  them  all  die  ii  laughing, 
the  Doom  to  which  he  had  better  You*d  better  go  soon,  or  ^e  lunch- 
consign  himself  with  all  convenient  eon  will  be  all  gone.  His  Lordship 
speed.  He  selected  the  Cordilleras  knows  what's  what,  and  has  asked 
as  a  nice  desolate  sort  of  mountains,  leave  to  bring  some  of  his  friends 
where  you  can  be  cosily  frozen  to  from  *the  oastie'  to  try  the  grouse- 
death  without  any  sort  of  fuss  or  pie  ;  go  soon  '*  — and  Duncanson 
trouble.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  made  short  work  of  an  old  man, 
in  no  hurry  to  move ;  and  when  he  with  a  gi^t  deal  of  untanned  hide 
had  asked  for  a  third  tumbler  of  about  his  body  (and  who  announced 
champagne,  and  b'ghted  a  fresh  that  his  model  in  dress  was  Gilian 
oigar,  Mrs.  M^Killop,  whose  foible  Glas  of  the  seventh  century  or  so), 
it  was  to  sleep  after  meals,  fearing  and  went  And  Mrs.  M'Killop,  re- 
to  commit  so  grave  a  breach  of  ed-  membering  an  old  dowager '  at  the 
quette  in  presence  of  a  future  Mar-  otiier  end  of  ^e  line  who  had  looked 
quess,  ^Hhought  she  would  take  a  spiteful,  but  whose  eye  ^she  had 
turn,"  and  impressed  the  vnretched  failed  to  catch,  took  Bertrand  up 
Bertrand  into  her  service  as  escort,  the  line  again,  and  having  polished 
who  went  with  her  mechanically,  off  ^e  dowager  by  remarking  under 
and  she  ran  him  right  under  the  her  very  nose,  after  a  careful  inspec- 
gims*  again  ;  for,  brave  at  all  times,  tion,  ^  Just  as  I  thought  I  Rouged, 
Mrs.  M^Killop  was  slightly  pot-  the  teeth  false,  and  the  left  eye 
valiant  now,  and  thirsted  for  the  artificial!"  marched  gaily  back  to 
fray ;  and  so  twice  up  and  down  the  her  cantonments.  Here  things  had 
line  of  carriages  she  passed,  tossing,  by  no  means  altered  for  the  better, 
and  fleering,  and  glarmg  through  her  Bob  West  still  occupied  his  old  place ; 
glass,  and  explaining  to  Bertrand,  beside  him,  talking  to  Morna,  was 
with  very  articulate  enunciation,  another  man  of  the  same  type,  with  a 
that  there  was  no  one  here  "whom  splendid  buccaneering  auburn  beard, 
any  one  knew  anything  at  all  about,  On  Uie  step,  in  front  of  Eila,  stood 
except  the  *  Ditchess,'  with  whom  Tainsh  rattling  away,  quite  un- 
{f>id  Bob  West)  she  felt  herself  to  abashed,  and  dividing  Eila  pretty 
be  in  a  sort  of  rapport^  From  the  fairly  with  his  Lordship— just  as  the 
line  they  passed  to  a  judgment  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  day  at  a  City 
"  best  -  dressed  HighlaiMlers,"  and  banquet  can  hold  his  own  with  afl 
among  the  umpires  whom  should  sorts  of  principalities  and  powers; 
they  find  but  Mr.  Duncanson  ?  while  on  tiie  ground,  waiting  for  hU 

**You  have  never  been  near  us,  innings,  but  occasionally  antlcipat- 

James!"   exclaimed  Mrs.   M^Killop,  ing  uiem  by  a  bold  swipe,  stood 

in  tk  quasi  hurt  tone.     "Very  polite  that  horrible,  bladc-beard«d,  laven- 

of  you,  I  must  say."  der-gloved "vampire  from  the  omni- 

Jcmes  explained,  that  having  the  bm,  who  made  op  for  his  disadvan- 

entire  cares  of  the  meeting  on  his  tegeous  posltioii  by  a  far-carrying 

shoulders,  it  had  been   impossible  ai^  rather  ^ainthre  play  of  eye.     Tt 

for  him  to  get  away  as  he  could  was  horrible.    Duncanson  was  on 
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tho  off  step  with  a  tumbler  of  Every  eye  in  and  about  the  oar- 
champagne  in  one  hand,  trying  to  riage  was  turned  upon  Bertrand,  but 
eye  down  ihe  auburn  buccaneer,  in  his  Highland  blood  was  fairly  up, 
which  ho  did  not  8eem  quite  to  sue-  and  he  confronted  them  all,  even  in- 
ceed,  perhaps  because  his  mouth  eluding  A^,  with  a  fierce  and  haoc^ty 
was  so  full  of  grouse-pie,  a  plate  of  bearing ;  then  said  in  a  cold,  acrid 
which  delibacy  was  Wore  him  on  (as  he  imaginedX  thoroughly-indif- 
thc  foot-board.  ferent-to-her  roice,    **•  Please   don't 

The  programme  for  the  evening  keep  one  for  me ;  Fm  rather  fastidi- 
had  just  reached  Tainsh  "  from  tho  ous  about  floors ;  and  I  don't  really 
printer ;''  and  as  Bertrand  came  up,  think  I  should  be  quite  equal  to  get- 
he  heard  a  great  deal  of  petitioning  for  ting  round  on  the  kind  of  thing  we 
this  dance  and  that  going  on  on  the  are  likely  to  have  to-night  So 
part  of  Bob  West,  Tainsh,  and  the  sorry."  And,  impervious  to  a 
murky  villain  down  below.  mournful,  pleading  eye,  and  a  sort 

**  Really,  Lord  Robert,'^  Eila  was  of  coaxing,  deprecating  pout  of  the 

saying,  '*  you  are  too  avaricious  I     I  lips,  he  turned  and  went     "  I  have 

have  given  vou  four  already.     No,  made  her/M2,"  ho  said  to  himaelf, 

no ;  I  must  be  firm."  with    savage    exultation  —  "  feel  I" 

**  Give  me  all  the  *  Hoolichans,'  And  so  he  had,  no  doubt»  and  all 

Miss  Klia,"  cried  Tainsh.  the  others  too ;  the  feelings  of  the 

"  Really,  Mr.  Tainsh,  you  are  too  latter  (not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the 

greedy ''    {N.  B.  —  a    noble    Iiord  former)  were,  however,  mirthful  and 

is     *^ avaricious'^  —  a    factor,    how-  derisive. 

ever  prosperous,  cannot  rise  above  '* What's  the  matter  with  him?*' 

*'  greed") ;  "bo  contented  with  the  laughed  easy  Lord  Bob. 

first  and  the  last:  and  then,  you  **Who»«  the  beggar?"  demanded 

know,  you  have  the  country-dance,  the  buccaneer.                           . 

and  you  would  insist  on  the  *  Bonny  '*  I   think  I've  seen  him  bcfore^*^ 

Dundee'  Quadrille."  said  the  Vampire,  still  in  his  blow- 

**  I  only  ask  one  favour,  Miss  bugle-blow  tones ;  "  or  is  it,  tell 
M*Killop ;  I  ask  you  to  make  me  a  me,  is  it  only  that  he's  so  like  Sid- 
sporting  promise— don't  read  the  ney  Bancroft  in  his  most '  walking ' 
composers  names,  but  promise  me  and  dignified  moments  V" 
all  the  valses  by  Strauss  in  the  pro-  *'  He  is  making  a  precious  fool  of 
gramme.  If  they  are  many,  I  shall  himself,"  cried  Tainsh,  who  was 
bo  in  Paradise ;  if  there  are  none,  I  perhaps  a  little  jealous,  and  at  all 
shall  go  to  bed — voiR"  This  (in  a  events  could  not  have  impertinenoea 
voice  full  of  the  grand  colossal  mel-  directed  against  the  floor  which  he 
ancholy  of  a  colossal  Alpine  horn  had  '*  arranged "  and  '*  managed." 
wailing  among  the  Alps)  was  Uie  *'As  he  always  does,"  gobbled 
Vampire's  contribution  to  Bertrand's  Duncanson. 

misery.     He  grew  sick  at  heart —  No  voice  of   defence  came  from 

he  would  stay  there  no  longer— he  the  box-seat,  although  Moma's  face 

would  be  off  to  the  Cordilleras  at  flushed,  and  she  Rooked  as  if  ahe 

once,  and  he  started  away  from  the  was  going  to  speak  almost ;  but  from 

carriage  in  that  sense.  inside  came  a  still,  small,  dry,  rather 

**  Mr.     Cameron  1"      lie    looked  languid  voice, 
round ;  she  was  calling  him.     **  You  *'  His  name  ii  Bertrand  Cameron, 
have  not  asked  me  for  a  dance ;  how  if  you  want  to  know,  and  he's  got 
unkind !    and  they   are    nearly  all  more  sense  and  '  go '  in  his  little  fin- 
gone."  ger  than  all  you  fellows  have  in  joor 
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united    brains  —  except    you,    Mr.  and  turquoise  top,  taken  from  her 

Tainsh,  and  you,  Mr.  Duncanson —  own  blessed  pocket     And  then  ho 

because    I    don't    know    you    well  heard  with  rapture  that^   althou^^ 

enough  to  take  the  freedom  of  speak-  her  card  was  filled  up,  still  for  haa 

ing  Uie  truth  yet     Poor  Bertrand  she  must  try  to  make  some  arrange- 

is  awfully  seedy.     He  had  a  touch  ment  —  AnglioS^  throw    some    one 

of  the  sun  on  the  hill  the  other  day,  over ;    and   learned,  with   a   thrill, 

and  hehasn'tbeen  right  since.    Til  go  that  she  had  quite  decided  (after 

and  look  after  him.     DonH  finish  aJl  mature  thought)  that  his  bouquet  was 

the  champagne,  Bob ;  you've  been  to  consist  of  a  blush  rose,  supported 

drinking  like  a  camel  for  the  last  by    myrtle-leaves,   jessamine,    and 

hour;"    and    Pigott    followed    his  heliotrope :  and  now  was  he  happy  ? 

friend.  And  he  said  he  was   happier  than 

He  did   not  find   him,   however, ^,but  he  had  no  words  to  ex- 

f  or  he  had  turned  abruptly  off  to  press  what  he  meant ;  still  he  looked 
the  left  and  taken  to  the  st«ep  hill-  it  pretty  fairly,  and  they  interogled 
side  at  once.  And  up  it  he  tore  strenuously  in  silence  for  one  brief 
with  the  energy  of  a  maniac  till  he  ecstatic  minute,  when  the  accursed 
wa&  spent  and  breathless,  and  per-  posters  arrived  to  take  them  back  to 
force  obliged  to  slacken  his  pace ;  the  town,  the  games  being  all  over, 
after  which,  in  a  little,  came  cooler  *^  except  the  shouting,'*  of  which,  by 
reflection,  and  then  in  a  little  came  the  by,  they  had  soon  more  than 
reinorse,  and  then,  in  a  little  more,  enough ;  for  presently  arrived  Ham- 
came  repentance.  After  all,  had  ish  M^£rracher,  furiously  drunk  and 
he  not  *^  abdicated  his  functions  ?"  minus  ■  his  bagpipes,  which,  having 
(like  the  Peers  when  they  don't  been  overcome  in  a  musical  contest^ 
happen  to  be  in  their  nonmd  condi-  he  had  (with  the  sensibility  of  a  de- 
tion  of  ^^  exercising  an  intolerable  feated  Celt)  obligingly  thrown  over 
oligarchical  pressure.")  a    precipice.    And    Hamish    swore. 

After  ail,  was  it  her  fault  that  she  like  any  French  soldier,  that  he  had 

was  so  attractive  that  all  the  world  been  betrayed  and  duped   by  one 

came  a-wooing  ?    After  all,  had  he  Parlane  M^Farlane,  beguiled  by  that 

not  himself  been  a  brute,  a  maniac,  "  nestee,    powterin'  pl5ckheed    and 

a  ruffian  ?    And  oh  I   that  look  of  r&scal "  into  inordinate  whiskey,  so 

tenderness,  sorrow,  simple,  guileless  ^hat  the  cunning  of  his  hand  and 

Woe  I     How  could  he  nave  turned  lip  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  dis- 

from  that  with  a  flinty  heart  and  graced ;  but  had  a  kick  or  so  left  in 

flintier     countenance  ?    Hang     the  him  yet,  for  he  would  fight  then  and 

Cordilleras  I   he  would  go   back   to  there  any  man  in  honour  of  Mr. 

her ;  he  would  beg  for  forgiveness.  M'KiUop  and  the  leddies-— emphati- 

And  so,  like  the  Ring  of  France,  cally  ^^  annee  man,"  not  even  except- 

having    marched    up    the    hill,  he  ing   ^^fechting    Geordie,"   who  was 

marched  down  again ;  and  there  was  understood  to  be  the  postilion  whose 

Ella  (having  exchanged  seats  with  honourable  scars  lent  a  sombre  dis- 

Mrs.    M'Killop)    sitting    inside,    all  tine  tion  to  the  M^Killop  equipage, 

alone,    looking    desolate;    and    he  Hamish  gave  much  trouble,  and 

went  in  beside  her  and  made  his  frightened  the  ladies  a  good  deal, 

peace ;  saying,  in  answer  to  her  earn-  but  was  eventually  captured  and  led 

est  and  even   suggestive  inquiries,  away  by  two   constables,   between 

that  he  J^d  been  again  '^  faint,''  ftnd  whose  grandmothers'  maternal  aunts 

promptly  receiving    eau-de-Cologne  and  Mrs.  M^Killop  hi^  WM  heard  to 

from  a  glorified  phial  with  a  gold  draw  (in  Gaelic)  coipciMrisons  alto- 
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gether  unfayourable  to  the  former  two  gentlemen  might  like  to  go  to 

ladies.     This    trouble  disposed    of,  the  meeting  and  hear  the  candidate 

they  drove  to  the  hotel  for  an  earlj  for  the  boroughs  explain  his  yiemil  to 

dinner,  where  all  went  merry  as  a  the  electors  of  Archnartin ;  he,  M'Kfl- 

marriage-bell — no  Lord  Bob,  no  Buc-  lop,  not  caring  to  go  himself,  think- 

caneer,  no  Vampire  to  cast  shadows  ing  it  nnseemly,  he  said,  as  a  mere 

over  the  banquet     It  was  all  too  sojourner  in  the  district^  to  mix  him- 

short,  however,  to  please  Bertrand ;  self  up  with  its  politics, 

for  the  ladies  had  to  rest  in  the  *'  Wl^at  do  you  say  to  going,  Ber- 

middle  of    a  somewhat  formidable  trand  f  asked  Pigott 

day's  work,  and  then  they  had  to  **  Oh  Til  go  wi&  pleasure."^ 

dress,  which  would  be  a   work  of  Bertrand  was  agam  in  spirits,  and 

time;   so    Mrs.   M'KiUop  withdrew  would  go  anywhere  or  do  anything ; 

the  young  ladies  the  moment  dinner  so  off  they  went,  leaving  their  host 

was  over.     When  they  were  gone,  to  devour  the  **  Money  Market  and 

M^Killop  suggested  that  perhaps  the  City  Iiftelligence." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a  chapel  the  saturnalia  had  begun  in  eameeti 
of  one  of  those  mysterious  and  nu-  and  as  Pigott  and  Bertrand  passed 
merous  dissenting  sects,  the  shep-  down  the  street  they  fouhd  th^a- 
herds  of  which  appear  now  to  exer-  selves  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  it  rared, 
cise  in  Scotland  that  supreme  poli-  and  screeched,  and  quarrelled,  and 
tical  influonce  formerly  enjoyed  in  danced,  and  hugged,  and  wept,  and 
Ireland  by  the  Roman  CJatholic  sang,  and  fought  through  the  town, 
priests  ;  and  in  thiij  building  a  large  or  reposed  in  sudden  content  in  the 
and  noisy  assembly  was  already  gutters,  or  philosophised  in  mat- 
congregated  when  our  friends  en-  tered,  broken  apostrophes  to  lamp- 
tered.  Much  whisky  had  been  im-  posts,  pumps,  and  such  other  objects 
bibed  on  the  ground  during  the  day,  as,  from  tne  nature  of  things,  can 
and  more  still  in  the  town  by  ear-  be  button-holed  to  a  certainty.  In* 
nest  topers,  who,  regarding  time  oc-  side  the  meeting  itself  there  was  to 
cupied  in  visiting  the  games  as  the  be  found  pretty  nearly  every  stage 
merest  misuse  of  golden  moments  di-  of  intoxication — the  furious,  the  im- 
verted  from  the  real  business  of  the  becile,  the  philosophic,  the  decbunftp 
occasion,  had  stayed  at  home  and  tory,  the  maudlin.  The  air  wm 
toped  earnestly.  At  the  games  the  loaded  with  alcholic  fumes ;  a  cubie 
whisky  had  *'  lain  *'  very  fairly  dur-  foot  of  it  resolved  into  its  chemical 
ing  the  day,  Hamish's  escapade  being  elements  might  have  produced  a  gftl- 
almost  the  only  call  upon  uie  services  Ion  or  so  of  fair  Glenlivet 
of  the  force ;  but  towards  evening.  Tells  of  impatience,  political  cries, 
as  the  carriages  roUed  into  the  town  local  witticisms,  personal  altere*- 
after  the  games  were  over, their  drivers  tions,  made  a  babel  of  strange 
had  to  contend  with  a  good  deal  of  sounds.  There  was  a  party  for 
staggering  latitudinarianism,  which  smoking,  and  a  party  opposed  to  it 
required  the  road,  and  the  whole  road,  — as  sacrilegious ;  so  that  pipes  were 
not  to  mention  an  occasional  bold  lighted  and  smuhed,  from  a  theo- 
slice  out  of  an  adjacent  field  or  two,  logical  point  of  view.  Then  botflea 
to  make  anything  like  a  satisfactory  were  handed  about,  sucked  m,% 
course    to   Ardmartin.     And    now  fought  for,  dropped,  broken.    Songs 
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were   called   for,    toasts   proposed,  who  was  recommended  to  the  atten- 

hissed,  cheered,  and  hooted.     Nerer  tion  of  the  boroughs  by  that  emin- 

was  such  a  wild,   orgiastic   hurlj-  ent  friend  and  adviser  of  the  '*  work- 

burly  in  any  place  of  worship,  save  ing  man,"  Mr.  J<^  Bright 

perhaps  that  of  Bacchus.  Under  the  aegis  of  this  great  name 

This  was  a  specimen  section  of  Mr.  Platt-Crump,  on  coming  forward, 

the  stratum  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  receired  with  immense  applause, 

expected    to  find   calm,  temperate,  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry,  middle* 

patriotic    Oonseryatism,     when    he  aged  man,  with  rather  a  hungry  face, 

leaped,  with  nine-tenths  of  his  party,  understood  to  be  a  burrister,  and 

down  the  coal-pit  to  look  for  it*  justifying  the  belief   by  a  certain 

Presently  there  was  a  lull  as  a  cosy,  confldentia],  and  withal  fluent 

procession  entered  by  a  side  door  method  of  speaking,  as  well  as  by  a 

from  the  vestry,   and  ascended  to  forensic  hab^  of  tucking  his  thumbs 

the  platform,  which  was  arranged  into  the  arm-holes  of  Us  waistcoat 

round    the    desk   from   which    the  The  people  shouted  '*  Bravo  P'  and 

^Meader  of  song**  on  Sabbaths  con-  ^^GoitT*  and  thus  encouraged,  Mr. 

ducted  the  praises  of  the  congrega-  Platt-Crump  went  it,  and  no  mis- 

tion.     The    procession    was    really  take.     He  began  by  saying  that  he 

sober.     It  was  headed  (of  course)  was,  before  everything  else,  **pro- 

by  Mr.  Tainsh,  who  **  conducted '*  gressive,*' — which  might  have  been 

the  candidate,  and  was  composed  of  true    once,  but,   by  his  own  sub- 

the  respectables  of  the  town,  with  sequent    showing,   was    at    present 

here  and  there  a  Liberal  laird  (or  rather  incredible,  Mr.  Crump  having 

rather  '*  bonnet-laird  "),  looking  as  if  apparently  got  as  far  as  was  possible, 

on  that  occasion  at  least  he  rather  until  some  one  was  kind  enough  to 

regretted  his  political  creed.  invent  a  bran-new  set  of  institutions 

A  certain  Bailie  MK)andlish  came  for  Mr.  Crump  to  '^progress"  through 

to  the  front  of  the  rostrum  and  was  and  demolish  wiu  his    inexorable 

sahited  with  various  cries.  hoofs.    He  then  jNroceeded  to  show 

**  See  till  Caundlish  !*'     **  A  sang  that  he  was  not  merely  a  reforming 

frae    Caundlish  I**     ^^Pit     on     yer  broom,  but  also  a  political  petard; 

specs,  man."      '^  Stick  in,   Byliel"  and  if  only  the  good  folks  of  Ard- 

^'Wha  boucht  the  deed  coo  ?"    The  martin  would,  be   kind  enough  to 

last — an  allusion  apparently  to  some  place  him  in  position,  and  apply  the 

ntionable  transaction  of  the  match,  he  was  pr^ared  to  blow 
e's  which  divided  the  sentiment  everything,  with  one  or  two  very 
oi  the  place— produced  a  terrific  up-  trifling  exceptions,  to  smithereens, 
roar,  in  a  slight  lull  of  whi<^  he.  If  he  was  asked,  **  Would  he  sup- 
however,  contrived  to  move  that  his  port  a  measure  for  the  abolition  <^ 
honourable  friend  Mr.  Tainsh  (of  the  law  of  hypothec  f*  Mr.  Platt- 
course)  should  take  the  chair;  and  Crump's  reply  was  that  he  woiUd 
a  storm  of  indiscriminate  howling  strain  every  sinew  and  muscle  to 
being  assumed  as  assent,  Mr.  Tainsh  get  it  passed, 
marched  into  the  {nrecentor's  box.  Of  toe  Game  Laws  f  all  his  energy 
bowed  to  pandemonium,  said  (amid  should  be  devoted  to  digging  up 
interruptions)  that  they  knew  the  that  subtle  r-r-root  ol  w  ,e£fete 
object  of  the  meeting  (which  could  feudalism. 

only  have  been  true  in  a  very  re-  Of  the  restrietiona  upon  Trades- 

stncted  sense),  and   that,  without  unions?  he  would  aay^  *^ Erase  from 

farther  parley,  he  begged  to  intro-  the  statute-book  such  a  discreditable 

due6  Mr.  Platt-Crump  from  London,  blot." 
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Of  the  State  Church  f  he  would  resulting  he  would  meet  hy  dealing 

cry,  *'  Down  with  it  t"  with    the   land    in   a   hold   spirit 

Of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ?   he  (Hear,  hear.) 

would    sign   the    death-warrant   of  If  he  (Platt-Crump)  swayed  the 

that  entirely  hloated  official  destinies  of  this  great  countiT,  every 

Of    Bishops    in    the    House    of  working  man  should  hegin  his  day, 

Lords?     he    would    sweep     these  to    use    the    impressive,   he   mirht 

sanctimonious    dotards    from    their  say    epigrammatic,    words    of    his 

pride  of  place.  illustrious     friend     John      Bright 

Of  the  House  of  Peers  itself?  (thunders  of  applause),  at  a  "free 
that  was  a  delicate  question,  hut  breakfast-tahle  ;^'  and — though  in 
Mr.  Platt-Crump  was  prepared  to  this,  perhaps,  he  advanced  boldly — 
face  it  with  calm,  and  ho  would  tell  starting  from  the  dictum  of  that 
the  Peers  (frankly)  that  vitality  great  man,  he  would  extend  that 
having  passed  from  them,  thov  freedom  to  every  meal  of  which 
were  now  a  mere  ** excrescence"  honest  labour  partook  in  the  course 
for  which  he  knew  of  only  one  of  the  day,  even  topping  up  at 
remedy,  and  that  was  *'  the  knife,  night  with  a  free  pipe  of  tobacco 
gentlemen, — the  incisive,  trenchant  and  a  free  glass  of  toddr.  •  (Frantic 
knife  of  radical  reform."  (Cheers.)  applause  and'  much  laughter.) 
As  to  University  Tests — ^but  they  Then,  of  course,  came  Mr.  Plait- 
were  too  nauseous  a  subject,  and  Crump's  peroration  that  there  was 
Mr.  Plutt-Crump  turned  his  head  only  one  man  who  could  secure 
aside  and  archly  feigned  a  tern-  these  inestimable  advantages  for 
pomry  sickness,  thereby  delicately  the  working  classes,  and  he  would 
suggesting  the  fate  that  awaited  do  it — ay,  he  would  do  it,  sure  as 
them.  Then  the  armv  in  its  pre-  his  name  was  a  name  before  i^di 
sent  state  must  be  aoolished,  and  bigots  and  oligarchs  quailed,  and 
some  popular  substitute  prorided —  tricksy  reactionaries  trembled  in 
(officered,  if  possible,  by  working  their  spangles  and  their  motley 
men) ;  in  its  present  state  it  was  (sensation,  and  a  voice,  **  Jimsie, 
intolerable.  Would  any  one  kindly  gie^s  the  dottle  o*  yer  pipe  I") — sure 
tell  hhn  why  the  sweat  of  toiling  as  his  name  was  William  Ewabt 
moiling  millions  should  be  squan-  Gladstone,  the  only  great  statesman 
dered  upon  a  $hamj  a  faree^  that  with  a  brain  (John  Bright  excepted), 
gilded  lordings  (ever  ready  to  the  only  great  statesman  witii  a 
batten  upon  the  inwards  of  the  conscience,  the  only  great  statesmmn 
working  man)  might  r-r-ruffle  it  in  with  a  heart,  all,  with  every  other 
the  haunts  of  aristocratic  sensuality  ?  item  of  his  svstem,  mental  and  cor- 
(Tmmenso  applause,  but  apparently  poreal,  entirely  devoted  to  the  people 
a  good  deal  of  local  irritation  about  from  whom  he  sprang, 
the  chairman's  scalp.)  Yes,  he  Have  faith  in  Gladstone.  Gire 
would  abolish  that  and  everything  him  a  following,  and  he  will  do  it 
else  —  everything,  that  was  to  say.  Then  came  the  obvious  deduction, 
that  weighed  upon  the  working  **  Therefore  rally  round  Platt-Ormnp 
man,  was  distasteful  to  his  feelings  and  support  first-rate  talent*'  Ana 
or  repugnant  to  his  conscience.  He  Mr.  Platt-Crump  sat  down  smilinc 
would  abolish  every  tax  that  was  among  the  ruins,  as  it  were,  <^ 
any  sort  of  restriction  upon  the  everything  except  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
enjoyments  to  which  the  working  the  working  man,  amid  hurricanes 
man  felt  he  had  not  merely  a  bias  of  applause.  There  was  hardly  ma 
but   a    claim.    The   deficit    thence  adverse  sentiment  expressed  even  by 
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the  soberest  of   the    audience.     A  deprecate  more  strongly  than  he  any 

very    mealy    baker,  indeed,   loudly  attempt  to  coerce  the  working  man 

stated  his  opinion  that    Mr.   Piatt-  into  an  unwilling  vieit  to  a  tea-gar- 

Crump  was   ^'naething  but  a  ble-  den  of  a  Sunday;  but  at  the  same 

therin'  speldran  ;"  a  view  supported  time  he  would  deprecate  any  attempt 

with  a  good  many  quaint  oatiis  by  to  shut  the  tea-garden  against  the 

a  mason,  perhaps  from  some  hazy  working  man,  if  it  was  on  that  day 

professioniJ  feeling,  that  though  a  his  pleasure  to  yisit  that  tea-garden, 

first-rate    puUer-down    of    edifices.  Murmurs  had  symphonied  the  whole 

Mr.   Crump  had  contrived  to  hide  course  of  this  explanation,   but  at 

his  light  as  a  constructor  under  a  its  conclusion  they  came  to  a  head ; 

very  compreheDsiTe  bushel     These  the  iteration  of  that  word  tea-garden 

reactionaries  having  been  eliminated  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 

after  a  tough  resistance,  Mr.  'Crump  of  the  meeting,  and  a  storm  of  dis- 

was    subjected    to    the  process  of  approbation  burst  upon  the  bewil- 

^*  heckling*' — that  is,  cross-examina-  dered    Crump.       *^  Remember    the 

tion  by  the  more  representative  men  Saw-fl-S-bath-day,  to  keep-—"  began 

of  the  meeting ;  and  here  his  success  the  ancient  querist ;  but  his  voice 

was  not  so  marked.     It  was  all  very  was  drowned  by  the  tumult,  from 

fine  and  very  easy  to  deal  in  a  set  which  anf  occasional  shrill  cry  shot 

speech  with  large  imperial  questions,  out  distinctly,  such  as  **  Awtheist !" 

particularly  when  he  had  nothing  to  **  BlSsphaymer !"      ^^  PoUv,   pit  the 

si:^gest  but  a  saw  -  and  •  pick  -  axe  kettle  onl"     "Doon  wi'  the  Fopel" 

policy;  but   every  locality  has  its  ^'Bash  him  on  the  heed,  TainshI" 

own  pet  political  maggot,  and  with  **  Stap  him  up  the  chumley,  Bylie  f 

a  Scotch  constituency  there  are  two  and  so  on.    Mr.  Tainsh  having  with 

subjects  at  all  times  tender,  sacred,  diflSculty  procured  silence, '  and  ra- 

and    ticklish  —  the    Sabbath    and  pidly    consulted    with    Mr.    Platt- 

liquor  (the  irreverence  of  the  collo-  Crump,   stated    that  the  candidate 

cation  is  not  with  the  writer,  but  in  would  make  an  explanation,  which 

the    deplorable  fact).     Mr.   Crump  after  a  time  he  was  allowed  to  do ; 

had  either  been  badly  posted  up  on  and  which  was  to  the  efiect  that 

these  questions,  or  he  had  got  mud-  what   he  had  said    was    merely  a 

died  by  the  row  and  the  alcoholic  casual,  ill-considered  rhfume  of  the 

atmosphere ;  for  upon  being  asked  general  feeling  of  the  Liberal  party, 

by  a  hoary  old  man  with  a  reverend  induding  Mr.  Bright  (cries  of  "  No, 

quaver  in  his  voice,  what  his  views  no ;  it's  a  big  lee  1"  Ac,   &a),   on 

were  as  to  trading  on  ^  the  Saw-ft-ft-  the  question.    For  himsdf ,  he  had 

bath''   (here    the  quaver  came  out  no  stronff  bias  either  way  ;  and  if  he 

strongly),  he  began  to  bounce  away  became  uieir  Member,  would  consudt 

about  the  working  man  being  cleariy  their   views    and  vote  as   they,  in 

entitled  to   buy  his  bit  of   bacon  in  their  wisdom,  might  du*ect     This 

or  his  bit  of  baccy  on  any  day  in  the  appeased  the  assembly  pretty  well, 

week,    and    (jocularly)    the    better  except  the  reverend  quaverer,  who 

day  the  better  deed.    Similarly,  as  Mt  the  room  expressing  his  convic- 

to  Sunday  places  of  recreation,  Mr.  tion  that    Mr.   Platt-Crump  was  a 

Plait^rump  thought  that  the  work-  **  Laa-o-di-cayan,"    in  .  aditition    to 

ing  man,  who  had  been  moiling  all  being  a  **  foolish  Galatian*^  and  ^^  a 

the  week,  was  not  to  b^  denied  such  tinkling  cymbaL'V 

amusement  as  might  be  in  harmony  Then  a  determined-looking,  stout, 

with  his  own  conscience.     He  was  red-faced  man  rose  and   said  that 

for  perfect  freedom.    No  one  would  a  question  of  grave  interest  to  all 
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thinkine  men  was  inTolyed  in  the  These  all  agreed  in  the  grand  testing 

proposiS  to  enact  a  Pennissiye  Li-  shibholeth    **  Gladstone,"    and    the 

quor  Law.     He^the  red-^ed  man)  worship  of  one  or  two  similar  fetishes 

hoped  Mr.  Platt-Grump  was  prepar-  were  matters  of  course ;  but  in  other 

od  to  grapple  with  that  question  in  a  respects   thej   often    differed.  .  An 

bold,  decided,  and  thoroiighly  British  opinion  that  was  dogmatic  in  ooeiy 

spirit  was  indifferent  in  another,  and  oa 

Here  poor  Crump  was  in  terrible  some  questions  there  was  open  aata- 

difflculties.    The  constituent  group  gonism  between  than, 
consiisted  of  some  five  or  six  boroughs. 

Thus  in  A  the  cry  might  be,  "  Down  with  the  Church !" 
"         B  "  "         "  Death  to  the  Rabbit.r 

•*         C  **  "         "  A  man  may  marry  his  grandmother  !*• 

"        D  **  "         "  Hypothec  no  more  r 

"        E  "  "  "  The  Sawbath." 

But  A  would  raze  the  Church,  and  ing  from  an  old  drilisation,  and  % 

yet  not   marry    his   grandmother;  highly  artificial  condition  ot  things 

while  B,  if   you  would  only  exter-  in  general 

minate  the  rabbit,  was  prepared  to       But  here  the  red-fiu»d  man  jumnad 

let  both  the  Church  and  his  grand-  up  and  said  that  he  was  a .  rfai 

mother  alone ;  and  so  on  with  infl-  man  (which  was  incontrovertiDleX 

nite  permutations  and  combinations,  and  that  he  had  no  relish  for  *^  hoona- 

difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  carr^  pocus.'*    **  Would  Mr.  Platt-Cruaip 

always  in  his  head  who  was  speechi-  kindly  abstain  from  hoous-pocusaing 

fying,    and    being    ^*  heckled^'    day  him,  and  say  *  yea  or  no  f     Woold 

after  day,  and  night-  after  night,  till  he  or  woula  he  not  support  a  P^r- 

he  hardly  knew  which  was  upper-  missive  Liquor  Bill  f' 
most — ^his  head  or  his  feet  Thus  spurred  to  the  edge  of  tha 

Thus    Crump  had   forgotten   all  precipice,  Mr.  Piatt  Cmmp  junq^ 

about  the  speciality  of  the  town  of  over  it  and  said  he  would  support 

Ardmartin ;  and  so  he,  in  his  diffi-  such  a  bilL 

culty,  thus  reasoned  with  himself:        There  was  a  solemn  portentowa 

*^  To  abolish  is  liberal,  to  oppose  is  silence  for  a  iew  moments,  and  than 

conservative,  but  you  can't  abolish  came  the  rin^^ing  voice  of  the  rad- 

what  doesn't  exist ;  whereas,  if  you  faced  man  with  these  words :  '*  In 

oppose  a  new  idea,  however  fallacious,  that  case,  sir,  I  shall  not  support 

you  are  in  danger  of  condemnation  you ;  and  I  think  I  can  pledge  my- 

as  a  Tory;'*  and   therefore,  after  self   that   nine-tenths  of  the   gan- 

vainly  trying  to  discern  by  the  sod-  tlemen  here  present  will  foUow  mj 

den  faces  of  the  audience  what  would  example. 

be  popular,  ho  stammered  out  that  it       Now  the  murder  was  out ;  the 

was  ^^  a  large  question — a  ^ery  large  querist  was  the  leading  distiller  of 

question,"  he  might  go  the  lengu  a  district  abounding  in  distilleriaa ; 

of  saying  an  excMwody  large  ques-  half  the  people  in  the  room  ware 

tion,"  "  and  a  broad  question"  into  somehow  or  other  connected  with 

the   bargain.     It   was   a   question,  his  trade,  and  the  entire  assamlilj 

he  was  free  to  confess,  which  had  tenderly  sympathised  with  it  as  oon* 

puzzled   his    head,  ay,    and   wiser  sumers. 

heads  than  his — ^being,  in  fact,  one        **  I  hate  humbug  and  cant,  air," 

of  those  complicated  problems  winch  added  the  red-fiu»d  man ;  '*  and  I 

abound  in  a  state  of  society  result-  move  diat  this  maeting  has  no  aoi^ 
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fidence  in  your  political  views ;  also,  stituent  iSock,  and  crouch  before  the 

that  they  are  entirely  unworthy  of  a  awful  eye  of  the  remedial  but  acid 

great  nation."  shepherd-in-chief. 

A  hundred  seconders  rose  to  their  "What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
feet,  and  Tainsh  was  called  upon  to  laughed  Bertrtmd,  when  they  wore 
put  the  motion  to  the  meeting.     He  clear  of  the  meeting, 
declined  upon  some  technical  ground;  "Think  of  it,  my  ^ood  fellow? 
and  immediately,  with  the  yells  of  Please  don't  let  us  thmk  of  it— it 
pandemonium,  a  rush  was  made  to  really  makes  me  feel  more  inclined 
the  platform,   and  the  last  things  to  cry  than  to  laugh.    We  used  to 
Bertrand  and  Pigott  saw,  as  they  be  able  to  look  down  upon — ^laugh 
left    the    place,   were  Platt-Orump  at,  if  you  please— the  political  l&e 
vindicating  his  character  as  a  pro-  and  customs  of  most  other  countries ; 
gressive  by  a  rapid  flank  movement  but  is  there  in  all  Eiurope,  or  per- 
towards  the  vestry,  heavily  salivated  haps  even  in  America,  to  be  seen 
by  a  mob  of  pursuers,  and  Tainsh  any  political  exhibition  so  low,  so 
besi^ed  in  the  pulpit,  dodging  mis-  filmy,  so  demided,  as  this  we  have 
siles  with  surprising  activity,  and  just  left  ?    You  blessed  Scotchmen 
holding  the  position  with  the  des-  shake  your  solemn  heads  over  the 
perate  valour  of  a  Maori  chief,  alone,  Irish    difficulty,    but,    by   George  \ 
surrounded  in  his  "  pah,"  but  resolv-  youVe  as  bad  for  old  fingland  as  the 
ed  not  to  be  taken  alive.  Irish  are,  or  worse ;  and  what  with 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Crump  Scotch  Radicalism  and  Iri3h  Fenian- 
was    eventually  elected.      He  had  ism    and    Ribbonism,    England ,  is 
been  more  successful  in  hocus-pocus-  between    Scylla    and  .  Ch^rybdis— 
sing  the  other  boroughs,  probably,  so  destined,    I    fear,    to    sink.     Plattr 
tiiat  no  opposition  had  been  started:  Crump  ought  to  be  stewed  in  some 
and  now  it  was  too  late  for  the  good  of  that  red-faced  ruffian's  whisky, 
fdks  of  Ardmartin  to  organise  one.  Apropos,  do  you  know  if  they  give 
So  Crtmip  went  to  Parliament,  and  any  decent  sort  of  suppers  at  these 
is  perhaps  at  this  hour  a  tractable  gathering  balls  ?" 
member  of  that  wondrous  majority ;  "  Oh,  I  suppose  so." 
and  if  so,  no  doubt  one  of  those  "  I  hope  they  do ;  it  was  a  wretch- 
poor  devils — ^those  dumb,   delegate  ed  dinner,  and  Fm  hungry  already, 
dogs  who  are  bullied  all  round — who  Well,  here's  the  hostel,  and  I  sup^ 
tremble  at  the  bleating  of  the  con-  pose  it  is  time  to  adorn." 

VOL.   CIX. — NO.    DCL?VL  ii^H 
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Thank  heaven  for  peace,  such  as  pressed,  the  mot\f^  not  al^rftys  difi- 

it  is  I     The  reign  of  our  Own  Corre-  tinctly  indicated,  of   his    subjects. 

spondent  is  over,  and  literature  may  The  ^c  critic  should  see  more  than 

again  begin  to  breathe,  and  it  is  pos<  the  book  before  him—  ho  should  see 

sidIo  for  books  to  be  I  tlie  mind  that  produced  it ;  he  should 

One  sign  that  we  are  not  so  much  be  able  to  catch  at  full  tide  the  cur- 
the  worse  for  the  interregnum  as  rents  of  thought  that  brought  it  into 
might  have  been  feared,  is  the  ap-  being,  the  mental  couvulsion  which 
pcarance  of  some  books  which  take  it  marks,  or  the  ripening  existeace 
their  place  at  the  very  extreme  end  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  All  those 
of  the  scale  from  that  breathless,  subtle  mental  influences,  which  are 
breakneck  race  of  the  historians  of  as  dew  and  sunshine  to  the  spiritual 
the  moment,  which  a  month  or  two  seed,  he  should  note  in  their  unseen 
ago  bade  fair  to  demoralise  us  alL  courses ;  he  should  be  able  to  ixace 
Such  are  the  thoughtful  Essays  on  the  idea  which  runs  through  a  life- 
religious  and  literary  subjects  col-  time,  sometimes,  like  a  riTGr-course, 
Iccted  into  a  permanent  form  by  invisible  through  the  trees  and  raT- 
Mr.  Hutton,*  which  will  be  ver^  incs,  yet  here  betrayine  itself  by  tho 
welcome  to  many  who  know  his  fresh  greenness,  and  uiere  all  of  a 
skill  and  power  in  that  art  of  critl-  sudden  flashing  to  tho  sun.  An  emi- 
cism  which  is  soiled  by  so  much  ncnt  \^Titer  (to  bo  sure  it  was  at 
Ignoble  use,  and  yet  is  so  worthy  the  moment  when  he  committed  a 
and  noble  an  art  At  the  first  glance  great  literary  blunder,  and  the  Phil- 
it  would  seem  that  to  criticise  criti-  istincs  were  upon  him)  has  latelj 
cism  was  a  somewhat  unnecessary  delivered  tho  conteinptaAus  judg- 
proceeding ;  and  yet  there  is  no  lit-  ment  upon  critics,  ubat,  they  are 
crary  work  more  delicate,  more  dif-  men  who  have  failed  n  jkheir  own 
flcult,  more  important  when  'well  attempts  at  original  composition. 
done,  or  dcmandmg  more  conscience  Such  an  opinion  is  a .  very  common 
and  care.  Tho  faculties  necessary  one  among  painters,  though  not^  we 
for  the  critic  are  almost  more  dis-  think,  among  writers  generally.  But 
tinctly  marked  than  those  which  are  we  are  not  much  mmded  to  reaiat 
required  by  any  other  literary  work-  the  imputation.  To  a  certain  ex- 
mon.  11^  must  have  the  power  of  tent  it  is  and  ought  to  be  true.  No 
close  observation — ^the  eye  to  sec,  man,  for  instance,  can  so  realise  the 
the  skill  to  analyse ;  ho  must  com-  difiQculties  of  art  as  the  man  who 
bine  much  positive  knowledge,  and  has  done  his  best  in  his  own  person 
confidence  m  his  own  power  and  to  overcome  them :  and  in  the  same 
judicial  authority,  with  so  much  in-  way,  ho  who  would  criticise  phdDo- 
tcllcctual  modesty  as  will  make  him  sophy  must  be  a  philosopher ;  and  he 
ready  to  perceive  excellence,  even  alone  may  lay  a  hand  upon  tho  ark 
outside  the  laws  which  usually  reg-  of  poetry  who  has  a  certun  consecra* 
ulate  its  manifestation ;  and,  above  tion  upon  him,  and  knows  at  least 
all,  he  must  have  true  sympathetic  what  is  the  divino  gift  which  he 
insight,  such  as  will  lay  open  to  him  undertakes  to  discuss.  The  attempt 
the  meanings,  not  always  clearly  ex-  to  do  in  one's  own  person  always 

*  Essays,  Theological  and  Literary.  By  R.  II.  Ilutton.  Strahan  &  Co.,  London. 
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increases  the  power  to  understand  comes  oyer  us,  and  we  cannot  but 
the  works  of  others.  So  that  the  feel  thal^  in  all  the  fulness  of  poetic 
sneer  becomes  in  reaUtj  a  declaration  justice,  such  operators  sometimes 
of  right  got  their  reward.  Imagine  the 
In  the  case  of  most  of  our  finest  mental  anguish,  the  never-to-be- 
critics,  however,  the  assertion,  as  a  revealed-or -forgotten  shame,  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  is  simply  untrue,  critic  who  had  committed  himself 
though  this  and  a  great  many  other  to  such  an  utterance  1  It  is  true 
spiteful  sayings  of  authors  are  much  that  so  vast  a  mistake  is  seldom 
justified  by  the  general  want  of  high  made  by  any  well-qualified  writer ; 
morality  in  criticism — a  want  which  but  it  is  a  salutary  reminder  to  us 
seriously  injures  the  weight  of  all  of  human  imperfection.  Let  not 
judgments  of  books.  There  is  no-  the  reader,  however,  look  for  any  of 
thing  in  literature  to  which  a  high  the  malicious  amusement  to  be  do- 
standard  of  morals  is  so  necessary,  rived  from  slashing  articles  in  the 
and  nothing  which  is  so  separated  scholarly  and  judicious  essays  of  Mr. 
ordinarily  from  all  moral  .consider-  Hutton.  They  are  divided  into 
ations  whatever.  The  fashion  of  two  parts,  theological  and  literary, 
untruthfulness  at  present  prevalent  and  it  is  with  the  latter  that  we 
is  that  of  personal  favour.  The  shall  chiefly  concern  ourselves.  The 
fashion  that  used  to  be  in  highest  essays  in  this  volume  are,  with 
acceptance  was  that  of  personal  as-  scarcely  an  exception,  upon  Poetry, 
sault ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  which,  of  all  branches  of  literature, 
that  ^e  most  popular  bits  of  criti-  is  the  one  most  open  to,  and  most 
cism  which  we  know  are  those  eflFu-  requiring,  the  critic's  study.  We 
sions  of  clever  spite  and  brilliant  say,  with  scarcely  an  exception;  for  in 
malice,  the  '^  slashing  articles  "  of  a  the  two  essays  on  George  Eliot  and 
former  generation,  in  which  all  the  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  these  writers 
art  and  skill  of  the  writer  were  taxed  are  contemplated  in  the  poetical  and 
to  make  his  subject  ridiculous,  and  creative  aspect  of  their  genius  ;  and^ 
impart  to  the  reader  the  same  sense  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose^ 
of  triumphant  mischief  which  made  those  essays  seem  to  us  (as  dqes  alsa 
his  own  style  buoyant,  and  stirred  the  criticism  on  Mr.  Browning)  so 
the  blood  in  his  veins.  A  certain  far  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  a 
elan  and  go  are  required  for  this  hooh  that  the  writers  discussed  aro 
branch  of  the  art,  and  it  suited  our  own  immediate  contemporaiHts^ 
youth,  which  is  always  ready  to  Hawthorne,  it  is  true,  is  dead ;  but 
attack  the  powers  that  be.  Maga  he  is  not  long  enough  dead  to  have 
herself  has  many  a  sin  of  this  descrip-  much  enlarged  our  conception  oS 
tion  on  her  conscience,  committed  him  as  an  author ;  and  George  Eliot 
in  the  heyday  of  the  blood,  of  which  and  Mr.  Browning  are  both  in  fuU  pofr- 
we  fear  she  is  not  at  all  ashamed  even  session  of  their  remarkable  ^ta,  and 
now ;  though  Maga's  vehemence  of  may  yet,  and  we  trust  wiU  yet,  do 
assault,  let  us  add,  has  always  been  much  that  will  make  Mr.  Button's 
accompanied  by  generous  recoeni-  essays  imperfect  and  incomplete  to 
tion  of  real  merits...  But  when  our  grandchildren,  with  an  eye  for 
we  recollect  poor  ''jMGrey  with  whose  benefit^  critidsn,  where  it  is 
his  complacent,  impatient  verdict,  made  permanent  in  a  book,  ought  to 
**  This  will  nevsr  do,'^  plafciog  be  written.  It  is,-  we  think,  a  mis* 
himself  like  another  Colossus  to  take  to  withdraw  sooh  essays  as 
bar  the  path  of  Wordsworth,^  a  these  from  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
shudder  of  terror  at  such  temerity  sine    or    review,    in    whidi    t&j 
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have  a  lit  and  natural  place,  and  to  clearly    prove    the    expediency    of 

gather  them  in  a  permanent  volume  keeping  silent,  at  least  in  the  more 

for  which  thev  are  not  adapted.     It  importont   judicial    capacity    of    a 

is  not   yet  three    years  smcc   the  critic,   until  time  has   "orbed  into 

'  Ring  and  the  Book  *  was  published,  the  perfect  star "  tfiose  boqIs  and 

vet  how  imperfect,  how  unsatisfac-  works  of  men  which  death  alono 

tory,  would  be  any  criticism  on  Mr.  can    complete    and    make   perfect 

Browning's  productions  which   left  How  much  more  instructive,   how 

out  that  wonderful  poem!  and  we  much  more  full,   is  the  judgment 

sincerely  trust  that  this  is  neither  which  can    be  passed   upon   tho66 

the  last  nor  the  greatest  (though  we  whose  lives  lie    before  us  —  most 

hope  the  longest)  of  the  poet's  works,  powerful  of  aU  commentaries  upon 

The  same  thing  is  of  course  true  of  their  works — in  the  calm  stillness 

the  other  great  writer  whose  powers  and  accomplished  meanine  of  thinn 

are  still  in  their  zenith,  and  whose  which   arc  past, — ^than  uiat  whidi 

greatest   production   may   yet,  for  has  to  bo   passed  upon  the  work 

anything  wo  know,  be  in  the  future,  which  is  elucidated  by  no  life,  and 

For  this  reason  wo  object  to  tho  re-  which  the  modest  veil  of  natural 

production  in  a  permanent  form  of  reserve   and  human    modesty   still 

criticism  upon  living  writers.     We  covers,   as   it  ought  to  cover,   the 

might  even  go  further,  and  say,  upon  doings  of  the  living  f    In  the  article 

very  recently  deceased  writers.     The  upon    Goethe,   Mr.    Button    enters 

reviews,  tho  magazines,  and  ioumals  fully    into    the    character    of    that 

of  the  day,  are  the  proper  places  for  amazing  man,  and  dwells,  as  all  who 

the  work  of    tho  day ;    the  work  have    not  entirely    yielded    to    his 

which  is  intended  to  bo  placed  in  a  fascination  must  have  dwelt  more 

Hbrary  should    be  complete.      We  or  less  consciously,   upon    the    in- 

$Te  sure  that  in  tho  case  of  such  a  adequacy  of  his  works,  great  as  these 

writer  as  Mr.  Hutton,  the  essays  we  are,  to  explain  the  astonishing  in* 

have  mentioned  have  a  .real  excel-  toxicating  personal  influence  which 

lence  which  justifies  their   preser-  even  now  he  seems  to  wield  over  hia 

ration ;  but  Mr.  Hutton's  example  adorers  —  and    which    Mr.   Hutton 

will  no  doubt  afford  an  excuse  to  attributes  to  what  Goethe  himself 

many  an  inferior  critic  whose  hasty  calls  "  dsemonic  influence.''    ^*  It  was 

and  crude  performances  are  thrust  not    divine,    for    it    seemed    unm* 

into  permanent  print,  for  no  better  tellectual ;  nor  human,  for  it  was  no 

reason   than  that  thrift,  which    is  result  of  understanding;    nor  dia- 

an     excellent    thing    in     domestic  bolical,    for    it   was    of    beneficent 

economy — which  throws  away  no-  tendency ;    nor    angelic,    for    yon 

thing,  and  makes  use  of  every  scrap  would    often   notice    in    it    a    oer- 

and  candle-end ;  an  admirable  qual-  tain  mischievousness.     It  resembled 

ity  for  a  housewife  perhaps — though  chance,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrated 

even  a  housewife  would  sometimes  nothing;    but  was  like  providence^ 

be  the  better  for  knowing  whien  to  inasmuch  as  it  showed  symptoms 

throw  away.  of   continuity."     This    is   the   de- 

We  have  relieved  our  conscience,  scription  that  Goethe  himself  gives 

and  now  let  us  pass  on  to  our  more  of   the  marvellous  personal  power 

agreeable  work.      The    three   first  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  some 

essays    in    this  volume — ^those   on  individuals  possess,  in  absolute  in- 

Goethe,   Wordsworth,  and   ShoUey  dependence'  of  their  own  claims  to 

— are  models  of  sound  and  delicate  regard,  or  right  to  rule  over  others, 

criticism ;   and  nothing  could  more  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  not 
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always  *^  the  first  and  best»  either  in  to  admire,  that  they  could  be  of  no 
mor^  nature  or  abilities,'^  who  pos-  further  service  to  him.  Thus  he 
sess  this  gift  It  is  a  power  about  separated  himself — ^not  without  tugs 
which  no  man  can  reason,  which  we  at  his  own  heart-strings,  which  he 
obey  or  resist  with  instinctive  got  rid  of  by  means  of  *^^e 
vehemence,  feeling  that  there  can  loveliest  lyrics,"  and  much  benm 
be  no  .  middle  way.  To  this  to  the  poetry-reading  world — from 
**  dasmonic  influence,  this  mag-  one  after  another  of  the  womeo 
netic  forcTo,  Mr.  Hutton  attri-  whom  he  professed  to  love,  and 
butes  the  wonderful  ascendancy  who  loved  him;  doing  on  principle 
which  Goethe  has  acquired  over  the  what  other  men  are  universallj 
minds  of  men— a  something  al-  condemned  as  scoundrels  for  doing 
together  irrespective  of  his  genius,  on  the  pressure  of  temptation — a 
Mr.  Hutton  defines  this  special  quality  peculiarity  which  his  biographers 
OS  ^^ presence  of  mind  in  combination  scarcely  venture  to  blame,  and 
with  a  keen  knowledge  of  men  f  but  which  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged 
this,  we  think,  is  an  inadequate  is  permissible  in  a  man  whose 
description.  Is  it  not  more  truly  mental  greatness  places  him  above 
the  power  of  a  severely  self-con-  the  sway  of  ordinary  morals, 
tained  and  uncommunicative  nature,  Goethe  was  not  rmfaithf ul  on  the 
wrapping  itself  in  a  splendid  veil  of  common  ground  of  fickle  affections, 
superficial  emotion,  and  even  pas-  or  because  the  beauty  or  attractions 
sion,  such  as  lights  up  its  surface  of  another  love  tempted  him  from 
brilliantly,  without  ever  warming  the  first — ^but  because  he  had  piade 
its  heart  over  the  simpler,  less  com-  up  his  mind  on  mature  and  philo- 
plex  natures,  which  accept  the  sopbical  reflection  that  he  had  got 
superficial  as  real,  and  are  pene-  the  full  intellectual  and  spiritual 
trated  and  consumed  by  the  flame  benefit  of  his  love,  and  that  it  was 
which  merely  illuminates  and  never  now  expedient  to  go  on  to  "  fresh, 
melts  the  other  ?  This,  it  may  be  fields  and  pastures  •  new."  This 
said,  would  be  no  explanation  of  his  frightful  philosophy  of  the  matter, 
influence  over  Schiller,  for  example,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  thftt 
or,  still  more  remarkably,  over  our  modesty  and  reserve  with  which 
own  countryman,  Carlyle.  But  we  in  this  country  it  is  our  principle 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  (however  broken  in  practice)  to 
this ;  for  absolute  Sincerity  is  always  shroud  all  interchanges  of  sentiment 
more  or  less  deceivable,  in  the  noble  which  do  not  end  in  marriage,  have 
way  of  incapacity  to  comprehend  filled  German  literature  with  an 
the  Insincere.  innocent  seraglio  of  Goethe^s  aban- 
Goethe's  insincerity,  however,  doned  loves.  Modesty  of  this  do^ 
is  nothing  to  be  apologetic  about,  scription,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not 
as  if  it  were  the  defect  and  a  German  attribute..  No  Teuton 
weakness  of  his  character.  On  lover,  even  in  these  dayd  whioh 
the  contrary,  it  was  its  principle,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  ,80 
and  in  one  way  its  strength.  He  many  new  attributes  in  the  Ten- 
was  as  open,  perhaps  more  open,  to  tonic  character  undreamed  of  a 
the  loves  and  sympathies  common  few  years  ago,  has  yet  thought  of 
to  humanity  than  other  men ;  where  inventing  for  it  the  grace  of  reserve 
he  differed  from  other  men  was  in  in  its  love-affidrs;  and  according]h|r. 
his  power  of  subduing  them^  and  everybody  knows  all  about  Qie 
putting  them  away  from  him  when  Gretchens,  Lili^  Fredrikas,  who 
he  had  got  the  full  sweetness  out  of  helped  forward  me  development  of 
them,  and  felt,  with  that  diabolical  the  great  poet,  and  were  repaid  for 
insight  which  weak  natures  are  said  their  love  by  ^'  the  loveliest  lyrics.** 
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Yet  his  love,  while  he  chose  that  —and  that  this  lelf-worBliip  grew  upon 
it  should  lastj  was  real  enough:  he  him  at  Weimar,  no  one  can  doubt." 
had  a  certain  pain  in  getting  free  Mr.  Button  goes  on  from  Goethe 
from  it.  The  flame  which  oon-  to  Wordsworth,  without  perhaps 
sumcd  those  human  moths  who  be-  perceiving,  what  seems  very  appa- 
Ueved  in  him,  flickered  regretfully,  rent  to  us,  a  certain  fundamental 
Kngeringly,  about  himself,  ere  it  resemblance  between  the  two  char- 
went  out.  lie  got  the  good  of  it  to  acters,  immensely  modified  by  cir- 
its  last  moment  Even,  wo  may  cumstances,  and  lessened  by  a  groat 
suppose,  the  great  poet  was  capable  many  equally  fundamental  diver&i- 
of  a  certain  human  sorrow  that  it  ties.  They  are  both  men  who^ 
should  bo  necessary  to  buy  his  in  soul  and  spirit,  dweU  apari^ 
perfection  at  such  a  cost ;  but  it  was  choosing  the  isolation  as  a  means  of 
necessary,  and  there  was  no  more  perfection;  they  are  both  bent,  as 
to  bo  said.  Here  is  Mr.  Hutton's  upon  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  ob- 
siimmarv  of  this  pcmarkable  prin-  jects,  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
ciple  of  liis  ilf e : —  their  own  individual  career.     In  tho 

case  of  Goethe,  it  is  *^the  ground- 
plan    of    character"   which    is   his 

*•  The  thinjo:  that  jars  upon  the  mind  primary  object^  because  Goethe  is 

throughout  Goetho'a  life,  in  his  letters,  f^u  ^f    ^hat  tfnmoral   (to  quote  a 

his  bcK>k8--ev€ry thing  ho  said  and  did  ^^j  distinction  from   Mr.   Button) 

-w  the  absence  of  anything  like  de-  g^^^^^       ^^^^  ^  Germans  which 

votion  to  any  bt-mg  hunian  or  divmo.  j^     ^^^  ^  y  ^  j^ 

morally  above  himself.    God  ho  re-  ™"f  •'"^"»  «^  xvuv^  v***  i*«»u  wu 

ganled  aa  Inscrutable,  and  as  host  left  elusions  unsparingly,  and   do  wbst 

to  re voal  Himself.   The  future  life  was  «^e»r    philosophy     bids     them     do 

not  yet.    From  all  men  he  withdrew  without  any  consideration  for  such 

himself  in  a  sort  of  kindly  isolation—  foreign    and    illogical    matters    as 

pymiKithiflin^  with  them,  aidinpr  them,  right  or  wrong,  morality  or  immora- 

hdping  them  aprainst  themselves,  nn-  lity ;    whereas  Wordsworth,    being, 

deratandinp:  them,  but  never  making  for    his    part,    bound    by   all    the 

any  of  them  the  object  of  his  life.  Tho  principles,  and  even  prejudices,  of 

object  of  his  life,Bo  far  as  any  man  can  the   English  middle  class,   was   in- 

oonsciously  and  permanently  have  one.  capable,   by  nature  and  education, 

was  the  completion  of  that  ground-  ^^  declared  self-worship,   and 

plan  of  character  presented   to  the  ^^  ^^  ,     ^^     perfection  of 

world  in  Johann   >>olfc:atiir  Goethe.  ,  .  i   •    xi      V  •        *u    ^^r*'**  j* 

To   iMTtect    this    he    denicS   himself  ^^LT''''^ '"^  ^^'u.^*"""*" '^'^^f^i^'lSif 

much  hoth  of  enjoyment  and  Yoal  hap-  S2 .   ^  P^*^^8  }^^^  ^^  individually. 

plnefw ;  to  keep  this  ground-plan  in-  This  distinction    separates    broadlj 

tact,  or  to  build  upon  it,  he  was  nl-  the  two  characters.     Goethe  acts  as 

ways  ready  to  sacrifice  either  himself,  a  man  absolutely  free  from   rule; 

or  anybfxiyt^Ise.    To  this  he  sacrificed  Wordsworth,  as  one  dutifully  and 

Wedrika's  love,  Lili's  love,  and  his  with  full  consent  of  his  nature  subn 

own  love  for  them— the  friendship  of  ject  to  it     The  one  is  unmoral,  the 

any  who  attempted  to  interfere  with  other  moral  to  the  severest  height 

hia  own  modt»8  of  et»lf-development ;  ^f  morality;   the  one  is  strong  in 


uon  ai  ^oun  ;  lo  inis,  in  lacx,  uis  iiie  «  .         , ,.r  .     j.        xi_»  *'•■ 

was  one  long  offering.    There  was  no.  J.®**  notwithstanding  this  immense 

thing  Goethe  would  not  have  given  difference— notwithstanding  tho  un- 

op  for  others,  except  anv  lota  of  what  likeness  of  that  little,  fluttering,  wor- 

he  considered  to  be  hisowo  individu-  shipping,  sentimental,  wicked  court 

aJity.    To  tend  that  was  his  idolatry  at  VV  eimar,  to  tho  austere  purity  and 
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loneliness  of  Rydal  Mount,  we  can-  row.  The  agency  of  passion  annoy- 
not  but  believe  that  a  fundamental  ed  and  troubled  him :  it  drove  bJm 
resemblance  of  character  exists  be-  out  of  his  reckoning.  A  ^ing  in 
tween  these  two  great  minds.  They  which  there  is  no  serenity,  no  power 
are  both  intent  upon  themselves ;  to  pause,  no  possibility  of  reflection^ 
to  each  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  upset — as  indeed  it  is  its  vocation  to 
in  a  manner  its  raison  d'etre,  is  him-  do— his  conception  of  the  world, 
self ;  they  are  lonely  as  Lucifer  among  This  grand  use  of  passion  in  the 
the  crowds  of  lesser  creatures  that  earth  troubled  Wordsworth  as  the 
fill  the  earth — ^working  out  each  for  gift  of  working  miracles  would  dis- 
himself  the  great  mournful  problem,  turb  a  positivist  philosopher.  Ho  did 
burdened  by  a  weight  of  greatness  not  want  this  wild  spontaneity — ^this 
which  neither  in  heaven  nor  earth  is  power  whose  movements  could  not 
there  one  soul  to  share.  be  calculated.  He  disapproved  of  it, 
Mr.  Hutton  does  not,  we  think,  in  fact,  just  as,  no  doubt,  the  posi- 
make  the  same  allowance  for  the  tivist  (could  he  believe  in  them) 
character  of  Wordsworth  as  affect-  would  disapprove  of  miracles,  and 
ing  his  works  as  he  does  for  that  of  consider  them  as  immoral  and  law- 
Goethe.  He  judges  the  English  less  manifestations  of  power.  It  is, 
poet  more  from  a  purely  intellectual  however,  more  to  the  purpose  to  show 
point  of  view — a  thing  so  far  natural  Mr.  Hutton's  conception  of  the  poet's 
that  we  are  all,  so  to  speak,  neaifr  mind  than  our  own  ;  and  whether  wo 
to  Wordsworth  than  wo  are  to  accept  it  freely  or  not,  it  is  impossi- 
Goethe,  and  that  the  reserve  of  ble  not  to  admire  the  able  and  inge- 
actual  life  still  hangs  to  a  certain  nious  theory  which  he  thus  sets 
extent    about    the    history    of    the  foi-th: — 

former.     Yet  we  think  that  Words-       « The  commonplace    modem  criti- 

worUi's  poetry  can  scarcely  be  fully  cism  on  Wordsworth  is,  that  he  is  too 

understood  without  a  glance  at  the  transcendental.    On  the  other  nand» 

unimpassioncd  natiuro   of   the  man.  the  criticism  with  which  he  was  first 

Full   of  grave  and    deep    affection,  assailed,  which  Coleridge  indifrnantly 

and  a  strong  sense  of  natural  duty,  repelled,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 

he  was,  wo  think,  absolutely  with-  admirable    parody  publislied  among 

out  passion,  realising  it  "with  "diffi-  the  '  Rejected  Addresses,' was  that  he 

cultyrand  feeling  little  sympathy  was  ridiculously  8imple--^hat  he  made 

with  the  violence^nd  completeness  ?^,?"iS^l^^}i^^^  ""^^^^^ 
M  M.  rpL^  ^^1.™  ;««*««^«  feelings  ana  common  tilings.  1  lie  re-, 
of  Its  sway  The  only  instance,  conciliation  of  these  opposite  criticisms 
indeed,  which  we  can  remember,  jg  ^ot  difficult.  He  drew  uncommon 
where  ho  ventures  to  treat  it  at  all,  delights  from  very  common  things, 
is  in  that  story  of  Margaret  in  the  His  circle  of  interests  was,  for  a  poet, 
first  book  of  the  "  Excursion,"  where  singularly  narrow.  He  was  a  hardy 
it  is  kept  in  so  persistent  a  mono-  (Cumbrian  moontaineor,  with  the  tem- 
tone,  and  so  deprived  of  all  the  jierament  of  a  thoronghly  frugal  pea- 
wild  life  and  colour  and  energy  sant,  and  a  unique  personal  gift  of  dis- 
peculiar  to  it,  that  the  effect  upon  covering  the  deepest  Beconda!^S4>ring^ 
the  reader  is  never  exciting,  but  of  ioy  in  what  ordinary  men  either 
only  depressing-a  picture  of  duU  took  as  matter  of  course,  or  found  un- 
absorption  rathir  thaS  of  flerv  power  ^r^?f'or^Ter1^Wc^^^ 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  cfefoct  o  ^^  ^^^^  ^l,  ^ZZZ^^t^^tl^^ 
nature,  rather  than  the  frog^ty  of  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^^1  phenomena  tfll  they 
imagination  on  which  Mr.  Mutton  ^^^^  ^j^^g^  phenomena  yield  lessons 
loves  to  dwell,  accounts  in  a  great  ^^^  j^^^  Qf  which  no  understanding 
measure  for  Wordsworth's  prefer-  destitute  of  this  capacity  for  detaching 
cnce  of  the  secondary  emotions — the  itself  entirelv  from  the  commonplace 
joys  of  anticipation  and  recoUec-  tndn  of  intellectaal  associations  would 
tion — the  contemplative  use  of  sor-  have  dreamt,  Wordsworth  had  in  rela. 
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lion  to  objects  of  tlie  imas:ination.  He    paused  almost  in  awe  at  tlie  threshold 
conld  detach  his  mind  from  the  com-    of  any  promised  enjoyment,  as  if  it 
monplace  series  of  impressionB  -which    -were  a  spendthrift  policy  to  exchange 
are  generated  by  commonplace  objects    the  hope  for  the  r^ility.    A  delight 
or  events,  resist  and  often  reverse  the    once  over,  he  multiplied  it  a  thousand- 
current  of  emotion  to  which  ordinary    fold  through  the  vision  of  '  that  in- 
minds  are  liable,  and  triumphantly    ward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soli- 
justify  the  strain  of  rapture  with  which    tude/  Spiritual  thrift  was  at  the  very 
he  celebrated  what  excites  either  no    root  of  his  soul^  and  this  was  one  of 
feeling,  or  weary  feeling,  or  painful  feel-    his     most     remarkable     distinctiona 
ing,  in  the  mass  of  unreflecting  men.    among  a  race  who  in  spiritual  things 
Two  distinct  peculiarities,  and  rare  pe-    are  too  often  prodigals   and    spend- 
culiarities,  of  character,  chiefly  assisted    thrifts.    In  these  two  chancteristics 
him  in  this — his  keen  spiritual  cour-    lies  sufficient  explanation  of  the  oppo- 
age,  and  his  stem  spiritual  frugality,    site  views  as  to  his  simplicity  as  a 
Tliough  his  poetry  reads  so  transccn-    poet.    No  poet  ever  drew  firoin  sim- 
dcntal,  and  is  so   meditative,  there    pier  sources  than  Wordsworth;  but 
never  was  a  poet  who  was  so  little  of    none  ever  made  so  much  out  of  so  lit- 
a  dreamer  as  Wordsworth.    Tiicre  is    tie.    He  stemmed  the  commonplace 
volition  and  self-government  in  every    currents  of  emotion,  and  often  snooeed- 
line    of  his    poetry ;    and    his    best    ed  in  so  reversing  them,  Uiat  men 
thoughts  come  from  the  steady  resist-    were  puzzled  when  they  saw  weak- 
ance  he  opposes  to  the  ebb  ana  flow  of    ness  transformed  into  power,  and  aor- 
ordinary  desires  and  regrets.    Ho  con-    r^  into  rapture.    Ho  used  up  buc- 
tests  the  ground  inch  by  inch  with  all    cessfully  the  waifs  and  strays  of  his 
despondent    and    indolent    humours,    imaginative  lile,  and  reaped  so  much 
and  often,  too,  with  movements  of  in-    from  opportunity,  hope,  and  memory, 
considerate  and  wantcful  joy — turning    that  men  were  as  puzzled  at  the  sAm- 
defoat  into  victory,  and  victory  into    plicity  of  his  delights  as  they  are  when 
defeat.    He  transmutes  sorrows  into    they  watch  the  occasions  of  a  child'i 
food  for  lonely  rapture,  as  he  dwells    laughter." 

upon  tho  evidence  they  bear  of  the        tt        •  n.  a       v-j.   ^ 

depth  and  fortitude  of  human  nature  :  .J?cje  is  another  very  fine  bit  ^ 
he  transmutes  the  periodic  joy  of  so-  criticism  and  contrast,  m  which, 
clal  conventions  into  melancholy  as  he  though  we  cannot  quite  agree  with 
recalls  how  *  the  wiser  mind '  it,  the  delicate  perception  and  sym- 

*  Moarns  leas  for  what  age  takes  away  pathetic  insight  of  tho  critic  are  well 

Than  what  it  Icavos  behind.*  marked. 

No  poet  ever  contrived    by  dint  of        ,. ._,     ,       _xi.     j  ^^\ *  i«    _i*t 

'plafn  living  and  high  thinking'  to  ,  "^^o^dRworth  dellbarate^y  ^  w^^ 
get  nearer  to  the  reality  of  such  life  ^^J^.^'S  his  imagination  from  the  hmt 
^  he  understood,  and  ti  dispel  more  of.lns  jwcture  to  co^J^^Pj^^Ji^^J? 
thoroughly  tho  illusions  bf  superficial  a?'"tual  r^latioM.  Thua^for  inrtanaa, 
impression  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  start  from 

••To  this  anmc  result  nffain  tho  rare    *^»<^  ^™°  mood,  the  one  in  the  song, 
BDiritual    f?^litv    of    Wo^^^  *  Tears,  idle  tears,'  tho  other  in  the 

Neatly  contribnted.  Poets,  as  a  rule,  P^I"  «^"?*./^^*' '^TiS^'LJ^"^" 
lust  for  emotion;  some  of  the  most    son's  exquisite  poem  is  well  known:- 

unique  poets — like  Shelley  and  Byron  *  Teara,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  Vbmf 

-in  their  very  different  ways,  pant  T*»SftSi  the  depth  of  aomt  divine  deiq^ 

for  an  unbroken  succession  of  ardent  rSTiii  the  heart,  lAd  gathei  to  the  ejm; 

feelings.    Wordsworth,  as  I  shall  try  in  lookinK  on  the  happy  antnmn  flelita, 

to  show,  was  almost  a  miser  in  his  re-  And  thiaunK  of  the  dajs  that  are  bo  move. 

luctance  to  trench  upon  tho  spiritual  Sr«*V^***'^*^i?*^«°"?j!5**5**^- 

capital  at  his  disnoskl.    Ue  ioardcd  ^^^^Jf  ^'^  ""^  op  lh«i  the  aafa 

his  joys,  and  lived  upon  tho  interest  gad  aa  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 

which  they  p^d  in  the  form  of  hope  That  alnka  with  aU  we  love  below  the  Wfet ; 

and  expectation.    This  is  one  of  the  So  aad,  ao  fresh,  the  days  that  ue  ao  more. 

most  orimnal  ijarts  of  his  poetic  clia-  ^  ^^^^^  "*~*'*  •"  '"  ^     "™^ 

racter.    It  was  only  the  windfalls,  as  The  earliest  pipe  of  balf-awakened  birds 

one  may  say,  of  his  imagination,  the  To  dying  ears,  when  nnto  dying  eyes 

accidents  on  which  he  had  never  count-  '^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  «~^  '  gllmmertag 

ed  beforehand,  the  delight  of  which  ^  ISdT^'  strange,  the  days  that  are  no 
he  dared  thoroughly  to  exhaust.    He  more. 
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Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death,  in  his  judgment  comes  from  a  dif- 

SSlir^n^?"5JkSSfSSp'tTo^'*  ferent  stmin  of   thought     To   us 

Deep  as  first  loye,  and  wild  with  all  regret;  TennTBOn's  poem  IS  the  utterance  of 

O  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.'  ^  mind  in  the  fuU  height  of  life  and 

**  Now  turn  to  Wordsworth's  treat-  passion,  unahle,  without  a  wrench 

ment  of  the  same  theme : —  of   its  whole  being,   to  tear   itself 

'Mt  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears,  from  the  days  that  are  no  more — 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred;  days  SO  near  that  it  can  still  snatch 

^WMchTth^dt^fh^rd""  at  them,  the  deadly  line  of  separa. 

Thus  feres  it  stiU  in  onr  decay  •  ^^^^  ^^*°8  *"*  ^^^  ^^^^^  indicated  by 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind  Time's  slow  finger.      On   the  other 

Mourns  loss  for  what  sge  tokes  away  hand,  Wordsworth'sverses  are  those 

Than  what  it  leaves  Sehlnd.  ^f   ^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'%ie^k  abov?the?m  ^^^^'  °'^^  contemplative  melancholies  and 

Let  loose  their  carol  when  they  please,  regrets  of  age ;  his  fe^es  are  only  dim 

Are  quiet  when  they  will.  with  a  moisture  of  regret,  which  he 

With  nature  never  do  they  wage  tenderly     calls      "  chUdish  "  —  not 

A  foolish  strife;  they  see  blinded  with   salt  and  bitter  tears. 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age  ^  i.         j.       i.x  i.*     i. 

Is  bSutlftii  and  free.  Long  years  have  taught  hun  how  use- 
But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ;  ^^SS  it  is  to  consmne  his  being  with 

And  often,  glad  no  more.  *  an  unavailing  grief,  and  the  philoso- 

We  wear  a  fece  of  joy  because  p^y  of  age  is  strengthened  by  all  the 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore.*  1      j        •  •     ai_  •  •        j 

tendencies    of    the    ummpassioned 

"  Tennyson  continues  in  the  same  reasonable  nature,  which  is  incapable 

strain  of  emotion  with  which  he  hegins,  of  "  waging  a  foolish  strife  "  with  the 

picturing  the  profound  unspeakable  irrevocable.     Perhaps  his  sadness  is 

sadness  with  which  we  siirvey  the  ir-  not  less  deep  because  it  is  so  cahn ; 

recoverable    past;    Wordsworth    no  hut  it  is  not,  cannot  be  impassioned ; 

sooner  touches  the  same  theme  than  character  and  age  alike  f  orfcid  i^-not 

he  checks  the  current  of  emotion,  and,  _^  ..    ,        .     .°i      .i^ t„    ak:« 

to  use  his  own  words, '  instead  of  be!  P^.^^i^^^    principle    alone.      In    this 
ing   restlessly  propelled'    by  it,   he  P^^^t  we  are  disposed  to  think  Mr.  i 
makes  it  the  object  of  contemplaUon,  Hutton  has  faUen  a  victun  to   hia 
and,  '  with  no  unconquerable  sighs,  own  theory  of  interpretation,  a  dan- 
yet  with  a  melancholy  in  the  tone,  ger  to  which  critics  of  the  fine&t  skill 
sinks  inward  into  himself,  from  thought  and  temper  are  especially  liable, 
to  thought,  to  a  steady  remonstrance        "We  add  his   defence  of  Words- 
and  a  liigh  resolve.'    And,  thus  medi-  worth  from  the  charge  of  egotism 
tating,  he  wrings  from  the  temporary  brought  against  him  by  HazUtt,  in 
sadness  fresh  conviction  that  the  eh-  ^hich  the  pleading  is  again  perhaps 
bing  away  both  in  spirit  and  in  ap-  ^^^,.0  skilful    than   absolutely  con- 
pearance,  of  the  brightest  past,  sad  as  yincin?  • 
it  must  ever  be,  is  not  so  sad  a  thing  ^' 

as  the  weak  yearning  which,  in  de-        "  Hazlitt  has  set  up  a  theory,  founded 

parting,  it  often  leaves  stranded  on  in  some  measure,  perhapa,  (m  these 

the  soul,  to  cling  to  the  appearance  little  personal  egotisms,  to  prove  that 

when  the  spirit  is  irrecoverably  lost.  Wordsworth's  poetic  power  is  bom  of 

There  is  no  other  great  poet  .w1k>  thus  egotism,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  his 

redeems  new  ground  for  si^ritual  me-  complete  want  of  universality.    .    .    . 

dilation  from  beneaUi  the  very  sweep  He  tells  us  farther  on  that  Words- 

of  the  tides  of  the  most  engrossing  af-  worth's  '  strength,  as  it  often  happens, 

fectipns,  and  quietly  maintains  it  in  arises  from  exoees  of  weakness.'    This 

possession  of  the  musing  intellect."  is  but  the  seeptic'a  bitter  version  of  the 

..     .  ,  .  truth  that  *  weakness  constantly  arises 

We    have    l^aid  that  we  do  not  from   excess    of   strength'— a   form 

quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hutton  in  this  ©f  the  proposition  not  only  more  true 

opinion  ;   but  perhaps  it  would  be  in  itself,  but  far  more  applicable  to 

more  just  to  say  that  our  agreement  Wordsworth's  poetry.    Bare  gifts  of 
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mind  almost  always  tend  to  some  is  ono  in  which  we  fully  concur. 
ovfipbalnnre  of  ha^it,  or  thought,  or  Nothing  could  be  more  sharply  de- 
filing—to  some  narrowness,  prido,  or  fined  in  its  diversity  from  the  broad 
humour  that  is  in  itself  a  weakness,  cahn  natures  of  the  two  great  poets 
Butno>N;eakne8sevcroft^«e;ftend8to  ^^om  the  critic  has  abeady  dis- 
aii  opposite  strength  even  though,  as  cussed,  than  the  resUess,  fererish,  aU- 
\\ord8\vorth  so  finely  observes  in  a  ^^„-2*L  \^z^„  ^k^  ;w.™««..«J.  ^ 
passago  I  liave  already  quoted,  the  $r*\"*8  ^u^^V  u  >™P^»<»^^  ^ 
free  and  voluntary  wisdom  of  man  may  Desire,  whom  he  here  sets  before  us. 
transmute  it  into  an  occasion  for  do-  ^  pamful  hurry  and  eaffemess  and 
v<»loping  the  highest  strength ;  but  speed,  a  never-satisfied  thirst,  a  fev- 
this  is  through  the  supernatural  life,  erish  hunger  for  emotion,  are  its  chief 
not  through  any  natural  gravitation  charactenstics.  And  it  is  unneces- 
of  weakness  towards  its  opposite,  sary  to  add  that  there  is  no  music 
Btrong  affections  may  tend  to  feeble-  in  the  world  more  exquisite  than 
ness  of  purpose,  but  not  feebleness  of  the  music  of  those  mefihble  longings 
purpose  to  strong  affections.  Great  which,  in  their  passion  and  intensity, 
contemplative  power  will  tend  to  self-  ^^e  death  to  the  poet,  but  which  to 
occuimtum,  but  self-occupation  does  more  moderate  natires-sphits  finely 
not  tend  to  contemplative  power.  Haz-  t^^^^hed,  yet  not  given  ow  to  that  ii 
litt  saw  that  the  egotism  and  the  «^"^"^^j^""y  '^I.  ,!r^^ 
genius  in  Wordsworth  were  closely  re-  appeasable  desu-o  of  jovandbeauty-- 
latod.  and  with  half-malicious  pleasure  attord  such  a  power  of  eiroression  to 
hastily  awsumed  that  the  worse  quality  the  inexpressible  as  scarcely  anyothcr 
had  tlie  deeper  root.  When  he  says  poetry,  as  perhaps  nothing  else  ex- 
that  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  mainly  cept  the  inarticulate  passion  of  music, 
derived  from  '  looking  at  homo  into  can  give.  Nothing  can  bo  finer  or 
himsidf,'  ho  says  what  I  have  all  along  more  true  than  the  following  sketch 
endeavoured  to  establish ;  but  when  of  Shelley's  mind  and  character :  — 
ho  meaiiH  by  this  the  contradictory  of 

'  looking  abroad  into  universality.'  ho       "  Shelley    .     .     .    was    essentially 

is  certainly  and  wilfully  wrong.   There  the  ])oet  of  intellectual  desire,  not  of 

are  two  sclfs  in  every  man — the  private  mere  emotion.      Tlie  thrill  of  some 

and  the  universal — the  source  of  per  fugitive  feeling,  which  he  is  either 

Bonal  crotchets,  and  the  humanity  that  vainly  pursuing  or  which  has   just 

is  our  l)ond  with  our  fellow-men,  and  slipped  through  his  faint  intellcctaal 

gives  us  our  influence  over  them.   Half  grasp,  gives   the   key-note  to  eveiy 

Wordsworth's  weakness  springs  from  one  of  his  finest  poems.      His  won- 

the  (Egotistical  self,  as  ho  himself  ap-  derful  description  of  the  Hoars  in  the 

plies  when  he  says —  '  Promctluais  Unbound  '—one  of  the 

•Ori«ltthatwhenlnimansonl«aJoamey  ^^.^  l>a«»^'<«   .n   which   Shelley  has 

lone  have  had,  given  a  great  subject  to  any  painter 

And  arc  returned  Into  themselves,  they  can-  capable  of  entering  into  him — ^is  a  de- 

not  but  bo  sad  ?'  scription,  in  fact,  of  the  two  poetic  at- 

Ihit  all  his  power  springs  from  the  titudes  of  his  own  mind : — 

universal  self.    Nor  Is  it  in  the  least  ^,^         ,  ,  ^  xw_    _w  -•. 

true  that  Wordsworth's  finest  poems,  ^S^JS^^iJET  '^''^'^'  "*  ^"""^  ^ 

as  Hazlitt  implies,  are  cocoons  of  arbi-  i  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-wingdd  steeds, 

t  rary  prrsonal  associations  spun  around  Which  trample  the  dim  winds ;  In  each  thera 

local    and    accidental    centres.      The  a  irtl^yll  charioteer  urging  their  ffirfit. 

worst    (dement    in    Wordsworth     is  gome  look  behind  as  fiends  pprBnedT  them 
the  arbitrary  and  occasional  element.         there, 

Freedom,  indeed  cnte«  ""^  hUyejy  ^.J^  i!S 'K,^~.^'ttiX3r.id 
hnest  ix)eins— but  thoughtful,  not  ar-         drink 

bitrar^',  freedom.     He  draws  us  out  of  With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 

the  natural  currents  of  thought  and  As  If  the  thing  they  loved  fled  o»beft)re^^^ 

emoticn  ;  but  if  it  be  from  '  chlnce  de-  ^\?Sl  iSs"*'"'  *^  "^"^  **•    ^^ 

sires  '  if  it  be  4o  have  us  '  all  to  him-  Streamlikc  a  comet*s  flashing  hair:  ^ey  an 

Hclt'.' and  give  us  an  egotistic  lecture  Bwocp  onward.' 

in  his  own  little  rtudy-lie  is  asfw  ^   .   ^^ ^         g,   „     ^,^^,f  , 

lK»8.1,Io  from  1.18  true  poetic  mood.  ^^^  „f  blsmoodsof  wild^yk.brwthte. 

Mr.  Hutton's  conception  of  Shelley  inspiration — "I'lngleseiiwlineoUco/'M 
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the  poor  people  called  liim  at  Florence  tare  and  buman  life  seems  a  transpa- 

— ^leaninp:  passionately  forward  into  the  reney  for  sweet  emotion,  which  are 

future,  or  backwards  to  the  past,  shonld  but  one  element  in  Faust's  pursuit, 

be  the  impersonation  of  these  spirit-  What  the  passapres  in  '  Faust '  were 

charioteers  of  time.  Eager,  visionary,  which  fascinated  Shelley  most  intense- 

flashinjo:  forms,  '  drinking  the  wind  of  ly,  he  himself  may  tell  us.    Speak- 

their  own  speed,'  they  are  wonderful  ing  of  some  fine  Qerman  etchings  of 

impersonations  of  his  most  characteris-  'Faust,'  he  says:    'I  never  periectly 

tic  luetic  moods.    If  we  look  at  any  of  understood  the  Hartz  Mountain  scene 

the  lyrics  on  which  he  has  set  the  full  until  I  saw  the  etching ;  and  then 

stamp  of  his  genius,  we  find  that  it  Margaret  ixi  the  summer-house  with 

images  one  of  these  two  attitudes  of  Faust.    The  artist  makes  one  envy  his 

intellect, — the  keen,  exquisite  sense  of  happiness  that  he  can  sketch  such 

want,  gazing  wildly  forward  or  wildly  things  with  calmness,  which  I  only 

backward,  but  vainly  striving  to  close  dar^  look  upon  once,  and  which  made 

on  something  which  eludes  its  grasp,  ray  brain  swim  round  only  to  touch 

'  The  deeire  of  the  earth  for  the  star,  the  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow,  I  knew  it  was  figured.'    This  is  of  the 

Thedcvotlon  of  something  afi^  very  essence  of  Shelley .  He  is  the  poet; 

From  the  sphere  of  oar  sorrow ; '  J  "^r^"^"^  "»  unwxcjr  ^  axo  ao  uu^  |/v/o», 

^,    ^ .    .,     ^        ,      ,        -  not  of  human  yearnmg  m  general,  but 

that  18  the  true  burden  of  every  song.  ^^  ^^^  yearning  for  that  youthful  ec 

Sometimes  the  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  ^^        ^^^^y^    ^^^^^   U^^  ^^^   ^j^^ 

future,  and  sometimes  on  the  past:  through  every  nerve.    He  cannot  be 

sometimes  it  is-  satisfied  without  a  thrill  of  his  Whole 

'  Swiftly  walk  o'er  *|®  JJ^^^j^^j*'  soul.   He  knows  nothing  of  Serene  joy. 

Out  of  the  misty  easJcm  ^vc,  He  thinks  the  whole  universe  should 

Where  all  the  Ions  and  lone  daylight  be  ever  thrilling  in  eveiry  fibre  with 

T^ouwovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear,  mysterious  tenderness." 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,  ^ 

Swift  be  thy  flight  r  jj^   RxMa^^^  merits  as  a  theolo- 

and  sometimes-  ^^  ^^^^  „^  j^^  i^  ^„,  ^,y  t^an 

"tS itehtWl ?^uiS.*S»d ;  »re  the  Uterwy  sketches,  in  which  , 

When  the  clond  is  scattered,  we  cannot  help  feeling  he  himself  is 

xdIo^  lSi"?„*;r'i!  ^^J^  ^^^^ '  more  at  home.     His  reUgious  views, 
When  the  lute  is  Droken,  ,  'xi  ±        av 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not;  as  he  announces  m  the  preface  to  nis 

When  the  lips  have  spoken,  book,  are  founded  upon  thoso  of  Mr^ 

lx)vedaccente  are  soon  forgot;'  U^^',^  which  wiUgiv®  ^^  ^^ader 

but  whether  lorward  or  backward  gaz.  ^  tolerably  clear  indication  of  then- 

ing,  the  attitude  of  unsatisfied  desire  tendency    and    meaning.      All    the- 

is  always   the  same,   distinguishing  *^""^"2^J.  ""^       T^t\u       ^ 

Shelley  'from  the  many  great  contem-  chajactenstic  beauty  of  those  views, 
poraries  who,  like  Goethe  himself,  for  ^^^^l  sympathy  with  and  adaptation 
instance— except  in  '  Faust,'  where  he  to  the  confused  rehgious  switimeBt 
had  set  himself  to  delineate  the  pangs  of  the  age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
of  an  insatiable  heart  and  intellect —  weakness  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
sing  out  of  the  wealth  of  happy  pos-  sider  equally  characteristic  of  them, 
session  even  more  melodiously  than  will  be  found  in  these  pages — ^in 
out  of  the  growing  ardour  of  desire,  which  there  is  ait  the  same  time  a 
And  even  between  the  animating  spi-  frank  and  open  avowal,  such  as  wins 
^l*  S!  *,l*?^*'  ^^^  ^^^  poetical  mood  the  deepest  sympathy  ci  the  reader, 
of  She  ley  s  poetry  there  is  one  veiy  that  by  means  of  fliose  views  the 
marked  distinction.  Faust  s  passion  is  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  v  ^  j 
a  hunger  for  experience, — human  ex-  .  ,  "«"."^"/'*v"6"v  "^Jj*  - 
perien^  in  the  Urgest  liid  most  uni-  ?ff  ^,/^.^S,  ^^  T^TJ^f^J^** 
versal  sense ;  but  the  thirst  which  J^*^  *?«  ^j^^}'  ^^^  comfort  of  the 
breathes  through  Shelley  is  a  contia-  Gosp^L  This  confusion  is  at  the 
ual  thirst  for  those  rare  moments  of  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
tingling  veins  and  flushing  soul,  those  the  highest  testimony  that  man  can 
instants'  when  the  whole  frame  of  na-  give  to  the  cflScacy  of  any  system  of 
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belief,  and  throws    into   the  scale  of  absurdity  rather  than  reyerence 

along  with  it  all  the  personal  weight  thrown  upon  him  by  the  false  im- 

of  a  sound  judgment  and  discrimin  portance  of  such  a  prolonged  narra- 

ating  intelligence.    The  only  one  of  tive?     Hugh  Miller  was  a  man  of 

these  essays,  however,  to  which  our  genuine  talent,  even  of  Bomething 

^  space  will  permit  us  to  refer,  is  the  which    approached    genius  —  or,   at 

one  on   the  Fourth  Gospel,   which  least,  the  humble  position  in  which 

may  be  welcome  to  many  a  reader  he  was  bom,  and  the  fact  that  the 

who  has   unwillingly  received  into  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  were 

his  mind  some  shadow  of  the  many  spent  in  manual  labor,  makes  the 

scepticisms  on  the  subject     Those  impulse  which  developed  his  literary 

who  have  no  special  theological  or  gift,    through    all     difficulties   and 

Ehilosophical    tendencies    are,    per-  hindrances,  look  very  much  like  the 

aps,  scarcely  likely  to  be  acquainted  spontaneous    and    irrepressible  im- 

with  the  elaborate  criticisms  of  Baur,  pulse  of   genius.      But  his  works, 

on  which  this  essay  is  a  commentary,  though     deUghtful      reading,      are 

But    Kenan's    popular    and    Ught-  neither  so  original  nor  so  important 

hearted  scepticism   has    penetrated  as  to  claim  an  independent  place  in 

into  many  regions  which  the  philo-  literature.     A  keen  and  lively  power 

sophical  German  could  not  be  ex-  of  observation,  and  a  wonderfully 

pectcd  to  reach;    and    we   do   not  lucid  and  graphic    style,   were  his 

doubt  that  Mr.  Ilutton's  calm  and  chief  literary  distinctions.     We  do 

able  treatment  of  the  difficulties  in-  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  weight 

volved  will  give  assurance  and  com-  of  his  contributions  to  science,  but 

fort  to  that  uneasy  consciousness  of  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he  has 

possible  doubt  which  is  so  apt  to  rise  done  more  to  make  science  (or  at 

in  the  minds  of  readers  who  have  not  least  his  own  special  branch  of  it) 

the  time  nor  the  means  of  satisfying  popular,    than    any    other  man   of 

themselves  personally  upon  matters  his     generation.       His    *01d     Red 

of  religious  belief  thus  lightly  called  Sandstone,'   though  the  subject  to 

in  question.  the  ordinary  mind  is  far  from  ezcit- 

It  is  with  a  certain  reluctance  that  ing,  carries  the  reader  along  with 

we  turn  from  Mr.  Hutton's  book  to  as  warm  an  interest  as  if  it  were 

the  life  of  Hugh  Miller,'*' in  two  pro-,  a  drama  of   rapid  and    unflagging 

dif^ious  volumes,  big  enough  to  con-  action ;   and   still    more   interesting 

tain  the  history  of  a  country  for  fifty  than  his  work  is  the  figure  of  the 

years,  much  less  the  life  of  a  modest  man  himself,  a  true  son  of  the  soil, 

man  of  science  and  letters.    We  turn  rising  out  of   that  primitive  stook 

to  it,  we  say,  with  reluctance,  be-  which  is  the  strength  of  the  nation, 

cause  the  idea  of  adverse  criticism  and  on  the  whole  very    tme  and 

in  such  a  case  is  painful ;  and  yet  it  faithful  to  it,  with  no  crsTiQgs  after 

is  impossible  to  refrain  from  remon-  gentility,  or  vulgar  desire  to  rise  in 

strancc  in  respect  to  the  quite  undue  social  rank.     It  is  our  sense  of  all 

lenn;th  and   over-pretensions  of  the  this  natural  interest  which'  makes 

book.     When  will  writers  learn  that  us  resent  Mr.   Bayne's  pretentions 

nothing  improves  by  dilution — and  exposition    and    glorification  of  aH 

that  a  man  whose  qualities  are  chiefly  the   young    mason^s    boyish    intel- 

personal,  and  whose  work,  though  lectualisms,   and  all  the  influences 

well  and  truly  done,  was  not  of  a  that  attended  his  youth.      Such  % 

kind  to  move  the  world,  has  a  shade  life  is  difficult  to  treaty  lot  us  allow, 

*  Tiifo  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller.  By  Peter  Bayne,  MJL.  Strahan  &Go.,  Ixindos. 
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and  demands  all  the  more  modesty  quaintly  informs  us,  after  "  the 
and  reticence  in  the  biographer,  te-  Rey.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  central  star 
cause  his  hero  had,  as  was  natural,  in  its  social  firmament,"  of  "  a  colo- 
a  strong  sense  of  his  own  merit  in  nel,  a  captain,  both  intelligent  he- 
overcoming  so  many  obstacles,  and  vond  the  ayerage  of  their  class,  with 
of  the  power  of  those  talents  which  ladies  to  match,  a  banker,  who  had 
had  carried  him  triumphantly  from  been  an  officer  in  the  nayy,  and 
his  Cromarty  cottage  into  the  heart  retained  professional  enthusiasm 
of  the  scientific  and  literary  world,  enough  to  make  him  study  naval 
This  personal  consciousness  of  merit  history  until  he  became  a  walking 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  great-  encyclopaedia  of  information  on  fiea- 
est  drawbacks  of  the  self-made  man,  battles — these,  with  a  variety  of 
as  one  of  the  most  solid  advan-  studious  and  accomplished  ladies, 
tages  of  education  and  breeding  is  the  eminent,  some  for  Calvinistic  meta- 
dcSence  they  give  against  undue  self-  physics,  some  for  geological  pre- 
importance.  However,  the  defects  dilections,"  received  him  into  its 
of  this  description  in  the  book  be-  bosom  while  he  was  still  a  yoimg 
fore  us  are  very  much  less  those  of  man  of  seven  or  eight  ^and  twenty, 
Hugh  Miller  than  of  his  biographer ;  working  as  a  stone-mason  in  the 
and  the  reader,  by  judicious  skip-  sight  of  all  the  community.  This 
ping,  may  manage  to  glean  from  it  a  '^  group  of  notabilities  circled  round 
very  true  idea  of  the  man.  When  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  and  Hugh  Miller, 
Bayne  spends  five  pages  in  trying,^  the  Duke  and  the  Goethe  of  this 
with  pleasant  superiority,  to  account  miniature  Weimar^''  fays  our  bio- 
for  the  fact  that  Hugh  at  five  years  grapher;  and  knowing  what  colonels, 
old  thought  he  saw  a  spectral  ap-  and  captains,  and  accomplished  and 
parition,  and  an  equal  number  to  studious  ladies  in  small  country 
prove  that  he  really  followed  the  towns  usually  are,  we  cannot  but 
best  models  in  choosing  to  be  a  feel  that  the  young  mason  must 
dunce  and  truant  at  school,  we  have  fallen  upon  singularly  liberal- 
may  safely  pass  on  and  acquit  Hugh  minded  specimens  of  the  class.  They 
Miller  of  all  participation  in  these  not  only  received  him  to  their  tea- 
jaunty  philosophies.  A  great  many  tables,  but  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  his  letters,  written  in  the  leisure  of  the  little  community,  after  a 
and  loquacity  of  youth,  have  been  very  mild  and  short-lived  opposi- 
preserved,  and  are  included  in  these  tion,  was  permitted  to  receive  him 
bulky  volumes.  The  letters  are  in  as  her  lover.  The  story  is  per- 
proportion  as  bulky  as  the  volumes,  haps  unique  in  social  annals — at 
and  we  ask  ourselves  in  wonder  if  any  least,  ki  this  moment  we  can  re- 
one  nowadays  expends  as  tnany  pages  member  no  parallel  to  it — for,  be  it 
in  the  description  of  scenery  r  It  !s  remembered,  Hugh  Miller  was  living 
usual  to  say  that  the  penny  post  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people,  and 
has  put  an  end  to  such  correspond-  no  illusion  was  possible  as  to  his 
ences ;  but  these  were  written  in  the  antecedents  or  surroundings ;  and  he 
days  of  the  penny  post.  There  is  a  was  doing  his  daily  work  with  ham- 
little  of  Hugh  Miller  in  them,  som^  mer  and  chisel  before  the  eyes  of 
times  curiously  fine  and  important,  the  gentry  who  thus  adopted  him 
sometimes  very  gentle  and  true ;  but  into  their  sphere.  All  honour  to 
ft  great  deal  more  of  Cromarty  and  those  good  peoj>le ;  they  must  have 
the  sea  and  sky.  Hugh  Miller  was  had  'a  superionty  to  the  prejudices 
no  unappreciated  man  of  genius,  but  of  caste,  and  a  real  i^preciation  of 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  a  verr  intellect,  which  is  very  rare  even  in 
fortunate  person,  through  all  his  the  widest  nmge  of  society,  much 
career.  The  little  society  of  his  less  in  circles  bo  limited, 
native  town,  consisting,  as  Mr.  Bayne  The  period  before  this,  however. 
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the  time  in  which  Hugh  Miller  was  church  muaic,  the  wluatling  of  the 

nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mason-  musician,  and  the  stamping  of  the 

lad,  apprentice  and  journeyman,  is  dancers.    n*hreo  of  the  pots  on  the  Are 

Se  most  curious  and  characteristic  began  to  boil  together,  and  there  was 

in  the  book.     The  determined  cer-  T'-' S"" '^^*^;l  .^.^T«.i^  i5 

/  •  4    ^\.  i.  \.^  -,«„  ♦^  v»«  a^».»4k:««.»  forward,  pushed  the  man  engaged  in 

tamty  that  he  was  to  be  something  1,^^!^    '^^  ^ut  his  way  with  one 

of  note  m  the  world^   tlic  studies  h^a.lnd  drawing  *he  s^t  from  un- 

of  hterary  stylo  and  the  best  mode  der  the  one  employed  in  making  ready 

of   expressing  himself,  which  occu-  the  bread  with  the  other,  he  began  to 

pied  the  young  man  who  was  work-  shout  out,  so  as  to  drown  their  united 

ing  hard  all  day  at  his  rough  trade  voices,  for  meal  and  salt.    Both  were 

(which,  by  the  way,  ho  always  digni-  brought  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 

ties  by  the  name  of  profession),  and  had  completed  his  task." 
had  no  retirement  at  night  but  that        From  this  unpromising  scene  the 

of  the  bothy,  is  very  remarkable,  following  letter,  or  rather  the  follov- 

liere  is  a  description  of  the  tempo-  ing  scrap  from  a  letter  six  times  as 

rary  home  of  the  working  mason : —  long,  is  written.     It  is  addrcssod  to 

a  fellow-workman,  a  young  houae- 

"  It  consistftd  of  one  large  aiwirtment  painter.     It  is  not  a  fine  piece  of  writ- 

Along  the  wall  and  across  one  of  tlio  [^„  ^^^  ^p  in  after  years,  as  Ut«r 
gttblcH,  there  WHS  a  range  of  iKjds  rude-  dictoted,  such  as  many  of  the 

ly  constructed  ^[  ^^^Bidc  slab  d^^^^  ^  .^  ,^     g^^j         /  ^^^^ 

and  fiUud  with  straw,  which  bristlod  .       ,         •'xu        v         i.xxi_ 

from  beneath  the  blankets  and  from  niastcrs'  seem  to  have  been,  but  the 

between  the  crevices  of  tho  frame,  in  a  genuine  utterance  of  the  moment  :— 
manner  much  less  neat  than  pictur-  (}AiRL0cn,  July  1833. 

csque.   At  each  bedside  there  were  two        "  You  may  expect  a  very  long  letter, 

chests,  which  served  not  only  tho  pur-  I  was  so  unlucky,  two  days  ago,  as  to 

po90  originallv  intended,  but  ulso  for  get  my  left  foot  crushed  in  a  quarry  by 

chairs  and  tables.   Suspended  by  ropes  a  huge  stone,  and  I  am  now  completely 

from  the  rafters  above  there  hung,  at  chained  to  my  seat.    My  comrades  are 

the  height  of  a  man's  head  from  the  all  out  at  work,  1  have  no  books,  and 

ground,  several  bags  filled  with  oat-  the  hours  pass  away  heavily  enough  ; 

meal,  which  by  this  contrivance  was  but  Iliavc  just  set  myself  to  try  whvth- 

scrcured  from  the  rats,  with  which  the  er  I  cannot  beguile  them  by  conversing 

])iace  was  infested.    Along  the  gable  with  yon.    Yon  are  sitting  before  me 

furthest  removed  from  the  door  there  on  a  large  smooth  stone,  the  only  spare 

was  a  huge  wood-fire  ;  above  it,  there  seat  in  the  barrack  (my  own — ^for  I  lore 

were  hung  several  small  pots,  envelop-  to  sit  soft — I  have  cushioned  with  a 

cd  in  smoke,  which,  fur  lack  of  proper  sod),  and  I  have  to  tell  you  a  long  go^ 

vent,  after  filling  the  whole  barrack,  siping  story — which,  after  all,  U  BO 

4>HcapL'd  by  the  door.    Before  the  fire  story— of  my  jonmey  hither,  and  of 

there  was  a  row  of  stones,  each  of  what  I  have  been  seeing  and  doing 

which  supi)orted  an  oaten  cake.    The  since  I  came.  .  .  .  The  weather  deMvd 

inmati'S,  who  exceeded   twenty,  had  up  as  we  proceeded.    We  had  quitted 

dispo8(^[l  of  themselves  in  every  possi-  the  highway  immediately  on  leaving 

ble  manner.     Some  were  lounging  in  the  inn,  and  our  path,  which  seemed  to 

the  beds,  others  were  seated  on  the  have  been  formed  rather  bv  the  feet  of 

chests.    Two  of  them  were  dancing  on  animals  than  the  hands  ox  men,  went 

the  floor  to  the  whistling  of  a  third,  winding  for  about  seven  miles  throngli 

There  was  one  employed  in  baking,  a  brown  mossy  valley,  whoee  tedloos 

another  in  making  ready  the  bread,  length  was  enlivened  bra  bloeoUong 

The  chaos  of  sounds  which  reigned  lake— -beautiful  in  itself,  bat  reflecting, 

among  them  was  much  mora  complete  like  the  mirror  of  a  hconely  female, 

.than  that  which  appalled  their  proto-  the  tame  and  unlovely  featuree  tliat 

types,  the  builders  of  Habel.    There  hong  over  it.     At  its  upper  end  wo 

was  the  gabbling  of  Saxon,  the  sput-  found  the  ruins  of  a  solitary  eottege, 

tering   of  Gaelic,  the  humming  of  the  only  vestige  of  man  in  the  val- 
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ley.    We  then  began  to  descend  into  a  little  jpwen  iftland,  that  lies  off  aboat 

deep  narrow  glen  or  ravine,  through  half  a  mile  to  the  right  ?    The  boldest 

which  there   runs  a  little   brattling  Highlander  would  hesitate  to    land 

streamlet,  the  first  we  saw  falling  to-  there  an  hour  after  sunset.    It  is  ciaid 

wards  the  Atlantic.  The  hills  rise  to  a  to  be  haunted  by  wraiths  and  fairies, 

great  height  on   either  hand,  bare,  and  every  variety  of  land  and  water 

rocky,  8tripx)ed  into  long  furrows,  mot-  spirits.    Directly  in  the  middle  of  it 

tlc^  over  with  debi*i8  and  huge  frag-  there  is  a  little  lake,  in  the  lake  an 

ments  of  stone,  and  nearly  desolate  of  island,  and  on  the  island  a  tree  beneath 

even  heather.    The  day  had  become  which  the^Queen  of  the  Fairies  holds 

clear  and  plOMSant,  but  the  voice  of  a  her  court.     What' would  not  you  trive 

bird  was  not  to  be  heard  in  this  dismal  to  see  her  V     Night  came  on  before 

place,  nor  sheep  nor  goat  to  be  seen  we  got  landed ;  and  we  lost  si^ht  of 

among  the  cliffs.    I  wish  my  favourite  the  lake  while  yet  sailing  over  it.    Is 

John  Bunyan  had  passed  a  night  in  it  it  not  strange  that  with  tJl  Its  beauty 

at  a  season  when  the  heather-fires  of  it  should  be  so  little  known  ?    I  never 

the    shepherd    are    flaming    on    the  heard  nor   met  with  so  much  as  its 

heights  above, — were  it  but  to  enable  name,  until  it  opened  upon  me  with 

him  to  impart  more  tangibility  to  the  all  its  islands,  except  once,  in  a  copy 

hills  which  border  the  deep  valley  of  of  verses  written  by  a  gentleman  of 

the  shadow  of  death.      Through  the  the  parish  of  Cromarty — a  Mr.  Wil- 

gloomy  vista  ofthe  ravine  a  little  para-  liamson.      The    voyage    tenuinated 

dise  seemed  opening  before  us — a  para-  about   an    hour  after   nightfall,  oar 

dise  like  that  which   Mirza   contem-  journey  an  hour  after  midnight, 

plated  from  the  heights  of  Bagdad,  of  "  Good-bye.  My  companions  are  just 

smooth    water    and    green    islands,  coming  into    dinner.    Shall    we  not 

'  There,'  said  my  comrade,  '  is  Loch  have  another  iete^ete  to-morrow  ?" 

Marie:    we  have  to   sail  over  it  for  ti.   •           •         j.          «       ^v  x 

about  fourteen  miles,  as  there  is  no  l^  >?  carious  to  realise  that   so 

path  on  which  we  could  bring  the  cart  refined    a    description    of    natural 

with  the  luggage,  but  the  horse  and  his  beauty  came  forth  from  a  bothy; 

master  must  push  onward  on  foot.'  and  tiiat  the  working  lad  had  not 

The  carter  growled  like  an  angry  bear,  only    the    taste    to    perceive,    but 

but  said  nothing  we  could  understand,  already,  at  twenty,  the  skill  to  write 

Kmerging  from  the  ravine  our  road  ran  with  so  much  vigour  and  elegance, 

through  a  little  moory  plain  bordered  The    3''oung  stone-mason,   however, 

with  liills  which  seemed  to  have  at  one  does  not  always  show  so  much  good 

time  formed  the  shores  of  the  lake.  A  ^^ste.      Sometimes  he  glorifies  his 


together  with  h£f-aiozen  miserabl'e:  ^P^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^\^  ^«  <^^"  ^JP^T 

looking  cottages,  a  litUe  larger  than  ^lonty,  and  that  of  the  correspondent 

ant-hUls,  though  not  quite  so  regu-  who  could  appreciate  him.  ^  It  is  quite 

larly  formed,  showed  us  that  this  part  possible,  however,  that  this  innocent 

of  the  country  had  its  inhabitants.  .  .  magnificence  of  self-estimation  might 

"  At  the  lower  end  of  the  la^e  we  en-  be  found  to  bulk  as  largely  in  the 

countered  a  large  boat  full  of  people,  intellectual  correspondence  of    two 

A  piper  stood  in  the  bows,  and  the  youths  at  Oxford,  feeling  themselyes 

wild  notes  of  his  bagpipe,  softened  by  hnmeasurably  exalted  bj  their  higher 

distMioe  and  mnltipled  by  the  echoes  pursuits  above  their  brainless  feUows: 

of  the  mountains  formed  a  mnsio  that  f^  jg  ^  pecuHarity  of  youth  rather 

smted  well  with  the  charactei  of  the  ^u  -.  ^*  !.^»4u:^..      t*  5a  ^'»^^t^^  «* 

^^lA  tui^^^^Ai^^  «*  '^OTvi  •««  than  of  condition.     It  is  cunous,  at 

"^uie';  "thV^^S  tT^thS  the  same  time,  to  r^  the  foDo^ 
white  house  which  you  aee  at  the  foot  somewhat  pnm  condemnation  of  the 
of  the  hill.  I  wish  you  understood  ^1"^^  ™<*"  ordinary  stram  of  hfe 
Gaelic ;  the  boatmen  are  telling  me  which  Miller  saw  in  certain  farm- 
strange  stories  of  the  loch  thai  I  know  labourers,  sharers  of  his  bothy, 
would  delight  you.    Do  you  see  thi^*  This,  however,  was    written    some 
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years  later,  in  an  autobiographical  pofto,  is  considored  to  have  been  the 

letter  addressed  to  Principal  Baird,  crown  and  culmination  of  his  career 

and  did  not  come,  like  the  preceding  — the  time  of  his  editorship  of  tiic 

one,  out  of  the  very  bothy  itself.  *  Witness^  newspaper,  and  residence 

in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  pain- 
"  There  were  two  unmarried  farm-  fully  and  bitterly  in  harness,  as  most 
servants  who  lodged  with  us  in  the  readers  know.  Enough  has  been 
barrack.  They  were  both  younff  men,  written  about  that  dreary  controYeray 
and  the  life  they  were  almost  necessi-  ^^^^  ^nded  in  the  Free  Churdb 
tatod  to  lead  was  one  of  the  most  un-  secession ;  and  it  is  almost  sickening 
'^^\^i:^^.\t,S'^Z.f.  now,  i.U.e  light  of  af^ 
employed  in  the  monotonous  labours  turn  back  upon  it  Wedonotwiah 
of  the  farm.  Their  evenings,  as  they  «>  discredit  the  sacnflce  made  on 
had  no  home,  were  si)cnt  either  in  that  occasion,  nor  the  feeling  that 
neighbouring  houses,  where  young  a  very  high  principle  was  involved 
people  similarly  situated  with  them-  which  supported  the  seceding  min- 
selvt's  were  accustomed  to  meet,  or  in  isters.  If  less  worthy  motives  w^re 
a  Bmnll  village,  about  a  mile  distant,  also  involved,  the  price  was  dear 
win -re  there  was  an  alehouse.  Their  which  was  paid  for  tiieir  indulgence. 
ordinary  pleasures  consisted  in  drink-  jjut  the  fact  is,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  amusements  of  a  low  and  gross  '  ^j^juid  only  be  justified  by  being 
character:  their  principal  enjoyme^  broadly  national     The  separition  of 

they  derived  yVc^m  f^.^^?  ^''^f  ^  aa  entire  Church  from  thiSUte  for 

hall,  and  scarce  a  fortnight  passf^l  at  "y-^'"*"  v.ii«*vu  *•«*«  w«v  »«»«>»» 

this  season  without  one  being  held  at  "\®  ^^  ^   conscience  wonld   be, 

the  village.    The  effect  of  this  heart-  '^'^at  the  Free  Church  stiU  maiats 

less  course  of  life  was  apparent  in  their  "PO"  considering  its  sacrifice  to  have 

disiX)8itious  and  conduct."  been,  sublime.      But  the  secession 

of  half  a  church,  though  there  may 

Poor  ploughmen  I  It  seems  a  little  be  many  instances  of  individual  hero- 
hard  that  their  ball  once  a  fortnight  ism,  cannot  bo  sublime— and  indeed 
should  bo  characterised  as  a  heartless  can  scarcelv  bo  otherwise  than  a 
course  of  life.  ^*  I  could  not  think  mistake.  Every  now  "Disruption,*' 
without  regret  that  they  were  yet  to  tearing  asunder,  is  to  be  viewed  widi 
become  husbands  and  fathers  of  fa-  horror.  The  delusion  that  it  was 
milies,^'  says  oiu*  young  Puritan  ;  indeed  the  whole  Church  whid^  was 
which  is  as  curious  an  instance  as  making  this  memorable  movement^ 
could  be  found  of  the  radical  difTe-  was  perhaps  the  strongest  element 
rence  of  opinion  on  such  points,  in  the  excitement  and  enthugiaam 
There  are  philosophers  in  plenty  to  which  it  undoubtedlv  caused ;  and 
whom  that  ^^  ball  once  a  fortnight  ^^  the  writer  for  one  will  never  fomt 
would  seem  one  of  the  principal  the  sense  of  disenchantment  intli 
gleams  of  humanity  in  the  plough-  whicli,  after  mOch  admiration  l^wn 
man*s  existence :  but  not  so,  thinks  a  distance  of  what  seemed  so  mai — 
the  prim  youthful  observer,  who  nimous  a  national  sacrificei  he  ^ 
knows  notning  of  any  consolatorv  struck  on  actual  sight  of  the 
and  inspiring  element  in  life  which  in  Scotland.  Two  dmrchea  \ 
is  not  intellectual  or  spiritual  No  one  had  been,  two  rival  oommnnitiea 
doubt,  tlie  honest  ploughboys  them-  in  everv  parish ;  a  gnddenrentwliieb 
selves  had  a  certain  sheepish  sense  tore  the  whole  country  aannder, 
of  inferiority  in  their  own  prcferenca  and  weakened  and  embittered  botfi 
for  this  homely  diversion ;  it  must  sides, — are  results  which  we  cannot 
have  felt  to  thom,  too,  a  grcfat  deal  venture  to  dismiss,  and  whidi  it  la 
less  fine  than  the  mason  lad^s  devotion  strange  to  suppose  can  be  regarded 
to  his  books.  with  any  degree  of  complacency  by 

We  have  neither  space    nor  in-  the  performers  of  a  division  so  sad  £pr 

clination  to  enter  upon  that  part  of  Scotland.    To  ourselves  the  subject 

Hugh  Miller^s  life  which,  we  sup-  is   one   of   unmixed   pain.      Hof^ 
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Miller^  s  cditorghip  made  the  ^Wit-  charm   him  after   his  engagemeot. 
ness  *  newspaper  memorable  in  many  ^^  The  pride  of  the  stone-mason  who 
respect^.  Several  of  his  most  popular  han  been  accepted  as  lover  bj  a  ladj, 
works  were  first   published   in   its  forbade  him,"  says  his  biographer, 
pages ;  which  are  also  disting^hed  *'*'  to  place  her  in  any  position  in 
by  many  less  praiseworthy  and  valu-  which  the  world  might  fail  to  recog- 
able  examples  of  a  high  temper  and  nise  her  for  what  Qhe  was ;"  which 
power  of  vituperation,   such  as  are  is  a  rather  involved  way  of  saying 
very  serviceable  to  party  leaders  and  that  Miller,  unambitious  for  himself, 
in  party  quarrels,  but  are  of  no  ad-  was  determined  not  to  drag  down 
vantage  to  the  peaceful  reputation  of  in  the  social  scale  the  yoimg  gemtle- 
a  man  of  letters.     Pleasanter  things  woman  who  loved  him.     The  story 
are  still  in  his  life,  even  after  the  of    their  long  and  patient  wooing 
time  of  the  bothies.     To  our  own  is    more  modestly    told    than^   apy 
mind  the  dehghtful  little  interlude  of  other  part  of  their  history ;  a  quaint 
the  young  man's  leisure,  when,  having  courtship,  with  no  levity  in  it,  nor 
nothing  particular  to  do,  he  turned  perhaps  much  ^ce  of  the  foolish 
to  and  *'*•  built  a  house ''  for  his  aunt  delights  of  common  youth ;  yet  his 
Jenny,  is  worth  a  hundred   *Wit-  many  and  constant  letters,  always, 
nesses.'    How  one  envies  the  strong  serious  in  their  affectionatenesa,  giv& 
fellow    that     beneficent      primitive  a  pleasant  picture  of  his  mind,  and 
power ;  what  a  pleasure  it  must  have  of  the  kind  of  intercourse — an  inter- 
been  to  him — greater  surely  than  that  course  very  unlike    common   love- 
of  writing  mediocre  verse,  or  even  making — which   united   the   son  of; 
very  good  descriptions  of   scenery !  the  soil  to  the  more  daintily  nurtured: 
But  in  this  world  all  the  arrange-  and  better-born  woman,   who  was,, 
mcnts  of  fate  are  perverse,  and  we  as  became  her,  as  fond  of  him  as  if. 
suppose  Miller  preferred  the  article-  he  had  been  a  prince, 
writing  to  the  house-building,  which        There  is  a  certain  link  ol.  con- 
latter  power  had   not   to  him  the  nection,  half  scientific,  half  natural, 
same  delightful  novelty  nor  sense  of  which  brings  the  Duke  ol.  Argy)l*s 
creation  which  it  has  to  .us.  little  book   about    ^  lona ''"    to   our 
There  is  something  very  pleasant,  hand  when  we  have  put  down .  the 
however,  in  the  sober  and  chastened  extremely    big    book    ahout    Hugh 
manner  of  his  love-making,  and  in  Miller.     The  salt  and  briny  air.  of 
the  delicate  and  unexpected  revolu-  the  northern  sea — the  glow  of  colour 
tion    made   in  the  young  working  which  sunshine  wakes  over  all  those 
man's  thoughts  by  the  curious  new  lonely  stretches  of  rock,  and  sky; 
sensation  of  finding  himself  sudden-  and  water— the  grey  mists  and  blind- 
ly enthralled  and  taken  into  closest  ing  fog  which  are  perhaps  their  most 
union  with  a   life    belonging   to   a  abiding  garments,  belong  to  both; 
totally    difierent    sphere.     He    had  and  to  both  also  belongs  that  pro- 
intended  to  content  himself  in  his  found   religious  feeling   which   yet. 
mason-trade  with  the  books  he  had  cannot  resist   a   fling  of    hall-con- 
coUeoted,  and  the  n^w  science  which  desceosion.  half-scorn,  at  the  priests  > 
had  taken  hold  upon  him,  and  with  of  old,  ana  which  distinctly  daelines . 
the  modest  pride  of  knowing  himself  to  understand  .how  medieval  Gatho- 
to  be. considered  fit  company  f<Mr  the  lies,  for  instance,; might  be  as  true, 
best  society  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  good,  as  pure,  and  probably  not 
But  this  sober  idea  cd  life  ceased  to  less  Uvely,,  thau  Svangelican  Pro- 
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testants.     Columba    is  far    enough    Montalembert's   description  is    eri- 
back  to  conciliate  the  sympathies  of    dently  written  under  the  influence 
the  island-prince  who  has  succeeded    of    one    of    those    grey  ^ya,    of 
him  as  a  proprietor  of  lona ;  but  it   wrapping    mist    and    leaden     sky, 
somewhat  troubles  the  Duke  to  have    which   are,  at  least,  as   character- 
to  confess  that  the  remains  of  eccle-    istic  of  the  locality  as  ia  the  sun- 
siastical  buildings  on  the  Holy  Isle    shine,  though  that,  we  allow,  makes 
'*are  monuments  not  of    the  fire,    an    enormous    difference,    and   one 
the  freshness,  and  the  comparative    which    perhaps    the   trayoller  who 
simplicity,  of  the  old  Celtic  church,    has  not  beheld  its  awakening  effisct 
but  of  the  dull  and  often  corrupt    upon  all  those  dark  headlands  and 
monotony  of   medieval  Romanism."    solemn  cliffs  might  with  difficulty 
Now  we  are  not  concerned  to  make    realise.     But  why  this  simple  ozpla- 
ourselves  champion  of   the  middle    nation — a  natural  accident,  which  be- 
'ages ;  and  if   his  Grace  of  Ar^ll    falls,  let  us  say,  at  least  fiftjr  tourists 
prefers  a  wattled  shed  to  a  Gothic    out  of  every  hundred  who  visit  these 
cathedral,  far  be  it  from  us  to  con-    regions  every  summer — should  not 
tradict  him  ;  but  how  there  could  be    be  sufficient  to  explain  the  matter, 
*^  Are  and  freshness  **  in  the  one,  and    and  why  the  Duke  should  betake 
/corrupt  ** monotony"  in  the  other,    himself   to  spiteful  suggestions   as 
nrc  And  it  rather  hard  to  make  out    to   "  the  incapacity  of  any  French- 
Perhaps  to  ducal  eyes  there  may  be    man    to   understand   any   form   of 
'*  fire  and  freshness  "  in  the  steeplcd    natural  beauty  except  those  to  which 
bam  of  a  Scotch  parish,  but  archi-    he  has  been  accustomed,"  it  is  hard 
tecture  need  not  bo  polemical ;  and    to     tell.     Montalembert,     howeyer, 
we  humbly  submit  that  the  twelfth    we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  was  not 
'  (M>ntury  was,  as  a  general  rule,  much    a  French  Philistine  of  the  'SpMsr 
more  gifted  in  the  art  of  building    type,  but  a  man  "accustomed"  to 
churches  than  we,  our  enlightened    as  *^  many  forms  of  natural  beauty  '* 
selves,  have  been  for  three  or  four    as  most  enlightened  men  are  in  the 
'  centuries  past     If    the  Duke  does    way  of  knowing.     Even  an  spider ^ 
not  think  so,  he  differs  from  most   however,  though  the  lord  of  lona 
•  competent  judges.     No  doubt  there    seems  to   have   forgotten   the  ftxX^ 
would  be  a  great  deal   of  "  fresh-    might  happen  to  be  ac(^uainted  with 
ness"   in    Columba^s  cariy  edifice,    the    wild    and    mvstenous    Breton 
but  we  have  very  scriouH   doubts    coasts,  where  neither  wine  nor  oil 
about  the  **  fire."    Tliis  book,  how-    abound,  yet  which  have  an  attrae- 
■  ever,    is    altogether    polemical :    a   tion  for  French  writers  much  greater 
whimsical  vein  of  irritation  against    than  the  attraction  generally  ezer- 
Count    de    Montalembert    and    his   cised  upon  us  by  those  isles  which 
well-known  description  of  the  He-    even  a   Scotch    poet    describes    as 
bridean  landscape  runs  all  through    "placed  far  amid   the  melancholy 
it,  and   seems   to  be   the  inspiring   main."     If  the  climate  of  the  West- 
motive  of    the  little  volume;  but   ern  Isles  is  not  **one  of  continual 
the     Duke    of    Argyll,    though    a    mists     and     rains,    with    frequent 
man  of    groat   talent   and  fiterary   storms,"  then  it  is  delightfully  un- 
power,  is  taking  an  incautious  step    like    the    climate  of    the    western 
<  when  he  pits  himself  against  one    mainland;  and  though  we  will  not 
of  the  greatest  modem  masters  of   yield  even  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyll 
style — a  writer  whose  gifts  are  so   m    admiration    for    the   wonderful 
-transcendent  as   tliose  of  :the  late    transformation    produced    by    the 
historian    of    the   western   monks,    brilliant  occasional  day  of  summer, 
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which  is  well  worth  waiting  weeks  Frenchman.  May  it  be  Duke^s 
for,  and  which  converts  the  gloom  weather,  and  not  tourists',  when  we 
into  instant  glory — ^a  glory  so  bright,  visit  lona  I  Except  this  polemical 
so  radiant,  so  full  at  once  of  splen-  and  rival  sketch  of  the  beauties  of 
dour  and  pathos,  that  we  know  no  the  Holy  Island,  his  Grace  does  not 
other  sun^ine  effect  tp  equal  it —  seem  to  have  much  to  say  on  tiie 
yet  we  cannot  ignore  those  rainS  subject,  or  at  least  not  anything 
and  mists,  nor  the  wonderful  solemn  requiring  comment  here, 
semitones  of  shadow  which  are  still  Such  an  amazing  glow  of  bright- 
more  natural  to  the  scenery.  It  is  ness  and  sunshine  naturally  brings 
fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  his  own  before  us  the  *  Walks  in  Rome,"*" 
little  enthusiastic  bit  of  description,  lately  published,  by  Mr.  Augustus 
of  which  we  must  premise,  however.  Hare.  No  title  could  bo  more  sug- 
that  though  equally  true,  it  is  much  gestive.  "Where  will  he  take  us  ?  to 
more  rarely  to  be  seen  than  the  Pincio,  with  all  the  giddy  world,  to 
gloomier  picture  drawn  by  Monta-  watch  the  carriages  in  their  dull 
lem^firt — with  which,  unfortunately,  habitual  circle,  and  the  red-ribboned 
w«J|f^ve  not  space  to  compare  it  Albanese  nurses  with  their  babes — 
•Shave seen  from  Athens, 'morning  *nd  yonder  in  the  west  the  great 
spread  upon  the  mountains/  along  the  sun  sinking  behind  Si  Peter's,  throw- 
ojipoBite  range  of  Parnes,  and  the  low  ing  up  in  a  golden  blackness  the  big 
8ua  streaming  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  dome  and  long  facade;  or  out 
upon  the  hills  of  the  Morea.  Those  through  the  Flaminian  Gate  to  the 
tints  are  certainly  beyond  measure  Villa  Borghese,  to  gather  violets 
beautiful.  Bat  the  sunsets  which  are  ^j^^er  the  trees— or  away  through 
to  be  seen  constantly  among  the  West,  the  Appian  Way  to  the  wild  sweet 
em  Jsles  are  not.  as  compaijed  with  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Campagna-or 
those  of  the  Mediterranean, 'obscurely  ^^  xu  T  nn'u  **^A^  «* 
bright.'  It  is  true,  the  ioloxmufn  is  «^^s«  *>«  ^^^y  Tiber  to  the  vast 
darker;  ^t  it  is  also  deeper,  richer,  colonnades  of  San  Pieb-o  or  the  gjal- 
more  intense.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  levies  of  the  Vatican?  What  im- 
exceed  its  splendour.  And  so  of  the  ages  throng  before  the  reader  s  eyes ! 
sea:  its  aspects  around  lona  are  singu-  — how  the  streets  crowd  with  well- 
lail/  various  and  beautiful.  On  one  side  remembered  figures ! — how  the  foun- 
ts the  open  ocean,  with  nothing  to  break  tains  sparkle  in  the  sun  ! — how  the 
its  fetch  of  waves  from  the  shores  of  magical  skies  fiash  bright,  then 
the  New  World.  •  On  the  other  side  it  darken  over,  as  night  pursues  the 
is  divided  into  innumerable  creeks  and  ^j  \     y^j  Augustus  Hare  will  lead 
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pure-of  a  luminous  and  transparent  sensible,  and  no  doubt  trustworthy ; 

Uen,  shading  off  into  a  rich  purple,  but  it  pretends  to  be  nothmg  more 

where  the  wliite  sandy  bottom  is  oc  than  a  refined  and  gentlemanly  Mur- 

cupied  by  beds  of  algae.    Into  those  ray  —a  guide-book  of  a  higher  class, 

greens  and  purples  on  the  opposite  full  of  other  people's  opmionSf  from 

side  of  a  narrow  sound,  dip  granite  Ampere    to    Lady    Eastlake — from 

rocks  of  the  brightest  red."  the  dreamy  sketches  of  Hawthorne 

Thus,  in  a  flash  of  light  and  col-  to  the  impertinences  of    Dickens ; 

our,  such  as  one  does  not  always  see  but  with  nothmg  in  it  to  repay  any 

on  the  shores  of  Italy  or  Greece,  the  reader  who  is  not.  at  the  same  time 

patriot  Duke  hangs  up  his  compan-  a   visitor    or    intending   visitor    of 

ion  picture  to  that  of  the  brilliant  Rome.    His  Sdnse  of  the  confusion 

*  Walks  in  Rome.    By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.    Strahan  &  Co.,  London. 
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which  attends  a  traycUcr  who  finds  vivid  amusement  to  his  fdlow-crea- 
in  his  Murray,  Baedeker,  or  Brad-  tures.  Wheu  he  does  so  to  any  hi^ 
shaw,  "  an  appalling  list  of  churches,  degree,  we  fear  it  will  not  be  wit- 
temples,  and  villas,  which  ought  to  tinglv  or  wiUingly,  but  in  his  own 
be  seen,"  without  any  arrangement  despite.  The  disquisitions  of  Baron 
which  can  make  the  inspection  easy,  Arminius  Von  Thunder-Ten-Tronkh 
has  inspired  his  present  undertaking,  whose  lamentable  death  was  mourn- 

"It  is  therefore,"  he  says,  "in  the  f^^^  ^^^?^"}|«^  °?^  ;?^j^?«  ^ 

hope  of  aiding  some  of  those  bewil-  «^.  **»«    ^^   ^all    Gawjtte,     CMi- 

dered  ones,  and  of  making  their  walks  »«^  ^f  believe,  a  grcat^  many  true 

in  llome  more  easy  and  more  interest-  as  well  .as  many  caustic    sayiiSgs. 

injr,  that  the  following  chapters  are  But  the  fun  is  very  ponderous,  to 

written.  They  urn  at  nothing  original,  say  the  least  of  it  and  has  a  heavy 

nnd  are  only  a  gathering  jap  of  the  in-  German  roll,  whicn  no  doubt  is  true 

formation  of  otliers,  and  a  gleaning  to  the  character,  but  which  has  the 

from  what  has  already  been  given  to  terrible  defect,  worse  than  any  other 

the  world,  in  a  far  better  and  fuller  yiciousness,  of  not  being  in  tte  reiy 

but  less  portable  form ;  while  in  their  ^^^  f  p^y^  jg  ^ot  tfivforte 

plan  they  attempt  to  guide  the  travel-  ^^  ^^  ^.^,  ^^  ^.^  intereatfife  col- 

ler  in  his  daily  wanderings  through  i^j^xj^-  ^f   nanera  •    the  nlav  te  ele- 

the  city  and  its  suburbs."  *^^^*^°  ^  .P*^®^!*  ^iT^^  *i!j 

^  phantme,  the  jokes  creak  on  thou* 

With  this  explanation  we  leave  hinges  like  doors  hard  to  open,  and 
the  book  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  the  central  figure,  which  is  Mr.  Mat- 
not  doubting  that  they  will  find  thew  Arnold  himself  is  distreaaiiii^y 
much  benefit  and  use  in  it ;  though  prominent  and  deeply  self-conscioua. 
we  feel  that  it  would  have  been  lie  was  always  so,  to  be  sure,  in  or 
more  honest  to  have  intimated  in  out  of  masquerade,  and  so  are  all  the 
the  title  the  character  of  a  book  prsonages  in  this  little  drama.  We 
which  is  not  intended  for  the  read-  have  great  doubt,  indeed, #rhether  the 
ing  public,  and  can  convey  to  them  effect  of  the  volume  upon  the  ohtose 
neither  amusement  nor  instruction.  British    intelligence  to  which  it  is 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  *  Friend-  meant  to  be  so  very  cutting,  will  be 
ship^s  Garland '  ?*  Is  it  amusement  at  all  commensurate  with  the  trouble 
— is  it  instruction — which  Mr.  Mat-  taken ;  for,  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Ar- 
thew  Arnold  is  minded  to  convey  to  nold  does  not  sceqn  to  t&»  into  eoo- 
us  in  this  quaint  publication,  by  sideration  the  important,  and  we 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  should  say  essential,  matteor  of  reach- 
honest  brains  will  be  bewildered  ?  ing  the  special  audience  to  which  he 
Perhaps  his  name  is  sufficient  to  preaches.  His  discussion  of  the 
warrant  tiie  supposition  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  British  PhiUs- 
lattcr  is  what  is  chiefly  intended;  tine,  which  are  uttered  in  a  Toice 
and  we  cannot  but  in  all  humility  much  too  finely  pitched  ever  to 
venture  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  Mat-  reach  that  culprit's  ycritable  ear,  re- 
thcw  Arnold — whose  literary  powers  mind  us  somewhat  of  the  awaken- 
we  admire,  if  not  as  much  as  he  ing  sermons  aimed  at  brutal  Tiee 
does  himself  (for  that  is  a  very  high  which  evangelical  clergymwi  often 
standard),  at  least  as  much  as  a  de-  thunder  at  a  meek  score  of  innocent 
fcctive  education  permits — has  been  women,  guilty  of  no  enormity  great- 
adapted   by  nature   to   afford  any  er  than  a  bit  of  scandaL     Dioea  Mr. 

*  Friendship's  Garland ;  being  the  Conversations,  Letters,  and  Opinions  of 
the  late  Arminius  Baron  von  Thunder-Ten-Tronkh.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Ca,  London. 
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Arnold  suppose  that  bis  shadowy  put  on  the  mountebank^s  cap  and 
Bottles,  for  instance,  who  "is  one  bells  instead.  We,  for  one,  do  net 
of  our  self-made  middle-class  men —  in  the  least  undervalue  the  import- 
a  radical  of  the  purest  water,  quite  ance  of  such  subjects,  nor  the  serious 
one  of  the  Manchester  school;  who  use  and  advantage  to  a  country  of 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Free-  hearing  the  truth  about  the  opin- 
tradcrs ;  who  has  always  gone  as  ions  its  neighbours  entertain  of  it. 
straight  as  an  arrow  about  Reform ;  The  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
who  is  an  ardent  voluntary  in  every  see  us  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
possible  line  —  opposed  the  Ten  a  community  as  to  an  individual ; 
Hours'  Bill,  was  one  of  the  leaders  and  all  the  curious  discussions  of 
of  the  Diesentine  opposition  out  of  recent  days  —  that  about  national 
Parliament  which  smashed  up  the  honour,  for  example,  which  our  pub- 
education  clauses  of  Sir  James  Heists  never  venture  to  discuss  with- 
Graham's  Factory  Act ;  who  paid  out  a  certain  shrinking  alarm  for 
the  whole  expenses  of  a  most  im-  the  consequences  of  a  decided  con- 
portant  church-rate  contest  out  of  elusion — are  very  remarkable  signs 
his  own  pocket ;  and,  finally,  who  of  the  times ;  as  is  also  that  univer- 
looks  forward  td  marrying  his  de-  sal  outburst  of  brag  and  boast  over 
ceased  wife's  sister ; "  —  does  Mr.  our  charities,  which,  did  any  private 
Arnold,  we  repeat,  believe  for  a  individual  do  it,  would  sinlc  that 
moment  that  this  attack  of  his  will  individual  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
ever  reach  Bottles  ?  Our  satirist  contempt  What  is  bad  for  the 
stands  and  mocks  at  the  pit  in  a  character  of  a  man  cannot  be  very 
highly-refined  small  voice  which  noble  in  the  character  of  a  nation ; 
never  reaches  beyond  the  orchestra-  and  we  confess  that  it  is  with  a 
stalls ;  some  of  the  people  there,  it  sickening  sense  of  shame  that  we 
is  true,  are  much  entertained  by  the  have  read  the  over-and-over-again 
abuse  of  their  neighbours ;  but  still  repeated  pseans  of  self -applause  into 
it  is  wasted  zeal.  Neither  will  which  the  British  press  has  burst 
Lord  Lumpington,  nor  the  sporting  over  the  recent  liberalities  of  Eng- 
parson  whom  Mr.  Arnold  sets  forth  land  to  France.  Could  we  indivi- 
as  another  genuine  type  of  the  un-  dually  ever  look  our  neighbour  in 
instructed  Briton  (though  we  thought  the  face  again  after  thus  boasting  of 
the  species  was  nearly  extinct),  be  our  alms  to  him  ?  if  that  neigh- 
likely  to  benefit  much  by  the  on-  hour  were  our  washerwoman  instead 
Blaught  made  upon  him.  of  our  equal,  we  know  very  well 
But  yet  they  are  all  very  fair  that  we  dare  not  do  it,  except  at  tiie 
game ;  and  we  wish  Mr  Arnold  a  risk  of  universal  scorn.  But  we  do 
great  deal  better  luck  than  he  is  it  nationaUy,  without  a  doubt  or 
likely  to  have  in  persuading  the  hesitation.  This  is  such  a  proof  of 
British  public  that  it  is  not  in  realit}P  the  surging  upwards  of  all  that  is 
the  very  fine  thing  it  supposes  itself  ignoble  and  petty  in  the  public  as 
to  be.  There  is  &ough  of  truth  in  opposed  to  the  private'  mmd,  Uiat 
his  description  of  the  strange  changes  its  importance  as  a  symptom  is  very 
English  sentiment  has  undergone  grave  indeed.  And  accordingly,  of 
on  many  matters,  and  enough  that  all  things  in  the  world  tiiat  the 
is  alarming  in  the  national  aspect  British  public  want,  we  beMeve  there 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  make  id  nothmg  half  so  important  as 
us  grieve  greatly  when  any  com-  sound  and  unexaggerated  public 
potent  critic,  who  might  be  of  real  criticism.  And  here  is  what  we  pet 
service  to  his  conn^,  chooses  to  for  it     Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  %.ivn/i^ 
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upon  his  British  Philistine,   whip-  of  human  nature  to  mark  its  in- 

pmg  and  spurring  oyer  hedges  and  hahitants   as    of    the    same    flesh 

ditches — alas !  as  Philistinish,  as  in-  and  blood  as  ourselves,  these  tales 

tent  upon  his  own  beautiful  quali-  have    something   above    novelty  to 

tics,  as  dcliciously  unconscious  of  recommend    them.     Their    newness 

his  weakness,  as  his  steed.  is  more    than    novel  —  it  is  unez- 

To  tiiose,  however,  who  take  a  pected ;  it  reveals  to  us  not  the 
cynical  pleasure  in  seeing  a  man  merely  elementary  life  of  an  early 
make  himself  ridiculous,  Uicre  will  age,  in  which  we  can  trace  the  germs 
be  good  sport  in  this  little  volume,  of  our  own,  but  a  life  moved  by  dif- 
Never  was  there  more  loving  banter,  f  erent  sentiments,  different  laws, 
more  affectionate  abuse,  more  tender  unlike  at  once  in  semblance  and  in 
snubbing,  than  is  apportioned  to  Mr.  substance.  The  more  important 
Matthew  Arnold  in  every  page  of  tales  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  de- 
^Friendship's  Garland.^  The  editor  scri^tion  and  eulogy  of  certain  chi- 
ef that  volume  cannot  think  enough  valnc  virtues,  carried  out,  with  a 
or  say  enough  of  him.  With  a  kind  of  visionary  logic,  to  such 
hundred  pretty  tricks  of  love,  such  lengths  of  self-devotion  as  no  clons- 
as  an  English  Scvigne  might  employ  man  ever  dreamt  of.  The  Highland 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  beloved  re-  veteran  who  devoted  all  his  sona, 
collection  of  her  idol,  this  little  book  one  bv  one — *' another  for  Hector'* 
returns,  and  again  returns,  to  the  — to  the  safety  of  his  chie^  becomes 
one  adored  name.  He  is  pelted  a  dull,  mediocre,  respectable  servitor, 
with  delicious  gibes,  such  as  a  bride-  in  presence  of  the  forty-seven  Ron- 
groom  employs  when  he  jeers  fond-  ins,  who  calmly  and  cunningly  give 
ly  at  his  bride ;  in  short,  we  are  themselves  up  to  the  work  of  aveng- 
obligod  to  exhaust  the  fondest  and  ing  their  dead  master,  on  the  idffi 
dearest  relationships  in  order  to  ex-  religious  principle  that  it  is  impos- 
pr&ss,  and  that  imperfectly,  the  sible  to  dwell  under  the  same  sky 
tender  devotion  of  this  book  to  its  \nUi  one  who  has  injured  your  nar- 
author,  and  its  sense  of  the  supreme  ent  or  your  lord.  With  them  tlicrc 
insight,  cleverness,  wit,  genius,  and  is  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter, 
universal  superiority  which  are  em-  no  hatred  nor  fiery  revenge,  but 
l>odied  in  tiiat  name  of  Matthew  unlv  a  sense  of  duty ;  duty,  let  us 
Arnold,  and  breathe  forth  in  it  the  add,  which  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
very  music  of  the  spheres.  whole  community,  and  which  does 

We  have  met  with  nothing  in  not  call  forth  a  single  word  of  morml- 
literature  for  a  long  time  more  fresh,  ity  from  any  observer  as  to  the  wick- 
more  quaint  and  strange,  than  the  edness  of  revenge.  They  go  about 
pretty  book  entitled  *  Tales  of  Old  it  in  tlie  most  calculating  manner, 
Japan.'  *  The  grotesque  and  won-  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  giring 
dcrf ul  figures  which  animate  its  very  himself  up  to  an  abandoned  lifOi  in 
hoards,  are  but  an  indication  of  the  order  to  lull  the  ftars  of  the  mur- 
wonders  within.  Stories  of  an  old,  dcrcr,  and  put  him  off  his.  guard. 
old  world,  unmoved  by  the  changes  We  commend  to  the  reader's  atten- 
of  Western  thought,  pursuing  the  tion  the  vigorous  sketch  designed 
same  formulas  and  the  same  feelings  by  a  Japanese  artist,  and  drawn  on 
for  centuries,  with  really  little  more  the  wood  by  a  Japanese  draughts- 
than  the  ineradicable  resemblances  man,  which  immortaJlses  the  insult 

*  Tales  of  Old  Japan.  By  A.  B.  Mltford,  second  Secretary  to  the  British  Le- 
gation in  Japan.    Macmlllan  &  Co,,  London. 
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done  to  this  devoted  vassal,  as  he  Had  the  forty-seven  been  men-al- 
lies drunk  on  the  roadside,  by  a  arms  in  the  i>ages  of  Froissart,  or  in 
passer-by  who  is    unaware  of   the  the  Morte  D' Arthur,   all  Christen- 

florious  meaning  of  his  debauchery,  dom  would  have  been  moved  to  in- 
'he  forty-seven  lay  their  plans  with  terfere ;  and  it  the  tyrant  law  had 
a  care  and  elaboration  worthy  of  a  succeeded .  in  fulfilling  its  fell  sen- 
German  corps  d'armee,  and  success  tence,  judgment  and  vengeance 
rewards  their  efforts.  And  when  would  have  followed  from  earth  and 
they  have  accomplished  their  re-  heaven.  The  Japanese  attains  a 
venge,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  higher  height  of  chivalrous  self-de- 
them  to  disperse  and  escape,  or  at-  votion ;  all  through  their  records  ih» 
tempt  to  escape.  On  the  contrary,  same  thing  is  visible.  Sogoro,  the 
they  give  themselves  up  as  a  matter  brave  peasant  who  takes  it  upon 
of  course — and  as  a  matter  of  coiurse  him  to  remonstrate  with  his  lord 
are  lauded,  blessed,  honoured,  and  ex-  against  the  exactions  by  which  a 
ecuted  by  an  admiring  country ;  ex-  hundred  and  thirty-six  villages,  are 
ecuted  that  is,  as  far  as  a  well-born  being  rendered  desperate,  counts 
Japanese  gentleman,  entitled  to  the  the  cost  beforehand,  and  makes  up 
rite  of  hara-kiri,  can  be  executed —  .  his  mind  that  it  must  cost  him  his 
he  himself  being  privileged  to  give  life,  but  never  hesitates  on  that  ac- 
the  death-blow.  The  wonderful  count  When  he  is  condemned* 
thing  in  the  story,  however,  is  the  and  all  his  family  with  him,  the 
complete  acquiescence  of  all,  at  once  peasants  for  whom  he  has  sacrificed 
in  the  justice  and  splendour  of  the  himself  petition  their  lord  that  the 
vengeance,  and  in  the  absolute  in-  family  may  be  spared,  but  ^^with 
evitableness  of  the  counter-venge-  fear  and  trembhng  recognise  the 
ance — the  award  of  the  law  which  justice  of  his  sentence,"  and  no  one 
slays  the  slayer.  No  one  steps  in  to  thinks  it  wonderful  that  he  is  ready 
avert  the  arm  of  justice,  the  great  to  die  for  his  people.  Again,  when 
lords  and  princes  never  attempt  to  a  necessity  arises  for  getting  quit  of 
interfere,  and  not  even  a  weak-  a  certain  great  lord,  his  superior 
minded  priest  or  woman  raises  a  sends  for  his  physician,  and  asks  if 
cry  for  mercy.  It  is  all  rigid  as  the  ho  is  willing  to  serve  his  country  at 
Eastern  blaze  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  cost  of  his  own  life  ?  The  phy- 
the  landscape,  immovable  as  the  sician  does  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
laws  of  a  race  older  than  Modes  and  meni  What  he  has  to  do  is  to 
Persians.  They  have  committed  no  administer  a  poisonous  draught  to 
crime — every  Japanese  honours  and  his  patient,  the  Japanese  custom  ro- 
revcrences  Uiem  for  what  they  have  quirine  him  to  drink  the  half  of 
done — they  are  heroes  while  they  everything  he  administers.  He  does 
live,  and  saints  when  they  are  dead —  it  without  another  word,  and  no- 
yet  it  never  enters  into  any  ontf^s  body  is  surprised;  it.  is  too  e?i- 
mind  to  ask  why  they  should  die,  dent  a  duty  to  merit  notice.  It 
or  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  sav-  would  be  curious  to  know  how  this 
ing  them.  This  fact  separates  this  extraordinary  height  of  self-renundftr 
record  from  those  medieval  ro-  tion  is  attained ;  whether  the  religioQ 
mances  which  might  parallel  the  of  Buddhiam,  with  all  its  strange 
retainers*  self-devotion,  but  would  refiemblances  to  Chiistiamty,  Ims 
inevitably  raise  up  some  feudal  inspired  it,  or  how  a  law  ol  self- 
castle  for  them  to  take  refuge  in,  sacrifice,  so  oomplete  and  so  desti- 
and  some  great  baron  or  valianjb  tute  of  self -conseioiuuiesa  should  have 
prince  to  defend  and  reward  them,  come  into  being.    There  i^re  a  great 
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many   curious  things  in  the  book,  here  and  there  such  as  are  not-  to 

but  nothing    sp  wonderful  as  this,  edification,  and  surdj  might  witih- 

The  cahn  of  tiie  spectators  is  im-  out  much  disadrantage  be  modified 

movable,  but  it  never  springs  from  or  left  out 

want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  It  is,   perhaps,  a  very  old-fash- 

Tt  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  ionod  notion  on  our  part  to  think 

bear  witness  to  a  general  greatness  that  a  certain  amount  of  good  taste 

of  feeling  in  this  one  point,  and  a  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of  snb- 

sense  of  the  pre-eminent  excellence  jects  for  novels.     The  novels  of  the 

of  self-sacrifice,  such  as  no  people  day  have  gone  beyond  such  rules, 

we  have  ever  heard  of  attained  to  We  have  no  wish  to  be  intolerant  or 

1)efore.  Puritanical.     We  acknowledge  the 

But  yet  they  are  not,  we  suppose,  claims  of  murder  either  as  a  fine  art, 

a  very  moral  people,  and  certainly  or  as  an  instrument  of  the  fine  arts, 

not  the  least  addicted  to  sentiment,  as    our   authors    please.     We    are 

Nothing    can    be   more    charming,  ready  to  admit  the  necessity  of  one 

however,   than  some  of  the  stories  killing  at  least  in  every  three  toI- 

about  animals,  which  appear  to  have    umes.   But  there  are  limits. ^And 

a  much  higher  place  in  the  Japanese  .we  submit  with  all  deference  to  the 

imagination  than  in  ourp,  even  Key-  taste  of  the  public,  that  the  Road 

nard  proving  capable  of  Felf-ronun-  murder,  most  cold-blooded  of  recent 

ciation  (again  the  pervading  senti-  crimes,  and  the  once  famous  doe  of 

ment  of  every  elevated  character),  Madeline    Smith,   are  not    fit    rab- 

as    in  the    story    of    the    Grateful  jects  to  be  enshrined  in  fiction.   The 

ITozcs.      The    regulations   for    the  last  of  these  is  the  model  for  ^Bs* 

(leremony  of  h/tra-kiri,  given  in  full  ther  Hill's    Secret,*   a  book  whi^ 

detail  in  the  appendix  from  a  for-  sets  forth  how  a  certain  pale  bean- 

mal  Jai>anese  document,  read  like  tiful  woman  appears  in  an  Bnglish 

the    minute   regulations  of    (ilartcr  village,   is  taken  notice  of   at  the 

King-at-arms    for    some    imposing  Ilall,  refuses  to  accept  that  notioe, 

court  ceremony,  and  have  a  won-  then  yields,  then  is  fallen  in  lore 

(lerful  stately  air  in  their  minute  with  by  the  squire,  and  finally  flies 

directions  which  is  strangely  impos-  from  him,  leaving  a  confession  behind 

ing,  and  suggests  some  map;nanimous  her  of  the  ghastly  reason  she  has 

community  of  knights  and  warriors  for  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  Chris- 

solemnly  and  harmoniously  carrying  tian    folks — ^to    wit,   that    she    has 

out  an  exalted  code,  rather  than  the  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  her 

half-savage,  though  wholly-civilised  husband,  and  dismissed  by  a  Scotch 

nation  which  has  for  hundreds  of  jury  with  the  awful  verdict  of  Ifoi 

years  been  shut  out  from  all  com-  Pro^n  overshadowing  her  for  ever. 

munication    with    it«   kind.     Never  The  squire  is  so  dauntless  .that  ho 

was  a  more  curious  light  thrown  into  follows,  finds,  and  marries  her  all 

the  very  midst  of  a  new  commun-  the  same.     Now  thij^  we  submit,  is 

ity.     The  illustrations  are  in  most  a  horror  beyond  the  legitimate  range 

cases  full  of  quaint  vigour  and  (in-  of  fiction.     We  recollect  at  the  time 

tentional  or  unintentional)  humour,  of  Madeline  Smith's  trial  the  curious 

Some  of  them  are  irresistibly  funny,  rumours  that  were  afloat  as  to  the 

The  only  drawback  of  the  book  is,  love-letters  (love  I — the  word  is  re- 

that  while,   outside    and    in,   it  is  volting  in  such  a  connection)  that 

such  a  book  as  children  will  natur-  were  poured  upon  her  in  her  prison, 

ally    be    permitted    to   read    with-  and  the  proposals  of  marriage  made 

out  thought  of  any  danger  or  diffi-  to  her  by  fools — as  if  the  likelihood 

culty,  there  arc  explanatory  chapters  that  she  had  killed  one  man  gave 
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her  a  charm  in  the  unagination  of  together,  as  a  great  norelist  of  the 
others.  Anythmg  more  debasing  day  mixes  up  nis  di&es.  Thus  we 
and  abominable  could  scarcely  be  would  be  sared  from  the  horrws  of 
conceived.  In  rjeal  life,  such  ter-  absolute  reproduction,  a  practiob  for 
rible  interruptions  of  the  blessed  which  we  cannot  find  words  s^Rmg 
monotony  of  good  behaviour,  which,  enough  to  express  our  reprobation^ 
thank  heaven,  is,  after  all,  the  com-  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  gives  us  a 
mon  rule,  must  be  supported  as  murder,  too,  in  the  *  Siren' — a  mur- 
best  we  can,  and  forgotten  as  soon  der  of  a  very  melodramatic  and  Un- 
as possible.  But  what  shall  wo  likely  kind — which  does  not,  how- 
say  for  the  taste  of  the  writer  who  ever,  lessen  the  probability  that  it 
selects  this  frightful  story,  and  the  is  a  simple  maUer  of  fact  Our 
critics  who  applaud,  and  the  readers  own  impression,  indeed,  is,  that 
who  like  it  ?  *  Six  Months'  Hence*  the  things  which  look  most  unreal 
is  worse,  because  it  is  rather  bettor  in  a  novel  are  generally  those  which 
than  *  Esther  Hill's  Secret'  The  are  copied  exactly  from  actual  life — 
subject  is  not  quite  so  revolting,  a  trutn  which  warrants  the  rejection 
since  the  murderess  of  the  child  is  of  "real  life"  by  most  good  writers 
not  its  sister,  as  in  the  actual  story ;  as  material  for  fiction.  This  book 
but  there  never  was  madness  so  ab-  has  some  curious  artistic  defeats — 
surd,  or  insane  motive  so  far-fetched,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  its 
as  those  which  are  invented  to  ac-  extremely  clumsy  construction :  the 
count  for  the  crime ;  and  the  whole  leading  event  in  the  tale  is  produced 
tale  is  wildly  unreal  and  unlifelike  at  once,  and  the  reader  is  then  tan- 
from  beginning  to  end.  We  protest  talised  and  provoked  by  being  led 
in  the  name  of  art  against  this  vul-  backward  for  lilarly  two  volumes, 
garest  and  most  ignoble  way  of  and  made  to  trace  the  story  in  detail 
finding  the  necessary  machinery  to  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  was  per- 
hang  a  story  upon.  If  it  is  so  dif-  mitted  to  begin — a  quite  unnecessary 
ficult  to  make  a  plot,  in  heaven's  waste  of  his  interest  and  the  writer's 
name  let  us  rather  do  without  one ;  powers.  But  this,  and  various  other 
but  there  are  abundance  of  plots  in  faults,  are  made  up  for  by  the  perfect 
the  world^  one  or  two  at  least  in  truth  and  reality  of  the  Italian  life 
every  man's  or  woman's  life,  if  our  which  is  here  placed  before  us.  Wo 
young  writers  will  but  take  the  open  the  book,  and  by  our  English 
trouble  to  find  them  out.  The  law  fireside,  where  we  sit  starving  or 
courts  perhaps  have  been  nearly  roasting  as  the  case  may  be,  lo !  we 
worked  out  for  subjects  of  late,  are  in  Italy — ^not  the  Italy  of  con- 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  secin-ed  ventional  description,  nor  of  his- 
to  them  by  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  torical  splendour,  but  such  as  it 
will-making ;  but,  at  all  events,  these  is  at  the  present  moment  The 
are  preferable  to  the  criminal  side,  story  opens  with  a  narrative  of  the 
and  especially  to  the  murder  cases,  excitement  which, moved  the  whole 
of  which  we  have  enough  in  the  town  to  its  depths  by  the  great 
newspapers.  Let  us  allow  that^  as  question  whether  or  not  a  certain 
strong  effects  are  required  in  all  wonderful  singer  could  be  induced 
kinds  o^  dramatic  writing,  we  must  to  honour  the  place  by  singing  there 
have  a  supply  of  murders ;  but,  at  in  the  Carnival— 4i  terrible  perad- 
least,  they  might  be  original.  Studies  venture,  such  as  set  all  hearts  on 
might  be  made,  as  painters  make  flame.  The  town  itself,  so  strangely 
studies,  which  are  not  portraits  of  unlike  anything  known  in  Engkmd, 
their  model — the  incidents  of  two  the  little  civic  world  in  which  orery 
or   three  might  at  least  be  mixed  rank  is  represented,  with  its  ci>c<>fe  <?tf 
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iiobiliy  it8  old  aristocracy,  its  artists,  quite  true.  The  Marchesina  Elena 
its  professors,  stands  out  before  us,  is  over  thirty ;  but  she  is  bewildered, 
not  under  any  eternal  brightness  of  almost  overpowered,  by  the  liberty 
i^unshine,  but  under  skies  that  rain,  accorded  to  her  by,  her  mother  <^ 
and  winds  that  blow  strongly  enough,  *  corresponding  with  her  long-be- 
though  they  are  Italian  breezes,  troth ed  lover  without  any  surveil- 
Tho  hapless,  scheming,  clever,  and  lance  of  his  letters  or  her  own.  So 
beautiful  prima  donna^  who  is  not  great  a  concession  is  almost  too 
without  her  virtues — the  noble  dilelr  much  for  her ;  and  yet  Elena  is  the 
tnnte  Marchese,  whoso  serene  un-  stay  of  the  house,  the  counsellor-sia- 
tempted  life  has  never  made  him  ter  upon  whose  help  and  advice  everr 
aware  of  the  depths  of  passion  in  one  relies,  even  gay  Beppo  the  aol- 
him — the  young  noble,  living  an  dier,  who  is  a  young  man  of  advanced 
aimless  life  of  idle  occupation — the  opinions;  though,  for  that  matter, 
paihtcr-girl  Paolina, — are  all  as  true  they  are  all  of  advanced  opinion,  and 
to  their  country  as  •  it  is  'possible  to  in  the  van  of  the  new  world,  although 
imagine.  The  same  thing  may  bo  old  duty  tender  and  filial  holds  p08- 
said  of  a  very  different  work,  *  The  session  of  them  thus  out  of  datiBu  It 
Florentines,*  by  the  Comtesse  de  is  a  very  prepossessing,  very  attrac- 
Montemerii,  an  amiable  book,  in  tive  picture,  though  it  is  chilly  in 
which  everybody  is  made  happy,  and  those  marble  rooms  where  there  is 
the  wicked  people  arc  tiuned  into  no  fire,  and  the  scaldino  is  one's  only 
.s:ood,  or  at  least  partially  good,  with  comfort.  The  servants  take  their 
a  pleasant  compassion  and  reluctance  part  in  all  the  discussions  as  they 
to  leave  any  harm  unrighted  or  any  serve  the  frugal  table ;  and  cleTer 
truth  unsustaincd,  #hich  is  natural  Giovacchino  puts  in  his  lines,  in  the 
to  a  gentle  an'l  inexperienced  writer  pretty  national  poetic  play  of  impro- 
of  fiction.  One  is  so  sorry  to  do  vising,  as  he  serves  the  young  people 
any  harm  to  the  people  whom  one  their  coffee.  ^^  It  is  your  turn,  Gio- 
has  brought  into  being:  a  kind  of  vacchino,**  his  young  mistress  sajs 
moral  responsibility  is  felt  on  their  to  him  ;  and  Giovacchino^s  lines  are 
account^  and  to  suffer  them  to  go  on  sometimes  the  best  This  is  such  a 
in  their  profanity  seems  an  almost  state  of  society  as  one  has  dreamt  oC, 
crime.  In  this  way  '  The  Florentines  *  and  which  has  been  over  and  over 
is  perhaps  a  little  tame,  perhaps  again  stigmatised  as  Utopian;  and 
.'I.  little  too  m\ich  disposed  to  set  yet  it  exists,  and  is  as  real  as  are 
wrong  things  right;  but  it  is  so  our  English  homes  with  good  com- 
sweetly,  so  truthfully  Italian,  so  fortable  fires  and  plentiful  means, 
full  of  that  simple,  primitive,  old-  where  tlie  girls  and  the  boys  are 
world  life  which  the  stranger  some-  extremely  independent  about  their 
times  finds  out  all  at  once  with  much  letters ;  and  the  servants  know  their 
of  the  same  feeling  as  if  he  had  own  place,  and  better  themselves 
found  out  an  undiscovered  country  when  occasion  serves.  The  difibr- 
— that  its  weaknesses  are  forgotten,  once  is  pleasant  to  think  of,  though 
The  book  surprises  us  in  the  same  we  might  find  it  very  difficult  to 
way  that  the  discovery  surprises  us.  content  ourselves  with  the  ways  of 
Is  it  possible  that  b^ind-backs,  in  the  Borgo  Santi  Apostoli.  We  re- 
those  great  old  palaces  which  look  commend  these  two  novels  to  every- 
so  princely,  people  can  be  living  lives  body  who  knows  or  loves  Italy,  and 
HO  pinched  and  chilly,  so  generous  to  all  who  can  relish  an  independent 
and  simple,  so  dutiful  to  the  last  sketch  of  national  life, 
formality  c^  devotion?    And  it  is 
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THE  CONDITION   OF  THE   SCOTCH   AGRICULTURAL   LABOURER. 

The  Royal  Commission,  the  titie  gentlemen,   selected  for  their  com- 

of  which  we  give  below,*  and  which  petcnce  to  prosecute  such    an    in- 

was  appointed  in  1867,  has  very  re-  quirj,  have  arrived  at,  after  a  pa- 

centlj  made  its  final  Report  on  the  tient  investigation  of    the  facts  of 

important  subjects  submitted  to  it  our    agricultural    life;    and    it   is, 

for  investigation.    The  Commission,!  we  thmk,  an   advantage    that   the 

from  having  been  in  terms  almost  Commission  should  have  consisted 

exclusively  an  educational  inquiry,  of    English  gentlemen    who   would 

became,   by  the    force    of    circum-  naturally  view  any  peculiarities  in 

stances,  one  into  •  the  whole  social  Scotch   customs  without   prejudice 

and  economical  state  of    the  agri-  or  partiality. 

cultural  class ;  and  the  Commission-  The  course  of  proceeding  of  the 
ers  found  themselves,  in  order  efiec-  Assistant-Commissioners  was  to  so- 
tually  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  lect,  under  the  best ,  local  advice, 
Government,  to  investigate  deeply  certain  districts  in  each  county  as 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la-  typical  of  the  whole,  to  make  their 
bourcr  in  every  county  of  England,  inquiries  as  minute  as  possible  in 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  more  especially  those  districts,  and  to  invite  opinions 
in  reference  to  his  capability  to  de-  and  information,  by  circulars  of  in- 
fray  out  of  his  wages  the  cost  of  the  quiry  with  which  they  were  fur- 
education  of  his  children.  The  nished,  and  by  other  means,  from 
amount  of  his  annual  earnings,  the  portions  of  each  county  ez- 
their  mode  of  payment,  his  mode  terior  to  those  districts.  Questions 
of  living,  the  state  of  cottage  ac-  relating  to  the  ages  of  children, 
commodation,  the  encouragements  hours  of  laboiu*,  meal-timos,  emplof - 
or  impediments  to  marriage  which  ment  of  females,  &c.,  were  submitted 
certain  conditions  of  agricultural  life  for  consideration  ; .  but  attention 
imply,  and  the  disposition  to  save  was  specially  directed  to  the  edu- 
or  to  spend  money,  have  all  been  cation  of  the  young  employed  in 
the  subjects  ^f  careful  investiga-  field  labour,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 
tion.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  last  labour  in  limiting  its  amount  or 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  abridging  its  duration, 
relates  exclusively  to  Scotland,  we'  The  contrasts  afforded  by  the 
propose  to  present  a  short  summary  Scotch  parochial  system  of  educa- 
of  its  facts  and  conclusions.  tion,  which  has  been  established  by 

We  can  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  law  for  so  many  generations,  and 

the    results   which    five    intelligent  its  results,  as  compared  with  what 

*  Foarth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  tlio  Employment  of  Children, 
Yountr  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agriculture  (Scotlaad),  1871. 

t  The  Commission  was  thus  constituted:  Hugh  Seymour  Tremejiheere, 
Esq. ;  Edward  Carleton  Tiifnell,  Esq., — Commissioners.  The  Assistaiit-Com- 
missioners  in  the  Scotch  inquiry  were  as  follows :  F.  H.  Norman,  Esq.,  for  the 
counties  of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn;  G.  Culloy, 
Esq.,  for  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Kinroes,  Fife,  Lin- 
lithgow, Eldinburgh,  Haddington,  Peebles,  Berwick,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh; 
J.  H.  Tremenheere,  Esq.,  for  the  counties  of  DumfHes,  Kirkcudbright,  Wig- 
town and  Ayr ;  R.  F.  Boyle,  Esq.,  for  the  counties  of  Lanarir,  Renfrew,  ai^ 
Argyll ;  and  C.  W.  Campion,  Esq.,  for  the  counties  of  InverneM,  Kom;  Sathor- 
land,  and  Caitlmesa. 
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had  coine  under  the  notice  of  the  rural  lahouring  class  has  heen  wdl 

AHKistant-CommissionerR     in     Eng-  attended  to,  a  feeling  undoubtedly 

land  and  Wales,   were    also  made  prevails  against  legislative  interfer- 

objocts  of  attention.  cnce ;  nevertheless,  the  greatly  pre- 

On  the  irapovtant  subject  of  com-  ponderating    weight    of    testunonj 

pulsory  education,    while    cordially  shows  that  public  opinion  has  consid- 

acknowledging    that     there    exists  crablj  matured  upon  the  subject,  and 

among  the  labouring  classes  in  the  that  it  is  now  prepared  for  some  meas- 

rural  districts  of  Scotland  a  remark-  ure  of  compulsion,  in  harmony  with 

ably  high  tone  of   feeling  on  the  the  habits  of  the  rural  population  and 

subject  of    education,   and   a  very  with  the  exigencies  of  agriculture, 

real  appreciation  among  the  parents  On  no  subject  is  the  differenoo 
of    the  benefits   of   education,    the .  between    the    Scotch    and   English 

Assistant-Commissioners  state  that  more  clearly  marked   than  on  tho 

there  exists  a  large  minoritv  even  subject  of  education.     In  the  rural 

among   the  native  Scotch  children  districts  of  England  the  farmers  are 

in  the  rural  districts  who  are  grow-  too  often  opposed  to  education ;  the 

ing  up  with  very  imperfect  educa-  labourers,  and  sometimes  the  land- 

tion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  themselves,   are    indifferent 

children  of  the  fast-increasing  Irish  about  it ;  and  it  happens  not  unfre- 

population  who  receive  no  education  quently  that  the  clergyman  is  the 

at  all.  only  person  in  the  parish  who  takes 

Mr.  Scllar  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  any  interest  in  the  matter.  In 
Maxwell,  the  able  Assistant-Com-  Scotland  the  feelings  of  the  people 
missioncrs  in  the  Scotch  inquiry  into  are  totally  different  All  classes, 
the  stat6  of  elementary  education  farmers  and  servants,  ministers  and 
in  the  rural  districts,  were,  in  the  layman,  are  unanimous  in  their 
coArse  of  their  inquiries,  led  to  con-  opinion  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
sidor  whether,  in  the  admitted  im-  cation,  and  are  willmg  to  co-operate 
perfect  state  of  elementary  education  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  Tho 
in  Scotland,  it  would  be  desirable  parochial  schools  are  abundant,  al- 
and practicable  to  applv  the  prin-  though  the  changes  in  the  popu- 
ciple  of  compulsion.  They  were  of  lation  may  require  s^e  redistri- 
opinion  that,  in  the  then  uncertain  bution — the  masters  are  generally 
state  of  education,  it  would  be  haz-  efficient,  and  the  subjecte  of  in- 
urdous  to  express  any  decided  views  stniction  are  adapted  to  the  wants 
on  the  subject,  and  tncy  added  that  of  all  classes ;  nevertheless,  although 
difficulties  lay  in  the  public  feeling  the  school-life  is  longer,  the  attend- 
against  all  restrictive  measures ;  and  ance  is  proved  to  be  more  irregular 
the  conclusion  they  came  to  was,  in  Scotlanu  l!ian  in  England, 
that  if  compulsory  education  is  ul-  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
timately  to  be  established,  the  pro-  practice  of  employing  children  in 
cess  must  be  gradual,  and  public  agricultural  labour  before  the  age  of 
opinion  must  be  first  prepared  to  twelve  does  not  exist  in  Scolmnd. 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  it  The  only  exceptions  are  the  occssion- 

Tliat  there  were  grounds  for  the  al  employment  and  for  short  periods, 
difficulty  that  weighed  upon  the  of  children  rrom  eight  to  twelve 
minds  of  Mr.  Scllar  and  Lieutenant-  years  of  age,  in  herding,  carrot-weod- 
Oolonel  Maxwell  is  proved  by  the  mg,  and  turnip-thinning.  The  school- 
evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant-  returns  generally  confirm  the  impres- 
(Commissioners  in  this  inquiry.  For  sion  that  fanib-labour  is  a  very  sli^^t 
in  some  parishes  and  districts,  where  hindrance  to  education  in  Scotland 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  up  to  tiiirtoon  years  of  age.  The  fro- 
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portion  of  boys  employed  in  farm-  In  recording  their  final  judgment  on 

labour  in  England .  is  one  to  about  the  subject,  the  Commissioners  thus 

seven  adult  males  ;  in  Seotland  it  is  express  themselres : — 
one  to  about  twenty- two  adult  males. 

This  proportion  is  in  winter  further  "  ^'f  ^'^^e  thus  brought  into  one 
reduced  till  we  find  only  one  boy  ^'«f  ^^i^PP^^^^nB  recorded  in  the  Re- 
employed to  every  fifty-four  adult  J^"^,  °^cL^^i^Tm  X?*"^"^*?"  ^^^ 

males.     It  follows  that  farm-labour  ^T-  '"^  ^^^""^  ^}^^^ ""?  *li^  '^^^^''* 

i..«*^o.     XI.  xv*»x^»To  winu  xaxtxi  t€>^/^/uA  ^^  ifregulaTity  of  school  attendance, 

need  not  prevent  a    large   proper-  ^^^  ^y,^  ^^glit  of  elementary  ednca^ 

tion   of    the  children  from    attend-  tion,  so  far  as  it  prevails  among  the 

mg  school  for  the  greater  part  of  rural  classes  in  Scotland,  together  witli 

the  year,  and   that  there  are  com-  the  facts  and  opinions  of  our  Assistant- 

paratively  few  who  cannot  ^ttend  Commissioners  on  those  subjects,  and 

during  the    winter    months.       The  their  opinions  re^urdlng  the  necessity 

problem  of  education  for  the  rural  and  advisableness,  or  otherwise,  of  ap- 

population  in  Scotland  is  therefore  plyinfiT  the  principle  of  compulsion  in 

reduced    to    one    of    comparatively  Scotland;  and  we  have  give  an  ab- 

narrow  limits,  and  it  is  rather  to  the  stfact  of  so  much  of  the  recent  Act  for 

neglect  and  indifference  of  parents  providmg  for  elementary  education  m 

4\^^^   f/N  ♦U/^  ^•<k«^«i»<u^  «*   4„w««;i«  England  as  refers  to  the  subject  of 

than  to  the  prevalence  of  juvenile  eompulsory  attendance  at  school.  We 

labour  that  the  pressure  of  legisla-  i.ave  therefore  fully  presented  the  ma- 

tion  requu-es   to  be  apphed.      The  ^^j^jals  for  formiiig  a  judgment   on 

Commissioners,   while    declining  to  those  questions.    These  materials  will 

suggest  any  definite  plan  for  bring-  be  earnestly  examined  throughout  the 

ing  all  the  children  in  the  Tural  dis-  whole  of  Scotland  by  a  vast  body  of 

tricts  to  the  parochial  or  other  schools,  persons  of  the  highest  intelligence,  to. 

and  for  enforcing  regularity  of  at-  whom  the  whole  question  of  elemen- 

tendance,  offer  as  the  conclusion  of  tary  education  has  been  long  familiar, 

their   Assistant-Commissioners,    the  and  who  approach  the  consideration  of 

following  suggestions :—  what  farther  measures  may  bo  re- 

Ist,  A  compulsory  school  attend-  ^^J®^.'  Z'^""  ^"^  ^f-^i  ""/i  I^^"^^*^ 


ance  of  eieht  months  in  the  vear  for  P"^^  ^°  *^*®  benefits  which  their  paro- 
le-u        u  J.-,         •  UA      J  A  cliial  system  of  educ4ition  has  for  so 
children  between  eight  and  ten  years  ^        generations  conferred  upon  their 
of  age,  and  of  four  months  for  those  country,  and  with  an  enlightened  de- 
between  ten  and  thuieen.  termination  to  give  it  everv  extension 
2d,    To   release  any  child   twelve  that  it  may  be  capable  of,  until  sound 
years  of  age  from  any  further  obli-  elementarv  education    has   pervaded 
gation    of    school    attendance    who  their  whofc  people.    To  the  facts  and 
could  pass  the  fifth  standard  of  the  opinions,  therefore,  of  our  Asmstant- 
Rcvised  Code,  and  to  let  any  child  Commissioners,  gathered  and  formed 
of  nine  who  could  pass  in  the  fourth  «pon  the  spot,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
standard  rank  as  a  child  ten  years  old.  extensive  and  careful  inquiry  we  do 
These    propositions    prpbably   re-  not  think  it  ne^ssary  or  desirable  that 

quire  some  modifications  to  be  ap-  ^'«  »^«^^  ^^^  *%,^***f  1^^,  ^~i^"" 

^K««ui«    *r.    4U^    TT:»ui««.^a     ^\.Ji.  si^ns  of  our  own.    The  details  which 

phcable    to    the    Highlanc^,   where  ^.^  ^^^  submitted  for  consideration 

the    severe    wmtens    would    render  ^^jjj  ^  ^^  j„^     ^j  ^  j^  t,,^  ^^^^^ 

it  very  difficult  to  obtam  the  attend-  x,\ve  districts  to  which  they  refer." 
ances  required.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  the  provisions  of  the  It  appears  *that  if  children  arc 
Factory  Act,  as  regards  half-time,  taken  from  school  for  labour  in  the 
alternate  days  of  labour  and  work,  fields  in  the  summer  months,  be- 
and  other  regulations  suitable  to  fore  they  hare  been  able  to  pass 
in(fbor  employment,  and  with  large  the  third  standard,  the  winter  at- 
numbers  of  children  always  at  hand  tendance,  however  regular,  is  in- 
fer relays,  have  been  found  wholly  sufiBcient  to  make  up  the  loss  which 
inapplicable  to  agricultural  industry,  the  child  has  sustained  by  prolonged 
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absence  from  school  during  thp  sum-  In  any  statement  of  an  agricul- 
mcr ;  and  that  such  children  geno-  tural  labourer's  earnings  it  is  neoes- 
rally  leave  the  parochial  school  very  sary  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference 
imperfectly  educated — the  greater  in  Scotland  between  farm-servants 
number  being  unable  either  to  read  and  day-labourers  —  the  former 
intelligently  or  to  writo  correctly,  being  paid  by  the  year  or  hiilf- 
In  the  Lowlands,  few  children  stay  year,  and  receiving  their  board  and 
at  school  later  than  twelve  or  thir-  lodging  as  part  of  their  wages ;  the 
teen  years  of  age ;  in  the  Highlands,  latter  by  the  day  or  week,  and 
very  few  attend  school  after  ten  wholly  in  money.  As  the  result  of 
years  of  age,  those  who  do  so  com-  elaborate  calculation  and  compart- 
ing almost  all  of  them  only  for  the  sons,  the  Assistant-Oommissiooer 
winter  months.  for  the  South-Eastem  Counties 
Intimately  connected  with  the  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
e<lucational  question,  which  is  now  married  ploughman  throughout  his 
about  to  receive  a  legislative  solu-  extensive  district  (hired  by  year  or 
tion,  is  the  general  condition  of  the  half-year)  receives  a  wage  in  money 
agricultural  labourer,  which  has  na-  and  in  kind  equal  to  about  16 k. 
turally  formed  a  prominent  subject  a-week^  and  the  unmarried  plough- 
of  inquiry  ;  and  probably  in  no  man  (similarly  hired  and  paid)  a 
fonncr  Parliamentary  paper  has  so  wage  equal  to  14s.  a-week.  Ordi- 
large  an  amount  of  information  been  nary  labourers,  hired  by  the  day  or 
collected  bearing  upon  the  material  week,  receive  Is.  less, 
condition  of  the  humble  tillers  of  The  result,  in  tiie  case  of  the 
the  soil  Into  the  details  of  the  Scotch  labourer,  in  regard  to  his 
subject  as  respects  England  and  means  for  educating  his  children,  and 
Wales  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  for  commencing  married  life  in  corn- 
enter,  and  we  muRt  confine  our-  fort  by  the  aid  of  previous  savings, 
solves  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  and  continuing  it  in  a  condition  of 
condition  of  the  Scoteh  Ubonrer  as  ease  and  family  imion  by  means  of 
'disclosed  in  the  Reports  of  the  As-  the  family  purse^  is  thus  described : — 
Kistant- Commissioners.  ,-     ,          ,         ,        -* 

Wage^.—\i  is  established  by  the  "}««  liayp,  then,  about  ISs.  a-week 

fullest  evidence  that  a  large  increase,  f?  * V."  T    J    ^  ,'"?J15        *  ^Jf^ 

.. .      „^^^   ^i:efV.;,»fo  kr.  J^  hind  to  educate  his  children  np  to  the 

amountmg  in   some   distiicts  to   as  timn  when  the  elder  children  iJej^in  to 

much  as   100  per  cent.,  has   taken  ^^^^^     Ho  may  or  may  not  have  same 

place  m  the  wages  of   the  agncul-  assistance  from  the  earninjjrs  of  liis 

tuml  labourer  within  tht  last  thirty  ^^jf^j .  ^^^  j^  this  respect  his  poirition 

years.      Mr.  CuUey,  the  AssisUnt-  differs  very  little  from  the  English 

Commissioner  for  the  South-Kastern  ploufrhman'. 

Districtof  Scotland,  states  that  wages  *•  There  is,  however,  one  veiy  Im- 

have  been   steadily  rising    for   the  portant  difference.  The  En^^liah  couple 

last  twenty-five  yeart*,  and   that  in  usuaUv  begin  with  no  provision  to  sot 

that  time  tliey  have  increased  nearly  up  a  house,  and  therefore  begin  the 

one-third.       In    Dumfriesshire    the  battle  of  life  in  debt.    A  Scotch  couple 

rise  has  been  still  greater.     In  Ayr-  (nave  where  the  mamaffo  la  liaBtened 

f                   «iv;«fl,T  ^r.  *ii«  o^m»^.ui  by  a  'misfortune    on  the  part  of  tuo 

shire,  owing  chiefly  to  the  compe  i-  ^^^         ^^^^^^^  ^        ^,^*;^^^  ^ 

tion    of    iron-mmcs    collieries,    and  ^idinjp  of  somothinff  like  £40  equJdly 

sraelting-works     with     agnculturo,  ^j^-^j^^^^  between  the   man   and  wi 

wages  are  probably  higher  than  m  ^j^^ 

any  other  Scotch  county,  with  the  ..  ab  soon  as  the  elder  children  have 

exception  of  Renfrewshire — the  gen-  received  what  the  liind  oonaiderB  a  soffi- 

eral  rate  being  from   12s.   to   16s.  cient  education,  the  position  of  the  fami- 

a-week,  in  some  places  rising  to  18s.  ly  is  one  of  comparative  ease.  Underth« 
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fainSI?  Byrtem  of  the  Lot1iianB«nd  Bor- 
der district,  with  Its  accotnpKajiag  fa- 
inil.T  purse,  incomes  of  from  £TS  to 
£lQ0a-7ear  coming  into  &  hind's  cot- 
tage aru  bj  no  meaaH  uncommon. "~- 
(S.  61.) 

Hr.  Norman,  tb«  Aasbtuit-Com- 
misEioncr,  whose  district  included 
the  counties  of  Forfur,  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  Horaj,  and  Nairn, 
remarks  tiiat  in  his  district  unmar- 
ried gcrrants  can  easily  save  £10 
every  year,  without  denying  tiem- 
selves  any  reasonable  gratiflcation. 
Of  the  savings  by  ngriculttiral  la- 
bourers many  striking  eicamples  are 
brought  together,  We  insert  below 
a  tabic  showing  the  difference  of 
agricultural  wages  in  Dumfriesshire 
in  the  years  1840  and  1870;  and  an- 
other, the  general  rate  of  wages  in 
the  south-east  of  Scotland.  And  we 
apprehend  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Highlands,  the  rise  and  pre- 
sent rate  of  wapjcs  in  the  other  coun- 
ties would  be  found  to  approximate 
very  nearly  to  these  returns.* 

]b  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
Scotland  r^ly  in  a  better  social 
position  for  this  great  addition, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
to  his  means  of  subsistence?  Con- 
sidering impartially  the  evidence 
which    these    reports    supply,    the 
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•nsiror  oannot,  wo  femr,  ba  atto- 
getlier  futlsfaotory,  as  is  shown  by 
the  foUowir^  extract  from  the  Re- 
port on  the  South'Eastem  Counties : 

"The  farmers  constantly  com- 
plained of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  their  servants,  who,  they  say,  are  ■ 
always  desirous  of  'flitting,  and 
they  seem  to  evince  no  attachment 
cither  to  master  or  place.  In  this 
respect  thoy  differ  greatly  from  Eng- 
lish .  labourers.''  "  It  was  consid- 
ered," says  an  old  woman  of  the 
county  of  Haddington,  "an  awfu' 
thing  for  a  family  to  flit  in  my  day, 
and  now  they're  always  Sitting." 

In  the  matter  of  saving,  although 
as  we  have  before  observed,  some 
agricultural  labourers  do  save,  tiie 
practice  is  exceptional.  "  I  can  only 
guess,"  says  the  experienced  agent 
for  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County 
Bank  at  Alford,  "what  proportion 
of  farm-servants  save,  but  I  don't 
think  that  more  than  one  in  fifty 
does ;  many  are  very  extravagant, 
and  anticipate  their  wages.  laon't 
think  that  any  of  them  save  any- 
thing unless  they  begin  young.  I 
don't  recollect  any  of  them  saving 
who  began  to  save  later  than  eight- 
een or  twenty.  They  never  begin 
to  save  after  marriage." 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  pro- 


•  Ptougliraan's  half-yearly  wage,  with  food, 
Man's  wnge  during  harvest,  with  food. 
Labourer's  Majie  per  day-work,  witliout  foo 
Woman's  lialt-jcarly  wage,  with  food, 
Woman's  wag-  during  harvest,  with  food. 
Woman's  wage  per  day,  without  food, 
Mr.  M'Clnren,  factor  lo  Lord  Elnnalrd,  give 

lugs  of  different  classes  of  farm-laborers : — 
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portion  of  tho  persons  of  this  class  ''  Nor,  I  Tef^rei  to  state,  is  the  morml 

who   save,  there  can  be  no  doubt  condition  of  the  Ayrshire  farm-servantB 

that  tho  desire  to  save  has    been  ^^^  cottars  what  it  once  was.    It  was 

diminishmg   since  1844,   when  the  impressed  upon  me,  not  only  by  fitf- 

new  poor-law  was  introduced.     Up  mere  but  by  persons  who  could  not  be 

to  that  year  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  «"^Pf  !^,  ^^  having  any  interesta  op. 

•     f-  -  --  .to  ?upport  himse/and  t^:farsK'eS,^riL^ 

his  family  m  sickness  and  old  age.  |^^  ^^j^j^  ^^0  last  fifty  yeais  in  the 

It  was  considered  disgraceful  to  de-  character  of  the  peasant^, 

pend  upon  alms  for  support.     This  "  The   Influence  which  the   large 

feeling  of  independence  has,  accord-  number  of  Irish  immigrants  who  have 

ing  to  general  testimony,  been  most  settled   in   Aynhire,  Wigtownshin, 

seriously    impaired,    and    men    no  and  Kirkcudbrightshire  has  had  upon 

longer  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  the  native  Scotch  nopulation  is  not  fa- 

those  funds    upon  which  the  hiw  vourable.    Instead  of  the  Irish  having 

gives  them  a  claim  for  support.  ^^^^  elevated  in  the  social  scale  by 

From  Dumfriesshire  we  have  the  c(»unnunicaaon  with  the  Scotch,  the 

fqUowing  report  of  the  social  sUte  ^^^^^^  ^5^'?  I'f^  something  of  their 

ofthea^icurturallabouringclasaes:  S^rnle^^l^^^^^^^^ 

"  NotwitliRtandinff  these  proofs  of  is  especially  oliservable  in  the  matter 

general  education,  I  am  comiwlled  to  of  education ;    for  wherever  a  large 

state  that  1  heard  numerous  complaints  Irish  population  has  settled,  that  In- 

that  a  sensible  deterioration  of  cliarac-  difference  to  the  education  of  their 

tor  lias  taken  ])Iace  among  the  agri-  children  for  which  the  Irish  are  every- 

cultural     labouring    population,   uiid  where  noticeable,  has  in  too  many  in- 

that  it  lias  been  in  progress  for  the  last  stances  extended  to  the  Scotch. 

twenty-five  years.    This  falling  off  is  *'  The    mode    of    living,    too,    has 

attribute<l  to  tho  fact  of  farm-servants  changed  even  within  the  last  twenty 

frecjuently  changing  their  places,  and  years.    Formerly  the  cottar  was  oon- 

the  sul  Btitution  of  a  mere  commorcial  tent  with  oatmeal-porridge  and  pota- 

relationship  between    employer  and  toes  and  milk  as  his  daily  food.    l7ow 

employed  lor  the  kindly  and  ])ntornal  tea  and  wheaten  bread  form  the  prin- 

intercourse  which  formerly  existed  be-  cipal  part  of  his  diet,  and  add  oonrid- 

tween  a  farmer  and  his  lalx)urer8 ;  the  erably  to  his  annual  expenditure ;  and 

consequence  being,  as  1  was  told  by  an  although  wages  have  risen  within  tho 

eminent    member    of    the    Dumfries  last  thirty  vears  100  per  cent,  it  may 

Presbytery,  tliat  there  is  now  scarcely  ha  doubted  whether  the  lalx>urer  is 

an  example  to  be  found  of  what  was  practically  in  a  better  position  than  he 

not  unfretiucnt  in  former  days — viz.,  a  was  when  wages  were  low.    I  have 

farmer  gathering  his  ploughmen  to-  tho  authority  of  many  trustworthy 

gether  on  the  Sabbath  evening  for  ex-  farmere  for  stating  that  half  the  mo- 

erris(«  of  religious  devotion.  ney  wages  of  cottars  is  now  spent  in 

"To  these  causes  I  must  add  the  superfluities,  and  that  if  they  could  be 

diBcontinuanco  of  the  old  practice  in  content  with  the  simple  and  nutritknia 

fann-hoascs  of  farmers  and  their  la-  diet  of  former  days,  they  might  eda- 

bourcrs  taking  their  meals  in  common,  cate  their  children  with  ease,  save  a 

In  the  smaller  class  of  holdings  the  considerable  part  of  their  wages,  and 

custom  still  i)revails ;  but  in  the  larger,  wouW  be  stronger  and  more  vigorooa 

n<»  doubt  with  some  exceptions,  an  men.    Tea  and  tobacco  run  away  with 

employer  sees  little  of  his  work-jKJople  a  great  deal  of  a  lalxmrer's  money  ; 

except  when  engaged   in  their  oocu-  and,  as  a  rule,  it  must  be  said  that  the 

pations,  ond  is  indifierent  to  the  mode  cottar  now  generally  lives  fully  np  to 

in  which  they  ))as8  their  time  after  his  wages,  and  looks  to  the  poor-rate 

they  have  been  released  from  the  la-  as  a  final  resource." 

hours  of  the  day."  A  fact    which    meets    us   erery- 

Nor  is  the    report   on  Ayrshire  where  in  these  reports  is  the  great 

more  favourable.  increase  of  late  in  the  employment 
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of    Irish    laboiirers    in    agriculture  lodging  labourers  in  their  own  housei 

in   Scotland,  ai)d    its    deteriorating  and  naturaUy  preferring  to  have  their 

influence    upon    the*  native   popu-  work-people  either  in  cottages,  where 

lation.      "Faraaers/'  says  Mr.  Cul-  they  provide  for  themselves,   or  in 

ley,    "  seem    every   day  to  become  bothies,  where  they  give  no  trouble 

more    dependent    on   Irish    labour,  and  receive  little  supervision.    Much 

Irish  men  and  lads  are  employed  in  Ascussion  has  arisen   between  the 

time  of  sowing  and  thinning  turnips,  advocates  of  these  two  systems.     It 

and  at  the  same  time  that  tumip-cul-  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  those 

ture  is  spreading  up  the  steep  hill-  who    live    in    the    districts    where 

sides  even  the  Irish  supply  is  failing,  bothies  prevail  condemn  the  kitchen. 

The    Scotch    labouring    population  plan,   and  f>iee  Tersd,     The  advan-' 

available  for  agriculture  is  diminish-  tages  of  the  kitchen  plan  are,  that 

ing    in    an    alarming     proportion ;  the  men   get  a  greater  vanety  of 

and  unless  something  is  done  to  in-  food,  thiit  it  is  better  prepared  and 

crease  that  population,  and  retain  it  more    wholesome,    and    that    thev 

in  the  interests  of    agriculture,  we  pass  their  evenings  in  the  farmer^ 

must  expect  to  see  all  field-work  in  house,  and  often  under  their  master's 

Scotland  given   up  to  Irish    immi-  eye,   and    that  they    are    therefore 

grants."      Upon    the    remedies  for  under  a  better  supervision  than  the 

&is   sfikte  of  things  we  shall  have  bothy-men,  who  live  out  of  the  house 

occasion  hereafter  to  remark.  in  a  place  whidi   the  master  very 

The  three  plans  generally  adopted  seldom  enters:  The  kitchen  system,, 
in  Scotland  for  lodging  agricultural  moreover,  affords  better  opportuni- 
labourers  are, — the  kitchen  system,  ties  for  study  and  self-improvement 
where  the  men  and  women  servants  than  the  bothy.  On  the  other  hand 
take  their  meals  together,  and  sleep  it  is  said  that  the  men  are  far  more 
either  under  the  same  roof,  or  the  independent  than  they  used  to  be, 
women  in  the  house  and  the  men  in  are  more  particular  about  their  food, 
outhouses  01^  stable-lofts ;  the  bothy  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  them 
system,  in  which  the  labourers  are  satisfaction,  and  it  affords  them  op- 
lodged  in  a  separate  house  or  cot-  portunities  for  associating  with  the 
tage  with  a  certain  allowance  of  female  servants  which  lead  to  im- 
food — generally    oatmeal   and    milk  morality. 

and  potatoes  —  which  they  cook  The  kitchen  plan,  as  originally 
themselves ;  and  the  cottage  system,  instituted,  was  well  adapted  to  smidl 
in  which  married  men  and  their  farms,  where  the  farmer  was  little 
families  reside  on  the  farms,  receiv-  raised  above  his  servant  in  the  social  * 
ing  about  a  third  of  their  wages  in  scale ;  but  he  has  since  become  mudi 
kind  and  the  remainder  in  money,  more  refined,  and  will  not  expose 
The  milage  system,  in  which  labour-  himself  to  the  annoyance  caused  by 
ers  are  hired  by  the  day  or  by  the  a  dy^y  troop  of  field-labourers  tramp- 
week  as  wanted,  only  exists  where  ing  into  his  kitchen  three  times  a- 
hamlets  or  villages  are  found  in  the  day,  and  with  their  loose  jokes  and 
vicinity  of  farms — a  rare  occurrence  manners,  depraving  the  minds  (^  hk 
in  Scotland.  female  servants. 

The  kitchen  system  still  exists  in  James  Hogg,   the   Ettrick   Sh^ 

most  of  the  counties,  but  is  in  more  herd,    noticed    and   lametlted    the 

extensive  use  in  some  than  in  others ;  change  which  even  in  his  day  had 

it  is,  however,  said  to  be  gradually  taken  place  in  ilie  chailacter  of  the 

falling  into  disuse,  the  farmers  not  kitchen  system  from  what  it  had 

liking  to  be  troubled  with  feeding  and  once  been.  In  an  admirable  paper 
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which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Scottish  substitute  for  the  kitchen  system 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  *  so  where  the  farms  do  not  possess  oot- 
long  ago  as  1832,  pointing  out  in  tages  enough  to  house  the  labourcn 
his  graphic  style  the  great  change  employed  on  them.^  This  system, 
that  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  for  which  certain  counties  had  ee- 
the  intercourse  between  master  and  quired,  whether  justly  or  not,  an 
servant  Formerly,  he  said,  evefy  evil  reputation,  naturally  oocupied 
master  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  the  attention  of  the  Assistant-Gom- 
table,  and  shared  the  meal  with  his  missioners,  and  their  reports  are  not 
servants;  he  asked  a  blessing  and  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  that 
returned    thanks.     There    was    no    system  under  proper  management 

'  badinage  or  idle  language  in  the  In  some  districts  it  is,  for  the  pre- 
farmer's  hall  in  those  days,  but  all  sent  at  least,  an  admitted  necessity, 
was  decency  and  order.  Every  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  toe 
night  the  master  performed  family  bothy  system,  as  it  at  present  existai 
worship,  at  which  every  member  of  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  chargea 
the  family  was  bound  to  be  present,  which  were  brought  against  it  a 
and  the  oldest  male  servant  in  his  few  years  ago  by  that  eminent  re- 
absence  took  that  duty  upon  him,  former  and  philanthropist,  the  ReT. 
and  every  family  formed  a  litlle  Harry  Stuait.  The  abuses  which 
community  of  itH  own.  Formerly  came  to  his  knowledge  in  tlft  courae 
a  master  and  his  servants  rarely  of  his  investigations  produced  their 
parted;  now  there  was  a  constant  effect,  and  doubtless  led  to  great 
circulation  from  one  family  to  another  improvements.  ^*  Whatever,**  Mr. 
tliroughout  the  whole  country.  At  Culley  writes,  "may  have  been 
one  period  one  farmer  held  only  one  the  conditions  of  bothies  in  time 
farm,  and  his  family  were  his  princi-  past — and  according  to  all  accounts 
pal  servants ;  now  for  the  most  part  they  must  have  been  wretched  dwel- 
evcry  farmer  had  three,  four,  or  ten  lings  indeed — I  saw  little  to  oom- 
farms,  which  made  the  distance  be-  plain  of  in  those  I  vifitcd.  It  was 
tween  the  master  and  servant  wider  only  in  small  bothies,  intended  for 
.  and  wider.  The  gradual  advance-  two  or  three  men,  tliat  I  found  tha 
ment  of  the  aristocracy  of  farming,  beds  in  the  kitchen ;  and  in  thia 
district  after  district  being  throw^n  respect  they  are  certainly  not  worse 
into  large  farms,  had  placed  such  a  than  many  cottages.  We  had  been 
distance  between  master  and  servant  told  that  we  should  find  obscene  draw- 
that  in  fact  they  have  no  conimuni-    ings  and  writings  on  the  walls  of 

•  cation  whatever,  and  very  little  in-    bothies:   such  things  I  could  nerer 

terest  in  common.  discover ;  and  whatever  may  be  ilie 

Whether  from  a  change  in   the    rough  tastes  of  the  bothy-man,  I  wish 

position  of  farmers  or  in  the  charac-    to  record  this  fact  to  his  credit,  mural 

ter  of  labourers,  the  kitchen  system    adornments  or  disfigurements  there 

is  certainly  no  longer  what  it  once    were  none  in  the  many  bothies  I 

was — ^a  family  system;  it  is  in  the    visited.     I  think  the  bothy  syatflni 

highest  degree  unpopular  with  far-    a  mistake  economically,  and  that  it 

mers,  who  rarely  resort  to  it  if  it  can    subjects  young  men  to  many  unne- 

possibly  be  helped  —  and  with  the    cessary  temptations.     I  am  bound, 

progress  of  agriculture  and  the  con-    however,    to    add    that,   while    tin 

Bolidation  of  farms,  is  probably  des-    young  men  appear  to  like  the  system, 

tined  sooner  or  later  to   complete    I  heard  no  complaints  of  misoondnet 

.  extinction  in  Scotland.  other  than  those  common  to  yonnc 

The  bothy  system  is  the  general    men  lodged  in  their  parents'  houaesi* 
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The  effect  of  the  bothy  system  and  upwards  of  anntial  rent  only  ar- 

upon  the  character  of  the  men  must  eraged  64  acrciB  «Msh,  and  15.5  per  cent 

depend  greatly  upon  the  control  ex-  of  the  biitlis  were  ille^timate  annuail- 

ercised  by  the  master.     It  is  quite  ^7-    ^^  Aberdeen  the  farms  paying 

clear  that  when  left  to  themselves  ^0  and  upwards  of  rent  only  averaged 

the  bothy-men  are  likely  to  become  ?,^  ^^^^^  ®^^"^'  and  15.8  per  cent  of 

careless  ind  unsteady,  and  to  lose  i^'^T^^.SsnS  ^^'^^'^^^  illegitimate. 

*!»«;«  ««,vi«  -«^   cAi*  ™«««*      Tu«««  ^^  Dummes  the  average  size  of  the 

their  pnde  and  self-respect     There  fanns  paying  £30  andTpwards  was  87 

«in  be  no  question  but  that  a  life  m  ^eres  only,  and  the  high  proportion  of 

bothies  must  have  the  effect  of  makmg  14.4  per  cent  of  tlie  births  was  illegiti- 

its  uimates  rude  and  boorish ;  and  mate  annually.    In  Kirkcudbright  the 

this  appears  to  be  the  greatest  objec-  average  size  of  the  farms  paying  £StO 

tion  to  them,  not  that  they  lead  neces-  and  upwards  was  88  acre8»  and  13,4 

sarily  to  vice  and  immoraUty.  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  monthly  Contrast  these  with  a  few  counties  with 

and  quarterly  returns  of  births,  mar-  large  farms,  where  married  men  are 

riages,  and  deaths  in  Scotland  for  the  employed,  and  bothies  are  of  course 

year  1869,  occurs  the  following  pas-  more  common.    In  the  county  of  Edin- 

•L^    '                                   °  ^  burgh  the  avtsrage  size  of  farms  payiiig 

^  *  £20  and  upwards  was  114  acres,  and 

.' Mu^of tUeiUegitimacprevailing  rnro^f^tTrlr^wt^" ^fil^ 

in  certain  counties  was  at  one  time  at-  t„  ^u*^  .1  ^  ^„^^^^  ««»«  ^r  *i      r*"""' 

tributed  to  the  existence  of  what  are  i^^/^±^  ^^^.t.^'l^^f  1*^'^  ^^??5 

called  bothies-that  is.  houses  apart  l^J^  f  0  ^  7^^^/ J^^^^  ^^  110 

from  the  farmhouse,  in  which  the  male  *^^^'  *?1  Al'^f^'  flJ  ^!,.^^^ 

and  female  worker^  on  the  farm  are  ^'!^^?J^I!-}}^«'^'^T\    ^  ^^1'°^- 

separately  lodged.    These  bothies  only  ^o"n  of  vT,?^  T^  t  ^I'oi  o™**  *^^ 

exist  OQ  the  large  farms,  and  if  they  f  ?^«^  ^^'^^  '^"^  r*i^-!?if^^*'  *"f 

had  any  influencS  in  increasing  the  11-  A^l^l  ^"^  ^^  *^^  ^''^^'^  ^^^  '*- 

legitimacy,  tiie  proportion  of  illegiti-  legitimate. 

mate  births  would  have  been  found  to  The  strongest  condemnation  of  the 

be  the  highest  in  those  counties  which  bothy   system  which  we  have  met 

had  the  largest  arable  farms.    It  is  a  with  comes  from  a  minister  of  the 

known  face  that  the  smaller  the  size  of  Established    Church   in   Perthshire, 

the  farm  the  more  it  is  worked  with  a    part    of    Jhe   country    where    it 

the    assistance  of   young    unmarried  largely    prevails.  ♦      He    denounces 

men  and  women,  who  are  fed  in  the  it  as  bad  in  every  respect  congre^ 

house,  and  sleep  either  m  the  house  or  ^                     ^^^     ^^hout    Iny 

in  the  stable-lott  or  offices     It  IS  only  *        intendence.     separating    the^ 

on  large  tarras  that  married  men  are  j-f^**"*^**  ''"^     ««|,«»t^5     2~T^ 

employed,  so  that  in  many  districts,  as  fr^?»  ^  ^^^^'l^    ^^^^f^<^.  J"^"^^^ 

soon  ab  a  young  man  marries  he  loses  »nd  decenaes,   contammatmj  them 

his  situation  as  a  ploughman,  and  is  with  vicious  examples,   leading    to 

forced  to  bec«>me  a  daily  labourer  de-  nocturnal  roving  habits,  and  making 

pendent  on   his  daily  work   for  his  them  reckless  and  given  to  change. 

bread ;  this  of  course  acts  as  a  strong  Bothies,    in    his    opinion,    are   the 

check  ou  his  openly  marrying.  result  of  an  avaricious  or  indoleni 

"  An  official  return  was  published  in  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  land- 

1857,  which  to  a  certain  extent  enables  owners,  who  will  not  go  to  the  ex- 

us  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  ^^^^  ^f  erecting  a  sufficient  number 

farm  on  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  ^^  piouglimen's  cottages,  thus  often 

births  m  each  county  of  Scot  and ;  and  ^onsigi^g  the  workhSforce  of  the 

it  18  instructive  to  note  that  in  a  gene-  ^"o»6""*6  ***«      IT^  *viv^  u*  uuv 

ral  way  the  illegitimacy  was  found  to  f*™  ^.u*'''''*^?^^"  ^""^  ^ 

be  the  highest  in  those  counties  in  ^^  01  «*«  catttCr    The  djsoourage- 

which  the  smallest    farms  occurred,  ment  to  mamage  which  this  system 

Tiius  in  Banff  the  farms  paying  £20  unplies  is  one  <rf  its  greatest  blots; 

*  Evidence,  p.  82. 
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• 
for  early  marriages,  where  there  is  such  as  the  use  of  land  for 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  supporting  planting  potatoes,  coala,  and  fire- 
a  family,  are  the  true  sources  of  wood,  and  the  profit  of  a  pig,  which 
national  strength,  and  agricultural  bring  his  wages  up  to  about  £88  or 
life  offers  more  facilities  for  them  £40  a-year.  The  portion  of  their 
than  most  other  callings.  Children  wages  which  married  labourers  re- 
come  into  existence  when  the  parents  ceive  in  kind  differs  in  dlflforent 
are  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  counties,  but  the  aggregate  amount 
They  are  the  best  blood  that  can  be  of  the  yearly  wage  is  tolerably  nni- 
infused  into  the  community,  form-  form.  The  allowances  and  priri- 
ing  the  very  bone  and  muscle  of  the  leges  vary  so  much  in  diflferent  dis- 
commonwealth,  and,  if  they  enter  tricts,  and  depend  so  much  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  constituting  the  opinion  or  caprice  of  formers, 
the  real  sinews  of  war.  that   it    seems   impossible   to   Mti- 

The  bothy  system,  it  is  said,  mate  their  value  accurately.  Of  the 
may  be  seen  in  its  best  phase  and  advantage  of  this  system  of  pay- 
under  the  most  favourable  circum-  ing  the  men  partly  in  money  and 
stances  that  it  admits  of  in  the  east  partly  in  kind  there  can  be  no 
coast  of  Sutherland ;  but  even  there  doubt.  It  doubtless  originated  at 
the  better  class  of  farmers  are  averse  a  time  when  villages  were  more  rare 
to  it,  accepting  it  only  as  a  neces-  than  they  are,  aluiough  Ufe  normal 
sary  evil  in  default  of  proper  cottage  condition  of  rural  Scotland  will 
accommodation  for  their  ploughmen,  probably  evers^be  that  of  a  country 
The  system  is  intrinsically  a  bad  scantily  provided  with  hamlets^  and 
one,  and  it  would  be  for  the  true  bavins  its  population  widely  dis- 
interest of  the  country  that  it  perscd.  It  must  always  have  been 
should  be  abandoned  as  speedily  a  convenience  to  the  labourer,  by  my- 
as  practicable.  ing  him  from  resorting  to  a  distant 

Wo  have  stated  the  average  wages  town  for  his  necessary  supplies ; 
of  tlie  agricultural  day-labourer  as  and  the  part  payment  of  wages  in 
contrasted  with  those  of  bothy-men  provisions  will  probably  Ions  endnre 
and  farm-servants,  which  we  now  in  Scotland,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
proceed  to  state.  The  bothy-men  tago  of  master  and  servant  It  eoo- 
m  Caitliness  and  Sutherland  are  nomises  the  time  of  the  servant  1^ 
generally  allowed  one  Scotch  pint  rendering  journeys  even  to  die 
of  milk  daily,  and  from  seven  to  nearest  market  needless,  to  pro* 
ei^lit  bolls  of  meal  per  annum,  cure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
while  their  money  wages  range  secures  to  the  master  the  full  boie- 
from  £11  to  £16  a-year. .  They  are  fit  of  the  imexhausted  strength  of 
also  provided  with  abundance  of  his  labourer.  It  helps  to  prevent 
fuel,  and.  having  neither  house-rent  wastefulness,  and,  to  a  consider- 
to  pay  nor  families  to  support,  and  able  extent,  equalises  wages  and  tibe 
having  no  necesary  expenses  but  price  of  food ;  for  it  matters  notii- 
clothes,  they  are  well  able,  after  ing  to  the  ploughman  who  is  paid 
allowing  for  every  reasonable  indul-  in  kind  whether  meal  is  dear  or 
gence,  to  save  money.  cheap,  unless,  of  course,  be  exceeds 

The     amount     which      married  the   stipulated    allowance.     Having 

ploughmen  receive  in  money  does  less    cash   at  his  command,  lie  Is 

not  differ    very    materially    in   the  under  less  temptation  to  squander 

different   counties    to   which    these  it;    and    it   acts    as   a   wholesome 

reports   refer:    a   grieve    or   bailiff  check    upon    the    wives,   to   whom 

receives   about   from  £24  to  £80,  the  possession  of  money  too  ctffeen 

with  a  cottage  rent-free,   often  a  signifies  only  the  means  of  sclf-in- 

cow's  grass  and  certain  perquisites,  dulgence,  and  the  power  of  buying 
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finery  unsuited  to  their  position  in  devcfte  liie  greater  part  of  hi8 ' 
life.  We  observe  with  r^ret  that  time  to  worlane  as  a  servant  for 
the  character  given  of  the  wives  of  hire.  It  is  of  importance  that  he ' 
the  Ubouring'  men  in  these  reports  is  should  retain  the  character  of  a 
far  from  favourable.  Many  farmers  labourer,  only  supplementing  his 
state  that  they  have  had  to  part  earnings  by  the  profit  derived 
with  some  of  their  best  workmen  in  from  his  croft  The  stroneest  de- 
consequence  of  their  wives  getting  sire  exists  on  the  part  of  nie  agri- 
them  irremediably  into  debt  cultural  population   of  Scotland  to 

The  crofter  system,  as  it  exists  in  become  occupiers   of   land.     '*  The ' 

the  Highlands  and  the  northern  coun-  moans  of  livelihood  possessed  by  a 

ties,  naturally  engaged  ^e  attention  crofter  are  doubtless,'*   writes   Mr. 

of  the  Commissioners.     The  term  is  Campion,  the  Assistant  -  Gommissio- 

applied  to  small  holdings  generally,  ner  who  has  devoted  most  attention  to 

Formerly  crofts  were  frequently  sub-  this  subject,  "  often  precarious,  and 

let  by  a  farmer  to  his  servants  in  the  work   he   must   perform   most 

return  for  their  labour,  but  this  prac-  severe ;  but  the  feeling  of  independ- ' 

6ce  has  been  generally  discontinued,  ence  which  he  enjoys  in  being  able ' 

farmers  being  9ommonly  precluded  to  work  for  himself  instead  of  for  a  * 

from  sub-letting   by  the  terms   of  farmer,   seems  to  afford  an  ample 

their  leases.     But  crofters  are  still  compensation  for  all  the  difficulties* 

often  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  he  has  thus  to  encounter."    As  %^ 

of    bringing    mountain  -  land    into  matter  of  fact,  the  crofters  are  gene- ' 

cultivation.       Usually    a   few,    say  rally  prosperous.     They  themselves, 

from  five  to  thirty, '  acres  of  land  with  the  assistance  of  their  families, ' 

are  let  on  a  nineteen  years'  lease  do  the  whole  work  necessary  for 

at  a  nominal  rent  to  some    farm-  the  cultivation  of  their  land.     They 

servant  of  good  character,  whose  in-  seem  to  take  every  opportunity  of 

dustry  and  judgment  can  be  relied  giving  their  children  ttie  best  edu-^ 

on.     He  begins  by  building  himself  cation  in  their  power,  allowing  no-' 

a  cottage,  the  landlord  assisting  him  thing  to  interfere  with  the  regular-  ^ 

by  the  advance  of  a  few  pounds,  or  itv  of   their  attendance  at  school., 

more  frequently  by  supplying  him  Th^  bring    up   large    families    in 

with    buuding    materials.      At   the  habits    of  industry,  and    some    of 

end  of  the  term  the  lease  is  generally  them  no  doubt    save    considerable 

renewed  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  at  sums  of  money.    Crofters  are  gen- 

the  end  of  the  second  term  the  land  erally  favourably   looked  upon  by* 

reclaimed  will  probably  be  of  the  landlords;  and  although  on  partis 

average  value  of   agricultural  land  cular  estates  efforts  are  being  made^ 

in    the    neighbourhood.      A    great  to  consolidate  the  small  holdings,* 

deal  of    moorland    has  thus    been  the  tendency  to   aggregation    does 

brought  into  cultivation  in  Suther-  not  appear  to  be  .very  general.    To* 

land    and    Caithness    without   any  the  larger  farmers  the  crofters  are; 

outlay  on  the  part  of  the  freeholder,  very  useful,   by  forming,   as    they 

except  that  expended    in  assisting  do,  a  reserve  force  of  labourers  to- 

in  the  construction  of  the  cottages  whom   they  can  have  resource   at' 

and  for  roads.  busy  periods  of  the  year.    There 

The  success  of  this  system  must  is  no  doubt,  however,  iliat  crofts* 

mainly  depend    on    the    crofts    or  cannot  be  maintained,  aft^r  the  land; 

pendicles  not  being  too  large.     Six  has  once  been  brought  into  cultiva- 

acres    are    stated  to    be  the    limit  tion,  without  some  sacrifice  on  the 

which    will     enable   a   crofter    to  part  of  the  landlord.    This  does  not 
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arise  from  loss  of  rent,  for  the  rents  LoyaVs  estates  in  Jnyemess-shire,  of 
paid  by  crofters  are  as  high  as,  if  placing  small  crofters  in  the  neigh- 
not  higher  than,  those  paid  by  large  bo^urhood  of  large  arable  farms,  and 
fiurmers;  but  principally  from  the  the  larger  crouers,  whose  land  is 
number  of  buildings  that  hayo  to  sufficient  for  the  support  of  them- 
be  kept  in  repair.  Crofters  are  no  selyes  and  their  families,  at  a 
doubt  generally  bound  to  keep  their  greater  distance,  is  best  adapted  to 
houses  in  good  condition ;  but  their  develop  all  the  advantages  of  the 
means  are  small,  the  obligation  is  system  without  its  counteracting 
often  imperfectly  discharged,  and  a  evils.  Wo  find  it  stated  that  fifteen 
croft  seldom  falls  in  to  the  landlord  acres  of  good  land,  well  managed, 
without  some  outlay  on  the  build-  are  considered  sufficient  to  support 
ings  being  required.  a  medium-sized  family,  independent 

There  is,  however,  another  light  of  any  extra  work.  Those  with 
in  which  the  crofter  system  must  crofts  under  twelve  acres  cannot,  as  a 
be  viewed.  If  the  crofts  are  just  rule,  support  a  family  without  doing 
large  enough  to  barely  support  a  other  work  as  well.  The  job-labour 
crofter  and  his  family  without  the  required  in  the  harvest  and  turnip 
aid  of  wages,  he  is  in  danger  of  be-  seasons  is  best  supplied  by  this 
coming  a  small  impoverished  farmer,  class  when  they  have  been  judici- 
with  barely  the  means  of  keeping  ously  located.  In  judging  of  the 
body  and  soul  together;  or  if  he  means  of  subsistence  afforded  by 
depends  for  his  livelihood  mainly  a  croft;  supplementary  advantages 
upon  the  crops  grown  by  himself,  require  in  some  cases  to  be  taken 
eking  out  his  small  means  by  work-  into  consideration.  Thus  a  holding 
ing,  as  on  the  Caithness  coast,  for  of  even  three  or  four  acres  may  be 
hire  in  the  fisheries,  in  which  his  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family 
earnings  arc  too  irregular  and  do-  if  it  carries  witK  it,  as  it  often  does,  a 
aultory  to  reckon  upon  with  cer-  right  of  pasture  on  the  neighbouring 
tainty,  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  hill  for  one  or  more  cows,  with  the 
becoming  a  pauper.  The  greatest  addition  of  a  few  sheep  and  a  horse 
discretion  ought  to  be  oxercised  by  during  the  summer.  The  mere 
landlords  in  adding  to  this,  in  many  possession  of  a  croft,  however,  too 
respects,  deserving  class.  The  eag-  often  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that 
emess  to  possess  these  holdings  is  it  vrill  alone  support  a  man  and 
one  of  the  features  of  our  peasantry ;  his  family  with  the  least  possible 
but  an  unrestrained  indulgence  in  amount  of  additional  labour;  but 
it  might  reduce  some  parts  of  Scot-  when  crofts  are  moderate  in  size,  and 
land  to  the  moral  level  of  Tipper-  moderately  rented,  and  industrious 
ary.  To  attain  a  croft,  is  however,  habits  have  been  formed,  crofters 
often  the  only  means  of  obtaining  mav  be  considered  aa  a  contented 
a  cottage  by  a  young  man  who  and  happy  portion  of  the  agrieul- 
wishes  to  marry ;  and  he  prefers  tural  community  of  Scotland. 
incurring  the  risk  of  hardship  and  The  Scottish  shepherds  appear  to 
privation  in  a  home  of  his  own,  to  have  impressed  the  Commissionen 
continuing  a  life  of  comparative  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  Intel- 
abundance  in  a  bothy.  Accordingly,  ligence  and  nigh  moral  character, 
whenever  a  croft  falls  vacant,  there  Their  scrupulous  attention  to  their 
seems  to  be  an  eager  competition  duties,  and  saving  habits,  are  bi^lf 
for  it  commended.     Mr.  Culley  states  that 

The    practice   adopted    in    some    they  are  the  finest  set  of   men  he 
parts  of  the  country,  aa  on  Lord    ever  came  in  contact  with. 
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sacrifices    to    obtain    education  for       And  tnily  at  all  timee  the  storm  that  dr^ 
au  •        uMj  j'-A-r^i.^    — u^->v        The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  BUmmoM  him 

their    children    in    districts    where       up  to  the  mountains." 

the  parochial  schools  are  inaccessible 

are    well    known — a    schoolmaster  A  change,  which  we  think  is  to  be 
being  frequently  lodged  and  board-  regretted,  is  graduallj  being  effected 
ed  by  the  hill-shepherds  by  turns,  in  the  mode  of  paying  this  valuable 
A  description  of   what  takes  place  class  of  men.'    m  Dumfriesshire  and 
m   Altnaharra,  in  the  wildest  part  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviots  in  the 
of   the  interior  of  Sutherland,  will  counties  of   Roxburgh  and  Selkirk, 
convey  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  shepherds  are  paid  chiefly  in  stock 
under  which  education  is  sometimes  — tnat  is  to  say,  they  have  a  flock 
conducted  in  the  hill-country.     This  of  sheep  called  the  shepherd* s  pack, 
district  contains  an  area  of   about  numbering  from  forty-five  to  fiity,  a 
400  square  miles,  with  a  population  cow's  keep,  sixty-five  stones  of  oat- 
of  about  150  persons,  living  for  the  meal,  1000  yards  of  potatoes,  and  a 
most  part  in  isolated  cottages.     The  free  cottage.  The  result  of  this  system 
school  is  attended  by  fifteen  schol-  is,  that  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
ITS,  some  of  whom  have  to  walk  as  Chevoits    about    one  -  sixth  of    the 
far  as  five  miles  from  •  their  homes  ;  sheep  belong  to  the  shepherds.     In 
but  that  distance    does    not  deter  Dumfriesshire  the  pack  seldom  ex- 
even  girls  nine  years  old  in  weather  ceeds  forty-five  sheep,  to  which  are 
not  unusally  severe.     During  three  added  pasture  and  hay  for  a  cow,  sixty 
months  of  the  year,  from  December  stones  of  oatmeal,  an  acre  of  land, 
to  February  inclusive,   the    storms  and  a  cottage  rent-free.     Should  a 
are  so  incessant  that  the  school  is  shepherd  not  possess  sufficient  capital 
shut  up,  and  the  teacher  gives  les-  on  entering  upon  his  place  to  pur- 
sons  at  home    to    each    family  in  chase  a  pack,  he  obtains  the  sheep  on 
turn ;    but  for  the  remaining  nine  credit  from  his  employer,  and  pays 
months  it  is  open,  and  the  attend-  for  them  by  instalments    as  he  is 
ance  of  the  children  is  described  tts  able.     The  sheep  are  distinctively 
being  as  regular  as  the  weather  will  marked,  and  graze  with  the  master^ 
permit      The   instruction  given  in  flocks,  and  the  shepherd  derives  the 
schools    of    this  description    is,   of  profit  of   their  increase  and  of  the 
course,  often  of  a  very  rudimentanr  annual  clip  of   wool.     The  interest 
character ;   for  the  number  of  chil-  of  the  shepherd  in  the  preservation 
dren  that  can  be  brought  together  and  health  of    the    sheep    is   thus 
at  any  given  Spot  is  necessarily  very  identical  with  his  master's,  and  his 
small,  and  the  parents  cannot  afford  risks  are   the    same.      Should    the 
to  pay  a    high-class    master ;    but  flock  get  out  of  condition,  and,  as  ifl 
even  in  these  lonely  wilds  men  of  not  uncommon,  cast  their  fleeces,  the 
great  teaching  power  are  occasion-  shepherd  suffers   with  his  master, 
ally  to  be  met  with  who  would  do  and  a  severe  winter  or  a  bad  lamb- 
credit  to  more   important   employ-  ing  season  may  sul)ject  him  to  seri- 
ments.  ous  loss.     On  the  lower  hUl-rangei 

The  life  of    a  shepherd  of    the  shepherds  are  somewhat  differentlj 

upper  hill -ranges  is  one  of  great  paid,  the  principal  portion  of   the.r 

toil  and  anxiety.     He  must  be  sensi-  wages  consisting  of  money :  a  shep- 

tively  alive  to  every  change  of  the  herd  of  this  class  generally  receives 

weaiher—  about   £20    in    money,    sixty -five 

stones  of  meal  per  annum,  and  the 

**  Hence  does  he  know  the  meaning  of  all  pnyilege  of   ptsturing  twO  or  three 

And  blasts  of  every  tone ;  sheep  and  » OOW.  r, 
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Many  of  the  sheep-farms  in  the  The  diet  of  the  Scotch  agricul- 
GheviotB  and  in  Dumfriesshire  are  tural  labourer  has  in  some  purts  of 
what  are  called  *Med"  farms — ue.^  the  country  been  eradually  under- 
are  held  by  men  who  liye  and  farm  going  a  change,  which  is  certaiidy 
in  the  lowlands,  the  shepherds  not  to  his  advantage.  The  principal 
being  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  points  on  which  it  still  difllers  from 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  agricultural 
never  seeing  their  master's  face ;  and  labourer  in  England,  is  in  the  more 
when  it  is  understood  how  many  general  use  ol  milk,  and  in  the  con- 
are  the  opportunities  of  dishonesty  sumption  of  oatm^  and,  in  some 
in  a  shepherd^s  calling,  it  is  evi-  localities,  the  meal  of  peas,  barley,  or 
dent  that  such  relations  between  beans.  Milk  is  obtained  in  manT 
employer  and  employed  could  only  counties  by  his  being  allowed  the  Tal- 
exist  among  a  thoroughly  trust-  uable  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow ;  in 
worthy  class.  others  by  a  daily  allowance  (common- 
Should  the  system  of  paying  shep-  ly  a  Scotch  pint)  from  the  farmer ; 
herds  by  packs  be  abandoned,  and  a  but  sometimes  its  value  is  given  in 
money  wage  be  substituted  for  it,*  money.  The  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
it  would  be  a  change  which  we  can-  allowance  of  .meal  may  enable  the 
not  but  think  would  prove  as  dis-  labourer,  if  he  chooses,  to  purchaae 
advantageous  to  the  master  as  to  the  tea,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  or  bacons; 
men.  It  must  necessarily  destroy  butcher-meat  appears  to  be  rar»- 
that  community  of  interest  between  ly  tasted  by  the  labourer,  unless 
employer  and  employed  which  is  he  is  boarded  with  the  farmer  on 
one  of  tlio  best  securities  for  faithful  the  kitchen  system.  In  some  parte 
service,  and  deprive  a  most  deserv-  of  the  country  the  old  Scotch  diet- 
ing class  of  men  of  a  means  of  bet-  aries  appear  to  have  given  plaoa 
tering  their  position  in  life,  and  of  to  tea  and  wheaten  bread.  The 
raising  themselves  above  the  aver-  use  of  tea  is  becoming  year  by  J9ar 
age  condition  of  married  plough-  more  general.  Mr.  Culley  draws 
men.  The  effect  of  this  qttaai  part-  attention  to  certain  indications  of 
nership  between  master  and  servant  a  change  in  the  character  and  habite 
is  shown  in  the  comparatively  large  of  Scotch  labourers,  arising  from 
amoimt  of  deposits  in  the  savings  the  demand  for  increased  luxuries 
banks  made  by  this  class.  The  of  life  common  to  all  classes  of 
shepherds  are  undoubtedly  well  society,  but  is  of  opinion  that  in* 
paiu,  but  their  life  is  one  of  great  creased  wages  have  not  improved 
exertion  and  no  inconsiderable  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
amount  of  hardship,  and  their  agricultural  labouring  class.  The 
cottages  situated  chiefly  in  wild  substitution  of  wheaten  bread,  cheese^ 
regions  destitute  of  any  other  butter,  and  tea,  for  porridee,  in  many 
population.  First  -  rate  shepherds  counties,  is  believed  to  have  acted 
receive,  in  money,  sheep,  cows,  unfavourably  on  the  phy$lque  of 
and  allowances,  as  much  as  is  equi-  agricultural  labourers ;  they  are  said 
valcnt  to  £60  per  annum,  and,  not  to  weigh  so  heavy  as  when  oat- 
including  the  usual  perquisite  of  meal  -  porridge  and  potatoes  wore 
'^  fallen  meat,"  seldom  earn  less  than  their  chief  support,  and  to  have  lost 
£50  a-ycar.  in  working  power.     It  is  probable 

*  "  An  old  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  *  pack '  svstem,  said  that 
H  was  the  usual  tiling  in  former  times,  but  docs  not  think  that  tliere  ia  one 
shepherd  now  so  paid  from  Campbelltown  to  Inverary." — ^Mr.  R.  F.  Boyle's  Re- 
port on  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Argyll. 
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that  the  smaller  quantities  of  the  ploughman's  lot;  but  the   practice 

more  expensive  articles  of  diet  con-  now  yery  general  of  smoking  through- 

sumed  afford  less  nourishment  than  out  the  day^  even  when  at  work,  ought 

the  farmer  abundant  meals  of  milk,  to  be  strongly  condemned.     Farmers 

oat  and  barley  meal,  and  potatoes,  have  just  eround  for  their  complaints 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  in-  on  this  subject,  for  we  have  heard  of 

dications  in  some  parts  of  the  country  labourers  persisting  in  smoking  while 

of  a  disinclination  to  encourage  la-  thatching  corn-stacks  and  attending 

bourers  to  keep  a  pig,  with  its  double  thrashing-machines.     The    expendi- 

advantage  of  improving  th«  produce  ture  on  tobacco  by  a  labouring  man 

of  the  garden  or  potato-ground,  and  addicted  to  its  abuse  we  have  heard 

furnishing  the  labourer  with  a  sup-  put  as  high  as  £2  a-year. 
ply  of  home-raised  animal  food.        «        The  increase  in  the  means  of  sub- 

This    tendency,    which     is    very  sistence  with  inferior  working  power 

marked  in  several  counties,  to  aban-  is  strongly  brought  out  in  &e  evi- 

don  the  old  nourishing  diet  of  the  dence  of  an  old  ploughman  in  the 

Scotch  peasantry,  is  a  subject  de-  Carse  of  Cowrie, 
serving    of     serious    consideration.  , ,  ,    , .. ,  .      , 

We  have  heard  of  agricultural  la-       "  I  have  worked,"  he  says,  "  m  the 

bourers,  to    gratify  theh-  taste  for    ^f "«  f^  "^^  ^*y«;    ^^  ^*»  *  ^l^, 

^ticlesof  foo^ofLdex^introduc-  t^ tleTJ^Z'^Z^^ ^ 

tion,   walking  three  or  four    mUes  £^5  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^%^  ^i^.  "^^ 

after    their    day  s    work    to    bring  they're  no  better  off.    The  men  are  no 

home  bread  for  their  supper.     The  near  so  strong  as  they  used  to  be,  with 

meal-barrel  and    good    sweet    milk  all  their  wafiros.    They  buy  tea,  and 

surely  provide  a  hard-working  man  whitebread,  and  fine  clothes,  and  dinna 

with  a  far  better  support  than  the  stick  to  the  meal  and  milk.    They 

dry,   milkless,    sophisticated    bread  have  ploo^hmen  now  would  hardly 

of     the     modern     baker,  especiiJly  have  been  sent  to  look  after  the  cattle 

when  it  is  not  supplemented  either  in  mvday.    Some  of  their  ploughmen 

with    bacon    or    butcher-meat,   but  c?'^,  ^'"^^7  *«?^  *J?«1«^  pokes  (empty 

only    with    cheese    or    butter,   and  their  corn-sacks  off  their  backs)^  As 

\r     washed     down     with     a     weak  for  women's  work,  it's  no  verra  good  for 

18     wasnea     down    witn     a     weait  ^  i^antle  of  they.    The  women's  no  so 

infusion   of    mdifferent   tea,   having  ^          either  now ;  I  dinna  ken  for 

a  tendency  to  impair  the  muscular-  ^heir  morals  being  better  or  waur."* 
system    and    to    produce    neryous 

depression.  We  should  be  the  The  change  which  has  taken  place 
last  to  desire'  to  curtail  any  of  a  for  the  worse  in  the  habits  of  the 
labourer's  scanty  enjoyments ;  and  agricultural  population  is  abundant- 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  moderation  is  ly  confirmed  by  facts.  Take  the 
not  for  an  instant  to  be  deprecated,  instance  of  the  testimony  of  an  old 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  cares  and  parochial  schoolmaster  in  Perthshire, 
sorrows  of  our  mortal  condition,  men,  ^,  ,  ,  ,,  .  i^  * 
as  Burke  long  ago  justly  remarked,  ,  "  Ploughmen  and  other  agncultuna 
have  at  all  timesand  in  aU  countries  ^^^^^^^  '^^^^^  may  indeed  be  said 
11  J  •  »'""'^°  ""^  »"  ^^  Ju  •  all  people  of  the  working  class,  are  at 
called  m  some  physical  aid  to  theur  ^heWeent  day,  with  few  exertions, 
moral  consolations— wine,  bew,  very  poor,  and  not  well  able  to  pay  for 
opium,  spirits,  or  tobacco.  Ihe  ^^^^^^  children's  education ;  but  their 
solace  of  the  pipe  by  his  evening  poverty  is  owing,  in  a  arreat  measure, 
hearth,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  are  to  their  own  present  wasteful  and  ex- 
over,  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  {ravagant  habits.  Wages  have  been 
alleviations     of     the     hard-worked  of  late  years  fisr  higher  than  they  were 

*  Evidence  of  John  Kempe — Appendix,  p.  57. 
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for  a  lonf?  time  l)efore,  but  these  peo-  of  wages,  it  doubtless  stiU  forms  pari 

pie  have  pfot  into  a  more  expensive  of  the  diet  of  agricultural  labourers, 

way  of  living  than  formerly,  both  as  In    many  families    the    elder    men 

rejrards  their  victuals  and  their  dress,  u  gup »»  their  porridge  morning  and 

When  I  first  knew  this  parish,  now  up-  njght ;  but  in  a  great  many  cottages 

wanis  of  forty-four  years  affo.  and  hmg  porridge  appears  only  once  a^y, 

after  that  Uk>   the  alnu>st  universal  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  „^     (^  j^  ^^^  ^^\ 

s^oTi'Sfridie^t^^  -2?  "r^^-i;/' ^I'^r"!^- 

si.^ted  of  oaten  cakes,  bread  made  of  w^ed  on  the  girdle,  with  the  addi- 

pease  or  barley  meal,  and  vorv  often  of  "^"  ^*  coffee  or  tea.           ^ 

a  mixture  of  the  last  two.    Now,  tea  ,   The  great  desideratum  m  Scotland 

with  ham  and  other  accompaniments  is  an  extension  of  the  farm-cottaga 

is  us«d  twice  a^lay  in  almost  every  ^stem,  in  the  interest  not  only  of 

house.  a*id  ^ven  to  children  as  well  as  landowners  and  farmers,  but  of  the 

to  ailults ;  and  almost  the  only  bread  community  at  large.     The  kitchom 

used  by  them  now  is  the  wheaten  loaf,  gystom,  we  have  seen,  is  unpopular 

broujrht  to  their  doors  rr^ularly  twice  ^th  farmers,  and  is  being  given  up 

a-week,  iu  vans,  from  the  bakers  of  the  j^  proportion  as  farms  arc  consolid*. 

neiffhbounnff  town  or.viUajres   By  the  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^       j-fi^  ^^  ^^^j„  ^^^ 

^Ir:^^^::^^  r\-^  ma/be  seen  in  the  Regs- 

ftron^r  muscular  children,  and  healthi-  trar-General  s  returns.     The    bothy 

er  than  thone  of  the  present  day.    The  system  is  an  unnatural  system,  to 

wives  and  daughters  of  working  men  say  nothmg  of  its  temptations  to  vice, 

now  npiwarnt  church  and  other  public  By  rendering  cottages  unnecesnarj 

plac  'H  in  dreases  .such  as  were  worn, .in  it  prevents    young  labourers   from 

timt^^  not  lonjf  frone  by,  only  by  ladies  marrying,  and  this  unavoidable  celi- 

of  quality.    It  has  been  the  custom  bacy  has  a  natural  tendency  both  to 

witli  maid  wirvante  for  a  considerable  increase  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  and 

time  j)a8t,  as  it  is  also  at  the  present  to  keep   the  agricultaral  population 

day.  when  their  wages  are  higher  than  ^elow  the  requirements  of  ttie  coun- 

ever  t'.cy  were  before,  to  si)end  every  ^ry.     The  cottage  or  married  ay  stem, 

ind't^fnfe^rnd^  w^^S^teJ^^o^  ^^^  supplieX^h  f arm with^S^S 

wives,  the  same  itching  for  a>stly  at-  «"  *J^1?P^S  »"^  tu*^^*^  *  ?*™,"'  ^ 
tire  for  themselves  and  the  girls  of  ^T*"  himself  of  the  occasional  8€^^ 
their  families  (not  for  their  bovs)  con  ^^^s  of  the  wives  and  children  of  his 
tinues  with  them,  by  gratifying  which  workmen,  is  that  by  which  his  own 
they  keep  themselves  and'  their  hus-  and  the  best  interests  of  the  commo- 
hnmU  U' it  only  in  poverty  but  almost  nity  are  promoted.  There  are,  doub^ 
always  in  debt.  The  other  sex  cannot  less,  difficulties  in  an  adequate  ex- 
be  aixiisf^  of  extravairanc«  in  dress,  tension  of  this  system  in  Scotbnd ; 
but  they  arealmost  all  slaves  to  tobacco-  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  most  economi- 
smokiug,  a  practice  which  was  scarce-  cal  and  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
ly  known  among  agricultural  labour-  ^^^  ^f  having  all  the  Ubour  located 
ers  in  this  part  of  the  country  a  quar-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^  ^^  Pulley  states 
ter  ot  a  century  a«o.  Alin<«t  every  .,  ^^  where  horse-Ubour  is  con- 
halning  now  cames  about  him  his  ^  ««••»» "^-^  i.viiw-«»wi*i  »  vww- 
pi|Ms  his  tobacco,  and  his  box  of  cerned  the  farmer  obtaing  twi  hoars 
matches.''*  work  per  day  for  a  large  part  of  the 

year,  instead  of  eieht  hours,  common 

We  suspect  that  it  could  not  now  in    England.     This    is    effected   by 

be  truthfully  said,  that  ^'halcsome  means  of  a  long  mid-day  rest,  or 

parritch'*  is  ^'  chief  of  Scotia's  food ;"  shorter  and  more  frequent  pauses, 

but  from   the  quantity  of  oatmeal  The    two    horses  with    which  the 

and  milk  received  in  part  payment  hind    works     are     considered    his 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Stewart — Appendix,  p.  83. 
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peculiar  charge,  and  the  hours  of  the  landowners  of  >  Scotland,  during 
work  are  arranged  as  much  for  his  the  last  twenty  years,  for  increas- 
liorses'  comfort  as  his  own,  and  rule  ing  their  number  and  improving 
the  work-hours  of  the  remainder  of  their,  accommodation.  The  publi- 
the  farm-staff.  Exclusive  of  the  cation  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart*s 
time  spent  before  and  after  work  pamphlet  on  the  social  condition 
by  the  ploughman  in  feeding  and  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
cleaning  his  horses,  he  works  with  formation  in  Edinburgh  in  the  same 
them  ten  hours  a-day,  and  all  ordi-  year  (1868)  of  the  **  Association 
nary  farm -workers  are  employed  for  for  Promotifig  Improvements  in  the 
the  same  time.  To  rest  and  feed  Dwellings  of  Agricultural  Labour- 
the  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ers,"  doubtless  gave  a  great  im- 
would  not  be  practicable,  unless  the  pulse  to  the  progress  of  cottage 
hinds  lived  close  to  their  work  and  improvement  throughout  Scotland, 
to  their  stables ;  nor  would  such  an  There  is,  nevertheless,  still  much 
arrangement  be  convenient  to  the  room  for  improvement,  both  as  to 
other  labourers  unless  they  too  lived  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cot- 
near  at  hand.  tage    accommodation.       If    few   of 

It  is  another  advantage  of  the  cot-  the  old  turf  cottages  thatched  with 
tage  system,  that  while  it  affords  an  heather,  which  once  covered  certain 
adequate  supply  of  labour  it  checks  districts  of  the  country,  are  now  to 
the  overgrowth  of  an  agricultural  be  seen,  the  proportion  of  cottages 
population,  and  that  accumulation  of^  with  only  a  single  room,  with  the 
catch-labourers  depending  mainly  hut-Kndi-hen  arrangement  is  unhap- 
upon  the  poor-law.  for  support  which  pily  still  very  great,  and  cottages  with 
is  such  a  distressing  feature  in  many  more  than  two  rooms  are  few  and 
English  villages.  far  between.     The  great  scarcity  of 

cottages  of  any  description  is,  how- 

"  The  farra-villajfe  system."  says  Mr.  ever,  the  crying  want  of  the  coun- 
Culley,  "with  its  yearly  liirinjr,  pro-  try.  A  great  many  parishes  have 
videsacertain  income  for  recrular farm-  absolutely  no  cottages  whatever, 
labourers,  and,  ns  it  were,  dictates  how  piecing  farmers  under  the  greatest 
many  families  a  purely  agricultural  Sigadvantage  in  regard  to  labour, 
district  can  de^ntly  "upport.  Out-  ^^^  ^provers  have,  it  must  be 
siders  are  warned  off,  and  the  hint  is       ,  T?  j     ^  A-oi     iV:       j. 

not  thrown  away  upon  men  of  such  admitted  many  diflBculties  to  con- 
independent  character  and  minatory  ^^^  with  in  the  habits  of  the 
habits  as  the  Scotch.  The  absence  of  people.  The  ahnost  universal  pro- 
catch-labourers,  no  doubt,  puts  a  cer-  pensity  to  place  as  many  beds  as 
tain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  farm-  possible  in  the  kitchen,  no  matter 
er  at  certain  seasons :  but  on  many  what  amount  of  sleeping  accommo- 
well-conducted  farms  in  the  south  of  dation  the  cottage  afrords,  does  not 
Scotland  (the  smallness  of  whose  la-  afford  much  encouragement  to  those 
hour  staff  would  astonish  an  Enflrllsh  landlords  who  wish  to  introduce 
farmer)  the  work  of  the  year,  with  the  habits  of  decency  into  the  domestic 
exception  of  harvest,  is  pfot  throuflfh  arrangements  of  theu-  people.  The 
with  only  the  occasional  assistance  of  -.-tural  desire  for  wamth  in  oui 
some  members  of  the  hinds'  families  , V™,.  !!^«i  LJ^  x J"  TT 
who  are  not  usually  employed  in  field-  ^^.^^  chmn.U^  and  ttie  wish  to  econo- 
^QP^ "  ^       '^   ^       s  mise  fuel,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 

of  this  herding  together  of  often  a 

As  regards  the    cottages  in  the    whole  family  in  one  room  without 
rural    districts,    all    the    Assistant-    reference  to  age  or  sex. 
Commissioners  record  the  fact,  that        This  deficiency  in  cottage  accom- 
great  efforts    have    been   made  by    modation  is  more  marked  in  some 
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counties  than  in  others.     In  some,  can  exist  in  it ;  but  there  is  an  im- 

cottftges  are  sufficiently  numerous,  pression  that  peat-smoke  is  whole- 

but  the  J  are  in  a  state  of  dilapi-  soma      A    proprietor  in  Knapdale 

dation,  and  when  they  fall  down,  offered  to  put  up  a  regular  chimney 

no  disposition  is  shown  to  replace  for  his  tenant,  but  he  declined,  say- 

them  by  others.     Ayrshire  seems  to  ing  that    ^^  his  fire  neyer  smoked, 

be  especially  deficient  in  cottages,  but    that    he    feared    a    chimney 

and  those  which  it  possesses  are  for  would." 

the  most  part  very  bad.  Aneztensiye  In  an  economical  point  of  view, 

farmer,  residing  not  far  from  May-  a    large   increase   in    the    number 

bole,  stated  to  one  of  the  Assistant-  of  cottages  -  available .  for  the  aeri- 

Commissioners  that  it  was  always  cultural    class   is  a  sreat    desiaer- 

with  a  sense  of  shame  and  humilia-  atum.     Heritors  too  often  misundef^ 

tion  that  he  introduced  a  newly-en-  stand    their    own    interests  in  not 

gaged  ploughman  to  one  of  the  hoy-  providing  sufficient  cottage   accom- 

els  appropriated  for  the  work-people  modation,    for    large  •  numbers     of 

on  his  farm ;  and  that  stables,  byres,  labourers,  having  no  settled  homes, 

cow-sheds,   dilapidated  farmhouses,  become    thoughUess    and    improvi- 

and  disused  dog-kennels,  had  been  dent,  and  finally  have  recourse   to 

converted   into  labourers'   cottages,  the  poor-rates ;  whereas,  if  -they  had 

Guano-bags    have    in    some    cases  been  settled  in  comfortable  cottageau 

been  stretched  across  the  rafters  to  every  inducement  would  be  afforded 

prevent  the  mouldering  thatch  and  to    form    permanent   engagements, 

the  rain  from  falling  upon  the  beds  and  greater  efforts  would  be  made 

and  tables  of  the  unfortunate  occu-  to  attain  independence.     The  desire 

pants.  which  everywhere  prevails  for  mar- 

The    Highlanders    still    cling    to  ried    in    {{reference    to    unmarried 

their  old  style  of  cottage-building,  ploughmen  ought  to  stimulale  heri- 

On  the  mainland    the   practice    of  tors  to  provide  the  necessary  accom- 

having  the  fire-place  in  the  middle  modation,  as  in  reality  adding  an 

of    the  room  seems  to  have  been  appreciable  value  to  their  property ; 

gradually    abandoned;    but  in  the  for   there    can    be  no  doubt    that 

islands  it  is  still  ■  found,  if  not  in  higher  rents,  and  often  a  superior 

the  centre,  at  least  on  one  side  of  class  of  tenants,   can  generally  be 

the    room,    but    open,    the    smoke  obtained  if  the  number  of  cotttffes 

escaping  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  on  farms  is  equal  to  their  roquire- 

Onc  of  these  houses,,  which  was  vis-  ments.     The  yearly  improvements 

ited  by  an  Assistant-Commissioner,  and  increasing  complication  of  agri- 

had  two  chimneys,  one  at  each  end,  cultural    implements,   too,   while  it 

and  the  fire  was  moved  according  as  will  diminish  the  amount  of  manual 

the  wind  happened    to  blow.      To  labour,  will  increase  the  demand  for 

remove  the  fireplace  was  easy,  as  it  steady  men  of  more  careful  training, 

only  consisted  of  a  few  clods  of  peat  These  can  only  be  obtained  by  hold- 

and  a  large  pot  hung  from  three  ing  out  a  prospect  of  competency 

uprightH.     The  argument  in  favour  and  comfort  in  the  family  relations 

of  the  central  system  is,  that  none  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct  and 

of  the  heat  is  lost — a  large  family  expertness. 

can  crowd  round ;  whereas  a  modem  The  Commissioners,  however, 
fireplace  has  but  one  side.  To  a  visi-  frankly  Admit  that  landed  pro- 
tor  a  house  full  of  smoke  is  very  un-  prietors  are  not  always  to  be 
pleasant,  and  he  wonders  how  people  blamed   for   the   condition  of   the 
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cottages  on  their  estates,  their  system.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
means  of  effecting  even  the  most  towns  and  villages,  farmers  maj 
necessary  improvements  being  often  legitimately  cultivate  their  land  in 
crippled  by  heavy  encumbrances. '  a  manner  requiring  occasional  out- 
With  regard  to  loans  for  cottage-  side  h^p ;  but  in  rural  districts  they 
building  by  the  Enclosure  Commis-  must  not  expect  their  landlords  to  do 
sioners,  the  complaint  is  general  anyUiing  which  may  tend  to  create 
of  the  impolitic  stringency  of  their  an  over-supply  of  the  labour-market 
rules;  and  frequent  suggestions  have  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
been  made  for  an  extension  of  the  cottages  which  may  be  desirable  on 
duration  of  the  rent-charge,  and  a  a  mixed  farm,  ^*  it  was,'*  Mr.  Culley 
consequent  reduction  of  £e  annual  says,  **  stated  by  Mr.  George  Hope,^' 
payments.  The  re<]^uirements  of  the  (a  high  authority  on  the  subject). 
Enclosure  Commissioners  are,  more-  *^  that  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
over,  too  frequently  unsuitable  to  the  bothy  system,  the  number  of  cot- 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  the  tages  attached  to  a  farm  in  high  cul- 
districts  requiring  their  aid,  and  the  tivation  should  be  in  the  proportion 
terms  of  repayment  are  too  high,  of  one  and  a-half  to  the  number  of 
If  the  Commissioners  would  be  hired  m^i — Le^  grieve,  shepherds, 
satisfied  with  less  expensive  plans  cattlemen,  and  hinds;  but  where 
than,  those  upon  which  they  are  in  cultivation  is  less  active,  and  root- 
the  habit  of  insisting,  many  more  crops  occupy  a  smaller  proportion  of 
cottages,  it  is  believed,  would  be  the  land,  a  smaller  number  of  cottar- 
built  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  houses  would  be  required.*'  Always 
than  have  hitherto  been.  supposing  that  a  supply  of  native 
The  most  obvious  improvement  wort-women  can  be  obtained,  on 
that  could  be  made  in  the  rural  exclusively  arable  farms  it  is  sug- 
economy  of  Scotland,  would  be  a  gested  that  the  propei*  supply  of 
considerable  extension  of  the  capa-  cottages  should  be  in  the  propor- 
bilities  for  housing  labourers  in  cot-  tion  of  one  to  every  pair  of  horses 
tages  on  the  farm,  thus  rendering  employed. 

possible  a  great  extension  of  the  Some  difference  of  opinion  ^xists 
family  system ;  but  a  nearer  ap-  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  that  a 
«proach  to  that  system  can,  it  is  cottar  should  hold  his  cottage  direct 
obvious,  only  be  obtained  by  a  from  the  farmer  or  from  tibe  land- 
considerable  addition  to  the  cot-  lord.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
tage  accommodation  in  those  dis-  Buccleuch,  who  has  devoted  large 
tricts  where  the  bothy  system  sums  of  money  to  the  building  and 
already  exists.  But  if  the  farmers,  improvement  of  cottages  on  his  vast 
it  is  justly  observed,  expect  their  estates,  we  believe  adopts  the  prac- 
landlords  to  help  them  in  the  man-  tice  of  making  the  cottar  as  mde- 
ner  suggested,  they  must  make  every  pendent  of  his  employer  as  possible 
possible  effort  on  their  part  so  to  for  his  house  accommodation,  be- 
conduct  their  operations  as  to  insure  lioving  that  it  places  the  labourer 
constant  employment  to  the  occu-  in  a  more  independent  position  in 
pants  of  additional  cottages.  To  reference  to  the  farmer  than  when 
ouild  more  cottages  than  would  suf-  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
fice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  holding  in  a  fit  of  caprice  or  ill- 
labourers  who  can  be  regularly  em-  humour  at  a  moment's  notice.  As 
ployed,  would  be  to  do  away  with  a  consequence,  the  cottages  on  his 
the  chief  advantages  of  the  Scotch  Grace's  property  are,  as  a  rule,  held 
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bj  their  occupants  direct  from  the  We    adyerted,    in    the    remarks 

landlord.*      The  objections  to  this  which  we  have  made  on  the  croftar 

system,  as  applied  to  Scotland,  are  system,  to  the  aid  scHnetimes  ffiTom 

pointed  out  in  the  fWlowing  com-  by  landed  proprietors  in    buuding 

munication    from   the    Right    Hon.  cottages  upon  lease,  the  tenant  coa> 

R.  C.  Nisbet  Hamilton,  the  owner  tributing  the  rude  and  paying  for  the 

of    large    estates    in    £ngland   and  skilled  labour  required  for  Qie  eree- 

Scotland: —  tion  of  the  buildings,  the  landlord 

providing  a  part  of  the  materials. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  This  system,  the  adoption  of  which, 
the  syMteiiL  which  generally  prevails  if  more  general,  would  be  one  of  ths 
in  Kngiand  of  the  labourer  beiug  the  greatest  boons  that  could  be  con- 
direct  tenant  of  the  landlord,  in  so  far  f  erred  upon  the  agricultural  labouring 
as  the  social  condition  of  the  labourer  class,  has  been  for  some  years  in 
is  couct^rned,  is  proierable  to  tliat  extensive  operation  on  the  estates  of 
wliich  exists  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  in  n^.  Uope  Johnstone  of  Annandale, 
vain  to  try  to  force  such  a  system  on  ^^  ^^  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
the  tenaiutarmers  in  Scotland,  becauBe  ,  ^  hundred  excellent  cot. 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  let  any  farm  "  j  *  "  u"  iT^u  7^^^"^""  *^"^ 
unh^yougavVthe  tenant-farmer  an  ^^«^j\  ^^'""^  ^?  *«"^"*»  ^"! 
absolute  cmirol  over  a  certain  number  granted  leases  for  mneteecn  years  at 
of  coitaj^^rs.  ?  nominal  rent,  with  an  understand- 

"  The  Scottish  agricultural  labourer  ing  that  at   their    expiration    they 

is  very  industrious,  and  manifests  ^  would    be   renewed    on    fayourabla 

groat  desire  to  send  his  children  to  terms: 

8cluM)l.  His  wages  are  generally  The  plan  has  now  been  in  success- 
higher  than  those  whicli  are  ott'ered  fvd  operation  for  more  than  forty 
in  Bouiliern  English  counties ;  but  in  jears,  and  is  so  eminently  adapted 
reality  he  is  less  civilised  than  a  per-  ^o  check  the  great  evU  of  a  con- 
son  01  the  jame  class  m  the  midland  ^^^  fluctuating  agricultural  pop- 
<*onntii«d      1 1 1R  rut  t  Aire  liiid  rrarden  are  i.."'          ,.         ^     v        ...     .T*^ 


cir^ulnstance  veiy  mucVto  the  man-  venture  to  enter  into  a  few  details 

ner  in  which  the  coitages  are  occupied  respecting    the     system     and     iti 

under  the  present  system  of  letting  in  working. 

Scotland.    The  Lincolnshire  cottager,  One  district  in  which  it  has  been 

living  as  he  does  directly  under  the  most  beneficially  adopted  consists  of 

landli^rd,    considers    his    cotta>re   as  the  two  parishes  of  Johnstone  and 

ecjuivulent  to  a  freehold  ;    he  never  Kirkpatrick-Juxta,  which  form  a  por- 

dreauis  of  leaving  it ;  he  takes  an  in-  tion  of  the  Annandale  estate.     Fifty 

teresi  in  it  and  in  his  garden  as  if  they  ^^         ^j  ^^o  agricultural  Ubour- 

were  his  own,  and  the  same  tuinilies  ^      possessed    cottages    held 

occupy  ^l"Ji%^-"^f;f  *^^ '"^"^^^^^^  them  under  the  temmt-farn^;  bat 

rations.     Lnfortunately  m   iiiust    L.O-  .,      .«.^*^.     u      u    1  u 

thian  the    habits   of  the    labouring  as  the  greater  number  had  become 

dasHt'rt  are  migratory;  thoy  seldom  minous  and    unmhabitablcj  a  new 

en.er  their  cottages  uith  the  intontion  system  was  adopted   by  Mr.   Hope 

of  occupying  them  long,  and  the  am-  Johnstone.     A  lease  for  nineteen  or 

Be<iueuce   is,  that,    witii  few  eicep-  twenty-one  years  was  given  of  the 

tioiis.  they  are  kept  in  a  very  slovenly  site  of  the  homestead,  with  a  hurge 

state."  garden,  at  a  rent  of  58.  yearly.     The 

*  The  known  liberality  of  his  (iirace,  and  the  cordiality  which  exists  between 
his  numerous  tenantry  and  their  noble  landlord,  doubtless  enables  him  to 
carry  out  hiri  views  on  this  subject  with  a  success  which  could  not  be  generally 
expected  in  Scotland. 
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tenant  then  erected  the  house  at  his  ing  implied  in  the  agreement,  assist- 
own  expense,  with  the  exception  of  anoe  is  given  by  the  landlord,  and 
the  timber  which  was  supplied  gra-  interest  charged  upon  the  advance, 
tuitously  from  the  estate,  and  of  "  From  long  experience,"  says  Mr.  H. 
stone  ft)r  chimney-heads,  door  and  Tremenheere,  the  Assistant  -  Com- 
window  joists,  jambs,  ridge-stones,  missioner  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
Ac,  which  were  provided  by  the  for  these  details,  ^4t  has  been  found 
landlord.  The  cost  to  the  tenant,  that  this  system  is  most  conducive 
when  this  system  was  first  put  in  to  the  well-being,  independence,  and 
practice,  in  the  erection  of  a  cot-  good  conduct  ofthe  labouring  classes, 
tage,  generally  amounted  to  about  offering  the  strongest  inducement  to 
£20 ;  but  owirfg  to  the  progressive  young  farm-servants  in  the  neigh- 
advance  in  the  price  of  skilled  bourhood  to  save  money  to  enable 
labour,  the  wages  of  the  carpenter  them  to  marry  and  settle,  and  en- 
and  mason  employed  would  now  abling  them  to  bring  up  their  fami- 
raise  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  lies  in  eomfort  and  respectability, 
share  of  the  work  to  rather  over  The  cottages,  being  generally  in  pub- 
£40.  lie  view,  are  readily  distinguished 
The  erection  of  cottages  on  these  from  the  ordinary  cottar  habitations 
terms  has,  although  somewhat  by  the  neatness  of  their  appearance, 
checked  by  the  high  price  of  labour,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  cot- 
been  steadily  progressing.  The  cot-  tages  occupied  by  merely  transitory 
tages  have  been  built  chiefly  on  the  tenants.'' 

sides  of  turnpike  or  other  roads,  or  We  ought  to  add  that  the  Annan- 

on  the  boundaries  of  farms.     I'hey  dale  estate,  containing  quarries  of 

have  not  been  formed  into  hamlets  suitable  stone,  abundance  of  timber, 

and  villages,  and  are  detached  from  and  possessing  numerous  saw-mills, 

each  other.     To  two-thirds  or  three-  offers  peculiar  iacilities  for  carrying 

fourths  of  the  tenants  leases  %kve  out  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and  that  it 

also  been  granted  of  from   two  to  can  be  adopted  with  success  only  on 

four  or  five  acres  of  coarse  land,  estates  which  possess  similar  advan- 

which   they  bring   into  cultivation,  tages.     Such  estates,  however,  must 

and  which  serves  for  summering  and  be  numerous  in  Scotland,  and  we 

wintering  a  cow,  and  for  growing  trust  that  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone's  plan 

potatoes  or  oats  as  desired.     Leases  may  find  many  successful  imitators, 

are  granted  only  to  persons  of  thor-  A  landed  proprietor  can  derive  no 

oughly  good  character;  and  the  ex-  greater   satisfaction  from    his  pro- 

pectation  of  their  renewal  upon  very  perty  than  the  consciousness  of  hav- 

favourable  terms  at  the  expiration  ing  gathered  around  him  a  settled 

of  the  tenancies  affords  a  guarantee  population    bound   to   him    by   the 

for  good  conduct ;  and  the  renewal  strongest  ties  of  gratitude  and  self- 

of  the  lease  at  a  moderate  rent  is  re-  interest. 

garded  as  a  matter  of  course.  Great  The  employment  of  women  in 
care  is  taken  not  to  grant  leases  to  agriculture,  although  gradually  dying 
any  persons  who  have  not  a  certain  out  in  England,  appears  to  be  slill 
prospect  of  regular  work  on  or  near  very  genend  in  Scotland.  The  at- 
the  estate,  and  the  population  in  the  tendon  of  the  Oommissioners  was 
neighbourhood  is  kept  steadily  in  very  properly  directed  to  this  sub- 
view.  If  a  steady  and  deserving  ject,  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether 
man  should  be  unable  to  pay  the  any  tasks  are  imposed  on  women 
full  proportion  of  the  cost  c^  build-  which  are  physicftlly  unsuitable  to 
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their  sex.  It  does  not  appear  that  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
such  is  the  case ;  but  the  testimonj  miners  earning  from  £2  to  £8  *- 
is  uniform  on  the  effect  of  such  em-  week  should  submit  to  work  at  hoe- 
ployment  upon  the  moral  character  ing  turnips  or  spreading  manure  for 
of  women,  and  it  is  generally  ac-  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a-da^.  The  minera, 
knowledged  that  female  anicultural  it  seems,  although  m  the  receipt  of 
labourers  make  most  mdifferent  verj  high  wages,  find  it  necessary,  in 
wives,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  «z- 
they  are  indolent,  and  wasteful,  and  travagant  mode  of  living,  to  supple- 
their  houses  dirty,  and  their  hus-  ment  their  own  earning  by  those  of 
bands  poor.  Any  legislative  inter-  their  families.  The  wives,  too,  are 
ferenco  with  female  labour,  however  generally  such  bad  economists,  that 
its  moral  and  social  results  are  to  be  the  money  earned  by  them  in  field- 
deplored,  is  not  recommended.  It  labour  is  required  to  meet  the  cur* 
is  probably  owing  to  the  compara-  rent  expenses  of  the  househould. 
tively  lower  wages  of  women,  and  This  relic  of  barbarism — for  such  wo 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  em-  hold  to  be  the  employment  of  women 
ployed,  that  Scotch  farming  owes  a  in  agricultural  labour — ^will  only  dig- 
considerable  portion  of  its  success,  appear  under  the  refining  effect  of 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  chief  increasing  civilisation.  It  must  bo 
complaint  is  of  the  l^guage  habitu-  left  to  the  gradual  influence  of 
ally  used  by  the  elder  women  when  morals,  public  opinion,  and  a  better 
at  work.  This,  however,  as  one  of  education.  In  some  parts  of  £ng- 
the  Assistant  -  Commissioners  re-  land,  girls  who  have  been  educotod 
marks,  is  oiily  a  sign  of  naturally  at  the  parochial  schools  show  a  db* 
coarser  habits  and  modes  of  speech  cided  and  increasing  aversion  to 
than  those  practised  by  their  critics,  field-work ;  and  in  the  border  conn- 
Very  little  change,  «ro  fear,  can  be  ty  of  Cumberland  especially,  i^  is 
expected  for  the  oetter,  until  at  least  oi^*  by  those  who  have  lost  their 
one  generation  has  become  accus-  character,  or  who  have  not  been 
tomed  to  a  greater  amount  of  re-  sent  regularly  to  school,  that  rougb 
servo  than  tlie  present  imperfect  farm-work  is  preferred  to  dometlio 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  their  cot-  service. 

tagcs  will  permit  We  have  thus  presented  the  saH- 
It  was  with  much  surprise  that  ent  points  and  prominent  recom- 
tho  Commissioners  who  visited  the  mcndations  of  this  important  Coin- 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts  mission,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our 
of  Scotland  found  that  there  was  so  agricultural  population.  They  aflbcd 
extensive  an  employment  of  women  matter  for  serious  consideration,  and 
in  agriculture.  It  has  been  ascertain-  some  of  the  suggestions  for  the 
ed  that  in  Wales  the  high  wages  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our 
miners  obviated  all  necessity  for  peasantry,  are  well  worthy  of  at- 
their  wives  or  daughters  to  work  tention  both  by  tenant-farmers  and 
out;  but  in  the  Scotch  mining  dis-  landlords.  An  intelligent  observer, 
tricts  there  is  an  enormous  employ-  wedded  neither  to  the  traditions  nor 
ment  of  women,  particularly  in  the  customs  of  our  country,  and  ap- 
lurge  cropping  areas  around  Glasgow  proaching  the  subjects  of  his  invw- 
and  elsewhere.  Many  farms  are  ligation  with  a  desire  to  do  impar- 
there  worked,  with  the  exception  of  tial  justice  to  whatever  he  sees  of 
plougiimen,  aliuost  entirely  by  wo-  good,  and  to  suppress  nothing  which 
men;  and  it  is. a  remarkable  fact  he  believes  to  be  bad,  can  scarcelj 
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fail  to  throw  some  new  and  striking  of  in  the  school,  as  in  England,  seems 

lights  upon  objects  which,  to  habit-  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 

ual  observers,   exhibit  nothing  ob-  upon  the  Oommissioners,   and   the 

jectionable    or  wrong.      For    these  example  of  Scotland  has  elicited  the 

reasons,  we  welcome  these  reports  following  recommendation: — 
as  affording  valuable  suggestions  f or         . 

practical  use,  and  giving  prommence  "  caanot  be  said  that  there  are 

to  facts  which  may  have  long  been  f^^  filter  obstacles  in  a  Scotch  cot- 

poriant  subject  of  the  state  of  ele-  ^^  the^xie^l  day  at  home,  than  there 
mentaiT  education  they  are  especially  „e  in  an  Englirii  eotta^e.  On  the 
full.  That  the  management  of  our  contrary,  the  advanteges  in  regaid  to 
parochial  schools  requires  reconsider-  room  and  light  are  probably  for  the 
ation,  has  long  been  the  conviction  most  part  on  the  side  of  the  English 
of  those  best  acquainted  with  them :  cottage.  The  English  labourer's  child 
that  the  education  of  the  a^culturat  leaves  school  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
class  is  not,  on  the  whole,  what  it  afternoon,  and  does  not  return  to  it 
ought  to  be,  is  clearly  proved  by  ^^^ii  «^o  *^o  next  mondng.  The 
these  reports.  number  of  hours  wasted,  for  all  pur- 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  what-  Pps^  *>(.  education,  is  thus  verr  great, 
ever  our^h^liin^s  may  be,  there  L'^^^^^Ut^^^^^^ 
are  many  practices  m  the  parochial  ^^^  accessible  to  the  children  before 
schools  which  might,  m  the  opinion  ^^^  ^^^^^  tours,  to  enable  them  to 
of  the  Commissioners,  be  adopted  prepare  their  leflsons  in  quiet.  The 
with  advantage  m  the  elementary  good  effects  of  thia  practice  of  luNtte 
schools  of  England.  Among  these  leesons,  both  upon  the  children  and 
the  system  of  requiring  lessons  to  the  parents,  are  manifest.  The  chil- 
be  prepared  at  home,  the  pains  be-  dren  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Eng- 
stowed  in  making  children  under-  land  are  probably  the  only  children  vn 
stand  the  derivations  and  meanings  this  community  who  are  lOlowed  haM- 
of  words,  and  to  exercise  their  think-  tually  io  throw  away,  as  regards  the 
ing  faculties,  and  the  care  which  is  P^P^f^s  of  education,  the  whole  of 

^sLel  rn^ot^^anr^sl^S  ^ho^BT«.^^ror:^lot^lSg4 
passages  of  prose  and  verse,  which  ^ed  by  rates,  it  may  leasoniSJ 

may  be  sources  of  pleasure  or  of  be  antidpatii  that  school-bowds  wlft 

moral  and  rebgious  gmdance  when  i^^k  to  this  point,  in  order  that  bettor 

they  grow  up,  are  the  most  promi-  results  may  be  obtained  in  a  shorter 

nent  time  than  has  hitherto  been  the  eM»» 

The  general  practice  of  requiring  ahd  the  public  funds  thereby  epono- 

icssons  to  be  learned  at  home  instead  mised." 

VOL.  CIX. — ^50.  DCLXVI.  2  I#     . 
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THE    END    OF    THE    WAR. 

France  is  at  peace.  Germany  is  of  a  neutral,  we  in  this  coontiy 
at  peace.  Europe  is  at  peace.  The  consider  the  demand  of  the  con- 
three  expressions  are  similar ;  and  queror  excessive.  We  think  of  the 
yet  what  dissimilar  ideas  do  they  enormous  cost  to  France  of  her 
awaken  1  Peace  means,  in  respect  defeat,  independently  of  the  price 
of  France,  that  she  has  at  length  a  of  peace,  and  determine  that  Qer- 
season  when  she  may  survey  her  many  should  have  been  more  gene- 
desolation,  and  understand  how  she  rous.  Looking  to  the  honour  which 
is  dejected  and  punished.  To  Germany  has  won  upon  French 
Germany,  peace  means  success  as-  crests,  and  to  the  spoil  already 
sured,  high  fiunc  established,  the  taken  in  the  war,  wo  deprecate 
greatest  ends  achieved  by  the  wisest  the  exaction  of  a  huge  material  fine 
counsels  and  most  complete  exccu-  at  the  moment  when  the  sword 
tion.  But  what  ideas  will  Europe  returns  to  its  scabbard.  Wei  have 
associate  with  the  name  of  peace  ?  admired  so  much  Prussia's  mastery 
Restored  confidence?  —  a  clearer  of  the  art  of  war,  and' her  bwins 
vision  ? — a  mind  elevated  by  trial  ?  in  the  field,  that  we  feel  aj^rievea 
—or,  bitter  reflection — a  sense  of  because  she  forces  us  to  stint  our 
relapse  toward  barbarism  ? — a  dread  approbation,  and  because  we  may 
that  she  may  overlie  volcanoes  ?  not  see  her  as  o^at  in  nund  as  she 

France  is  at  peace.     Her  Imperial  is  in  deed.     We  are  so  impressed 

armies  have  boon  utterly  beaten  and  by  her  prowess  as  to  feel  jealous 

taken   prisoners   by  more   than   a  for  her  honour.     We  cannot  bear 

fiundrcd  thousand  at  a  capture ;  her  that   a   nation   to  which  we  haTO 

(Republican  energies  have  been  tried,  involuntarily    accorded     hO     much 

%ut  the  efibrts  resulting  therefrom  praise  should  in  any  wise  come  short 

have  but  prolonged  her  misery ;  her  of  her  great  promise.     It  seems  a 

.renowned  historical  capital  has  once  moral  necessity  that  being,  as  she 

more  opened  its  gates  to  a  victorious  confessedly  is,  eana  peur^  she  should 

•enemy :  these,  and  a  hundred  smaller  be    also   sane   reproehe.      But    in 

misfortunes,  have  signalised  but  too  truth  we  have  enectod  too  much. 

moomfuUy  the  loss  of  her  military  The  German  mind  has  attained  fp 

prestige.     Peace  is  the  end  of  that  high  warlike  design,  and  to  most 

excitement   which    could    postpone  complete  achievement,  while   it   is 

reflection,    the   full    knowledge    of  still  far  short  of  chivalrous  ehiTft- 

humiliation.       With    peace    comes  tion.      It  is  tainted  with  tibe  doc* 

also    the   penalty  imposed   by  the  trincs  of    them   of    old    time  who 

victor — loss  of  toritory,  loss  of  her  asked  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 

fortresses,  a  crushing  pecuniary  fine,  for  a  tooth.   It  is  not  yet  sufficiently 

(the    enemy^s    occupation    of     fair  familiar  with  greatness  to  know  the 

Champagne  until  the  fine  be  paid,  power  of  generosity:   it  has  small 

— these    are    the   price    of    peace,  acq^uaintance    with    the    beatitndo 

These    sacrifices   have  bought   her  which  **  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew 

external  peace;    but    it  would  re*  from    heaven,^*  which    is   ^*nd|^tf- 

I quire  the  flood  of  Lethe  to  bring  est  in  the  mightiest"     The  gross 

her  peace  of  mind !  and  palpable   booty  has    ovidently 

Judging  between  the  two  nations  been    as    carefully    calculated     by 

lately  belligerent  with  the  calm  eye  Prussia    beforehand    as  any  pron- 
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sioD    of   war.     She   foels  that  she  is   an    old   story  now  to  ns,    but 

must  produce  a  scalp  to  gain  credit  doubtless  it  has  been  kept  in  the 

for  haying  taken  a  life.    She  has  memory  of    Prussian   hearts ;    and 

but  a  glimmer  of  the  perfect  light  of  indeed  one  may  suppose  that  the 

fame.  treaty  just  concluded  is  framed  in 

Plainly,  then,  we  must  put  aside  imitation  of  it    For,   let  us  recall 

every  high  standard  in  judging  of  for  a  moment  the  terms,   quoting 

the  terms  which  Germany  has  Im-  Sir  A.  Alison : — 
posed.     The  devout  language  of  the 

Emperor-Ring  —  "  the  mildest-man-       "  The  losses  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty 

nered  man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  ^©ro  enormous.    Between  tlie  states 

or  cut  a  throat'*— would  be  much  fonning  part  of  her  possessions  ceded 

misunderstood  if  it  were  taken  to  ]?  *^«  ^"^?5^''?^  .?^  ^*'!5'''  *°^ 

indicate  that  the  precepts  of  Scrip-  Sj.^^^^^'Si  7^iL*%W??  ^ 

ture  are  likely  ever  to  make  him  :^«f  P^»K»'  ^\^  ^«^  iW^  j'^^'i^ 

:        .         Tj^^  .  1       .     ""•■.^  """  itants,  or  nearly  a  half  of  her  domin- 

forget  worldly  mterests ;    and    the  i^^g^  ^j,  ^y^^  retained  contained  only 

dispositions    of    his    advisers   and  5,034,504  bouIs.     But  overwhelming 

his  people  are  far    removed    from  as  the  losses  were,  they  constituted  but 

Quixotic  magnanimity.     They  have  a  small  part  of  the  calamities  which 

heaped  coals  of  ffa-e  upon  the  head  fell  on  tms  ill-fkted  monarchy  by  tliis 

of  their  enemy,  but  they  have  done  disastrous  peace.    The  fortresses  left 

it   with    a    spade,    and    they  have  her,  whether  in  Silesia  or  on  the  Oder, 

called  the  spade  by  its  own  nam&  remained  in  the  hands  of  France  nom- 

At  the  best  we  may  say  that  they  inally,  as  a  security  for  payment  of  the 

have  paid  so  much  homage  to  virtue  ,^*f  contributions  which  were  to  be 

as  to  have  kept  out  of   sight  the  evied  on  the  impoverished  inhabitants, 

-L.^  J^ZZ^^I:  \^A\r.  i,«^o  ,-«criK  ^°*  ^^^^7  *o  overawe  its  government 

w^dvengean^,  and  to  have  justi-  ^„^  ^„^J^  paralyse  its  milit^  re- 

fied  their  act«  by  the  plej  that  they  g^uroes.    A  gSriaii  of  20,000  flench 

are  dictated  by  a  regard  to  future  goldiers  was  stationed  in  l>antzi<>-a 

safety.  frontier  station  of  immense  iiuportanoo 

Thus,  if  we  may  not  think  their  — both   as  hermetically  closing  the 

conduct  sublime^  wo  have  no  ri^t  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  giving   the 

to  think  it  worse  than  the  ordinary  French  authorities  the  entire  command 

conduct  of  their  fellows.     France,  of  the  commerce  of  Poland,  and  affbrd- 

we  know,  had  long  coveted  Rhenish  inff  an  advanced  poet  whl(^  i^  the 

Prussia  ;     and    as    to    desire    het  fY^\  of,  ftrture  hoatlHties>,  ^joold  be 

neighbour's  property,  and  to  believe  H^8f"X,r^^^^® '"i  5  7!5  T^^'L^'^ 

tha^   she  had  i  ri^t  to  it;  were  ^twitZ^^;^^^ 

with  France  much  the  s«de  thmg,    '"^nu^^'^i*.?"*    1   SIlT^*   *K® 
wjui  j:«»iivc  luuwi   bua  Dw»B  T^^    military  road  through  Prussia  termi- 

we  need  hardly  douU  th«t  had  she  „ating  in  the  Orandfiudiy  of  Warsaw, 

been  victorious  she  would  have  m-  gave  the  French  Bm*eiorthe  undis^ 

sisted  on  the  cession  to  her  of  that  puted  control  of.Northmi  Germany; 

territory.     Her  cries  of  d  JBerlm  /  in  efibct,  brought  up  the  SVench  tton- 

indicated  that  she  meant  to  at  least  tier  to  the  Niemen,  and  enabled  him 

occupy,   if  she  could,  the  enemy's  to  commence  any  future  war  with  the 

capital.     And  we  think  she  mi^t  same  advantage  from  th«t  distant  river 

have  been  trusted  to  indemnify  her-  ••  ^o  ^"^  ^o"*©  the  present  ^hmi  the 

self  fully  before  lifting  her  foot  from  banksof  the  Rhine.;   Atthesame  time 

oflf  her  prostrate  foe.     Neither  nucf  J?*^^^?!^*^"???/'  "ao^ntlng  to 

Zl^  i^  ha^e'fin'  S  ^SSh'St^S^^^^^^ 

her    bite    would    have    been    lew  ^  ^  j^nirei  fniOione  of  francs,  or 

savage  than   her  bark.     We  know  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  were  fan- 

we  1,   and  Prussia  knows  only  too  poged  on  the  countries  which  had  been 

well,  how  France  can  behave  herself  the  seat  of  war  between  the  Rhine  and 

towards  the  vanquished.    The  treaty  the  Niemen ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 

of  Tilsit  between  France  and  Prussia  an  hundred  millions  sterling  in  Great 
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Britain,  when  the  difference  in  the  never  was  or  conld  be  fully  discharged , 

▼alue  of  money  and  the  wealth  of  the  and  this  ^ve  the  Frencli  a  pretence 

two  states  is  taken  into  consideration,  for  continninflf  the  ooenpatlon  of  the 

This  p^rieroos  exaction  oompletolj  par-  fortresses,  and  wrinf^ni^  contribatfons 

alysed  the  strength  of  Pmsria,  and  run*  from  the  conntrjtill  fire  yeanafter- 

dered  her  for  the  next  fiye  rears  totally  wards,  when  tlie  Moscow  campaign 

incapable  of  extricating  nerself  from  commenced."* 

tliat  iron  net  in  which  she  was  envelop.  m     then     precedent   if    trespMg 

ed  by  the  continued  occupaUon  of  her  ^^^^^  e^em  of  eqvud  cnielty,   be 

^''^'J^^^m'''?"'"''^*?^??*   •  A  *  JStfflcation,    Germkny    and    Ger^ 

"While    Napoleon  and  Alexander  L,.„^-  i?Jl.«-^-  r^^r,  a^^a  m.^. 

were  thus  wMirting  their  differences  ™!"^*/?P^l  ^^  ^•'T        ,1 

at  Tilsit  by  the  spoliation  of  all  the  *<^     ^nd  to  thwr  sense  it  would 

weaker  Powers  In  Europe,  parUtioning  ?®«™    "»**   precedent,    uid    fonner 

Turkey,  and  providing  for   the   d&.  mjury  to  theraselves  at  the  hand  of 

thronement  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  France,  are  all  the  justiflcation  that 

Spanish  peninsula,  the  <£ain8  were  is   needed.     **  Happy   shall    he    be 

drawn  yet  more  closely  round  unhappy  that  rewardeth  thee  m  thou  hast 

Prussia.    In  the  treaty  with  that  Poir-  served  ns.    Blessed  shall  he  be  Hut 

er  it  had  been  provided  that  a  subsid-  tiiketh  thy  children  and   throwoth 

inry  millUry  convention   should  be  them  against  the  stonoa.*'    TWa  hi- 

concluded  rejMdlng  the  period  of  the  dicates  the  moral  laUtnde  of  VroMAk. 

evacuation  of  the  ^:^^^^J7^^^  She    cannot   rise   a    hair*8.breadth 

S;rjrr  t^^r^'r^n'r  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ove  the  level  of  the  first  French 

ally,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  *^"'®-.          .                          ,     .  ^ 

be  eyacuated  by  the  Ist  October,  with  ,  ^e    hear   from  Mme.  apologiata 

the  exception  of  Stettin,  which  was  t*"^*  Germany  would  have  been  leas 

still  to  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops ;  terrible  in  her  venceance,  but  that 

but  as  It  was  expressly  declared  as  a  she  has  feared,  and  has  acted  on  the 

eine  |pa  «on  that  the  whole  contribu-  fear,   that   what   she   did   not   do, 

tionslmposed  should  be  paid  up  before  boastful  France  would  hereafter  mj 

the  evaeoation  commenced,  and  that  that  she  could  not  do.     It  was  ne- 

the  Klnff  of  Prussia  sliould  levy  no  cessary,  therefore,  to  leave  indelible 

revenue  In  his  dommions  till  these  ex-  niarks  for  history;  to  let  proof  of 

S?i^S?"r.?/"l^„:fi^^^^^^^^  ^^  triumphant '^wer_^re£r^ 


peror  had  in  reality 

tdning  possession  of  them  as  long  power  of  France  to  take  away 

as  he  choee,  which  he  aooordingly  reputation,  to  disguise  the  graitaHi 

did.     In  addition  to  the  enormous  of  her  triumph  f    Where  hare  the 

war  contributions  already   mention-  c^es  of  Europe  been  that  the  whole 

ed,  of  which  518,744.000  francs,  or  cfontioent  should  not  be  witness  In 

£30.500,000 fell  on  Pros^  alone,  far-  the  matter?    Does  Prussia 

ther  and  moet  burdensome  oonunia-  be^  that  these  things  were  not 

sions  weie  «Dwed  on  PriMsia  in  the  end  i^  ^^  wmer,  and  that  her  acts  —.^ 

of  the  year,  in  virtue  of  which  Count  4,m«M-.«^  Jii^  wii^io  «uni(UKi  »Ma<t  • 

Daru,  the  French  CoUector-General,  22*^  ^^!?V  *u  ,^T^ ' 

demidoi  15St00O,O0O  fr^^^:  2«J*J  °2l  *™*l?*  if  ^2    ^?^ 

100,000.  more  fiom  that  unhappy  and  P^**?  ""•  ^^??*-  ,  ^}^  °"  «- 

leduced  State;  an  exaction  Si  mon-  »«*  *«>  much  the  fatfluoioe  uid 

•trons  and  utterly  disproportioned  to  ™e  opinion  of   Kurope.     She  dm 

Its  now  scant/  revenue,  which  did  not  looked  on  the  war  as  a  barbarie  fend 

exceed   £8,000,000  sterling,  that  It  of  the  middle  ages   handed  down 

*  And  yet  a  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  '  Times,'  whose  letter  was  pub- 
lished on  9th  March,  would  persuade  us  that  *'  the  Germans  have  converted 
war  into  a  business,  while  the  French  imagined  themselves  to  be  preserving  to 
it  a  chivalrous  aspect."    This  correspondent  must  write  for  the  marines. 
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from  generation  to  generation.  She  We  know  very  well  that  the  most 
has  thought  only  of  assuring  herself  glorious  of  armies  can  be  composed 
and  her  foe  of  the  retributiye  tri-  of  Frenchmen — ^that  the  necessary 
umph.  She  has  been  insensible  to  materiala  exist  in  France;  and  yet 
the  far  greater  triumph  which  she  we  have  seen  an  apparently  splen- 
might  have  enjoyed.  Sl^e  might  did  French  army  not  only  unsuc- 
have  established  her.  empire  oyer  cessful,  but  fo  thoroughly  helpless 
the  mind  of  that  Europe  in  which  both  in  design  and  act  as  to  bo  an 
she  now  occupies  the  first  position.  .  easy  prey.  The  failing  has  been 
It  is  her  misfortune  that  the  yoice  said  by  one  critic  to  haye  been  here, 
of  civilisation  seems  now  to  proclaim  and  by  another  to  have  been  there, 
her  a  destroyer  to  be  greatly  feared,  but  it  cannot  have  been  confined 
rather  than  a  leader  by  whose  pri-  to  any  one  article.  The  more  we 
macy  the  world  will  be  improved.  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  cam- 
Tet,  if  Prussia  has  not  deserved  paign,  the  more  convinced  we  must 
the  highest  reputation  of  all,  she  become  that  there  was  iQcfficiency 
has  astonished  all  nations  by  the  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sa^;acity  of  her  plans,  and  by  the  army,  and  that  the  very  gravest 
ability  with  which  she  has  created,  blame  attaches  to  all  who  have  been 
and  moved,  and  fought  her  splendid  concerned  in  its  organisation  and 
armies.  All  the  auns  of  a  ereat  administration.  It  is  impossible  but 
military  nation  appear  to  have  been  that  its  incmicity  must  have  been 
achieved  by  her.  Soldiers  in  a  sue-  known  had  the  least  attention  been 
cession  of  countless  hosts;  the  ma-  given  by  intelligent  persons  to  its 
terial  and  accessories  of  war  profuse  condition.  There  was  nettber  head 
in  quantity,  and  so  efSciently  trans-  nor  heart  in  it  We  have  learned 
ported  as  to  be  always  available  that  a  fair  military  display  may  be 
when  wanted  ^  the  highest  prof es-  made  where  there  is  really  no  mili- 
sional  talent  m  her  chief  leaders ;  tary  force— good  stuf^  perhaps,  but 
proficiency  in  all  her  officers ;  a  per-  from  unskilful  leading  and  de- 
fect and  unwavering  discipline:  sue-  fective  oreuusation,  only  food  for 
cess  in  maturing  all  this  we  must  powder.  Or  is  it  right  to  say  thai 
ascribe  to  Prussia.  It  is  probable  we  have  learned  ?  We  have  had  the 
that,  before  the  war  had  lasted  a  opportunity  of  learning,  l>ut  we  pro- 
montii,  Prussia  knew  certainly  that  bably  have  not  learned ;  for  be  it 
in  numbers,  as  in  all  else,  her  armies  remembered  that  the  largest  item  in 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  France.  Mr.  Cardwell's  provision  for  the  de- 
She  was  able,  therefore,  to  take  her  fence  of  Great  Britain  this  year  is 
measures  at  discretion,  so  as  to  con-  170,000  volunteers,  and  the  second 
trol  the  course  and  events  of  the  largest  189,000  uiUtia,  partly  dis- 
campaign.  She  has  proved  to  us  embodied  and  partly  n<^  yet  levied ! 
that  for  the  career  of  conquest  she  Is  it  reasonable  to  escpect  that  such 
could  not  be  excelled ;  but  it  is  only  a  force  would  make  a  better  figure 
in  that  course  that  we  have  seen  before  Prussian^  trooM  than  the 
her.  How  her  organism  would  have  French  army  did  T  There  might 
stood  the  test  of  reverses,  how  her  be  fewer  sound  prisoners,  and  more 
troops  would^have  borne,  and  how  killed  and  wounded  perhaps,  but 
her  generals  would  have  retrieved  that  is  all  the  diifarepce.  And  the 
disaster,  we  have  had  no  opppr-  mention  ol  this  diflimnioe  recalls  the 
tunity  of  judging.  Her  foe  was  not  great  nuwbsr  ci  imwoimded  French 
worthy  of  her.  And  this  inferiority  prisoneiM  tbttt  were  taken,  which  ia 
of  France  is  no  less  remarkable  than  a  veiy  notable  fiuot  IndqNndently 
the  undoubted  excellence  of  Prussia,  of  the  hoge  goings  into  eaptirity  at 
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Sedan  and  at  Metz,  evory  battle,  as  wo  have  now    to    mention    in    the 

we  wore  told,  produced  its  harvest  highest  terms  the*  self-restraint  and 

of  prisoners  in  most  disproportion-  the  unprovoking  demeanour  which 

ate  numbers.    Now  we  Know  that  they   exhibited    in    entering  Paris. 

Frenchmen  in  former  wars  haye  had  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  thdr 

no  disposition  to  yield  themselves  bearing  at  the  time  of  triumph,  and 

up,*^  so  that  their  conduct  last  year  it  is  to  b«  doubted  whether  any  cth«r 

must   be   explained   by   some   pe-  troops  in  the  world  have  ever  borne 

culiarity  of    the  time.     Either  the  success  with  such  equanimity.    We 

conscripts,    being    shamefully   led,  English  are  very  boastful  about  our 

found  uiemselves  like  sheep  without  behaviour    when    in    an    enemy's 

a  shepherd,  and,  comprehending  their  territory ;  and  as  far  as  the  will  of 

danger,  but   not   knowing  how  to  the  nation  and  the  orders  of   our 

meet  it,  bought  their  lives  by  the  commanders  are  concerned,  licence 

surrender  of  their  liberty;  or  else  is    utterly    discountenanced.     But 

they  were  (as  some  writers  have  not  there    are    little   chapters    in    the 

scrupled  to  insinuate)  really  luke-  histories  of  our  wars  which  prove 

warm  about  the  fate  of  the  army  or  that  we  have  never   succeeded   in 

the    honour   of    the    country.      In  carrying  into  act 'the  excellent  reg^ 

either  case   the   fault   was  in  the  ulations  which  we  approve  for  the 

loaders ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  lead-  guidance  of  our  armies.     What  shall 

ing  and  handling  of  troops  in  pre-  we  say,  for  instance,  of  an  occurrence 

senco  of  the  enemy  which  is  expected  like  &e  following,  of  which  we  ez- 

from  officers — on  them  depends  also  tract    the    account   from    Napio's 

the  tone  of  regiments.     All  sorts  of  Peninsular  War?     The  author  has 

notions  will  spread  among  raw  lads,  just  graphically   described  the  as- 

and  all  sorts  of  weaknesses  will  be  sault  on  Badajos,  and  the  unparalleled 

yielded  to,  if  a  proper  spirit  be  not  bravery  which  our  army  displayed 

sedulously  kept    up    by    superiors  there,  when  he  goes  on  to  say : — 
whom  the  soldiers   respect      This 

consideration  is  of  immense  import-  ,.  „  ^  ,  ,,^  ^j, 
ance,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  "  Now  commenced  that  wild  and  das- 
iv«  «»  wi,-v  .^  *^  *!,;<.  «:•«>»  :..vif»/i  perate  wickedness  which  tamiahed  the 
by  us,  who  aPB  at  this  time  invited  j^^  ^^  ^^^  Boldier's  heitiism.  All  in. 
to  twnper  with  the  offlcenng  of  our  deed  were  not  alikc,for  hundreds  risked 
^^^"^y*  >  and  many  lost  tUcir  lives  in  strivinff  to 
We  have  before  taken  occasion  to  gtop  the  violence ;  but  the  madnees  gep- 
notej  the  steadiness  of  the  German  erally  prevailed,  and  as  the  wont  meu 
troops,  which  the  most  intoxicating  were  leaders  here,  all  the  dreadful  pas- 
success  was  unable  to  shake ;  and  sIodb  of  human  nature  were  displayed. 

*  "  Ija  Garde  menrt :  elle  ne  se  rend  pas." 

f  It  is  clear  from  wliat  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  oa  hxm 
OrgranisatioD,  that  many  of  oar  lefi^islators  either  have  no  conception  of  what  this 
touu  is,  or  else  confound  it  with  mere  bravery.  Some  of  the  speakers  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  when  speaking  scornfully  of  the  dread  that  deterioration  would 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  regimental  system,  have  taken  occasion  to  remark  thai 
they  were  sure  British  soldiers,  however  combined,  would  in  the  future  per- 
form deeds  as  heroic  as  have  been  done  in  the  past.  From  which  obsf  rvation 
wo  dissent  alto^ther,  if  the  acts  of  masses  or  aggre^tions  of  men  are  intended. 
Any  one  ocquidnted  with  the  service  must  know  that  rei^ments  haye  i^osyii- 
crasies  like  individuals,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  under 
the  present  system  occasionally  ooenr  without  affecting  the  separate  character, 
any  general  permutation  of  officers  would  be  fivtal  to  tone,  and  so  would  damage 
materiiJly  the  efficiency  of  the  corps. 

X  See  '  Blackwood's  Magaxine '  for  Oct.  1870,  p.  G8G ;  and  March,  1871«  p.  88B, 
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Shameless  rapacity,  brutal  intemper-  Assembly,  mado  by  no  less  a  person 

ance,  MLvage  lust,  cruelty,  and  murder,  than  M.   Victor   Hugo  on   the  1st 

shrieks    and    piteous   lamentatSonB,  March?    Pistol  with  his  leek,  and 

jrroans,  shouts,  imprecations  the  hiss-  his  threat  that  "all  hell  shall  stir 

inir  of  fires  bm^tinfi:  from  the  hooKs,  ^^  ^j   n  ^  ^^^^  dignified  by  com- 

thecra8liinfirofdoorsandwindow8.and  ^^^^    As  reported  in  the  London 

the  reports  of  muskets  used  in  violence  t  m:!™ »     *    &x:  tS^    u  *'"r_^"^*'" 

resounded  for  two  days  and  nights  in  ™*S.   ?^    ^^    ^9X^\  M.   Hugo 

the  streets  of  Badajos !    On  the  third,  ^«d  this  language  :— 

when  the  city  was  sacked,  when  the  "  Paris,  fighting  for  five  months,  was 

soldiers  were  exhausted  by  their  own  the  admira^on  of  the  world.    In  those 

excesses,  the  tumult  rather  subsided  five  months  it  had  gained  more  honour 

than  was  quelled.    The  wounded  men  than  it  had  lost  in  i&neteen  years  of  the 

were  then  looked  to  and  the  dead  dis-  Empire.    Majestic  as  Rome,  heroic  as 

I)06ed  of  !*'  Sparta,  the  Prussians  might  sully  it, 

The   above    though    it   was' not  5^*^^®! !?^. ??* !??®°  ?*V  ,.  "    '  ^^ 

quite  a  soUtary  sc^idal,  was  alto-  dedbu«i  tha*  Prussia  might  be  master 

Lheranexc^^^^                    The  Ti^STf^^^'^irrr'^^r 

Best  ih-oops,  It  was  thought,  must  be  j^   ^^^^^          ^^       ^^^  ^^^ 

earned  away  in  times  of  grw-t  excite-  ^^r^ped  it  would  soon  be  glad  to  drop, 
ment  Happy  are  they  with  whom  All  that  France  had  lost  the  Revolu- 
the  phrensy  soon  passes,  and  order  tion  would  regain.  OnedaytheFSnmco 
rapidly  resumes  her  sway.  But  the  of  1793  wouW  arise  invincible,  and  nt  a 
Prussians  have  taught  us  all  a  new  bound  would  recapture  Alsace  and  Lor- 
lesson  in  that  respect.  It  is  their  raine.  Was  that  all  ?.  Ko ;  she  would 
"surpassing  merit  that  they  have  seize  TrSves,  Mayence,  Cologne,  Cob- 
been  as  calm  and  steady  in  the  hour  ^«'»*«»  *^1  *^»©  ^©ft  1*^  of  the  Rhine." 
of  bewildering  triumph,  as  if  the  The  *  Times  *  correspondent  savs, 
conquest  of  huge  hosts  and  the  cap-  that  when  he  spoke  of  recaptunng 
ture  of  cities  were  ordinary  events  Alsace  and  Lorraine  *^  at  a  bound, 
of  every  day's  experience  In  point  he  crouched  into  the  attitude  of  a 
of  moderation  and  self-restraint  they  beast  about  to  spring !  I  . 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  M.  Hugo  appears  to  have  studied 
their  leading  position — they  arc  a  parts  of  his  mend  the  Divine  Wil- 
light  to  lighten  the  armies  of  all  tiam  to  some  purpose,  and  ho  now 
Europe ! !  reproduces  with  amplification  one  of 
Qermany,  if  she  has  been  hard  the  j^rt^TUi  in  **  King  Henry  Y.'*  If 
and  inexorable  in  her  exactions,  has  one  were  to  borrow  the  expression 
no  doubt  shown  a  high  degree  of  of  Gower,  and  to  say  he  was  "a 
self  -  possession  and  a  restraint  of  counterfeit  cowardly  knave,  and  dare 
emotion  which  are  highly  becom-  not  by  his  deeds  avouch  any  of  his 
ing.  We  wish  heartily  that,  turn-  words,*'  he  could  hardly  con^pUOt 
ing  to  the  other  side,  we  could  see  having  so  broadly  invited  the  oqfQ- 
France  bearing  her  reverses — ^her  parison.  And  if  France  has  I>^ 
most  severe  trials  undoubtedly —  disgraced  b;j^  her  educated  bramuis, 
with  a  corresponding  dignity.  In  so  nas  Paris  been  degraded  by  her 
some  things  France,  let  us  admit,  execrable  street  rufOians.  They  who, 
has  not  been  unworthy  of  herself  were  powerless  before  an  armed  foe^ 
and  her  antecedents  :  but  there  have  been  wreaking  their  awi&^n-. 
have  been  occasions  wnere  she  has  ing  valour  on  the  helpless  and  un- 
appeared  so  deficient  and  so  paltry  protected.  Surely  if  the  chastise- 
as  almost  to  quell  respect  and  sym-  ment  from  the  hand  of  Pruasift  had 
pathy.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  fallen  on  theie  oowvdlj  ragamuf^ 
more  an  antidote  to  admiration  than  fins  instead  of  on  the  peasantry  tho 
the  pitiful  exhibition  in  the  National  sense  of  mankind  vfould  he  hotter 
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satisfled.      Blustering    dem wocues,    not  to  pass  bj-  tbe  coungeouB  dispdvU 
without  an^  reaouTce  or  rsal  abOi^ ;    ment  of    the  haU-dosan  Coi~' 


a  savage,  cowardlj.  metropoIiUn  who  in  the  teeth  of  the  vtolst 
rabble,  encouraged  bi  Its  ferocity  Olianiber  stood  up  to  defnd  1^ 
and  eztraTaganco  by  the  boguage    prisoaer  of  WilhdiuBhflhe.     What' 


of  its  leaders, — these  hare  been  for  ever  judgment-  Fnincu    tj\Kj  ^am 

many  a  day  the  bane  of  Fnnc^  and  anon  those  aeenM  of    the  fiist  of 

there  is  eTery  sytnptom  of  thur  b#  March,   England,   vrc    foet  AsMi'sd, 

ins;  about  te  perpetrate  more  mis-  will  see  more  real  nobiU^  in  Cho 

chief.     It  IsmostamusiEiKte  observe  undaunted  devotion  of  these  two  or 

bow  satisfied  the  Republican  speak-  three  Imperialists  than  in  ^  tho 

en  are,  that  by  laving  upon  the  En-  patriotic  rant  put  forth  to  drown  the 

pire  the  rosponsit^ty  of  the  war  noise    of    chewing    thi}    kck.     We 

and  ite  consequences,  thqr  rclIeTa  must  still  believe  that  tbsn  an  in 

France  of  all  blam<b    They  do  not  France  very  many  prominent  him. 

explain    to  ua  who   instituted  and  upon  whom  reverse  and  pnnlshiiHn^ 

maintained  the  Emplr&  if  notFnnce.  have   had   no    salutaiv    infloMMV.i 

Neither  do  they  ezptam  how  it  cama  who  cannot  conform  taansdw  fe 

to  pass  that  so  long  as  the  Empira  their  present  condition ;  who  an  io 

waa  successful  France  never  thoi^t  far  from  being  likely  to  help  at  nln 

of  repudiating  its  acts.     TheCrlmean  up  thor  country,  ttwt  the  countn's 

war  and  the  war  with  Austria  were  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  p(»nU« 

Imperial  wars,  the  latter  of  them  as  actt  of  folly  to  which  these  bar  m- 

unjust  and  unprovoked  a  war  as  the  Satad  Bona  may  indte  her.*               • 

war  with  Prusua,  and  yet  Franca  The   appetite    of   a   keon-wittad) 

uttered  no  word  of  protest  or  disap-  aspiring  busy  people,  not  for  bon- 

proval,  but  acceptnl  the  successes  bast  only,  but  for  positive  falaeluxi^ 

with  all  her  hcut.    Does  any  one  is  something  for  ethnologfste  to  az> 

doubt    that    a    victorious   Emperor  plain.      Tha  gross  falsonoodi  lliait 

would  have    been    welcomed  bact  wore   current  in    and    about  Pafis 

toc^    in    1870,   with    applause   and  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 

adulation  T     Individuals   m^  have  Empire,  and  from  the    oommenoe- 

signifled   their   disapproval  or  pro-  ment  of  the  Republic  to  the  pseni^ 

teatel,  but  the  nation  cannot  sepsr-  have  been  passed  over  at  homa  aa 

ate  itself  from  its  ruler's  act,  and  is  mere  matters  of  course.    Then  has 

guilty  of  a  crime  against  Europe  and  been  no  contradiction,  no  expeiBra 

against  civilisation  in  having  made  While  from  the  Emperor  downwaid 

thia  ruinous  war.     It  will  be  discov-  everrbody  is  clamouring  about  fr*iide 

cred  at  last  that  Europe  will  not  ac-  and  netrayals  from  whuh  alone  hara 

cept  Napoleon  as  a  scape-goat,  and  proceeded  all  Uie  mi^ortunea  of  tha 

that  the    obloquy  which  so  many  country — these  sins  being  of    that 

indomitable  patriots  are  now  heap-  foundlmg  kind  which  in  de&olt  itf 

ing  upon  hun   wilt    not  serve  the  parents  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  Nobe^ 

purpose  intended.    And  while  no-  or    the    domestic    cat  —  fte   whole 

tidng  this  obloquy,  wUeh  the  Con-  people  have  been  cnoouragiDg  ani^ 

stituent  Assembly  almost  with  one  an  invention  of  falsehood  aa  can- 

vmca  has  not  been  asahmed  to  ex-  not  be  paralleled  except  perhapa  in 

preu  with  raiUng,  tumult,  and  every  Persia.     Sometimes  here  and  th«« 

indecorous  circumstai^c^  we  ought  a  misrepresentation  cleverly  put  te- 

*  Tbia  foreboding  haa  not  bod  to  wait  long  for  Its  fulfllraent  As  we  |p>  to 
preaa,  the  diatressiDff  news  of  Paris  having  been  for  two  daya  In  the  banda  xH 
inmrgeuM  eomea  te  nand. 
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ward  may  serve  a  political  or  mili-  them  in    Christendom.    If  wo  are 

tary  purpose,  and  one  would  not  be  to  be  taken  back  to  the  morality  of 

too  seyere  upon  errors  resorted  to  in  the  old  Danes  and  Picts,  what  good 

extremities  with  such  a  view.     But  shall  the  leading  of  Prussia  do  us  ? 

the  enormous  lying  of  the  French  And  these  conditions  of  peace  are 

telegrams    and   the    French    press,  but  one  among  many  ominous  sign^ 

sometimes  of   the  French  Govern-  that  we  arc  under  dpterioratiuK  in- 

ment^  appeared  to  be  committed  for  fluences ;  that  the  supremacy  is  in 

lying's  sake.     It  was  certain  to  be  unworthy  hands;  that  the  progress 

exposed,  and  it  worked  great  mis-  of  humanitv  is  in  danger  of  being 

chief   by  keeping  the  people  mis-  arrested.    The  war  itsolE,  the  aboini- 

informed  as  to  the  actual  condition  nable  treacherous  plots  which  the 

of  the  country,  and  so  preventing  war  brought  to  light,  the  conduct 

calm    earnest   counsel  as  to  what  of   Russia   in    November  last,  the 

coarse  should  have  been  followed,  secret  understanding  between  Hus- 

This  ready  acceptance  and  condona-  sia  and    Prussia,   lul  indicate  that 

tion  of  un&uth  in  France  will  always  the  moral  sense  of  the  Western  na- 

be  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  tions  is  being   gradually    blunted, 

of  the  war.  that  material  force  is  resuming^  its 

Germany  is  at  peace.    There  is  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 

for  the  present  no  more  for  her  to  cunning  is  before   honour.    David 

do    in    dealing    heavy    blows    and  has  had  his  day;  we  must  learn  to 

rolling  her  enemy  in  die  dust     Her  reverence    Goliath.     And    perhaps 

right  to  the  primacy  which  she  has  the  merits  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 

attained  to  will  be  examined  shortly  will  cease  to  be  a  puaszle  to  theo* 

upon  moral  grounds.     She  comes  to  logians,  when  at  every  university 

this  ordeal  of  opinion  self -deprived  there  bUmXL  be  a  chair  <^  Dissimula- 

of  that  on  which  she  might  have  tion.          ^ 

rested  her  chief  pretension.  She  Englishmen  have  plainly  cz- 
has  concluded  a  peace  with  her  pressed  their  disappoinbnent  at  the 
enemy  without  the  slightest  regard  low  standard  by  wnich  Prussia  has 
to  the  wishes  of  Europe.  She  has  regulated  her  policy;  but  is  it  not 
thought  only  of  retribution;  or,  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  some- 
if  she  has  bestowed  a  secondary  thing  more  than  that?  We  have 
thought  on  the  nations,  it  has  been  pointed  out  many  a  time  during  the 
of  how  they  would  be  impressed  bv  last  six  months  that  ordinary  pru- 
witnessing  her  unsparing  wrath.  A  dmice^  a  regard  to  our  own  safety, 
golden  opportunity  has  been  no-  prescribe  that  we  should  pat  our- 
^ected ;  or  perhaps  we  shotiVl  not  selves  Into  a  state  of  defence^  and 
say  neglected,  for  there  is  reaston  to  that  we  should  stand  ready  to  take 
fear  that  she  is  unable  to  receive  the  lead  in  any  case  where  the  lib- 
the  idea  of  such  an  opportimity.  ertios  of  nations  may  be  threatened. 
How,  then,  is  Europe  to  beneflt  by  We  do  not  intend  now  to  repeat 
Prussia  becoming  her  leading  State  t  the  arguments  which  we  have  in 
— a  nation  that  has  no  higher  con-  past  months  addressed  to  the  inter- 
ception of  the  uses  of  power  than  to  este  and  the  self-esteem  of  the  na- 
meet  out  full  and  rijpd  vengeance,  tion.  Bat  we  add  to  those  argu- 
and  to  stun  m^nlHnil  by  the  mcnts  this  other — viz.,  that  if  we 
manifestation  of  physical  and  ma-  moral  movement  0/  Europe  be,,  as 
terial  strength  ?  Such  principles  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  be- 
can  be  heard. of  in  the  wigwam  or  lieve  that  it  is,  retrograde,  then  It 
by  the  Caffre  wateh-fire,  but  we  is  no  loAger  a  mere  selfish  oonsid- 
hoped  that  we  had  got  fflr  beyond  oration  with  England  whether  she 
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will  remain  passive  and  helpless  or  against  a  possible  time  of  jeopardy, 

no.    She  has  a  public  duty  to  per-  It  will  be  too  late  to  do  this  when 

form.    She  will  not  fulfil  her  mis-  the  danger   is   imminent     Austria 

sion  if  she  refuse  to  raise  her  voice  alone  seems  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 

against  the  prevalence  of  violence,  necessity  of  action, 

craft,  and  wrong — ^that  is,  !f   tfio  However  historically  just  may  be 

refuse  to  raise  nor  voice  lA.BiA^  the  retribution  which  France  brought 

manner  that  it  mav  cominUl4  i^-  on  herself  by  the  rash  challenge  to 

spect.     She  must  show  that  idid  Is  Prussia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

ready  to  lay  lance  in  rest^  and  to  her  complete  and  sudden  fall  has 

become  the  leader  of  all  them  who  loft  a  gap  in  Europe  much  to  be 

still  desire  to  see  right  put  before  lamented.    If  after  Sedan  hor  dea- 

might.    Our  indignation  will  be  of  tinies  had  fallen  into  wiser  handa, 

no  avail  unless  we  show  ourselves  and   peace  had   then   been   made^ 

prepared    to    take   action.     Simply  things  would  have  been  very  diftr- 

to  stand  unarmed,  and  to  say  no  ent    Her  great    exhaustion  wonJd 

word  good  or  bad  concerning  events  have  been  avoided,  and  the  yictor's 

which  so  largely  affect   the  world,  terms  would  have  been  loss  qniah- 

is  to  hide  the  talent  which  God  has  ing.    Now  it  is  to  be  feared  '^^ 

given    us    in   a    napkin.     Peace-at-  even  if  hor  rulers  should  InAtlMit 

any-prico    Ministers,    such    as    we  the  very  wisest  course  of  reconlf^rii^r 

have  now.   are  the  strongest  allies  tion,  many  years  must  elapse  bcMto 

of  Bismariufum.  she  can  exercise  any  great  influenm. 

Prussia  withdraws  from  the  theatre  Meanwhile  the  dai^ger  and  alarm  of 

of  war  weakened  of  course  in'  men,  most  of  the  States  are  likely  to  ht 

but  otherwise  not  disabled  by  the  great    Without  individual  stroDstti 

campaign.     The   indemnity   to   be  and  without  union  they  will  be  Emt- 

paid  by  France  will  replace  all  other  asscd  continually  by  suspidons  eC 

losses ;  and  so,  without  .requiring  what  Germany  and  Prussu  may  be 

any  breathing-time,   Germany  may  preparing    to    do.     There    can    no 

set  fresh  ent^rises  on  foot  if  she  longer   be  belief  in  assurances  or 

desires.     Russia,  the  power  next  in  treaties, — 

strength,  is,  we  may  suspect,  bound  uy^^  ^^^he  m  ttrawi,  men'i  uaom  m* 

to  Germany  and  in  her  confidence.  waftsr  cakes. 

The    two    together    arc    unhappily  And  noldflwt  l.  the  only  dog.  my  d«k.- 

strong  enough  to  carry  out  any  Those  periods  of  uniTcrsal  mb- 
policy  which  they  may  decide  upon,  trust  right  themselves,  it  is  tni% 
If  we  look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  sooner  or  later,  but  until  cquilibriinn 
is  utterly  disjointed.  No  two  Stites  is  restored  they  must  be  ansdoiB 
are  in  accord  as  to  action  for  the  and  depressing  times.  The  rmiaif^ 
common  weal.  Combination  is  not  eance  of  France*  or  the  reooteiy  of 
only  possible,  but  is,  we  know,  de-  her  senses  by  England,  wfll  be  {lie 
sired  by  many  of  the  States ;  bat  eveAta  to  which  the  weak  States  i^ 
inasmuch  as  they  have  none  to  look  forward  with  most  hope.  The 
lead  them,  there  is  nothing  deter-  latter  event  seems  to  us  very  dSe* 
mined,  no  clear  course  prearranged  tant,  and,  judging  by  the  abaenee 
to  check  the  inroads  of  tyrannous  of  all  visible  means  of  speedy  re- 
power,  if  such  should  attempt  to  covery,  the  former  also  most  be 
dominate.  This  is  surely  a  very  years  away— Honly  we  know  flhtt 
serious  ncgle9t  Statesmen  worthy  Prussia  hersett  after  bdng  simfluly 
the  name  would  take  some  step  for  shattered  in  1807.  was  again  in  the 
securing  a  balance  of  power,  would  field  in  1818,  and  her  troops  entered 
have  ready  some  plan  of  joint  action  Paris  in  1814  and  1816,  and  would 
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then    have    retorted    upon    France  fixed  as  fate,  inexorable  judgment^ 
some  of  those  seyerities  which  she  were  to  be    executed    against   the 
has  kept  imtil  now,  had  not  England  nations  one  after  the  other.    What 
interfered.      For  which  service  of  one  Napoleon  had  ordained  but  left 
interfering    England    was    thanked  unaccomplished,  another  Napoleon, 
by  France  as  cordially  as  she  has  subtile,  powerful,  terrible  in  his  de- 
now  been  thanked  for  her  exertions  termination,   would   bring   to  pass, 
to  revictual    Paris.     There  is  this  The  only  question  was  when  and 
difference,     however,    between    the  how  it  might  be  his  pleasure  to  act ; 
cases:  Prussia  by  the  chances  of  and  men  watched   his  words   and 
war  was  beaten  in  the  field,  and  looks  as  the  issues  of  life  and  death, 
most  severely  mulcted  by  her  con-  So  one    reads  in  the    newspapers, 
queror ;  this,   though  bad    enough,  under  the  head  of  ''  Superstition  in 
was  all  that  ailed  her.     Morally  and  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  of  whole 
politically  she  was  quite  sound,  and  villages  kept  in  fear  of  their  lives 
she  began  at  once  to  recover  after  by  a  virulent  witch,  who  turns  out 
her    misfortune.      France,    on    the  to  be  a  toothless,  paralytic,  old  wo- 
contrary,   was,   as  is  now  evident,'  man!    Perhaps  it  is   just  as  con- 
internally  diseased  and  past  hope  of  venient  for  the  house  of  Buonaparte 
remedy  before  the  Emperor  sent  his  that  England  has  been   \ptt  stand- 
rash    challenge    to    Berlin.      That  ing.     We  don^t  bear  malice  for  de$ 
wicked  error  precipitated  and  con-  idees^  and  we  trust  we  may  afbrd 
densed  the  ruin ;  but  it  is  clear  now  to  the  distinguished  dreamer  a  shel- 
that  ruin  in  some  form  was  inev-  ter  where  he  may  smoke  and  Tomin- 
itable.    When  the  resources  of  the  ate  to  his  heart's  content, 
countiy  caniti  to  be  tested,  it  was  If  wars  in  these  days  are  flfaarp, 
found  XbaX  she  had  absolutely  no-  they  are  short.    To  the  vanqnislkM 
thing  to  lean  upon,    that  she  was  this  will. always  suggest  the  r^ret 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  wanted  but  that   the  time  was  too  short,  that 
a  strong  thrust  to  resolve  her  into  the  blows  fell  too  fast  for  them  to 
her. atoms.    Now  that  the  enemy  has  rally  and  do  the  deeds  which,  but 
left  her  robbed  and    bleeding,  she  for  the  pace,  they  certainly  would 
has  no  Government,  no  institution,  have  done.    But  to  all  but  the  van- 
no  framed  society  with  which  im-  quished  it  Is  matter  of  consratula- 
mediately  to  begin  the  world  again,  don  that  wars  are  soon  fought  out. 
She  has  to  find  capaMe  statesmen  We  owe  it  to  the  arts  that  the  world 
and  generals,  to  devise  a  form  of  is  not  kept  for  years  in  a  state  of 
government ;  to  make  a  nation  first,  distraction    because  two  unreason- 
and  then  to  cherish  it  into  wisdom  able  nations  choose  to  behave  like 
and  strength.     Nevertheless,  when  bedlamites.      Improved    means    of 
we  reflect  that  there  are  people  alive  transport    and    of    communieation 
to-day  to  witness  the  greatness  of  have  been  the  cause  of  this.    The 
Prussia  who  can  remember  the  time  forces  on  both  sides  have  been  de- 
of  her   severe  depression  in   1807,  veloped  rapidly,  and  the  war  brought 
we  see  that,  so  far  as  her  material  to  issue  in  a  few  months.     We  may 
loss  is  concerned,  the  military  case  of  hope  that  the  course  of  future  "^nm 
France  is  not  beyond  remedy.     Her  will  be  likewise  short ;  but  there 
danger  is  in  her  political  instability,  are  two  ways  of  attenaing  to  this 
Does  it  not  make  one  smile  sadly  probability :  to  those  who  are  to  be 
to    think    now  of    thoie   bugbears  only  spectiljovs  of  a  contest  it  is  sim* 
which  used  to  haunt  Europe,   and  ply  a  ground'  lor  thankfulness ;  but 
were  whispered  of  as  le%  iaies  I7a-  to  every  one  who  by  possibility  may 
poUoniennes  f      Dreadful    decrees,  be  a  combfttaat  it  says,  '^F^pare. 
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It  18  also  well  worthy  of  remark  faint  idea  of  the  mortal  stninle8|  the 
that|  in  the  war  just  ended,  although  supreme  agonieSi  the  dire  sffiits  and 
many  fortresses,  fell,  not  one  was  sounda  of  the  battle  in  the  '*im- 
taken  by  assault  That  these  dread-  minent  deadly  breach."  They  are 
ful  operations  had  no  place  in  the  such  that^  after  meditating  on  .tfaem, 
great  contest  is  a  subject  for  satisf ac-  one  wonders  how  those  who  haTe 
tion ;  but  we  may  not  hope  that  the  managed  to  escape  from  them  with 
omission  of  them  from  the  bloody  life  have  erer  preserred  their  reason, 
tableaux  is,  like  the  short  duration  And  now  that  we  are  detirered 
of  the  war,  duo  to  any  permanent  from  the  daily  dread  of  sacfa  thiDos 
influence.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  being  done  in  our  neighbours*  ten^ 
by  the  fact  that  Prussia  had,  ahd  tory,  it  may  perhaps  be  not  annro- 
knew  that  she  had,  so  decided  a  fitable  to  understand  what  oar^ 
superiority  in  men  and  means  and  rowing  of  the  feelings  we  haTe 
science,  that  she  could  risk  the  loss  been  spared  lately,  and  what  we  may 
of  time  required  to  blockade  places  have  to  encounter  if  we  are  insane 
and  reduce  them  by  famine.  •  But  enough  to  give  an  enemy  the  cfaanee 
there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  of  k^ding  on  our  shores.  To  pie- 
assaults  de  vive  force  will  be  avoided  ture  this  we  will  refer  once  more 
in  future  wars,  if  the  opposing  to  the  last  English  siege  ot  BadaJoSi 
armies  shall  be  at  all  equal  in  We  have  before  notea  the  phren^ 
bravery  and  talent  Then  the  cal-  which  followed  the  assault;  let  as 
culations  will  be  so  nice,  and  the  now  think  for  a  season  of  the  deeds 
slaving  of  time  will  be  such  an  ob-  which  provoked  the  phrensy. 
ject,  3iat  fortresses  will  have  to  be  Marsnal  Soult  was  on  his  mardi 
stonned  at  any  loss.  Sad  as  were  to  relieve  Badigos.  'Etbtx  hoar, 
the  accounts  of  the  want  and  misery  therefore,  was  of  importance  to  Lord 
in  Paris,  there  would  have  been  Wellingtonj  who  determined  to  DOt 
descriptions  infinitely  more  shock-  forth  all  his  strength  to  mi^e  fam- 
ing had  breaches  been  opened,  self  immediately  master  of  the  JiImnl 
Htomed,  and  defended,  in  the  forts  On  the  other  side,  the  Frendi  know, 
and  in  the  en<^i»t«  of  the  city.  These  too,  .that  the  assault  woold  not  be 
obstinate  struggles,  full  of  hair-  delayed,  and  they  em[doyed 
breadth  adventure  and  of  carnage,  device,  and  stood  brimful  of 
are  not  only  appalling  in  themselves,  to  make  the  attack  fiuL  There* 
but  they  inflame  the  mass  of  the  three  great  breaches  in  the  wiDo  on 
soldiery  to  such  a  demoniacal  pitch,  the  south  of  the  town,  bat  the 
that  such  frightful  excesses  as  we  French  had  retretuhed  that  port  of 
have  above  shown  to  have  occuired  the  fortification — ^that  is  to  say,  tlMj 
in  captured  Badajos  might  ensue,  had  made  a  temporary  ditcn  and 
Persons  who  have  not  studied  the  rampart  inside  the  wul  that 
histories  of  sieges  can  have  but  a  broken,  thus — 
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So  that  the  assailant,  after  he  should  stabbed,  and  loaded  shells,  heavy 
have  forced  the  breaches,  would  still  stones,  and  logs  of  wood  rolled  on 
haye  had  an  interior  line  between  them  from  the  parapet — ^tho  noise 
him  and  Badajos.  Wellington's  of  which,  minted  with  shouts,  the 
plan  was  to  make  separate  attacks  crash  of  breaking  ladders,  and  the 
at  intervals  of  distance,  but  simul-  pries  of  the  wounded  compose^  a 
taneously,  nearly  all  round  the  cir-  horrible  discord.  With  ul  their 
cuit  of  die  fortifications.  He  hoped  persistence^  and  all  their  valour,  the 
to  get  in  at  the  breaches,  but  English  were  ba^ed  in  their  first 
thought  it  advisable  to  distract  the  att^pt :  but  they  were  not  beaten, 
enemy  by  assailing  him  on  all  sides ;  They  retired,  and  reformed  behind  a 
and  tiie  result  showed  that  he  was  rugged  hill ;  and,  nothing  daunted 
wise  in  not  truilting  to  the  assault  by  the  dreadful  encounter  which 
on  the  breaches  akrne.  North  of  they  had  just  essayed,  advaiiced 
the  town  flowed  the  Guaditoa,  and  once  more  against  the  walls,  and 
on  the  north-cast,  overiooking  the  after  fighting  strenuously,  suffering 
river,  was.  the  castle  of  Badajos;  keenly,  and  loising  many  of  their 
on  this  castle  one  of  the  attacking  bravest,  at  last  eot  into  the  castle, 
partiies  was  directed,  with  orders  to  The  success  at  this  point  was,  how- 
attempt  ifby  escalade.  The  breaches,  ever  not  known  elsewhere  at  the 
of  course,  were  to  be  assailed  by  a  time.  Everybody  was  too  closely 
heavy  force,  and  there  were  two  occupied  ,to  be  aware  of  what  was 
other  atttacks  on  the  east  and  west  done  at  a  distant  point ;  and  it  must 
fronts.  The  French  expected  the  be  remembered  that  it  was  night, 
assart,  and  were  on  the  qvi  vive,  when  it  was  impossible  to  display 
The  English  stood  ready  to  com-  any  signal  that  could  be  understood, 
mence  a  combat,  which  was  at  last  The  other  attacks  had  been  proceed- 
"  so  fiercely  fough^  so  terribly  won,  ing  independently ;  and  of  the  whole 
80  dreadful  in  lul  its  circumstances,  of  the  oattl'es  which .  occurred  that 
that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  ex-  night,  that  which  occurred  at  the 
pected  to  credit  the  ttde.*^  It  was  breaches  was  the  most  terrible.  The 
a  cloudy  dry  night,  and  all  seemed  account  ought  to  be  given  in  die 
to  favour  the  successful  execution  words  of  the  eloquent  historian  of 
of  the  scheme,  according  to  which  the  Peninsular  War : — 
the  attacks  were  to  be  made  together       „  tv«»i.^«  xi. .,  ..  ^  ♦„«»„u  -»♦ 

at  ten  o'clock.     But  an  accident  de-    *!.«  ?^SSSi?21^^I^V^^^ 

1      J  X  ^u     xi.    I.        A     ii.^A     the  breaoMi  wm  fmca  as  ii  tbe  very 

Uyed  one  of  the  attacks,  and  a  light-    ^^^  j^^^  y^^^  ^^t  asunder  and  lU 

ball  thrown  into  the  air  discovered  central  fires  were  bursting  upwards  un. 

the  columns  which  stood  waiting  tp  controlled^     The  two  divwiona  had 

scale   the   walls  of   the  castlie,   so  reached  the  glacis  just  as  the  firing 

that  they  had  to  rush  on  half  an  at  the  castle  had  commenced,  and  the 

hour  before  the  time  appointed,  and  fladiofa  single  musketydischarged  from 

therefore  imassisted  by  diversions  the  covered-way  as  a  signal,  8howe4 

caused  by  the  other  storming-col-  them  that  the  French  were  ready :  yet 

umns.     The  others,  however,  got  to  »?  stir  was  heard,  and  darkness  oover- 

their  work  as  fast  as  possible  after  ^  the  breaches.  Some  hay-packa  were 

castle;  but  m  the  latter  there  was  ^j^  ^^  ^y^  Ligk  Division.  aboSt 
already  a  fw€je^  of  ^e  most  mfern^  Sve  hundred  in  all,  had  descended  into 
character.  The  soldiers  had  planted  the  ditch  without  opposition,  when  a 
their  ladders  and  rushed  up,  oat  bright  flame  shooting  upwards  die- 
were  received  with  the  greaieet  played  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The 
courage  by  the  French,  their  ladders  ramparts,  crowded  with  dark  figures 
overturned,    themselves    shot    and  and  glittering  arms,  were  seen  on  the 

♦  Napier's  Peninsular  War. 
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one  Bide,  and  on  the  othor  tbe  red  ool-  fixed  in  ponderous  Imahib,  wliicU  were 

umns  of  tlio  Briti8h,  deep  and  broad,  chained  together  and  set  deep  in  the 

were  cominfi^  on  like  streams  of  burn-  ruins ;  and  for  ten  feet  in  front  the  M- 

ing  lava ;  it  was  the  touch  of  the  ma-  cent  was  covered  with  loose  planks 

^cian's  wand,  for  a  crash  of  thunder  studded  with  sharp  iron  points,  on 

followed,  and  with  incredible  violence  which  the  feet  of  tne  foremost  being 

the  storming-parties  were  dashed  to  set  the  planks  moved,  and  the  unhappj 

pieces  by  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  soldiers,  falling  forward  on  the  spiies, 

sli^ls  and  powder-barrels.  rolled  down  upon  the  ranks  beUnd. 

"  For  an  instant  the  Light  Division  Then  the  Frenchmen,  shouting  at  the 

stood  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  amaaed  success  of  their  stratagem,  and  leaping 

at  the  terrific  sight,  then,  vith  a  shout  forward,  piled  their  aaot  with  terxiUe 

that  matched  even  the  sound  of  the  ex-  rapidity ;  for  every  %(ian  had  several 

plosion,  flew  down  the  ladders,  or,  dis-  muskets,  and  each  musket,  in  addition 

daining  their  aid,  leaped,  reckless  of  to  its  ordinary  charge,  contiUned  a 

the  depth,  into  the  gulf  below ;  and  small  cylinder  of  wood  stuck  fall  of 

nearly  at  the  same  moment,  amidst  a  leaden  slngi^  which  scattered  like  hail 

blaze  of  musketry  that  dazzled  the  when  they  were  discharged, 

eyes,  the  Fourth  Division  came  run-  "Again  the  assailants  rushed  up  the 

ning  in  and  d(4cended  with  a  like  fury."  breaches,  and  again  the  sword-blades, 

mi.                                  r    •          J  immovable  and  impassable,  stopped 

There  was  immense  confusion  and  y^^j^  charge,  and  tkehlsslng  AiUs 

much  unavoidable  blunderine.     The  and    thundering   powder-barrals   ex- 

nion  fell  into  a  deep  trench  fiUed  ploded  unceasingly  Hundreds  of  men 

with  water  in  the  ditch ;  they  mis-  had  ikllen,  and  hutfdreda  more  were 

took  the  part  of  the  work  on  which  dropping,  but  still  the  heroic  offieai* 

they  liad  been  directed,  and  wore  ox-  called  afoud  for  new  trials,  and  sone- 

posed  to  a  deadly  fire ;  the  troops  des-  times  followed  by  many,  sometimes  1»r 

tinod  for  action  in  certain  prescribed  ^  f<^w»  ascended  the  nuns ;  and  so  ftirl- 

p<Hnts  mixed  together  in  the  gloom,  «"*  ^^^  *«  "*«»  themselves,  that  in 

and  made  for  two  of  the  breaches.  «"«  «^  ^^^  charges  the  rear  strove 

We  recur  to  Napier's  account :—  J^  IJ**^  the  foremort  on  to  the  Bw«d- 

^  blades,  willing  even  to  make  a  bridge 

"Great  was  the  confusion,  for  now  of  their  writhing  bodies,  but  the  others 

the  ravelin  was  quite  crowded  with  frustrated  the  attettipt  by  dropping 

men  of  both  diviMons,  and  while  some  down ;  and  men  fell  so  fiuit  from  the 

continued  to  tiro,  others  j urn i)ed  down  shot,  that  it  was  hard  to  know  who 

and  ran  towanls  tlie  breach ;  many  went,  down    voluntarily,   who   won 

also  passed  betwet^n  the  ravelin  and  stricken,  and  many  stooped  nnhnit  that 

the  counterguard  of  the  Trinidad.  The  never  rose  again.    Vain  also  would  It 

two  diviBions  got  mix(»l,  and  the  re-  have  been  to  oroak  through  the  swgid- 

serves,  which  should  have  remained  at  bfades,  for  the  trench  and  parapet  be- 

the  quarries,  aim)  came  pouring  in,  hind  the  breach  were  finished,  and  the 

until  the  <litch  was  quite  filled,  the  rear  assailants,  crowded  into  oven  a  nar- 

Rtill  crowding  forward,  and  all  cheer-  rower  space  than  the  ditch  was,  would 

ing  vehemently.    The  enemy's  shouts,  still  have  been  separated  from  their 

also,  were  loud  and  terrible;  and  the  enemies,  and  the  slaughter  would  hsva 

bursting  of  shells  and  of  grenades,  the  continued." 
roaring  of  the  guns  from  the  flanks, 

answered  by  the  iron  howitzers  from  No  command  oould  be  distinatlj 

tlie  battery  of  the  parallel,  the  hea>'y  heard,  so  great  was  the  noise.     All 

roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  pow-  formations  were  broken  b j  the  fre^ 

der-barrels,  the  whizzing  flightof  the  ^  heaps  of  dead,  and   by  ^ 

blazing  Hpinters,  the  loud  exhortations  „a«.,,^i^  i#  au^  .^Z^^a^a  *^  ..^j 

oftheofii^r«,aodthecontinuedclatter  S^\^^  ^^  wounded  to  avoid 

ofthemiiHkcts.inadt' a  maddening  din.  ^^^  trodden  on;  y«*  offlof  •«« 

"  Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  ^™<^  ^"  *««*  to  start  forth  from 

great  bniacli  as  if  driven  by  a  whirl-  among  the  masses  in  the  ditch,  and, 

wind ;  but  acrops  tluj  ton  glittered  a  followed  by  more  or  fewer  men,  to 

range  of  sword-blades,  sliarp-i>ointed,  rush  up  the  breaches  till  stopped  by 

keen-eiiged,  on  both  sides,  and  firmly  the  sword-blades.     The  great  body 
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of  the  troops,  baffled  but  not  dis-  In  reckoning  the  effects  to  Eng- 

maved,  stood  in  the  ditch  sternly  land  indiyiduallj  of  the  events  of 

looking  up  at  the  ramparts,  while  the  last  eight  months,   the  coind- 

the  French,  shooting  them  down  as  denoe  of  the  prostration  of  France 

they  could  see  them,  jeered,  asking  with  the  ascendancy  at  home  of  a 

why  they  did  not  come  into  Badajos.  non-resisting  Administration  is  the 

The    dead    lay  in    heaps,   which  most  impoi^tant  thing  to  be  noted. 

eT«y  moment   received  additions ;  Russia  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the 

the  wounded  crawled  about  seeking  advantage  which  it  gave  her,  and 

shelter ;  and  a  sickening  stench  arose  did  not  scruple  to  use  her  oppor- 

from  the  burnt  flesh  of  the  shun,  tuniiy.  as  we  too  well  know.     The 

But  with  all  tl^  the  futile  attempts  war,  tnerefore,  may  be  said  to  have 

to  pass  the  breaches  were  renewed,  brought  humiliation  to  us  as  well 

but  always    ineffectually.     And   in  as   to    France.     And   our  disgrace 

this  deadly  work  two  whole  hours  does  not  terminate  with  the  return 

were  spent     Then — that  is  to  say,  of    peace.      From    the    manner    in 

about   midnight — Lord  Wellington,  which   this  our    ftrst   kicking   hM; 

who  had  hoard  by  this  time  of  the  been  submitted  tl^wo  may  expe^ 

taking  of    the   castle,   ordered    the  many  more  from  the  same  or  from 

multitude  to  retire  and  re-form,  still  other  quarters ;   and  our  rulers  are 

deeming  that  it  might  be  necessary  taking  especial  care  that,  come  what 

to  force  these  formidable  breaches,  may  in  the  way  of'  injury  or  insult. 

Even  the  operation  of  getting  away  we  shall  have  no  means  of  vindicat- 

out  of  the  ditches  was  attended  with  ing  our  rights  or  our  honour.   .With 

much  loss.     But  the  reader  knows  such  a  force  as  they  are  providing, 

that  the  castle  was  taken,  which  was  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  flght- 

on  the  east;  and  he  should  learn  ing  any  great  Power;  and  as  if  to 

how  that,  not  without  much  oppo-  insure  us  every  disadvantage,  they 

sition  and    a  display  of    gallantry  choose  this  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of 

similar  to  that  which  has  Jb^en  des-  Europe  as  the  occasion  for  revolu- 

cribed,  another  attack  by  escalade  tionising    our    army — a    proceeding 

was  successful  also  on  the  extreme  as    imprudent .  under    the    circum- 

west    Thus    the    assailants    were  stances  as  it  would  be  for  a  general 

able  to  advance  from  both  flanks  to  change  his  front  in  presence  of 

against  the  broaches  which  were  in  the  enemy.     Now,  if  the  war  has 

the  south,  and  to  drive  the  defenders  furnished  for  us  any  lesson  at  all 

therefrom.      Then  the  British  were  it  is  this,  that  a  nation  which  in 

soon  masters  of  the  town,  and  the  th^se  days  desires  to  be  safe  from 

memorable  siege  of  Badajos  ended,  attack,  must  be  prepared  beforehand 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  officers  to  hold  its  own.     There  wiU  be  no 

and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  time  after  the  occurrence  of  a  quar- 

in  these  two  hours*  work ;  and  the  rel  or  a  pretended  quarrel  to  see  to 

Iron  Duke,  when  he  compr^ended  our  means  of  defence.    .The  enemy 

the  extent  of  the  carnage,  could  not  will  give  us  no  breathing-space  to 

suppress  a  passionate  burst  of  grief,  provide  or  even  to  think  after  \l% 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  convey-  may  have  struck  his  first  blow. 
ing  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  this  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
night,  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  may  not  rest  with  us  whether  we 
great  as  were  the  calamities  of  the  quarrel  or  na  Suppose,  for  in- 
war  just  ended,  they  would  have  stance,  that  our  »>V6reigh  were 
been  very  far  greater  if  the  fortified  required  to  give  a  promise  of  future 
places  had  been  taken  by  storm.  behaviour    such    as    the    Emperor 
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Napoleon  demanded  from  the  Kinr    Oivei  o*er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  eosi 

?'.  .P™"?*^  *®"5land    would    cer-  l,S*!!l;?g?^?ra&;SI»5^Si^ 
tainly  not  sulfor  such  a  promise  to  — King  HcatfyiV. 

be  given,   even  should  her   abject 

Ministers  offer  to  give  it ;  and  then        It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  some 
there  would  be    war.     And  none  members  of   the   Stock    Ezefaaqge 
can  undertake  that  such  a  promise  luiye  displayed  a  patriotism  of  wUdi 
may  not  be  exacted  for  the  purpose  the    Gorermnent     was     incaptbl& 
of    picking   a   quarrel.    We    have  They  hare  refused  to  subscribe  to 
acquired  lately  a  little  insist  into  &  Russian  loan,  feeling  jnstlT  tint 
the  plots  which  statesmen  are  hatch-  it   may   be    Russia's   intentum   to 
ing  in  all  directions.     They  stick  at  employ  any  money  that  she  nuij 
nothing;    and  some  of   tiiem  may  i^ise  in  actively  pursuing  her  m- 
possibly  at  this  moment  be  throw-  signs  against  this  oount^.     They 
ing  supine  England  in  as  a  make-  eridently    feel    alarmed,    and    are 
wei^t   to   balance    some    rascally  conscious   Xd    having   been    insult- 
bargain.    Let  those  who  will  deride  ed;    but,    unfortunately,    howerer 
this  as  an  absur^dca.     It  was  ab-  much  indiriduals  may  depreciate  the 
surd  as  long  as  England  chose  to  course  which  Ministers  are  pursuing^ 
take  care  of  herself ;  but  now  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  energj 
she  prefers  to  lie  unarmed  and  help-  enough    yet    to    insist    on    propw 
less,  what  is  there  to  secure  her  security.    Our  long  purse/ howerer, 
from  such  treatment  as  has  been  ouriit  to  have   influence,^  and    tiie 
designed  against  Belgium,   Luxem-  rich  men  are  bound  to  think  a  little 
bourg,-     Schlcswig-Holstcin,       and  of  what  will  be  profitable  to  thiir 
Turkey  ?     Invasion  was  impossible  country  as  well  as  of  what  will  be 
only  so  long  as  England  was  true  profitable  to  themselves.     Now  tint 
to  herself.     While  we  write  comes  every  State  in  Europe  is  a  borrower, 
the  intelligence  of  a  secret  treaty,  a  stoppage  of  the  supplies  may  eor- 
which  is  but  sorry  news  to  reach  us  crcise  a  veiy  wholesome  influeoee 
at  a  time  when  our  Government  is  o^^  some  of  the  lawless  j  aud  it  h 
bent  in  spending  on  a  sUly  fancy  Quite  right  that  the  British  natkn 
whatever  money  they  can  get,  and  snould  know  the  extent  of  ita  own 
in  keeping   our    military  force   so  influence  in  this  dhrection.     Oonfl- 
small  that  it  would  literally  be  of  d«^t  as  we  are  that  Eneland  ought 
no  account  in  a  great  war  or  against  to  stand  armed  and  reaidy,  we  haTa 
a  serious  attack.     While   there   is  "ot  the  least  wish  that  she  shoidd 
the  greatest  reason  to  fear  that  m]^  resort  to  phj^rsical  force  as  long  as  we 
chief  may  be  brewing,  and  that  it  can   maintain  our   rights   and  oar. 
may  be  necessary  to  put  forth  our  dignity^  by  any    other   honourabte 
full  power  at  a  week^s  warning,  we  ^"^  rational  means.    And  a  rafiiaal 
are  derising  an   ingenious  system,  to  lend  money  to  troublesome 


which,  if  it  succeed  at  all,  will  only  Just  countries  would  bo  a  perleetly 

give  us  a  defence  in  the  next  gener-  legitimate,  and  possibly  an   efflm- 

ation,  and  the  success  of  whidi  at  cious,  means  of  keeping  the  peaosL 

any  time  we  have  no  warrant  for  y^^  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of 

predicting.  this  lonr  war,  more  suspidous  of  all 

the  wond  than  we  have  been  ainoa 

'^Wefbru/yinpaperaadinflgares,  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolutioik 

UriagthenamcaofmeniniteadormeB;  It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  foToe 

LikeoaethatdrawtthemodelofahoaM  ,.„j  niinnif»i»  qm  K^^^.»<n«  v^.  w» 

Berood  hlfl  power  to  baUd  It ;  who,  half  *"^  cunmng  are  becoming  year  by 

tbnMffh,  year  less  and  loss  reprobated,  ana 
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that  the  power  of  yirtue,  of  senti-  to  a  red-hot  iron  which  a  f omgoer 
ment  even,  has  almost  disi^ipeared  who  touched  it  would  be  glad  to 
from  the  earth.     The  great  battle  drop,  w^t  could  he  possibly  mean, 
which  is  being  continually  fought  or  what  could  he  imagine  ifcoA  he 
in  the  world  between  pure  and  ele-  meant?     We  hardly  see  the  pro- 
▼ated  principles  on  the  one  part,  and  priety  of  coiaparing  FAnce  to  a  hot 
coarse  practical  sagacity  on  tike  other,  iron  at  all ;  but,  granting  Uiat  io  be 
is  inclining  dangerously  to  the  prao-  a  proper  figure,  surely  we  kuow,  and 
deal  side.     This  is  by  no  means  a  M.  Hugo  Imowfliy  of  a  foreigner  who 
consequence  of  the  war  wluch  has  very  recently  was  not  only  in  no 
just  concluded ;  but  the  war  and  the  hurry  to  drop  his  hold  of  the  hot 
eyents     connected    with     it     have  iron,  but  hammered  and  punched  at 
brought  home  to  us  the  conviction  at  his  discretion.     This  style  of  rsnt 
that  there  is  hardly  any  spiritual  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  w<Mrd8 
influence  in  the  world — seven  thou-  directed  to   the    heart      We   only 
sand  men,   perhaps,   keeping  up  a  trust  that  the  ferocious  vows  of  ven- 
sacred  light  in  caves  and  obscure  geance  which  Frenchmen  utter  ev^ry 
places,  and  destined  to  leaven  the  day  may  have  no  more  meaning  than 
human  race  some  day  when  the  tide  the  contemptible  eloquence  whicb  is 
shall  react,  and  then,  it  may  be,  for  s<9lashionaDle  among  them. . 
a  season  to  tyrannise  in  their  turn  ;  Tet  another  reflection  has  come 
but  iix  the  present,  appeal  to  high  with  peace:   it  is  very  worthy  of 
feeling  is  in  vain.     For  a  hundrisd  note,  and  contains    some    comfort, 
years  a  section  of  philosophers  has  However  profligate  foreign  (}ovem- 
been    busy    in    sapping    what    it  ments  may  be,  and  however  their 
called  Superstition ;   but  it  is  only  subtlety  and  unscrupulousness  may 
very  lately  that  leading  men  have  have   been  increased   by  the  war, 
dared  to  openly  disavow  a  hi^er  peoples  were  never  before,  except  by 
law  than  that  of  expediency,  and  having  them  on  their  own  soil,  so 
that  the  public  of  Europe  has  toler-  thoroughly  instructed   as   to  what 
ated  the  repudiation  by  word  or  act  hostilities  mean ;    never,   that  is  to 
of  religious  or  moral  codes.     It  is  say,  so  weU  informed,  while  at  the 
one  thing  to  rebel  against  oppressive  same  time  sufficiently  cahn  and  un- 
dogmas  and  the  tyranny  of  priests ;  occupied  to  lay  the  lesson  to  heart, 
it  is    another    to  sweep  away  the  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  occur- 
marks  which  separate   right   from  rences  they  have  read  and  pondered 
wrong,  and  to  dethrone  conscience,  over  the  acts  and  passions  of  the 
We  in  this    generation    appear    to  strife,  with  feelings  agonised  by  the 
have  cast  aside  all  restraint;  and  it  cruel    slaughters,    by   the    terribtc 
is  a  hard  question  whether,   bdng  sufferings    of     the    wounded,  -  with 
morally  lawless,  we  can  avoid  the  deep  compassion  for  the  bereaved, 
facts  of  heavy  blows,  which  seem  to  for  the  poor  creatures  driven  from 
be  the  only  standard  by  which  we  their  homes  despoiled  nf  aU,  for  Hie 
can  measure  our  differences.  miserable  troops   exposed   to»  Mid 
If,  however,  there  be  no  respect  and  privation  in  a  bitter  winlwr,  ter 
for  sentiment,  there  is  in  some  parts  starved  and  beleaguered  ottieS)  fbr  a 
of  the  world  an  immense  appetite  for  land  devastated,  i<x  industHefl  sup- 
fustian.     The  bunkum  and  spread-  pressed,  for  a  nation  hmniliated  to 
eagleism  of  America  pale  before  the  the  lowest  depths.     Th^  know  also, 
intolerable  bombast  that  is  uttered  full  well,  how  wantonly  and  cause- 
day  by  day  in  France.     When  M.  lessly  the  strife  came  to  pass  whi)^ 
Victor  Hugo  compared  his  country  has  ended  so  terribly.    So  n^d  is 
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communication  in  these  days,  that  much  private  loss,  notwithstanding 
the  neighbours  of  the  combatants  that  the  national  expense  is  to  be  re- 
have  been  informed  as  soon  as  the  covered  from  the  vanquished.  And, 
belligerent  Governments  of  the  events  as  we  have  just  said,  the  (Germans 
of  the  campaign,  have  followed  the  have  in  this  way  been  made  ao  fiunil- 
course  of  Ae  destroyer,  had  the  iar  with  all  the  detail  of  homra, 
battle-fields  brought  dose,  home  to  that  they  can  scarcely  fiul  to  reflect 
them,  shuddered  at  wounds  that  on  what  would  have  been  their  por- 
were  yet  green,  understood  and  tion  had  fortune  inclined  the  other 
imagined  in  detail  the  heavy  miseries  way ;  if  the  French  hadisuooeeded 
th%t  were  endured — ^formed,  indeed,  in  carrying  tiie  war  even  for  a  wmr 
liteiy  pictures  of  daily  doings  dui^  son  across  the  Rhine  or  into  the 
ing  war.  And  surely  this  know-  Rhenish  Provinces.  They  have 
ledge,  though  it  may  have  hardened  enough  of  glory  to  satisfy  any  people; 
the  hearts  of  Monarchs  and  Ministers,  and  they  will  do  well  now,  if,  in- 
eannot  have  failed  to  raise  up  in  stead  of  desiring  to  pursue  conquest 
homes  and  around  hearths  a  whole-  and  to  make  themselves  a  t«mr, 
some  horror  of  quarrels,  even  for  they  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  ini- 
substantial  objects,  but  an  yunspar-  quitios  that  have  been  brought  to 
ing  condemnation  and  abhorrence  light  while  they  were*  fig^tinB,  if 
of  wars  of  ambition.  Communities  they  discountenance  and  coimBm 
have  resolved  let  us,  hope,  that  such  the  infamous  plots  by  which  the 
things  as  have  been  shocking  their  liberties  of  Belgium  and  Lunm- 
imaginations  for 'months  past  shall  bourg  have  been  threatened,  and 
never  again  shake  the  nerves  or  if  they  give  some  assurance  to  othor 
make  the  senses  red  through  any  peoples  that  these  intrigues  shall  not 
aggression  or  arrogance  of  theirs,  be  repeated.  They  have  a  gnat 
Defensive  warfare  cannot  be  neces-  opportunity;  the  doubt  is  ma  to 
sary  where  ino  aggression  or  injury  whether  they  can  understand  and 
is  committed.  If,  therefore,  peoples  use  it  They  may  not  only  mnwiin 
refuse 'to  abet  their  rulers  in  a  grasp-  now  at  peace  themselves,  but  thej 
ing,  overbearing  policy,  wars  will  may  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe. 
not  occur.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  peaee 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  and  progress  may  be  their  aim :  but 
dreadful  war  over  whose  end  we  are  our  wishes  will  have  but  littU  to 
rejoidng,  was  whelly  unnecessary,  do  with  the  event  We  aay  again, 
and  therefore  criminal  France  was  therefore,  and  it  cannot  be  repeated 
the  actual  chaUongcr ;  but  one  feels  too  often,  that  great  as  is  our  deehre 
certain  new  that  Prussia  was  hardly  for  peace,  we  think  that  Bng^aiid, 
less  to  blame.  The  two  nations  had  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ought  to  stand 
gone  on  coveting  each  other's  terri-  ready  for  defence,  and  so  far  anned 
tory,  and  envying  eac^h  other's  re-  that  her  utterance  may  command 
putation,  until  a  tnal  of  strength  was  respect  if  complications  arisei  Should 
inevitable.  A  paltry,  senseless  the  sky  be  fur,  no  harm  will  hnre 
grievance  was  the  ostensible  cause  been  done  by  preparation ;  and 
•cf  quarrel;  but  the  real  cause  was  should  storms  anse,  we  may  keep 
the  evil  passions  which  had  been  our  own  territory  inviolate,  and  per- 
fostered  on  both  sides.  It  is  hard  haps  be  the  means  of  averting  a  war 
to  suppose  that  even  victorious  Ger-  from  Europe. 

many  can  look  back  on  the  struggle  Many  Englishmen  have  said  that 

with  unallowed  satisfaction.     There  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  to 

must  be  widespread  mourning  and  take  part  in  the  war,  or  to  threaten 
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to  take  part    Some  have  fixed  on  this  pitiful  flourish  must  have  been 
one  period,  Rome  on  another,  as  that  infinitely  entertaining.      If  tb^  en^ 
at  which  England  should  have  in-  roy  had  but  gone  a  step  further, 
terf ered.     Tt  has  been  represented  as  and  intimated  that  Mr.  Gardwell's 
probable  that  if  England  had  sternly  first  and  second  reseryes  would  turn 
forbidden  the  war  it  would  not  have  out    incontinently,  the   jest    would 
occiured.     It  has    been  said,   also,  have  been  completiB. 
that  she  should  at  certain  stages  of  In   estimating  the  effects  of  the 
the  contest  have  insisted  on  mode-  war,  we  must  not  forget  the  mo- 
rate  terms  of  peace  being  proposed  mentous  change  that  has  happened 
and  accepted,   on    pain  of    the  re-  in    Italy    through    the   wit^miwal 
cusant    encountering    her    hostility,  of  the  French  troops.     In  days  to 
But  we  never  have  blamed,  and  ao  come,   when   the  s^ggle    between 
not   now  blame    our  ministers  for  France    and    Prussia     shall     have 
keeping    wholly   aloof.      Had    the  shrunk  to  small  dimensions  on  the 
quarrel  been  of  a  different  kind  our  historic  page,  the  cessation  of  the 
duty  might  have  been  different ;  but  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  will 
it   was    a    war    of   wilfulness    and  mark  a   great  epoch.    The    deposi-^ 
obstinacy,  of  which  we  best  showed  tion  of  Pio  Nono  from  his  earthly 
our  detestation  by  rigidly  refusing  throne  passed  without  thunderingSL 
sympathy  to    either    side,   and   by  or  earthquakes,  or  signs  in  the  sun, 
letting  the  belligerents  fight  on  until  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  stars — nay, 
both  parties  saw  that  the  time  had  it    passed    without    that   attention 
come  when    peace    must  bo   made,  from'  mankind   which  tit    certainly 
But  although  we  think  it  was  right  deserved ;    it  was  for  the  moment. 
for  England  to  be  neutral,  we  think  eclipsed  by  the  stirring  deeds  which 
she  should  have  looked  on   in  her  were    being    done    farther    north* . 
panoply — if  not  from  the  first,   at  When,    however,   men's  minds  can^ 
any  rate  from  the  time  when  she*  turn  from  these  matters  of  imme- 
leamed    how    Belgium    had    been  diate  interest,  it  will  be  seen  what 
threatened.      We    can    speak    only  a  revolution  has  been  suddenly  and 
with   shame  of   the  attitude  which  almost     silently     wrought        For, 
she  did  assume — an  attitude    indi-  whatever  may  be  held    in  theory; 
eating  not  so  much  an  honourable  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prao-. 
desire  for  peace  as  a  craven  dread  of  tically  the  effect  of    the    temporal ' 
war.     The  ill-will  which  is  directed  degradation  will  be  to  weaken  mate- 
to  us  from  both  belligerents  would  riidly  the  sniritual  power — that  is, 
hardly  have  been  encountered  if  the  to  modify  tne  religious  convictions 
nation  had  stood  armed ;  neither  in  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  world, 
that  case  would  our  representatives  The  importance  to  us  in  the  event 
have  been  driven  to  that  mean  and  lies    in     the    diminished     influence 
miserable  diplomacy  which  has  yet  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Gathi^c 
to  be  fully  exposed  and  censured,  priesthood  will  henceforth  exert  in 
We  can  imagine  the  inward  chuckle  this  and    the  neighbouring    island, 
with   which   Count    Bismark  heard  Looking     at     the    act    of     Victor 
Mr.  Odo  Russeirs  *^oath  of  mickle  Emmanuel,   we  can  characterise    it 
might"    about    England    going    to  only  as    barefaced  robbery,  utterly 
war     **  with     or    without     alUes."  inexcusable    according    tO\  the    law 
Knowing  as  he  did  that  the  English  of  nations.     Remembering-  ttiat  the 
Government  "  will  not  swagger  with  sovereignty   of   the    States    of   the 
a  Barbary  hen  if  her  feathers  turn  Church  is  the  oldest,  and  has-been 
back  with  any  show  of  resistance,'*  the  most  potent,  dynasty  in  Europe, 
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surrounded  with  a  mysterious  sane-  her  adversity  rightly,  the  war  may 
diy  which  has  not  heen  conceded  prove  to  have  been  a  gain  to  her- 
to  other  thrones — a  Power  which  self  and  to  Europe;  but  who  can 
has*  shaped  the  opinions  and  the  pierce  the  dark  cloud  which  now 
governments  of  Christendom  —  we  towers  ov«r  France,  and  see  beyond 
cannot  unmoved  witness-  its  fall ;  it  whether  peace  and  progress  await 
but  seeing  how  in  these  latter  days  her,  or  whether,  now  that  she  is 
the  influence  of  Rome  has  been  delivered  from  the  hand  of  ber 
exerted  against  the  crown  and  foreign  enemy,  she  is  to  be  given 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign  of  these  over  to  dvfl  diaoord,  wild  expwi- 
IsUndis,  the  instinct  of  self-preser-  ments,  and  ruinous  changes  ?  A^ain 
vation  prevents  our  full  sympathy  if  Germany  use  well  the  supremacnr 
with  the  venerable  royalty  of  the  which  she  has  gained,  Europe  will 
Church.  We  know  thajt  it  is  for  benefit  largely  by.  the  war ;  but  who 
our  country's  interest  that  the  will  be  sure^  for  Germany? — ^who 
Papacy  should  be  reduced ;  but  we  will  say  that  greater  knd  longer  wars 
cannot  contemplate  the  figure  which  will  not  grow  out  of  the  war  whidi 
for  so  many  centuries  was  the  most  has  just  ended,  and  involve  the 
prominent  in  Western  Europe,  ig-  whole  Continent  in  quarrels,  arreit- 
nobly  extinguished  by  a  King  who  ing  civilisation  by  tumult  and  blood- 
is  little  better  than  a  brigand,  with-  shed  once  more  ?  All  Europe  sof- 
out  indignation  and  regret  f ered  when  France  did  violence  in 
In  summing  up  the  gains  and  losses  times  past ;  perhaps  all  Europe  may 
of  the  war,  wo  may  reckon  the  Pope's  be  destined  to  sufifer  again,  mm 
misfortune  as  a  public  gain.  The  that  her  iniquity  is  recompensed  to 
distinctness,  also,  with  which  war  France. 

has  been  brought  before  the  imagi-  The   prospect   is    not    cheering ; 

nations  of  men,  will  also,  we  hope,  and  to  us  in  England,  governed  as 

be  a  great  advantage.    On  the  other  we  now  are,  it  is  cspeciidly  gloomy. 

side,  the  unprincipled  designs  which  Nevertheless,    let  us    be    mankful 

have  been  developed   promise   but  that  wo  have  for  the  present  peace, 

badly  for  the  future.    And,  alas !  Let  us  hope  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 

the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  ances  and  apprehensions,  things  may 

war  have   brought  England    down  yet  setUe  ,tnemselves  quietly.    Jos- 

from    her   high    estate,    and   must  tice  seems  clean  gone  from  the  earth; 

make    every   genuine    Briton    feel  but  an  overruling  PxovidenGO   may 

crest-fallen   and    ashamed.      These  bring  light  out  of  all  this  darkneaa, 

seem  to  be  all   the  things    which  and  vouchufe  to  us  the  beginniiig 

can  as  yet  be  affirmed  concerning  the  of  prosperity  with  the  end  cMf   the 

results  of  the  strife.    If  France  use  war. 
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THE    *  ECONOMIST'   ON    BULLION. 

The    *■  Economist,'    on    February        Before  examining  the  theory  here 

25,  published  an  elaborate  article  on  laid    down  before  tiie    commercial 

Uie  French  indemnity,  and  its  pro-  world,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 

bable  effects  on  the  English  money  ance  clearly  to  understand,  and  nerer 

market     It  was  thought  to  be  im-  to  forget,  one  supreme  point:  bullion 

portant  enough  to  be  reproduced  in  ia^  precious  metal,  which  we  will 

the  *  Times '  of  February  27.     It  is  take  to  be  eold.     It  is  not  produced 

not  surprising  that  the  article  should  in  England,  but  is  purchased  and 

haye  been  thus '  highly  esteemed  by  imported  from  abroad.     It  is  a  very 

the  ^  Times.'     It  relates  to  a  subject  expensive    thing  to  buy.     A    very 

of    vast  magnitude.     It  is  written  lai^  portion  of  English  wealth  hak 

with    extreme  core,   and  avowedly  to  be  given  away  and .  to  be  lost  to 

professes  to  give  a  complete  analy-  England    for    its  acquisition.     The 

sis  beforehand  of  the  consequences  miners  of  America  and  Australia  do 

which  the  payment  of  so  gigantic  a  not  dig  this  metal  out  of  the  bowels 

sum  as  two  hundred  millions  of  Eng-  of  the  earth  and  send  it  over  to 

lish  pounds  may  entail  on  the  whole  England  except  in  exchange  for  im- 

trading  community  of  England.     It  mense  quantities  of  English  goods, 

warns  merchants  and  traders  what  The  goods  are  gone  and  lost;  the 

they  may  expect,   and  bids    them  food,  clothing,  tools,  and  materials 

make  preparations  accordingly.     It  which  were  consumed  in  producing 

emanates  from  a  commercial  author-  them,  have  been  destroyed.   They  are 

ity  of  the  highest  order ;  and  lastly,  replaced  by  the  gold ;  and  thus  the 

its  investigations  lead  it  to  an  enun-  ever-recurring,   all-important     ques- 

ciation  of  the  theory  of  bullion  as  tion  has  to  be  asked,  What  is  the 

held  by  the  City,  and  to  a  deduc-  service  which  gold  renders,  which 

tion  from  that  theory  of  the  finan-  makes  it  worth  while  to  buy  it,  and 

cial  events  which  the  banking  world  which  compensates  for  the  loss  of 

may  expect    It  is  theoretical  and  the  wealth  with  which  it  has  been 

practical  at  the  same  time.  purchased  ?    There  is  no  escape  from 

These  reasons  more  than  suffice  this  question,  either  for  the  theorist 

to  claim  special  attention  for  this  or  the  practical  man.     The  pm*chaBe 

paper.  of  the  gold  in  such  vast  quantities 

The  reading  of  this  article,  which  would  be  an  act  in  the  highest 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  will  degree  irrational,  unless  it  is  useful 
show  that  the  pivot  both  of  the  for  some  purpose  which  is  worth  the 
theory  and  of  the  effects  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  costs  to  obtain. 
French  indemnity  turns  upon  bul-  This  question,  one  and  the  same 
lion.  It  is  bullion  which  in  such  for  all  ponunodities  bought,  is  gene- 
cases  is  held  to  do  all  the  harm  or  the  rally  of  easy  answer.  The  objects 
good.  It  is  truly  called  'international  which  the  goods  bought  are  intend- 
cash ;"  it  acts  between  foreign  na-  ed  to  serve  are  obvious,  for  the  mai^t 
tions  as  coin  acts  in  a  single  coun-  part,  at  a  glance.  It  is  eminentiy 
try.  Its  movements,  its  abimd-  wise  to  give  away  English  iron  and 
ance  or  its  scarcity,  are  described  as  English  yams  in  exchange  for  food, 
forces  which  generate  distorbance  of  which  England  does  not  grow 
or  wealth  for  the  whole  community  enough  to  keep  her  people  ali^. 
of  traders.  Equally  intelligiDle  is  it  that  consi- 
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derable  portions  of  English  wealth  ingots  in  exchange  for  their  goods. 
should  bo  given  away  in  order  to  The  theory  runs  smoothly  and  is 
acquire  handsome  silks,  or  fine  perfectly  true.  These  metallic  in- 
wines,  or  glorious  pictures.  These  gots  perform  an  exceedingly  import- 
furnish  high  gratification  for  body  ant  function.  They  enable  Enpand 
or  mind ;  and  one  of  the  main  ends  to  buy  abroad  without  ha.Ting  re- 
of  wealth,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  course  to  the  clumsy  and  impendine 
why  it  is  pursued  through  much  process  of  barter.  The  internatiouu 
labour,  is  to  obtain  similar  plea-  accounts  square  themselyes  eadi  day. 
sures.  Qold,  too,  for  some  port^n  Buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities 
of  its  quantity,  tells  an  equally  sim-  need  not  trouble  themselToa  about 
pie  tale.  It  is  useful  for  gilding,  exactly  adjusting  their  purchases  to 
for  watches  and  chains,  for  orna-  their  sales  in  each  particular  conntiy. 
mentation  of  yarious  kinds.  But  it  If  England  buys  wines  of  Francey  if 
stands  otherwise  with  bullion.  Bui-  France  is  not  willing  to  buy  goods 
lion  consists  of  ingots,  of  bricks  of  of  England,  it  matters  not  France 
gold ;  they  minister  to  no  pleasure,  will  consent  to  payment  in  iMrta, 
they  are  not  objects  of  final  con-  because  she  feels  sure  that  thefinn- 
Kumption — ends  which  are  good  in  garians,  in  times  of  dearth,  will  giro 
themselves  for  their  own  sakes,  and  their  com  to  her  in  exchange  for 
for  no  ulterior  purpose  beyond  them,  these  identical  ingots.  They  are 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  bullion?  worth  buying — as  well  worth  bay- 
Wh^  buy  it  ?  Why  give  so  much  ing  as  the  coins  which  circulate  orsr 
for  it  ?     What  does  it  do  for  Eng-  the  countiiy. 

land,  when  England  acquires  it?  Wo  thus  understand  why  inter- 
What  docs  England  lose  when  it  is  national  cash  is  purchased  with  l^ig- 
etportod  ?  This  is  the  vital  ques-  lish  wealth.  It  discharges  a  most 
tion — a  question  which  every  man  useful  function  ;  it  is  a  very  import 
who  lays  stress  on  the  possession  of  ant  part  of  the  machinery  of  inter- 
bullion  is  bound  to  answer,  on  pain,  national  trade.  When,  therefore,  tibe 
if  ho  fails  to  give  a  categorical  re-  gold,  these  ingots,  pass  away  from 
ply,  of  being  pronounced  ignorant  England  to  a  foreign  country,  ther 
of  the  matter  that  he  talks  about  peiSorm  the  very  work  for  which 
It  serves  as  international  cash,  re-  they  were  procured ;  they  wore 
plies  the  Economist  Nothing  can  bought  for  that  very  purpose,  to  be 
be  truer.  It  liquidates  accounts  sent  abroad  as  international  cash. 
between  nation  and  nation,  precisely  They  fulfil  the  end  of  their  oxistenea ; 
as  coin  settles  accounts  at  home  they  came  into  England  to  lie  in 
between  man  and  man.  When  a  waiting  till  the  moment  arrived  to 
nation  has  bought  more  goods  of  fo-  summon  them  to  render  the  servieo 
reigners  than  foreigners  have  bought  for  which  tiiey  were  acquired.  What 
of  it,  then  the  account  must  be  can  be  more  natural,  more  conreni- 
balanced,  and  the  difference  made  ent,  or  more  useful  ?  But  then,  what 
good  in  some  article  of  value  which  means  this  wailing  of  the  ^  Econom- 
Uie  foreigners  will  take  as  payment  ist,'  these  lamentations  of  the  City  ? 
They  will  accept  the  metal  gold,  be-  These  ingots  they  cry,  do  harm  to 
cause  they  know  its  value  in  the  England  by  being  sent  abroad ;  their 
metal  market,  and  because  they  find  departure  works  mischief,  all  khids  of 
that  the  same  motive  which  induces  disturbance  and  loss,  in  the  comnfter- 
a  shopkeeper  to  sell  his  wares  for  cial  community.  They  were  bdwht 
gold  coin,  will  prevail  on  their  inter-  to  be  used  like  any  other  goods,  Dot 
national    creditors   to  accept   gold  marvellous  to  say,  they  cannot  be 
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used  without  inflicting  anxiety  and  its  dutf ,  up  flies  the  rate  of  interest 
incalculahle  confusion  on  the  whole  in  the  money  market,  and  the  whole 
commercial  world.  Such  is  the  City  falls  into  an  agony  of  alarm.  And 
language  preached  by  its  ^gilant  this  not  held  to  be  mere  vague  panic 
inteUectual  guardians,  such  as  the  — the  misty  apprehensions  of  igno- 
'  Economist.'  This  is  a  strange  doc-  rant  persons  requiring  tiie  teaching 
trine  indeed ;  something  very  won-  of  enlightened  science— but  a  natu- 
derful  in  Political  Economy,  and  ral  and  necessary  result,  founded  on 
still  stranger  yet  for  common-sense,  the  nature  of  things,  though  ea0 
The  gold  was  bought  to  be  sent  bodying  a  mystery  known  only  to  or- 
abroad;  but  no  sooner  is  it  set  to  acular  authorities.  That  gold  ought 
its  appointed  task,  and  made  to  ac-  to  be  bou^t  to  serve  as  international 
complish  the  very  object  for  which  cash,  and  then,  when  it  is  used  as 
the  wealth  of  Engliuid  was  given  cash,  and  sent  abroad  on  its  destined 
away  to  obtain  it,  than  it  displays  mission,  that  it  should  raise  the  rato 
a  singular  quality  of  its  own,  and  of  discount,  and  bring  trouble  to 
wounds  the  hands  which  fetched  every  trader,  sums  up  the  essence  of 
it  from  Australia.  It  strikes  twice  this  wonderful  doctnne.  And  it  is 
— once  by  the  cost  at  which  it  was  called  Political  Economy,  and  its 
purchased ;  a  second  time  in  being  teachers  ocpect  to  be  revenMi  as  hav- 
put  to  the  work  which  was  the  spe-  ing  fathomed  the  dark  depths  of 
cial  motive  for  buying  it  No  other  knowledge.  If  it  is  Political  Econo- 
commodity  displays  this  astonishing  my,  the  sooner  that  science  is  role- 
quality.  Englishmen  purchase  com  gated  to  keep  company  with. astrol- 
f rom  foreigners  because  their  own  ogy,  the  better  will  it  be  for  man- 
land  fails  to  supply  them  with  a  kind.  It  surpasses  the  ordinary  un- 
sufficiency  of  bread ;  but  it  was  never  derstanding  to  compr^end  how  a 
heard  that  it  did  harm  to  trade  to  eat  thing  paid  for  can  do  harm  by  being 
the  bread  thus  purchased.  Men  may  applied  to  the  use  which  called  for 
have  been  accused  of  waste  in  buy-  its  purchase.  It  may  be  wasted,  no 
ing  French  wines  at  forty  shillings  a  doubt,  and  require  to  be  bought  a 
bottle ;  but  it  has  never  yet  occurred  second  time ;  but  then  to  waste  a 
to  the  mind  of  mortal  man  that  the  thing  is  not  to  apply  it  to  its  destined 
wine  did  a  second  injury  to  the  buyer  use.  The  exportation  of  the  inter- 
or  the  nation's  purse  by  being  drunk,  national  cash  is  not  a  waste,  for  it 
Commodities,  it  was  always  thought  is  not  given  away  as  a  gift :  it  is 
damaged  individual  or  national  means  exchanged  for  other  wealth.  No  loss 
by  being  bought :  it  is  a  new  thing  is  incurred ;  and  consequently  the 
to  be  told  that  they  inflict  mischidl  conclusion,  consonant  at  once  with 
by  being  used.  Gold  alone  is  thus  science  and  common-sense,  comes 
made  to  occupy  a  unique  position  in  forth  clear,  that  to  purchase  intema- 
economical  science.  It  impoverishes  tional  cash  and  to  use  it  intemation- 
to  buy,  and  it  impoverishes  again  to  ally,  is  an  excellent  and  beneficial 
use  it  Wealth  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  operation  if  such  cash  is  required  as 
the*  miner  to  acquire  this  amazing  an  instrument  of  trade  or  payment 
article,  and  wealth  again  is  lost  by  The  second  loss,  in  addition  to  the 
the  rise  of  interest  which  the  employ-  cost  of  purchasing  the  in^ta,  is  pure 
ment  of  it  entails.  These  ingots  are  nonsense,  unless  these  mgots  scare 
purchased  for  the  express  purpose  some  additioiiaipurpoflie  besides  mak- 
of  being  employed  in  international  ing  intemaitiaiial  payments.  The 
cash;  but  the  instant  that  this  in-  question  then  recurs  utall  its  force, 
temational  cash  is  called  upon  to  do  With  what  object  does  England  pur- 
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ohase  this  cosily  gold,  these  expen-  demands  for  gold  for  exportation. 
siye  ingots?    To  escape  the  alMur-  The  difference  between  the  two  senses 
dity  tlmt   a    commodity  inflicts   a  is  enormous :  however,  we  will  sup- 
second   pecuniary  harm   by   being  pose  that  the  subject  remains  the 
used,  the  *  Economist'  is  bound  to  same  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  that 
state  to  the  world  distinctly  what  demands  for  bullion  are  tike  things 
is  the  function  which  these  ingots  that  he  speaks  of.    Here,  then,  we 
fulfil  at  home  in  England,  and  which,  have,  firs^  an  effect  alleged  to  be 
^hen  itaterrupted  by  their  exporta-  produced  by  the  withdrawal  ot  the 
tion,  works  the  mischief  whidi  the  buUion ;   and  secondly,  its  cause^ 
City  dreads.     The  evil  generated  by  a  diminution  of  the  reserve  of  the 
the  exportation  is  very  plainly  spe-  Bank  of  England.     The  effect  is  a 
cified :  the  rate  of  interest  is  nused  rise  of  interest — an  increase,  as  the 
in  the  money  market,  and  therefore  article  expresses  it,  of  the  value  of 
the  function  we  are  in  search  of  must  money.    That  this  effect  will  f oUofw 
be  something  connected  with  borow-  a  sudden  loan  of  five  millions  of  gold 
ing  and  lending  in  the  money  mar-  to  Prussia  we  freely  admit  to  be 
kct     The  theory  of   international  extremely  probable:  it  would  raise 
cash  will  not  suffice  to  explain  this  the  rate  of  interest,  though  it  would 
effect ;  for  the  time  when  the  rise  of  not  increase  "  the  value  of  money." 
interest  should  occur,  would,  on  this  This  is  a  most  objectionable  phrase, 
theory,  be  the  period  when  the  in-  very  common  in  the  City,  but  one 
gots  were    bought  with  England's  which  the 'Economist' ought  to  know 
wealth.     This  is  a  very  important  bettor  than  to  sanction.     The  valne 
point  to  notice.     There  is  a  loss  of  of  money  is  its  value  in  the  shops. 
means  suffered   by  England  when  If  a  loan  of  five  or  ten  miUions  to 
she  purchases  this  cash,  although  Prussia  will  lower  the  price  <rf  a  hat 
the  loss  is  compensated,  as  in  the  from  a  pound  to  nineteen  shilHngB, 
purchase  of  all  other  commodities,  then  the  value  of  money  will  haTe 
by  the  utility  which  their  consump-  been  increased  ;  but  no  one  imagines 
tion  brings.     That  loss  tends  to  in-  that  a  loan  ever  produces  any  effect 
crease  the  difficulty  of  borrowing:  of  this  kind.     Tne  value  of  monej 
there  is  less  to  lend,  not  of  currency,  continues    unaltered.       What    the 
but,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  of  '  Economist '  and  the  City  mean  by 
goods,  of  wealth.    But  what  have  the  expression  is,  the  value  of  mon^ 
those  ingots,  which  have  been  bought  offered  on  loan — the  value  of  lend- 
and  paid  for,  to  do  with  the  rate  of  ing — the  price  obtained  for  granting 
interest,  wlien  they  are  applied  to  a  loan.     It  is  true  that  a  huqge  foreign 
tlie    service  for   which    they  were  loan    suddenly   brought    out    and 
needed?    This  is  what  we  ask  the  taken  up  in  London   would   raiae 
*  Economist' to  tell  us  in  plain  and  in-  the   rate   of   lending  considerablj. 
telligiblo  terms.    It  gives  us  this  in-  We    torn  to   the  '  Economist '  for 
formation  in  the  following  sentence :  the  cause :    it  leads,   we  are  t(dd, 
^^  If   four  or  five  millions  sterling  to  an  exportation  d   bullion,  and 
were  at  once  abstracted  from  the  thereby  diminishes  the  Bulk's  btbk- 
Bank  reserves,  with  a  prospect  of  ing   reserve.      We   thus   obtain    a 
probable  demands,  the  Bank  would  second  purpose  which  the  bullion  is 
raise  its  rate  very  considerably,  and  bought  from  the  miner  to  fulfil     A 
the  general  market  would  follow  it"  portion  of  what  is  possessed  by  the 
The  words,  *'with  a  prospect  of  pro-  Bank  is  destined  to  act  as  intema- 
bable  demands,"  are  very  hazy :  tney  tional  cash— 4o  serve  as  payment  ot 
may  mean  demands  for  advances,  or  debts  due  to  foreign  countries.    This 
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portion  is  smaU  —  just  enough  to  othor  end  d  the  world  for  a  yery  ez- 
provide  for  the  ordinary  demands  to  pensive  metal  solely  in  order  to  lock 
and  fro  of  international  trade.  Its  it  up  in  a  vaultf  even  though  it  be 
exportation  produces  no  effect  as  called  by  the  impressive  name  of  a 
gold.  The  remaining  and  larger  reserve.  Observe,  it  is  a  reserve,  or 
portion  of  the  bullion  serves  a  home  sum  which  may  be  wanted,  but  need 
purpose ;  it  acts  as  a  reserve  for  the  not  be — ^nay,  and  as  fact  demon* 
Bank ;  and  no  considerable  part  of  strates,  so  far  as  the  major  part  of 
this  portion  can  be  exported,  we  this  bullion  is  concerned,  never  in 
are  assured,  without  producing  a  wanted.  We  grant  f  uUy  tiiat  tiie  na- 
serious  effect  on  lending  and  the  ture  of  his  business  compels  a  banker 
rate  of  discount  That  is  the  the-  to  keep  a  fund  ready  for  paying, 
ory.  In  applying  this  theory,  the  in  order  to  guard  against  the  fluctu- 
^ Economist'  comforts  the  City  with  ating  and  uncertain  demands  of  his 
the  hope  that  the  Germans  may  soon  customers  for  repayments.  This  re- 
send  back  this  bullion  in  exchange  serve  is  precisely  of  the  same  gen- 
for  £ng]ish  goods,  so  that  the  dis-  eral  nature,  mutantU  mutandU,  as 
turban ce  in  the  money  market  may  the  spare  stock  of  shopkeepers,  who 
be  but  temporary ;  but  it  also  emits  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  not  having 
a  fear  that  the  King  of  Prussia  may  their  goods  when  asked  for.  But 
imitate  the  ways  of  the  Emperor  this  reserve  does  not  ^ter  into  this 
Napoleon,  and  store  up  all  the  bul-  discussion.  Five  millions  of  bullion 
lion  in  his  military  vaults  at  Berlin,  sent  to  Berlin  would  not  diminish 
Then  it  would  not  come  back  to  this  reserve  by  a  single  pound. 
England,  and  traders  must  be  pre-  When  that  operation  was  concluded, 
pared  for  a  long  duration  of  a  high  there  would  still  be  left  at  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount.  of  England  a  gigantic  amount  of  gold, 
Of  this  theory  we  remark,  in  the  which  nothing  short  of  the  panic 
first  place,  that  it  deals  with  bullion,  attending  an  invasion  of  the  country 
with  ingots  of  metal,  and  not  with  could  disturb.  Yet  it  is  this  vast 
coined  sovereigns  employed  in  car-  sum  of  untouched  and  untouchable 
rying  out  the  payments  of  English  g(4d  which  the  *  Economist'  sets  a, 
trade  at  home.  This  bullion,  by  high  store  upon  as  governing  the 
its  very  nature,  lies  deposited  in  a  fvte  of  discount— which  it  paints  as 
cellar ;  it  is  useless  for  a  single  Eng-  worth  buying  for  the  sake  of  the 
lish  or  trade  purpose  other  thui  power  it  exerts  over  the  money  mar- 
what  it  performs  when  locked  up  ket — and  which,  whilst  lying  out  of 
from  the  handling  of  men.  The  the  light  of  day  in  the  vaults,  yet 
theory  of  the  *£con6mist'  is,  that  supplies  to  the  Bank  up  above, 
these  imprisoned  ingots  act  very  magical  means  of  lending, 
powerfully  up-stairs  ;  that  the  know-  The  process  which,  it  seems,  the 
ledge  of  their  existence  in  the  vaults  *  Economist '  imagines  diis  bullion 
is  the  source  of  increased  means  for  to  carry  out,  is  to  excite  a  oalcu- 
lending.  Verily,  this  theory  is  Istion  each  day  in  the  banker's 
starthng — ^it  requires  a  very  strong  mind.  So  mi^^h  reserve  to  -  day, 
brain  to  understand  it ;  but  these  think  the  Directors  oi  the  Bank  ;  so 
banking  and  currency  authorities  much,  therefore^  we  may  lend  if  we 
always  assure  the  world  that  they  choose  —  or,  in  another  fcflfm,  so 
possess  Eleusinian  mysteries  utterly  much  we  have  to  lenkL  Now, 
dark  to  the  common  mind.  It  is  a  whether  %  banker  may  choose  to 
doctrine  difficult  to  grasp,  that  it  is  lend  is  not  %  matter  of  sciences  No 
a  wise  expenditure  to  send  to  the  two  bankers  may  think   alike   on 
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this   point,   and    the  samo    banker  cheques,  given  to  sellers  of  goods  or 

may  have  different  feelings  on  the  to  creditors  by  the  man  who  has 

point     at     different    times.      How  obtained  the  loan.    These  cheques 

much   he   has  to  lend    is  another  reach  the  Gloaring-Hoose,  and  are 

matter  altogether.     It  is  clear  that  there  met  by  other  cheques  drawn 

the  Bank  could  advance  many  mil-  by    the   person  who    receiyed  the 

lions    to   borrowerd ;  it   is  equally  first  cheques,  and  they  balance  eadi 

clear  that  it  does  not     What  can  other.     Even  if  they  did  not  baknoe 

be  the  reason  of  this  keeping  back  exactly,  the  gold  would  come  fordi 

of    supplies  from  eager  and  trust-  none  the  more.    The  bankers  who 

worthy  borrowers  t    Why  did  not  had  more  to  receive  than  to  pay  at 

the  Banks  of   England  and  France  the    Clearing  -  House  would   obtain 

lend  the  huge  treasures  which  thev  a  cheque  for  the  difference  on  the 

had  in  store  f    The  profit  on  lend-  Bank  of  England,  and  would  have  a 

ing  would  have  been  enormous.    The  larger  account  at  that  establishment 

answer  is  easy:  because  it  was  im-  The  same  fact  occurs  universally, 

possible  to  lend  this  gold,  except  for  whether  there  be  a  Glearing-Houae 

exportation ;  and  the  reason  of  this  or  not    When  the  currency  of    a 

impossibility  to  lend  it  is  that  no  one  country  is  full — ^that  is,  when  (here 

would  take  it  out    If  borrowers  had  is  coin  enough  wherewith  to  make 

carried  it  away  in  loans,  those  to  whom  ready -money  payments — all   loans 

thev  paid  it  would  have  brought  it  from    bankers  are  carried  out    hj 

htuan  instantly  ;  and  thus,  in  actual  purchases  and  sales  of  goods  whiim 

practice,  the  gold  did  not  stir;  and  balance  each  other;  and    the  real 

whatever    loans    were    made   were  action  of  the  bank  consists  in  thia, 

settled  by  accounl  and  at  the  Clear-  and  this  only,  that  they  intorpoae 

ing-Housa     The  gold  was  not  lent,  their  giiarantee  to  the  lenders.   Thmy 

and  is  not  lent     The  inference  is  l6nd  A.^s  money  to  B.,  beine  rcspon- 

irresistible   that   a   thing  which  is  sible  to  A.  that  he  shall  have  Ivbi 

never  lent  forms  no  part  of  the  lend-  money  returned   on    demand ;  iMit 

ing  fund — does  not  give  the  means  as  to  gold,  it  is  not  wanted.    A.'b 

to  the  Bank  of  lending  a  single  ad-  sales  balance  B.*s  purchasea.    We 

(litional  pound.     This  gold  is  not,  thus  reach  Uie  final  conclusion,  that 

and  never  can  be,  anything  else  than .  the  reserve  of  a  bank,  or  rather  that 

a  security.  portion  of  it  which  is  not  and  caa- 

Now,  what  is  a  security  ?  a  guar-  not  bo  used  in  actual  pajrment,  haa 

antee  for  repayment — a  motive  to  no    connection    with     its     lendiiuf 

lend,  but  not  the    thing    lent     A  power,  furnishes  no  means  for  lai£ 

security  comes  from  the  side  of  the  ing.      It  never  is  lent,   except  for 

borrower,  not    from    that    of    the  exportation;  and  that  Hct  alone  is 

lender.     A  bank  with  a  large  de-  decisive. 

posit  of  gold  in  its  vaults  may  be  But  the  knowledge  of  currency  is 

willing  to  lend  more— that  is  incon-  such,  unfortunately,  in  the  oommer^ 

testable ;  but  if  it  does  make  a  loan,  cial  and  banking  worlds,  that  reason* 

that  loan  is  shown  by  actual  fact  ing  has  little  effect  on  their  mindB. 

not  to  consist  of  gold,  but  of  some-  Let  us  appeal,  then,  to  facta,  and 

thing    else.    The    gold    may    per-  see  what  they  tell  us.     Let  us  qnes* 

suade  the  Bank  to  grant  advances,  tion  figures  as  to  the  connection  of 

1>ut  the  advances  are  not  made  in  the  amount  of  the  reserve  with  two 

f^old.     What  actually  occurs  is  this :  points:  first,  with  the  quantity  of 

The  Bank  grants  a  loan,  suppose,  loans  and  advances  granted  by  the 

of   £100,000.    It  is  taken  out  by  Bank ;  and,  secondly,  with  the  rate 
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of  discount  The  tables  published  6  and  7  per  cent  In  1866,  May 
weekly  in  the  *  Economist'  will  9,  on  the  famous  Black  fViday, 
supply  us  with  what  we  seek.  The  there  were  8  millions  more  of  gold 
year  1866  opened  with  12^  millions  in  the  Bank  reserve ;  but,  marvel- 
of  gold  and  25  millions  of  securi-  lous  as  the  '  Economist '  must  think 
ties  —  that  is,  of  loans  made,  to  it,  the  rate  has  run  up  to  9  per  cent 
traders.  In  January  and  February  Look  at  the  statement  of  June  18. 
no  noticeable  change  occurred  in  the  There  were  12  millions  of  gold,  with 
amount  of  the  gold,  yet  the  secu-  a  rate  of  5  per  cent,  in  1856;  in 
rities  —  that  is,  the  loans  advanced  1866  we  find  14^  miUions  of  gold 
by  the  Bank — varied  to  the  extent  and  a  rate  of  10  per  cent— -double 
of  not  less  than  5  millions.  In  May  the  charge  demanded  of  traders  for 
the  crisis  burst  in  full  fury.  May  discoimt  in  the  teeth  of  2|  millions 
opened  with  12 J  millions  of  gold,  of  additional  gold.  Again,  in  1856, 
In  the  course  of  the  month  there  with  the  low  discount,  14^  millions 
was  a  fluctuation  in  the  gold  which  only  were  lent  by  the  Bank ;  in 
did  not  range  beyond  1|  million.  1866,  with  double  the  rate  of  in- 
But  now  look  at  the  securi-  terest,  the  gigantic  sum  of  81^  mil- 
ties — that  is,  at  the  sums  lent  lions  was  advanced  to  the  commer- 
They  rose  from  20^  millions  in  cial  world.  The  statements  of  the 
the  first  week  in  May,  to  81  mil-  whole  year  teU  the  same  tale.  They 
lions  in  the  third — nearly  11  mil-  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  which 
lions  of  increase.  With  the  same  makes  the  rate  of  discount  depend 
reserve  practically,  the  Bank  lent  on  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  ro- 
ll millions  more  to  commerce,  serve  of  the  Bank  is  a  pure  fallacy 
Where  did  these  miUions  come  — a  fallacy  pertinaciously  insisted 
from  ?  Not  from  the  reserve.  And  on  by  the  practical  man  in  spite  of 
what  effect  had  the  amount  of  the  experience,  and  in  gross  contradio- 
reserve  on  the  loans  ?  None.  tion  with  the  most  elementary  oon- 
Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  figures  ception  of  currency.  Ho^  can  the 
presented  by  the  rates  of  discount  in  statement  of  the  *  Economist,'  that 
the  same  memorable  year,  1866 — a  ^*  the  Bank  would  raise  its  rate  very 
year  which  seems  to  have  been  pre-  considerably ''  in  consequence  of  *  a 
destined  to  test  the  worth  of  the  great  bullion  movement,  live  in  the 
City  theories  on  reserves  and  dis-  presence  of  such  facts  ?  Why  did 
counts.  The  returns  of  the  ^ Econo-  not  this  ^^considerable  rise "  occur  in 
mis^'  tell  us  that  in  the  first  week  1856,  when  the  bullion  had  been 
of  1856,  with  10^  millions  of  gold,  lowered  down  to  1(H  millions  ?  and 
the  rate  of  discount  was  6  and  7  why  were  traders  visited  with  a  rate 
per  cent  In  the  same  week  of  of  10  per  cent  in  1866,  when  4 
1866  the  gold  is  swollen  to  18  additional  millions  were  lying  idle 
millions  —  2  k  millions  more  of  in  the  reserve  ?  Let  the  *  Econo- 
reserve.  At  what  rate  is  dis-  mist '  tell  us,  if  it  can,  upon  any  in- 
count  ?  —  at  a  lower  figure,  in  telligible  principle  of  currency, 
obedience  to  the  increase  of  gold?  The  idea  of  the  reserve  will  not. 
Just  the  reverse ;  it  has  gone  up  to  therefore,  afford  any  anawar  to  the 
8  per  cent  On  March  21,  1866,  evw-recurring  question,  Why  Eng- 
the  bullion  has  reached  14^  millions  land  should  give  «way  her  own 
— an  additional  1^  million — but  wealth  to  buy  a  commodity  which 
there  is  no  change  in  the  rate  of  in-  she  k>cks  ap  in  a  cellar?  • 
terest  On  May  9,  1856,  the  bullion  But  let  us  look  «t  the  matter  in 
stood  at  9 J  millions,  with  a  rate  of  another    aspect.     Let    ua    suppose 
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these  200  millions  of  English  pounds  cognised  if  the  indemnity  was  de- 
to  have  been  all  sent  over  to  Berlin  ;  manded  in  a  million  of.  locomotiTes 
what    has   Prussia   gained   by  the  instead  of  200  millions  of  pounds. 
acquisition  of   this  enormous  sum?  Eyery  one  would  perceive  that  all 
Vast    wealth,   cries   all  the  world,  but  a  few  of  these  engines  would  bo 
But  is  that  so  ?    Lot  us  not  be  too  absolutely  worthless  to  Prussia ;  vet 
sure  of  the  fact:   it  may  be  that  a  piece  of  coin,  a  pound,  is  nouiing 
Prussia  will  have  gained  no  wealth  else  but  a  locomotive,  carrying  the 
at  all  by  the  operation.      All  de-  ownership    of    property    from    one 
pends  upon  the  use  made  of  these  man   to  another.     Whatever   PruB- 
overwhclming    streams    of    yellow  dian  gets  hold  of  these  pounds  will 
metal.     If  they  are  all  made  to  flow  be  able  to  acquire  the  goods  of  other 
into  the  military  vaults  at  Potsdam,  Prussians,  but  there  will  be  no  larger 
they  are    absolutely    worthless   till  quantity  of  goods  in  Prussia  collee- 
the  day  arises  when  armies  will  have  tively.     Benefit  cannot  be  obtained 
to  be   equipped    by    their   agency,  by  Prussia  out  of  this  immense  sum 
They  are  as  useless  as  they  were  except  by  selling  it  abroad.     A  por- 
])reviously  in  the  Califomian  mine,  tion  of    it   will    doubtless    be    ox- 
But  let  these  innumerable  pounds  changed  for  English  coal,  and  then 
see  the  light  of  day;  what  do  they  clearly    Prussia    will    have   gained. 
bring  to   Prussia?     A   quantity  of  She  will  have    acquired  an  article 
metal.      If  this  metal  is  converted  that  she  wants  and  can  consume^  and 
into  gold  chains  and  watches,  Prus-  not  a  mere  money -carriage,  of  which 
sia  is  clearly  so  much  the  richer ;  she  has  already  plehty. 
she  acquires  a    larger  quantity  of  But  it  may  be  answered  that  this 
things  fitted  to  be  enjoyed.      But  argument    proves    too    much,    and 
the  *  Economist'  has  no  such  appli-  thereby    refutes    itself.     It    wonld 
cation  of    thi ;  metal'  in    view ;    it  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
thinks  of  it  as  currency,  as  bullion  an  increase  to  the  money,  the  me- 
— in  a  w^rd,  as  means  of  buying,  tallic  currency  of  the  whole  world. 
Well,  upon  that  supposition   I  ask  would  be  no  increase  of  real  wealth, 
again.   What   has    Prussia   gained?  and  could  enrich  neither  man  nor 
Those  who  possess  the  gold  will  be  country.     We  accept  the  inference; 
able  to  buy  anything  they  please  we  affirm   that  it  is  true;   we  saj 
in  the  Prussian  shops.     Quite  true ;  that  if  the  mines  of  gold  were  more 
but  that  is  no  gain  to  Prussia.   What  prolific,  and  poured  forth  additional 
one  Prussian  will    acquire  another  millions  of  gold  coin  over  the  world, 
will  lose.     Since  this  gold  is  not  a  not  a  particle  of  benefit  would  accrue 
matter  of  enjoyment,  there  will  be  no  to  the  human  race  for  any  purpose  of 
increase  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  currency.     Qol<l  may  become  dieap- 
l^issia,  as  a  whole,  clearly  is  no  er,   and  then  its  abundance  woiud 
winner  by  the  payment  of  these  200  enable  many  people  to    have  gold 
millions.     They  can  be  used  only  as  chains  and  watches  who  now  haTO 
instruments  for  obtaining  Prussian  none.     But  in  respect  of  currenej 
goods ;  but  those  goods  were  already  there  could  be  no  gain.     The  very 
in  Prussia  before  the  indenmity  was  first  rudiments  of  the  science  of  cur- 
paid,  and  the  increase  of  the  instru-  rency  show  that  there  could  be  none. 
inent  for  moving  them  about  from  Cheaper  gold  would  only  lead  to  an 
hand   to  hand  has  not  augmented  increased  number  of  sovereigns  for 
the  stock  of  wealth.    The  truth  df  payment  of   the  same  goo£i:   the 
this  statement   would   bo    immedi-  more    numerous    sovereigns   would 
ately  obvious  and  be  generally  re-  encounter   hi^er   pricej   in   erery 
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shop.     Gold  coin  does  its  work  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  oztremelj  probable ; , 
means  of  its  value — ^that  i&  its  cost  but  we  also  say  that  it  is  not  certain 
of  production  ;  for  every  sale,  save  in  to  happen.     We   must    distinguish 
exceptional  cases,  is  an  exchange  of  between  the  several  forms  whicSi  the 
an  equal  cost  of  production  for  the  demand  may  ^sume.     The  first  case 
coin  against  an  equal  cost  of  pro-  will  be  represented  by  a  demand  of 
duction  for  the   goods.     If,    there-  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  gold  from  the 
fore,  the  coins  cost  less,  there  must  Bank  by  the  Brittsh  Government  for 
bo  more  of  them  to  equal  the  un-  removal  to  Malta  or  MontreaL     Here 
changed  cost  of  production  of  the  the. Bank  would  be  itself  the  lender, 
same  goods.     If  a  yellow  coin  cost  The  borrower  would  be  also  a  single 
no  more  to  procure  than  a  white  person,  and  could  offer  unexception- 
one,  the  sovereign  would  be  valued  able    security.     This    would  be  an 
as    a    shilling,    and  every  kind  of  application  for  the  loan  of  a  mass  of 
goods  would  sell  at  twenty  times  absolutely  useless  metal.     It  brought 
the    price.      Would    any    one    be  the  Bank  no  profit,  and  gave  nothing 
benefited  by  such  a  change  ?     There  to  the  money  market.    The  terms 
would  bo  gain  and  loss  to  individuals  of  the  loan  would  be  settled  by  a 
in    settling    past    debts  ;    but    the  negotiation  in  which  no  competition 
world  for  the  future  would  gain  no  made  its  appearance,  and  in  which 
augmentation  of  wealth.     It  is  quite  the  borrower  was  the  party  really 
otherwise  with  ordinary  commodities,  that   bestowed    advantage — for  he 
A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  would  take  nothing  away  that  was 
tea  or  wine,  or  furniture,  or  houses,  or  could  be  used.     It  is  quite  im- 
would  necessarily  bring  these    on>  possible    to    conceive   how  such  a 
joyments    within    the    reach    of    a  loan  could  raise    the    rate  of    dis- 
larger  number  of  persons ;  the  com-  count    in    the    general    market    by 
munity  would  be  richer,  would  have  a    single    shilling.      Such    a    fancy 
more  to  consiuue,  more  to  satisfy  its  could   rest    only  on  the  notion  of 
wants  and  desires.     And  so  also  it  the  reserve  of  metal  conferring  ad- 
would  be   with  coin  and  ingots,  if  .  ditional  means  of  lending,  a  notior. 
the  service  they  rendered  depended  which  we  have  shown  to  be  false  in 
on  their  physical  qualities ;  an  in-  fact  and  in  theory.     We  have  seen 
crease  of  their  number  would  be  com-  that  such  a  reserve  can  act  only  as 
pletely  analogous  with  an  increase  a  security,  not  as  a  thing  lent  or  to 
of  tea  or  meat     But  their  function  be  lent,  only  as  an  inducement  to 
is  to  furnish  value — ^to  place  in  the  the  banker  to  lend  other  and  differ- 
hands  of  a  seller  of  goods  a  definite  enjt  means  which  he  possesses, 
amount  of  cost  of  production ;  and        A  second  case  would  be  in  essence 
consequently,  if  they  become  cheaper,  identical    with    the   first,    although 
a  larger  number  would  have  to  be  varying  in  form.     The  gold  in  &e 
^ven  as  furnishing  the  same  quan-  Bank  does  not  belong  to.it^  but  to 
tity  of  value,  and  no  one  would  be  its  customers,  who  keep  accounts  in 
benefited  by  the  cheapness.  its    books.     Now  it  is  xx>noeivablc 
And    now    we    shall    be    asked  that  a  number  of  these  persona,  who 
whether  we  really  mean    to    deny  make  no  use  of  this  gold,  should  be 
that  a  sudden  demand  on  the  Bank  the  actual  lenders  of  it  on  a  foreign 
of  England  of  5  millions  of  gold  to  loan,  and  should  dmw  it  out  for  ex- 
be  sent  by  France  to  Prussia  would  portation.    In  tluacaae  also  no  reason 
produce  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  dis-  can  be  assigned,  ezeept  the  old  talc 
count   at    the   bank.     We    do    not  of  the  reserve^  why  were  should  be 
deny  the  assertion;  we  think  such  any  rise  of  diBoount     The  gold  is 
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simply  transferred  from  one  place  not    lend    it    themseWes — ^it  would 

to  another ;  nothing  else  is  changed,  have  to  be  purchased  of  them  hj 

But  neither  of  these  modes  of  ex-  funds  from  the  money  market    Bat 

porting  the  gold  is  often  met  with  there  would  be  this  vast  distiiiction 

in  actual  life.     The  process  which  between  the  loss  of  coals  (or  any 

usually  occurs  is  either  the  introduc-  other  commodity  in  use)  and  the 

tion  of  a  foreign  loan  into  the  open  loss  of  gold :    England  would  lose 

market,  or  the  action  of  some  groat  fire  millions  of  capital,  of  wealth  at 

financial  house  such  as  the  Roths-  work.     That  capital  would  migrate 

childs.    The  conditions  of  the  loan,  abroad  in  the  form  of  coals,  and  the 

in  order  to  insure  success,  must  be  diminution  of  means  thus  effected 

tempting;    an    important   profit    is  would  be  felt  over  the  hearths  and 

held  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  money  factories  of  the  whole  country.     The 

market.       Competition     then    com-  departed  gold  w(mld  leaiye  no  gap 

mences  its  powerful  action  ;   many  behind  ;    a   lump  of    useless  metu 

persons  desire  to  have  a  share  of  it,  would  be  transferred  to  a  different 

and  call  in  the  help  of  their  bankers,  locality ;  but  the  departed  coal  or 

Borrowers  at  all  the  banks  are  in-  cotton    would    hamper   industry — 

creased,  and  the  lenders,  the  banks,  would  be  pro  tnnto  a  direct  imporer- 

have  at  once  an  opportunity  for  rais-  ishment,    a   loss  of    clothing,    and 

ing  their  terms  for  advances.     It  is  indirectly  of   food,   a   lessening  of 

the  increased  ratio  of  borrowers  to  the  national  resources  of  the  wealth 

lenders,    the    active  competition  of  needed  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people. 

the  applicants  for  banking  assistance.  In  both  cases  alike  the  competition 

and  not  the  gold  exported,   which  of  the  lenders  to  the  foreigner  would 

swells  the  rate  of  interest     When  enable  the  banks  that  supplied  them 

the  loan  is  taken  up  and  its  allot-  with  means  to  raise  the  charge  or 

ments  placed,  the  demands  of  bor-  discount     But  in  the  second  case, 

rowers  cease,   and  the  rate  of  dis-  the  rise  of  interest  would  last  for  A 

count    speedily    rolls    back    to    its  much  larger  period,  because,  till  the 

former  position:  gold  has  been  ex-  exported  wealth  ha!d  been  replaced, 

ported,   but  then  it  was  a  useless  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  its 

article,  and  the  nation  has  been  en-  ability  to  sustain  labour,  would  have 

richod  by  the  operation  to  the  whole  been  impaired.     The  City  has^  for 

extent    of    the    interest,    which    is  the  most  part,   the  strangest  ideas 

annually  sent  to  England  as  the  con-  about  capital.     Its  writers  speak  of 

sideration    for    the    loan.     England  money  as  capital — and  that  is  a  true 

becomes  absolutely  the  richer  owing  notion  as  regards  the  coin  employed 

to  the  departure  of  the  gold,  by  the  for  payments  throughout  the  Goontiy 

eggs,    and    wine,   and    silks    which  — ^with  a  sufficient  spare  stock  for 

France  or  any  other  country  sends  fluctuations  in  its  use ;  but  to  treftt 

each  year.     England  has  parted  with  surplus  gold  as    capital,   espedalW 

a  perfectly  unproductive  commodity,  pieces  of  paper,  bills,  cheques,  am 

and    levies    an    annual    rent    from  lines  in  ledgers,   is  to  displsj^'tbe 

France  which  is  all  pure  profit  profeundest  ignorance  of    the  first 

There  is  further  a  most  important  elements     of     political     economy. 

matter,  which  cannot  be  too  firmly  Banks    possess    scarcely   any  capi- 

grasped.     A    sudden    loan   of    five  tal,  though  thehr  deposits  ^ve  them 

millions  of  coal  or  cotton  would,  in  the    power    of     determining    who 

the  first  place,  create  the  same  com-  shall  possess  capital,  the  commodi- 

petition  amongst  borrowers  as  a  loan  ties  in  the  country.    The  Bank  of 

of   gold.     The    coal-owners   would  England  can  decide  who  shall  be 
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the  persons  that  shall  buy  goods  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  vari- 
with  those  claims  for  money,  written  ous  persons  in  the  ledgers  of  bill- 
on the  pieces  of  paper  which  make  brokers  and  bankers  loanable  capi- 
up  some  97  parts  out  of  the  100  of  taL"  Lines  in  ledgers  capital  1! 
its  receipts ;  but  it  is  only  a  decid-  According  to  that  idea  all  the  debts 
ing  and  determining  madiine.  It  standing  in  tradesmen's  shop-books 
never  received  those  97  hundredths  <  must  be  capital  also ;  and  the  world 
in  capital,  and  it  never  employs  regards  the  utterers  of  such  defini- 
them  itself  in  acquiring  the  capital  tions  as  oracles  cm  currency !  From 
which  they  can  purchase.  If  the  what  treatise  of  political  economy 
City  knew  what  capital  is,  it  would  does  the  *  Economist'  derive  its 
never  bemoan  the  loss  of  idle  goods  definition  of  capital?  How,  if  the 
any  more  than  of  so  many  pebMes ;  *  Economist '  had  a  class  of  students 
nor  would  writers  like  the  '  Econo-  to  teach,  would  it  be  able  to  define 
mist  *  propagate  such  empty  theories  capital  in  such  a  way  as  to  include 
as,  that  gold  never  touched  in  a  *^  sums  standing  to  credit  in 
reserve,  and  never  lent,  gave  any  ledgers"?  It  would  surpass  our 
power  of  lending,  or  exerted  any  powers  to  accomplish  such  a  feat, 
action  on  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  Perhaps  the  *  Economist '  would 
money  market.  The  '  Economist '  say  that  capital  and  the  power  to 
would  'never  have  uttered  deliber-  buy  capital  are  the  same  thing.  If 
ately  such  a  climax  of  economical  that  is  so,  how  much  science  is  there 
absurdity  as  to  call  ^^  the  aggregate  in  political  economy  ? 


THE   DESCENT  OF   MAN. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  A2f  OLD  80N0. 

Air — "  Greenflleoves." 

(Darwin  loquitur,) 

**  Man  comes  from  a  Mammal  that  lived  up  a  tree. 
And  a  great  coat  of  hair  on  his  outside  had  he, 
Very  much  like  the  Dreadnaughts  we  frequently  see — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

/*  He  had  points  to  his  ears,  and  a  tail  to  his  rump. 
To  assist  him  with  ease  through  the  branches  to  jump — 
In  some  cases  quite  long,  and  in  some  a  mere  stump— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  This  mammal,  abstaining  from  mischievous  pranks, 
Was  thought  worthy  in  time  to  be  raised  from  the  ranks, 
And  with  some  small  ado  came  to  stand  on  two  shanks — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

^^  Thus  planted,  his  course  he  so  prudently  steered, 
That  his  hand  soon  improved  and  his  intellect  cleared ;. 
Then  his  forehead  enUurged  and  his  tail  disainpeired— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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*'  Tisn't  easy  to  settle  when  Man  became  Man  ; 
When  the  Monkey-type  stopped  and  the  Human  began ; 
But  some  very  queer  things  were  inyolYod  in  the  plan — 
,  Which  nobody  can  deny. 

'^  Women  plainly  had  beards  and  big  whiskers  at  first ; 
While  the  man  supplied  milk  when  the  baby  was  nursed ; 
And  some  other  strong  facts  I  could  tell — if  I  durst — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*^  Our  aborcal  sire  had  a  pedigree  too : 
The  Marsupial  system  comes  here  into  view ; 
So  we^ll  trace  him,  I  think,  to  a  Great  Kangaroo — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*'  The  Kangaroo^s  parent,  perhaps,  was  a  bird ; 
But  an  Ornithorhyncus  would  not  be  absurd : 
Then  to  frogs  and*  strange  fishes  we  back  arc  referred — 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

)  Thus  far  Darwin  has  said :  But  the  root  of  the  Tree, 
Its  nature,  its  name,  and  what  caused  it  to  be, 
Seem  a  secret  to  him,  just  as  much  as  to  me — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

''  Did  it  always  exist  as  a  great  institution  ? 
And  what  made  it  start  on  its  first  evolution  ? 
As  to  this  our  good  friend  offers  no  contribution — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  I  think  that  if  Darwin  would  make  a  clean  breast^ 
Some  Botanical  views  would  be  frankly  confessed, 
And  that  all  Flesh  is  Grass  would  stand  boldly  expressed — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  so  deliciously  sung, 
Must  have  softened  his  heart,  when  his  bosom  was  young. 
And  the  Temple  of  Nature  has  prompted  his  tongue — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

\  But  now  if  in  future  go^d  breeding  we  prize. 
To  be  cherubs  and  angels  wo  some  day  may  rise ; 
.\nd,  iiidced,  some  sweet  angels  are  now  in  my  eyes — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

-  If  this  is  our  wish,  we  must  act  with  due  care ; 
And  in  choosing  our  spouses  no  pains  we  should  spare, 
But  select  only  those  that  are  wise,  good,  and  fair — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  however  he  came  by  it,  Man  has  a  Soul, 
That  will  not  so  submit  to  despotic  control. 
As  to  make  Monks  and  Nuns  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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^  The  Bad  may  be  pretty,  the  Good  may  be  plain  ; 
And  sad  matches  are  made  from  the  lucre  of  gain ; 
So  perhaps  as  we  are  we  shall  likely  remain — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

-4<After  all,  then,  I  ask,  what's  the  object  in  view  ? 
And  what  practical  good  from  this  creed  can  ensue  ? 
I  can't  find  in  it  much  that's  both  useful  and  new — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Our  old  friend  Lucretius*  explained  long  ago 
How  the  fittest  suryive  and  the  weak  are  laid  low ; 
And  our  friends  of  the  Farm  must  a  thing  or  two  know — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

I  would  ne'er  take  offence  at  what's  honestly  meant, 
Or  that  truth  should  be  told  of  our  lowly  descent ; 
To  be  sprung  from  the  dust  I  am  humbly  content— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  this  groping  and  guessing  may  all  be  mistaken, 
And  in  sensitive  minds  may  much  trouble  awaken, 
So  I'll  shut  up  my  book,  and  go  back  to  my  B(icon\ — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 


*  Lucretius,  v.  837-877. 

f  Certainly  the  Darwinian  theory,  though  it  may  be  interesting  as  a  theory,, 
is  a  considerable  encroachment  on  Baconian  principles,  which  require  that  no* 
theory  should  be  adopted  without  an  adequate  induction  from  facts  much  more 
directed  and  complete  than  any  that  the  Darwinians  have  yet  discovered — if, 
indeed,  they  have  discovered  any  £act  at  all  that  infers  the  possibility  of  the 
transformations  which  they  promulgate. 

The  *  Botanic  Garden,*  the  work  of  old  Erasmus  Darwin,  was  more  popular 
in  its  day,  and  is  less  popular  now,  than  it  deserves  to  be.  His  '  Temple  of 
Nature/  a  poBtliumous  publication,  announces  in  "  pompous  rhyme"  nearly  the 
same  views  of  Evolution  as  those  now  in  vogue. 
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now  CAN  WE  TRUST  TIIEH? 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Lord  Palmer-  that  they  constrain  him,  to  oyerpABS 
ston,   and  we    believe  it  to  be  in  that  line,  is  morbidly  acute.     So  far 
substance  authentic,  that  discussing  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  it  would 
one    day  Mr.   Gladstone's    position  therefore  create  in  us  no  surprim 
and  future  prospects  as  a  statesman,  whatever,  if  at  any  moment  he  were 
ho  made  use  of    this    expression :  to  break  down  under  the  combined 
*' Gladstone  is  a  prodigy  in  his  way ;  pressure    of    political    foilure   and 
nothing    can    keep    him    back:   he  self-reproach.     And  if  events  occur 
must    become    Prime    Minister    of  of    weight  enough  to  huny  on  so 
this    country  sooner  or  later,   and  dire    a    private    calamity,    then  we 
the  end  ^vill  be  disastrous  both  to  may  depend   upon    it    that    public 
the    country    and    himself."    Lord  calamity  will  have  kept  pace  witii, 
Palnicrston's  prediction,  assuming  it  perhaps      preceded      it      Unfortu- 
to  have  been  uttered,  has  already  nately,  too,  the  tide  of  public  aflbire 
received   its  fulfilment  in  more  re-  seems    to    have    set     in    of    late 
spects  than  one.     Mr.  (iladstone  is  with    great  violence  in   that  direc- 
Prime    Minister    of    this    country,  tion.     What  a  humiliating  Bession 
He  has  been  so  for  better  than  two  — to  the  country  as  well  as  to  its 
years.     His    tenure    of    office    has  governors — has  already  been  that  on 
thus  far  been  sijijnalised  by  a  course  which   Parliament  entered  only  m 
of  legislation  the  boldest  and  most  weeks  ago!     The  Speech  from  the 
unconstitutional  on  record.     We  do  Throne — the  longest  and  least  g^am- 
not  think  that    tlie    most    devoted  matical  on  recora — shadowed  forth 
of  his  followers  will  contend  that  a  course  of  action  which,  in  its  most 
the  results  have  been  productive  of  important  points,  was  at  once  de- 
unmitigated    gain    to    the  country,  parted  from.     Both  positively  tnd 
Whether  or  no  the  future  of  his  negatively,  the  hopes  created  by  it 
official  life  is  to  end  in  positive  dis-  are  already  falsified.     It  would  aeem, 
aster  to  the  country  and  to  himself,  indeed,  as  if  tlie  Ministerial  mind 
is  is  not  for  us  to  guess.     Certainly  had  become  so  confused  by  the  many 
appearances  are  little  favourable  to  practical  mistakes  committed  in  the 
a   oettcr  conclusion.     The    country  recess,  that  it  was*  nciti^er  oompe- 
is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  plight  tent  to  draw  up  a  programme  sueh  ob 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  landed  it  became  the  Sovereign  to  pn^raee, 
it     Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  at  ease  in  nor  capable  of  adhering  to  its  own 
contemplating  either  the  past  or  the  plan  after  it  had  been  enundftted. 
future  of  the  country.     How  can  he  For  what  is  the  spectacle  that  meets 
beV     Mr.  Gladstone  is,  by  natural  our  gaze?    A  promise  is  given,  in 
temperament,    the    most    sensitive  terms  as  explicit  as  the  reasons  os- 
man  in    the    House  of    Commons,  signed  for  it  are  dear  and  just,  that 
Stranjre  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  the  Government  will    attempt    no- 
of  some  of  our  readers,  we  profess  thing  in  the  ni'ay  of  legislation  for 
also  oiu*  belief  in  his  perfect  con-  Ireland  this  session  whidi  shall  have 
soicntiousness.     His    perception    of  a  tendency  to  provoke  party  strife: 
the  line  which  separates  moral  right  The   Houses  scarcely  meet  for  the 
from  moral  wrong  is  morbidly  clear:  transaction  of  business  ere  Pandora's 
his   suitering,   as   often   as  circum-  box  is  opened  in  the  shape  of  s  re- 
stances  constrain  him,  or  he  assumes  quest  that  the  Commons  will  con- 
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cede  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers  a  months  ago  as  the  regenerator  of 
secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  his  office.  Brought  in  to  dry-nurse 
state  of  certain  Irish  counties  where  Sir  Henry  Storks,  that  officer  is 
crime  abounds,  and  to  suggest  some  understood  to  hare  reduced  to 
means  of  dealing  effectually  with  order  the  inorganic  atoms  out  of 
the  case.  Again,  the  announcement  which  the  new  Central  Depart- 
is  made  that  a  measure  is  in  pre-  ment  was  to  be  formed.  Bravely 
paration  for  so  manipulating  the  and  frankly  he  took  upon  himself 
military  resources  of  the  country,  as  at  the  same  time  the  oditun  of 
to  lift  us  for  ever  above  the  reach  of  a  score  of  unpopular  economies ; 
undue  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  did  in  other  respects,  and  did 
and  disgraceful  panic  on  the  other,  well,  what  may  be  described  as  the 
The  mountain  labours,  aiid  f^  mouse  dirty  work  of  the  War  Office.  Now 
comes  forth.  All  that  as  yet  seems  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Gene- 
assured  to  us  comes  to  this,  that  at  ral  Balfour  is  a  high-minded  and 
a  very  heavy  expense  to  the  country  honourable  gentleman,  who  would 
— at  a  cost  the  exact  amount  of  not  on  any  consideration  lend  him- 
which  nobody  appears  i6  know —  self  to  a  proceeding  which,  in  his 
an  end  is  to  be  put  to  the  prac-  opinion,  partook  in  the  most  remote 
tice  of  purchasing  commissions  in  degree  of  meanness.  But,  like  his 
the  army.  Meanwhile  questions  father-in-law,  the  late  Joseph  Hume, 
arise,  bearing  upon  the  sayings  and  he  is  a  rigid  economist ;  and  when 
doings  of  the  Ministers  during  the  he  sees,  or  imagines  that  he  sees, 
recess,  which  are  either  evaded  in  improvidence  in  a  public  servant,  or 
ft  very  awkward  and  disingenuous  waste  in  the  management  of  public 
manner,  or  are  answered  by  pal-  property,  he  will  come  down  upon 
pable  equivocation.  Nor  are  the  the  offender,  and  stop  at  once  the 
Queen's  servants  careful — and  this  is  progress  of  the  offence,  let  the  con- 
not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  sequences  to  individuals  be  what 
case — always  to  hold  the  same  tone  they  may.  Indeed,  so  uncompro- 
and  tell  the  same  story  on  such  occa-  misingly  is  he  understood  to  have 
sions.  The  Prime  Minister,  on  the  played  out  the  part  assigned  to  him, 
contrary,  has  more  than  once  said  one  that,  as  always  happens  in  like 
thing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  cases,  he  got  himself  an  ill  name, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  besides  here  and  there  carrying  his 
Affairs  said  another  in  the*  House  of  zeal  for  retrenchment  beyond  the 
Lords,  when  called  upon  to  account  strict  limits  of  efficiency.  Still  it 
for  the  same  blunder,  or  clear  up  the  was  not  for  those  who  put  him  for- 
same  ground  of  perplexity.  ward  in  such  a  senes  of  opera- 
But  it  is  not  thus  alone  that  the  tions  to  desert,  far  less  to  turn 
Government  has  lost  caste  of  late,  round  upon  him,  as  soon  as  the 
as  well  in  Parliament  as  out  of  it  operations  began  to  be  clamoured 
There  seems  to  be  among  its  leading  against  We  are  told — ^we  cannot 
members  an  extraordinary  lack  of  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  story — 
common  discretion.  Squabbles  have  that  more  than  a  year  aeo,.  when  the 
taken  place  in  more  than  one  public  great  work  of  cutting  down  was  in 
department,  which,  if  they  could  not  its  prime,  General  Balfour  received 
be  avoided,  ought  at  least  to  have  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his 
been  kept  secret  The  Secretary  of  superiors  that  he  walked  out  of  the 
State  for  War,  for  example,  has  fallen  office,  and  announcedT  his  intention 
out  with  Major-General  Balfour,  to  never  to  enter  it  again.  There  was,  of 
whom  he    looked    not    very  many  course,  a  great  hubbub.     Sur  Henry 
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Storks  declared  that  if  General  Bal-  an  occurrence  in  official  life  so  dis- 

f our  quitted  the  office,  he  should  quit  creditable  to  all  concerned  as  this 

it  also.    Lord  de  Grej — so  the  story  controYersy.     Nor  is  it  to  the  late 

runs — was  called  in  to  restore  peace ;  First  Lord  and  his  subordinates  ex- 

and  the  angry  General — proper  apo-  clusively  that  the  discredit  arisinff 

logics  being   tendered    to  him — ^re-  out   of    a   very    unseemly   quarrw 

sumed    his  labours.     Subsequently  attaches.     Mr.  Gladstone  must  needs 

he  received  the  honour  of  knight-  thrust   his    finger  in  Uie  pie,  and 

hood,  and  had  things  all  his  own  defiles  it    The  outlines  of  tne  story 

way.    But  alas  for  the  ingratitude  are  these. 

of    statesmen !    The    lack  of  gun-  By  the  new  constitution  of  the 

powder,  the  deficiency  of  rifles,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  First  Lord 

backward  state  of  our  forts  in  re-  centres  in  himself  all  the  power  and 

gard  to  armament — these,  with  the  all  the 'responsibility  which  under 

silence  that  prevailed  in  the  arse-  the  old  constitution  he  used  to  share 

nals,  at  once  alarmed  and  offended  with    the    other   members    of   the 

the  nation,   and  on  somebody  the  Board.    Mr.  Childers,  energetic,  im- 

blame    must   bo    thrown.     It    was  pulsive^  and  self-willed,  determined 

thrown  upon  Sir  George    Balfour,  some  tune  ago,  in  opposition  to  the 

and  he  becomes  the  scape-goat  advice  of  his  naval  colleagues,   in- 

They  manage  these  things  well,  in  eluding  the  Surveyor,  to  introduce 

one  important  respect^  at  the  War  a  new  class  of  vessel  into  the  fleet; 

OfSce.     When  they  fall  out,  they  and    the  unfortunate  Captain  was 

speak  slightingly  of  one  another,  of  in  consequence  built,  fltte^  manned, 

course,  and  the  weakest  goes  to  the  and  sent  to  sea.      Great  was  the  ex- 

woll ;  but  they  take  care  to  prevent  ultation  of   her  godfather  over  the 

their  brawls,  and  the  causes  of  them,  issues  which  attended  the  first  trial 

from  getting  into  the  newspapers,  of  this,   his  own  special  war-ship. 

Not  80  in  the  other  great  spending  She  was  a  complete  success ;  and  all 

department  of  the  State:  there  we  tlie  merit  of  bringing  her  forward, 

have  had  scandal  upon  scandal,  of  and  thereby  inaugurating  a  revolii- 

which  the  end  is  not  yet,  nor,  as  far  tion  in  naval  architecture,  belonged 

as  we  can  perceive,   is  there  any  to  him.    But   by-and-by  that    ter- 

immcdiatc  prospect  of  attaining  to  riblo     catastrophe    occurred     over 

it.    Thorns  in  the  side  of  our  great  which  the  nation  still  mouma,  and 

naval  administrator,    Mr.   Childers,  Mr.  Childers  changed  his  tone.   The 

have   been    Sir    Spencer    Robinson  experiment  had    failed,   and    failed 

and  Mr.  Reed.    These  obstinate  in-  awfully.     Why  did  the  Surveyor  of 

dividuals    persist    in    refusing    to  the  Navy  ever  permit  it  to  be  made  f 

accept    a    responsiblity   which    the  What  was  he  placed  at  Whitehall 

First  Lord,  when  it  suited  his  own  for,  except  to  provide  that  only  seft- 

purpose,  claimed  as  belonging  ex-  worthy  vessels — the  best  of    thd^ 

clusively    to    himself.     And   being  class — should  be  rated  in  the  British 

censured  by  their  chief  in  a  minute  fleet  ?    Now   we  are  not  going  to 

which  makes  its  way  into  the  *•  Times*  defend  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  who 

before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  is  quite  able  to  defend  himself ;  bot 

persons  most  deeply  affected  by  it,  we  must  say  that  it  was  neither 

they,    not    unnaturally,  insist     on  generous  nor  just  in  the  late  First 

being  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Lord  to  throw  upon  the  Surveyor 

same    medium    through    which    to  that   responsibility   for  miscarriage 

vindicate  their  character  with  the  in  an  expedient  which  he  had  osteD- 

public    We  really  do  not  recollect  tatiously  and  determinedly,  and  oa 
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every  possible  occasion,  claimed  for  signs  of  impatience.  He  and  the 
himself,  so  long  as  the  experiment  First  Lord  did  hot  alwajs  see  things 
promised  to  be  successful.  But  this  through  the  sam^  medium,  and  ru- 
is  not  all.  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  mours  of  a  second  resignation  got 
Gladstone,  between  them,  stand  abroad.  These,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
chargeable  with  inflicting  on  Sir  stone  eagerly  contradicted  in  the 
Spencer  Robinson  a  very  cruel  and  House  of  Commons,  assuring  the 
irreparable  wrong  in  connection  with  House  that  an  abler  and  more 
his  professional  prospects.  The  thoroughly  honest  public  servant 
absurd  regulation  which  denies  to  than  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  never 
service  at  the  Admiralty — where,  lived.  By-wid-by  came  the  loss  of 
more,  one  would  think,  than  any-  the  Oflptftiii ;  then  a  long  interview 
where  else,  officers  might  be  ex-  between  the  First  Lord  and  the 
pected  to  become  masters  of  their  Surveyor  of  the  Navy ;  then  a  mem- 
profession — a  claim  to  be  retained  orandum  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
on  the  Active  List,  compelled  Sir  interview,  drawn  up  by  the  First 
Spencer  Robinson,  in  December  last,  Lord  and  handed  to  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
to  choose  between  following  his  own  and  finally,  a  minute  censuring 
inclinations  and  remaining  where  the  Surveyor  in  the  strongest 
he  was.  The  command  at  Sheer-  terms.  Tma  done,  Mr.  Childers 
ness  was  vacant  He  had  all  but  again  quits  England  in  search  of 
completed  his  ten  years  ashore,  the  health  which  we  are  glad  to 
The  First  Lord  offered  him  the  com-  find  is  returning  to  him.  But  he 
mand,  but  added  that  his  retirement  had  not  left  his  work  incomplete, 
from  the  Admiralty  would  be  an  Mr.  Gladstone  opens  a  correspond- 
irreparable  loss  to  himself  and  to  ence  with  the  Surveyor  of  the 
the  Service.  What  could  a  gentle-.  Navy,  and  annoimces  to  him  that 
man  so  circumstanced  do?  Sir  his  resignation  has  been  accepted, 
Spencer  Robinson  postponed  both  very  considerately  leaving  Sir  Speo- 
personal  inclination  and  the  hon-  cer  to  fix  the  precise  date,  within 
ourable  ambition  of  rising  in  reasonable  limits,  of  his  actual  re- 
his  profession  to  the  public  good,  tirement  from  office.  It  is  to  no 
and  accepted  a  second  tenure  of  purpose  that  the  Surveyor  replies 
office  as  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  to  that  he  has  not  resigned,  that  he 
which  a  Junior  Naval  Lordship  was  never  did  resign,  nor  had  any  inten- 
attached.  ^  tion  of  resigning.  Mr.  Childers^s 
Mr.  Childers  had  given  little  written  memorandum  tells  a  dif- 
satisfaction,  either  to  his  naval  col-  ferent  tale,  and  to  that  the  Prime 
leagues  or  to  the  Service,  by  assum-  Minister  adheres,  ^nd  here  comes, 
ing,  as  he  did,  the  command  of  the  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
Channel  Fleet.  Whether  or  not  cident  of  all.  Sur  Spencer  Robin- 
any  criticisms  uttered  on  that  eccen-  son,  being  still  in  office,  asks  leave 
trie  act  were  repeated  to  him,  we  to  publish  a  minute  which  he  had 
cannot  tell ;  but  not  long  after  his  drawn  up  in  reply  to  Mr.  Childers's 
return  from  the  cruise,  the  harmony  minute,  already  gone  the  round  of 
of  the  Office  in  Whitehall  appears  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Gladstone  ad- 
to  have  been  disturbed.  Mr.  Reed  mits  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
sent  in  his  resignation.  He  was  be  fair, — indeed  that  Sir  Spencer  has 
prevailed  upon  to  recall  it:  he  did  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  pub- 
60,  serving  a  little  longer  in  his  licity  in  vindicatioi^  of  his  charac- 
place,  and  by-and-by  withdrew,  ter.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests 
Sir    Spencer    Robinson    also    gave  that,  in  order  to  avoid  establishing 
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an  incoDVonient  precedent,  Sir  manifestlj  unfit  to  be  at  the  head 
Spencer  Robinson  will  do  well  to  of  afiairs  in  a  great  country  like  thia. 
fidsify  the  date  of  his  own  docu-  We  will,  however,  look  beyond  these 
ment !  1  Whether  this  remarkable  departmental  and  financial  mistakes, 
correspondence  is  ended,  or  what  and  ask,  What  have  her  Majestjr'B 
Unc  of  action,  if  any,  may  be  Ministers  done  for  England  or  lor 
expected  to  arise  out  of  it,  we  do  Europe  during  a  crisis  the  most 
not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  momentous  that  has  occurred  in  tiie 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Admiralty  world^s  history  ?  Let  us  see. 
have  been  terribly  damaged,  not  It  will  be  in  the  rcader^s  recoUee- 
with  the  Opposition  only,  for  that  tlon  that  over  since  1867  a  feeling 
would  go  for  little,  but  with  their  of  intense  uneasiness  in  regard  to 
own  friends,  by  the  whole  proceed-  the  future  filled  all  thoughtful  minds, 
ing.  Honest  Radicals — and  honest  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
Radicals  there  are— cannot  bolt  such  tinent  Everybody  felt  that  the 
things  as  garbled  quotations,  secret  reign  of  peace  was  at  an  end.  The 
memoranda,  and  invitations  to  change  lesser  strifes  in  which  Italy  and 
the  dates  of  semi-official  documents.  Denmark  played  their  parts  had 
And  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  opened  the  door  to  a  greater ;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  with  Austria,  measuring  her  strength  with 
his  clear  perception  of  right  and  Prussia,  went  down.  There  remained 
wrong,  and  his  very  tender  con-  after  this  only  three  great  militsiy 
science,  be  not  more  put  out  by  this  Powers,  each  jealous  of  the  other 
fracas  and  its  consequences  than  two,  and  all  alike  aspiring  to  give 
he  cares  to  confess  even  to  the  wife  some  day  or  another  the  law  te 
of  his  bosom.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  Europe.  One  of  these  Powers— 
of  Somerset,  an  old  colleague  of  the  Russia  —  was  indeed  understood  to 
I^me  Minister,  has  taken  the  mat-  be  as  yet  indisposed  to  active  open- 
ter  up,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  op-  tions.  She  had  a  long  lee-way  of 
position  which  tlie  Government  preparations  to  make  up;  and  ber 
could  oficr,  has  got  his  committee  policy — the  same  now  that  it  has 
of  inquiry  in  the  Lords.  Wo  anxi-  ever  been — ^indisposed  her  to  take  a 
ously  await  the  report  of  that  com-  side  openly  in  such  differences  as 
mittee,  and  the  publication  of  the  mi^ht  arise  in  the  West  But  the 
evidence  —  as  yet  kept  secret  If  attitude  of  France  towards  Prussia^ 
the  rumours  which  reach  us  be  true,  and  of  Prussia  towards  France,  ooiild 
it  will  prove  a  most  instructive  docu-  not  be  mfttaken.  Both  counted  on 
ment  a  speedy  rupture;  and  each  in  its 
These  may  be  said  to  be  matters,  own  way  made  ready  for  a  stnig^ 
after  all,  of  very  secondary  import-  which  must  determine^  as  both  keen- 
ance.  We  do  not  so  regard  them,  ly  felt,  their  relative  places  as  great 
True,  they  affect  individuals  more  nations  for  many  a  day  to  come, 
tlian  they  affect  the  State.  But  the  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  then 
individuals  afiected  by  them  are,  be  was  an  ominous  lull  in  militaxy  pre- 
it  remembered,  her  Majesty's  Minis-  parations  on  the  Continent — Just 
ters ;  and  if  her  Majesty's  Ministers  after,  through  the  skilful  manage* 
be  either  incapable  of  seeing  what  ment  of  the  present  Lord  Derby, 
is  right  in  their  dealings  with  one  the  Luxembourg  misunderstandi^ 
another,  ot,  seeing,  are  so  little  mas-  had  been  got  rid  of,  that  Mr.  G]a£ 
ters  of  themselves  as  not  to  be  able  stone  acceded  to  office.  His  mind 
to  adhere  to  what  is  right  at  some  was  too  much  engrossed  with  plans 
sacrifice  of  private  feeling,  they  are  of  domestic  legislation  to  take  anj 
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account  whatever  of  what  might  be  Colonies  were  denuded  of  their  gar- 
going  on  abroad.  France  and  Prus-  risons ;  and  twenty  thousand  trained 
BiA  were  free,  so  far  as  he  was  con-  soldiers  were  sent  about  their  busi- 
cemed,  to  fall  out  or  to  keep  the  ness,  most  of  them  to  b^  their 
peace  as  best  suited  their  private  bread. 

humours.  He  had  not  forced  his  From  the  dream  of  security  into 
way  into  Downing  Street  for  any  which  his  Parliamentary  successes 
such  Quixotic  purpose  as  that  the  had  lulled  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
legitimate  influence  of  England  suddenly  awakened  by  tidings  which 
should  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  came  from  abroad.  There  was  war 
mankind  at  large.  His  views  did  between  Prussia  and  France;  and 
not  extend  beyond  strictly  domestic  Belgiiim,  threatened  by  both  Powers, 
matters.  He  had  the  Established  sent  urgent  messages  to  inquire 
Chiu*ch  to  pull  down  in  Ireland ;  whether,  in  the  event  of  her  neutra- 
he  had  the  tenure  of  land — both  in  lity  being  violated,  England  would 
its  ownership  and  its  occupancy — to  give  her  the  support  which  by 
revolutionise  in  that  part  of  the  treaty  she  was  bound  to  render.  Ot 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  he  had  what  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Gran- 
pledged  himself  to  his  would-be  ville  told  us  respecting  their  efforts 
constituents  in  Lancashire  —  who,  to  prevent  the  breaking-out  of  hos- 
infatuated  men  as  they  were,  refused  tilities,  we  need  not  take  any  ac- 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  him —  count  Nobody  questions  the 
that  his  first  official  act  would  be  truth  of  their  stat^ents  :  they 
to  reduce  both  the  navy  and  army  remonstrated,  they  advised,  they 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  warned ;  but  they  did  not  go «  step 
lighten  thereby  the  load  of  tax-  farther,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
ation  which  the  people  carried.  He  they  had  disarmed  England,  and 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the  were  therefore  incapable  of  forbid- 
electors  of  Lancashire  of  his  own  ding  what  they  idly  deprecated, 
merits,  but  he  did  succeed  in  becom-  But  their  conduct  towards  Belgium 
ing  Prime  Minister.  Greenwich,  admits  of  no  excuse.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alderman  when  questioned  on  that  head,  de- 
Salomons,  provided  him  with  a  clined  to  answer.  We  cannot  state 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  certainty,  because  the  occasion 
and  she  reaped  her  reward.  Mr.  never  arose ;  but  our  belief  is,  that, 
Gladstone  faithfully  redeemed  his  in  ^ite  of  Lord  Granville* s  protes- 
pledges.  The  Irish  Church  went  tations  to  the  contrary,  not  a  man 
by  the  board ;  the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  have  crossed  the  sea  from 
became  law.  Dockyards  were  closed ;  England  had  Belgium  been  invaded 
artificers  paid  off;  and  the  strength  either  by  the  French  or  the  €^er^ 
of  the  army  reduced  by  a  process  mans.  Be  that,  however,  as  .it  may, 
which  dislocated  and  rendered  it  the  fact  to  be  noticed  is  this,  the 
thoroughly  inefficient  in  all  its  bad  practice  of  which  we  have 
parts.  The  two  former  triumphs  elsewhere  spoken  as  peculiar  to  Mr. 
waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parlia-  Gladstone's  Administration,  whereby 
*•  mentary  labours  during  the  ses-  the  representative  of  the  (Joverr- 
sions  of  1868-69  and  1869-70,  the  ment  in  the  House  <^  Commons 
two  latter  became  consummated  in  says  one  thing,  and  the  represeh- 
the  early  part  of  1870.  By  the  tative  of  the  GovBmment  in  the 
month  of  June  in  that  year.  Wool-  House  of  Lords  says  another,  began 
wich  Dockyard  was  shut  up  ;  as  early  as  July  of  Ugt  year.  That 
Deptford  Dockyard  was  sold ;   the  it  has  been  very  faithfully  persever- 
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ed  in  ever  since,  we  shall  take  occa-  20,000  recruits  were   not   brought 

sion  to  show  as  we  go  on.  under  the  colours   simultaneooaly. 

With  the  astounding  events  that  They  came    in    driblets,   insomudi 

gave  their  character  to  the  months  that  probably  one-half  of  them  were 

which  intervened  between  the  pro-  only    beginning    their    preliminuy 

roeition    of    Parliament    in    July  driU  when  he  made  his  speech  at 

1870,    and    its    meeting    again    in  Oxford ;  and  of  the  rest  not  a  tenth 

February  last,  we  are  not  here  inti-  part  had  as  yet  taken  their  placee 

mately  concerned.     They  have  left  a  in  the  ranks.    Now  men  so  cireum- 

mark  upon  the  world's  histoi^  never  stanced,  however  brave  and  strong; 

to  be  erased.   But  to  us  their  mterest  are  useless  as  soldiers — -just  aa  the 

turns  mainly  upon   the   fact,   that  wretched  levies  which  M.  Gambetta 

they  help  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  sent  against  the  Prussians  proted 

of  the  characters  and  capacities  of  themselves  to  be.     Finally,  Mr.  Gud- 

the  men  by  whom  the  country  is  at  well,  whether  by  design  or  otherwisi^ 

this  moment  governed.     One  conse-  omitted  a  very  important  item  firain 

auence  of  the  great  war  was  to  make  his  statement.  He  forgot  to  take 
le  nation  impatient  of  the  unwise  account  of  the  casualties  m  the  rankf 
parsimony  which  had  been  applied  which  five  or  six  months,  even  in 
to  its  military  resources.  People  peace-time,  occasion.'  We  must 
saw  so  strongly  that  a  mistake  had  therefore  deduct  from  the  20,000 
been  committed  in  weakening  the  young  men  taken  on  at  least  7000 
army  by  20,000  men,  that,  just  that  were  needed  to  fill  the  gUM 
before  Parliament  rose,  Mr.  Cardwell  caused  by  death  and  ordinary  dia- 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  a  supple-  charges.  Hence  we  cannot  in  real- 
men  tary  grant  of  two.  millions  with  ity  count  on  more  than  18,000  fll- 
which  to  make  good  that  deficiency,  drilled  men  as  added*  to  the  foroe 
This  was  in  July.  In  December,  if  which  was  available  previously  to 
we  recollect  right  —  at  all  events,  the  late  increase:  in  other  worda^ 
some  five  months  or  more  after  the  we  are  by  7000  men  weaker  than 
money  had  been  voted — Mr.  Cardwell  we  were  last  July,  after  expending 
boasted  to  his  constituents  in  Oxford  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  money 
that  the  entire  force  was  raised,  in  tempting  18,000  raw  recruits  to 
Now,  if  Mr.  Cardweirs  statements  take  the  ])lace  of  20.000  yoteran 
were  true  to  the  letter — which,  with-  soldiers.  Mr.  Cardwell  is  the  laai 
out  charging  him  with  wilful  mis-  man  among  the  members  of  the  pr^ 
statement  of  facts,  wo  venture  to  sent  Administration  whom  we  wouM 
doubt — where  would  have  been  the  charge  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of 
ground  of  boasting?  Five  or  six  falsifying  facts  in  order  to  gain  an 
months  are  required  b}'  us  to  get  object;  but  his  language  both  at 
20,000  recruits  together.  Why,  Oxford  and  in  the  House  of  Goin> 
the  war  between  Germany  and  mons  is,  to  say  the  least^  disingenn- 
France,  counting  from  the  first  inter-  ous  on  this  head.  He  made  a  peat 
change  of  defiances  to  the  signing  mistake,  and  he  knows  it  Why 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  lasted  should  he  hesitate  to  admit  the  faot| 
only  seven  months.  These  are  not,  doing  his  best  at  the  same  time  to 
therefore,  times  in  which  nations,  make  amends  for  it  f 
anticipating  a  possible  and  sudden  We  come  now  to  the  session  itself 
call  to  arms,  can  wait  five  months  or  which  opened,  as  our  readers  will  r^ 
five  weeks  in  order  to  put  them-  collect,  on  the  9th  of  February  Inst 
selves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  But  The  long^  ramblinz,  and  ungrammi^ 
this   is    not   alL      Mr.    Cardwell^s  tical  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  not 
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such  as  to  challenge  opposition,  when  I  have  been  told,  since  his  death;  that 

the  Address  in  reply  came  to  be  moved,  he  never  attached  value  to  the  neu- 

It  gave,  however,  to  Mr.  Disraeli  an  tralisation.     Again,  I  do  not  speak 

opportunity,     which    he    promptly  from  direct  communication,  but  I  have 

seized,  of  criticising  the  conduct  of  }^^  ^^^^  that  Lord  Palmerston  always 

her  Majesty^s  Minilters  during   the  ^^^^  ^P^'l  the  neutralisation  as  an 

reftPRR      Amonff  othpr  nnints  assAilod  arrangement  which  might  be   main 

recess     Among  otner  pomte  assauea  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  limited  number  of  years, 

was    the   attitude  assumed   by  the  ^^^  ^^1^1^^  ^^^  its  character,  it  was 

Government  m   consequence  of   an  impossible  to  maintain  permanently." 

announcement  from  St    Petersburg  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  circumstances  eon- 

that  Russia  did  not  intend  to  hold  ^ectedwith  these  declarations  which 

herself   any  longer   bound   by  that  ^„^  .    -v,^^  „♦  ♦!,«  ^^^^„4.  «  ««^„ 

condition    in    the    Treaty    of    1856  »»r  ow!L    »^H  ?^.X    i  iF^n* 

which   neutrahsed  the   Slack    Sea.  ^""^  cJ^a^cter,  «ind  fully    as  it  ap- 

This,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  ably  pointed  ^^  ^^  ^.e^^p^sed^llsXh^ 

out.  was  tantamount  to  the  abroica-  •    .<          ••.•    •   •'          ,•,_     . 

uu.,  n  ao  u»iiu.iiiuuu..  «v  vuo  »u.»|g<.  j   ^     pohtical  iiomorahty  of  our 

tion  of  the  Treaty  altogether ;   and  t  Lj.  .       r     xv    g' ^    j^ 

the  English  Government,  in  consent-  ^^    Conference,  to  which  the  En? 

mg  to  a  conference  on  the  subject^  Government  had  weakly  agreed 

forgot  what  was  due  to   their  omi  ^       .                        th^sole 

honour  and    that    of    the   countiT.  ^.„„^  ^^   x^'  Jl^*;r,«  «.««    ♦«    «^« 
ic    ni  J  i.         t.    L  A                    jL  cause  of   its   meetmg  was   to   con- 
Mr.  Gladstone  started  up  m  a  rae:e,  ^j      xu     •      i     x                  .«_       ax 
A  ™^°*^"^  D«**vcvA  up  *xi  •  i«*g^,  g^^      ^j^^  msolent  message  from  St 

and  after  severely  animadverting  on  t>^x^^k«^    ♦/*  «rK;^ii  \?,«    i?.x*^?.^ 

othernisRae-esinMr  Disrapli'sfineech  Petersburg,    tO   which    our    Foreign 

otnerpassagesinMr.Uisraelisspeecn,  ^^^^^^    -^  ^  moment  of  unusual 

proceeded  to    notice  the  charge  of  ^^          \^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^            , 

truckling  to  Russia  in  these  words:-  ^.^^^   reply.     Now    what    could 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman  *^e  assembled  diplomatists  make  of 

has  discussed  at  great  length — perhaps  Mr.    Gladstone's    statement,    except 

at  greater  length  than  was  necessary  that  the  First  Minister  of  the  English 

on  an  occasion  of  tliis  kind — the  Cri-  Crown  put  no  store  whatever  upon 

mean  war.    He  said  that  one  valuable  tliat  condition  of  the  Treaty  of  1866 

result  of  that  war  was,  the  neutralisa-  which    Russia    had    determined    to 

tion  of  tlio  Black  Sea,  and  that  when  violate,      and     that    England     was 

we  received  the  note  of  Prince  Gort-  y^ady,  at   Mr.   Gladstone's   bidding, 

chakoff  stating  that  m  consequence  of  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ;^           quantity?    That 

^f  ttl^Zv  T™  i  w«^^^^^  the  members  of  the^Confertnce  did 
oi  tlie  treaty,  she  was  no  longer  bound  .  ^  x  »r  /-n  j  ^  »  j  i 
to  observe  its  stipulations  with  refe-  ??  interpret  Mr.  Gladstone  s  declara- 
rence  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  ought  to  P^^  ^he  event  has  proved.  There 
have  warned  her  that  she  must  take  is  an  end  to  the  neutralisation  of 
the  consequences ;  and  what  the  con-  ^e  Black  Sea ;  and  Lord  Granville 
sequences  are  in  this  case  there  can  be  boasts  that  in  yielding  that  point 
no  doubt  whatever.  But  the  right  England  has  had  her  own  way  in 
honourable  gentleman  says  that  the  the  Conference.  Bad  enough  this, 
Treaty  of  1856,  if  it  produced  nothing  as  far  as  the  honour  of  this  country 
else,  produced  one  result  of  the  utmost  ig  concerned,  involving  material  con- 
value,  a^d  of  the  most  vital  import-  sequences,  the  unportance  of  which 
ff  ^i""  l^L  ''^^Tl^^^  neutralisation  of  ^^^  -^  jue  tune.  But  just 
the  Black  Sea  That  was  never  as  far  observe  how  it  tells  upon  the  per- 
as  I  know,  the  view  of  the  British  ^^^^*'^  "^^  *™»  i*i/vi»  *««  ^/w* 
Government.  In  this  House,  in  the  sonal  characters  of  our  rulers, 
year  1856, 1  declared  my  confident  con-  .  Mr.  Gladstone  s  assertions  respect- 
viction  that  it  was  impossible  to  main-  "ig  "i®  views  of  the  Government  m 
tain  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  1866,  and  the  opinions  of  Lords 
Sea.  I  do  not  speak  from  direct  com-  Clarendon  and  Palmerston,  in  regard 
munication  with  Lord  Clarendon,  but  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
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neutrality  of   the  Black    Sea,  came  Palmerston    opinions    which    ther 

upon  us  all  like  a  thunderclap.     We  never    held,  and   statements  which 

had  laboured  under  the  delusive  be-  they  never  uttered.     But/  he   does 

lief  that  the  neutralisation  of   the  these  things  in  the  cause  of  petce ; 

Black   Sea  was  the  one  advantage  because    the    truth    plainly  spoken 

gained  by  our  success  in  the  Crimean  would  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 

war,  and  that  both  Lord  Clarendon  Conference ;  nay,  mi^ht  lead  to  wsr. 

and  Lord  Palmerston  had  regarded  He    is  found    out,   it  is  true,   and 

it  as  the   key-stone  of  the   Treaty,  the    consequences     are,     that     his 

Lord  Cairns,  among  others,   enter-  own  Minister  for  Foreign  Afikirs  is 

taincd   this   opinion,  and   took   the  obliged    to    contradict    him.      Hour 

earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  it  can  we  trust  a  man  whose  code  of 

in  the  House  of  Lords.     Mr.  Gmd-  morals  is  such,  that  it  offers  no  im- 

stone^s  Foreign  Secretary,  being  ap-  pediment  to    the    postponemmt    of 

pealed  to,  admitted  that  Lord  Cairns  truth  to  convenience  ?    But  we  hmve 

was  right     He,  Lord  Granville,  had  not  yet  done  with  this  part  of  our 

never  heard  that  either  Lord  Claren-  subject     Soon  after  the  recdpt  of 

don   or    Lord    Palmerston   thought  Count  GortchakofTs  despatch,   uid 

lightly  of  the  neutralisajtion  of  the  while     Lord     Granville's      spirited 

Black  Sea.      He  knew,  on  the  con-  reply  was  still   on    the  road  to    St 

trary,   that    negotiations  for    peace  Petersburg,   ^fr.    Odo  Russell,    the 

were  broken  oflT  at  Vienna  because  honest  and  able  Under-Secretary  of 

Russia  refused  to  accept  this  partic-  State  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was  sent 

ular  condition,  and  that  she  yielded  to  Versailles  to  consult  with  Count 

the  point  at  lust  on\y  when  convinced  Bismark    in   regard   to   the  coane 

that  her  resources  were  unequal  to  which  it  might  be  necessary  under 

a  continuance  of  the  war.     Mr.  Glad-  existing    circumstances    to    pursuei 

stone,  had,  therefore,  gone   beyond  Why  the  Minister  of  Prussia,  which, 

the  mark  in  asserting  as  facts  matters  when  all  is  said,  had  been  nothing 

of  which  he  could  have  had  no  cog-  more   than   neutral   in  the  war   ra 

nisance.     For  Mr.   Gladstone,  when  1854-56,  should  have  been  appealed 

he  made  the  speech  in  185G  to  which  to  for  advice  or  assistance  in  the 

in  1871  he  referred,  was  not  in  the  complication,  we  have  never  heard 

Government  at  all.     He  had  seceded  a    plausible    reason    assigned.      No 

from    it  and  gone   into   Opposition  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  reaBona, 

soon  after  the  evil  consequences  of  and  perhaps  we  might  make  a  good 

his  own  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's  guess  at  them  if  we  chose ;  but  t&tia 

mismanagement  at  the  Treasury  be-  neither  here  nor  there.     Tt  is  with  Mr. 

gan  to  make  themselves  felt     Here,  Odo  RusselFs  manner  of  fulfilling 

then,   are    two  very    curious    illus-  his  mission,  and  with  the  incidenta 

trations  of  the  novel  views  of  public  arising  out  of  it,  that  wc  are  ooo- 

and   private  honour  which   are  be-  cemed.     The  Government  had  been 

finning    to    be    entertained    among  requested  to  instruct  Parliament  on 

[inisters   of   the  Crown.     It   suits  the    former    of    these    heads;    mnd 

the  purposes  of  the  head  of  the  Ad-  papdrs  were  printed  and  laid  upon 

ministration   to   misstate  two  facts,  tlie  table  explanatory  of  the  miaaian 

and  he  misstates  them.     He  tries  to  and  its   objects.     Among   the   reat 

make  the   House  of   Commons  be-  appeared  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Odo 

lieve  that  words  spoken  by  a  private  Russell,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that 

Member   in    1850  were   spoken   by  in  conference  with  the  German  Olian* 

a  Member  of  tlie  Government     He  cellor  he  had  taken  occasion  to  point 

attributes  to  Lords  Clarendon  and  out  "that  the  question  raisea  by 
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Russia  was  of  such  a  nature  as,  in  tions  in  speaking  to  Count  Bismark 

its  present  statei,  would  compel  £ng-  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  war 

land,  with  or  without  allies,  to  go  between  England  and  Russia  on  ac- 

to  war    with    Russia."     We    need  count  of  the  violation  of  the  Treaty 

scarcely  add  that  this  particular  des-  of  1856. 

patch  from  Mr.  Russell  had  no  busi-  A  few  days  passed,  and  Mr.  Dis- 

ness  to  be  where  members  found  it  raeli  returned  to  the  charge.     He 

Its  insertion  among  the  documents  blamed    Mr.    Gladstone    for    many 

prepared  for  the  ^ification  of  Par-  tilings ;  and  for  this,  among  the  rest, 

liament  was  a  lamentable  mistake,  that  ^*  he  had  thrown  over  his  own 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  which  agent."     Mr.  Russell,  he  observed. 

Lord  Granville  and  Mr.    Gladstone  could  not  have  possibly  threatened 

desired  was  to  make  confidants  of  war  had  not  the  Government  which 

the  Legislature  and  the  public  on  he  represented  authorised  him  to  do 

any   subject  touching  a  matter  of  so.     Any  other  course  of  conduct 

such  extreme  delicacy.     It  is  easy  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  com- 

to  understand,  therefore,  how  angry  mon-sense,   besides  committing  the 

both  must  have  been  when  the  omin-  Government  to  a  policy  from  fol- 

ous  terms  of  Mr.  Russell^ s  communi-  lowing  up  which  it  could  not  with- 

cation  confronted  them  in  the  Blue-  honour    escape.      What   followed  ? 

book.     But  the  mischief  was  done,  Mr.  Gladstone,  afraid,  as  it  seemed, 

so  all  that  remained  for  them  was  to  repeat  his  negation,  yet  shrinking 

to  consider  how  the  unfortunate  dis-  from  a  frank  avowal  of  the  truth, 

closure  might  be  rendered  as  little  went    into    a    long    argument    to 

damaging  to  themselves  as  possible,  prove  that  diplomatists  are  justified 

Their  first  impulse  was  to  deny  that  in  exercising  their  own   discretion 

Mr.  Odo  Russell  had  any  authority  even  to  the  use  of  threats,  if  by 

to  speak  as  he  did.     Hence,  when  threat^iing  they  see  reason  to  believe 

Sir  John  Hay  addressed  a  question  that  they  will  carry  their  point    But 

to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject,  Mr.  as  to  committing  the  Government 

Gladstone  was  ready  with  his  reply :  which    they    represent,    that    is    a 

'^  The  argument  used  by  Mr.  Odo  groundless  assertion.     No !    Threats 

Russell  was  not  one  which  had  been  used  to  gain  a  special  end  are  mere 

dictated  by  her  Majesty's  Govern-  fulmina  bruta.      If    they   succeed, 

ment'^     A  thoroughly  Gladstonian  good  and  well ;  the  diplomatist  has 

expression,    thus    vibrating,    so    to  earned  a  civic  crown.    If  they  fail,  he 

speak,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  loses  caste  both  with  his  own  and 

and    capable   of    being    interpreted  the  rival  Government ;  but  his  own 

vnth  a  leaning  in  either  direction  as  Government  is  not  bound  to  save  his 

should  best  suit  the  convenience  of  credit  by  carrying  his  threats  into 

the   speaker.     Mr.   Gladstone,  how-  effect,   unless   circumstances  other- 

ever,  as  we  all  know,  finds  it  difBcult  wise  recommend  the  proceeding, 

to  reply  to  a  question  on  any  subject  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  explaba- 

without  surrounding  his  answer  with  tion  only  made  matters  worse.     It 

a  multiplicity  of  words — some  relev-  was  torn  to  pieces,  demolished,  and 

ant,  others  the  reverse.     And  words  hooted    down.       Is     he     brought 

were  not  spared  on  this  more  than  thereby  to  the^d  of  his  resources  ? 

on  other  occasions.    But  they  neither  Far  from  it  IpThe  real  fact  was, 

added  to  the  strength  of  the  denial  that    Mr.   Odo  Russell    had   never 

just  quoted,  nor  took  away  from  it  spoken  of  going  to  war  with  Russia 

He  left  the  House  to  believe  that  Mr.  at   alL       He    fully    explained    to 

Russell  had  exceeded   his  instruc-  Count  l^smark   the  terms  of   the 
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Treaty  of  1856 ;  whereupon  Count  we  do  not  care  to  specify,  they  hung 
Bismark,  and  not  he,  gave  to  tiiem  their  heads  and  were  silent 
the  interpretation  which  had  so  Being  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
much  startled  the  House  of  Com-  Odo  Russell's  sayings  and  doings, 
mons.  Did  the  House  doubt  this?  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete 
He  would  read  the  despatch  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  transao- 
thc  hearing  of  me&bers,  and  leave  tions  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  be- 
them  to  judge  whether  or  no  the  fore  turning  our  attention  to  the 
views  which  he  took  of  its  purport  course  of  domestic  legislation  as 
were  correct.  He  read  the  despatch,  Ministers  have  thus  far  directed  it 
accompanying  the  operation  vnth  Paris,  subdued  by  famine  and  dis- 
a  running  comment.  It  was  a  sorry  appointed  in  its  hopes  of  relief  from 
spectacle  to  witness.  Nobody  in  without,  was  imable  to  hold  out 
the  House  believed  him, '  not  even  longer.  The  terms  of  a  capitulation 
his  colleagues  sitting  on  the  same  were  signed,  and  an  armistice  was 
bench  with  himself.  Not,  yet,  how-  entered  into  with  a  view  of  enabling 
ever,  was  the  cup  of  degradation  France  to  get  a  Constituent  Assem- 
drunk  to  the  dregs.  A  few  days  bly  together  and  treat  for  peace.  It 
subsequently  there  arrived  another  had  been  the  constant  boast  of  her 
despatch  from  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  though  un- 
which  could  not  bo  burked.  That  able  to  stop  the  war  while  in  pro- 
gentlenitfn,  having  read  in  Versailles  gress,  they  were  prepared,  as  soon 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  arising  as  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to 
out  of  Sir  John  Hay's  question,  step  in  and  use  their  best  efforts  to 
considered  himKclf  bound,  as  a  man,  bring  about  peace  on  terms  honour- 
of  honour,  to  tell  the  truth.  Without  able  to  both  parties.  The  Frendi 
waiting  to  be  asked  for  an  explana-  Government  was  no  sooner  put  in 
tion,  he  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  possession  of  the  outlines  of  the 
he  distinctly  stated  that  the  words  conditions  which  Germany  had  de- 
commcnted  on  in  the  House  of  termined  to  exact,  than  it  communi- 
Commons  were  his  words,  and  that  cated  with  the  English  Government, 
he  had  addressed  them  to  Count  earnestly  requesting  that  her  Ma- 
Bismark  in  the  name  of  her  Ma-  jesty's  Ministers  would  use  thair 
jesty's  Government,  because  the  good  offices  in  obtaining  some  modi- 
Government  had  authorised  him  so  fication  of  the  severity  of  these  on- 
to do ;  and  because  any  other  form  di tions,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
of  speech  on  such  an  occasion  the  pecuniary  indemnity  demanded, 
would  have  amounted  to  an  avowal  What  followed  ?  It  was  well  known 
that  England  would  never  again —  tliat  the  annistice  would  end  on  the 
be  her  engagements  what  they  26th  of  February.  Count  Bismark 
might — draw  her  sword.  How  the  made  no  secret  of  his  determinatioD 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  felt  to  resume  hostilities  after  miduig^t 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  him-  on  that  day  if  the  preliminaries  of 
self  satisfied  with  Mr.  RusselFs  ex-  peace  were  not  signed  before  the 
planation,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  clock  struck.  All  this  was  as  per- 
We  only  know  that  while  he  was  fectly  understood  in  London  as  at 
fencing  with  Mr.  D^raeli's  original  Versailles  or  Bordeaux.  Obserfie 
comment  on  them,  ^ty  looked  as  if  how  the  English  Government  acted. 
they  wished  themselves  anywhere  They  could  not  refuse  the  petition 
except  in  the  House.  When  out  of  of  an  old  ally.  They  would  do  their 
his  own  mouth  he  subseouently  con-  best  for  France.  But  the  ^*^g^^fth 
victed  himself  of  something  which  Government  shrinks    at   the  same 
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time  from  receiving  another  rebuff  valuable  services  rendered  at  home 
from  the  German  Government  It  — the  one  by  studied  neglect,  the 
therefore  manages  so  to  time  the  other  by  the  ruin  of  his  profes- 
despatch  of  its  instructions  to  Berlin  sional  prospects.  The  latter,  hav- 
that  they  shall  arrive  just  one  day  ing  well  and  faithfully  discharged 
too  late.  France,  deserted  by  all  the  a  painful  duty  abroad,  is  held  up  to 
world  and  incapable  of  further  re-  public  reprobation,  not  only  as  a 
sistance,  accepts  the  disastrous  peace  rash  and  ill-judging  man,  but  as  one 
imposed  upon  her  at  a  late  hour  on  who  will  not  scruple  to  exceed  the 
the  26th.  On  the  27th,  the  applica-  powers  intrusted  to  him  even  at 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  for  the  risk  of  involving  the  Govem- 
terms  more  moderate  comes  in.  It  ment  in  serious  difSculties.  Mr. 
comes  in  to  no  purpose.  The  nego-  Russell  has  very  quietly,  but  very 
tiations  are  closed ;  they  cannot  oe  effectually,  turned  the  tables  on  his 
reopened.  France  is  dismembered  maligners.  How  Sir  George  Bal- 
and  impoverished,  and  the  balance  four  and  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  are 
of  power  in  Europe  is  destroyed,  to  take  the  slight  put  upon  them 
AVhat  a  pitiful  excuse  for  this  avoid-  remains  to  be  seen, 
ance  of  a  clear  duty  Lord  Enfield  Meanwhile,  every  fresh  day 
made  when  questioned  about  it  on  makes  more  and  more  manifest 
the  l6ih  of  March !  Yes,  it  was  the  depth  of  d^redation  into 
true  that  Lord  Aldolphus  Loftus  got  which,  under  the  management  of 
no  instructions  to  act  before  Qie  her  present  rulers,  England  is  fall- 
27th.  But  then,  Mr.  Odo  Russell  ing.  This  Conference,  with  all  the 
had  been  informed  on  the  25th,  by  circumstances  attending  it,  has  dis- 
a  telegram  which  left  London  on  graced  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
the  24th,  of  what  Lord  Adolphus  outer  world.  Lord  Granville  in  the 
had  been  directed  to  urge.  Being  Lords,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
further  asked  whether  Mr.  RusseU  Commons,  may  say  what  they  will ; 
had  received  instructions  to  act  upon  but  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey, 
the  information  thus  conveyed  to  Franco,  and  America,  alike  see  in 
him.  Lord  Enfield  replied  that  he  did  it  the  rapid  development  of  that 
notknow!!  The  Under-Secretary  of  policy  of  "displacement"  to  which 
State,  who  himself  probably  directed  they  have  consigned  us.  How  con- 
the  telegram  to  be  sent  off,  and  die-  temptuous  were  the  terms  in  which 
tated  ite  contents,  did  not  know  Prince  Gortchakoff  met  the  first  de- 
what  its  contents  were ! ! !  spatch  from  our  Foreign  Office!  With 
There  is  something  positively  what  a  cynical  smirk  he  accepts  the 
humiliating  in  the  contemplation  of  proposal  of  Germany  to  submit  the 
official  incapacity  such  as  this,  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration! 
strongly  tinctured  as  it  is  with  a  Does  anybody  doubt  that  Russia  and 
worse  quality.  How  can  we  trust  Prussia  perfectly  understood  each 
those  who  act  thus,  in  any  matter,  other  all  along  ?  Will  Mr.  Glad- 
great  or  small  ?  They  either  do  stone's  ignorance,  real  or  pretended, 
not  know  what  is  right  in  their  falsify  the  fact  that,  in  anticipation 
deldings  with  their  fellow-men,  or,  of  the  rupture  with  France,  Prussia 
knowing,  they  unscrupulously  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
habitually  walk  apart  from  it  Mr.  Russia  that  she  ^||Duld  be  left  free 
Odo  Russell  has  as  much  reason  to  to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  the 
complain  of  them  as  Sir  George  East,  on  condition  that  Austria 
Balfour  and  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  was  by  her  means  kept  back 
The    two    latter    are  rewarded  for  from  moving  in  the    West?    Oh! 
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but  did  not  Lord  Granyille    insist  If  this  be  not  a  surrender  at  dis- 

as  a  condition    to   the   Conference  cretion,  we  do  not  understand  the 

that  Russia  should  first  of  all  retract  meaning  of  the  expression.     Tet  it 

her  insolent  message?    And   when  was  over  this  act  that  Lord  Grui- 

the  Conference  met,  was  not  Russia  ville  had  the  bad  taste  to  afTect  in 

compelled,     before     her    proposals  the  House  of  Lords  an  air  of  satis- 

would  be  considered  at  all,  to  sign  taction,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 

a    declaration    that    it    is  contrary  of  triumph,  which  we  take  it  upon 

to  the  law  of  nations  for  any  one  us   to   say  he  did  not  experience. 

Power,   having  been   a  party  with  Well,   Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  given 

other  Powers  to  a  treaty,  to  with-  notice    of    inquiring    into    matters 

driaw  from  it  wholly  or  in  part^  ex-  connected  with  this    surrender   in 

cept  after  consultation  with  its  co-  the    House    of   Commons.     A  like 

signitaries  V    CompoUed  to  do  this  or  inquiry,  and  perhaps  a  more  search- 

anything  else  Russia  was  not    We  ing  one,  must  be  instituted  in  the 

cannot  find  in  the  printed  minutes  House  of   Lords.     We    shall    wait 

of  the  Conference  a  single  expression  patiently  till  the  results  of  these  in- 

which  denotes  that  she  ever  made,  vestigations    appear,   expecting   no- 

or  thought  of  making,  any  difficulty  thing  from  them,  except  perhaps  an 

at  all  about  affinning  so  obvious  a  aggravation  of   our   present    bitter 

truism.     But  we  do  find  that,  this  feelings. 

point  settled,  Russia  had  only  to  We  come  now  to  the  attempts  at 
say  what  she  desired  to  bring  about,  domestic  legislation — ^for  to  this  they 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  amount, ,  or  little  else — on  which, 
other  Powers,  England  among  the  since  the  delivery  of  the  Speech  from 
rest  willingly  acceded  to  her  wishes,  the  Throne,  the  Government  has 
Turkey  expressed  herself  satisfied  ventured.  Of  such  very  small  mat^ 
with  the  Treaty  as  it  stood.  France,  ters  as  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
speaking  by  her  representative,  held  cal  Titles  Bill,  the  Bill  for  "  settling 
the  same  language.  Russia  and  Disputes  arising  out  of  Trades'  Un- 
Germany  demanded  the  abrogation  ions,^'  and  even  of  the  Bill  for  gir- 
of  this  ])articular  condition,  to  ing  to  Scotland  an  improved  system 
enforce  which  the  prolongation  of  elementary  education,  we  need 
of  the  war  in  the  Crimea  had  say  little.  This  last  may  indeed,  as 
been  threatened ;  and  England,  the  season  goes  on,  develop  into  a 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  came,  source  of  some  difficulty  to  the  Got- 
into  their  views.  AY  hat  could  France  ernment ;  and  if  it  do,  we  shall  see, 
and  Turkey  do  ?  The  former  had,  of  course,  with  what  adroitness  the 
as  the  Duke  de  Broglie  rightly  ob-  Government  can  change  its  tactics. 
served,  more  pressing  matters  to  Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  linger 
consider ;  'the  latter  was  powerless  over  the  University  Tests  Bill,  fiir- 
without  her  ally.  The  results  are,  ther  than  by  observing  that  it  pleases 
that  the  Black  Sea  is  again  open  to  nobody ;  how  can  it  ?  The  great  Ccn- 
the  fleets  of  Russia,  who  may  build  servative  party  are  opposed  to  it^  be- 
as  many  arsenals  and  fortresses  cause  it  is  a  measure  of  conflscatiop. 
along  its  shores  as  she  pleases ;  and  The  extreme  Liberals  are  opposed  to 
Turkey  gets,  by  way  of  compensa-  it  because  it  halts  in  the  application 
tion,  the  right  of  which  nobody  of  that  principle.  The  Ministers 
could  deprive  her,  of  opening  the  propose  that  to  fellowships  in  all 
Dardanelles  to  the  war-ships  of  tlie  colleges,  not  less  than  to  offices 
friendly  Powers  whenever  she  con-  of  dignity  and  emolument  in  the 
ceivcs  tliat  her  interests  require  it  Universities,  men   of   all   religions 
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opinions,  and  of  no  religious  opin-  of  common-sonse,  therefore,  why,  if 

ions,    shall   be   eligible.     Mr.    Faw-  you  are   going  to   commit  a  great 

cett,  and  that  large  section  of  the  wrong,  stop  snort  of  doing  it  thor- 

party  who  think  with  him,  say,  "  This  oughly  ?    Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  is  a 

is  not  enough.-    We  see  no  reason  bad  one;   but  it  would  not  be  in 

why  the  headships  of  houses  should  principle  one  whit  worse  than  it  is 

be  reserved  for  the  professors  of  one  if  Mr.  Fawcetfs  rider  were  added  to 

religion  in  particular."     Surely,   as  it.     And  so  the  extreme  section  of 

far  as  abstract  right  and  wrong  are  the  Liberal  party  evidently  beheve. 

concerned,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  th%  best  Mr.  Fawcett's  motion  in  committee 

of    it  in   this  argument.     There  is  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority 

not  a  college  or  hall  in  Oxford  or  of  eighteen  only.     Had  the  Conserva- 

Cambridge  which  was  not  founded,  tives  stayed  away — and  we  certainly 

and  in   successive    generations    en-  should  not  have  blamed  them  for 

dewed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing    so — the    Government    would 

affording  to  the  inmates  religious  in-  have  been  defeat^.     Again,  we  ask, 

struction  according  to  the  tenets  of  who  can  trust  these  men  ?    They  are 

the  National  Church.     There  was  no  evidently  acting,  in  many  respects, 

moral  or  legal  necessity  for  placing  against   their    own    convictions    of 

any  one  of  these  colleges  or  halls  in  right.      But  conduct   such  as  this 

university  towns.     But  the  founders  sooner  or  later  destroys  those  who 

of  the  halls  and  colleges  made  chbice  give  themselves    up  to  it^   though, 

of  university  towns,  because  there  unfortunately,   not  till  it  has  done 

the  inmates  of  their  hospitals  would  irreparable  injury  to  public  morals, 

be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Mr.    Fawcett   has    just   reason    to 

more    extended    course    of    general  triumph  as    well    as    to    complain, 

education  which  universities  supply.  His  nominal  leader  was  at  his  mercy, 

Nor,  except  that  both  teachers  and  but  that  the  Opposition  stepped  in 

pupils  are  by  custom  members  of  the  and  saved  him.     This  is  not,  surely, 

universities  as  well  as  of  the  halls,  a  result  favoiu^ble  to  good  govem- 

is  there  any  necessary  connection  be-  ment 

tween  the  university  and  the  college.  Of    the    question    of    elementary 

The  endowments  of  the  colleges  are  education  for  Ireland,  we  are  not,  it 

distinct  from  those  of  the  universities;  would  seem,  to  hear  anything  this 

the  offices  in  each  are  distinct ;  and  %ession.     It  is  a  htrd  question  for 

so  in  both  honours  are  distinct  one  Mr.    Gladstone  to   deal    with.     His 

from   the   other.     It  may  be   just,  Scotch  and  Dissenting  friends  regard 

we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  that  it  in  one   light,    his    supporters  in 

the  imiversities,  with  all  tibat  they  Ireland  —  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the 

can  give,  should  be  thrown  open  to  priests — ^regard  it  in   another.     He 

men  of  all  religious  opinions.     But  hopes  to  escape  from  the  difficulty, 

it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  re-  at  all  events  for  a  season,  by  putfing 

quire  that  a  churchman  should  be  it  m  abeyance.     Perhaps  he  might 

entitled  to  an  ofQce  of    trust  and  have  done  so  but  for  the  eztraor- 

emolument    in     Stoneyhurst,    or    a  dinary  demand  for  a  Secret  Commit- 

Wesleyan  to  a  readership  in  a  Jew-  tee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  West- 

ish   synagogue,    as    that   a   Roman  meath  and  other  disturbed  districts. 

Catholic,  or  a  Wesleyan,  or  a  Jew  That  move,  if  we  be  not  mistaken, 

should,  by  mere  literary  eminence,  will  operate  to  the  overthrow  of  his 

win    his    way    to    a    fellowship    in  expectations.     The  priests  are  very 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or  Bal-  angry;  they  may  not  be  in  league 

iol  College,   Oxford.     In  the  name  with    Ribbonism,    however   fevour- 
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able  to  its  contmuance  the  system  rassment  which  ho  had  himself 
of  the  confessional  admittedly  is  ;  created.  He  had  oyerbome  the  whole 
but  they  cannot  endure  that  a  mat-  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
ter  on  which  their  hearts  are  set  There  is  no  longer  the  affectation 
should  bo  postponed  on  a  pretence  of  concealment  in  the  matter,  that  he 
which  this  unlooked-for  and  ill-  alone  desired  to  throw  on  the  House  of 
advised  procedure  demonstrates  to  Commons  responsibilities  which  the 
be  a  false  ojie.  Nor  is  his  case  rest  of  the  Qoyemment  were  willing 
improved  by  the  turn  which  affairs  to  take  upon  themselves ;  and  that 
took  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by  shier  sfrength  of  determination 
When*  Lord  Hartington  first  got  up  he  bent  them  to  his  will.  But  no 
to  ask  for  what  had  not  been  granted  sooner  is  the  House  seen  to  be  against 
since  the  dismal  days  of  1817  and  him  than  he  repeats  the  manceuTre 
f  1818,  a  thrill  of  consternation  ran  which  he  had  practised  in  Mr.  Odo 
through  the  House.  It  seemed  to  Russell* s  case,  and  ** throws  over" 
members  on  both^ides  that  they  his  agent  It  is  hard  to  conceiye 
had  fallen  upon  evil  times  indeed;  how  a  gentleman  in  Lord  Harting^ 
and  the  manifest  reluctance  with  ton's  position  can  endure  a  slight  of 
which  the  Irish  Secretary  made  his  this  sort  without  resenting  it  After 
appeal,  had  no  tendency  to  mitigate  having  been  constrained  to  declare 
the  dismay  with  which  they  listen-  that  the  functions  of  government  in 
ed.  But  as  the  speech  drew  itself  Irel&nd  were  paralysed,  that  he 
out,  and  the  speaker  admitted  that  could  not  be  answerable,  if  the  Secret 
the  Government  was  already  in  pos-  Committee  were  refused,  for  life  or 
session  of  the  fullest  measure  of  in-  property  in  certain  districts,  he 
formation,  the  feeling  of  pity  with  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
which  members  were  at  the  outset  chief  go  off  on  a  directly  opposite  tan- 
disposed  to  regard  him  changed  with  gent,  and  profess  perfect  mdiffcrence 
some  into  indignation,  with  others  as  to  whether  the  Committe  shoald 
into  scorn,  not  unmixed  with  do-  be  secret  or  open.  Hitherto  we 
light.  The  few  among  the  Whigs  have  had  one  Minister  contradicting 
who  still  retain  the  traditions  of  another,  but  in  different  Houses. 
their  party,  felt  as  men  do  to  whom  Now  we  have  two  Ministers  in  the 
a  personal  w^rong  has  been  offered,  same  House  taking  opposite  sides  iki 
In  the  degradation  of  the  rcpre-*  a  controversy,  into  which  the  sub- 
sentative  of  one  of  their  grandest  ordinate  plunged  against  his  will  to 
houses,  they  saw  their  own,  and  not  please  his  superior,  while  the  su- 
Icss  keenly  than  their  Tory  rivals  perior  turns  round  and  coolly  stulti- 
thcy  asked  one  another  how  long  ties  all  the  arguments  of  his  sub- 
is  this  state  of  things  to  last.  The  ordinate  by  pronouncing  them  to  be 
gentlemen  below  the  gangway  re-  worthless.  How  can  we  trust  these 
cci^d  the    incident    in   a  different  men  ? 

spirit.      Grant  a  Secret  Committee  We  come  now  to  the  great  msft- 

for  such  a  purpose !    No ;  that  they  sure  of  the  session — Mr.  Cardwell's 

would  never  do.     But  it  gladdened  Bill  for  the  Reorganisation  of  the 

their  hearts  to  find  the    executive  Army,  of  which  the  second  reading 

thus    plunging    into    the    bog,    be-  was  carried  by  consent,  after  a  fierce 

cause  the  more  the  influence  of  the  and,   according  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  an 

Crown  is  weakened  in   the   House  instructive  debate,  ranging  over  flTe 

and  in  the  country,  the  better  are  sittings  —  instructiye    to    members 

their  purposes  served.     Observe  how  who,  perhaps,  never  before  in  their 

Mr.  Gladstone  deals  with  the  embar-  lives  gave  a  moment's  consideration  to 
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the  subject  To  us  who  have  thought  ment  to  achieve  any  easy  success,  ex- 
about  it  and  written  about  it  for  hibited  the  Opposition  in  the  light 
years  past,  the  debate  was  simply  of  a  body  swayed,  not  by  reason, 
wearisome.     Not  a   word  was   said  but  by  class  prejudice,  and  there- 
on either  side  from  which  we  found  fore  incapable  of  fighting  a  popular 
it  possible  to  collect  what  the  scheme  battle.     Colonel  Lindsay  is  an  ex- 
of    army   reorganisation  to  be  pro^  cellent  and  an  able  man.     He  acted 
posed    by  the    Government    really  on  this  occasion  under  bad  advice, 
is.      Mr.    Cardwell    placed    on    the  He  misto<^  the  weak  point  in  the 
forefront  of  his  Bill  a  proposal  to  enemy's  line,  and  was  d^eated. 
abolish  the  practice  of  buying  and  The  success  of  the  Government 
selling  their  commissions  by  British  in  the  recent  debate  is  not,  how- 
officers,  and  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay  ever,  conclusive,  either  of  the  wis- 
moved  an  amendment  condemnatory  dom  of  their  measure — as  far  as  we 
of  the  proposition,  as  if  tne  fate  of  are  as  yet  able  to  judge  of  it — or  of 
the  army  itself  turned  on  the  main-  their    ultimate    triumph  when    the 
tenance  or  abolition  of  that  practice,  final  division  is  taken.     They,  like 
Foolish  proceedings  these  on  both  the  Opposition,  took  up  false  ground, 
sides,  though  perhaps  more  foolish  It  is  not  true  that  purchase  offers 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  than  any  insurmountable  obstacle  what- 
of  the  €k>vemment     Foolish  on  the  ever  to  the  process  of  army  reor- 
part  of  Government,  because,  wiie-  ganisation.     Mr.    CardweU    is    self- 
ther    abolition  be  good  or  bad  in  deceived  when  he  speaks  of  it  as 
itself,    it  has  nothing  whatever  to  meeting    him    at    every    turn,   and 
sav    for    or    against    an    improved  rendering  impossible  the  reduction 
scheme  of  army  organisation ;  and  of  chaos  into  order.     Because  one 
very  foolish  on  Colonel  Lindsay's  young  man  has  paid  £4d0  for  an 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  cnsigncy,  and  another  has  got  his 
supported  him,  because  they  took  up  captaincy  by  purchase,  tl^ey  are  no 
a  position  which  to  outsiders  might  more  exempt    from  the  course  of 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  selfish  one,  training  required  by  regulation  than 
and  which  it  admirably  served  the  their  poorer  or  more  fortunate  com- 
purposes  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  his  rades,  to  whom  their  commissions 
followers    to    represent    as   selfish,  came     gratuitously.     And    if     the 
The  results  were  a  fiasco  to  those  course  of  training  now  established  be 
who  went  in  for  fighting  this  foolish  considered  too  perfunctory,  the  Sec- 
battle,  the  most  humiliating  that  has  retary  of  State  for  War  has  only  to 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  lay  down  a  new  code  of  rules,  which, 
for  many  a  day ;  and  to  Mr.  Glad-  as  soon  as  her  Majesty  has  confirmed 
stone  an  opportunity,  of  which  with  them,  will  become  law  to  all  classes 
great    adroitness    he    availed    him-  of  her  officers.     So  also  in  regard  to 
self,  to  come  out  in  an  entirely  new  what  Mr.  Cardwell  calls  the  amalga- 
character — that  of  a  Minister  willing  mation  of  the  Militia  with  the  Line, 
to  be  advised ;    neither  bigoted  to  That  arrangement^  as  far  as  it  is 
his    own    views,    nor    arrogant    in  possible  to  bring  it  about,  can  just 
pressing  them,    but  meek  and  con^  as  easily  be  effected  now  as  it  will  be 
siderate,    inviting    discussion,    and  when  purchase  becomes  a  thing  of 
professing  perfect  readiness  to  ao-  the  past     There  is  no  more  reason 
cept  such  conclusions  as  sound  ar-  why  officers  of  the  Line  should  be 
^lunent  might  recommend  to  him.  prohibited  from  exchanging  with  offi- 
But  this   is  not  all.     The  abortive  cers  of  the  Militia,  on  the  ground  that 
issue,  while  it  enabled  the  Govern-  in  the  line  some  purchase  their  com- 
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missions,  while  in  the  Militia  purchase  argument,  the  defenders  of  the  pur- 
ls unknown,  than  that  officers  of  the  cli^se  system  are  not  right ;  because 
other  regiments  of  cavalxy  and  in-  they  are  seeking  to  perpetuate  a 
fantry  should  be  prohibited  from  state  of  things  which  in  theory  is 
exchanging  with  those  of  the  three  indefensible,  and  which  not  one 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  nine  regi-  among  them  all,  if  he  had  a  mill- 
ments  of  infantry  which  came  over  tary  system  to  create,  would  think 
to  the  Line  from  the  old  East  India  of  introducing  into  it  The  qaes- 
Company's  army,  and  brought  the  tion,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
non-purchase  system  with  them,  this :  Is  the  country  prepared  to  do 
The  single  bar  to  such  exchanges  is,  justice  to  a  body  of  men  who,  on 
that  the  Militia,  as  now  constituted,  ihe  faith  of  reco^iised  custom,  haT« 
happens  to  be  officered  by  gentle-  invested  large  sums  in  their  commis- 
men  of  whom  the  majority  know  sions,  and  at  a 'cost  which  is  esti- 
little  or  nothing  of  the  profession;  mated  at  something  or  another  bo- 
while  all,  under  ordinary  circum-  tween  £8,000,000  and  £16,000,000, 
stances,  draw  pay  for  only  one  month  to  give  them  back  their  purchaso- 
in  the  year.  If  Mr.  Card  well  be  money  year  by  year,  as  thcgr  express 
statesman  enough  to  keep  a  certain  a  wish  to  retire  from  the  Servioo? 
portion  of  the  Militia  permanently  Is  it  only  in  order  to  throw  tfais 
embodied,  and  to  officer  this  perma-  sop  to  the  democracy  that  Mr.  Card- 
nent  force  with  gentlemen  instructed  well  has  come  out  in  the  light  of 
in  their  profession,  then,  whether  an  army  reformer  f  Who  can  toll  ? 
purchase  be  abolished  or  remain  as  As  yet  all  that  we  are  promised 
it  is,  exchanges  from  the  Line  into  amounts  to  this — ^that  20,000  men 
the  Militia,  and  back  again  from  the  are  to  be  added  to  the  strength  of 
Militia  into  the  Line,  will  become  the  regular  army ;  that  the  Artxllsry 
incidents  of  daily  occurrence.  is  to  be  made  capable  of  bringing 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  public  300  guns  into  the  field;  that  Bih- 
reasons  put  forward  by  Mr.  Card-  tia  recruits  are  to  undergo  twenty- 
well  for  his  determined  attack  upon  eight  instead  of  fourteen  days'  pro- 
the  purchase  system  are  absolutely  liminary  drill ;  and  that  the  wnolo 
futile.  Experience  also  proves  that,  of  the  Militia,  including  the  Irish, 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  individuals  is  to  be  embodied  this  year,  to  the 
are  concerned,  officers  unable  to  amount  of  189,000,  for  twenty -dg^t 
purchase  gain  more  in  the  aggre-  days.  Not  a  hint  is  dropped  of  nny 
gate  than  they  lose  by  the  rapid  change  in  the  normal  mode  of  rais- 
promotion  of  their  more  wealthy  ing  the  Militia  force.  It  is  stQl  to 
comrades.  Individual  cases  of  hard-  be  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment; 
ship  do  indeed  opcur,  though  still  to  be  paid  as  liberally  as  the 
neither  Mr.  Cardwell  nor  Mr.  Tre-  Line;  still  tempted  by  a  bribe  of 
velyan  was  happy  in  referring  to  five  or '  six  pounds  per  man  to 
them  specifically.  Lord  Clyde,  whom  come  under  an  obligation  ih  the 
both  commemorate,  purchased  every  event  of  war  to  serve  in  limited 
step  save  one  between  his  en-  numbers  with  the  regular  army. 
signcy  and  his  lieut-colonclcv ;  and  And  as  to  the  Volunteers,  the  sole 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  put  himself  novelty  threatened,  so  far  as  they 
voluntarily  down  on  the  ladder  by  are  concerned,  is  this—that  when 
frequent  exchanges  from  regiment  they  muster  in  force  for  an  Eastw 
to  regiment,  with  a  view  to  make  Monday  or  any  other  grand  review; 
money.  Still,  the  view  which  we  they  are  to  be  made  subject  for  tiie 
take  of  the  subject  is  this,  that  nonce  to  the  Articles  of  War.  We 
though  Mr.  Cardwell  be  wrong  in    should  like  to  see  the  officer,  whether 
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of  the  Line  or  of  their  own  body,  to  it  adequate  training.  He  doQS 
who  should  try  on  such  an  occasion  not  propose  the  ballot  except  in  an 
to  enforce  military  law  upon  a  well-  emergency,  the  occasion  of  which 
to-do  London  shop-assistant  or  a  re-  must  render  an  appeal  to  it  worth- 
spectable  young  grocer  in  a  country  les^  And  this  because  as  he 
town.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Briton  avows,  the  feeling  of  the  people 
did  not  rebel,  and  get  other  spirited  is  against  it  Positively  there  is 
Britons  to  support  him,  then  we  no  such  thing  as  government  in 
must  profess  our  entire  ignorance  of  this  country.  Whatever  the  mob 
the  true  Briton^  s  character.  Really  persistently  demand,  they  are  sure 
it  is  pitiable  to  find  the  expectations  sooner  or  later  to  obtain.  Nobody 
raised  by  months  of  public  discus-  stops  to  ask  whether  the  conces- 
sion throueh  the  press  culminating  sion  be  in  itself  wise  or  otherwise, 
thus.  What  Mr.  Cardwell  may  It  is  enough  to  know  that  *Hhe 
further  propose  when  the  general  people  *^  desire,  and  it  comes  as  a 
question  gets  into  committee,  we  matter  of  course.  So  it  has  been  in 
cannot  pretend  to  guess.  For  his  France  for  these  last  sixty  years, 
plan  of  short  service  has  been  tried,  The  Bourbons  endeavoured  to  gov- 
and  is  a  failure ;  and  the  hope  em,  and  they  were  expelled.  The 
which  he  expresses .  of  getting  a  Citizen  King,  with  all  his  cajol- 
large  reserve  on  hand  some  twelve  ery,  fared  no  better.  Imperialism 
years  hence  m^  be  an  honest  hope,  had  its  day,  which  it  managed  to 
but  it  is  based  upon  a  shadow,  prolong  by  constant  appeals  to  the 
Twelve  years  hence  England  may  people.  And  now  there  has  come 
or  may  not  be  in  need  of  reserves  m  its  room  anarchy.  It  seems  to 
of  any  kind ;  she  needs  them  now,  us  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of 
because  she   stands    naked   in   the  being    hurried,    before    we    know 

Sresence  of  a  world  in  arms.  What  what  we  are  about,  into  a  similar 
er  condition  will  be  at  the  period  state  of  things.  While  Paris  is 
to  which  Mr.  Cardwell^ s  calcula-  stained  with  the  blood  of  citizens 
tion  point,  whether  rich  and  fee-  whom  their  fellow  -  citizens  shot 
ble,  as  she  is  now,  or  hardened  down,  and  a  self  constituted  com- 
by  the  disasters  of  war,  or  shorn  mittee  within  the  walls  seems  pro- 
of her  transmarine  provinces,  and  paring  for  a  death-struggle  with  the 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  Constituent  Assembly  at  Versailles, 
Power,  time  and  fate  must  deter-  the  real  functions  of  government 
mine.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  are  delegated,  among  us,  to  a  body 
to  know  that  her  destinies  are  of  private  members  sitting  under 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side 
policy  whatever  of  their  own,  who  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of 
seem  to  regard  themselves  as  placed  these— Mr.  Trevelyan — ^is  the  real 
where  they  are  for  one  purpose  only  author  of  the  Army  BilL  so  far  as  it 
— viz.,  on  every  question,  whether  has  as  yet  been  carrieA  Another, 
it  affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Mr.  Mudella,  has  virtually  settled 
country  or  its  domestic  concerns,  to  the  point  that  there  shall  be  no 
watch  which  way  the  tide  of  popular  permanent  increase  to  the  military 
opinion  is  setting,  and  at  once  to  strength  of  the  country.  Rumours 
put  themselves  on  the  cr^t  of  the  were,  rife — no  longer  ago  than  the 
wave.  Mr.  Cardwell  knows  as  well  23d  of  March — that  his  motion  to 
as  we  do  that  without  compulsory  cut  down  the  estimates  to  the 
service  he  can  never  raise  the  Militia  measure  of  1870-71  would  be 
force  to  a  proper  strength,  nor  give  acctpted.       That,     as     the     event 
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provea,  would  have  been  rather  too  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Odger  and  the 
slow  a  measure  even  for  Mr.  Glad-  Brights,  may  and  do  desire  tq 
■tone.  But  observe  the  terms,  half  hurry  on  the  Republic ;  but  not  a' 
apologetic,  half  deprecatory,  in  few  among  those  who  not  long  ago 
which  he  meets  the  proposal.  **It  were  prepared  to  go  with  them,  recent 
is  obvious,  although  it  is  our  duty,  events  on  the  Continent  have  arrest- 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  ed  in  their  progress.  Oo  where  jou 
to  ask  for  the  confidence  and  en-  will,  and  converse  with  whom  joo 
lightened  judgment  of  the  House  may,  in  the  clubs  and  at  the  comers 
of  Commons  what  we  think  is  of  the  streets,  and  the  marvellous 
an  adequate  and  sufficient  supply  change  which  is  gradually  working 
for  the  whole  service  of  the  itself  out  in  public  opinion  is  made 
year,  yet  every  improvement  that  plain  to  you.  *'  This  will  never  da 
takes  place  in  the  condition  of  afiairs  We  cannot  go  on  without  a  Govern- 
abroad  may  undoubtedly  tend  to  ment  The  roughs  have  had  it 
modify  the  position  that  we  had  their  own  way  long  enough.  Let 
taken  up.  My  honourable  friend  us  take  warning  by  France,  and  stop 
may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  be  them  while  we  can."  This  is  not 
happy  to  take  advantage  of  every  the  language,  observe,  of  hereditary 
improvement,  and  allow  it  to  ex-  Conservatives.  Liberals,  but  honest 
ercise  its  influence  on  the  expend!-  ones,  speak  out  as  plainly  as  any* 
ture  for  our  army."  Tf  this  do  not  body  else,  and  heirtily,  and  not 
mean,  ^*  Give  us  what  we  ask,  be-  without  a  conviction  that  when  the 
cause  we  are  committed  to  the  Esti-  time  comes  they  will  act  as  well  as 
mates,  and  we  cannot  without  dis-  speak.  We  hail  the  omen.  What 
credit  go  back  from  them  ;  but  trust  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  now,  wlist 
us  for  reducing  the  army  again  on  he  may  become  a  year  hence,  we 
the  very  first  possible  opportunity,"  defy  the  keenest  investigator  of  his 
it  moans  nothing.  Mr.  Mundella  peculiar  nature  to  say.  But  there 
is  accordingly  defeated  by  a  large  are  statesmen  in  England  besides 
niajoritv  in  his  direct  propos^,  Mr.  Gladstone— hlv,  and  outside  the 
while  the  policy  which  he  advocates  circle  in  which  he  moves— -whote 
is  covertly  but  entirely  acceded  to.  cuxiumstances  may,  and  probably 
So  much  for  the  condition  of  will,  bring  to  the  front  ere  worae 
afiairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  the  things  happen.  At  all  events  our 
vacillating  and  untrustworthy  pro-  course  is  clear.  We  will  stand  hj 
ceedings  of  the  Government  have  the  Constitution  while  a  shred  of  ft 
induced  it.  Now  a  word  or  two,  remains.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
before  we  lay  down  the  pen,  to  our  sustain  the  honour  of  the  country, 
readers,  and  through  them  to  the  even  if  we  be  constrained  to  live 
British  public.  It  will  be  our  own  under  something  different  from  the 
fault  if  this  state  of  things  goes  on,  Constitution  as  it  is.  And  we 
and  this  groat  country,  with  its  earnestly  advise  all  who  read  these 
glorious  institutions  and  old  renown,  pages  to  enter  into  a  similar  oor^ 
be  shipwrecked  in  consequence,  nant  with  themselves.  A  hatUe  Is 
The  Liberals  deceive  themselves  if  never  lost  till  one  side  in  tfaeeon- 
thev  imagine  that  the  people  are  test  despairs.  We  do  not  despair, 
with   them.     A   nois}'  clique,  under  and  never  will. 
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THE  BAITLE  OF  DORKING :  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER. 

You  ask  mc  to  tell  you,  my  grand-  down  to  us  unstained  by  our  fore- 
children,  something  about  my  own  fathers. 

share  in  the  great  events  that  hap-        What  a  proud  and  happy  country 

pened  fifty  years  ago.    Tis  sad  work  was  this  fifty  years  ago  I    Free-trade 

turning  back  to  that  bitter  page  in  had  been  working  for  more    than 

our  history,  but  you  may  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there 

take  profit  in  your  new  homes  from  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  riches 

the  lesson   it   teaches.     For    us  in  it  was  bringing  us.      London  was 

England  it  came  too  late.     And  yet  growing    bigger    and    bigger ;    you 

we  had  plenty  of   warnings,  if   we  could  not  build  hiouses  fast  enough 

had  6nly  made  use  of  them.     The  for  the  rich  people  who  wanted  to 

danger    did   not    come  on    us  un-  live  in  them,   the   merchants  who 

awarcs.     It  burst  on  us   suddenly,  made  the  money,  and  ^  came  from  all 

His    true,  but   its  coming  was  fore-  parts  of  the  world  to  settle  there, 

shadowed    plainly   enough   to  open  and  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and 

our   eyes,  if  we  had  not  been  wil-  engineers  and    others,   and  trades- 

fully  blind.     We  English  have  only  people  who  got  their  share  out  of 

ourselves  to  blame  for  the  humilia-  the    profits.     The    streets    reached 

tion  which  has  been  brought  on  the  down  to  Croydon  and  Wimbledon, 

land.      Venerable    old    age!      Dis-  which  my  father  could  remember 

honourable  old  age,  I  say,  when  it  quite  country  places;    and    people 

follows  a  manhood  dishonoured  as  used  to  say  that  Kingston  and  Rei- 

ours    has    been.      I    declare,    even  gate  would  soon  be  joined  to  Lon- 

now,  though  fifty  years  have  passed,  don.     We  thought  wo  could  go  on 

I  can  hardly  look  a  young  man  in  building  and  multiplying  for  ever. 

the  face  when  I  think  I  am  one  of  'Tis  true  that  even  then  there  was 

.those  in  whose  youth  happened  this  no    lack    of     poverty ;    the    people 

degradation  of  Old  England—  one  of  who  had  no  money  went  on  increas- 

those  who  betrayed  the  trust  handed  ing  as  fast  as  the  rich,  and  pauperism 
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was  already  beginning  to  be  a  diffi-    were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their 
cultj ;  but  if  the  rates  were  high,    goods  to  us  to  be  sold  or  manufactur- 
there  was  plenty  of  money  to  pay    ed ;  and  we  thought  that  this  would 
them  with;   and  as  for  what  were    last  for  ever.     And  so,  perhaps,  it 
called  the  middle  classes,  there  really    might  have  lasted,  if  we  had  only 
seemed  no  limit  to  their    increase    taken  proper  means  to  keep  it ;  bu^ 
and    prosperity.     People    in    those    in  our  folly,   we  were  too  careless 
days  thought   it  quite  a  matter  of-  even  to  insure  our  prosperity,   and 
course  to    bring  a  dozen    children    after  the  course  of  trade  was  turned 
mto   the  world — or,    as  it  used  to    away  it  would  not  come  back  again. 
be  said,  Providence  sent  them  that        And  yet,  if  ever  a  nation  had  a 
number    of    babies ;    and    if    they    plain  warning,  we  had.     If  we  were 
couldn^t  always  marry  off  all  the    the    greatest  trading    country,   our 
daughters,  they  used  to  mj^nage  to    neighbours  were    the  leading  mili- 
provide  for  the  sons,  for  there  were    tary  power  in  Europe.     They  were 
new  openings  to  be  found  in  all  the    driving  a  good  trade,  too,  for  this 
professions,  or   in  the  Government    was  before  their  foolish  communism 
offices,  which  went  on  steadily  get-    (about  which  you  will  hear  when 
ting  larger.     Besides,  in  those  da^s    you  are  older)  had  ruined  the  rich 
young  men  could  be  sent  out  to  India,    without    benefiting    the    poor,   iind 
or  into  the  army  or  navy ;  and  even    thejr  were  in  many  respects  the  first 
then  emigration  was  not  uncommon,    nation  in  Europe ;   but  it  was  on 
although  not  the  regular  custom  it  is    their  army  that  they  prided  them- 
now.     Schoolmasters,  like  all  other    selves    most.      And    with    reason. 
professional  classes,  drove  a  capital    They  had  beaten  the  Russians  and 
trade.     They  did    not    teach    very    the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  too, 
much,  to  be  sure,  but  new  schools    in  bygone  years,  and  they  thought 
with  their  four  or  five  hundred  boys    they  were  invincible.     W  ell    do    I 
were  springing  up  all  over  the  coun-    remember  the  great  review  hold  at 
try.  *  Paris    by    the    Emperor    Napoleon 

Fools  that  we  were !  We  thought  during  the  great  Exhibition,  and 
that  all  this  wealth  and  prosperity  how  proud  he  looked  showing  off 
were  sent  us  by  Providence,  and  his  splendid  Guards  to- the  assem- 
could  not  stop  coming.  In  our  bled  kings  and  princes.  Yet,  three 
blindness  we  did  not  see  that  we  years  afterwards,  the  force  so  long 
were  merely  a  big  workshop,  making  deemed  the  first  in  Europe  was  ig- 
np  the  tilings  which  came  from  nominiously  beaten,  and  the  whcSe 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  if  army  taken  prisoners.  Such  a  d^ 
other  nations  stopped  sending  us  feat  had  never  happened  before  In 
raw  goods  to  work  up,  we  could  not  the  world^s  history ;  and  with  this 
poduce  them  ourselves.  True,  we  proof  before  us  of  tiie  folly  of  dis- 
had  in  those  days  an  advantage  believing  in  the  possibility  of  dis- 
in  our  cheap  coal  and  iron;  and  aster  merely  because  it  had  noTer 
had  we  taken  care  not  to  waste  the  happened  before,  it  might  have  been 
fuel,  it  might  have  lasted  us  longer,  supposed  that  we  should  have  the 
But  even  then  there  were  signs  that  sense  to  take  the  lesson  to  heaxt. 
coal  and  iron  would  soon  become  And  the  country  was  certainly 
cheaper  in  other  parts ;  while  as  to  roused  for  a  time,  and  a  cry  was 
food  and  other  things,  England  was  raised  that  the  army  ought  to  be 
not  better  off  than  it  is  now.  We  reorganised,  and  our  defences, 
wera  so  rich  simply  because  other  strengthened  against  the  enormous 
nations  from  all  parts  of  the  world    power  for  sudden  attacks  whic^  it 
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was  seen  other  nations  were  able  to  in  India  drew  away  a  part  of  our 
put  forth.  But  our  QoTemment  small  army :  then  came  the  difficul- 
had  come  into  office  on  a  cry  of  re-  ty  with  America,  which  had  been 
trenchment,  and  could  not  bring  threatening  for  years,  and  we  sent 
themselves  to  eat  their  own  pledges,  off  ten  thousand  men  to  defend 
There  was  a  Radical  section  of  their  Canada — a  handful  which  did  not 
party,  too,  whose  votes  had  to  be  go  far  to  strengthen  the  real  de- 
secured  by  conciliation,  and  which  f ^ices  of  that  country,  but  formed  an 
blindly  demanded  a  reduction  of  irresistible  temptation  to  the  Ameri- 
armaments  as  the  price  of  allegiance,  cans  to  try  and  take  them  prisoners, 
This  party  always  decried  military  especially  as  the  contingent  included 
establishmeiits  as  part  of  a  fixed  three  battalions  of  the  Guards.  Thus 
policy  for  reducing  the  influence  of  the  regular  army  at  home  was  even 
the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy.  They  smaller  than  usual,  and  nearly  half 
could  not  understand  that  the  times  of  it  was  in  Ireland  to  check  the 
had  altogether  changed,  that  the  talked-of  Fenian  invasion  fitting  out> 
Crown  had  really  no  power,  and  that  in  the  West  Worse  still — though  I 
the  Government  merely  existed  at  do  not  know  it  would  really  have 
the  pleasure  of  the  House  of  Com-  mattered  as  things  turned  out — the 
mons,  and  that  even  Parliament-rule  fleet  was  scattered  abroad ;  some 
was  beginning  to  give  way  to  mob-  ships  to  guard  the  West  Indies, 
law.  At  any  rate,  the  Ministry  others  to  check  privateering  in  the 
were  only  too  glad  of  this  excuse  to  China  seas,  and  a  large  party  to  try 
give  up  all  the  strong  points  of  a  and  protect  our  colonies  on  the 
scheme  which  they  were  not  really  Northern  Pacific  shore  of  America, 
in  earnest  about  The  fleet  and  the  where,  with  incredible  folly,  we  con- 
Channel,  they  said,  were  sufficient  tinned  to  retain  possessions  which 
protection.  So  the  army  was  kept  we  could  not  possibly  defend, 
down,  and  the  militia  and  volun-  America  was  not  the  great  power 
teers  were  left  untrained  as  before,  forty  years  ago  that  it  is  now ;  but 
because  to  call  them  out  for  drill  for  us  to  try  and  hold  territory  on 
would  ''  interfere  with  the  industry  her  shores  which  could  only  be 
of  the  country."  We  could  have  reached  by  sailing  round  the  Horn, 
given  up  some  of  the  industry  of  was  as  absurd  as  if  she  had  attempt- 
those  days,  forsooth,  and  yet  be  ed  to  take  the  Isle  of  Man  before 
busier  than  we  are  now.  But  why  the  independence  of  Ireland.  We 
toll  you  a  tale  you  have  so  often  see  this  plainly  enough  now,  but 
heard  already  ?  The  nation,  although  we  were  all  blind  then, 
uneasy,  was  misled  by  the  false  It  was  while  we  were  in  this 
security  its  leaders  professed  to  state,  with  our  ships  all  over  the 
feel ;  the  warning  given  by  the  dis-  world,  and  our  little  bit  of  an  army 
asters  that  overtook  France  was  al-  cut  up  into  detachments,  that  the 
lowed  to  pass  by  imheeded.  The  Secret  Treaty  was  published,  and 
French  trusted  in  their  army  and  Holland  and  Denmark  were  an- 
its  great  reputation,  we  in  our  fleet ;  nexed.  People  say  now  that  we 
and  in  each  case  the  result  of  this  might  have  escaped  the  troubles 
blind  confidence  was  disaster,  such  which  came  on  us  if  we  had  at  any 
as  our  forefathers  in  their  hardest  rate  kept  quiet  till  our  other  dim- 
struggles  could  not  have  even  ima-  culties  were  settled ;  but  the  En^sh 
gined.  were  always  an  impulsive  lot:  the 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  the  whole  country  was  boilii^g  over 
crash  came  about     First,  the  rising  with  indignation,  and  the  Govern^ 
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mcnt,  egged  on  by  the  press,  and  and   from  that   moment   all    com- 

going  with  the  stream,  declared  war.  munication  with  the  north  of  Europe 

We   had  always  got  out  of  scrapes  was  cut    off.     Our    embassies   and 

before,  and  we  believed  our  old  luck  legations    were   packed    off  at   an 

and  pluck  would  somehow  pull  us  bourns  notice,  and  it  was  as  if  we  had 

through.  suddenly  come  back  to  the  middle 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  bustle  ages.  The  dumb  astonishment 
and  hurry  all  over  the  land.  Not  visible  all  over  London  the  next 
that  the  calling  up  of  the  army  re-  morning,  when  the  papers  came  out 
serves  caused  much  stir,  for  I  think  void  of  news,  merely  hinting  at 
there  were  only  about  6000  alto-  what  had  happened,  was  one  of  the 
gcthcr,  and  a  good  many  of  these  most  startling  things  in  this  war 
were  not  to  be  found  when  the  time  of  surprises.  But  everything  had 
came ;  but  recruiting  was  going  on  all  been  arranged  beforehand  ;  nor 
over  the  country,  with  a  tremendous  ought  we  to  have  been  surprised, 
high  bounty,  60,000  more  men  hav-  for  wo  had  seen  the  same  Power, 
ing  been  voted  for  the  army.  Then  only  a  few  months  before,  move 
there  was  a  ballot  bill  passed  for  down  half  a  million  of  men  on  a 
adding  66,000  men  to  the  militia;  few  days*  notice,  to  conquer  the 
why  a  round  number  was  not  fixed  greatest  military  nation  in  Europe, 
on  I  don^t  know,  but  the  Prime  with  no  more  fuss  than  our  War 
Minister  said  that  this  was  the  exact  Office  used  to  make  over  the  trans- 
quota  wanted  to  put  the  defences  of  port  of  a  brigade  from  Aldershot  to 
the  country  on  a  sound  footing.  Brighton — and  this,  too,  without  the 
Then  the  shipbuilding  that  began !  allies  it  had  now.  What  happened 
Ironclads,  despatch-boats,  gunboats,  now  was  not  a  bit  more  wonderful 
monitors,  —  every  building-yard  in  in  reality ;  but  people  of  this  coun- 
thecountry  got  its  job,  and  they  were  try  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
ofToring  ten  shillings  a -day  wages  believe  that  what  had  never  occur- 
for  anybody  who  could  dnve  a  rivet  red  before  to  England  could  over 
This  didn't  improve  the  recruiting,  possibly  happen.  Like  our  neigfa- 
you  may  suppose.  I  remember,  too,  hours,  we  became  wise  when  it  was 
there  was  a  squabble  in  the  House  too  late. 

of  Commons  about  whether  artisans  Of  course  the  papers  were  not  long 

should  be  drawn  for  the  ballot,  as  in  getting  news — even  the  mighty  or- 

they  were  so  much  wanted,  and  I  ganisation  sot  at  work  could  not  shut 

think  they  got  an  exemption.     This  out  a  special  correspondent ;  and  in 

sent  numbers  to  the  yards ;  and  if  a  very  few  days,  although  the  tele- 

wo  had  had  a  couple  of  years  to  graphs  and  railways  were  intercepted 

prepare  instead  of  a  couple  of  w^oeks,  right  across  Europe,  the  main  facts 

1    daresay    we    should   have    done  oozed  out    An  embargo  had  been 

very  well.  laid  on  all   the  shipping  in  every 

It  was  on    a    Monday  that    the  port  from  the  Baltic  to  Ostend;  the 

declaration  of  war  was  announced,  fleets  of  the  two  great  Powers  had 

and  in  a  few  hours  wo  got  our  first  moved  out,   and    it    was  supposed 

inkling  of  the  sort  of    preparation  were  assembled    in  the  great  nor- 

tho  enemy  had  made  for  the  event  thern  harbour,  and  troops  were  hur- 

which  they  had  really  brought  about,  rying  on    board    all    the   steamcrR 

although  the  actual  declaration  was  detained   in  these  places,   most  of 

made  by  us.     A  pious  appeal  to  the  which    were    British    vessels.       It 

God  of  battles,  whom  it  was  said  we  was  clear  that  invasion  was  intcnd- 

had  aroused,  was  telegraphed  buck ;  ed.    Even  then  we  might  have  been 
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saved,  if  the  fleet  had  been  ready,  fected  the  whole  town.  I  was  out- 
The  forts  which  guarded  the  flo-  side  the  Charing  Cross  station  when 
tilla  were  perhaps  too  strong  for  the  Queen^s  special  train  from  Dover 
shipping  to  attempt ;  but  an  ironclad  arrived,  and  from  the  cheering  and 
or  two,  handled  as  British  sailors  shouting  which  greeted  her  as  she 
knew  how  to  use  them,  might  have  drove  away,  you  might  have  sup- 
destroy  cd  or  damaged  a  part  of  the  posed  we  had  already  won  a  great 
transports,  and  delayed  the  expedi-  victory.  The  journals  which  had 
tion,  giving  us  what  we  wanted,  gone  in  strongly  for  the  army  re- 
time. But  then  the  best  part  of  the  duction  carried  out  during  the  ses- 
flect  had  been  decoyed  down  to  the  sion,  and  had  been  nervous  and 
Dardanelles,  and  what  remained  of  desponding  in  "tone  during  the  past 
the  Channel  squadron  was  looking  fortnight,  suggesting  all  sorts  of 
after  Fenian  filibusters  off  the  west  compromises  as  a  way  of  getting 
of  Ireland ;  so  it  was  ten  days  be-  out  of  the  war,  came  out  in  a 
fore  the  fleet  was  got  together,  and  very  jubilant  form  next  morning, 
by  that  time  it  was  plain  the  enemy's  "  Panic-stricken  inquirers,"  they 
preparations  were  too  far  advanced  said,  "  ask  now,  where  are  the  means 
to  be  stopped  by  a  coup -de-main,  of  meeting  the  invasion  ?  We  reply 
Information,  which  came  chiefly  that  the  invasion  will  never  take 
through  Italy,  came  slowly,  and  was  place.  A  British  fleet,  manned  by 
more  or  less  vague  and  uncertain ;  British  sailors  whose  courage  and 
but  this  much  was  known,  that  at  enthusiasm  are  reflected  in  the  peo- 
least  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pie  of  this  coimtry,  is  already  on  the 
men  were  embarked  or  ready  to  be  way  to  meet  the  presumptuous  foe. 
put  on  board  ships,  and  that  the  The  issue  of  a  contest  between  Brit- 
flotilla  was  guarded  by  more  iron-  ish  ships  and  those  of  any  other 
clads  than  we  could  then  muster.  I  country,  under  anything  like  equal 
suppose  it  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  odds,  cah  never  be  doubtful.  Eng- 
thc  point  the  enemy  would  aim  at  land  awaits  with  calm  confidence  the 
for  landing,  and  the  fear  lest  he  issue  of  the  impending  action." 
should  give  us  the  go-by,  that  kept  Such  were  the  words  of  the  lead- 
thc  fleet  for  several  days  in  the  ing  article,  and  so  we  all  felt  It 
Downs,  but  it  was  not  until  the  was  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  August, 
Tuesday  fortnight  after  the  declara-  that  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  Downs. 
tion  of  war  that  it  weighed  anchor  It  took  with  it  a  submarine  cable  to 
and  steamed  away  for  the  North  lay  down  as  it  advanced,  so  that 
Sea.  Of  course  you  have  read  about  continuous  communication  was  kept 
the  Queen's  visit  to  the  fleet  the  day  up,  and  the  papers  were  publishing 
before,  and  how  she  sailed  round  the  special  editions  every  few  minutes 
ships  in  her  yacht,  and  went  on  board  with  the  latest  news.  This  was  the 
the  flag-ship  to  take  leave  of  the  ad-  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been 
miral ;  how,  overcome  with  emotion,  done,  and  the  feat  was  accepted  as 
she  told  him  that  the  safety  of  the  a  good  omen.  Whether  it  is  true 
country  was  committed  to  his  keep-  that  the  Admiralty  made  use  of  the 
ing.  You  remember,  too,  the  gallant  cable  to  keep  on  sending  contradic- 
old  officer's  reply,  and  how  all  the  tory  orders,  which,  took  the  command 
ships'  yards  were  manned,  and  how  out  of  the  admiraFs  hands,  I  can't 
lustily  the  tars  cheered  as  her  Ma-  say ;  but  all  that  the  admiral  sent  in 
jesty  was  rowed  off.  The  account  return  was  a  few  messages  of  the 
was  of  course  telegraphed  to  London,  briefest  kind,  which  neither  the  Ad- 
and  the  high  spirits  of  the  fleet  in-  miralty  nor  any  one  else  could  have 
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made  any.  use  of.    Such  a  ship  had  So  far  all  had  been  ezpectancr,  then 

gone  off  reconnoitring ;  such  another  came  the  first  token  of   calamity. 

had  rejoined — fleet  was  in  latitude  "An  iron-clad  has  been  blown  up** 

so  and  so.     This  went  on  till  the  — "  the  enemy's  torpedoes  are  doing 

Thursday    morning.      I    had    just  great    damage'* — "the    flagship    is 

come  up  to  town  by  train  as  usual,  laid  aboard  the  enemy" — "the  flag- 

and  was  walking  to  my  office,  when  ship  appears  to  be  smkine'* — "the 

the  newsboys  began  to  cry,  "New  vice-admkiil-  has  signalled*' — ^theiro 

edition— enemy's    fleet    in    sight!"  the  cable  became  silent,  and,  as  you 

You    may    imagine    the    scene   in  know,  we  heard  no  more  till  two 

London  !      Business  still   went  on  days  afterwards.    The  solitary  iron- 

at  the  banks,  for  bills  matured  al-  clad    which    escaped    the    disaster 

though     the    independence    of    the  steamed  into  Portsmouth, 
country  was  being  fought  out  under       Then  the  whole  story  came  out 

our  own  eyes,  so  to  say;  and  the  — ^how  our  sailors,  gallant  as  ever, 

speculators     wore    active    enough,  had  tried  to  close  with  the  enemy; 

But  even  with  the  people  who  were  how  the  latter  evaded  the  conflict  at 

making  and  losing    their  fortunes,  close  quarters,  and,  sheering  ofiE)  left 

the  interest  in  the  fleet  overcame  behind  them  the  fatal  engines  which, 

everything    else ;    men    who    went  sent  our  ships,  one  after  the  other, 

to  pay  in  or  draw  out  their  money  to  the  bottom ;  how  all  this  hap- 

stoppcd  to  show  the  last  bulletin  to  pened   almost  in    a    few    minutes. 

the  caBhicr.    As  for  the  street,  you  The    Government,   it   appears,   had 

could  hardly  get  along  for  the  crowd  received  warnings  of  this  invention ; 

stopping  to  buy  and  read  the  papers ;  but    to    the    nation    this    stunning 

while  at  every  house  or  office  the  blow  was  utterly  unexpected.     That 

members  sat  restlessly  in  the  com-  Thursday  I  had  to  go  home  eariy 

mon  room,  as  if  to  keep  together  for  regimental  drill,  but  it  was  im- 

for  company,  sending  out  some  one  of  possible  to  remain  doing  nothings  so 

their  number  every  few  minutes  to  when  that  was  over  I  went  up  to 

get  the  latest  edition.    At  least  this  town  again,   and    after   waiting   in 

IS  y/hat  happened  at  our  office ;  but  expectation  of   news   which   never 

to  sit  still  was  as  impossible  as  to  came,   and    missing    the   midnight 

do  anything,  and  most  of  us. went  train,   I  walked  home.      It   was  a 

out  and  wandered  about  among  the  hot  sultry  night,  and  I  did  not  ar- 

crowd,  under  a  sort  of  feeling  that  rive  till  near  sunrise.    The  whole 

the  news  was  got  quicker  at  in  this  town  was  quite  still — ^the  lull  be- 

wny.     Bad  as  were  the  times  com-  fore  the  storm ;  and  as  I  let  myself 

ing,  T  think  the  sickening  suspense  in  with    my    latch-key,   and    went 

of   that  day,  and  the  shock  which  softly  up-stairs  to  my  room  to  avoid 

followed,  was  almost  the  worst  that  waking  the    sleeping    household,    I 

wc  underwent     It  was  about  ten  could  not  but  contrast  the  peiaceful- 

o'clock  that  the  flrst  telegram  came ;  ness    of    the    morning — ^no    sound 

an  hour  later  the  wire  announced  breaking  the  silence  but  the  singiiw 

that   the  admiral  had  signalled  to  of    the  birds  in  the    garden — ^wt£ 

form    line   of    battle,  and    shortly  the  passionate  remorse  and  indigna- 

afterwards  that  the  order  was  given  tion  that  would  break  out  with  the 

to  boar  down  on  the  enemy    and  day.     Perhaps  the  inmates  of  tiie 

engage.      At  twelve  came  the  an-  rooms  were  as  wakeful  as  myself; 

nounccment,    "  Fleet    o{>ened     fire  but  the  house  in  its  stillness  was 

about  three  miles  to  leeward  of  us  "  just  as  it  used  to  be  when  I  camo 

— that  is,  the  ship  with  the  cable,  home  alone  from  balls  or  parties  in 
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the  happy  days  gone  by.  Tired  from  its  usual  strength  of  600  to 
though  I  was,  I  could  not  sleep,  so  nearly  .1000.  But  the  stock  of  rifles 
I  went  down  to  the  river  and  had  was  deficient  We  were  promised 
a  swim  ;  and  on  returning  found  a  further  supply  in  a  few  days, 
the  household  was  assembled  for  which,  however,  we  never  received ; 
early  breakfast  A  sorrowful  house-  and  while  waiting  for  them  the  regi- 
hold  it  was,  although  the  burden  ment  had  to  be  divided  into  two 
pressing  on  each  was  partly. an  un-  parts,  the  recruits  drilling  with  iiha 
seen  one.  My  father,  doubting  rifles  in  the  morning,  and  we  old 
whether  his  firm  could  last  through  hands  in  the  evening.  The  failures 
the  day  ;  my  mother,  her  distress  and  stoppage  of  work  on  this  black 
about  my  brother,  now  with  his  Friday  ^rew  an  immense  number 
.  regiment  on  the  coast,  already  ex-  of  young  men  out  of  employment, 
ceeding  that  which  she  felt  for  the  and  we  recruited  up  to  1400  strong 
public  misfortune,  had  come'  down,  by  the  next  day  ;  but  what  was  the 
although  hardly  fit  to  leave  her  room,  use  of  all  these  men  without  arms  ? 
My  sister  Clara  was  worst  of  all,  for  On  the  Saturday  it  was  announced 
she  could  not  but  try  to  disguise  that  a  lot  of  smooth-bore  muskets  in 
her  special  interest  in  the  fleet ;  and  store  at  the  tower  would  be  served 
though  we  had  all  guessed  that  her  out  to  regiments  applying  for  them, 
heart  was  given  to  the  young  lieu-  and  a  regular  scramble  took  place 
tenant  in  the  flagship — the  first  to  among  the  volunteers  for  them,  and 
go  down — a  love  unclaimed  could  oUr  people  got  hold  of  a  couple  of 
not  be  told,  nor  could  we  express  hundred.  But  you  might  almost  as 
the  sympathy  we  felt  for  the  poor  well  have  tried  to  learn  rifle-drill 
girl.  That  breakfa^  the  last  meal  with  a  broomstick  as  with  old 
we  ever  had  together,  was  soon  brown  bess ;  besides  there  was  no 
ended,  and  my  father  and  I  went  up  smooth  -  bore  ammunition  in  the 
to  town  by  an  early  train,  and  got  country.  A  national  subscription 
there  just  as  the  fatal  annoimce-  was  opened  for  the  manufacture  of 
mcnt  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet  was  rifles  at  Birmingham,  which  ran  up 
telegraphed  from  Portsmouth.  to  a  couple  of  millions  in  two  days. 
The  panic  and  excitement  of  that  but,  like  everything  else,  this  came 
day — how  the  funds  went  down  to  too  late.  To  return  to  the  volun- 
85  ;  the  run  upon  the  bank  and  its  teers  :  camps  had  been  formed  a 
stoppage ;  the  fall  of  half  the  houses  fortnight  before  at  Dover,  Brighton, 
in  the  city;  how  the  Government  Harwich,  and  other  places,  of  regulars 
issued  a  notification  suspending  and  militia,  and  the  headquarters  of 
specie  paynl^nt  and  tho  tendering  most  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
of  bills — this  last  precaution  too  wer©  attached  to  one  or  other  of 
late  for  most  firms.  Carter  &  Co.  them,  and  the  volunteers  themselves 
among  tho  number,  which  stopped  used  to  go  down  for  drill  from  day 
payment  as  soon  as  my  father  got  to  day,  as  they  could  spare  time, 
to  the  office ;  the  call  to  arms,  and  and  on  Friday  an  order  went  out 
the  unanimous  response  of  the  that  they  should  be  permanently 
country — all  this  is  history  which  I  em^)odied  ;  but  the  metropolitan 
need  not  repeat  You  wish  to  hear  volunteers  were  still  kept  about 
about  my  own  share  in  the  business  London  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  till  it 
of  the  time.  Well,  volunteering  could  be  seen  at  what  point  the  in- 
had  increased  immensely  from  the  vasion  would  take  place.  We  were 
day  war  was  procj^imed,  and  our  all  told  oS  to  brigades  and  divisions, 
regiment  went  up  in  a  day  or  two  Our  brigade  consisted    of  the  4th 
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Royal  Surrey  Militia,  the  1st  Surrey  sunk    all    the   fishing  -  boats    they 

AdministratiYC  Battalion,  as  it  was  could  catch,   to  prevent  the  news 

called,  at  Clapham,  the  7th  Surrey  of  their  whereabouts  reaching  lis, 

Volunteers  at  Southwark,  and  our-  but   a    few    escaped    during    the 

selves ;  but  only  our  battalion  and  night,   and  reported    that  the  In- 

the  militia  were  quartered  in  the  constant  frigate  coming  home  from 

same  place,  and  the  whole  brigade  North  America,  without  any.  know* 

had  merely  two  or  three  afternoons  ledge  of  what  had  taken,  place,  had 

together     at    brigade    exorcise    in  sailed  right  into  the  enemy's  fleet 

Bushoy  Park  before  the  march  took  and  been  captured.     In   town  .  the 

place.     Our  brigadier  belonged  to  a  troops  were  all  getting  ready  for  a 

line  regiment   in   Ireland,   and  did  move;   the  guards  in  the  Welling- 

not  join  till  the  very  morning  the  ton  Barracks  were  under  arms,  and 

order  came.     Meanwhile,  during  the  their  baggage  waggons  packed  and 

preliminary    fortnight,    the    militia  drawn  up  m  the  Bird-cage  Walk. 

colonel    commanded.     But    though  The  usual  guard  at  the  Horse  Guards 

wo  volunteers  were  busy  with  our  had  been  withdrawn,  and  orderlies 

drill  and  preparations,  those  of  us  and  staff-o£Scers  were  going  to  and 

who,  like  myself,  belonged  to  Govern-  fro.    All  this  I  saw  on  the  way  to 

mcnt  offices,  had  more  than  enough  my  office,  where  I  worked  away  till 

of  office  work  to  do,  as  you  may  sup-  twelve    o^ clock,    and    then    feeline 

pose.      The  volunteer  clerks  were  hungry  after  my  early  breakfast,  I 

allowed  to  leave  office  at  four  o'clock,  went   across   Parliament  Street   to 

but  the  rest  were  kept  hard  at  the  my    club    to    get    some    luncheon. 

desk  far  into  the  night.     Orders  to  There  were  about  half-a-doien  men 

the  lord-lieutenants,  to  the  magis-  in  the  coffee-room,  none  of  whom  I 

trates,  notiiications,  all  the  arrange-  knew  ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  Dan- 

ments  for  cleaning  out  the  work-  vers  of  the  Treasury  entered  in  a 

houses  for  hospitals — these  and  a  tremendous    hurry.      From    hun    1 

hundred  other    things    had   to    be  got  the  first  bit  of  authentic  news  I 

managed  in  our  office,  and  tliere  was  had  had  that  day.    The  enemy  had 

as  much   bustle   in -doors   as   out  landed  in  force  near  Harwich,  and 

Fortunate  we  were  to  be  so  busy —  the    metropolitan    regiments    were 

the  people  to  be  pitied  were  those  ordered  down  there  to  reinforce  the 

who  had  nothing  to  do.     And  on  troops    already    collected    in    that 

Sunday  (that  was  the  15th  August)  neighbourhood ;  his  regiment   was 

work  went  on  just  as  usual.     We  had  to  parade  at  one  o'clock,  and  he  had 

an  early  parade  and  drill,  and  I  went  come  to  get  something  to  eat  before 

up  to  town  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  starting.    We  bolted  a  HUrried  lunch, 

in  my  uniform,  taking  my  rifle  with  and  were  just  leaving  the  clul^when  a 

me  in  case  of  accidents,  and  luckily  messenger  from  the  Treasury  came 

too,  as  it  turned  out,  a  mackintosh  running  into  the  hall, 

overcoat     When  I  got  to  Waterloo  **  Oh,  Mr.  Danvors,"  said  he,  *'  Fve 

there  were  all  sorts  of  rumours  afloat  come  to  look  for  you,  sir ;  the  secre- 

A  fleet  had  })ccn  seen  off  the  Downs,  tary  says  that  all  the  gentlemen  are 

and    some    of    the  despatch  -  boats  wanted  at  the  office,  and  that  you 

which    were    hovering    about   the  must  please  not  one  of  you  go  with 

coasts  brought  news  that  there  was  the  regiments." 

a  large  flotilla  off  Harwich,  but  no-  **  The  devil  I"  cried  Danvors. 

thing  could  be  seen  from  the  shore,  "  Do    you    know    if   that   order 

as    the    weather    was    hazy.     The  extends  to  all  the  public  offices  f  *  I 

enemy's  light  ships  had  taken  and  asked. 
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"  I   don't  know,"   said  the  man,  last  foi^tnight,  and  who  formed  by 

*'  but    I    believe    it    do.       I    know  far  the  largest  part  of  our  strength, 

there's  messengers  gone  round  to  all  They  were  to  stay  behind,  and  were 

the  clubs  and  luncheon-bars  to  look  certainly    very    much  in   the  way 

for   the  gentlemen ;    the   secretary  already ;  for  as  all  the  officers  and 

says  it's   quite  impossible  any  one  sergeants    belonged    to   the    active 

can  be  spared  just  now,  there's  so  part,  there  was  no  one  to  keep  dis- 

much   work  to  do ;    there's  orders  cipline  among  them,  and  they  came 

just  come  to  send  off  our  records  to  crowding  argund   us,  breaking  the 

Birmingham  to-night."  ranks  and  making  it  difficult  to  get 

I  did   not  wait  to  condole  with  into  the  train.     Here  I  saw  our  new 

Dan  vers,     but,     just    glancing    up  brigadier  for  the  first  time.     He  was 

Whitehall  to  see  if  any  of  our  mes-  a    soldier-like    man,  and  no  doubt 

sengers  Were  in  pursuit,  I  ran  off  as  knew  his    duty,   but    he    appeared 

hard  as  I  could    for  Westminster  fiew    to    volunteers,    and    did    not 

Bridge,    and    so    to    the    Waterloo  seem    to    know  how  to   deal   with 

station.  gentlemen  privates.     T  wanted  very 

The  place  had  quite  changed  its  as-  much  to  run  home  and  get  my  great- 

pect  since  the  morning.    The  regular  coat  and    knapsack,   which   I    had 

service   of    trains  had   ceased,   and  bought  a  few  days  ago,  but  feared  to 

the  station  and  approaches  were  full  be  left  behind ;    a  good-natured  re- 

of  troops,  among  them  the.  Guards  cruit  volunteered  to  fetch  them  for 

and  artillery.     Everything  was  very  me,  but  he  had  not  returned  before 

orderly ;   the  men  had   piled  arms,  we  started,  and  I  began  the  campaign 

and  were  standing  about  in  groups,  with  a  kit  consisting  of  a  mackintosh 

There  was   no  sign  of  high  spirits  and  a  small  pouch  of  tobacco, 

or  enthusiasm.    Matters  had  become  It  was  a  tremendous   squeeze  in 

too  serious.     Every  man's  face  re-  the  train ;  for,  besides  the  ten  men 

fleeted  the  general  feeling  that  we  sitting  down,   there  were  three  or 

had  neglected    the  warnings  'given  four  standing  up  in  every  compart- 

us,  and  that  now  the  danger  so  long  ment,  and  &e  afternoon  was  close 

derided  as  impossible  and    absurd  and  sultry,  and  there  were  so  many 

had  really  £ome  and  found  us  un-  stoppages  on  the  way  that  we  took 

prepared.     But  the  soldiers,  if  grave,  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  crawling 

looked    determined,   like  men  who  up  to  Waterloo.      It  was  between 

meant  to  do   their  duty  whatever  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon  when 

might    happen.       A    train    full    of  wo  arrived  there,  and  it  was  nearly 

Guardsmen  was    just  starting    for  seven  before  we  marched  up*  to  the 

Guildford.      I    was    told    it  would  Shoreditch     station.       The     whole 

stop  at.  Surbiton,  and,  with  several  place    was    filled    up    with    stores 

other  volunteers,  hurrying  like  my-  and  ammunition,  to  be  sent  off  to 

self    to    join    our    regiment,   got  a  the  East,  so  we  piled  arms  in  the 

place  in   it.     We  did  not  arrive  a  street  and  scattered  about    to  get 

moment  too  soon,  for  the  regiment  food  and  drink,  of  which  most  of 

was  marching  from  Kingston  down  us    stood    in    need,   especially    the 

to  the  station.     The  destination  of  latter,  for  some  were  already  feeling 

our    brigade    was    the    east    coast  the  worse  for  the  heat  and  crush.     I 

Empty  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  was    just    stepping    into   a  public- 

the  siding,  and  our  regiment  was  to  house    with    Travers,    when    who 

go  first.     A  large  crowd  was  assem-  should    drive    up    but    his    pretty 

bled  to  see  it  ofl^  including  the  re-  wife  ?    Most  of  our  friends  had  paid 

cruits   who  had  joined  during  the  their    adieus  at  the  Surbiton    sta- 
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tion,  but  sho  had  driven  up  bj  the  sat    nodding    in    it ;    most    of    the 
road  in  his  brougham,  bringing  their  men  were  lying  down  or  sitting  on 
little    boy  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  pavement — some  sleeping,  some 
papa.      She  had  also  brought  his  smoking.      In    vain    had    TraTers 
knapsack  and  greatcoat,  and^  what  begged  his  wife  to  go  homel     She 
was  still  more  acceptable,  a  basket  declared  that,  having  come  so  far, 
containing  fowls,  tongue,  brcad-and-  she  would  stay  and  see  the  Ust  of 
butter,  and   biscuits,  and  a  couple  us.     The  brougham  had  been  sent 
of  bottles  of  claret, — which  price-  away  to  a  by-street,  as  it  blocked 
less  luxuries  they  insisted  on  my  up  the  road ;   so  he  sat  on  a  door- 
sharing,  step,  she  by  him  on  the  knapsack. 
Meanwhile    the  hours  went  on.  Little   Arthur,   who  had   been  de- 
Tho    4th    Surrey     Militia,    which  lighted  at  the  bustle  and  the  uni- 
had    marched    all    the    way    from  forms,  and  in  hig!i  spirits,  became 
Kingston,  had  come  up,  as  well  as  at  last  very  cross,   and  eventnallj 
the  other  volunteer  corps  ;  the  sta-  cried  himself  to  sloep  in  his  father^ 
tion  had  been  partly  cleared  of  the  arms,  his  golden  hair  and  one  little 
stores  that    encumbered  it ;    some  dimpled     arm    hanging    over     his 
artillery,  two  militia  regiments,  and  shoulder.    Thus  wont  on  the  weary 
a  battalion  of  the  line,   had  been  hours,   till  suddenly  the   assembl^ 
despatched,   and  our  turn  to  start  sounded,   and   we   all    started    up. 
had  come,  and  long  lines  of  carriages  Wo  were  to    return  to    Waterloa 
were  drawn  up  ready  for  us ;   but  The  landing  on  the  east  was  only  a 
still    we    remained    in    the    street  feint— so  ran  the  rumour — ^the  real 
You  may  fancy  the  scene.    There  attack  was  on  the  south.     Anything 
secme<l  to  be  as    many   people   as  seemed  better  than  indecision  and 
ever    in    London,    and    we    could  delay,  and,  tired  though  we  were, 
hardly  move  for  the  crowds  of  spec-  the  march  back  was  gladly  hailed. 
tators — fellows  hawking  fruits  and  Mrs.  Travers,  who  made  us  take  the 
volunteers^  comforts,  newsboys,  and  remains  of  the  luncheon  With  us,  we 
soforth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cabs  left  to  look  for  her  carriage;  Uttle 
and    omnibuses^      while    orderlies  Arthur,  who  was  awake  again,  but 
and    staff- officers  were  constantly  very  good  and  quiet,  in  iior  arms, 
riding  up  with  messages.      A  good  We  did  not  reach  Waterloo  till 
many  of  the  militiamen,  and  some  nearly    midnight,    and    there    was 
of  our  people,  too,  had  taken  more  some  delay  in   starting  again.     Se- 
than  enough  to  drink;   perhaps  a  veral    volunteer    and    militia    rmr 
hot  sun  had  told  on  empty  stom-  ments  had  arrived  from  the  north ; 
achs;    anyhow,   they    became  very  the  station  and  all  its  approaches 
noisy.      The    din,    dirt,    and    heat  were   jammed    up    with  men,  and 
were  indescribable.     So  the  evening  trains  were  being  despatched  away 
wore  on,   and   all  the    information  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made  up. 
our    officers    could    get    from    the  All  this  time  no  news  had  reached 
brigadier,  who  appeared  to  be  act-  us  since  tho  first   announcement; 
ing  under  another  general,  was,  that  but  the  excitement  then  aroused  had 
orders  had  come  to  stand  fast  for  now  passed  away  under  the  influ- 
the  present     Gradually  tho  street  ence  of  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep, 
became  quieter   and    cooler.      Tho  and  most  of  us  dozed  off  as  soon 
brigadier,  who,  by  way  of  setting  an  as  we  got  under  way.     I  did,  at 
example,   had    remained    for    some  any  Tate,  and  was  awoke  by  the  tnun 
hours  without    leaving  his  saddle,  stopping    at   Leathcrhcad.      There 
had  got  a  chair  out  of  a  shop,  and  was  an  up-train  returning  to  town. 
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and  some  persons  in  it  were  bring-  but  not  forwards ;  our  route  was  to- 

ing  up  news  from  the  coast     We  wards  the  north-west,  and  a  sort  of 

could  not,  from  our  part  of  the  train,  suspicion  of  the  state  of  affairs  flashed 

hear  what  they  said,  but  the  rumour  across  my  mind.     Horsham  was  al- 

was  passed  up  from  one  carriage  to  ready  occupied  by  the  enemy^s  ad- 

another.     The  enemy  had  landed  in  vanced-guard,  and  we  were  to  fall 

force  at  Worthing.     Their  position'  back  on  Leith   Common,  and  take 

had    been   attack^    by  the  troops  up  a  position  threatening  his  flank, 

from  the  camp  near  Brighton,  and  should  he  advance  either  to  Guild- 

the  action  would  be  renewed  in  the  ford  or  Dorking.     This  was  soon  con- 

morning.     The  volunteers   had  be-  firmed  by  what  the  colonel  was  told 

haved  very  well.     This  was  all  the  by  the  brigadier  and  passed  down 

information  we  could  get.     So,  then,  the  ranks ;  and  just  now,  for  the  first 

the  invasion  had  come  at  last     It  time,  the  boom  of  artillery  came  up 

was  clear,  at  any  rate,  from  what  was  on  the  light  south  breeze.     In  about 

said,  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  an  hour  the  firing  ceased.     What 

driven  back  yet,  and  we  should  be  did  it  mean  ?    We  could  not  tell, 

in  time  most  likely  to  take  a  share  Meanwhile    our    march    continued, 

in  the  defence.     It  was  sunrise  when  The  day  was  very  close  and  sultry, 

the  train  crawled  into  Dorking,  for  and  the  clouds  of  dust  stirred  up 

there  had  been  numerous  stoppages  by  our  feet  almost  suffocated  us.     I 

on  the  way ;  and  here  it  was  pulled  had  saved  a  soda-water  bottleful  of 

up  for  a  long  time,  and  we  were  told  yesterday's  claret ;     but  this  went 

to  get  out  and  stretch  ourselves — an  only  a  short  way,  for  there  were 

order  gladly  responded  to,  for  we  many  mouths  to  share  it  with,  and 

had    been  very  closely  packed  all  the  thirst  soon  became  as   bad  as 

night.     Most  of    us,  too,   took  the  ever.     Several  of   the  regiment  fell 

opportunity  to  make  an  early  break-  out  from  faintness,   and  we  made 

fast  off  the  food  we  had  brought  from  frequent  halts  to  rest  and  let  the 

Shoreditch.     I.  had  the  remains  of  stnq^glers    come    up.     At    last  we 

Mrs.  Travers's  fowl  and  some  bread  reached  the  top  of  Leith    Hill.     It 

wrapped  up  in  my  waterproof,  which  is  a  striking  spot,  being  the  highest 

I  shared  with  one  or  two  less  pro-  point  in  the  south  of  England.     The 

vidont    comrades.     We    could    see  view  from  it  is  splendid,  and  most 

from  our  halting-place  that  the  line  lovely  did    the   coimtry  look    this 

was  blocked  with  trains  beyond  and  summer  day,  although  the  grass  was 

behind.     It. must  have  been  about  brown  from  the  long  drought     It 

eight  o'clock  when  we  got  orders  to  was  a  great  relief  to  get  from  the 

take  our  seats  again,  and  the  train  dusty  road  on  to  the  conunon,  and 

began   to  move  slowly  on  towards  at  the  top  of  the  hill  there  was  a 

Horsham.     Horsham  Junction  was  refreshing    breeze.     We   could    see 

the   point   to    be  occupied — so  the  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  of 

rumour  went ;  but  about  ten  o'clock,  our  division.      Our    own    regiment 

when  halting  at  a  smaU  station'  a  few  did  not  muster  more  ^an  500,  for 

miles  short  of  it,  the  order  came  to  it  contained  a  large  number  of  Gov- 

leave  the  train,  and  our  brigade  form-  emment  office  men  who  had  been 

ed  in  column  on  the  highroad.     Be-  detained,  like  Danvers,  for  duty  in 

yond  us  was  some  field-artillery  ;  and  town,   and    others  were  not   much 

further  on,  so  we  were  told  by  a  staff-  larger ;  but  the  militia  regiment  was 

officer,  another  brigade,  which  was  to  very  strong,  and  the  whole  division, 

make  up  a  division  with  ours.     After  I  was  told,   mustered  nearly  5000 

more  delays  the  line  began  to  move,  rank  and  file.     We  could  see  other 
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troops  also  in  extension  of  our  diyi-  of  his  department  So  we  had  to 
sion,  and  could  count  a  couple  of  go  without  Those  who  had  tobacco 
field-batteries  of  Royal  Artillery,  smoked — ^indeed  there  ia  no  solace 
besides  some  heavy  guns,  belonging  like  a  pipe  under  such  circumstances, 
to  the  volunteers,  apparently  drawn  The  militia  regiment,  I  heard  after- 
by  cart-horses.  The  cooler  air,  wards,  had  two  days'  provisions  in 
the  sense  of  numbers,  and  the  evi-  their  haversacks;  it  was  we  yolon- 
dent  strength  of  the  position  we  teers  who  had  no  haversacks,  and 
held,  raised  our  spirits,  which,  I  am  nothing  to  put  in  them.  All  this 
not  ashamed  to  say,  had  all  the  time,  I  should  tell  you,  whilo  we 
morning  been  depressed.  It  was  were  lying  on  the  grass  with  our 
not  that  we  were  not  eager  to  close  arms  piled,  the  General,  with  tho 
with  the  enemy,  but  that  the  coun-  brigadiers  and  staf^  was  riding  about 
tcr-marching  and  halting  ominously  slowly  from  point  to  point  of  tho 
betokened  a  vacillation  of  purpose  edge  of  the  common,  looking  out 
in  those  who  had  the  guidance  of  with  his  glass  towards  the  south 
affairs.  Here  in  two  days  the  in-  valley.  Orderlies  and  staff-ofiScera 
vaders  had  got  more*  than  twenty  were  constantly  coming,  and  about 
miles  inland,  and  nothing  effectual  three  oVlock  there  arrived  up  a  road 
had  been  done  to  stop  .them.  And  that  led  towards  Horsham  a  small 
tlie  ignorance  in  whicn  we  volun-  body  of  lancers  and  a  regiment  of 
tcers,  from  the  colonel  downwards,  yeomanry,  who  had,  it  appears  been 
were  kept  of  their  movements,  filled  out  in  advance,  and  now  drew  up  a 
us  with  uneasiness.  We  could  not  short  way  in  front  of  us  in  column 
but  depict  to  ourselves  the  enemy  facing  to  the  south.  Whether  they 
as  carrying  out  all  the  while  firmly  could  see  anything  in  their  front  1 
his  well-considered  scheme  of  attack,  could  not  tell,  for  we  were  bdiind 
and  contrasting  it  with  our  own  un-  the  crest  of  the  hill  ourselyea,  and 
certainty  of  purpose.  The  very  silence  so  could  not  look  into  the  Tallej 
with  which  his  advance  appeared  to  below ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
be  conducted  filled  us  with  mysteri-  assembly  sounded.  Commanding 
ous  awe.  Meanwhile  the  day  wore  officers  were  called  out  by  the  Oen- 
on,  and  we  became  faint  with  hun-  eral,  and  received  some  brief  instruc- 
ger,  for  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  tions ;  and  the  column  began  to 
daybreak.  No  provisions  came  up,  march  again  towards  London,  the 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  any  militia  this  time  coming  last  in  our 
commissariat  officers.  It  seems  that  brigade.  A  rumour  regarding  the 
when  we  were  at  the  Waterloo  sta-  object  of  this  counter-march  soon 
tion  a  whole  trainful  of  provisions  spread  through  the  ranks.  The 
was  drawn  up  there,  and  our  colonel  enemy  was  not  going  to  attack  ua 
proposed  that  one  of  the  trucks  here,  but  was  trying  to  turn  the 
should,  be  taken  off  and  attached  to  position  on  both  sides,  one  column 
our  trains,  so  that  we  might  have  pointing  to  Reigate,  the  other  to 
some  food  at  hand  ;  but  the  officer  Aldershot ;  and  so  we  must  &U  back 
in  charge,  an  assistant-controller  I  and  take  up  a  position  at  Dorking. 
think  they  call  him — this  control  The  line  of  the  groat  chalk-range 
department  was  a  nevi-fangled  affair  was  to  be  defended.  A  laige  force 
which  did  us  almost  as  much  harm  was  concentrating  at  Guildford,  an- 
as the  enemy  in  the  long-run — said  other  at  Reigate,  and  we  should  find 
his  orders  were  to  keep  all  the  stores  supports  at  Dorking.  The  enemy 
together,  and  that  he  couldn*t  issue  would  be  awaited  in  these  positions. 
any  without  authority  from  the  head  Such,  so  far  as  we  privates  could  get 
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at  the  facts,  was  to  be  the  plan  of  crowd,  and  was  pushed  against  rather 
operations.  Down  the  hill,  there-  rudely,  and  in  a  passion  he  called  out 
fore,  wo  marched.  From  one  or  two  to  us  to  behave  properly,  like  soldiers, 
points  we  could  catch  a  brief  sight  and  not  like  a  parcel  of  roughs.  "  Oh, 
of  the  railway  in  the  valley  below  blow  it,  governor,"  says  Dick  Wake, 
running  from  Dorking  to  Horsham.  "  you  am*t  agoing  to  come  between 
Men  in  red  were  working  upon  it  a  poor  cove  and  his  grub."  Wake 
here  and  there.  They  were  the  was  an  articled  attorney,  and,  as  we 
Royal  Engineers,  some  one  said,  used  to  say  in  those  days,  a  cheeky 
breaking  up  the  line.  On  we  young  chap,  although  a  good-natured 
marched.  The  dust  seemed  worse  fellow  enough.  At  ttiis  speech, 
than  ever.  In  one  village  through  which  was  followed  by  some  more 
which  we  passed — I  forget  the  name  remarks  of  the  sort  from  those  about 
now — there  was  a  pump  on  the  him,  the  staff-ofScer  became  angrier 
green.  Here  we  stopped  and  had  a  still.  "  Orderly,"  cried  he  to  the- 
good  drink ;  and  passing  by  a  large  lancer  riding  behind  him,  "  take 
farm,  the  farmer's  wife  and  two  or  that  man  to  the  provost-marshal, 
three  of  her  maids  stood  at  the  gate  As  for  you,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to 
and  handed  us  hunches  of  bread  and  our  colonel,  who  sat  on  his  horse 
cheese  out  of  ^ome  baskets.  I  got  silent  with  astonishment,  ^'  if  you 
the  share  of  a  bit,  but  the  bottom  don^t  want  some  of  your  men  shot 
of  the  baskets  must  soon  have  been  before  their  time,  you  and  your 
reached.  Not  a  thing  else  was  to  precious  officers  had  better  keep  this 
be  had  till  we  got  to  Dorking  about  rabble  in  a  little  better  order,"  and 
six  o'clock ;  indeed  most  of  the  poor  Dick,  who  looked  crest-fallen 
farmhouses  appeared  deserted  al-  enough,  would  certainly  have  been 
ready.  On  arriving  there  we  were  led  off  at  the  tail  of  the  sergeant's 
drawn  up  in  the  street,  and  just  horse,  if  the  brigadier  had  not  come 
opposite  was  a  baker's  shop.  Our  up  and  arranged  matters,  and 
fellows  asked  leave  at  first  by  marched  us  off  to  the  hill  beyond 
twos  and  threes  to  go  in  and  buy  the  town.  This  incident  made  us 
some  loaves,  but  soon  others  began  both  angry  and  crest-fallen.  We 
to  break  oif  and  crowd  into  the  were  annoyed  at  being  so  roughly 
shop,  and  at  last  a  regular  scramble  spoken  to  :  at  the  same  time  we  felt 
took  place.  If  there  had  been  any  we  had  deserved  it,  and  were  ashamed 
order  preserved,  and  a  regular  dis-  of  the  misconduct  Then,  too,  we  had 
tribution  arranged,  they  would  no  lost  confidence  in  our  colonel,  after 
doubt  have  been  steady  enough,  but  the  poor  figure  he  cut  in  the  affair, 
hunger  makes  men  selfish :  each  He  was  a  good  fellow,  the  colonel, 
man  felt  that  his  stopping  behind  and  showed  himself  a  brave  one 
would  do  no  good — he  would  simply  next  day  ;  but  he  aimed  too  much 
lose  his  share ;  so  it  ended  by  al-  at  being  popular,  and  didn't  under- 
most the  whole  regiment  joining  stand  a  bit  how  to  command, 
in  the  scrimmage,  and  the  shop  was  To  resume : — We  had  scarcely 
cleared  out  in  a  couple  of 'minutes;  reached  the  hill  above  the  town, 
while  as  for  paying,  you  could  not  which  we  were  told  was  to  be  our 
get  your  hand  into  your  pocket  for  bivouac  for  the  night,  when  the 
the  crush.  The  colonel  tried  in  welcome  news  came  that  a  food- 
vain  to  stop  the  row ;  some  of  the  train  had  arrived  at  the  station  ;  but 
officers  were  as  bad  as  the  men.  there  were  no  carts  to  bring  the  things 
Just  then  a  staff  officer  rode  by ;  he  up,  so  a  fatigue-party  went  down 
could  scarcely  make  way  for    the  and  carried  back  a  supply  to  us  in 
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their  arm.s, — loaves,  a  barrel  of  rum,  guard,  and  a  line  of  sentries  in 
packets  of  tea,  and  joints  of  meat —  front  and  rear  of  our  linei  corn- 
abundance  for  all;  but  there  was  municating  with  those  of  the  regi- 
not  a  kettle  or  a  cooking-pot  m  the  ments  on  our  flanks.  Firewood  was 
regiment,  and  we  could  not  eat  the  plentiful,  for  the  hill  was  covered 
meat  raw.  The  colonel  and  officers  with  beautiful  wood ;  but  it  took 
were  no  better  off.  They  had  some  time  to  collect  it,  for  we  had 
arranged  to  have  a  regular  mess,  nothing  but  our  pocket-knives  to 
with  crockery,  steward,  and  all  com-  cut  down  the  branches  with. 
plete,  but  the  establishment  never  So  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  Uy 
turned  up,  and  what  had  become  of  it  company  had  no  duty,  and  we  had 
no  one  knew.  Some  of  us  were  sent  the  night  imdisturbed  to  ourselves ; 
back  into  the  town  to  see  what  we  but,  tired  though  I  was,  the  exdte- 
could  procure  in  the  way  of  cooking  ment  and  the  novel  t|^  of  the  situ- 
utcnsils.  We  found  the  street  full  ation  made  sleep  cufficult  And 
of  artillery,  baggage-waggons,  and  although  the  night  was  still  and 
mounted  officers,  and  volunteers  warm,  and  we  were  sheltered  by  the 
shopping  like  ourselves ;  and  all  the  woods,  I  soon  found  it  chilly  with 
houses  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  no  better  covering  than  my  thin 
troops.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  dust-coat,  the  more  so  as  my  clothes, 
few  kettles  and  saucepans,  and  I  saturated  with  perspiration  during 
obtained  for  myself  a  leather  bag,  the  day,  had  never  dried ;  ana 
with  a  strap  to  go  over  tiie  shoulder,  before  daylight  I  woke  from  a  short 
which  proved  very  handy  after-  hap,  shivering  with  cold,  and  was 
wards ;  and  thus  laden,  we  trudged  glad  to  get  warm  with  others  by  a 
back  to  our  camp  on  the  hill,  filling  fire.  I  then  noticed  that  the  oppo- 
the  kettles  with  dirty  water  from  a  site  hills  on  the  south  were  dotted 
little  stream  which  runs  between  with  fires ;  and  we  thought  at  first 
the  hill  and  the  town,  for  there  was  they  must  belong  to  the  enemy,  but 
none  to  be  had  above.  It  was  we  were  told  that  the  ground  up 
nearly  a  couple  of  miles  each  way ;  there  was  still  held  by  a  strong 
and,  exhausted  as  we  were  with  rear-ghard  of  regulars,  and  that  there 
marching  and  want  of  rest,  we  need  bo  no  fear  of  a  surprise, 
were  almost  too  tired  to  eat.  The  At  the  first  sign  of  dawn  the 
cooking  was  of  the  roughest,  as  you  bugles  of  the  regiments  sounded  the 
may  suppose ;  all  we  could  do  was  reveille^  and  we  wore  ordered  to  fall 
to  cut  off  slices  of  the  meat  and  in  and  the  roll  was  called.  About 
boil  them  in  the  saucepans,  using  twenty  men  were  absent^  who  had 
our  fingers  for  fork^.  The  tea,  how-  fallen  out  sick  the  day  before ;  th^ 
ever,  was  very  refreshing ;  and,  had  been  sent  up  to  London  by 
thirsty  as  we  were,  we  drank  it  train  during  the  night,  I  beliere. 
by  the  gallon.  Just  before  it  grew  After  standing  in  column  for  about 
dark,  the  brigade-major  came  round,  half  an  hour,  uie  brigade-major  came 
and,  with  the  adjutant,  showed  our  down  with  orders  to  pile  arms  and 
colonel  how  to  set  a  picket  in  stand  easy ;  and  perhaps  half  an  hour 
advance  of  our  line  a  little  way  afterwards  we  were  told  to  get 
down  the  face  of  the  hill.  It  was  breakfast  as  quickly  as  possiUfl^ 
not  necessary  to  place  one,  I  sup-  and  to  cook  a  day*s  food  at  the  same 
pose,  because  the  town  in  our  front  time.  This  operation  was  managed* 
was  still  occupied  with  troops ;  but  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
no  doubt  the  practice  would  be  evening  before,  except  that  we  had 
useful.      We  had   also   a  quarter-  our  cooking  pots  ana  kettles  ready. 
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Meantime  there  was  leisure  to  look    mediately  on  our  left  the  park  sloped 
around,  and  from  where  we  stood    steeply  down  to  the  gap  before  men- 
there  was  a  commanding  view  of  one    tioned,  through  which  ran  the  little 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Eng-    stream,  as  well  as  the  railway  from 
land.  Our  regiment  was  drawn  up  on    Epsom  to  Brighton,  nearly  due  north 
the  extremity  of  the  ridge  which  runs    and  south,   meeting   the  Guildford 
from  Guildford  to  Dorking.      This    and  Reigate  line    at    right    angles. 
is  indeed  merely  a  part  of  the  great    Close  to  the  point  of  intersection 
chalk -range    which    extends    from    and  the  little  station  already  men- 
bey  end  Alder  shot  east  to  the  Med-    tioned,  was  the  station  of  the  former 
way ;  but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge    line  where  wo  had  stopped  the  day 
just  here  where  the  little    stream    before.    Beyond  the  gap  on  the  east 
that  runs  past  Dorking  turns  sud-    (our  left),  and  in  continuation  of  our 
denly  to  the  north,  to  find  its  way    ridge,  rose  the  chalk-hill  again.    The 
to  the  Thames.     We  stood  on  the    shoulder  of  this  ridge   overlooking 
slope  of  the  hill,  as  it  trends  down    the  gap    is    called  Box  Hill,   from 
eastward  towards  this  gap,  and  had    the    shrubbery    of    box-wood    with 
passed  our  bivouac  in  what  appeared    which  it  was  covered.      Its    sides 
to  be  a  gentleipan's  park.     A  little    were  very  steep,  and  the  top  of  the 
way  above  us,  and  to  our  right,  was    ridge  was  covered  with  troops.     The 
a  very  fine  country-seat  to  which    natural  strength  of  our  position  was 
the  park  was  attached,  now  occupied    manifested  at  a  glance ;  a  high  ginssy 
by  the  headquarters  of  our  division,    ridge    steep    to  the  south,   with  a 
From   this    house    the    hill    sloped    stream  in  front,  and  but  little  cover 
steeply  down  southward  to  the  val-    up  the  sides.     It  seemed  made  for 
ley  below,  which  runs  nearly  east    a  batUe-field.     The  ,weak  point  was 
and  west  parallel  to  the  ridge,  and  .  the  gap ;  the  ground  at  the  junction 
carries   the  railway    and    the  road    of  the  railways  and  the  roads  im- 
from   Guildford  to  Reigate,  and  in    mediately    at  the  entrance  of    the 
which  valley,  immediately  in  front    gap  formed  a  little  valley,  dotted, 
of  the  chateau,  and  perhaps  a  mile    as  I  have  said,  with  buildings  and 
and  a    half    distant    from    it,   was    gardens.      This,  in  one  sense,  was 
the  little  town  of  Dorking,  nestled    the  key  of  the  position ;  for  although 
in    the    trees,    and    rising    up    the    it  would  not  be  tenable  while  we 
foot  of    the    slopes    on    the    other    held  the  ridge  commanding  it,  the 
side  of  the  valley  which  stretched    enemy  by  carrying  this  point  and 
away  to  Leith  Common,  the  scene    advancing  through  the  gap  would 
of    yesterday's    march.      Thus   the    cut  our  line  in  two.     But  you  must 
main  part  of  the  town  of  Dorking    not  suppose  I  scanned -the  ground 
was    on    our  right  front,   but    the    thus  critically  at  the   time.     Any- 
suburbs   stretched    away    eastward    body,     indeed,     might    have    been 
nearly  to  our  proper  front,  culminat-    struck  with  the  natural  advantages 
ing  in  a  small  railway  station,  from    of  our  position ;  but  what,  as  I  re- 
which  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  park    member,   most  impressed  me,   was 
rose  up    dotted    with    shrubs   and    the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  scene- 
trees  to  where  we  were  standing,    the  httle  town  with  the  outline  of 
Round    this  railway  station  was  a    the  houses  obscured  by  a  blue  mist, 
cluster  of  villas  and  one  or  two  mills,    the  massive  crispness  of  the  foliage, 
of  whose  gardens  we  thus  had  a    the  outlines  of  the  great  trees,  lighted 
bird's-eye    view,    their    little    oma-    up  by  the  sun,  and  relieved  by  deep 
mental  ponds  glistening  like  looking-    blue  shade.   So  thick  was  the  timber 
glasses  in  the  morning  sun.     Im-    here,  rising  up  the  southern. slopes 
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of  the  valley,  that  it  looked  almost  breakfast,  expecting   ererj   minnte 

as  if  it  might  have  been  a  primeval  that  the  battle   would    hegai,   and 

•forest.     The  quiet  of  the  scene  was  now    stood    or    sat   about    on    the 

the  more  impressive  because   con-  ground  near  our  pildQ  arms.     Early 

trasied  in  the  mind  with  the  scenes  in  the  morning,  too,  we  saw  a  very 

we  expected  to  follow;   and  I  can  long  train   come  along   the    TalleT 

remember,  as  if   it  wore  yesterday,  from  the  direction  of  Guildford,  faU 

the  sensation  of  bitter  regret  that  it  of  redcoats.     It  halted  at  the  little 

should  now  be  too  late  to  avert  this  station  at  our  feet,  and  the  troops 

coming  desecration  of  our  country,  alighted.     We  could  soon  make  out 

which  might  so  easily    have  been  their  bear-skins.      They    were    the 

prevented.      A     little    firmness,    a  Guards,  coming  to  reinforce  this  part 

little   prevision  on   the  part  of  our  of  the  line.     Leaving  a  detachment 

rulers,  even   a  little  common-sense,  of  skirmishers  to  hold  the  line  of 

and  this  great  calamity  would  have  the  railway  embankment,  the  main 

been    rendered    utterly    impossible,  body  marched  up  with  a    springy 

Too  late,  alas  I     We  were  like  the  step  and  with  the  band  playing;  and 

foolish  virgins  in  the  parable.  drew  up    across    the    gap    on   our 

But  you  must  not  suppose  the  left,   in    prolongation  of   our    Unci 

scene      immediately      around    was  There    appeared    to    be  three    twt- 

ffloomy :    the  camp  was  brisk  and  talions  of  them,  for  they  formed  up 

busting  enough.     Wo  had  got  over  in  that  number  of  columns  at  short 

the  stress  of  weariness ;  our  stomachs  intervals. 

were  full ;  wo  felt  a  natural  enthu-        Shortly  after  this  I  was  sent  orer 

siasm  at  the  prospect  of  having  so  to  Box  Hill  with  a  message  from  oar 

soon  to  take  a  part  as  the  real  de-  colonel'to  the  colonel  of  a  Yoltinteer  ^ 

fenders  of  the  country,  and  we  were  regiment  stationed  there,   to  know 

inspirited  at  the  sight  of  the  large  whether  an  ambulance-cart  was  obn 

force    that    was    now    assembled,  tainable,  as  it  was  reported  this  re- 

Along  the  slope  which  trended  off  giment    was     well     supplied    with 

to    the    rear  of    our    ridge,   troops  carriage,  whereas  we  were  withoat 

came      marching     up  —  volunteers,  any :  my  mission,  however,  was  fu- 

militia,  cavalry,  and  guns;   these,  I  tile.     Crossing  the  valley,  I  found 

heard,   had  come   down    from    the  a  scene  of  great  confusion  at  tbe 

north  as    far    as  Leatherhcad  ,the  railway  station.      Trains  were  still 

night  before,  and  had  marched  over  coming  in  with  stores,  ammunition, 

at  daybreak.  Long  trains,  too,  began  guns,    and  appliances  of   all  sorts, 

to  arrive  by  the  rail   through  the  which  were  being  unloaded  as  fast 

gap,  one  after  the  other,  containing  as  possible ;  but  there  were  scarcebr 

militia  and  volunteers,  who  moved  any  means  of  getting  the  things  off. 

up  to  the  ridge  to  the  right  and  There  were  plenty  of  wugons  of 

left,   and    took    up    their   position,  all  sorts,  but  hardly  any  horses  to 

massed  for  the  most  part  on  the  draw  them,  and  the  whole  place  was 

slopes  which  ran   up  from,  and  in  blocked   up ;   while,   to  aod  to  the  • 

rear  of,  where  we  stood.     We  now  confusion,    a    regular    exodus    had 

formed  part  of  an  army  corps,  wo  taken  place  of  the  people  from  the 

were  told,  consisting  of  three  divi-  town,  who  had  been  warned  Ihat  it 

sions,  but  what  regiments  composed  was  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  flg|i^ 

the    other    two    divisions    I    never  ing.     Laaies  and  women  of  all  sorts 

heard.       All    this     movement    we  and  ages,  and  children,  some  wilb 

could  distinctly  see  from  our  posi-  bundles,  some  empty-handed,  were 

tion,  for  we  had  hurried  over  our  seeking    places    in    the  train,   bnt 
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there  appeared  no  one  on  the  spot  r^nember  almost  ilie  very  words  I 
authorised  to  grant  them,  and  these  read  there.  They  were  both  copies 
poor  creatures  were  pushing  their  of  the  same  paper:  the  first,  pub- 
way  up  and  down,  vainly  aslung  for  lished  on  Sunday  eyening,  when 
information,  and  permission  to  get  the  news  had  arrived  of  the  sue- 
away.  In  4;he  crowd  I  observed  our  cessf  ul  4anding  at  three  points,  was 
surgeon,  who  likewise  was  in  search  written  in  a  tone  of  despair.  The 
of  an  ambulance  of  some  sort:  his  country  must  confess  that  it  had 
whole  professional  apparatus,  he  been  taken  by  surprise.  The  con- 
said,  consisted  of  a  case  of  instru-  queror  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
ments.  Also  in  the  crowd  I  stim:i-  humiliation  inflicted  by  a  peace 
bled  upon  Wood,  Traverses  old  coach-  dictated  on  our  own  shores ;  it 
man.  He  had  been  sent  down  by  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  Govem- 
his  mistress  to  Guildford,  because  it  ment  to  accept  the  best  terms  ob- 
was  supposed  our  raiment  had  gone  tainable,  and  to  avoid  further  blood- 
there,  riding  the  horse,  and  laden  shed  and  disaster,  and  avert  the  fall 
with  a  supply  of  things^ food,  blan-  of  oiur  tottering  mercantile  credit 
kets,  and,  of  course,  a  letter.  Ho  had  The  next  morning's  issue  was  in 
also  brought  my  knapsack ;  but  at  quite  a  different  tone.  Apparently 
Guildford  the  horse  was  pressed  for  tne  enemv  had  received  a  check,  for 
artillery  work,  and  a  receipt  for  it  we  were  nere  exhorted  to  resistance, 
given  him  in  exchange,  so  he  had  An  impregnable  position  wa^to  be 
been  obliged  to  leave  all  the  heavy  taken  up  along  thie  Downs,  a  force 
packages  there,  including  my  knap-  was  concentrating  there  far  outnum- 
sack ;  but  the  faithful  old  man  had  bering  the  rash  invaders,  who,  with 
brought  on  as  many  things  as  he  an  invincible  line  before  them,  and 
could  carry,  and  hearing  that  we  the  sea  behind,  had  no  choice  bc- 
should  be  found  in  this  part,  had  tween  destruction  or  surrender, 
walked  over  thus  laden  from  Guild-  Let  there  be  no  pusillanimous  talk  of 
ford.  He  said  that  place  was  n^otiation,  the  nght  must  be  fought 
crowded  with  troops,  and  that  the  out;  and  there  could  be  but  one 
heights  were  lined  with  them  the  issue.  England,  expectant  but  calm, 
whole  way  between  the  two  towns ;  awaited  with  confidence  the  result 
also,  that  some  trains  with  wound-  of  the  attack  on  its  unconquerable 
ed  had  passed  up  from  the  coast  in  volu]|^teers.  The  writing  appeared 
the  night,  through  Guildford.  I  led  to  me  eloauent,  but  rather  incon- 
him  off  t9  where  our  regiment  was,  sistent.  Tne  same  paper  said  the 
relieving  the  old  man  from  part  of  Government  had  sent  otf  500  work- 
the  load  he  was  staggering  under,  men  from  Woolwich,  to  open  a 
The  food  sent  was  not  now  so  much  branch  arsenal  at  Birmingham, 
needed,  but  the  plat^  knives,  &c..  All  this  time  we  had  nothing  to 
and  drinking-vessels,  promised  to  do,  excppt  to  change  our  position, 
be  handy — and  Travers,  you  may  which  we  did  every  few  minutes, 
be  sure,  was  delighted  to  get  his  now  moving  up  the  hill  farther  to 
letter ;  while  a  couple  of  newspapers  our  right^  now  taking  ground  lower 
the  old  man  had  brought  were  down  to  our  left,  as  one  order  after 
eagerly  competed  for  by  aU,  even  at  another  was  brought  down  the  line ; 
this  critical  moment,  for  we  had  but  the  staff-officers  were  galloping 
heard  no  authentic  news  since  we  about  perpetually:  with  orders,  while 
left  London  on  Sunday.  And  even  the  rumble  of  the  artillery  as  they 
at  this  distance  of  time,  although  I  moved  about  from  one  part  of  the 
only  glanced  down  the  paper,  I  can  field  to  another  went  on  almost  in- 
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ccssantly.     At  last  tho  whole  lino  distinctly  mado  out.    After  a  whfle, 

stood  to  arms,  the  bands  struck  up,  the  tension  of  feeling  which  follow- 

and  tho    general  commanding    our  ed  the  generaFs  address  relaxed,  and 

army  corps  came  riding  down  with  we  began  to  feel  less  as  if  eyerj- 

his  staff.    We  had  seen  him  several  thing    depended    on     keeping    our 

times  before,  as  wc  had  been  moving  rifles  firmly  grasped :  wh  were  told 

frequently  about  the  position  during  to  pile  arms  agsun,  and  got  leave  to 

the  morning;   but  ho  now  made  a  go  down   by  tens  and  twenties  to 

sort  of  formal  inspection.     Ho  was  the  stream    below  to  drink.     This 

a  tall    thin    man,   with    long   light  stream,  and  all  the  hedges  and  banks 

hair,   very  well    mounted,    and    as  on  our  side  of  it,  were  held  by  our 

he  sat  his  horse  with  an  erect  seat,  skirmishers,  but  the  town  had  been 

and  came  prancing  down  the  line,  abandoned.     Tho  position  appeared 

at  a  little  distance  ho  looked  as  if  an  excellent  one,   except    that  the 

he    might     be    five  -  and  -  twenty ;  enemy,  when  they  came,  would  have 

but  I  believe  he  hai  served   more  almost  better  cover  than  our  men. 

than  fifty  years,  and  had  been  made  While  I  was  down  at  the  brook, 

a  peer  for  services  performed  when  a  column  emerged  from  the  town, 

quite  an  old  man.     I  remember  that  making    for    our    position.       We 

he  had  more  decorations  than  there  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  the 

was  room  for  on  tho  breast  of  his  enemy,   and  you  could    not   make 

coat,  and  woro  them  suspended  like  out  the  colour  of  tho  uniforms  for 

a  necklace   round  his  neck.     Like  the  dust;  but  it  turned  out  to  be 

all  the  other  generals,  he  was  dressed  our  rear-cuard,  falling  back  from  Ibe 

i  n  blue,  with  a  cocked-hat  and  f ea-  opposite  nills  which  they  had  ot- 

thcrs — a    bad  plan,   I  thought,  for  cupied    the    previous   night      One 

it    made    them    very    conspicuous,  battalion  of  nfles  haltod  for  a  feir 

Tho  general  halted  before  our  bat-  minutes  at  tfio  stream  to  let    the 

talion,   and    after    looking  at  us  a  men  drink,  and  I  had  a  minute's 

while,  made  a  short  address:  We  talk  with  a  couple  of  the  officers. 

had  a  post  of  honour  next  her  Ma-  They  had  formed  part  of  the  force 

jcsty's  Guards,  and  would  show  our-  which  had  attacked  the  enemy*  on 

scItcs  worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  name  their  first  landing.     They  had  it  all 

of    finelishmcn.     It  did  not   need,  their  own  way,  they  said,  at  firs^ 

he  said,  to  be  a  general  to  see  the  and  could  have  beaten  tne  enemy 

strength   of    oiur  position ;    it  was  back  easily  if  they  had  been  prc^ 

impregnable,  if  properly  held.     Let  perly    supported;    but   the   wnirie 

us  wait  till  the  enemy  was  well  pound-  thing  was  mismanaged.     The  Tolmi- 

c<l,  and  then  the  word  would    be  tccrs  came  on  very  plackfly,  thqr 

given  to  go  at  him.     Above  every-  said,  but  they  got  into  conniskm, 

thing,  we  must  bo  steady.     He  then  and  so  did  the  militia,  and  the  at- 

shook  hands  with  our  colonel,  wo  tack  failed    with    serious   loss.     It 

gave  him  a  cheer,  and  ho  rode  on  to  was  the  womided  of  this  force  which 

where  the  Guards  were  drawn  up.  had   passed    through  Guildford   in 

Now  then,  we  thought,  the  battle  tho    night     Tho   officers  asked  us 

will  begin.     But  still  there  were  no  eagerly  about  tho  arrangements  for ' 

signs  of  the  enemy;  and  the  air,  tho  battle,  and  when  we  said  tluil 

though  hot  and  sultiy,  began  to  be  tho  Guards  were  the  only  regular 

very  hazy,  so  that  you  could  scarcely  troops    in  this  part   of    the    Aeldp 

sec  the  town  below,  and  the  hills  shook  their  heads  ominously. 

opposite  wore   merely  a    confused  While  we  were  talking   a  third 

blur,  in  which  no  features  could  be  officer  came  up ;  he  was  a  dark  man 
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with  a  smooth  face  and  a  curious  our  right,  close  by  the  big  house.  It 
excited  manner.  "  You  are  volun-  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
teeirs,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  quickly,  a  shotted  gun  fired,  acnd  although  it 
his  eye  flashing  the  while.  **  Well,  is  fifty  years  ago,  the  angry  whistle 
now,  look  here;  mind  I  don't  want  of  the  shot  as  it  left  the  gun  is  in 
to  hurt  your  feelings,  or  to  say  any-  my  ears  now.  The  sound  was  soon 
thing  unpleasant,  but  Til  tell  you  to  become  common  enough.  We 
what ;  if  all  you  gentlemen  were  all  jumped  up  at  the  report,  and 
just  to  go  back,  and  leave  us  to  fell  in  almost  without  the  word 
light  it  out  alone,  it  would  be  a  being  given,  grasping  our  rifles 
devilish  good  thing.  We  could  do  it  tightly,  and  the  leading  files  peering 
a  precious  deal  better  without  you,  forward  to  look  for  the  approaching 
I  assure  you.  We  don't  want  enemy.  This  gun  was  apparently 
your  help,  I  can  tell  you.  We  the  signal  to  begin,  for  now  our  bat- 
would  much  rather  be  left  alone,  I  teries  opened  fire  all  along  Ihe  line, 
assure  you.  Mind  I  don't  want  to  What  they  were  firing  at  I  could 
say  anything  rude,  but  that's  a  fact."  not  see,  and  I  am  sure  the  gunners 
Having  blurted  out  this  passionate-  could  not  see  much  themselves.  1 1 
ly,  he  strode  away  before  any  one  have  told  you  what  a  haze  had  come 
could  reply,  or  the  other  officers  over  the  air  since  the  morning, 
could  stop  him.  They  apologised  and  now  the  smoke  from  the  guns 
for  his  rudeness,  saying  that  his  settled  like  a  pall  over  the  hill,  and 
brother,  also  in  the  regunent,  had  soon  we  could  see  little  but  the  men 
been  killed  on  Sunday,  and  that  in  our  ranks,  and  the  outline  of 
this,  and  the  sun,  and  marching,  some  gunners  in  the  battery  drawn 
had  affected  his  head.  The  officers  up  next  us  on  the  slope  on  our 
told  us  that  the  enemy's  advanced-  right  This  firing  went  on,  T  should 
guard  was  close  behind,  but  that  he  think,  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours, 
had  apparently  been  waiting  for  re-  and  still  there  was  no  reply.  We 
inforcements,  and  would  probably  could  see  the  gunners — ^it  was  a 
not  attack  in  force  until  noon,  ft  troop  of  horse-artillery — working 
was,  however,  nearly  three  o'clock  away  like  fury,  ramming,  loading, 
before  the  battle  began.  We  had  and  running  up  with  cartridges,  tne 
almost  worn  out  the  feeling  of  ex-  officer  in  command  riding  slowly  up 
pcctancy.  For  twelve  hours  had  and  down  just  behind  his  guns,  and 
we  been  waiting  for  the  coming  peering  out  with  his  field-glass  into 
struggle,  till  at  last  it  seemed  almost  the  mist  Once  or  twice  they  ceased 
as  if  the  invasion  were  but  a  bad  firing  to  let  iheir  smoke  clear  away, 
dream,  and  the  enemy,  as  yet  un-  but  this  did  not  do  much  good.  For 
seen  by  us,  had  no  real  existence,  tiearly  two  hours  did  this  go  on,  and 
So  far  things  had  not  been  very  dif-  not  a  shot  came  in  reply.  If  a  bat- 
ferent,  but  for  the  numbers  and  for  tie  is  like  this,  said  Dick  Wake, 
what  we  had  been  told,  from  a  Vol-  who  was  my  next-hand  file,  it's  mild 
unteer  review  on  Brighton  Downs,  work,  to  say  the  least  The  words 
I  remember  that  these  thoughts  were  hardly  uttered  when  a  rattle  of 
were  passing  throi^gh  my  mind  as  musketry  was  heard  in  fix)nt;  Qur 
we  lay  down  in  groups  on  the  grass,  skirmishers  were  at  it,  and  very 
some  smoking,  some  nibbling  at  soon  the  bullets  b(^an  to  sin^  over 
their  bread,  some  even  asleep,  when  our  heads,  and  some  strucK  ttie 
the  listless  state  we  had  fallen  into  ground  at  our  feet  Up  to  this  time 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  gun-  we  had  been  in  column:  we  were 
shot  fired  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  now  deployed  into  line  on  the  ground 
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assigned  to  us.  From  the  valley  or  had  become  of  him  I  do  not  know, 
gap  OQ  our  left  there  ran  a  lane  right  Two  of  the  guns  ceased  firing  for  a 
up  the  hill  almost  due  west,  or  along  time ;  they  had  got  injured  in  some 
our  front  This  lane  had  a  thick  way,  and  up  rode  an  artillery  gene- 
bank  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  raL  I  think  I  see  him  now,  a  very 
greater  part  of  the  regiment  was  handsome  man,  with  straight  fea- 
drawn  up  behind  it ;  but  a  little  way  tures  and  a  dark  moustachei  his 
up  the  hill  the  lane  trended  back  breast  covered  with  medals.  He 
out  of  the  line,  so  the  right  of  the  appeared  in  a  great  rage  at  the  guns 
regiment  hero  left  it'  and  occupied  stopping  fire. 

the  open  grass-land  of  the  park.   The        "  Who  commands  this  battery  f  * 

bank  had  been  cut  away  at  this  point  he  cried. 

to  admit  of  our  going  in  and  out.        "  I  do,  Sir  Henry,"  said  an  officer, 

We  had  been  told  in  the  morning  riding   forward,  whom    I    had  not 

to  cut  down  the  bushes  on  the  top  noticed  before, 
of  the  bank,  so  as  to  make  the  space       The  group  is  before  me  at  ffaia 

clear  for  firing  over,  but  we  had  no  momentj  standing  out  clear  Msinst 

tools  to  work  with ;  however,  a  party  the  background  of  smoke,  Sir  Hemr 

of    sappers    had    come   down    and  erect  on  his  splendid  charger,  his 

finished  the  job.     My  company  was  flashing  eye,  his  left  arm  pointing 

on  the  right,  and  was  thus  beyond  towards  the  enemy  to  enforce  Bome- 

the  shelter  of  the  friendly  bank.  On  thing    he  was    going    to    say.  the 

our  right  again  was  the  battery  of  youne  ofiicer  reining  in  his   none 

artillery    already    mentioned ;    then  Just  beside  him,  and  saluting  witii 

came  a  battalion  of  the  line,  then  his  right  hand  raised  to  his  buaby. 

more   guns,  then   a  great  mass  of  This,   for  a  moment,   then  a   dull 

militia  and  volunteers  and    a   few  thud,  and  both  horses  and  ridem  are 

line  up  to  the  big   house.     At  least  prostrate  on  the  ground.    A  round 

this  was  the  order  before  the  firing  shot   had    struck   all    four   at  the 

began ;  after  that  I  do  not  know  saddle  lina     Some  of  the  gunners 

what  changes  took  place.  ran  up  to  help,  but  neither  officer 

And  now  the  enemy's    artillery  could    have    lived    many    minutes. 

began  to  open ;  where    tlieir  guns  This  was  not  the  first  I  saw  killed, 

were  posted  we  could  not  see,  but  Some  time  before  this,  almost  im- 

we  began  to   hear  the  rush  of   the  mediately  on   the  enemy's  artiDeiy 

shells  over  our  heads,  and  the  bang  opening,  as  we  were  lymg,  I  heard 

as  they  burst   just  beyond.     And  something  like  the  sound  of  steel 

now  what  took  place  I  can  really  striking  steel,  and  at  the  same  mo- 

hardly   tell  you.     Sometimes  when  ment  Dick  Wade,  who  was  next  me 

I  try  and  recall  the  scene,  it  seems  in  the  ranks,  leaning  on  his  elbows. 

as  if  it  lasted  for  only  a  few  min-  sank  forwaid  on  his  face.     I  lookira 

nutes ;  yet,  I  know,  as  we  lay  on  the  round  and  saw  what  had  happened ; 

ground,  I  thought  the  hours  would  a  shot  fired  at  a  high  elevatum.  pas- 

never  pass  away,  as  we  watched  the  sing  over  his  head,  had  Btru»  the 

pinners  still  plying  their  task,  fir-  ground  behind,   nearly  cutting  Us 

mg  at  the  invisible  enemy,  never  thigh  off.    It  must  haye  been  the 

stopping  for  a  moment  except  when  baU  striking  ms  sheathed  bayonet 

now  and  again  a  dull  blow  would  which  made  the   noise.    Three  of 

be  heard  and  a  man  fall  down,  then  us  carried  the  poor  fellow  to  the 

three  or  four  of  his  comrades  would  rear,  with  difficulty  for  Uie  shatterad 

carry  him  to  the  rear.     The  captain  limb ;  but  he  was  nearly  dead  fron 

no  longer  rode  up  and  down ;  what  loss  of  blood  when  we  got  to  the 
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doctor,  who  was  waiting  in  a  shel-  the  other  side  of  the  gap  on  our 

tered    hollow    about    two    hundred  left.      It  was  like  the  scene  at  a 

yards  in  rear,  with  two  other  doc-  theatre  —  a    curtain    of    smoke    all 

tors  in  plain  clothes,  who  had  come  round    and    a    clear    gap    in    the 

up    to    help.      "We    deposited    our  centre,    with    a    sudden    gleam    of 

burden   and  returned  to  the  front  evening    sunshine    lighting    it    up. 

Poor  Wake  was  sensible  when  we  The  steep   smooth  slope  of  the  hill 

left  him,  but  apparently  too  shaken  was    crowded    with    the    dark-blue 

by  the  shock  to  be  able  to   speak,  figures  of  the  fenemy,  whom  (  now 

Wood  was  there  helping  the  doctors,  saw  for  the  first  time — ^an  irregular 

I  paid  more  visits  to  the  rear  of  the  outline  in  front,  but  very  solid  in 

same  sort  before  the   evening  was  rear:   the  whole  body  was  moving 

over.  forward  by  fits  and  starts,  the  men 

All  this  time  we  were  lying  there  firing  and  advancing,  the  offic^ers 
to  be  fired  at  without  returning  a  waving  their  swords,  the  columns 
shot,  for  our  skirmishers  were  hold-  closing  up  and  gradually  making 
ing  the  line  of  walls  and  enclosures  way.  Our  people  were  almost  con- 
below.  However,  the  bank  pro-  cealed  by  tiie  bushes  at  the  top, 
tected  most  of  us,  and  the  brigadier  whence  the  smoke  and  their  fire " 
now  ordered  our  right  company,  could  be  seen  proceeding :  presently 
which  was  in  the  open,  to  get  be-  from  these  bushes  on  the  crest  came 
hind  it  also ;  and  there  we  lay  out  a  red  line,  and  dashed  down  the 
about  four  deep,  the  shells  crashing  brow  of  the  hill,  a  fiame  of  fire 
and  bullets  whistling  over  our  belching  out  from  the  front  as  it 
heads,  but  hardly  a  man  being  advanced.  The  enemy  hesitated, 
touched.  Our  colonel  was,  indeed,  gave  way,  and  filially  ran  back  in  a 
the  only  one  exposed,  for  he  rode  confused  crowd  down  the  hill.  Then 
up  and  down  the  lane  at  a  foot-pace  the  mist  covered  the  scene,  but  the 
as  steady  as  a  rock ;  but  he  made  glimpse  of  this  splendid  charge  was 
the  major  and  adjutant  dismount,  inspiriting,  and  I  hoped  we  should 
and  take  shelter  behind  the  hedge,  show  the  same  coolness  when  it 
holding  their  horses.  We  were  all  came  to  our  turn.  It  was  about 
pleased  to  see  him  so  cool,  and  it  this  time  that  our  skirmishers  fell' 
restored  our  confidence  in  him,  which  back,  a  good  many  wounded,  some 
had  been  shaken  yesterday.  limping  along  by  themselves,  others 

The    time    seemed    interminable  helped.     The  main  body  retired  in 

while  wc  lay   thus    inactive.      We  very  fair  order,  halting  to  turn  round 

could  not,  of  course,   help  peering  and  fire ;  we  could  see  a  mounted  offi- 

over  the  bank  to  try  and  see  what  cer  of  the  Guards  riding  up  and  down 

was  going  on  ;    but  there  was  no-  encouraging    them    to    be    steady, 

thing  to   be  made  out,  for  now  a  Now    came    our   turn.     For  a  few 

tremendous     thunderstorm,     which  minutes  we  saw  nothing,  but  a  rattle 

bad  been   gathering  all  day,  burst  of  bullets  came  through  the  rain  and 

on  us,  and  a  torrent  of  almost  blind-  mist,  mostly,  however,  passing  over 

ing  rain  came  down,  which  obscured  the  bank.     We  began  to  fire  in  reply, 

the  view  even  more  than  the  smoke,  stepping  up  against  the  bank  to  fire, 

while   the  crashing  of  the  thunder  and  stooping  down  to  load ;  but  our 

and  the  glare  of  the  lightning  could  brigade-major  rode  up  with  an  order, 

be  heard  and  seen  even  above  the  and  the  word  was  passed  through 

roar  and  flashing  of  the  artillery,  the  men  to  reserve  our  fire.     In  a 

Once  the  mist  lifted,  and  I  saw  for  very  few  moments  it  must  have  been 

a  minute  an  attack  on  Box  Ilill,  on  that,   when    ordered   to   stand,   we 
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could  see  the  helmet -spikes  and  every  step  was  some  friend  or  ac- 
then  the  figures  of  the  skirmishers  quaintance  killed  or  wounded,  and  a 
as  they  came  on:  a  lot  of  them  few  paces  down  the  lane  I  found 
there  appeared  to  be,  five  or  six  Travers,  sitting  with  his  back  against 
deep  I  should  say,  but  in  loose  the  bank.  A  ball  had  gone  throagh 
order,  each  man  stopping  to  aim  and  his  lungs,  and  blood  was  coming 
fire,  and  then  coming  forward  a  little,  from  his  mouth.  I  was  lifting  him. 
Just  then  the  brigadier  clattered  on  but  the  cry  of  agony  he  gave  stopped 
horsojpack  up  the  lane.  *^  Now,  then,  me.  I  then  saw  that  uiis  was  not 
gentlemen,  give  it  them  hot,"  he  his  only  wound;  his  thigh  was 
cried ;  and  fire  away  we  did,  as  fast  smashed  by  a  bullet  (which  must 
as  ever  we  were  abla  A  perfect  have  hit  him  when  standing  on  tho 
storm  of  bullets  seemed  to  bo  fiying  bank),  and  the  blood  streaming  down 
about  us  too,  and  I  thought  each  mixed  in  a  muddy  puddle  with  tiie 
moment  must  be  the  last ;  escape  rain-water  under  nim.  Still  hs 
seemed  impossible ;  but  I  saw  no  one  could  not  be  loft  here,  so,  liftinc 
fall,  for  I  was  too  busy,  and  so  were  him  up  as  well  as  I  could,  I  carried 
wo  all,  to  look  to  the  right  or  left,  him  through  the  gate  which  led  out 
but  loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  I  of  the  lane  at  the  back  to  where  our 
could.  How  long  this  went  on  I  camp  hospital  was  in  the  rear.  The 
know  not — it  could  not  have  been  movement  must  have  caused  lum 
long ;  neither  side  could  have  lasted  awful  agony,  for  I  could  not  support 
many  minutes  under  such  a  fire,  but  the  broken  thigh,  and  he  could  not 
it  ended  by  the  enemy  gradually  restrain  his  groans,  brave  fellow 
falling  back,  and  as  soon  as  wo  saw  though  ho  was ;  but  how  I  carried 
this  we  raised  a  tremendous  shout,  him  at  all  I  cannot  make  ou^ 
and  some  of  us  jumped  up  on  the  for  ho  was  a  much  bigger  man 
bank  to  give  tliem  our  parting  shots,  than  myself ;  but  I  had  not  gone 
Suddenly  the  order  was  passed  down  far,  one  of  a  stream  of  our  fd- 
the  line  to  cease  firing,  and  we  soon  lows,  all  on  the  same  errand,  when 
discovered  tho  cause ;  a  battalion  of  a  bandsman  and  Wood  met  m% 
the  Guards  was  charging  obhquely  bringing  a  hurdle  as  a  stretcher, 
across  from  our  left  across  our  ^ont  and  on  this  we  placed  hinu  Wood 
It  was,  I  expect,  their  flank  attack  as  had  just  time  to  tell  me  that  he 
much  as  our  fire  which  had  turned  had  got  a  cart  down  in  the  hollow, 
back  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  a  splen-  and  would  endeavour  to  take  off 
did  sight  to  see  their  steady  line  as  his  master  at  once  to  Kingston, 
thoy  advanced  slowly  across  the  whon  a  staff-officer  rode  up  to  call 
smooth  lawn  below  us,  firing  as  tliey  us  to  the  ranks.  "  You  really  must 
went,  but  as  steady  as  if  on  parade,  not  straggle  in  this  way,  gentle- 
We  felt  a  great  elation  at  this  mo-  men,"  he  said;  "pray  keep  yonr 
ment;  it  seemed  as  if  the  battle  was  ranks."  *^But  we  canH  leave  our 
won.  Just  then  somebody  called  wounded  to  be  trodden  down  and 
out  to  look  to  the  wounded,  and  for  die,"  cried  one  of  our  fellows.  "Beat 
the  first  time  I  turned  to  glance  off  the  enemy  first,  sir,"  ho  replied. 
down  tho  rank  along  tho  lane.  "Gentlemen,  do,  pray,  join  your 
Then  I  saw  that  we  had  not  beaten  regiments,  or  we  shall  be  a  reffular 
back  the  attack  without  loss.  Im-  mob."  And  no  doubt  he  did  not 
mediately  before  me  lay  Lawford  of  speak  too  soon ;  for  besides  our  fel- 
my  office,  dead  on  his  back  from  lows  straggling  to  the  rear,  lots  of 
a  bullet  through  his  forehead,  his  volunteers  ifrom  the  regiments  in  re- 
hand  still    grasping   his    rifle.     At  serve  were  running  forward  to  help, 
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till  the  whole  ground   was  dotted  ing  up  along  our  line.     The  volun- 

with  groups  of  men.      I  hastened  teers    in   reserve,    who    had    come 

back  to  my  post,   but  I  had  just  down    to    take    the    place    of    the 

time  to  notice  that  all  the  ground  Guards,   must    have  given   waj  at 

in  our  rear  was  occupied  by  a  thick  this  point ;  the  enemy's  skirmishers 

mass  of  troops,  much  more  numerous  had  got  through  our  line^  and  turned 

than  in  the  morning,  and  a  column  our  left  flank.     How  the  next  move 

was  moving  down  to  the  left  of  our  came  about  I  cannot  recollect,   or 

line,   to  the  ground  now  held    by  whether  it  was  without  or4er8,  but 

the  Guards.     All  this  time,  although  in  a  short  time  we  found  ourselves 

the    musketry  had    slackened,   the  out  of  the  lane  and  drawn  up  in  a 

artillery  fire  seemed    heavier  than  straggling  line  about  thirty  yards  in 

ever ;  the  shells  screamed  overhead  rear  of  it — at  our  end,  that  is,  the 

or  burst  around ;  and  I  confess  to  other  flank  had  fallen  back  a  good 

feeling  quite  a  relief  at  getting  back  deal    more — and    the    enemy    were 

to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  lane,  lining  the  hedge,   and  numbers  of 

Looking  over  the  bank,    I  noticed  them  passing  over  and  forming  up 

for  the  first  time  the  frightful  exe-  on   our    side.      Beyond  our  l^t  a 

cution   our   fire  had   created.     The  confused  mass  were  retreating,  firing 

space  in  front  was  thickly  strewed  as  they  went,  followed  by  the  ad- 

with  dead  and  badly  wounded,  and  vancing   line  of    the  enemy.      We 

beyond    the    bodies  of    the    fallen  stood  in  this  way  for  a  short  space, 

enemy  could  just  be  seen — for  it  firing  at  random  as  fast  as  we  could, 

was  now  getting   dusk — the    bear-  Our  colonel  and  major  must  have 

skins  and  red  coats  of  our  own  gallant  been  shot,  for  there  was  no  one  to 

Guards  scattered  over  the  slope,  and  give  an  order,  when   somebody  on 

marking  the  line  of  their  victorious  horseback  called  out  from  behind — 

advance.       But    hardly    a    minute  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  bri- 

could  have  passed  in  thus  looking  gadier — "Now,   then.    Volunteers! 

over  the  field,    when  our  brigade-  give  a  British  cheer,  and  go  at  them 

major  came  moving  up  the  lane  on  —charge  1"   and,  with  a  shout,   wo 

foot  (I  suppose  his  horse  had  been  rushed  at  the  enemy.     Some  ran, 

shot),  crying,  "  Stand  to  your  arms,  some  of  them  stopped  to  meet  us. 

Volunteers !      they're     coming     on  and    for  a  moment  it  was  a  real 

again ; ''   and  we  found  ourselves  a  hand-to-hand  fight      I  felt  a  sharp 

second  time  engaged  in  a  hot  mus-  sting    in  my  leg,   as    I  drove  my 

ketry  fire.     How  long  it  went  on  I  bayonet    right    through    the    man 

cannot  now  remember,  but  we  could  in  front  of  me.     I  confess  I  shut 

dist'mguish  clearly  the  thick  line  of  my  eyes,  for   I  just  got  a  glimpse 

skirmishers,   about  sixty  paces  ofi^  of  the  poor  wretch  as  he  fell  back, 

and  mounted  officers  among  them ;  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head, 

q,nd  we  seemed  to  be  keeping  them  and,   savage  though  we  were,   the 

well  in  check,  for  they  were  quite  sight  was    almost    too   horrible  to 

exposed  to  our  fire,  while  we  were  look  at     But  the  struggle  was  over 

protected  nearly  up  to  our   shoul-  in  a  second,   and    we  had  cleared 

ders,    when — I    know  not    hpw — I  the  ground  again  right   up  to  the 

became  sensible  that  something  had  'rear  hedge  of  the  lane.      Had  we 

gone    wrong.      "  We  are  taken  in  gone  on,  I  believe  we  might  have 

flank!"   called  out  some  one;   and  recovered  the  uuao  too,  but  we  were 

looking  along  the  left,  sure  enough  now  all  out  of  order ;  there  was  no 

there  were    dark    figures    jumping  one  to  say  what  to  do ;  the  enemy 

over  the  bank  into  the  lane  and  fir-  began  to  line  the  hedge  and  open 
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fire ;  and  they  were  streaming  past  before    wo    left    the    field.      Our 
our  left ;  and  how  it  came  about  I  adjutant,   who    had    got    separated 
know  not,  but  wc  found  ourselves  from  our  flank  of  the  regiment  in 
falling  back  towards  our  right  rear,  the  confusion,  now  came  up,   and 
scarce  any  semblance  of  a  line  re-  managed  to  lead  us,  or  at  any  rate 
inaining,   and    the    volunteers  who  some  of  us,  up  to  tiie  crest  of  the. 
had  given  way  on  our  left  mixed  hill  in  the  rear,  to  re-form,  as  he 
up  with  us,  and  adding  to  the  con-  said ;    but    there   we    met   a    vast 
fusion.  /  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  crowd  of   volunteers,    militia,    and 
On  the  slopes  which  wc  were  re-  waggons,  all  hurrying  rearward  from 
treating    to   was  a   large    mass  of  the  direction  of  the  big  house,  and 
reserves    drawn    up    in    columns,  we  were  borne  in  the  stream  for  a 
Some  of  the  leading  files  of  these,  mile  at  least  before  it  was  possible 
mistaking  us  for  the  enemy,  began  to  stop.     At  last  the  adjutant  led 
firing  at  us ;  our  fellows,  crying  out  us  to  an  open  space  a  little  off  the 
to  them  to  stop,  ran  towards  their  line  of  fugitives,  and  there  we  ro- 
ranks,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  formed    the    remains  of   the   corn- 
whole  slope  of  the  hill  became  a  panics.    Telling  us  to  halt,  he  rode 
scene  of    confusion    that  I  cannot  off  to  try  and  obtain  orders,  and 
attempt  to  describe,  regiments  and  find  out  where  the  rest  of  our  bri- 
dotachments  mixed  up  in  hopeless  gade  was.     From  this  point,  a  spur 
disorder.      Most  of    us,   I    believe,  of    high  ground  running  off  from 
turned    towards    the    enemy    and  the  main  plateau,  we  looked  down 
fired  away  our  few  remaining  car-  through  the  dim  twilight  into   the 
tridgcs  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  take  battle-field  below.    Artillery  firo  was 
aim,  fortunately  for  us,  or  the  guns  still  going  on.     "We  could  see  tho 
which  the  enemy  had  brought  up '  flashes  from  the  guns  on  both  sideB, 
through    the   gap,  and   were  firing  and  now  and  then  a  stray  shell  came 
point-blank,  would  have  done  more  screaming  up  and  burst  near  us,  but 
damage.     As  it  was,  we  could  see  we  were  beyond  the  sound  of  mus- 
littlc  more  than  the  bright  flashes  ketry.     This  halt  first  gave  us  time 
of  their  fire.     In  our  confusion  we  to  think  about  what  had  happened. 
)iad    jammed    up    a  line    regiment  The  long  day  of    expectancy    had 
immediately    behind    us,    and    its  been  succeeded  by  the  excitement  (rf 
colonel  and  some  stafi'-officers  were  battle ;  and  when  each  minute  mar 
in  vuin  trying  to  made  a  passage  be  your  last,  you  do  not  think  much 
for  it,   and  their  shouts  to  us  to  about  other  people,  nor  when  you 
nuirch  to  the  rear  and  clear  a  road  are  facing  another  man  with  a  rilQe 
could  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  have  you  time  to  consider  whether 
the  guns  and  the  confused  babel  he  or  you  are  the  invader,  or  that 
of    sound.      At    last    a    mounted  you  are  fighting  for  your  home  and 
officer    ])ushed    his    way    through,  hearths.      All    fightmg    is    pretbr 
followed  by  a  company  in  sections,  much  alike,  I  suspect,  as  to  senti- 
Ihe  men  brushing  past  with  firm-  ment,   when  once  it  begins.      Bat 
set  faces,  as  if  on  a  desperate  task ;  now  we  had  time  for  reflection ;  and 
and  the  battalion,  when  it  got  clear,  although    we    did    not    yet    quite 
appeared    to    deploy    and    advance  understand    how  far  the  day  had 
down  the  slope.     I  l^ve  also  a  dim  gone  against  us,  an  uneasy  feeliiig 
recollection    of     seeing     the    Life  of     self-condemnation    must    faaye 
Guards  trot  past  the  front,  and  push  come  up  in  tho  minds  of  most  of 
on   towards  the  town — a  last  des-  us;  while,  above  all,  we  now  bam 
p orate  attempt  to  save  the  day —  to  realise   what   the    loss   of    this 
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battle  meant  to  the  country.  Then,  cavahy  had  ridden  down  the  cuiras- 
too,  we  knew  not  what  had  become  siers,  out  had  got  mto  broken  ground 
of  all  our  -wounded  comrades.  Re-  and  been  awfully  cut  up.  Such 
action,  too,  set  in  after  the  fatigue  were  the  scraps  of  news  passed  down 
and  excitement  For  myself,  I  had  our  weary  column.  What  had  be- 
found  out  for  the  first  time  that  come  of  our  wounded  no  one  knew, 
besides  the  bayenet-wound  in  mr  and  no  one  liked  to  ask.  So  we 
leg,  a  bullet  had  gone  througn  trudged  on.  It  must  have  been 
my  left  arm,  just  below  the  midnight  when  we  reached  Leather- 
shoulder,  and  outside  the  bone.  head.  Here  we  left  the  open  ground 
I  remember  feeling  something  and  took  to  the  road,  and  the  block 
like  a  blow  just  when  we  lost  the  became  greater.  "We  pushed  our 
lane,  but  the  wound  passed  unno-  way  painfully  along;  several  trains 
ticed  till  now,  when  the  bleeding  passed  slowly  ahead  along  the  rail- 
had  stopped  and  the  shirt  was  stick-  way  by  the  roadside,  containing  the 
ing  to  the  wound.  woimded,  we  supposed  —  such  of 
This  half -hour  seemed  an  age,  and  them,  at  least,  as  were  lucky  enough 
while  we  stood  on  this  knoD  the  to  be  picked  up.  It  was  daylight 
endless  tramp  of  men  and  rumbling  when  we  got  to  Epsom.  The  night 
of  carts  along  the  downs  beside  us  had  been  bright  and  clear  after  the 
told  their  own  tale.  The  whole  storm,  with  a  cool  air,  which,  blow- 
army  was  falling  back.  At  last  ing  through  my  soaking  clothes, 
we  could  discern  the  adjutant  rid-  chilled  me  to  the  bone.  My 
ing  up  to  us  out  of  the  dark.  The  wounded  leg  was  stiff  and  sore,  and 
army  was  to  retreat,  and  take  up  I  was  ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion 
a  position  on  Epsom  Downs,  he  and  hunger.  Nbr  werie  my  com- 
said ;  we  should  join  in  the  march,  rades  in  much  better  case ;  we  had 
and  try  and  find  our  brigade  in  the  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast  the 
morning ;  and  so  we  turned  into  the  day  before,  and  the  bread  we  had 
throng  again,  and  made  our  way  on  put  by  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
as  best  we  could.  A  few  scraps  of  storm :  only  a  little  pulp  remained 
news  he  gave  us  as  he  rode  along-  at  the  bottom  of  my  bag.  The  to- 
side  of  our  leading  section  ;  the  bacco  was  all  too  wet  to  smoke.  In 
army  had  held  its  position  well  for  this  plight  we  were  creeping  along, 
a  time,  but  the  enemy  had  at  last  when  the  adjutant  guided  us  into  a 
broken  through  the  line  between  us  field  by  the  roadside  to  rest  awhile, and 
and  Guildford,  as  well  as  in  our  front,  we  lay  down  exhausted  on  the  sloppy 
and  had  poured  his  men  through  grass.  The  roll  was  here  taken,  and 
the  point  gained,  throwing  the  line  only  180  answered  out  of  nearly  500 
into  confusion,  and  the  first  army  present  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
corps  near  Guildford  were  also  How  many  of  these  were  killed  and 
falling  back  to  avoid  being  out-  wounded  no  one  could  tell;  but  it 
flanked.  The  regular  troops  were  was  certain  many  must  have  got 
holding  the  rear  ;  we  were  to  push  separated  in  the  confusion  of  Uie 
on  as  fast  as  possible  to  get  out  of  evening.  "While  resting  here,  we 
their  way,  and  allow  them  to  make  saw  pass  by,  in  the  crowd  of  yehicles 
an  orderly  retreat  in  the  morning,  and  men,  a  cart  laden  with  commis- 
The  gallant  old  lord  commanding  sariat  stores,  -driven  by  a  man  in 
our  corps  had  been  badly  wounded  uniform.  '*  Food  I"  cried  some  one, 
early  in  the  day,  he  heard,  and  car-  and  a  dozen  volunteers  jumped  up 
ried  off  the  field.  The  Guards  had  and  surrounded  the  cart  The  driver 
suffered  dreadfully  ;    the  household  tried  to  whip  them  off;  but  he  was 
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pulled  off  his  seat)  and  the  contents    were  being  emptied  of  the  wounded 
of  the  cart  thrown  out  in  an  instant    brought  here   the  ni^ht  before,  to 
They  were  preserved  meats  in  tins,    prevent  their  falling  mto  the  hwds 
which  wo  tore  open  with  our  bay-    of  the  enemy,   some  in  carts,  some 
oncts.     The  meat  had  been  cooked    being  carried  to  the  railway  by  men. 
before,    I    think ;    at  any  rate  we    The  groans  of  these  poor  fellows  as 
devoured  it.     Shortly  after    this  a    they  were  jostled  t];urough  the  street 
general  came  by  with  three  or  four    went  to  our   hearts,   selfish  though 
staff-officers.     He  stopped  and  spoke    fatigue  and  suffering  had  made  us. 
to  our  adjutant,  and  then  rode  into    At  last,    following  the  guidance  of 
the    field.       *^My    lads,"    said    he,    a  staff-of&cer   who  was  standing  to 
^*  you  shall  join  my  division  for  the    show  the  way,  we  turned  off  from 
present:    fall    in,    and    follow    the    the   main  London   road   and    took 
rcgirr\ent  that  is  now  passing."    We    that  towards  Kingston.     Uere  the 
rose  up,  fell  in  by  companies,  each    crush  was  less,  and  wo  managed  to 
about    twenty    strong,   and    turned    move  along  pretty    steadily.      The 
once  more  into  the  stream  moving    air  had  been  cooled  by  the  storin, 
along  the  road ; — regiments,  detach-    and  there  was  no  dust     We  passed 
mcnts,  single  volunteers  or  militia-    through   a  village  where  our   new 
men,    country    people    making    off,    general  had  seized  all   the  public- 
some  with  bundles,  some  without,    houses,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
a  few  in  carts,  but  most  on  foot;    liquor;    and    each    r^ment    as  It 
here  and  there  waggons  of  stores,    came  up  was  halted,  and  each  man 
with    men    sitting    wherever    tliere    got  a  drink  of  beer,  served  out  by 
was    room,    others    crammed    with    companies.     Whether  the  owner  eot 
wounded    soldiers.       Many    blocks    paid,  I  know   not,  but  it  was    iDco 
occurred  from  horses  falling,  or  carts    nectar.     It  must  have  been  about 
breaking  down  and  filling  up  the    one  o^ clock  in  the  afternoon  that  we 
road.     In  the  town  the   confusion    came   in   sight  of   Kingston.      We 
was  even  worse,  for  all  the  houses    had  been  on  our  legs  sixteen  houra, 
seemed  full  of  volunteers  and  militia-    and  had  got  over  about  twelve  miles 
men,  wounded  or  resting,  or  trying    of  ground.    There  is  a  hill  a  litUa 
to  find  food,  and  the  streets  were    soutfi  of  the  Surbiton  station,  COT- 
almost   choked    up.     Some  officers    ered   then   mostly   with  villas,   but 
were  in  vain  trying  to  restore  order,    open  at  the  western  extremity,  where 
but  the  task  seemed  a  hopeless  one.    there  was  a  clump  of  trees  on  the 
One    or    two    volunteer    regiments    summit     We  had    diverged    from 
which  had  arrived  from  the  north    the  road    towards    this,    and   here 
the  previous  night,   and  had  been    the  general  halted  us  and  disposed 
halted  hero  for  orders,  were  drawn    the  line  of  the   division  along  his 
up    along    the    roadside     steadily    front,  facing  to  the  south-west  the 
enough,  and  some  of  the  retreating    right  of    the    line    reaching    down 
regiments,  including  ours,  may  have    to  the  Thames,  the  left  extending 
preserved  the  semblance  of    disci-    along  the  southern  slope  of  the  hilc 
plinc,  but  for  the  most  part  the  mass    in  the  direction  of  the  Epsom  road 
])ushing  to  the  rear  was  a  mere  mob.    by  which  we  had  come.     We  were 
The  regulars,  or  what  remained  of    nearly  in  the  centre,  occupying  the 
them,  were  now,  I  believe,  all  in  the    knoll  just  in  front  of    the  general. 
rear,  to  hold  the  advancing  enemy    who    dismounted    on  the  top   and 
in  check.     A    few    officers    among    tied  his  horse  to  a  tree.     It  is  not 
such  a  crowd  could  do  nothing.    To    much  of  a  hill,    but  comnutnds  an 
add  to  the  confusion,  several  houses    extensive  view  over  the  fiat  country 
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around;  andas  we  lay  wearily  on  the  aa  hour  they  brought   back   some 

ground  we   could   see    the  Thames  bread  and  meat,  which  gave  us  a* 

glistening   like  a  silver  field  in  the  slender  meal  all  round.     They  said 

bright  sunshine,  the  palace  at  Hamp-  most  of  the  houses  were  empty,  and 

ton  Court,  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  that  many  had  been  stripped  of  all 

and  the  old  church  tower  rising  above  eatables,  and  a  good  deal  damaged 

the  haze  of  the  town,  with  the  woods  already. 

of  Richmond   Park  behind  it      To  It  must  have  been  between  three 

most  of  us  the  scene  could  not  but  and  four  o'(!lock  when  the  sound  of 

call    up  the   associations  of   happy  cannonading  b^an  to  be  heard  in 

days  of  peace— days  now  ended  and  the   front,  and   we   could    see   the 

peace  destroyed  through  national  in-  smoke  of  the  guns  rising  above  the 

fatuation.     We  did  not  say  this  to  woods  of  Esher  and  Glaremont,  and 

each  other,  but  a  deep  depression  soon  afterwards  some  troops  emerged 

had  come  upon  us,  partly  due  to  from   the  fields  below  us.     It  was 

weakness  and  fatigue,  no  doubt,  but  the    rear-guard   of    regular    troops, 

we  saw  that  another  stand  was  going  There  were  some  guns  also,  which 

to  be  made,  and  we  had  no  longer  were  driven  up  the  slope  and  took 

any  confidence  in  oiu'selves.     If  we  up  their   position  round   the  knplL 

could  not  hold  our  own  when  station-  There  were  three  batteries,  but  they 

ary  in  line,  on  a  good  position,  but  only  counted   eight    guns   amongst 

had  been  broken  up  into  a  rabble  at  them.     Behind  them  was  posted  the 

the  first  shock,  what  chance  had  we  line ;  it  was  a  brigade  apparently  of 

now  of  manoeuvring  against  a  victori-  four  regiments,  but  the  whole  did 

ous  enemy  in  this  open  ground  ?    A  not  look  to  be  more  than  eight  or 

feeling  of  desperation  came  over  us,  nine   hundred  men.     Our  regiment 

a  determination  to  struggle  on  against  and  another  had  been  moved  a  little 

hope ;  but  anxiety  for  the  future  of  to  the  rear  to  make  way  for  them, 

the  country,  and  our  friends,  and  all  and  presently  we  were  ordered  down 

dear  to  us,  filled  our  thoughts  now  'to  occupy  the  railway  station  on  our 

that  we  had  time  for  reflection.     We  right  rear.     My  1^  was  now  so  stiff 

had  had  no  news  of  any  kind  since  I  could  no  longer  march  with  the 

Wood  joined  us  the  day  before— we  rest,  and  my  left  arm  was  very  swol- 

knew  not  what  was  doing  in  London,  len  and  sore,  and  almost  useless ;  but 

or  what  the  Government  was  about,  anything  seemed   better  than  being 

or   anything    else ;    and    exhausted  left  behind,  so  I  limped   after   the 

though  we  were,  we  felt  an  intense  battalion  as  best  I  could  down  to  the 

craving  to  know  what  was  happen-  station.     The^e  was  a  goods  shed  a 

ing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  little  in  advance  of  it  down  the  line, 

Our  general  had  expected  to  find  a  strong   brick  building,  and   here 

a  supply  of  food  and   ammunition  my  company  was  posted.     The  rest 

here,  but  nothing  turned  up.     Most  of  our  men  lined  the  wall  of  the  en- 

of  us  had  hardly  a  cartridge  left,  so  closure.    A  staff-officer  came  with  us 

he  ordered  the  regiment  next  to  us,  to  arrange  the  distribution ;  we  should 

which  came  from  the  north  and  had  be  supported  by  line  troops,  he  said ; 

not  been  engaged,  to  give  us  enough  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  train  full  of 

to  make  up  twenty  rounds  a  man,  them  came  slowly  up  from  Guildford 

and   he  sent  off  a  fatigue-party  to  way.     It  was  the  last ;  the  men  got 

Kingston  to  try  and  get  provisions,  out,  the  train  passed  on,  and  a  party 

while  a  detachment  of  our  fellows  began  'to  tear  up  the  rails,  while  the 

was  allowed   to  go  foraging  among  rest    were    distributed    among    the 

the  villas  in  our  rear ;  and  in  about  houses  on  each  side.     A  sergeant's 
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party  joined  us  in  our  shed,  and  an  commanding  was  a  rery  cheoiy  fel- 

engineer  oflicer  with  sappers   came  ]ow,  and  went  about  as  if  wc  were 

to  knock  holes  in  the  walls  for  us  to  certain  of  yictory.     Just  as  the  firing 

fire  from ;  but  there  were  only  half-  began  he  looked  in  to  say  that  we 

a-dozen  of  them,  so  progress  was  not  wore  as  safe  as  in  a  church,  that  we 

rapid,  and  as  we  had  no  tools  we  must  be  sure  and  pepper  the  enemy 

could  not  help.  well,  and  that  more  cartridges  would 

It  was  while  we  were  watching  soon  arriye.     There  were  some  st^w 

this  job,  that  the  adjutant,  who  was  and  benches  in  the  shed,  and  on  these 

as   active   as   ever,   looked   in,  and  a  part  of  our  men  were  standing,  to 

told  us  to  muster  in  the  yard.      The  fire  through  the  upper  loop-holeSi 

fatigue-party  had  come  back  from  while  the  line  soloiers  and   others 

Kingston,  and  a  small  baker's  hand-  stood  on  the  ground,  guarding  the 

cart  of  food  was  made  over  to  us  second  row.     I  sat  on  the  floor,  for 

as  our  share.      It  contained  loaves,  I  could  not  now  use  my  rifle,  and 

flour,  and  some  joints  of  meat.     The  besides,  there  were  more  men  tlian 

meat  and  the  flour  we  had  not  time  loop-holes.     The  artillery  fire  which 

or  means  to  cook.     The  loaves  we  had   opened   now  on   our    positton 
devoured;   and  there  was  a  tap  of-  was  from  a  longish  range;  and  oc- 

water   in   the  yard,  so  we  felt  re-  cupation  for  the  riflemen  had  hardly 

freshed  by  the  meal.     I  should  have  begun  when   there  was  a  crash   ui 

liked  to  wash  my  wounds,  which  the  shed,  and  I  was  knocked  down 

were   becoming  very   oflensive,  but  by  a  blow  on  the  head.     I  was  al- 

I  dared  not  take  off  my  coat,  feel-  most  stunned  for  a  time,  and  could 

ing  sure  1  should  not  be  able  to  get  not  make  out  what  had  happened. 

it  on  again.     It  was  while  wo  were  A  shot  or  shell   had   hit   the  ahed 

eating  our  bread  that   the  rumour  without  quite  penetrating  the  wall, 

flrst  reached  us  of  another  disaster,  but  the  blow  nad  upset  the  steps 

even  greater  than  that  we  had  wit-  resting    against    it,    and    the   men 

nesscd  ourselves.     Whence  it  came  standing  on  them,  bringing  down  a 

I   know  not ;    but  a  whisper  went  cloud  of  plaster  and  brickbats,  one 

down  the  ranks  that  Woolwich  had  of  which   had   struck  me.      I   felt 

been  captured.      We  all  knew  that  now  past  being  of  use.     I  could  not 

it  was  our  only  arsenal,  and  imder-  use  my  rifle,  and  could  barely  stand : 

stood  the  signiflcance  of  the  blow,  and  after  a  time  I  bought  I  would 

No  hope,  if  this  were  true,  of  saving  make   for   my  own   house,  on   tfan 

the   country.     Thinking   over   this,  chance   of    flnding    some   one   atfll 

wc  went  back  to  the  shed.  there.     T  got  up,  therefore,  and  stag- 

Although  this  was  only  our  second  gered  homewards.  Musketry  fl^ 
day  of  war,  I  think  we  were  already  had  now  commenced,  and  our  side 
old  soldiers  so  far  that  we  had  were  blazing  away  from  the  win- 
come  to  be  careless  about  Are,  and  dows  of  the  houses,  and  from  be- 
lli e  shot  and  shell  that  now  began  hind  walls,  and  from  tho  shelter  of 
to  open  on  us  made  ne  sensation,  some  trucks  still  standing  in  the 
We  felt,  indeed,  our  need  of  discip-  station.  A  couple  of  fleld-pieces  in 
line,  and  we  saw  plainly  enough  the  tho  yard  were  firing,  and  in  the 
slender  chance  of  success  coming  open  space  in  rear  a  reserve  was 
out  of  such  a  rabble  as  wo  were ;  drawn  up.  There,  too,  was  the  stafT- 
but  I  think  we  were  all  detei;;mined  officer  on  horseback,  watching  the 
to  flglit  on  as  long  as  we  could,  flght  through  his  field-glass.  I  re- 
Our  gallant  adjutant  gave  his  spirit  member  having  still  enough  sense 
to  everybody  ;   and  the  stafT-offlccr  to  feel  that  tho  position  was  a'  hope- 
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less  one.     That  straggling  line    of  the  stairs   holding  hj  the    railing, ' 
houses  and  gardens  would   surely  one  step  at  a  time,  as  I  had  seen 
he  broken  through  at  some  point,  him   do  a    hundred    times    before, 
and  then  the  line  must  give  way  but    turned    round  a^    I  came  in. 
like  a  rope  of  sand.     It  was  about  a  My     appearance     frightened     him, 
mile  to  our  house,  and  I  was  think-  and  staggering  as  I    did  into  the 
ing  how  I  could  possibly  drag  my-  hall,   my  face  and  clothes  coyered 
self  80  far  when  I  sqddenly  recol-  with  blood  and  dirt,  I  must  have 
lected  that  I  was  passing  Traverses  looked  an  awful  object  to  the  diild, 
house, — one  of  the  first  of  a  row  for  he  gave  a  cry  and  turned  to  run 
of    villas    then    leading    from    the  toward  the  basement  stairs.     But  he 
station  to  Kingston.     Had  he  been  stopped  on  hearing  my  voice  calling 
brought  home,  I  wondered,  as  his  him  back  to  his  god-papa,  and  after 
faithful  old   servant  promised,  and  a  while  oame  timidly  up  to  me.    Papa 
was  his  wife  still  here  ?    I  remember  had  been  to  the  battle,  he  said,  and 
to  this  day  the  sensation  of  shame  I  was  very  ill :  mamma  was  with  papa : 
felt,  when  I  recollected  that  I  had  Wood  was  out:    Lucy  was  in  the 
not    once    given  him — my  greatest  cellar,  and  had  taken  him  there,  but 
friend — ^a  thought   since  I    carried  he  wanted  to  go  to  mamma.     Telling 
him  off  the  field  the    day  before,  him  to  stay  in  the  hall  for  a  minute 
But  war  and  suffering  make  men  till  I  called  him,  I  climbed  up-stairs 
selfish.     I  would  go  in  now  at  any  and  opened  the  bedroom  door.     My 
rate  and  rest  awhile,  and  see  if  I  poor  friend  lay  there,  his  body  rest- 
could  be  of  use.     The  little  garden  mg  on  the  bed,  his  head  supported 
before  the  house  was  as  trim  as  on  his  wife^s  shoulder  as  she  sat  by 
ever — I   used  to  pass  it  every  day  the  bedside.     He  breathed  heavily, 
on  my  way  to  the  train,  and  knew  but  the  pallor  of  his  face,  the  closed 
every  shrub  in  it — and  a  blaze  of  eyes,  the  prostrate  arms,  the  clammy 
flowers,  but  the  hall-door  stood  ajar,  foam  she  was  wiping  from  his  mouth, 
I  stepped  in  and  saw  little  Arthur  all  spoke  of  approaching  death.     The 
standing  in  the  hall.     He  had  been  good  old  servant  had  done  his  duty, 
dressed'as  neatly  as  ever  that  day,  and  at  least, — ^he  had  brought  his  master 
as  he  stood  there  in  his  pretty  blue  home  to  die  in  his  wife  s  arms.     The 
frock  and  white  trousers  and  socks  poor  woman  was  too  intent  on  her 
showing  his  chubby  Uttle  legs,  with  charge  to  notice  the  opening  of  the 
his  golden  locks,  fair  face,  and  large  door,   and  as  the    child  would  be 
dark  eyes,  the  picture  of  childish  better  away,  I  closed  it  gently  and 
beauty,  in  the  quiet  hall,  just  as  it  went  down  to  the  hall  to  take  little 
used  to  look— the  vases  of  flowers,  Arthur  to  the  shelter  below,  where 
the  hat  and  coats  hanging  up,  the  the    maid  was    hiding.    Too   late! 
familiar  pictures  on  the  walls — ^this  He  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  on 
vision  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  his  face,   his  little  arms  stretched 
made  me  wonder   for    a    moment,  out,  his  hair  dabbled  in  blood.     I 
faint  and  giddy  as  I  was,   if  the  had  not  noticed  the  crash  ftmoog 
pandemonium  outside  had  any  real  the  other  noises,  but  a  splinter  of  a 
existence,   and    was  not    merely  a  shell  must  have  come  through  the 
hideous  dream.     But  the  roar  of  the  open  doorway :  it  had  carried  away 
guns  making  the  house  shake,  and  the  back  of    nis  head.    The  poor 
the  rushing  of  the  shot,  gave  a  ready  child^s  death  must  have  been  instan- 
answer.     The  little  fellow  appeared  taneous.     I  tried  to  lift  up  the  little 
almost    unconscious    of    the    scene  corpse  with  my  one  acm,  but  even 
around  him,   and  was  walking  up  this  load  was    too  much   for  me. 
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and  while  stooping  down  I  fainted        ^*Ja  wohl,"  responded  the    first 
away.  speaker ;  *^  aber  sind  nicht  eben  so 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  again    schnell  wie  die  FransOsischen  Mob- 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  for  some  time    loten." 

T  could  not  make  out  where  I  was ;  **  Gewiss,"  grunted  a  hulking 
I  lay  indeed  for  some  time  like  one  lout  from  the  floor,  leaning  on  his 
half  asleep,  feeling  no  inclination  to  elbow,  and  sending  out  a  cloud  of 
move.  By  degrees  I  became  aware  smoke  from  his  ugly  jaws ;  **  und  da 
that  I  was  on  the  carpeted  floor  of  sind  hier  etwa  gute  Sch&tzen.*' 
a  room.  All  noise  of  battle  had  ^*  Hast  recht,  lange  Peter,"  answer- 
ceased,  but  there  was  a  sound  as  of  ed  number  one ;  **  wonn  die  Schor- 
roany  people  close  by.  At  last  I  sat  ken  so  gut  exerciren  wie  schfitaen 
up  and  gradually  got  to  my  feet  k5nntcn,  so  wSren  wir  heute  nidit 
The    movement    gave    me    mtensc    hier  I" 

pain,  for  my  wounds  were  now  "  Recht  I  recht  I"  said  the  second ; 
highly  inflamed,  and  my  clothes  *Mas  exerciren  macht  den  gnten 
sticking  to  them  made  them  dread-    Soldaten." 

fully  sore.  At  last  I  got  up  and  What  more  criticisms  on  the 
groped  my  way  to  the  door,  and  open-  shortcomings  of  our  unfortunate 
ing  it  at  once  saw  where  I  was,  for  the  volunteers  might  have  passed  I  did 
pain  had  brought  back  my  senses,  not  stop  to  hear,  being  interrupted 
I  had  been  lying  in  Traverses  little  by  a  sound  on  the  stairs.  Mrs.  vha- 
writing-room  at  the  end  of  the  pas-  vers  was  standing  on  the  landing- 
sage,  into  which  I  made  my  way.  place;  I  limped  up  the  stain  to 
There  was  no  gas,  and  the  drawing-  meet  her.  Among  the  many  pie- 
room  door  was  closed  ;  but  from  the  turcs  of  those  fa&l  days  engraren 
open  dining-room  the  glimmer  of  a  on  my  memory,  I  remember  none 
candle  feebly  lighted  up  the  hall,  more  clearly  than  the  mounrfol 
in  which  half  -  a  -  dozen  sleeping  aspect  of  my  poor  friend,  widowed 
flguros  could  be  discerned-,  while  and  motherless  within  a  few  mo- 
the  room  itself  was  crowded  with  ment^,  as  she  stood  there  in  her 
men.  The  table  was  covered  with  white  dress,  coming  forth  like  a 
plates,  glasses,  and  bottles;  but  ffhost  from  the  chamber  of  the 
most  of  the  men  were  asleep  in  the  dead^  the  candle  she  held  light- 
chairs  or  on  the  floor,  a  few  were  ing  up  her  face,  and  contrasting 
smoking  cigars,  and  one  or  two  with  its  pallor  with  the  dark  luur  tbat 
their  helmets  on  were  still  engaged  at  fell  disordered  round  it^  its  beauty 
supper,  occasionally  grunting  out  an  radiant  even  through  features  worn 
observation  between  the  mouthfuls.     with  fatigue  and  sorrow.    She  was 

"  Sind  wackere  Soldaten,  diesc  En-  calm  and  even  tearless,  ihouri)  the 
glischen  Freiwilligen,"  said  a  broad-  trembling  lip  told  of  the  effbrt  to 
shouldered  brute,  stuffing  a  great  restrain  uie  emotion  she  felt  "  Dear 
hunch  of  beef  into  his  mouth  with  friend,*^  she  said,  taking  my  hand, 
a  silver  fork,  an  implenfent  I  should  ^*  I  was  coming  to  seek  yon ;  forgire 
think  he  must  have  been  using  for  my  selflshness  in  neglecting  yon  so 
the  flrst  time  in  his  life.  long ;  but  you  will  understand  **— 

'*  Ja,  ja,"  replied  a  comrade,  who  glancing  at  the  door  above—"  how 
was  lolling  back  in  his  chair  with    occupied  I  have  been."    "Where,*' 

a  pair  of    very  dirty  legs  on  the    I  began,  "is" "my  boy?"  rae 

table,  and  one  of  poor  Traverses  best  answered,  anticipating  my  questioB. 
cigars  in  his  mouth ;  "  Sio  so  gut  "  I  have  laid  him  by  his  father.  Bat 
laufen  kunnen.^'  now  your  wounds  must  be  cared  for ; 
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how  pale  and  faint  you  look ! — rest    goners,   from    Sussex  and    Surrey, 
here  a  moment,'' — and,  descending  to    evidently  impressed  and  guarded  by 
the  dining-room,  she  returned  with    soldiers;  and  although  no  gas  was 
some  wine,  which  I  gratefully  drank,    burning,   the  road    towards  Kinga- 
and  then,  making  me  sit  down  on    ton*  was    well    lighted  by    torches 
thetop  step  of  the  stairs,  she  brought    held  by  persons  standing  at  short 
water  and  linen,  and,  cutting  off  tiie    intervals    in    line,    who    had    been 
sleeve  of  my  coat,  bathed  and  ban-    seized  for  the  duty,  some  of  them 
daged  my  wounds.     *Twas    I  who    the  tenants  of  neighboiu-ing  villas, 
felt  selfish  for  thus  adding  to  her    Almost  the    first    of   these    torch- 
troubles;   but  in  truth   I  was    too    bearers  I  came  to  was  an  old  gon- 
wcak  to  have  much  will  left,  and    tleman    whose    face    I    was    well 
stood   in  need    of  the    help  which    acquainted  with,   from  having    fre- 
she  forced  me  to  accept;  and  the    qucntly  travelled  up  and  down  in 
dressing    of    my    wounds    afforded    tne  same  train  with  him.     He  was 
indescribable    relief.      While    thus    a    senior-    clerk    in    a    government 
tending  me,    she   explained  in  bro-    oflQce,    I  believe,   and  was  a  mild- 
ken   sentences  how  matters   stood,    looking  old  man   with  a  prim  face 
Every    room    but    her    own,    and    and  a  long  neck,  which  he  used  to 
the  little    parlour    into  which    she    wrap  in  a  wide  double  neckcloth,  a 
with  Wood's  help  had  carried  me,    thing    even    in  those    days  seldom 
was    full    of    soldiers.     Wood    had    seen.    Even  in  that  moment  of  bitter- 
been  taken  away  to  work  at  repair-    ness  I  could  not  help  being  amused 
ing  the  railroad,  and  Lucy  had  run    by  the  absurd  figure   this  poor  old 
off  from  fright;  but  the  cook  had    fellow    presented,   with  his  solemn 
stopped  at  her  post,  and  had  served    face  and  long  cravat  doing  penance 
up  supper  and  opened  the  cellar  for    with   a  torch  in  front  of  his  own 
the  soldierV  use :  she  did  not  under-    door,  to  light  up  the  path  of    our 
stand    what    they    said,    and    they    conquerors.     But    a    more    serious 
were  rough  and  boorish,  but  not  im-    object  now  presented  itself,    a  cor- 
civil.     I   should  now  go,  she  said,    porars  guard  passing  by,  with  two 
when  my  wounds  were  dressed,  to    English  volunteers  in  charge,  their 
look   after  my  own  home,  where  I    hands    tied  '  behind     their    backs, 
might  be  wanted ;  for  herself,  she    They  cast  an  imploring   glance  at 
wished  only  to  be  allowed  to  remain    me,  and  I  stepped  into  the  road  to 
watching  there — pointing  to  the  room    ask  the  corporal  what  was  the  mat- 
where  lay  the  bodies  of  her  husband    ter,  and  even  ventured,  as  he  was 
and  child — where  she  would  not  be    passing  on,  to  lay  my  hand  on  his 
molested.     I  felt    that    her   advice    sleeve.      "Auf   dem    Wego,   Spitz- 
was  good.     T  could  be  of  no  use  as    bube  I"   cried  the  brute,  lifting  his 
protection,   and  I    had  an  anxious    rifle  as  if  to  knock  me  down.     "  Must 
longing  to  know  what  had  become    one  prisoners    who    fire    at  us  let 
of  my  sick  mother  and  sister ;  be-    shoot,"  he  went  on  to  add ;  and  shot 
sides,   some  arrangement   must  be    the  poor  felMws  would  have  been, 
made  for  the  burial.      I   therefore    I  suppose,  if  I  had  not  interceded 
limped  away.     There  was  no  need    with  an  officer  who  happened  to  be 
to  express  thanks  on  either  side,  and    riding  by.     "  Herr  Hauptmaniif  *'   I 
the  grief  was  too  deep  to  be  reached    cried,  as  loud  as  I  could,  ^*  is  this 
by  any  outward  show  of  sympathy,    your  discipline,  to  let  unarmed  pris- 
Outside  the   house    there  was  a    oners    be    shot   without    orders  T' 
good  deal  of  movement  and  bustle ;    The  officer,  thus  appealed  to,  reined 
many  carts  going  along,   the  wag-    in  his  horse,  and  halted  the  guard 
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till  he  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  work,  without  ammunition  or  equip- 

My  knowledge  of   other  languages  ment,  or  staff  to  superintend,  starv- 

here  stood  me  in   good   stcfl^   for  ing  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  had 

the  prisoners,  north-country  factory  soon  become  a  helpless  mob,  fidit- 

hands  apparently,   were  of    c(^urse  ing  desperately  here  and  theare,  out 

utterly  unable  to  make  themselves  with  whom,  as  a  manoeuvring  army, 

imderstood,  and  did  not  even  knew  the    disciplined    invaders   £d   just 

in    what    they    had    offended.      I  what    they    pleased.    Happy  those 

therefore  interpreted  their    explan-  whose   bones    whitened    the    fields 

ation:   they  had  been    left  behind  of    Surrey;    they    at   least    were 

while  skirmishing    near  Ditton,   in  spared  the  disgrace  we  lived  to  en- 

a  bam,  and  coming  out  of  their  hid-  dure.    Even  you,  who  have  never 

ing-place  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  known  what  it  is  to  live  otherwise 

the  enemy,  with  their  rifles  in  their  than  on  sufferance,  even  your  cheeks 

hands,  the  latter  thought  they  were  burn  when  we  talk  of  those  days ; 

going  to  fire  at  them  from  behind,  think,   then,    what    those    endived 

It  was  a  wonder  they  were  not  shot  who,  like  your  grandfather,  had  been 

down    on  the    spot.      The  captain  citizens  of  the  proudest  nation  on 

heard  the  tale,  and  then   told  the  earth,  which  had  never  known  dis- 

guard    to    let    them    go,   and  they  grace  or  defeat,  and  whose  boast  it 

slunk    off  at  once  into  a    byroad  used  to  bo  that  they  bore  a  flag  on 

He  was  a  fine  soldier-like  man,  but  which  tho  sun  never  set !  •  We  had 

nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence  heard    of    generosity  in  war:    we 

of  his  manner,  which  was  perhaps  found  none;  tho  war  was  made  by 

all  tho  greater  because  it  seemed  not  us,  it  was  said,  and  we  must  take 

intentional,  but  to  arise  from  a  spnse  the  consequences.    London  and  our 

of  immeasurablq    superiority.      Be-  only  arsenal  captured,  we  were  at 

twcen  the  lame  freimlliger  plead-  the  mercy  of  our  captor^  and  ridit 

ing    for    his     comrades,     and    Uio  heavily  did  they  tread  on  our  neocs. 

captain    of   the    conquering    army.  Need  I  tell  you  tho  rest?— of    the 

there  was,  in  his  view,  an  infinite  ransom  we  had  to  pay,  and  the  taxes 

gulf.     Had  tho  two  men  been  dogs,  raised  to  cover  it  which  keep  us 

their  fate  could  not  have  been   de-  paupers  to    this  day? — the   Imital 

cided  more  contemptuously.     They  frankness  that  announced  we  must 

were  let  go    simply  because    they  give  place  to  a  now  naval  Power, 

were  not  worth  keeping  as  prison-  and  bo  mado  harmless  for  revenge? 

ers,  and  perhaps  to  kill  any  living  — the  victorious  troops  living  at  nee 

thing  without   cause  went    against  quarters,  the  yoke  they  put  on  us 

the    hauptmann^a    sense    of     jus-  mado  the  more  galling  that    their 

ticc.     But  why  speak  of    this  in-  requisitions  had  a  semblance  of  me- 

suit  in  particular?    Had  not  every  thod    and    IcgaliU'?    Better     have 

man  who    lived    then    his    tale    to  been  robbed  at  first  hand  by  the 

tell    of    humiliation    and    dcgrada-  soldiery    themselves,  than   throDf^ 

tion?    For  it  was  the  same  story  our  own  magistrates  made  the  m* 

everywhere.     After  the  first  stand  struments  for  extortion.     How  we 

in  line,   and  when  once  they  had  lived    through   the  degradation  we 

got  us  on    tho  march,   the  enemy  daily    and    hourly    underwenti     I 

laughed   at   us.      Our   handful    of  hardly  even  now  understand.    And 

regular  troops  was  sacrificed  almost  what  was  there  left  to  us  to  five 

to    a  man  in  a  vain  conflict  with  for?    Stripped    of     our    odlonleB; 

numbers ;  our  volunteers  and  militia,  Canada  ana  the  West  Indies  gone 

with  officers  who  did  not  know  their  to    America ;    Australia   forced  to 
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separate;  India  lost  for  eTer,  after  men  befieve  that  there  oould  ever 
the  English  there  had  all  been  de-  be  an  end  to  our  coal  and  iron,  or 
stroyed,  vainly  trying  to  bold  the  that  they  would  get  to  be  so  much 
country  when  cut  off  from  aid  by  dearer  toan  the  ooal  and  iron  of 
their  countrymen  ;  Gibraltar  and  America  that  H  would  no  longer  be 
Malta  ceded  to  Uie  new  naval  Power ;  worth  while  to  work  them,  and  tiiat 
Ireland  independent  and  in  perpet*  therefore  we  ought  to  insure  Munst 
ual  anarchy  and  revolution.  When  the  loss  of  our  artificial  position  as 
I  look  at  my  country  as  it  is  now —  the  great  eentre  of  trade,  ojr  making 
its  trade  gone,  its  factories  silent,  ouTMlves  secure  and  strong  and  re- 
its  harbours  empty,  a  prey  to  pauper-  spocted.  We  thou^^t  we  were 
ism  and  decay — ^wnen  I  see  all  this,  livine  in  a  commercial  millennium, 
and  think  what  Great  Britain  was  which  must  last  for  a  thousand 
in  my  youth,  I  ask  myself  whether  years  at  least  After  all,  the  bitter- 
I  have  really  a  heart  or  any  sense  of  est  part  of  our  reflectiim  is,  that  M 
patriotism  that  I  should  have  wit-  this  misery  and  decay  might  have 
nessed  such  degradation  and  still  been  so  easily  prevented,  and  that 
care  to  live !  fVance  was  diflbreni  we  brouc^t  it  about  ourselves  by 
There,  too,  they  had  to  eat  the  bread  our  own  shorti^hted  recklessness, 
of  tribulation  under  the  yoke  of  There^  across  flie  narrow  straits,  was 
the  conqueror ;  their  fall  was  hardly  the  writing  on  the  walL  but  we 
more  sudden  or  violent  than  ours ;  would  not  chooaa  to  read  it  The 
but  war  could  not  take  away  their  warnings  of  ihe  few  were  drowned 
rich  soil;  they  had  no  colonies  to  in  the  voice  of  the  multitude, 
lose ;  their  broad  lands,  which  made  Power  was  tiien  passing  away 
theif  wealth,  remained  to  them ;  from  the  class  which  had  been 
•  and  they  rose  again  from  the  blow,  used  to  rule,  and  to  face  politici^ 
But  our  people  could  not  be  got  to  dangers,  and  which  had  orouriit 
see  how  artificial  our  prosper!^,  was  the  nation  with  honour  unsullied 
— that  it  all  rested  on  fomgn  trade  through  former  strugries,  into  the 
and  financial  credit ;  that  the  course  hands  of  ^e  lower  hisses,  unedu- 
of  trade  once  turned  away  from  us,  cated,  untrained  to  the  use  of  poU- 
even  for  a  time,  it  might  never  tical  ri^ts,  and  swayed  by  dema- 
return  ;  and  that  our  credit  once  ^ognes ;  and  the  few  who  were  wise 
shaken  might  never  be  restored,  m  thinr  generation  were  denounced 
To  hear  men  talk  in  those  days  you  as  aUnmdts  or  as  aristocrats  wbo» 
would  have  thought  that  Providenoe  sought  their  own  aggrandisement: 
had  ordained  that  our  Gk>vemment  by  wasting  public  money  on  bloated 


should  always  borrow  at  three  per  armaments.    The  rich  were  idle  and. 

cent,  and  that  trade  came  to  us  be-  luxurious  ;   the   poor  grudsed  the; 

cause  we  lived  in  a  foggy   littie«  cost  of  defence.    Politics  had  be- 

island  set  in  a  boisterous  sea.    They  come  'a  mere  Udding  for  BadfoaL 

could  not  be  got  to  see  that  the  votes,  and  those  who  should  have 

wealth  heaped  up  on  every  side  was  led  tiie  nation,  stooped  rather  ta 

not  created  in  the  country,  but  in  pander  to  the  selflshnesa  <rf  tte  day,, 

India  and  China,  and  other  parts  of  and    humoured    the    pom^iur   cry 

the  world ;  and  that  it  would  be  which  denounced  time  vrao  would'. 

quite  possible  .for  the  people  who  secure  the  defeooa  of  the  nation  by- 

madc  money  by  buying  and  selling  enforced  arming  of  its  manhood,  as'. 

the  natural  treasures  of  the  earth,  to  interf eriiu^wifh  t|ie  ttiertiuui  ot  the, 

go  and  live  in  other  places,  and  take  people.    Truly  4he  nation  was  ripeu 

their  profits  with  them.    Nor  would  lor  a  fall ;  but  whett  f  xeflbct  how 

VOL.    CIX. — Na   DGLXVII.  SiB; 
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a  littlo  firmness  and  8elf-dcnial,  or  country  of  your  ado^ion.    For  me, 

political  courage  and  foresight,  might  I  am  too  old  to  begin  life  again  in 

have    averted    the    disaster,  I   feel  a  strange  country;  and  hard  and 

that  the  judgment  must  have  really  evil  as  have  been  my  days,  it  is  not 

been  deserved.    A  nation  too  selfish  much  to  await  in  solitude  the  time 

to  defend  its  liberty,  could  not  have  which  cannot  now  be  far  off|  when 

been  fit  to  retain  it    To  you,  my  my  old  bones  will  be  laid  to  rest  in 

grandchildren,  who  are  now  going  the  soil  I  have  loved  so  well,  and 

to  seek  a  new  home  in  a  more  pros-  whose  happiness  and  honour  I  have 

perous    land,    let    not    this    bitter  so  long  survived, 
lesson    be  lofet  upon    you  ^  in    the 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  GREECE. 

Late    events   bave   given  a  sad  minded  witness.    Sir  Thomas  Wyse, 

celebrity    to    Greece    amongst    us.  for  years  our  Minister  in  Greece,  was 

Great  and  terrible  as  have  been  the  eminently  suited  to  the  task  that 

incidents  of  Europe  within  the  last  fell  to  his  lot      To  the  claims  of 

eight     months,     the     disaster     of  scholarship  and  learning  he  added 

Oropus  has  not  been  erased  from  the  gifts  of  the  practical  politician 

memory      by     the     overwhelming  and  the  statesman  ;   and  not  less 

slaughter  of  the  battle-field,  the  de-  than  either  was  ho  a  true  philan- 

vastation  of  cities,  and  the  downfall  thropist,  who  could  take  the  warm- 

of  a  great  nation.  est  interest  in  the  daily  life  and 

Nothing  could  more  convincingly  habits  of  a  simple  people,  —  study 

demonstrate  how  deeply  the  feeling  their  wants,  weigh  their  ambitions, 

of  England  has  sympathised  with  and  carefully  consider  how  far  their 

this  dire  calamity,  than  the  fact  that  hopes  as  a  nation  might  reasonably 

amidst  the  crash  of  a  mighty  em-  contribute  to  their  welfare  and  pros- 

pirc,  and  a  convulsion  that  threatens  perity. 

to  change  the  condition  of  the  world.  But  there  was  another  merit 
men  still  turn  to  the  history  of  that  more  especially  his  own.  No  min- 
^ad  morning  at  Marathon ;  while  ister  of  any  country  more  laboured 
through  the  cares  of  a  most  event-  than  Sir  Thomas  Wyso  to  cradi- 
ful  moment  our  foreign  Minister  cate  from  Greece  that  spirit  of  de- 
directs  his  especial  attention  to  this  pendence  on  the  protecting  Powers 
question,  and  has  within  the  last  which  has  been  at  once  the  shame 
few  days  formally  made  the  demand  of  all  the  Greek  politicians  and  the 
on  Greece  to  reopen  tho  inquiry,  destniction  of  anything  like  a  nn- 
and  investigate  the  case  from  the  tional  party.  That  the  country 
beginning.  should  be  the  Greece  of  the  Greeks, 

The  volume  whose  title  stands  at  and  not  of  Russia,  of  England,  or 

the  head  of  the  present  paper  has  of  France,  was  his  crowning  idea. 

its  especial  value  for  us  at  this  time.  The  men  who  liave  known  Greece 

First  of  all,  these  are  the  ^^  impres-  personally,    and    through    intimate 

sions*'  of  a  most  competent  and  fair-  acquaintance  with    its  people, 
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certainly  moi%  prone  to  Philhellen-  which  numbers  62  professors  and 
ism,  from  this  sort  of  knowledge,  1200  students, 
than  statesmen  or  ministers  whose  In  the  most  critical  moments  of 
dealings  have  brought  them  into  national  history  these  numbers  have 
contact  with  persons  m  office;  and  not  fallen  off:  a  large  number,  in- 
it  is  well  to  discriminate  between  deed,  come  from  the  Greek  provinces 
the  differing,  and  to  some  extent  of  Turkey.  The  total  of  scholars 
opposite,  judgments  of  the  two,  of  both  sexes  in  the  various  educa- 
and  to  bear  in  mind  how  little  of  tional  establishments  of  the  country 
contradictory  may  exist  between  amounts  to  75,000,  which  gives 
them.  If  there  be  nothing  more  one  for  every  19  of  the  popu 
common  than  to  find  panegyrists  lation.  It  is  not  unwarrantable  to 
of  Greece  amongst  the  former,  it  hope  much  from  a  people  who,  in 
is  very  rare,  indeed,  to  meet  with  all  the  pressure  of  a  deep  poverty, 
men  who  will  speak  in  terms  of  can  make  such  efforts  as  these  for  re- 
praise  of  the  Greek  statesmen  and  generation  and  improvement ;  nor  is 
politicians.  it  unreasonable  that  they  who  love 

If    it  was  not  easy  to  exaggerate    Greece,  and  feel  closely  interested  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  peasant,  or    her  fortunes,  would  rather  dwell  on 
to  overstate  his  temperance,  his  in-    these  reasons  for  hopefulness  than 
dustry,  or  his  thrift,  no  more  could    on  the  characters  of  her  public  men, 
you  set  bounds  to  the  future  of  a    and  the  fame  of  their  actions  be- 
people    constitutionally    brave    and    fore  the  world. 
courageous,  ever  ready  to  confront        The  Greede  of    which  we  read, 
difficulty  or  danger,  eminently  alive    however,  in  our  journals,  whose  in- 
to  the  appeal  of  eloquence,  and  will-    trigues  we  discuss,  whose  rogueries 
ing  to   intrust  their  fortune  wher-    we   expose,  whose  bankruptcies  we 
ever  their  convictions  engaged  them,     deplore,  is  the  country  with  whose 
Add  to  these  qualities  a  love  and  a    forms  we  arc  more  familiar  than  this 
desire  for   education   which,  except    land   of    tjie  toiling  peasant.     We 
in  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  no  rival    only  know  of  Greece  as  the  "  politi- 
in     Europe.       To    Greek    ambition    cal  failure"  which  inapplicable  in- 
learning  is  the  one  road ;  he  asks  no    stitutions  and  dishonest  politicians 
other — aspires  to  no   other.     What    have   made  it;   and  when  we  read 
Greece    has   done  in    this    respect,     of   Philhellenism,  we  ask  oiu*selves 
a    few    facts    will    illustrate.       In    of    what  are  these  men  made  who 
the  year  1835   there  were  but   71    see  any  ground  of  hope  m  these  kna- 
primary     schools,     frequented     by    vish  plotters,  in  these  imscrupulous 
0721  scholars.     In  1866  the  return    jobbers?    Henri    Heine    once    said 
of  public  schools  makes  their  num-    that  nations  were    best   known   to 
her   1067,  and  the  scholars  65,363.    their     neighbours      through      their 
There    are,    besides,    123    superior    writers  of   fiction;    and  there  is  no 
schools,  or  what  are  called  in  Gjccce    disguising  how  much  the  portrait- 
"  Hellenic    Schools,"    attended    by    ure  of  domestic  manners  has  done 
OOTo  pupils,   and  presided  over  by    for  ourselves  in  disseminating  ideas 
904  masters,  all  of  whom  are  grad-    of    our  attachment   to  the  ties   of 
nates  of  a  university.     In  these  all    family,  the  joys  of  home,  and  that 
the  higher   branches  of    education    general  trustfulness  in  the  power  of 
are  followed    out,  and  the  classics    affection  which  forms  the  basis  of 
especially  cultivated.  our  daily  code.     Now  the   Greeks 

Over  these,  again,  are  the  Gym-    have  no  painters  of   their  interior 
nasia ;    and,   lastly,    the  university,    life ;   all  we  know  of  them  is  from 
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our  tourists  or  our  newspaper  cor-  an  excursion  to  Kauj^a,  round  to 

respondents.  Corinth,  returning  by  Mount  Ger- 

It  is  of  great  value,  on  this  account,  anion,  a  general  outcry  of  dissua- 

to  have,  as  in  the  work  before  us,  sion  arose  from  all  his  f nends  against 

the    testimony  of    one  who   knew  the  hazardous   undertaking,   eager- 

these  people  in   the  various  grada-  ly    exclaiming,    **Are  you    foolish 

tions  of  life ;  who  had  lived  long  enough  to  believe  the  Government  Ir** 

amongst  them,  making  the  study  of  There  is  an  unhappy  resemblance 

them  his  pleasure  and  his  pursuit;  between  tliis  state  of    things    and 

and  who  in   all    the  zeal    of    the  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day ; 

Philhellenist  never  lost  sight  of  the  and  the  parallel  extends,  unfortun- 

skill  and  acuteness  of  the  politician,  ately,  to  the  same  unprincipled  assur- 

The  work  itself,  published  post-  ance  of  security  which  lured  our  poor 

humously  by  his  niece,  is  preceded  countrymen  to  their  fate.    ^*  There  is 

by  an  introduction  by  that  lady,  so  not  a  brigand  in  the  province,"  was 

gracefully  written,   and   with    such  the  assurance  of  the  Minister  when 

absence  of  pretension,  that  we  would  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  party  inquired 

v/ith  great  pleasure  loiter  over  pages  as  to  the  safety  of  a  visit  to  Mara- 

cvery  one  of  which  is  full  of  know-  thon. 

ledge  of   the  country  and  a  keen  At    the  moment    this  assurance 

appreciation  of  the  people.  was  given.  Takes  and  his  followers 

That     same     brigandage    whose  were  looking  down  on  Athens  from 

fearful  cruelties  we  are  now  occu-  the   slopes   of  Pentelicus;   and  the 

pied    in   investigating,    engaged  Sir  only  doubtful  part  of  this   dreary 

Thomas  Wyse's  attention  so  far  back  story  is,  how  far  they  who  spoke  so 

as  1851  and  1852 ;  and,  as  his  niece  confidently  were,  or  were  not,  fully 

tells  us,  *^  Lord  Palmerston,  wishing  informed    on .  what    they  declared 

to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear,  and  In  fact,  we  only  have  to  read  Hias 

hoping  to  induce  other  Governments  AVyse's  introductory  chapter  to  see 

to  help  him,  had  a  memorandum  of  that  things  have  gone  back  in  Greece 

Sir  Thomas  AVyse^s  desiftitches  on  since  the  days  she  speaks  of.     ^*  The 

this  subject  printed  and  transmitted  rides  around  Athens  were  perfectly 

to  every  Court  of    Europe.     Soon  safe,  and  no  one  felt  the  least  alarm 

a   phalanx  of  remonstrance  poured  when  benighted;"  and  so  she  says, 

<lown  on  the  head  of  the  unlucky  ^^as  we  once  were,  riding  back   in 

Greek  Cabinet     Great  was  the  indig-  the  evening  from  Marathon  I  without 

nation  against  the  English  Minister ;  one  gendarme  or  armed  protector  of 

yet  many  of  the  instances  quoted,  any  kind.''    This,  be  it  remembered, 

with  the  details  of    thumb-screws,  took  place  nigh  twenty  years  ago ; 

l^oiling  oil,  and  other  tortures,  had  and  it  was  but  this  tune  last  year 

been  copied  from  the  Greek  papers  we  witnessed  the  surprise  at  Pik- 

themselves."  ermi  and  the  massacre  at  Oropus. 

On  examination,  the  truth  of  Sir  What,   then,   has    changed   in   this 

Tnomas  AVyse's  allegation  was  pro-  terrible  land?    Is  it  the  brigand? 

veil ;    but   the    Greek    Government  has  he  grown  more  merciful  or  mora 

consoled  itself  by  proclaiming  ^^  that,  mercenary  ?    Is  he  less  disposed  to 

at    all    events,   now,   perfect    tran-  bloodshed,  and  more  eager  for  per- 

({uillity  prevails ;"  and  after  such  a  sonal  gain  ?    How  about  the  Govem- 

(leclaration  there  was  no  more  to  nicnt  t    Are  Ministers  more  alive  to 

h^  said.  the  grave  responsibilities  of  their  sta- 

AV  hen,  however,  shortly  after  this,  tion  ?  are  they  more  observant  of 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  proposed  to  make  the  obligations  of  their  word  f  do 
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they  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  threats,   lost    not  a  moment.     The 

European  public    opinion?   and  do  Greek  Government  paid  the  £12001 

they  regard  themselves  as  amenable  in  English  gold,  too ;   but  with   or 

to  its  judgments  ?  without  the  telescope  has  not  tran- 

Is    the    peasant    less   under   the  spired. 
terror  of  the  brigand's  vengeance  ?  What  a  lesson  might  have  been 
or  is  there  a  single  social  condition  derived  from   this   prompt  and  de- 
of  the  country,  as  r^ards  this  pesti-  cisive  action  of    these    two    deter- 
lencc  of   brigandage,  different  from  mined  and  sensible  men,  who  would 
what  it  was  ?  Where  is  the  security  accept  no  portion  of  the  details  of 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  at  the  negotiations,  nor  any  part  in  the 
this  moment?  It  was  but  last  sum-  dealings  with  the  brigands  I     They 
nicr  we  ourselves  formed  portion  of  saw  at  once  that  to  entertain   the 
a  party  to  dine  on  board  a  British  question  at  all  was  to  accept  a  share 
ship  of  war  at  the  PirsBus ;  and  as  of    that    responsibility    which    be- 
we  desired  to  drive  thither  by  road  longed  solely  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
in   preference  to  taking  the  rail,  a  ment     They  limited  themselves  to 
distance  of  three  English  miles,  the  the    simple    demand,    which    they 
Minister  of    the    Interior  took  the  knew  how  to  enforce,  aid  made  the 
precaution  to  order  detachments  to  Cabinet  responsible  for  what  might 
patrol  the    road,   as   the  party  in-  happen.     Nor  is  the  least  instruc- 
cluded  three  or  four  of  the  foreign  tive  part  of  the  episode  the  fact,  that 
envoys  in  Greece,   and  consequent-  universal  report  *  declared  the   King 
ly,  if    captured    by  the    brigands,  and  the  Queen  had  both  applauded 
might  have    occasioned  the   "  very  the  carrying  off  of  the  French  officer. 
gravest    of    complications."      This  The  King  understood  brigandage  only 
took  place  in  last  June.     "  The  first  as  evidence  of  popular  discontent  at 
startling  event,"   says  Miss  Wyse,  the  occupation  of  the  Allies ! 
**  of  this  epoch,  occurred  soon  aiter  If,  then,   Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and 
the  armed  occupation  of  the  Piraeus,  M.  Mercier  could  in  those  days  have 
when  a  band  of  brigands  who  had  put  such  pressure  on  a  Greek-  Gov- 
gathcred  on  the  hills  above  Salamis  emment,  that  even   in  the  face   of 
rushed  down  to  the  plain  beneath,  popular  sympathy  they  could  oblige 
one  evening  towards  dusk,  and  car-  them    to    ransom    a    captive    and 
ried  off  a  French   officer  from  the  treat  with  the  brigands  themselves, 
outskirts  of  his  own   camp.     They  how  much  more  likely  would  such  a 
immediately    sent    to    the    admiral  lino  of  action  be  to  succeed  in  these 
commanding  the  corps,  and  demand-  our  own  days,  when  we  are  told  that 
ed  a  ransom  of  £1200  in  English  the    sense  of  the   "nation  kindles 
sovereigns,  requesting  politely  at  the  against  brigandage,"  and  when  we 
same  time  an  English  telescope."  know  that  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  and  M.  Mercier,  can  be  breathed  against  the  honour 
the  French  envoy,  went  straight  to  of  the  Throne  I 
M.  Boulgaris,  who  was    at  the  mo-  We  are  not  for  a  moment  pre- 
mcnt  engaged  in  a  Cabinet  Council,  pared  to  justify  this  mode  of  pro-    ^ 
They  were    admitted,   however,   at  cedure,  or  to  maintain  its  legality ; 
once,    and   told  the  Cabinet   "that  .but  neither  are  we  in  possession  of 
theij  must  look  to  this  matter,"  and  anyargiunent  to  support  the  payment 
"  that  if  the  officer  was  not  released  of  a  ransom  at  all^  and  the  holding 
forthwith     they    would    take    the  any  dealings  whaterer  with    these 
severest  measures."     The  Ministry,  murderers^      In  point  of  fact,    the 
knowing    these    to    be    no    empty  summary  demand  that  the  captive 
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should  bo  restored  uninjured,  no  of  the  "  grand  idea,"  and  who,  see- 
matter  how  it  should  be  done,  or  ing  how  profitable  brigandage  could 
through  what  agency  eflfected,  was  be  to  the  few,  were  eager  to  extend 
in  itself  a  very  significant  avowal  itfe  benefits  to  the  whole  nation, 
on  our  part  that,  though  we  had  These  are  not  such  easy  exploits 
endowed  these  people  with  a  con-  that  they  can  be  done  by  the  first 
stitutional  government,  and  in-  comer;  and  many  a  change  of  ad- 
structed  them  to  live  in  accordance  ministration  shows  how  hard  it  is 
with  law,  our  first  practical  lesson  to  hit  upon  the  right  men.  In 
was  to  throw  all  legality  to  the  Greece,  besides,  there  are  few  careers 
winds,  and  to  fall  back  upon  expe-  which  a  man  of  some  education,  and 
diency  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  even  moderate  ambition,  can  em- 
Tliis  same  Greek  kingdom  was  one  brace.  The  State  was  come  to  be  re- 
of  those  Whig  adventures  in  state-  garded  as  the  best  employer;  and 
craft  by  which  at  the  time  this  party  so  rapid  are  the  transitions  from  one 
dazzled  the  world,  and  delighted  office  to  another,  so  purely  accidental 
their  followers,  ces  messieurs  de  la  many  of  the  changes  in  public  life, 
p(tu\  If  a  people  emerging  from  that  even  very  humble  capacities,  if 
barbarism  could  stand  the  test  of  a  allied  with  powers  for  intrigue,  need 
government  dependent  on  universal,  never  despair  of  succeeding  in  the 
suffrage,  what  a  triumph  would  that  game  of  politics, 
be  for  constitutionalism !  ^Vc  as-  It  is  true,  official  life  is  miserably 
sumed  that  a  Chamber  convoked  paid ;  but  as  in  all  countries  where 
by  free  election  would  be  a  '^  Parlia-  salaries  are  smaU,  the  resources  from 
mtnt"  pretty  much  as  we  have  it  corruption  are  the  compensation; 
at  home,  and  that  Messrs.  Boulgans  and  the  very  gambling  element  of 
k  Co.  would  be  as  clean-handed  in  uncertainty  is  not  amongst  the  least 
office,  and  as  deeply  imbued  with  of  attractions  with  a  people  who 
the  responsibilities  of  tlieir  station,  are  thoroughly  Oriental  in  their  love 
as  though   they  lived  in   Downing  of  chance. 

Street.     We  pave  them  the  forms  of        The  power  of  dispensing  patron- 

oiir  institutions,  and  were  terril)ly  age  is,  besides,  a  great  bribe  to  men 

disappointed    tliat    they    never    ac-  constitutionally  fond  of  being  looked 

quired  their  commonest  meunings,  up  to,  and  proud  of  the  eminence 

far  less  their  animating  spirit     As  they  occupy.     For  these  reasons,  in 

well  expect  that  a  Choctaw  Indian  no  country  of  Europe  where  public 

should    become  a  general    because  life   is    best   rewarded  is  there  the 

you  dressed  him  in  a  stiiif  uniform  I  same  craving  for  office  or  the  same 

These  men  knew  nothing  of  state-  struggle  for    State  employment  as 

craft    but    its    duplicities.     Placed  in   Greece.     All    that   we  know   of 

originally  in  a  false  position,  subject  party    liato    or   jealousy,   all    that 

to  the  vote  of  a  Chamber  which,  to  we  read  of  the  animosity  of  renal 

be  manageable,  must  bo  packed,  and  leaders  at  home,  is  nothing  to  what 

condcnnied  to  a  line  of  policy  which  prevails  in  Athens,  any  more  than 

must    offend    at    least  one   of    the  the  polished  sarcasms  of  our  nows- 

l^rotccting  Powers,  the  whole  game  papers  are  to  be  compared  to  the 

of  administration  must  depend  upon  barefaced  insolence  and  the  unblush- 

adroit  knavery.     There  was  a  mock*  ing  calumnies  of  the  national  preBfl^ 

conservatism  to  be  maintained  for  The  old  Irish   House  of  Commons, 

the  Court ;  a  mock  solvency  to  the  in  its  most  fire-eating  days,  is  the 

Powers  wlio  lend  money ;   a  mock  only  parallel  for  the    Chamber  At 

patriotism  to  the  party  who  dream  Athens ;    and    the    dud  is    looked 
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on  as  the  crowning  argument  of  a  in  ttie  mystery  of  "healing measures." 
much-disputed  question.  These  are  It  may  well  be  that  the  Greek 
not  very  hopeful  materials ;  but  there  Minister  is  reluctant  to  deal  harsh- 
are  even  worse  in  the  complete  cor-  ly  with  the  "  indiscreet  patriot- 
ruption  of  public  opinion  by  a  venal  ism  "  of  the  brigand.  It  may  well 
and  dishonest  press,  and  that  low  be  that  he  can  estimate  the  party 
standard  of  public  morality  by  services  of  these  men,  and  measure 
which  men  of  tarnished  reputations  them  by  a  gauge  which,  to  say  the 
are  adaiitted  to  the  highest  employ-  least,  would  involve  an  awkward- 
ment  of  the  State,  and  capacity  for  ness  if  explained  to  a  British  Minis- 
business  accepted  as  a  compensation  ter.  What  Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of 
for  damaged  character.  his  despatches,  spoke  of  as  "  the 
To  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  against  supposed  exigencies  of  party  war- 
brigandage  has  been  said  by  some  fare,"  may  have  a  claim  on  ministerial 
one  to  be  like  suing  a  High-Church  •  regard  at  Athens  which  they  could 
curate  in  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  scarcely  possess  in  London ;  and 
vocation ;  and  certainly  it  cannot  there  is  certainly  a  want  of  consid- 
be  questioned  that  no  Greek  landed  eration  in  Lord  Granville  in  asking 
proprietor  can  assume  to  act  in  open  the  Cabinet  to  pursue,  with  all  the 
defiance  of  this  institution.  powers  of  the  law,  their  own  sup- 
Miss  Wyse,  with  much  correct-  porters  and  adherents,  and  make 
ness,  ascribes  the  increase  of  brig-  victims  of  these  Greek  gentlemen 
andage  to  the  opening  of  the  prisons  "  below  the  gangway  " ! 
and  the  encouragement  to  lawless-  There  have  been  three  distinct 
ness  in  1854,  as  also  the  renewed  Administrations  in  Greece  since  the 
impulse  to  those  robber  excesses,  to  tragedy  of  April  last,  and  who  is  to 
the  Cretan  revolution,  of  later  date,  say  how  many  more  will  not  inter- 
That  a  **war  of  independence"  vene  before  we  arrive  at  the  final 
could  be  waged  with  such  materials,  award  of  the  Government?  Be- 
that  the  cause  of  a  "regenerated  tween  actual  complicity  with  the 
Greece "  could  be  served  and  pro-  murderers  and  a  shrinking  reluc- 
moted  by  men  whose  whole  lives  are  tance  to  expose  their  guilt,  no  matter 
a  practical  denial  of  all  civilisation,  at  what  consequences  or  with  what 
could  only  have  entered  the  brain  connections,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
of  (Jreek  politicians.  enqe.  No  reasonable  man  imagines 
And  when  we  bear  these  facts  in  that  M.  Zaimis,  or  Deligiorgis,  of 
mind,  and  bethink  ourselves  how  Coumandouros  is  allied  with  brigan- 
completely  anything  there  is  of  dage  as  an  "  industry"  ;  but  a  great 
public  opinion  in  Greece  has  identi-  many  men  believe  that  these  and 
lied  itself  with  the  cause  these  men  several  other  politicians  in  Greece 
fought  for,  and  never  repudiated  would  bo  slow  to  confront  the  dan- 
their  alliance,  we  may  well  feel  cer-  ger  of  an  open  declaration  of  war 
tain  misgivings  as  to  the  energy  with  these  people,  and  an  assurance 
which  the  Government  will  lend  to  that  they  would  carry  out  this  war 
the  inquiry  we  are  now  demanding ;  to  extermination  1  Life,  and,  still 
and  hence  our  forebodings  that  no  more,  property,  is  too  much  at  the 
ray  of  light  will  fall  upon  the  sad  mercy  of  the  brigand  to  sustain  men 
tragedy  of  Oropus.  As  for  ourselves,  in  this  bold  resolve.  The  peasantry 
we  have  given  them,  in  these  jail-  igre  too  reduced  by  terror,  and  the 
deliveries,  our  last  discovery  in  state-  local  authorities  too  much  exposed 
craft;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Philhel-  to  danger,  to  find  supporters  for  such 
Jenism  was  never  more  conspicuous  a  policy.  The  Minister  who  should 
than  when  he  instructed  this  people  denounce  the  brigand  must  not  only 
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havo  no  landed  property  of  his  own,  the  memorable  visit  of  Smith  O'Brien, 

but  he  must  not  have  even  a  remote  on  his  return  from  Australia,  was  one 

relative  or  friend  with  any  such  ;  of  these.     It  is  thus  that  Miss  Wyso 

and  besides  this,  he  must  be  content  relates  the  incident  in  a  footnote  to 

to  hold  his  life  at  an  hour's  lease,  p.  124 : — 

and  resign  himself  never  to  venture  «  This  refers  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
beyond  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  who  came  to  Athens  during;  the  inter- 
even  tliere,  not  after  nightfall.  val  between  his  being  permitted  to 
By  what  ingenuity  Lord  Gran-  leave  Australia  and  to  return  to  Ire- 
ville  can  suggest  a  mode  of  inquiry  land.  Becoming  violently  Philhelle- 
at  all  likely  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  nic,  and  devoted  to  the  li  reek  Govem- 
justicc  in  such  a  country,  it  is  not  ""'»*•  lie  would  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
easy  to  imagine  ;  and  the  very  reluc-  i«^''"ce  of  briffandaffe,  or  any  of  the 
Umcc  with  which  the  Greek  Cabinet  ?^'^^«  ^,  "'^^^^  complamed  of.   Fmally. 

accedes  to  his  demand  for  investi-  i^:!i":!t,fJX  tn  li? 

, .                       r                   X     xK  •  1  orders  were  8i?nt  to  all  the  anihorities 

gallon   savours  far  more  of  official  to  bide  all  defects,  and  t«  take  the  nt- 

rescrvo    than    fear   for  the  result  j^^^  precaution  to  prevent  his  Ireing 

That  anythmgof  real  value  or  im-  captun'd  by  robbers,  who  abounded  in 

portanco    will    be   elicited    by   this  the  districts   he  intended   to   travel 

inquiry— that  the  acuteness  of  our  through.    On  his  return  to  Athens  he 

consular  staff  from  Constantinople,  published  a  letter  euloi^isinfif  the  stmte 

with   their  I  know  not  how  many  of  the  country,  and  denyinff  the  grier- 

guincas   per  day,  will  be  rewarded  ances  alluded  to  ;  but,  unluckily,  a  ae- 

by  a  full   disclosure  of   the  guilty  <^ret  reiwrt  of  the  authorities  «ot  into 

ramiaciitions   of    their    iniquity— is  the  pajwrs  at  the  same  time  and  tck 

more   than   we  can  believe.     There  yculed  the  systematic  dtKjeit  which  h«i 

is  no  need  of  the  tangled  intricacy  ^''■''''  P^^^^tised  ui^n  hmi. 

of  a  foreign  process  of  law,  or  of  the  In  one  of  Bean  Stanley's  Ictteni 

trained  faculties  of   the    Athenian  which,  though  not  originally  intond- 

pettifogger,  to  make  Greek  cunning  ed  for  publication,  form  the  supple- 

an  overmatch  for  our  own.    As  it  ment  of  this  volume,  and  are,  it  need 

is,  many  documents  havo  been  flatly  scarcely  be  said,  a  very  attractiTe 

refused  us,  and  lines  of  examination,  feature  of  its  contents,  there  is  a 

which  our  lawyers  have  suggested,  curious  account  of  the  last  exploit 

expunged ;    and  so  far  as  int^uiry  and  death  of  the  well-known  orig- 

has    hitherto    gone,   there  has  not  and,  Daveli. 

been   even  that  afTectation  of  can-  This  man, whose  hazardous  acbiere- 

dour  that  could  simulate  the  desire  mcnts  and  daring  escapes  form  the 

to  stand  well  with  us.  subject    of   many    of    the    popular 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  agree-  songs  of  the  people,  is  still  regarded 

ments  are  occasionally  come  to  be-  as  a  sort  of  hero  by  the  pcasantiy, 

tween  the  Government  for  the  time  who  would  scorn  to  compare  audi 

being  and  the  brigands,  by  which  chiefs  as  the  leader  of  the  Axrani- 

certiiin    travellers    are    unmolested,  taki  with  the  great  Palikar.     Itia 

and  certain  districts  unscathed,  for  thus  the  Dean    commemoratea  hia 

a  given  period     There  is  really  no  ending : — 

other  way  to  account  for  those  sus-  „  ,^  ^^  chrislma^  now  some  five 

pensions    of    hostilities     by  which  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „^  ^  wealthy 

tourists  are  enabled,  not  only  to  visit  merchant  at  Chalcis.  in  Eubcea.    He 

certain  regions,  but  to  report  on  the  ^Qg  absent  in  Athena ;  but  his  wife 

general  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  and  daughter  were  at  home,  and  Us 

country  at  large.  dauprhter's  betrothed  lover,  a  Greek 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  judge.    The  family  were  playing  at 
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cards,  when  tlio  door  was  quietly  like  manner.  Tlie  whole  of  Parnassus 
opened  by  two  strangers,  who  asked  was  surrounded,  and  the  band  driven 
to  see  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  a  down  towards  the  *  Three  Ways ' — the 
physician.  The  judge  looked  hard  at  Pass  (or  Derveni)  of  Konlia.  Each  of 
the  two  men  and  said,  *  You  seem  to  the  three  roads  was  guarded  by  the 
me  very  like  robbers.'  '  You  think  so?'  villagers  of  the  respective  approaches. 
they  replied.  In  the  next  moment  the  The  heights  of  Daulis  were  hemmed 
room  was  filled  with  a  band  of  twenty  in  by  the  Baulians.  The  road  from 
brigands,  Daveli  at  their  head.  Resis-  Tliebes  was  shut  in  by  the  peasants  of 
tance  was  impossible.  They  seized  the  Distomo.  That  from  Delphi  was  closed 
I)late  and  jewels.  They  set  a  pot  of  oil  by  the  Arachovites,  who  were  led  by 
to  boil  on  the  fire,  their  usual  process  one  of  their  own  people,  Megas,  the 
for  extorting  the  secret  places  of  trear  head  of  the  gendarmes  or  chorophy- 
sure  in  the  house.  They  set  the  judge  lakes.  He,  with  his  men,  killed  Da- 
te play  at  cards  with  one  of  the  tliieves.  v^li ;  and  twenty-six  out  of  the  band 
'If  you  win,  you  shall  be  spared;  if  of  thirty  were  destroyed.  Megas  him- 
you  lose,  you  shall  die.'  Meanwhile  a  self  fell ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill — 
'servant  had  escaped  and  given  the  on  the  very  spot,  where,  for  fear  of 
alarm.  Just  before  the  oil  had  boiled,  robbers,  (Edipus  committed  the  fatal 
and  just  before  the  game  of  cards  was  deed  of  his  life— a  monument  corn- 
finished,  a  cry  arose  that  the  soldiers  memorates  his  death  and  the  extir- 
were  coming.  The  robbers  fled,  carry-  pation  of  the  band." 
ing  away  with  them  the  daughter  of  , 

the  house,  her  brother,  and  her  brother-  This  question  of  bngandage  has  got 
in-law.  For  two  months  she  remained  such  possession  of  our  mind  that  we 
-  with  them  ;  moving  to  and  fro,  over  are  unable  to  turn  from  it  to  the  niun- 
Helicon  and  Parnassus ;  sleeping  in  berless  other  and  far  pleasanter  top- 
caves  wrajjped  in  sheepskins  ;  living  ics  with  which  this  volume  abounds, 
on  roast  lamb  and  pure  water ;  treated  Indeed,  a  more  charming  record  of 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  Dav61i,  a^  interesting  tour  cannot  bo  ima- 
who,  whenever  her  shoes  were  worn  gj^ed ;  and  everything  that  a  fine 
out,  sent  to  Livadia  for  new  ones.  Con-  scholarship,  a  cultivated  taste,  an^  a 
stant  negotiations  were  earned  on  for  .^j  disposition  could  contribute, 

her  ransom.     In  order  to  assure  her    ®         .*^:      .,  ^x   „  ...  ,    \r»  ,-  4.    ' 

friends  of  her  safety,  and  at  the  same  ^f «  °^^^   ^"  ^^^^  ^"n  ^^.i,^"?'^l!^' 

time  keep  her  in  custody,  she  was  ex-  ^^o  never  more  happiUy  illustrated 

hibited  to  them  on  the  top  of  inacces-  ^^^  g>™  f^d  graces  of  his  country 

Bible  cliffs.     Finally,  Daveli  restored  than  by  the  traits  this  journey  has 

her  jewels,  and  advised  her  to  go  home  left  of  him.  . 

another  way,  lest  the  more  savage  The  last  three  letters  of  the  vol- 

part  of  his  band  should  intercept  her  umo    are    by    Dean     Stanley,    and 

return.  highly  characteristic  of   the   refine- 

•*  These  and  like  feats  had  made  him  ment  and  the  elegance  of  the  writer. 

*^the  hero  or  the  terror  of  the  neighbour-  The  last  sentence  of  all  is— 
ing  mountains.    At  Inst  a  united  eflTort 

was  made  to  seize  him.    He  had  often  "  So  ends  this  interesting  week  !  To 

lodged  by  force  in  the  convent  of  Jeru-  me  it  was  quite  a  resurrection  of  varied 

salem,  under  the  auspices  of  Father  delights.    It  revives  my  first  feeling, 

Joseph.  The  tide  now  turned.  Through  that^  with  the  mngle  exception  of  Pales- 

the  abbot's  shepherds  on  Parnassus,  tine,  there  is  no  travelling  equal  to  that 

notice  was  given  of  the  hiding-place  of  of  Greece.    There  is  no  country  which 

the  band,  and  he  and  his  monks  came  so  combines  the  compactness,  the  vario- 

out  armed  in  pursuit.     From  Helicon,  ty,  the  romance,  the  beauty  of  nature, 

too,  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Luke,  and  a  beauty  and  a  romance  with  the 

which  has  given  so  many  *  Lukes '  to  life  of  ancient  creeds  and  ideas,  which 

this  neighbourhood,  sent  its  monks  in  are  explained  by  it  at  every  turn." 
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AN   **ODOWD"   REVERIE. 
WHAT  IS  TO  COMB  OF  IT? 

Had  I  been  a  midshipman  on  did  conversation  ever  range  as  it  did 
board  Lord  Nelson's  flag-ship,  I  there?  where  did  smart  criticism 
could  not  have  been  more  anti-  alternate  with  deep  views  of  life, 
Gallican  than  I  have  been  all  my  and  the  most  graceful  flights  of 
life.  I  started  in  my  early  boyhood  fancy  dash  the  deeper  tone  of  a 
with  a  strong  dislike  to  France  and  philosophy  not  the  less  profound 
Frenchmen,  and  every  stage  of  my  from  its  intense  relation  to  daily 
career  has  strengthened  the  impres-  life,  and  its  thousand  illustrations  in 
sion.  Their  insupportable  arro-  the  actual  world  ?  To  be  sure,  the 
gance,  their  pretended  superiority  men  and  the  women  talked  in  a 
in  culture  and  civilisation,  their  tongue  made  for  epigram,  where  even 
vainp^lorious  claim  to  military  glory,  the  moderate  intelligences  are  witty 
paraded  and  insisted  on  at  every  and  the  brilliant  people  are  sublimei 
occasion,  with  their  ever-ready  ridi-  Where  did  men  ever  learn  to 
culc  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  dress  their  sentiments,  and  the 
scarcely  less  insulting  compassion  women  to  dress  themselves,  as  in 
for  all  who  were  unlike  them,  made  Paris  ?  and  where,  above  all,  was 
up  a  national  character  which  only  the  prestige  of  a  social  success  so 
needed  to  be  ^* accented"  by  their  high  that  the  most  brilliant  talkers 
native  vanity  and  their  egotistical  strained  every  nerve  to  achieve  it 
politeness  to  be  downright  detest-  and  regarded  the  triumphs  of  con* 
able.  That  both  their  cookery  and  versation  as  amongst  the  victories  of 
their  aniserie  was  better  than  life  ?  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  onee 
all  the  world's  I  ^could  not  deny,  away  from  these — once  Paris  kit 
h^ever  much  it  cost  me  to  admit  behind  you — ^you  forgot  the  su- 
it. Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  in  chantment  in  which  you  had  lived, 
my  racy  enjo}Tnent  of  Paris  there  and  turned  only  to  think  of  the 
did  not  mingle  with  the  pleasure  egotistical  sensuality  of  the  French- 
that  sense  which  the  Duchesse  man,  the  pernicious  spirit  of  his 
d'Abrantcs  said  heightened  all  de-  novels,  the  avowed  depravity  of  his 
light,  ^^  the  suspicion  that  it  was  drama,  and  the  heartfelt  delight  he 
wrong  " — and  which  she  explained  avowed  in  ridiculing  what  all  others 
was  the  only  charm  that  was  want-  respect  in  morals  or  venerate  in 
ing  to  "  iced  water."     Whether  it  religion. 

was  however,  that  the  fault  lay  In  the  air  of  refinement  he  knew 
with  my  tcinperament  or  my  pocket,  how  to  throw  over  vice,  in  that 
I  always  felt  that  a  few  weeks  gave  mock  civilisation  ho  could  impart 
me  enough  of  the  fascinating  capital,  to  every  step  of  wickedness,  he  con- 
There  were  no  such  dinners  as  trived  to  stamp  the  more  homely 
Philippe's,  no  such  actors  in  Europe  habits  of  other  nations  with  the 
as  at  the  Fran^ais ;  no  such  dialogue  impress  of  an  inveterate  vulgarity ; 
was  or  could  be  written,  still  less  and  it  was  very  hard  not  to  feel 
could  it  be  given  with  that  refine-  that,  in  passing  out  of  France  into 
inent  of  accent,  look,  and  gesture  as  Ciermany,  you  wore  descending 
theirs ;  and  when  I  supped  at  the  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  ser- 
Cadran   Bleu  after  the  play,  where  vants'  halL     It  was  little  good  to 
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be  told  that  the  company  comprised  national    character.     To    this    was 

the  most  distinguished  litterati  of  owing  the  irresistible  determination 

Europe — that  all  that  the  Continent  against    which   French  impetuosity 

possessed  of  scholarship,  or  histori-  broke,  and    scattered    like  a  wave 

cal    lore,  or  critical    acumen,  were  against  a  rock;    and  without  this 

there ;  the  philosophers  never  washed  the  Red   Prince   might  have  writ- 

thcir  hands,  and  their  wives  wore  ten  scores  of  pamphlets  *'  How  to 

dirty  stockings.     All  the  details  of  fight  the  French"  in  vain.     It  was 

their  daily  life — and  they  took  good  in  wounded  national  sentiment  lay 

care  you  should  see  them — were  so^  the  stronghold  of  those  hosts  who 

many  outrages  on  the  decencies  and*  crossed  tie  Rhine  resolving  never 

proprieties  of  existence,  till   at  last  to  recross  it  except  as  conquerors, 

the   painful    conviction    stole    over  As  for  the  French,  they  no  more 

you  that   dirty   habit<^    must  have  expected  this  cliaracter  of  onslaught 

some  terribly  close  relation  to  sim-  than  they  were  able  to  explain  it 

plicity  of  character,  and  that  indi-  That  these  same  landwehr — whom 

gestible    cookery,    and    a    general  they    had    been    taught   to   believe 

grcasiness  of  living*  are  the  fitting  only    a    homely   peasantry  —  could 

concomitants    of  culture  and  deep  storm  the  heights  of  Spichern,  or 

thought.  withstand  the  attack  of  five  times 

It  was  this  contrast — a  contrast  their  number,  as  at  Gravelotte,  was 

that  Frenchmen  took    care  should  simply    incredible.     The    personal 

be  palpably  felt  by  all  Europe — that  slight — for  it  had   become    such — 

wounded    Germany   to    the    quick,  made  each  soldier  a  sworn  enemy  to 

It  was  that  daily  sarcasm  on  their  France ;  and  here  was  an   element 

social  inferiority  they  could  neither  of  *combativeness     that    discipline 

endure     nor    forgive.       Jena,    and  could  not  invent  nor  Count  Moltke 

Magdeburg,    and     even    Berlin,    in  imagine.     This  was,  then,  the  "  co- 

the  hands  of  the  Frenchman,  might,  hesion"  which  we  all  admired,  and 

after  long  lapse  of  years,  be  pardoned,  this    that    indomitable    doggedness 

The  insults  of  the  First  Empire  were  which  we  fancied  had  been  manif- 

in   a   measure  forgotten  ;    but   the  factured  by  drill. 

same    grievance   which    weighs    so  To  make  the  German  peasant  be- 

hoavily  with   the  Americans  in  re-  lievC'that  the  Frenchman   despised 

gard    to    ourselves,  stimulated    the  and  derided  him  was  a  master-stroke 

Germans  against  the  French.     There  of  policy,  and  possibly  few  except 

was  a  social  disparagement,  a  per-  Bismark   would   ever    have   accom- 

pctual    sneer,   at    their    ways    and  plished  it     It  would  have  been  use- 

haljits,  and  a  tone  of  insolent  com-  less  to  appeal  to  him  with  the  higher 

passion  at  their  supposed  deficien-  arguments   which    the    thinkers  of 

cies,  actually  intolerable.     It  was  in  Germany  brought  against  France. 

this  way  that  Count  Bismark  util-  What  would   he  have    cared  to 

ised  the  imaginary  insult  to  the  king  hear  that  these  people,  while  affect- 

at  Ems,  and  proclaimed  M.   Bene-  ing  to  lead    civilisation    and  show 

dctti's  impertinence  throughout  the  the  whole  world  the  road  to  true 

Vatcrland.  culture,  were  of  all  peoples  the  most 

It  was  this  sentiment,  very  clev-  inconsequent  and  iUoffical — for  ever 

erly  cultivated  and  ingeniously  dis-  oscillating    between    mfidelity    and 

seminatcd,  gave  the  whole  spirit  to  superstition,  just  as  they  balanced 

the  war,   and  armed  the  Germans  eternally    between    despotism    and 

with  an  amount  of  rancour  and  bit-  democracy — submitting  servilely  to 

terness  not  to  be  expected  from  their  tyranny,  but  always  reserving  insur. 
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rcction  as  a  national  right— crushing  The  coarse  Piedmontese^  rough  of 
liberty  by  the  extrayagance  of  equal-  speech  and  rougher  of  manner,  did 
ity,  and  sacrificing  equality  by  the  more  to  render  Italian  unity  un- 
cxccsscs  of  liberty  ?  popular  than  all  the  intrigues  of 
Assuming  to  do  all  by  the  people,  Austria  and  all  the  curses  of  the 
they  did  less  for  them  than  any  na-  Vatican.  The  Piedmontcso  prefect 
tion  of  Europe ;  and  in  their  ardour  — the  Piedmontcse  official  of  the 
for  a  universal  brotherhood,  they  dogana  or  the  post-office — ^was  "a 
assail  what  even  the  savages  respect  badge  of  conquest"  in  the  south  to 
— the  rights  of  property  and  the  •  the  full  as  offensiTe  to  native  feeling 
family.  as  though  he  had  come  as  a  con- 
More  energetic  in  their  assertion  queror.  Ills  rugged  assertion  of 
of  rights  than  any  people  of  Europe,  courage  and  integrity  scarcely  con- 
and  more  intensely  opposed  to  their  ciliated  the  Neapolitan,  who  had  no 
nilcrs  than  all  the  world — affecting  overweening  admiration  or  exagger- 
to  love  the  law,  and  ever  ready  to  ated  estimate  for  these  qualities  ;  and 
dethrone  and  subvert  it — ^without  the  lazzarone  who  was  daily  bullied 
prestige  and  without  force — ^now, who  for  his  sloth,  dirt,  and  general  de- 
ls to  rule  them  and  how  ?  I  am  not  basement,  found  it  very  hard  to  be- 
sure  that  M.  Bismark  himself  has  licve  that  his  condition  was  bettered 
not  his  uneasy  moments  on  this  and  his  social  status  improyed  by 
score,  and  that  there  are  times  when  the  expulsion  of  the  "  Jarwiri." 
he  trembles  for  his  indemnity.  If  the  act  of  unification  of  Oer- 
After  all,  you  may  pass  your  credi-  many  has  not  inflicted  the  Prussian 
tor  too  often  through  the  insolvent  on  South  Germany,  in  the  same  way 
court — not  that  Germany  is  likely  as  was  the  Piedmontese  on  Southern 
to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  on  that  Italy,  the  spread  of  Prussianism  in 
point,  now  at  least  that  Ger-  thought  and  sentiment  is  not  less 
many  takes  her  mot  d'ordre  from  complete.  It  is  said  generallv,  and 
Prussia.  There  is  this  singular  re-  there  is  not  any  difficulty  in  oelier- 
semblance  between  Italy  and  Ger-  ing  it,  that  no  voice  of  Saxony, 
many,  that  on  their  road  to  unity  Wurtembcrg,  or  Bavaria  was  hoard 
each  of  these  nations  had  to  be  led  in  discussing  the  terms  of  pcaoeL 
at  first,  and  subsequently  dominated  Cold,  stem,  cruel  Prussia  alone 
by  the  least  attractive  and  least  spoke,  and  spoke  through  the  lips 
amiable  part  of  the  population,  of  the  man  whose  unsympathetic 
AVhat  Piedmont  was  to  Italy,  Prus-  nature  and  unrelenting  temperament 
sia  is  to  Germany.  The  men  of  are  emblems  of  the  worst  mood  of 
blood  and  iron  came  from  the  north,  his  country. 

They  were  brave,  hardy,  temperate.  No  man  knew  better,  if  any  so 
and  enduring.  Their  poverty  had  well  as  himself,  that  the  severity 
taught  them  thrift,  and  their  thrift  of  the  terms  imposed  at  the  peace 
had  tnu;;ht  them  patience.  Only  would  render  all  future  government 
sharing  in  the  culture  of  the  south  of  France  the  more  difficult,  if  not 
by  community  of  language,  their  impossible  by  the  men  who  con- 
manners  were  not  softened  by  the  ducted  the  negotiations, 
refinements  they  affected  to  think  And  as  M.  Gijizot,  in  his  days  of 
national.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  power  and  pre-eminencc,never  ceased 
Iiow  such  men  as  these  swayed  the  to  be  reproached  with  his  journey  to 
people  over  whom  they  had  won  Ghent,  so  would  M.  Thiers  be  sore 
supremacy,  and  what  terms  of  peace  to  have  his  Versailles  experiences 
they  would  dictate  to  the  conquered,  hurled    against  him    as    tnough   a 
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shame  and  ignominy.  Is  the  French  abandonment  of  a  beaten  and  de- 
democracy  so  easy  of  conduct,  are  moralised  army.  The  man  whose 
the  populations  of  St.  Antoine  and  belief  in  Force  was  a  religion,  coul^ 
Belleville  and  Montmartre  so  ductile  have  little  doubt  what  chances 
and  confiding,  that  the  Prussian  there  were  for  a  Government  where 
statesman  could  afford  to  weaken  force  was  already  wanting,  and  what 
the  authority  and  impair  the  in-  value  the  decrees  of  a  Cabinet  pos- 
fluence  of  him  whose  task  must  be  sess  where  the  troops  fraternise  with 
to  guide  them  ?  Had  not  personal  the  mob,  and  the  mob  calls  itself  the 
rancour  and  vindictiveness  a  greater  nation  I 

share   in   this  line  of    action    than  This  capital  calls  itself  the  me- 

calm  policy  and  statecraft  ?  tropolis    of    Europe — that    is,    the 

With  the  same  deep  reasoning  centre  of  civilisation.  These  assas- 
liatc  he  had  impressed  the  nation  to  sins  of  innocent  men  are  the  civil- 
crush  the  French,  he  had  impressed  isers  of  the  age  I  It  was  to  have 
the  army  to  march  through  Paris;  the  pleasure  to  say  these  and  such 
and  he  has  turned  his  lingering  like  that  M.  Bismark  delayed  at 
steps  now  back  to  Berlin,  half  Versailles,  and  so  depreciated  the 
sulky  lest  he  should  have  forgotten  public  credit  of  all  Frenchmen  that 
any  possibh  humiliation  he  could  the  people,  drunk  with  sorrow,  are 
have  inflicted  on  this  people.  It  now  maddened  by  shame !  Not 
is  by  this  spirit,  manifested  in  so  that  I  myself  think  that  all  this 
many  ways,  that  the  future  govern-  humiliation— ^1  the  cost  and  all 
ment  of  France  has  been  made  the  suffering — are  not  well  paid 
a  matter  of  such  difficulty.  What  to  have  got  rid  of  the  Empire.  It 
an  opportunity  does  this  offer  to  was  a  terrible  price  for  so  small  a 
that  dearly  -  loved  cry  of  treason  humbug,  it  is  true ;  but,  as  Sydney 
and  betrayal  so  congenial  to  les  Smith  tells,  a  "rat  may  flood  a 
messieurs  de  la  fate!  The  dis-  province;"  and  it  is  not  only  in 
grace  of  the  ravished  provinces  is  Holland  that  so  ignoble  an  animal 
especially  dear  to  those  who  cannot  may  cause  an  inundation.  That  the 
tell  where  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are ;  whole  mise  en  scene  has  disappeared 
and  the  ruin  to  be  caused  by  the  at  once,  Kiidi  that  all  the  phantas- 
five  milliards  indemnity  is  over-  magoria  have  moved  away  like  the 
whelmingly  terrible  to  those  who  spectres  of  a  magic-lantern,  is  a 
have  nothing.  Alphonse  Karr  tells,  splendid  comment  on  the  solemnity 
that  they  who  are  most  ready  to  of  a  national  vote  and  the  power  of 
die  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  are  a  plebiscite.  Universal  suflfrage  I 
usually  unable  to  read.  At  all  Universal  humbug,  it  might  as  well 
events,  these  men  can  cry  out  against  be  called,  if  understood  as  the  in- 
the  negotiators  who  have  agreed  to  terpretation  of  the  national  wilL 
these  terms  of  peace ;  and,  now  that  These  French  Republicans  certainly 
the  Germans  are  retiring,  demand  do  not  do  things  by  halves.  They 
to  be  led  against  the  Prussians,  and  have  named  Menotti  Qaribaldi  to 
die  rather  than  capitulate.  the     command     of     the     National 

It    would    be     understating    the  Guards.     Why  don't  they  look  up 

foresight  of    M.    Bismark,    as  well  M.  Mir6s,  if  he  be  still  alive,  and 

as   to   underrate  his  malignity,  not  make  him  Minister  of  Finance  ?    In 

to  believe    that    he    foresaw  these  the  art  with  which  they  can  throw 

troubles — that  he   had  fully  calcu-  an  air  of  the  ridiculous  over  crime 

lated  on  the  ruffianism  of  an  unre-  and  horror,  they  stand  without  rivals 

strained  rabble,  and  the  licentious  anywhere ;  and  if  the  laughter  they 
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cause  is  tinctured  with  the  sardonic,    with  the  certainty,  not  alono  that  it 
the  subject  is  a  gjim  one.     It  is  not    was  the    plcasantest    meeting-place 
easy  to  believe  that  any  other  people    of  the  universe,  but  that  each  wis 
would  make  pasquinades  on    their    sure  to  bring  to  it  his  lightest  heart; 
misery,  and  caricatures  out  of  their    his    most    enjoyable    temperament, 
degradation !     And  yet,  turn  it  over    and  his  brightest  wit  ?    And  now 
how  we  will,  it  is  through  very  levity,    all  this  is  lost  to  us !     It  is  not  on 
Frenchmen  have  made  themselves  so    France  alone  M.  Bismark  has  turned 
amusing  and  so  companionable,  that    the  dark  shade  of  the  lantern :  he 
our  selfish    thought  now  is — from    has  darkened  the  face  of  all  Europe; 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other —    and  "  smudged "  the  world.     These 
How  are  we  to  get  on  without  Paris  ?    are  not  matters  of  high  politics,  nor 
Some  of  us  there  must  be  with-    do  they  soar  into  the  region  of  state- 
out  seats  in  Parliament,  and  where    craft,  but  they  touch  some  thousands 
are  we  to    go  to    pass   April    and    who  would  rather  lounge  under  a 
MayV    To  what  quarter  are  we  to    blossoming    orange-tree    than    "ait 
turn  for  spring,  richer  in  enjoyment    below  the  gangway,"  and  think  the 
than  all  *  Thomson's  Seasons'  have    ripple  df  the  Seine  at  St   Germain 
imagined  V  where  are  the  >)los8oming    pleasanter  music  than  the  shout  of 
trees   of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  or    a  mob  at  Charing  Cross,  even  though 
ihe  llowery  alleys  of  acacia  as  in  the    Mr.  Beales  led  the  chorus, 
liois  V     In  what  land  of  Europe  can        Since    I    wrote    these    lines,   the 
you   begin   the  dav,  as  here,  with    conflict    has  come,   and  the  brave 
your  ^//.//v/t'-o  breakfast,  surrounded    Parisians  who  would  not  meet  the 
by  all  tiiut  is  bright,  brilliant,  and    Prussians    have     sallied    valiantly 
bciiutiful  V    AV'here  did  any  people    forth  to    fight    their    countrymen ! 
but  theses  set  out  life  in  gala,  and    What  share  the  intrigues  of  the  Im- 
give  everything  its  air  of  holiday  ?    perial  party  have  in  these  movements 
Where  are  we  idlers  to  betake  our-    it  would  bo  liard — perhaps,  at  the 
selves,  with  the  certainty  not  to  bo    present  moment,  impossible— to  say. 
confronted  by  our  own  ennui?  or    Communism  knows  clearly  enoueh 
where  are  the  hard-worked  men  of  life    what  it  would  fight  for,  but  it  is  by 
to  go  to  feel  that  there  are  pleasures    no  means  so  evident  that  Commun- 
and  enjoyments  to  be  had  in  abund-    ism  has  not  been  "jockeyed,"  and 
ance  without  toiling  for  millions  to    that  tlio  Emperor  himself  may  not 
buy  them,  or  growing  old  and  care-    once  more  appear  on  the  scene,  in 
worn  to  reach   them  ?     It  was  the    his  old  character  of  saviour  of  so- 
on e   city  in   Europe    in  which   the    ciety  and  reconstructor  of  order  and 
joyous    character    of    a  jmpulation    stobility.      Anything    like    an  .un- 
acted   like    a    magnetic    power    on    certain  victory  over  the  raiutiUe-^ 
every   temperament,   and    made   an    anything  that  betrays    incomplete- 
atmosi)hero  of  gaiety  which  all  could    ness  or    indecision — will  open    the 
breathe  of.  road  to    the    Bonapartists.      There 

Where  (»ut  of  Paris  did  any  of  us  ran  tlie  idea  abroad  that  the  lata 
ever  feel  the  force  of  that  "  distrac-  Emperor  alone  could  govern  this 
tion"  that  enabled  us  to  turn  from  i)eople — that  ho  alone  knew  the 
the  care  tliat  was  oppressing  or  the  trick  of  the  game ;  and  ccrtainlr,  so 
labour  tliat  was  crushing  us,  and  long  as  Momy  and  Walcwski  lived, 
feel  that  liere  at  least  we  have  a  -there  was  much  to  encourage  this 
right  to  be  happy  ?  belief.      That   give-and-take    which 

Where  as  here  did  all  national-  alternated  between  concessions  and 
ities    give  each    other    rendezvous,    pressure,  which  promoted  field-mar- 
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shals  in  the  morning  and  prosecuted  We  have  much  of  the  s^me  sort  of        t, 

the  press  in  the  afternoon,  and  which  rottenness  at  home.     If  we  have  not 

kept  the  public  on  the  qui  mve  as  .to  Flourens  and  Assi,  we  have  their 

whether   they  are  to  be  entertained  counterparts ;  and  our  trades-union- 

by   fireworks    or   a  fusillade — con-  ists     and     international    humbugs 

temptible  as  it  all  seemed  as  a  po-  would  be  sturdier  "  roughs "  to  deal 

licy,  stands  out  now  as  something  with  than  Belleville  or  Montmartre 

like  statecraft.  have  turned  out 

There  is,  however,  one  cause  of  The  Commune,  it  is  evident, 
hopelessness  as  regards  France,  and  would  rather  place  the  issue  be- 
for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  see  how  tween  themselves  and  Versailles, 
it  is  to  be  encountered.  Here  are  and  fight  it  out  where  they  stand, 
the  people  who  not  only  asserted  Not  so  the  Empire.  The  Bonapart- 
that  they  were  the  politest  and  most  ists  would  rather  "  force  M.  Thiers's 
civilised,  but  the  bravest  and  the  hand,"  drive  him  to  ask  aid  from 
boldest  of  Europe,  now  exhibiting  Bismark,  and  in  this  way  discredit 
themselves  not  only  as  utterly  de-  all  that  remains  to  France  of  states- 
graded  and  debased,  but  actpally  as  manship  and  of  the  governing  ele- 
destitute  of  courage  as  of  morals,  ment  By  this  move  they  prepare 
How  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  diflS-  the  way  to  a  restoration.  "  Any- 
cult  are  these  people  to  emerge  from  thing  rather  than  this,"  would  soon 
disorder  and  establish  order  ?  to  be  the  cry  of  Paris ;  and  the  English 
build  up  credit  out  of  discredit?  to  press,  with  their  cant  of  "our  faifh- 
create  society  from  disunion,  and  ful  ally,"  is  prepared  to  help  them, 
restore  anything  with  the  name  of  There  are  some  who  never  think  of 
a  Government  in  a  country  where  France  as  other  than  a  maifion  de 
the  object  of  every  one  seems  to  be  jeu^  and  say  if  there  must  be  one  in 
to  dishonour  the  reputation  of  public  Europe,  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is 
men,  and  make  it  appear  that  hon-  our  neighbours  that  keep  it.  These 
esty  and  integrity  have  deserted  the  people  may  like  to  *  see  the  old 
world  ?  croupier  back  in  his  chair,  and  hear 

Not  that  we  ourselves  have  any  him  once  more  in  his  familiar  ex- 
great  reason  for  self-gratulation  as  hortatipn — "Faites  votre  jeu,  mes- 
we  moralise  over  our    neighbours,  sieurs ;  rien  ne  va  plus." 
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CHAPTER   ZIII. 


When  Bcrtrand  Cameron  reached  which  had  by  no  means  been  swept 

his  room  in  the  hotel  at  Ardmartin,  diligently ;  so  that  by  the  time  it 

after   his  return  from  the  political  was  finally  captured  and  placed  in 

meeting  described  in  the  last  chap-  an  envelope  for  enshrining  purposes, 

tcr,  he  found  to  -his   joy  that  the  and  by  the  time  ho  had  sufficienUy 

black  garments  which  were  to  en-  venerated  the  bouquet,    and    mum- 

ablo  him   to  look  ^^as  if  he  didn't  bled  the  memorandum  (which  wfts 

care  "  at  the  ball,  had  arrived  from  eventually  consigned  to  his  purse  in 

Caimarvoch.  a    somewhat    soppy    condition),    % 

And   oh !    on   the    dressing-table  good  half-hour  had  elapsed,  and  he 

there  was   the  bouquet — ^thcro  was  was  obliged  to  make  a    desperate 

the  blush  rose  with  its    promised  scramble  of  his   toilette,  and   des- 

supporters ;    and — what  was  this  ?  cended  very  doubtful  if  his  tenu9 

Could  he  believe  his  eyes  ?  a  pen-  quite  came  up  to  the  devil-may-care 

cilled    memorandum  t    with    these  standard  it  was  expected  to  attain. 

ravishing    words — ^^  The    rose    was  lie  found  the  party  all  assembled 

a  little   shaky,  so  I  have  wired  it ;  in  the  room  where  they  had  dined. 

and  the  bouquet    is  fastened  with  She^   as  predicted,   was  in    mauve, 

my    oien  hair^tLTQ  you  pleased? —  and  without  a  scrap  of  tartan,  al- 

£.  ^I."  most    without    ornament,    indeed; 

Too  much  happiness !  to  wear  a  some  white  clustering  flower  in  her 

rose,   her  gift,  was  sufficiently  in-  hair,  and  bouquets  of  the  same  on 

toxicating;    but  there  was  a  mad-  the  skirt  of  her  dress,    being    ex- 

dening,  delirious  joy  in  wearing  a  cepted.     Nothing  could  be    purer, 

rose,  that  she  had  actually  wired  t  more  ungarish,  more  faultless  m  the 

Happy,  hallowed,  sacred  flower  !  style  of  severe  sunplicity. 

But  gieat  though  the  honour  (and  'Morna  was  looking  very  pretty ; 

the  bliss)  of  wearing  a  boucpiet  fas-  she  was  in  white,  but  she  bad  not 

tencd    by  her  hair,  her  hair  could  escaped    her    mother^s    tartaniaing 

not  be  allowed  to  perform  any  such  touch — 1)eing    to    a   certain    extent 

menial  function.     No,  no;  its  place  ** trimmed"     with     that     materiaL 

was  obviously  next  his  heart :  and  Still,  she   could  bear  it  well,  and, 

so  he   bcjran   to  unwind  the  single  with  her  type  of    looks  and  com- 

silky  thread  that  bound  the  flowers  plexion,  might  have  sat  for  the  por- 

togcther,    softly  singing   the  while,  trait  of  an  ideal  **  Bonnie  Lassie  of 

from   *'  Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnel,"  Scotland." 

the  ai)i)ropriate  verse—  But  what  pen  could  describe,  or 

-Oh,  HrlenrKlla],flilr  beyond  compare  I  ^'^^.^    P^^^'^    "?"',  ^'.Jf*"*    ^^ 

riim.'tk'af;:irian(iortiiy)iair,  Qo  justice  to,  the  tcmbie  grandeuT 

Wiiibind  my  heart  f.r  rvcrmalr  of  Mrs.  M*Killop  ?    She  was  one  o! 

L  n  til  the  day  I  do  V.  4.1  ^                 a     1  ft       -rr          •         :« 

those   spectacles — ^Iike  Vcsuyiiu   m 

Then,  hann;;  unwound  it,  he  tried  full    eruption,   or    the  Jung    Frau 

to   fondle    the   thread,  dropping   it  in    a    thunderstorm — before    which 

often  in    that   rather    difficult   pro-  the   bravest  hold  their    breath  for 

cess,  and  being  com))clled  to  search  a  time, 

for  it   with   a  candle  over  a  floor  The  folds  of  her  dress  were  bil- 
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lowy    and    oceanic;    white  ostrich  The  Duchess  had  seated  herself 

plumes    surged    round    her    head  :  at  the  right  side  of  the  room,  and 

gems  of  Ocean  and  of    Ind  flashed  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  door; 

all  over  her    body.      Then,  as    for  around    her  were   "a'  the    muckle 

tartjan,  she  had  fully  recognised  the  folk  frae  the  Castle ;"  below  them 

claims   of  half-a-dozen  clans  to  be  again,  each  party  took  up  its  po&i- 

represented  in  her  attire.     Her  per-  tion  on  entermg,  no  one  haying  had 

son  was  told  off  into  cantons,  as  it  the  courage  to  occupy  the  post  vU- 

were,  each  sacred  to  a  clan,  and  gar-  d-vis  to  the  Duchess,  which,  as  well 

nished  with  its  colours.     Thus,  for  as  the  upper  half  of  the  seats  on  the 

example,    her    heart — the    metropo-  same  side,  was*  empty, 

litan     canton,    so    to    speak  —  was  Rearing  her  head  and  tossing  it 

covered  with  a  streaming  cockade  of  so  that  the  ostrich  plumes  acted  as 

the  M'Whannel  tartan,  the  colours  of  a  sort  of  "  punkah  "  to  the  bystand- 

which   not    inaptly   symbolised  the  ers,  Mrs.   M^Eillop    led    her    party 

thunder-and-lightning    qualities    at-  straight  up  the   centre  of  the  hall, 

tributed  by  their  descendant  to  that  stately  and  slow,  and  occupied  the 

extinct    volcano ;    the    right  shoul-  vacant  place  of  ^stinction  right  op- 

der  was  occupied  in   force  by  the  posite  the  Castle  party.     Much  sen- 

MHUuaigs ;  the  M*Kechnies  skirmish-  sation  was  produced  ;  every  eye  in 

ed  promiscuously  over  her   skirts,  the  room  was  fixed  on  the  little  do- 

— and  so  on.     Nothing  but  the  roar  tachment  and  its  audacious  leader, 

and   crash   of  artillery    could  have  There  was  a  sudden  audible  buz2^ 

adequately    heralded  the    entry  of  composed    of  low    laughter,    stifled 

such  a  being  into  any  assembly.  gigg^ii^g)  murmured  exclamations  of 

The  ball  was  to  be  held  in  a  room  surprise,  disapprobation,  admiration, 

attached   to  the  hotel.      The  hour  eager    query,   and    rapid    response, 

had  arrived,  the  scraping  of  violins  Mrs.  M*Killop  said  to  herself,  '*Ha! 

was  audible,  the  party  were  impa-  ha  !"     like    the    war  -  horse ;     and, 

tient  to  be  gone,  but  Mrs.  M'Killop  promptly  unlimbering,   opened  fire 

would  not  hear  of  it  as  yet      "  If  at  the  opposing    line  through   her 

wo   sneaked  in  early,"  she  explain-  great  gold  eye-glasses  with  a  vigour 

ed,  ''it  would  look  as  if  we  were  and     concentration    on    individual 

ashamed  of  ourselves :  we  must  wait  points  that  overbore  resistance.    One 

till  the  Ditchcss  has  gone  in,  and  of  the  most  impertinent  youngsters 

then  no  one  can  make  any  remark."  in  the  Foreign   Office,  who  thought 

Nothing  could  be  more  intrepid,  to  cope  with  her,  and  stared  at  her 

The  Duchess  was  graciously  pleased  "  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes "  for 

to  be  rather  early ;  and  before  long,  half  a  minute,  discoursing  the  wliile 

a  scout  detached  for  intelligencinff  with  a  playful  smile 'on  his  face,  and 

purposes  having  brought  back  word  his  heaid  perked  critically  awry,  to 

that  ''  her  Gross  and  a'  the  muckle  a  young  lady  who  was   *'  laughing 

folk  frae  the  Castle"   were  at  that  quite  furiously,   you  know,  at  the 

moment  entering  the  ball-room,  Mrs.  dreadful    creature,"    fairly    quailed 

M'Killop      figuratively     drew    her  and    cowered    before  her    scathing 

sword,  called  her  troops  to  "  atten-  glance,  suddenly  smoothing  his  feat- 

tion,"  and  marched  them  off  to  the  ures  mto  respectful  solemnity,  and 

scene  of  action.     In  the  order  of  muttering,     "Don't   laugh,    please, 

march,  she  led,  supported  by  Pigott ;  don't    laugh ;   don't    even  look,    or 

Eila  followed  with  Bertrand ;  while  she'll  come  over  and  stwike  us." 

M'Killop,  much  out  of  his  element,  And    so  he  was  d<me   for;  and 

brought  up  the  rear  with  Moma.  in  rapid  succession  Mrs.    M'Killop. 
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mowed  down  scores  of  other  faces —  to  Eila  with  a  look  of  entreaty  in 
male  and  female — sparing  neither  his  eyes ;  but  her  eyes  saw  him  not^ 
age  nor  sex,  except  only  the  **  Ditch-  or  *'  seeing  would  not  see,*'  for  they 
ess/'  partly  because  she  wm  a  duch-  wore  pervading  the  room,  flashing 
ess,  and  partly  as  being  the  friend  from  one  group  to  another  with 
of  Bob  West  Many  of  the  men,  lightning  rapidity.  Whom  was  she 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  looking  for?  It  is  needless,  how- 
great  woman,  for  the  two  lovciy  ever,  to  follow  her  eyes,  or  the  in- 
girls  by  her  side  were  without  any-  vcstigation,  for  almost  instantly  an 
thing  approaching  to  a  rival  in  the  opaque  body  was  in  front  of  her, 
room  ;  and  many  a  yearning  glance  ambling  and  bowing,  and  neither  to 
was  cast  across  to  those  sweet  hoa-  be  looked  over  nor  looked  through 
ther-bells  blooming  so  exquisitely,  — ^Mr.  Tainsh. 
albeit  in  the  shadow  of  that  volcanic  '^  Our  dance,  I  think,  Miss  Eila," 
mountain  of  a  mamma.  Not  a  few  exclaimed  the  factor,  hooking  oat 
wished  they  had  the  courage  to  sock  an  arm  that  would  not  be  gainsaid. 
for  an  introduction ;  but  how  cross  Eila  chased  a  cloud  no  bieger  than 
the  neutral  ground  raked  by  the  fire  a  man's  finger-nail  from  her  foce^ 
of  their  own  division,  not  to  speak  and  cordially  assented ;  but  had  Mr. 
of  the  lava  pouring  from  Mrs.  M'Kil-  Tainsh  a  vU-d^U  t  Yes,  Mr.  Tainsh 
lop's  optics? — and  not  a  few  re-  had  arranged  all  that;  no  less  a 
gistered  a  vow  that  when  the  even-  person  than  the  Earl  of  HummumB 
ing  had  sufficiently  advanced,  the  was  to  face  them,  along  with  MIbb 
supping  set  in,  and  the  dancing  be-  M^Corkindale  of  Collieshangi^  the- 
come  vigorous,  this  object  should  well-known  heiress.  And  where 
be  achieved.  But  the  Caimarvoch  were  they  to  dance  ?  right  up  at 
party  had  not  been  in  this  rather  the  top  of  the  room,  among  all  the 
embarrassing  position  for  many  grandees  1  Tainsh  was  really  a 
minutes  when  Mr.  Tainsh  rapidly  jewel  I  And  they  did  dance  there ; 
entered  the  room.  Apparently,  he  and  Tainsh,  riding  on  the  top  of  his 
hud  escaped  uninjured  from  the  success — ^for  he  lud  managed  erery- 
*'pah,"  and  was  again  in  uniform,  thing  for  everybody — ^made  evory- 
wuaring  on  his  right  breast  a  tricolor  thing  pleasant  for  everybody,  and 
badge  of  universal  management  and  was  therefore  (for  the  day)  popular 
stewardship,  and  pinned  ostenta-  with  everybody — i^as  no  laggwd  in 
tiously  over  his  (abominable)  heart  his  wooing,  but  went  in  to  win,  and 
the  bouquet — her  bouquet  Up  the  made  the  running  at  such  a  terriflo 
hall  came  the  factor,  easy,  confident,  pace  that  Eila  felt  thankful  vdien 
and  smirking,  received  with  words  the  quadrille  was  over,  Mr.  Tainah 
and  looks  of  goodwill  by  all  and  having  traversed,  in  ten  minutes, 
sundry  as  he  passed.  -  ground  only  to  be  got  over  in  aa 
He  reached  the  Duchess ;  he  ap-  many  weeks  by  ordinary  mortally 
proached  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  and  having  left  almost  noUiing  to 
mere  woman  ;  spoke,  even  laughed,  be  said  but  the  burning  words  of  a 
confidentially  with  her ;  then  bow-  proposal  in  due  form — which  «aa 
ing,  turned,  went  into  the  middle  of  not  Eila's  way  of  doing  businesa,  by 
the  room,  and  clapped  his  hands,  any  manner  of  means.  The  nejSt 
Whereupon,  just  as  If  Mr.  Tainsh  dance  struck  up ;  it  was  a  valse  ;  it 
had  been  a  caliph  or  a  grand  vizier  was  a  Strauss ;  and  there  was  the 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  strains  of  Strauss-adoring  Vampire  right  op- 
exquisite  music  burst  forth,  and  the  posito,  lounging  beside  the  DuchesSi 
ball  began.    Bertrand  turned  swiftly  apparently  as  blind  to  the  existence 
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of  Eila  as  he  was  deaf  to  the  strains  ing  to  receive  her,   "rather  fearing 

of    the  master   he  adored.     It  was  there  might  be  a  difficulty  about  an- 

puzzling;    would  he  waken  up  and  other  dimce  for  Bertrand,  but  she 

come  ?    No  ;    he    was  sitting  down  would  see  later  on." 
— the  wretch  !  Meantime    Duncanson,  looking  in 

Eila  would  show  him.      Bertrand  his  Highland  dress  really  a  fine  per- 

f ound  Eila  in  this  frame  of  mind^  sonable  ghillie,  had  danced  twice  with 

offered  himself   with   eyes    full    of  Morna,  and  was  rather  clamorous  in 

meek  love,  was  accepted,  and  away  a  dispute  with  the  Buccaneer  (who 

they  went.  had  arrived  late,  having,  very  appar- 

Gliding,  drifting,   dreaming,   float-  eUtly,  dined)  about  the  third  dance, 

ing  away  upon  waves  of  that  nar-  which  each  claimed ;  and  one  being 

cotic  melody — so  full  of  love-pathos,  a  snob  and   the  other  a  gentleman 

so  full  of  the  harmonious  whispers  (who  had  dined),  the  discussion  was 

that  befooled  poor  Faust — the   very  rather  loud   and   unpleasant  to  the 

singing  voice  of  sin  and  folly,  if  you  fair  apple  of  discord;  and  she  said 

will — but  oh,  so  delightful !   oh,  so  with  considerable  spirit  and  acumen, 

deplorably  delightful  to  poor  fools  "I  think  there  is  only  one  way  of 

and     sinneri; — the    many    that    we  arranging    it ;    I  won't  dance  with 

are  !  either  of  you." 

Bertrand  with  his    German    edu-        Bertrand,     hearing    this    verdict, 

cation,    his   athletic    form,  and   his  straightway  offered  himself,  was  ac- 

faultless  ear,  was  an  ideal  partner ;  cepted,  went  away  with  her,  followed 

Eila   was,    it    is    needless    to    say,  by  four  flaming  eyes,  and  was  as 

also  an    ideal    partner ;   and   there-  lugubrious  a  partner  as  could  have 

fore     ye    who     have     loved     and  been  found  within   the   four   seas, 

valsed      to    perfection,     and    have  And    so    the    ball    went  on.     Eila 

combined   the  two  movements,  can  "  Hoolican'd"  with  Mr.  Tainsh,  and 

imagine  the  state  of  drivelling  be-  "  Bonny-Dundee' d"  with  Mr.  Tainsh, 

atitude  in   which  the  conclusion  of  valsed   with  Bob  West,    quadrilled 

the  dance — the  first  valse  .with  the  with    the    Buccaneer,    valsed    with 

beloved  one — left  our    poor  friend.  Bob  West  again,  and  then  with  two 

Tainsh,  even  without  the  assistance  very  pleasing  friends  of  his ;   and 

of  all  his  men,  might  probably  have  whenever  Bertrand  ventured  to  offer 

raised  "  IIumpty-Dumpty,"  but  he  himself  wi(h  love-sick    eyes,  he  aK 

couldn't  take  his  partner   up  into  ways  found  that  there  was  a  difficulty 

the  seventh  heaven;  no,  the  factor,  which  at  some  remote  future. period 

f acting  never  so  wisely,  could  not  do  might  bo  got  over.      So   he   deter- 

that.  mined   to    show    Eila;     and    went 

Jicrtrand  looked  into  Eila's  eyes  away,  resolving  to  devote  himself 
where  the  light  of  dreamland  still  to  Moma,  over  whom  an  intermit- 
lingcred,  and  felt  that  at  that  mo-  tent  fight  seemed  to  smoulder  on 
ment  it  was  twenty  to  one  against  the  part  of  the  Buccaneer  and  Mr. 
Mr.  Tainsh  or  any  other  factor,  or  Duncanson  diuring  the  entire  even- 
any  other  man.  Alas !  it  was  but  ing ;  but  found  that  there  are  two 
for  a  moment  The  dance  was  over,  to  a  bargain,  Moma  saying,  coldly 
and  there  was  Bob  West  expecting  that^  having  already  giyen  him  one 
his  innings ;  so  that,  perforce,  Eila  dance,  and  having  already  made 
dropped  instantly  from  the  seventh  more  engagements  than  she  usually 
heaven — and,  in  truth,  seemed  to  cared  to  make,  she  must  decline  his 
console  herself  very  speedily  with  further  partnership;  and  when  he 
the  noble  earth-worm  who  was  wait-  had  b^ged  and  prayed  in  vain,  he 
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went  away  in  a  foaming  rage  with  under  Mr.  Tainsh,  who  was  everj- 

the  whole  Caimarvoch  party.  where,  and  all  things  to  everybody. 

In  this  condition  of  mind  he  was  So  Mrs.  M^Eillop  ate  and  drank 

hailed  by  a  splendid   county  mag-  and  rose  up  to  play,  and  tice  eertdj 

nate  who  had   identified  him  as  the  and  was  merry,  and  made  money, 

heir  of  Aberloma,  and  who  fussed  and    had  a  row  with  one  of    the 

over  him,  and  was   quite  a  father  clubby    old    men    about   a  revoke 

to  him,  and  must  introduce  him  to  which  she  alleged  he  had  made,  but 

his  family  (a  hungry-looking  wife  which   he   indignantly    repudiated, 

and  ^Ye  very  hungry-looking  daugh-  asking,  with   outspread    palms  and 

tcrs),   and   to  all  the    rest    of  the  high  shoulders,  *'  it  it  was  likdy  (as 

(county — and    did  so ;    and    to  the  a    mere    matter   of   common-sense) 

Duchess,  by  whom,  as  by  them  all,  that  a  man  who  placed   daily  ana 

he   was  most  graciously    received,  nightly  at  ^The  Arlington*    should 

And  so  he  began  to  dance  literally  revoke  f '   to   which   Mrs.  M'KUlopr 

a    series    of    war-dances  (at  Eila),  replied,  that  *Mt  was  indifferent  to 

taking   first    one    daughter   of   the  her  whether  he  played  at  Arlington, 

Duchess,  and  then  another,  up  to  at  Darlington,    at  Cairo,   CopenhA- 

the  seventh    heaven,  similarly    ac-  gen,  or  Kirckintilloch,  but  he  had 

commodating  the  heiress  of  CoUie-  revoked ;"     whereupon  the    clubby 

shangic,    and    many    other    young  man  caved  in,   and  altogether  Mrs. 

ladies,  and  never  casting   so  much  M'Eillop    thoroughly    enjoyed  her- 

as  a  glance   at  the  cruel  fair  who  self.     So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 

saw  all  his  doings  (though  she  never  small  hours  passed  on,  and  the  bie- 

lookcd  at  7iim\  and  yet  persevered  wigs  went  away,  taking  Lord  Bob, 

in  a  mad  career  of  Bob  West,  his  the  Vampire,  and  all  Ella's  admirers 

pleasing  friends,  Mr.  Tainsh,  and,  at  with  them ;  and  still  Mrs.  M'Killop 

last,   the  Vampire,   whose  recollec-  sat  on,  forgetful  of  her  charge.     In 

tions  of  Strauss  and  Eila  were  mira-  this  way  Eila  was  left  desolate  under 

culously  revived  after  supper,   and  care  of  her  papa,  who  (after  having 

whose  plaintive  eye   rested  on  her  been  mistaken    seven    times  for  a 

permanently  thereafter  with  a  look  waiter,  and  addressed  once,  in  that 

of  champagny  pathos.  capacity,  as  a  *^  gay  old  crocodile'* 

Meantime  Mrs.  M^Killop,  not  a  bv  a  comic  youngster)  had  lurked 
foe  being  left  unvanquished,  had  about  in  all  sorts  of  mysterious  oor- 
decidcd  to  shift  her  headquarters  to  ners  during  the  evening,  and  only 
the  card-room  (Tainsh  had  arranged  emerged  with  the  departure  of  the 
for  a  card-room),  and  Pigott  (not  a  grandees ;  but  the  band  still  played 
dancing  man,  and  all  his  female  ravishingly,  and  there  was  Bertnnd 
friends  being  occupied  in  the  dance)  careering  with  Miss  MK)orkindale 
had  taken  her  there  at  her  sugges-  (who  was  to  sleep  in  the  hotel),  and 
tion.  There  they  had  found,  prowl-  there  was  the  Buccaneer  (who,  being 
ing  forlorn,  two  elderly  gentlemen  a  buccaneer,  had  no  notion  where  ho 
wearing  the  air  of  Clubs  rather  than  was  to  sleep,  and  didn't  care)  career- 
of  Courts,  and  a  rubber  was  imme-  ing  with  Moma,  and  Mr.  Tamsh  was 
diately  instituted,  followed  by  an-  away  seeing  the  swells  off  the  pre- 
other  and  another  and  another,  with  mises,  and  she,  the  Queen  of  the 
pauses  for  refreshment,  Mrs.  M*Eil-  Eveni^ig,  had  no  one  Id^t  to  do  her 
lop  visiting  the  supper-room  twice  reverence.  It  was  dreadful;  she 
with  Pigott,  and  once  with  each  of  looked  pale,  dejected.  Bertrand  saw 
the  clubby  men,  not  to  mention  it  For  a  second  time  that  day,  re- 
several  raids  in  the  same  direction  morse,  pity,  wild  love,  seized  upon 
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his  heart,  so  that  he  recklessly  ahan-  implication  of  a  promise  had  been 
doned  the  heiress   of   Collieshangie  impalpable ;  he  was  a  dolt,  a  brute, 
to    her   mamma,  and    flew   to     his  — almost  an  assassin.     But  he  atoned 
angel.  for  it  now,  as  they  sat  in  the  supper- 
**  At  last,  Mr.  Cameron  I"  said  the  room  together;  and  he  breathed  forth 
angel,  ^'  when  there  is  positively  no  his  pasdonate  penitence,  and  made 
one  left  to  dance  with  but  that  hid-  all  sorts  of  wild  spasmodic  approaches 
eous  person  you  have  just  left;   at  to  the  subject  which  was  madden- 
last  !^'  ing  his  brain,  though  he  never  quite 
"But,    Miss    M*Killop,    I    asked  got  up  to  the  breach,  and  gave  her 
you  six  times,  and  you  were  always  up  his  bouquet,  which  she  remarked 
better  engaged"  to  be  faded,  and  took  from  him  and 
''''Better  engaged!  oh,  Mr.  Came-  affected  to  throw  away,  but  didnH 
ron !   when  you  knew,  too,   that  I  — he  saw  that — giving  him  instead 
was  only  trying  to  clear  off  my  en-  (at  his  suggestion)  one  of  the  white 
gagemcnts   with  all  these  tiresome  bouquets  from  her  dress,  which  he 
men,  that  we  might  have  some  nice  kissed    h^ore    her   very   eyes    and 
long  dances  together,  one  after  an-  plunged  inside   his  waistcoat,   inti- 
othcr !    after  all  your  promises  I   I  mating  that  on  his  death  it  would 
shall  never  believe  in  you  again."  be  found  there,  and  might  be  re- 
*'But  I  didn't  know."  claimed  by  the  owner ;  and,  in  fact, 
"  6? A,  Mr.  Cameron  !"  "went    it"   at    a    perfectly  killing 
"  But  how  could  I  know  ?"  pace,  and  still  read  in  her  eyes  "  En- 
l  "  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron  I '  avant  I"  and  "  Excelsior  I" 
.    '*  But  tell  me."  But  his  hour  Was  not  as  yet ;  for 
*'  Some    people    can     understand  just  as  things  were  boiling  up  very 
without  words    what    they  are    to  satisfactorily  to  a  climax,  in  camo 
do,  and  to  expect ;  others  require  to  Mrs.  M*Killop  with  much  simulated 
have  everything  spelt  out  to  them,  wrath,  and  cleared'  them  off.     The. 
Now   I   am   going  to»  say  no  more  brake  was  at  the  door,  she  said,  and 
about  it.     I  do  hope  we  are  going  they  had  been  looking  for  Ella  "all 
immediately."  over  the  village,  for  hours — Aowr«." 
"Oh,   but    forgive  me  —  forgive  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go ; 
me,  or  I  shall  be — so  wretched."  and,  after  a  tender  muffling  scene, 
"  How  tragical  you  are !  Very  well,  they  went;     and  the  brake,    after 
I  forgive  you."  some  little  waiting  for  Mr.  Duncan- 
She  held  out  her  hand  playfully ;  son  (whose  difficulty  with  the  Buc- 
hc  took  it ;  he  squeezed  it — he  posi-  caneer  had  culminated  in  the  cloak- 
tively   did;    and  it*  was  not  with-  room,   and    resulted    in   the    latter 
drawn.  gentleman    fastening    on    Mr,   D.'s 
"  I  am   dreadfully  tired ;    please  nose  with  a  desperate  tenacity,  from 
take  me  to  the  supper-room— 1  have  which    he  was   with    the    greatest 
never  been  there  yet — and  give  me  difficulty  detached  by  Mr.  Tainsh), 
some   champagne,"    said  the  angel,  drove  away,  as  the  sun  was  rising 
after  her   hand  had   been  at  length  above  the  hills,  showing  the  party 
relinquished.  to  be  a  little  pale  and  worn,  but 
Bertrand  took  her  away.     A  mist  touching    Bertrand's  prophetic  and 
cleared  from  his  mind ;  he  had  been  poetic  soul  /with  a  sense  of  analogy 
under  a  misapprehension  ;     to    his  and  fitness  and  peace.  * 
gross,  crass  intellect   some  gracious 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

The  campaign  which'  Mr.   Tainsh  or  a  look  to  Bcrtrand,  which  brought 

had  opened  with  so  much  vieour  at  the  factor  up  to  an  exaggerated  state 

the  ball  was  prosecuted  dunng  the  of  keenness  in  a  moment — ^for,  of 

next  succeeding  days  at  Caimarvoch  course,  he  was  jealous  of  Bertrand ; 

in  the  same  spirit ;  jet  at  the  close  with  all  his  assurance,  he  was  even 

of  each  daj  Mr.  Tainsh  was  surprised  desperately  jealous  of  him  at  times. 

and  mortified  to  find  that,  in  point  Mr.  Tainsh  accounted  for  the  stag- 

of  fact,  he  had  made  no  progress;  nant  state  of  his  suit  by  bad  luck. 

he  was  still  only  on  the  brink, — the  He  said  it  was  bad  luck  that  checked 

very  position  he  had  reached  at  the  his  progress ;  and  also  *'  that  spoony 

ball  in  the  first  quadrille  with  Eila.  follow  Cameron"  had  something  to 

Morning  after  morning  he  registered  do  with  it^  for  he  was  always  either 

a  vow  that  that  day's  sun  should  not  in  the  way,  or  arriving  just  at  the 

set  upon  his  suspense ;   but  night  critical  moment ;  but  Uie  real  cause 

found  him  still  baffled,  still  in  statu  did  not  suggest  itself  to  him ;    it 

quo.    Yet  he  said  to  himself  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 

was  not  his  fault — and  indeed  he  kept  at  bay  by  Eila  herself  and  her 

said  truly ;  for  he  was  troubled  with  wonderful     dexterity.      Poor    Ber- 

nonc    of    the    sensitive,   shrinking,  trand  seemed  to  have  lost  all   the 

self-depreciating  tremors  which  af-  ground  gained  at  the  ball;  he  hung 

fiict  lovers  of  a  more  refined  fibre;  about  Eila,   and  was  rebuffed    for 

he  had  pretty  nearly  convinced  him-  doing  so ;  he  shunned  her  presence^ 

self    that    he  was  acceptable,   and  and  was  rebuked  for  that ;  he  could 

would  be  accepted,  and  that  all  he  do   nothing  rights  cxcopti   perha|M, 

had  to  do  was  to  bring  the  matter  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  when 

forward  in  a  formal  shape.    There  she  would  give  him  a  look,   or  a 

was  a  slight  difficulty  about  that,  word,   or  a  flower,   that  kept  him 

of  course,  but  it  was  a  mechanical  true  to  his  infatuation, 

difficulty.     At  the  worst,  it  was  a  His  feelings  toward  Mr.   Tainsh 

question    of    aesthetics  as  to  time,  baffle  descripton.    To  say  that  he 

place,  and  circumstances,  as  to  the  was  jealous,  is  to  use  a  ridiculous^ 

phrases  to  be  adopted,  the  gesture  inadequate    expression.    The    verj 

employed,  and  so  forth.    As  a  man  thought  of  the  man  was  becoming 

not  versed  in  such  matters  —  as  a  madness  to  him,  not  merely  because 

man  who  had  not  considered  love  Tainsh  appeared  to.  be  favoured  by 

before,  except  as  a  matter  affecting  Eila,  but  also  from  a  more  disinter- 

a  client,  and  likely  to  result  in  the  ested  feeling  that  his  beautiful  ideal 

drawing  of  a  marriage-contract  for  was  desecrated  and  outraged  by  any 

*Hhc  parties  *' — it  was  not  wonderful,  sort  of  association  with  such  a  ter- 

perhaps,  that  Mr.  Tainsh  should  be  rible  embodiment  of  the  common, 

thus  sanguine ;  for  of  a  surety  Eila  the  prosaic,  and  the  vulgar  as  lua 

was  everything  that  was  delightful  rival  appeared  to  be.     Tainsh  was  a 

and    propitious,   blessed    him  with  desperately  lucky  fellow,   Bertrand 

her  brightest  glances,  distinguished  thought,  and  quite  ubiquitous;  that 

him  in  many  ways  with  her  favour,  is  to  say,  he  was  desperately  sharp 

only  now  and  then  giving  a  whet  and  energetic,  so  that  ne  found  time 

to  his  appetite,  which  might  have  for  everything — ^to  transact  busineaa 

been  blunted  with  too  much  saccha-  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  shoot,  to 

rino  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  word  fish,  to  commune  with  Mr.  M^KUlop, 
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and  yet  to  be  always  in  the  way  himself  agreeable  to  Morna;  he 
when  Eila  was  visible.  All  cour-  seemed  to  have  an  open  field — no 
age  and  heart  began  to  fail  Bertrand,  rival  interposed  his  attentions  be- 
and  he  was  becoming  a  mere  drift-  tween  Morna  and  those  of  the  young 
ing,  drivelling  idiot,  incapable  of  laird  at  all  events ;  and  yet  he 
spontaneous  action.  Meantime  Eila  did  not  appear  to  make  progress 
had  a  splendid  time  of  it  between  any  more  than  Mr.  Talnsh  did. 
her  two  victims.  She  had  got  them  Morna  was  strangely  invisible ;  she 
into  such  a  state  of  management  entirely  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
that  there  was  no  whimsiod  ab-  the  eentle  art;  she  never  went  out 
surdity  she  chose  to  impose  upon  on  the  terrace  in  the  evenings,  un- 
ci ther  that  each  was  not  eager  to  less  the  rest  of  the  party  went  A 
perform — eager  to  outstrip  the  other  tete-d-tite  with  her  seemed  to  Dun- 
in  performing.  She  was  perpetually  canson  to  be  a  thing  unattainable. 
seized  with  a  crawng  for  some  rare  He  was  angry,  he  was  downcast ; 
plant  or  flower,  which  could  only  be  his  natural  disposition  was'  intense- 
found  among  difficult  morasses  or  ly  jealous ;  and  without  any  real 
on  the  summits  of  lofty  hills ;  she  point  whereon  his  jealousy  could 
"  suspected  that  the  large  mussel  settle  satisfactorily,  he  was  fiercely 
found  in  the  river  Arvoch  was  really  jealous  now.  He  spoke  to  Mrs. 
the  pearl-mussel,  if  one  had  only  M^Killop ;  he  all  but  committed 
time  and  patience  to  examine  a  great  himself  irretrievably  to  that  lady, 
number  of  the  shells ;"  she  would  and  darkly  intimated  that  he  thought 
give  anything  in  the  world  for  an  he  was  being  hiunbugged,  and  found 
owl's  wing  for  her  hat ;  and  if  an  the  process  unpalatable.  Mrs.  M*Kfl- 
eagle's  could  be  procured,  then,  in-  lop  did  her  best  to  soothe,  and  at 
deed,  the  cup  of  her  happiness  would  the  same  time  stimulate,  and  watched 
run  over.  all  the  moves  on  the  double  chess- 

These  and  many  similar  fancies  board  with  intense  anxiety, 

kept  the  two  men   perpetually  rac-  Matters    stood    pretty    much    in 

ing  up  hills,  or  hanging  over  preci-  this  not  very  satisfactory  condition 

pices,  or  wading  and  groping  in  river-  when  the  day  fixed  for   the  picnic 

pools,    or   stalking   imaginary  birds  to  Aberloma  arrived.  "  Everybody  " 

and  bca&ts,  that  offerings  might  be  as  Pigott  put  it,  "  seemed  to  be  m 

found  for  the  shrine  of  their  exact-  love  with    everybody,  and  nobody 

ing  goddess.     Pigott  was  immensely  seemed  to  like  it." 

delighted,   one  evening  at  nightfall.  One  would  have  said  that  he  and 

to  come  upon  Mr.  Tainsh,  couching,  Mr.   M^Killop  were  the  only  mem- 

with  his  gun  at  full  cock,  in  a  clump  hers  of  the  party  enjoying  a  reason- 

of  trees,  and  hooting  dismally,  under  able   amount  of    tranquillity  ;    and 

the  impression    that  some   sympa-  therefore,   when   Mr.    M^Killop   an- 

thctic  bird  of  night  might  be  so  ac-  nounced  his  intention  of  abstaining 

commodating  as    to  believe  in  the  from  the  picnic,  Pigott  was  strongly 

simulation,  and   come   to  be  sacri-  inclined  to  stay  at  home  alsa     The 

ficed.  rest  of  the  party,  however,  were  so 

^^  She  is  admirably  cynical,  and  vehement    in    tiieir   exposttdations 

quite    a    practical    satirist,    and    it  against  the  decision  (an  earnestness 

serves  the    idiots    right,"  chuckled  which  Pigott  sot  down  as  "part  of 

the   Captain  as  he  went   away  in  the  game^*),  that  he  allowed  himself 

deep  approval.  to  be  persuaded,  and  went,  fortify- 

During  these  days  Mr.  Duncan-  ing  himself,  as  he  assured  Bertrand, 

son  was  doing  his  possible  to  make  ^*  with  a  double  ration  of  cigars,  and 
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committing  his  body  to  the  deep  in  "  It  used  to  be  *  The  Dream,'  I 

the  one  hope  that  everybody  else  thought." 

would  be  violently  sea-sick.^'  "So  it  was,  but  I  had  it  altered; 

The  weather  did  not  fall  in  with  my  *  Dream,* "  he  added,  with  tender 

this  charitable  aspiration  ;  and  when  significance,    "  has    developed    into 

they  reached  the  sea,  after  a  drive  'Morna:'  do   you  know  who  it  Is 

of  five  miles  in  the  brake,  nothing  named  after  f ' 

could    bo    more    inviting    than    its  *^  Somebody    called     ^Moma,*     I 

aspect.      A  gentle  but  steady  breeze  suppose." 

was  little   more   than    rippling  its  *^  I  only  know  one  Moma." 

surface,  and  there  was  the  pretty  "  Me,  you  mean  ?  but  your  father 

schooner-yacht   "  lying  off  and  on  may  know  a  groat  many  more ;  I 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  can^t  flatter  myself  that  he  would 

shore,  looking  so  cheery  and  invit-  call  his  boat  after  me — ^he  scarceij 

ing,   with  her   snowy  sails  shining  knows  me." 

in  the  sun,  her  blue  pennon  flutter-  '^  lie  has  heard  a  great  deal  about 

ing  gaily,  and  her  graceful  outline  you,  however ;  but  /  christened  the 

giving  such  suggestions  of  smooth  ooat,  and  it  was  after  you." 

speed,    that    even    Mrs.    M^Killop,  ^  ^  Does  your  father  not  object  ?^ 

whose  fears  had  shaped  themselves  "  No,  Miss  Grant,  my  father  does 

in  the  direction  of  Pigott*s  hopes,  not  object ;   he  admires  the   name 

looked    upon    the    vessel    with   a  as  much  as  I  admire  the — the— -11 

kindly  eye.  Can  you  guess  when  I  rechristened 

A  bustle  upon  deck  showed  that  the  yacht  ?  " 

their  arrival  had  been  observed,  so  "No,  I  canH ;  but  it  was  very  com- 

that   the   fierce  nautical  yells    and  plimentary  of  you  to  call   it  after 

dismal  shrieks  through  a  boatswain\s  me." 

whistle  with  which  Mr.  Duncanson  "I  christened  it  after  you  said 

saluted  the  craft,  and  which  lasted  that  to  me." 

till   the    dingey    was    close   to  the  "  77/a^,  Mr.  Duncanson  t  Whttf 

shore,     were    ratlier     dramatically  "  What  you  said  you  meant." 

? leasing    than    strictly    necessary.  "Dear    me,    how    stupid   I  am! 

'he  dingey  was    not   nearly  large  What  did  I  say  ?" 

enough-  to  convey  tlie  whole  party  "  About    my    coming    back    this 

in  one  trip ;  so  Mr.  Duncanson,   in  week,  you  know :  it  made  me  very 

his  qujility  of  host,  put  off  with  the    happy,  and  I 

first  batch,  consisting  of  Mrs.  M^Kil-  "  Hero   comes    the  dingey,"  Mud 

lop,  Morno,  and  part  of  the  commis-  Morna. 

sarint    under  Mr.   Jenkinson.     Ar-  The    dingey   thereupon   arriviiiKi 

rived  at  the  yacht,  he  bounded  on  Duncanson  had  to  ^o  and  play  Wtt- 

to  tlie  deck  with   the  agility  of  a  coming  corsair  agam ;  and  at  but 

corsair,  hauled  the  elder  lady  pain-  every  one  was  on  board,  and  after 

fully  up  the  side,  and  then,  wiUiout  an  immense  amount  of  rope-hauliQg, 

relinquishing  the  hand  by  which  he  and   sail-shifting,  and    yelling,  and 

had  brought   Morna    on  board,    he  whistling,  and  screaming,  ana  after 

led  her  to  the  tafferel,  and  pointed  Mrs.  M^Killop  had  been  twice  neariy 

out  the  name  of  the  vessel  freshly  knocked  overboard  by  a  refractory 

emblazoned  in  gold — ^^The  Morna."  boom,  everything  was  taut^  and  the 

^^  What   do  you    think   of   that,  yacht    under    way,    gliding    along 

Miss  CI  rant  V"  he  inquired.  with    wonderful    speed,  considering 

^'  Is  that  the  yachf  s  name  ?"  the  lightness  of  the  breeze.     Tainra 

*'  Of  course  it  is."  was  as  tenacious  as  a  bidl-dog;  he 
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never  left  EiWs  side,  and  soon  eralship  the  most  that  could  be 
arranged  for  her  a  seat  on  the  lee-  made  of  the  situation.  But  whe- 
ward  side,  and  took  up  his  position  ther  Moma  was  silent  and  unre- 
by  her.  But  Bertrand  was  not  sponsive,  or  whether  Mr.  Duncan- 
going  to  let  him  have  it  all  his  own  son  did  not  fi,nd  himself  so  fluent 
way,  and  immediately  placed  him-  as  he  had  expected,  or  whether  he 
self  on  the  other  side  of  the  be-  had  something  on  his  mind  that 
witcher.  Her  manner  between  the  required  farther  cogitation,  or  from 
two  was  a  wonder  to  contemplate.  whatever    cause,    the    conversation 

At  one  moment  it  seemed  a  case  did    not    go  satisfactorily ;  and    at 

of    ^'  how    happy  could   I  be  with  last  Duncanson  said  he  would  take 

either ;"  the  next,  a  chance  word  of  a  turn  at  the  tiller,  by  Miss  Grants 

hers  was   making    Bertrand    tingle  permission.     His  departure  leaving 

with  delight,  and  casting  shadows  Moma  by  herself,  Pigott  transferred 

over  the  lawyer^s  hard,  eager  face ;  his  society  to  her ;  and  this  opening 

and  then  the  next,  vice  verid.  a  field  for  new,  if  minor,  combina- 

Both  men  being  fiercely  in  love  tions  to  Mrs  M^Killop,  she  straight- 
and  fiercely  jealous  for  the  first  way  joined  herself  to  Eila's  group. 
time  in  their  lives,  their  cards  were  And  here  Bertrind  lost  ^  pomt  to 
lying,  face  up,  on  the  table  before  his  adversary  by  his  superior  breed- 
the  lady,  so  that  it  was  easy  enough,  ing,  for  he  arose  and  offered  his  place 
aud  no  doubt  sufficiently  delightful  to  Mrs.  M^Killop,  while  Tainsh  re- 
fer her  to  play  her  own  game  with  mained  as  he  was.  It  need  scarcely 
the  two  innocents.  be  said  that  Bertrand's  offer   was 

An    acute    observer   might    have  accepted,  and  as  there  was  no  room 

noticed    that,    while    Tainsh    was  for  a  fourth  person,  Mrs.  M^Killop 

never  snubbed,  Bertrand  was  some-  really  effected  his  elimination  from 

times  not  answered  at  all,  or  an-  the  group.    Thus  evicted,  Bertrand 

swered   almost  petulantly ;  but,  on  strolled    over    to    Morna,   inwardly 

the    other    hand,    ho    might    have  consigning  Tainsh  and  his   hostess 

observed  that,  at  rare  intervals,  the  to  all  sorts  of  unmentionable  retri- 

lattcr  gentleman  was  favoured  with  bution. 

a  look  or  a  tone  of  a  description  su-        It   had   dimly  occurred   to   Ber- 

pcrior  to  anything  that  went  into  Mr.  trand,   with  all  his   preoccupation, 

luinsh's  direction.  that  Morna*s  manner  wafi  not  the 

As  an  affair  of  averages,  Tainsh  same  to  him  as  it  used  to  be;  and 

certainly  had  it ;  but  his  maximum  as  he  sat  down  at  her  feet  just  now 

was  far  below  Bertrand's.  he  was  peculiarly  struck  with  the 

Very  effectually,  by  this   disposi-  change.      There  was  a  sort  of  grave 

tion  of  seats,  did  these  two  gentle-  reserve — not  exactly  the  reserve  of 

men  cancel  each  other's  efforts,  and  a  person  who  had  been  offended, 

that  was  to  each  the  only  consola-  but    something    rather    like   it — in 

tion — cold  enough  and  scant  enough  her  manner  to  him,  which,  honestly, 

comfort    truly,    unless    they    were,  he  did  not  understand.     After  all, 

further  consoled   by  contemplating  he  said  to  himself,  perhaps  she  too 

the  airy  happiness  of  the  divinity  at  was   only,    like   him,    preoccupied ; 

whose  feet  they  were  grovelling.  but  about  whom  ?     Duncanson,  of 

Mr.    Duncanson  being  seated  with  course.     Duncanson  ?  that  was   so 

Morna  on  the  other  side,  Mrs.  M^Ril-  odd,  though.       Ten  days  ago  she 

lop   wa^  good  enough,  in  the  first  used  to  abuse  him  up  hill  and  down 

instance,  to  bestow  her  society  on  dale,   and  now — ^well,  women  were 

Pigott.     This  appeared  to  her  gen-  a   strange    incomprehensible    prob»> 
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lem,    and    no    mistake.      She   was  said   there,   but  he  could    see  by 

a  deal    too    good    for   Duncanson,  Moma's  face  that  something  more 

though ;    no    mistake   about    that,  interesting  than  chalk  or  cheese  wma 

either.  the    topic    of    conversation.       "It 

*^I   hope   you    ore    enjoying  the  must  be  stopped,'*  he  said  to  him- 

Toyage,  Miss  Grant,**  he  said,  as  ho  self ;   and    blowing  a    shrill    blast 

seated  himself.  on  his  horrible  whistle  for  relief 

*^  Very  much  indeed ;  but  I  am  he  was  relieyed  from  his  post,  and 

sorry  mamma  has  been  so  cruel  as  descended  to    stop    it  accottlingly. 

to  turn  you  out  of  your  seat.**  Whereupon  Pigott,   whose  detesta- 

"  Oh,     I    could    not    bo   better  tion  of  Mr.  Duncanson  now  almost 

placed.     You    arc    looking   grayo  :  amounted  to  a  mania,  drew  off  and 

Captain    Pigott    has    been    boring  went  forward  to  the  forecastle ;  and 

you ;    he    is    a    bore.     Go    away,  Bertrand,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it 

Pigott,   and    let    me   try  to  cheer  was  hard  to  spoil  sport,   followed 

Miss  Grant  up  a  little.**  him.      Whereupon    Mrs    M^Rilli^ 

"  I  can*t  say  you  look  too  cheer-  seeing  her  dispositions  for  the  mo- 
ful  yourself,  Bertrand.  Docs  he,  mcnt  perfect,  rose  and  followed 
Miss  Grant  V**  them.  Whereupon  Bertrand,  mag- 
Miss  Grant  here  drew  their  at-  netised  by  Ioto  and  jealousy,  at 
tcntioa,  with  a  good  deal  of  anima-  once  mored  back  to  her  vacant 
tion,  to  a  porpoise  which  was  mak-  place.  Whereupon — ^but  it  would 
ing  merry  in  the  offing.  be    endless  to  follow   the  Tarioos 

^^  If  you  were  to  sing  now.  Miss  permutations,   the  various  manoeu- 

Grant,**   continued  Bertrand,   when  vres,  checks,  and  counter-checks,  ol 

the  porpoise  was  disposed  of,  "  it  which  this  deck  was  the  scene  with- 

would  bo  quite  perfect      I  never  out    interruption,    till    the    anchor 

hear  you  sing  now ;  why  is  it  ?**  dropped    in    Aberloma    Bay.     "  K 

"  I  really  don*t  know,  Mr.  Cam-  there  ^as  only  another  fellow  here 

eron ;  perhaps  you  don*t  ask  me  to  to  bet  with  on  the  moves,  it  would 

sing ;   perhaps   I  don*t  offer ;    per-  be  jolly  enough,'*  was  Pigott's  ver- 

haps  we  are  all  too  much  occupied  diet 

with  other  matters — shooting,  and  They  had  been  coasting  along  for 

so  on.**                                              -  miles  close  to  the  shore,  on  the  very 

*^  Will  you  sing  to-day,  after  lun-  margin  of  which  gaunt  and  tredeas 

cheon?**  mountains  rested  their  rugged  feet, 

^^  r  never  sing  in  the  open  air.**  with  nothing  for  miles  to  break  the 

*^  Oh,     Miss     Grant  I     not    even  monotony  of  the  landscape ;  and  so, 

*  The  VVatcr-Spirit  ?  *  **  when    they  rounded    a   point  and 

Morna   replied,  deeply   blushing,  turned  into  the   sequestered  little 

*^  Never  before  an  audience,  and  not  bay  of  Aberloma,  the  beauty  of  the 

again  even  to  one  auditor :  it  is  bad  scene  which  burst  upon  them  was 

for  the  voice,  you  know,'*  she  added,  enhanced  by  contrast  and  snrprise. 

after  a  pause.  No  contrast  could  be  greater,  whan- 

All  this  time  the  plungings  and  nelled  in  a  profound  gorge  that  deft 

buckings    of    the    little    ship    told  the  mountams  with  its  piny  depth, 

that  the  steersman*s  attention  was  and  revealed  far  away  back  a  nsta 

not  given  to  the  matter  in  his  hand  ;  of  cultivated    uplands  and  wftTing 

and,   indeed,   I)uncanson*s   burning  trees,  the  Loma  came  and  delirerea 

eyes  were  fastened  on  the  group  of  its  sparkling  waters  to  the  Iniy ;  the 

which  Morna  was  the  centre.     He  embouchure  overlooked  on  one  sidfl^ 

^ould  not  distinguish  what  was  being  as  £ila  had    described  it^  by  the 
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weird  old  ruin,  and  on  the  other  by  "it  would  appear  perfect  to  me  with 

the    airy   elegance   of    the    modem  half  its  charms." 

house ;  the  one  perched  on  a  grim  "  Look,  Miss  Eila,"  said  Tainsh ; 

cliff  descending  sheerly  precipitous  "  look  at  that  lowest  terrace ;  that's 

to   the   bay,  the  other  nestling  on  my  doing — I  made  it  without  con- 

the  highest  of  a  succession  of  ter-  suiting  Sir  Roland." 

races  that  sloped  down  with  gently-  "  It  must  have  looked  unfinished 

decreasing    acclivities,     and     made  without  it,  I  think." 

their  way  to  the  sea  amid  a  triumph  "  Just    that ;   it  did.     I   think   T 

of  flowers  and  foliage.     On  one  side,  have  got  the  place  in  fair  order  now ; 

Nature,  all  unkempt  and  stem,  hold-  but  I  suspect  Fll  have  to  cut  down 

ing  in  her  brawny  arms  the  rugged  a  lot  of  these  old  trees  on  the  other 

relic   of   the   days   of  old ;   on   the  side.'* 

other,    Art    smiling    up    from    her  Tainsh,   speaking  as    the    factor, 

achievements,  and,  as  if  half  in  awe,  adopted    an    especially  proprietary 

half  in  derision,  opposing  the  Beau-  tone,  intended  to  jar  upon  and  snub 

tif  ul  to  the  Sublime,  and  the  Present  Bertrand,  who  said — 

to  the  Past.     There  was  everything  "  Pray  don't  «ut  any  of  the  wood 

about  it  to  touch  and  awaken  Ber-  on  that  side.     I  am  sure  Sir  Roland 

trandV  poetical   instincts.     He  was  would  not  approve.     It  would  spoil 

gazing  for  the  first  time   upon   the  the  place." 

home  of  his  forefathers — those  he-  "Well,  you  see,  if  I  get  carte- 
roic  ancestors,  those  mighty  men  hlanche  I  must  use  my  own  dis- 
of  valour,  whose  deeds  were  en-  cretion ;  when  Sir  Roland  intrusts 
graved  on  his  memory,  who  lived  you  with  these  matters,  of  course  I 
in  his  day-dreams  as  "  blameless  will  listen  to  your  opinion." 
knights,"  whose  spotless  escutcheon  "  You  never  got  carte-hlunche  to 
was  to  be  a  lamp  to  his  path  and  a  the  extent  you  propose  to  go.  I  pro- 
light  to  his  feet  as  he  travelled  up  test  against  yoiu*  touching  the  wood 
the  chivalrous  ascent  to  glory.  on  that  side.     I-  warn   you  not   to 

There  was  a  picturesqueness  in  do  it.     And  I  shall  write  to  Sir  Ro- 

his  own  situation  too,  thus  standing  land." 

for  the  first  time  before  the  shrine  Then  for  a  second  or  two  the  ri- 

of    his    hero-worship,    that    under  vals  glared  at  each  other  in  silence, 

other    circumstances    would    have  "  I  vow  it  puts  me  monstrously  in 

entirely     captivated     his     romantic  mind  of  Tilly  wheesle — it  always  did," 

imagination  ;    and,  even  as   it  was,  cried  Mrs.  M^Killop  to  Pigott 

the    first    sight  of    that    venerable  "  I  would  pull  down  that  rickety 

tower  made  his  heart  swell  and  his  old  ruin,"  said  Duncanson,  "  and  add 

brain  begin  to  teem  with  troops  of  another  story  to  the  new  house ;  it 

thick-coming  fancies  ;   but  £ila  was  does  not  seem  big  enough  for  a  gen- 

by  his  side,  and,  at  the  sound  of  her  tleman  to  live  in." 

voice,    his    ancestors    went    quietly  "  You  would  make  it  look  like  a 

back  to  sleep  in  their  vault  in  the  cotton-mill  if    you  did,"  remarked 

kirk  of  Aberlorna.  Pigott ;  "  which  would  be  all  very 

"  Did    I   describe  it  well  ?    is  it  well  for  the  residence  of  a  cotton 

not  beautiful  ?"  said    the    enchant-  lord,  but  not  of  a  gentleman." 

ress.  And    when    every  one  had  pro- 

"  It  is  indeed  beautiful ;  but  as  I  nounced  upon  the  subject  after  his 

should  always  associate  it  with  your  kind,    the    disembarkation    began  ; 

description — with  the  sound  of  your  and  here  matters  so  fell  out — ^what 

voice,"  he  added,  dropping  his  own,  between  Tainsh's  tenacity,  and  Mrs; 
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M^Killop's  astuteness,  and  Duncan-  dingey  had  disappeared;  and  that 

son's  control  of  the  situation — that  they  had  no  meana  of  crossing  the 

the  boat,  on  its  first  trip,  conveyed  stream  at  that  point  to  rejoin  them. 

Eila,  Tainsh,  and  the  commissariat  ^^  It  is  most  provoking,"  said  Eila ; 

to  land.     On  arriving  there,  it  was,  "  we  shall  be  obliged  to  climb  aU  the 

according  to  arrangement,  run  ashore  way  up  by  the  old>cadtle  and  reach 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  stream,  them  by  the  bridge." 

and  there  the  butler  and  the  provi-  But  Tainsh*8  heart  beat  high  with 

sions  were  landed ;  but  Eila,  express-  joy  and  excitement     He  blessed  the 

ing  a  wish  to  get  an  upward  view  of  absence  of  the  dinghy,  he  blessed  flie 

the  ruin  from  the  foot  of  the  clifi^  intervening  Loma,   he  blessed  the 

she  and  Mr.  Tainsh  were  landed  on  length  of  the  ascent     He  felt  that 

the  other  side ;  and  the  dingey  went  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  he 

back  and  performed  its  two  other  was  not  the  man  to  let  it  slip.     And 

trips,  landing  its  passcngera  succes-  thus  while  Bertrand  was  tearing  like 

sively  on   the  left  bank,  and,  that  a  maniac  up  the  ascent  on  the  other 

accomplished,  returning  to  the  yacht  side,  straining  anxious  eyes  to  set  a 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  when  Eila  glimpse  of  the  bewitchcr,  behold  hw 

had  satisfied  herself  with  the  view,  slowly  climbing   the  reverse  bank, 

and  she  and  Tainsh  returned  to  the  undisputedly  in  the  hands  of  the 

bank  of  the  stream,  they  found  that  Philistine,  and  that  Philistine  qoita 

the  party  had  gone  away  inland,  be-  alive  to  his  advantage  and  determiii- 

licving  them  to  bo  in  front ;  that  the  ed  to  make  the  best  of  it 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The    path  which  led  up  to  the  proposals  a  kneeling  scene  was  di 

old  castle  proved  to  bo  both  narrow  riffueur,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 

and  stoop,  circumstances  which  en-  this  he  might  perhaps  have  sailed 

forced  a  slow  rate  of  progress  on  the  the  opportunity  of    one    of    Eila*i 

climbers,    and    at    the    same  time  halts  to  plunge  in  medioB  re$.     Bat 

made  it  expedient  that  one  should  how  kneel  and  employ  proper  ora- 

precede  the  other.     This  was  most  torical    action   on  a    narrow    shelf 

tantalising  to  Mr.  Tainsh,  who  felt  overhanging    a  precipice  of    many 

that  in  such  a  position  it  was  im-  hundred   feet?    It  was    not  to  be 

possible  for  him  to  say  what  he  had  thought  of  ;  and  so  he  plodded  afbsr 

to  say — what  he  had  quite  resolved  Eila  in  silent  impatienccL  scanning 

to  say — and  that  golden  moments  with  anxious  eyes,  now  the  summit 

were  slipping  by  perhaps  to  leave  of   th^  cliff,  now  the  other  side  of 

an  insuflicient  margin  of  time,  when  the  glen  where  ho  knew  the  paitj 

they  h:id  reached  the  summit,  before  would  be  in  quest  of  them, 

an    interruption  took  place,     \7ith  At  length  the  ascent  wa.s  achieredi 

feverish  irritation,  therefore,  he  ob-  and  Eila  accepted  Mr.  Tainsh's  sag* 

served    the   leisurely  way  in  which  gostion  that  they  should  sit  down 

Eila  conducted  the  march,  pausing  and  rest  awhile, 

now  and  then  to  comment  upon  the  Behold  them,  then,   seated  on  a 

scenery,  but  making  no  remark  that  small  tablet  of  rock,  facing  the  sea, 

could  in  any  way  form  a  basis  for  shadowed  by  the  umbrage  of  the 

the  commencement  of  his  operations,  venerable  oaks,  and  with  ^niple  room 

Tainsh,  by  the  by,  hiid  a  Vague  and  verge  enough  for  Mr.  TiUnsh  to 

notion   that    in    all    well-regulated  kneel,  oratorise,  stand  oa  his  head, 
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and  be  as  ridiculous  and  acrobatic  artist — no  poet  either;  but  certain 

as  he  pleased.  feelings,  they  say,  make  poets  of  the 

*'Just  the  place  for  it,"  thought  dullest  of  mankind." 

Tainsh ;  "  here  goes  T'  and  then  he  **  Fine    scenery  has  made  many 

began, — "Miss  M'Killop,  in  a  scene  poets,  I  believe." 

like  this — in  scenery  like  this,  the  "And    female    loveliness,     Miss 

heart  of  man  is  naturally  elevated."  M*Killop." 

Here  he  paused.  "  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  it  is,"  replied  "  Yes ;  and  under  the  influence 
Eila ;  "  there  i^  something  about  the  of  the  two  combined,  as  I  am  at  this 
antique  that  is  very  inspiring,  and  moment,  he  would  indeed  be  pro- 
there  is  something  in  this  grand  pros-  saic  who  did  not  feel  some  poetical 
pect — in  these  lights  and   shadows  inspiration." 

on  the  sea,  in  these  sombre  woods  "  Suppose  you  write  some  ver^s  ; 

and  rugged  cliffs — that  does,  as  you  I  pronuse  to  keep  perfectly  quiet" 

say,    elevate  the   heart      The    odd  "That  is  exactly  what    I    don't 

thing  is  that  Sir  Roland  does  not  wish.       No,    I    wUl    not — I    could 

appreciate  the  place.     I  suspect  Mr.  never — express  in  writing  what    I 

Cameron  will,  when  he  succeeds  to  feel  at  this  moment" 

it ;  he  will  succeed  to  it,  of  course  ?"  "  What  is  that  sea-gull  about  ?" 

"  Yes,"   stammered   Tainsh,    "  oh  exclaimed  Eila,  with  great  camest- 

yes ;    humanly  speaking,  he  will —  ness,  pointing  to  a  bird  w'nich  was 

that  is,  I  suspect  so,   if  his  uncle  fishing  in   the  bay  below.     Tainsh 

doesn't  marry."  smothered  an  uncivil  remark  about 

"  But  then  he  is  so  old."  the  gull,  and  went  on  poetically,  "  I 

"  Yes,   he  is  elderly,   of  course,  sometimes  wish  I  had  the  wings  of  a 

Sitting   in   scenes    like  these.    Miss  bird." 

Eila,  with  the  heart  thus  elevated,  "I  would  I  were  a  bird,"  hum- 

my  brain  at  this  moment  becomes  med  Eila,  gaily,  adding,   "  Are  you 

dizzy."  fond  of  the  Christy  Minstrels  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  pray  let  us  sit  farther  Her  sudden   levity  rather  baffled 

back  ;  some  people,  L  know,  cannot  Mr.  Tainsh*s  earnestness, 

bear  to  be  near  a  precipice.     I  don't  "  No — yes — they  are    very    good 

understiind  the  feeling  myself.    You  —  sometimes.       That    bird    down 

feel  inclined  to  throw  yourself  over,  there,"   he  continued,    "  is  happier 

don't  you  V  and  she  rose  as  if  to  than  I  am.  Miss  Eila.     He  has  his 

change  her  position.  hunger,  and  he  satisfies  it     I,  too^ 

"  Please    sit    still.    Miss     M*Kil-    have  my  hunger " 

lop;  it  was  of  a  mental  dizziness  I  "Oh,    then,"    cried    Eila,    "pray 

spoke."  don't  let  us  stay  any  longer  here  I    I 

"  Oh !    nothing    to    do  with  the  am  quite  rested ;  and  besides  I  am 

precipice  V"  beginning  to  feel  hungry  too,  so  let 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  that  preci-  us  go  and  look  for  the  luncheon ;  it 
pice  at  all.  My  brain,  as  I  was  won't  come  to  us,  I  suspect  After 
going  to  say,  becomes  dizzy — beauty  all,  that  bird  has  inspired  you  with 
thrilling  it  in  all  its  fibres — beauty  an  idea  much  more  useful  tnan  poet- 
intoxicating,  bewildering "  ical  images." 

*'  You  are  quite  a  poet,  Mr.  Tainsh ;  "  Ah  I  do  not  misinterpret  me ;   I 

if  you  are  also  an  artist,  I  wish  you  spoke  of  a  hunger  of  the  soul." 

would  sketch  the  bay  for  me.     I  "Really,    Mr.   Tainsh,    you    mix 

have  everything  here ;  will  you?'*  yoiu*    metaphors,   your  prose,    and 

"  1  am  sorry  I  cannot.     I  am  no  your  poetry  so  strongely,  that  you 
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are  a  little  incomprchensiblo.     You  not  suspect — understand  this  before  f 

want  to  throw  yourself  over  a  pre-  You  are  the  last  person   I   should 

cipicc,  you  want  to  fly  away  with  have  expected  to  profess  such  senti- 

tho  bird's  wings,  and  then  you  waiit  ments ;  but  my  suiprise  is  nothing 

to  cat  his  dinner,  and  then — then —  to  the  pain  and  regret  I  feel  for  ha.Y- 

what  is  it  next  ?"  ing  misunderstood  you,  for  hftTiDg 

The  next  step  came  unexpectedly    perhaps  mis " 

enough,  for,  at  this  rather  inoppor-  *^  Say  no  more  on  that  head,  Eila, 
tunc  juncture,  Mr.  Tainsh  put  an  end  only  answer  me  this :  may  I  hope- 
to  all  further  doubt  or  skirmishing  that  my  love  is  not  utterly   unre- 
by  plunging  down  upon  his  knees  in  quited  ? 
front  of  Eila.  Eila's  answer  was,   "  Oh  no,  no, 

**  Eila !   I  love,  I  adore  you !"  he  Mr.  Tainsh  I  you  have  been  deceiyiog 

exclsiimed,  clasping  his  hands,  and  yourself  as  to  my  sentiments." 

bending  forward  ip  the  attitude  ac-  I/.B. — Double  negatiyes  ought  to 

ccptcd  on  the  stage  as  that  of  the  be  avoided  when  a  qlear  understand- 

shipwreckcd    mariner    just  washed  ing  is  really  desired, 

ashore  by  the  "  f er-endly  billows."  "  On  the  contranr,   Eila,   I   haye 

A  quick  gleam  of  some  emotion  read  your  heart;   i  haye  often  felt 

passed  across   the  lady's  face,  and  that  it  was  mine.    Doubts  and  fears 

there  was  a  sudden  compression  of  have  arisen  at  times,  but   I  foiget 

the    lips    which    might    have    indi-  them  all  in  the  supreme  happiness 

cated   suppressed  mirth  under  cir-  of  this  avowal — all — alL" 

cuinstanccs  of  less  solemn  interest  *^  Oh !  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Tainsh ;  I 

In  an  instant,  however,   and  what-    can  never  forgive  myself ^** 

ever  the   emotion  may  have  been,  *^  Banish    all    such    regrets    and 

her  face  was  composed  into  an  ex-  recriminations,   adorable  Eila,  as  I 

pression   of    grief   and  compassion,  banish    the    recollection    of    thera; 

Her    beautiful    eyes    were    opened  and  now  you  know  me  in  my  troe 

wide,     and    gazed    on    her    suitor  character  as  your  lover,  let  us  resign 

through  a  sudden  mist  of  impending  ourselves  to  the  joy  of  the  moment 

tears.  Give  free  play  to  your  affection;  be- 

'*  Kise,  Mr.  Tainsh  !"  she  cried —  lieve  me  it  is  requited  fourfold. 
*risc  up ;  it  is  unworthy  of  you  or  of  He  showed  symptoms  of  abandon- 
any  man  to  kneel  before  a  silly  girl  ing  the  attitude  of  the  mariner  for 
like  me."  one  of  a  more  aggressive  description, 

*^  I  will  not  rise,"   cried  Tainsh,  but  Eila  started  back  with  so  much 

recklessly,    *^  until    you    grant    the  vivacity  that  he  subsided  into  his 

prayer  of  my  heart.     Give  me,  oh,  nautical  pose  again,  while  she  cried, 

give  me  what  a  thousand  words,  a  ^^If  you  will  always  interrupt  and 

thousand  looks,   a  thousand   other  misunderstand  me,   how  can  I  set 

symptoms,  lead  me  to  hope  that  I  you  right,  Mr.  Tainsh  ?  You  are  only 

may — I  must — have ! — give  me  the  aggravating  my  pain  and  yoor  own 

verbal  assurance  of  your  love."  by  prolonging  tnis  scene.     Under- 

*^Mr.  Tainsh,  is  it  possible  you  stand  me  once  for  idl,  when  I  sar 

are  in  earnest,  or  this  only  a  plea-  that  you  have  mistaken  my  senti- 

santry — an  ill-judged   one,    I  must  ments    as  entirely  as  I  appear  to 

say,  or V"  have    misunderstood   yotnrs.     Mine 

'^  I  am  as  solonmly  in  earnest  as  have  all  along  been  those  of  ainem 

a  man  can  be  whose  whole  happiness  friendship  and  respect,  bat  notiinig 

is  hanging  on  a  word."  morjQ ;    and    my    regret,    mj  deep 

^*  Why  did  I  not  see — why  did  I  regret,    is,   that   my   manner^- too 
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familiar  and  intimate  perhaps — may  sarj  to  let  the  heart  discover  how  it 

have    led   you   to     interpret    them  stands.     So  take  till  to-morrow,  and 

otherwise."  answer  me  then.     I  am  not  afraid 

*' Which  of  us  is  dreaming?"  said  to  let  you  analyse  your  feelings — to 

Tainsh,    hazily,  passing    his    hand  let  you  investigate   this  liking,  this 

across  his  forehead.  esteem,  this  respect." 

**  Ah  !  dear  Mr.  Tainsh,"  said  Eila,  "  To-morrow  my  answer    would 

in  a  tone  of  infinite  gentleness  and  bp  exactly  the  same — that  our  union 

sympathy,  "  it   grieves    me  to    the  is  impossible." 

heart  to  see  you  so  distressed,  and  "No  doubt  it  appears  so  to  you 

for  such  an  unworthy  cause.     Look  now;  take  a  week,  then." 

on  this  —  this  fancy  for    me    as    a  "  It  would  be  useless." 

dream ;  and  may  you  find  happiness  "  A  month — a  year." 

from   some  better  and    more    sub-  "  I  tell  you  once  for  all    that  a 

stantial  cause."  century  would  not    alter  my  deci- 

"It  is  all    dark   and    incompre-  sion." 

hensible    to    me,"    murmured    Mr.  "  You  deceive   yourself,  you    de- 

Tainsh,  who  indeed  appeared  to  be  ceive  yourself,   believe  me  I"   cried 

in  a  state  of  complete  bewilderment.  Mr.  Tainsh,  in  the  same  tone  of  supo- 

*'Am  I  to  understand  that  you  do  rior  intelligence.     "Now,  before  wo 

not  love  me  ?"  part,   let  me  hear  you  say,  'Alex- 

*'  I  greatly   like,    esteem,   respect  ander,  my  feelings  are  perplexed ; 

you,  Mr.  Tainsh,  as  a  valued  friend."  I  will  examine  them  honestly,  how- 

"  But  as  a  lover  you  spurn,  reject,  ever,  and  see  whether   this   liking, 

despise  me  ?"  this    esteem,    this    respect,  do    not 

*'Not  so;  you    put  harsh  words  amount,  after  all,   to    love.      Alex- 

into  my   mouth ;   it  is  not  fair.     I  ander,  I  will  try  to  love  you.' " 

say  nothing  of  the  sort ;  all  I  say  is        "  Mr.  Tainsh " 

that  our  union  is  impossible."  "  Alexander,"       substituted     the 

"  The  feelings  you  have  named,"  factor, 
cried  Tainsh,  again  lighted  up  with  Eila  was  too  angry,  by  this 
hope,  '^what  are  they  but  the  time,  to  laugh  at  the  uncouth  tena- 
elements  of  which  love  is  made  up  ?  city  displayed  by  her  lover,  and  the 
It  is  you,  behcve  me,  Eila,  who  perverse  incredulity  with  which  he 
have  deceived  yourself ;  with  such  received  all  her  assurances  of  indif- 
fcelings  as  you  express,  our  union  ference;  and  grievous  though  it 
is  not  impossible,  but  the  contrary,  may  be  to  a  certain  school  of  ladies, 
Do  not  finally  cheat  your  heart  of  whose  idiosyncrasies  in  this  re- 
Marry  me,  Eila,  and  take  my  word  spect  Eila  certainly  partook,  to 
for  it  that  your  affection  will  be  abridge  the  feline  joy  of  torturing 
given  with  your  hand."  their  victims  with    alternations   of 

"  Mr.  Tainsh,  it    appears    to  me  fear  and   hope,  and  to  part  finally 

that  you  pretend  to  know  more  of  with  even  an  indifferent  or  distaste- 

my  feelings  than  I  do  myself."  ful  lover — grievous  though  this  may 

'^In   this  case  I  am  certain  that  have  been   to   her,  her  indignation 

it   is  so.     I  am    led  to  understand  forced  her  to    make   the    sacrifice, 

that  the  hurry  and  surprise  attend-  *  Fortunate  for  all    parties,  for  other- 

ing  such  proposals  are  so  'confusing  wise  the  discussion  might  have  been 

to  the  recipient  that  they  are  often  going  on  to  this  hoar ;  it  is  certain 

mechanically  refused,  and  love  and  that  Tainsh's  kneecaps  (he  was  still 

happiness  sacrificed   for    ever.      A  kneeling)    would   have  given    way 

little  self-examination  is  often  noces-  sooner  than  his  residute  determina- 
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lion  to  believe  in  Eila^s  love,  or  at  at     The  gamo  jou  have  been  plaj- 

Icast  to  argue  her  into  a  belief  of  it  ing  is  not  one  a  friend  would  tuiTe 

*^Mr.  Tainsh,"  cried  the  young  played.  You  haye  been  using  me 
lady,  "  I  will  not  be  treated  like  a  — thaf  s  about  it — ^for  your  own  pur- 
child  ;  and  as  ydu  will  not  bring  poses ;  and  if  they  were  gained, 
this  singular  conversation  to  a  close,  what  were  my  feelings  to  you  ?  The 
I  must  do  so  by  leaving  you.  I  whole  thing  is  clear  to  me  now :  -I 
con  no  longer  endure  it  I  think  I  remember  who  has  been  danghng 
have  spoken  as  plainly  as  considera-  about  you.  You  have  shown  great 
tion  for  your  feelings  would  allow  skill ;  you  have  thrown  dust  in  my 
me  ;  I  must  say  you  show  little  eyes  very  successfully ;  you  must  be 
delicacy  or  consideration  for  mine ;  a  practised  hand  at  a  double  gam& 
and  now  I  shall  leave  you ;  not  And  that  other  fool — ^his  attentioiia 
another  word,  I  beg  "  (as  Tainsh  was  were  distasteful  too,  perhaps  f  Oh 
about  to  speak)  ;  ^^  my  answer  is  per-  no,  that  won't  do.  He  is  to  oe  some- 
fcctly  final  and  distinct,  and,  if  you  thing  more  than  a  friend,  I  should 
will  have  it  broadly,,  it  is  ^  No. ' ''  say ;  and  I  have  been  used,  to  bring 
Hereupon  Mr.  Tainsh  rose  swiftly  him  up  to  the  scratdi.  I  shall  fed 
to  his  feet  He  had  been  unused  shame  to  my  dying  day  that  I  haTe 
to  failure  in  his  undertakings ;  his  been  tricked  and  played  with,  all  to 
creed  was,  that  energy,  tenacity,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  vain  shallow- 
power  of  will  are  irresistible  forces ;  hearted  girL  Well,  I  wish  you  joy 
an  admirable  creed  in  most  depart-  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Cameron.  Perhaps 
inents  of  human  endeavour,  but  you  would  like  to  get  a  little  prirate 
Tainsh  was  testing  its  soundness  in  intelligence  about  the  estate  before 
one  perfectly  unfamiliar  to  him — in  you  finally  decide  whether  he  is  to 
one  where  axioms  are  impossible,  be  a  friend  or — ^what  shall  I  say  f— 
where  analogy  fails,  and  where  even  a  speculation  ?  One  can  never  be 
very  special  experience  is  quite  an  too  careful  in  money  transactiona.'' 
unreliable  guide.  It  is  questionable  Mr.  Tainsh  spoke  with  so  much 
whether  the  disappointment  of  his  energy  that  Ella  had  not  a  chance 
hopes  as  a  lover  was  anything  like  of  interrupting  him  till  he  paused 
so  poignant  a  feeling  as  the  convic-  for  sheer  lack  of  breath ;  nor  could 
tion  that  he  had  been  foiled  in  a  she  make  her  escape,  for  he  stood 
purpose  which  he  had  dclijj^rately  in  front  of  her,  barring  the  path, 
set  himself  to  compass.  The  two  with  vehement  gesticulations.  Jfow, 
combined  certainly  worked  him  into  however,  with  flashing  eyoa,  in  whidi 
a  state  of  complete  exasperation ;  tears,  from  no  tender  fountain,  trem- 
and  he  now  addressed  Lila  in  a  bled,  and  in  a  voice  that  shooi  with 
strain  of  veliemcnt  recrimination,  passion,  she  replied — 
betraying  all  the  coarseness  of  mind  *^  I,  too,  shall  feel  shame  to  my 
and  vulgarity  of  manner  which  even,  dying  day  that  I  have  admitted  to 
imder  favourable  circumstances,  re-  any  kind  of  intimacy  such  a— Bneh 
vealed  themselves  through  a  veneer-  a  person  as  you  are— capeble  of 
ing  of  better  things.  using  such  lanffuage  to  a  ladj— to 

**Then,"  he  cried,  **I  have  been  any    woman.       Your    Tulparity,  of 

duped  and  l>efooled  1    What  have  all  tourse,  I  have  known  aU  i£>ng;  that 

these  soft  looks  and  sweet  speeches  one  could  forgive,  for  it  was  your 

been  ?    So  many  frauds  and  false-  birthright      But  this  dastardly  in- 

hoods.     Don't  try  to  humbug  me  science I  wonder   yen   aoB*t 

with  this  trash  about  friendship.     It  strike  me ;   it  would  not  be  at  all 

was  not  friendship  you  were  playing  more   insulting   or   more  immai^y 
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than  your  words.     And  now  let  me  on,  and  try  not  to  look  so  utterly 

pass,   sir.      I    presume,   since    you  ridiculous. 

have  not  struck  me,  that  you  will  Now  when  a  man  feels  himself  to 

not  venture  to  detain  me  by  force,"  be  loolfinff  utterly  ridiculous,  it  does 

for  Mr.  Tainsh,  with  his  arms  ex-  not  usuauy  mend  matters  to  assure 

tended  to  give  oratorical  action  Id  him  that  such  is  the  case,  or  to  beg 

some  new  diatribe,  looked  as  though  him  to  assume  a  different  appear- 

he  were  attempting  to  pen  her  in  ance;   and  the  device  was,  in  this 

to    the    platform   where    they  had  instance,  decidedly  unsuccessful    In 

been   seated.     Thus  were  the  two  his  then  exasperated  state,  nothing 

confronting  each  other ;  Tainsh  pale  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 

with  passion,  his  eyes  dilated,  his  (from  ridicule)  would  have  induced 

uncovered  head  (for    his    hat    had  Mr.  Tainsh  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 

f alien  off  at    the    kneeling    scene)  tion  of  Eila^s ;  but  it  did :  and  thus, 

thrust  forward  as  if  to  accelerate  his  being  discov^:^  in  the  attitude  of 

fierce  utterance,  and  his  arms  wildly  a  spread-eagle — a  peculiar   one,   to 

brandished  in  the  air ;  Eila,  on  the  say  the  least  of  it,  in  which  to  carry 

other  hand,  haughty  and  erect,  her  on  a  qu\et  tSte-drtSti — ^his  method  of 

beautiful  eyes  blazing  through  indig-  appearing  more  easy  and  natural  was 

nant  tears,  and  one  hand  slightly  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  the  gorged 

moved  with  a  contemptuous  gesture ;  vulture  attempting  to  rise  from  the 

— ^thus  were  they  confronting  each  earth,   with  the    slow  and   solemn 

other,    when,    on    a    ledge    above,  wing-flapping  action  appropriate  to 

suddenly  appeared  four  spectators,  that  bira  and  to  tiie  effort ;  looking 

These  were  Mrs.  M^Killop,  Moma,  up,  the  while,  at  the  new  arrivals 

Bertrand,     and    Duncanson.       The  with  what  was  intended  for  an  easy 

respective  attitudes   of    the  couple  smile,  but  which,  if  it  could  have 

below  were  observed  by  this  group ;  been  set  up  to  auction  as  a  dramatic 

and  although  it  was  but  for  an  m-  scowl,   would  have  fetched  a  long 

stant,  and  although  the  accents  in  price  in  the  profession.   Thus  scowl- 

which  their  dialogue  was  being  con-  mg  and  flappii^  he  made  his  way 

ducted  were  but  indistinctly  heard,  to  his  hat^  and  put  it  on  with  a 

Mrs.  M^Killop  instantly  grasped  the  ferocious  jauntiness;    and  if   ever 

real  state  of  the  case,  and  instantly  there  had  been  a  chance  of  the  scene 

raised  her  voice  to  warn  those  below  passing  off  as  a  commonplace  tab- 

that  they  were  observed.  leau  in  a  commonplace   interview, 

''Eila!  Eila!  Eila!"  poor  Tainsh's  efforts  not  ''to  look 

Eila  looked  quickly  up;  her  self-  utterly  ridiculous"  would  have  ea- 

possession  returned  on  tne  moment;  tirelr  annihilated  it 

she  softened  her  attitude  off  at  once  The  hat  reclaimed,  th^  joined  the 

into  one  of  careless  abandon;  and,  party  above,  to  whatu  131a  made  a 

still  looking  up  to  the  party  above,  statement  purporting  .to  detail  thdr 

rapidly  whisp^*ed  to  Tainsh,  almost  proceedings,  wd  involving  quite  an 

below  her  breath, —  interesting  prieU  of  a  &le  which 

"For  your  own  sake,   I   should  Mr.  Tdnsn  was  represented  (much 

recommend  you  to  help  me  to  pass  to  his  surprisei)  to  have  told  with 

this  off  as  if  there  was  nothine  in  great  spirit  and  appropriate  action, 

it"    Then  raising  her  voice :  "  Ah !  resultii^  in  his'  hauess  condition  at 

you  have  found  us  at  last ;  wo  were  its  close.    Then  they  all  turned  in 

just  on  the  point  of  starting  to  look  quest  of  the  luncheon,  which  was 

for  you.''    Then,  again  in  a  whis-  found  not  far  off  under  charge  of 

per,    to    Tainsh  :     "  Put   your    hat  the  butler,  who,  with  Pigott's  assist- 
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ancc,  was    anxiously  compounding  indeed,    returned   in   a   reaMnaUe 

some  cunning  drink  under  tne  green-  time ;  but  their  sodetj  was  neithar 

wood  tree.  amusing   in   itself,    nor    did    thoir 

The  meal  itself  could  not  be  said  arrival  advance  the  momWit  of  da> 
to  pass  off  cheerily.  In  addition  to  parturo.  As  for  the  others,  it  seenoMd 
the  gene  of  one  sullen,  silent^  un-  as  if  they  would  never  come.  In 
happy  presence  (for  Tainsh^s  drama-  vain  were  the  two  gentlemen  de- 
tic  effort  on  the  cliff  was  not  to  be  spatched  to  seek  and  shout  throu|^ 
sustained),  there  was  a  certain  awk-  the  woods ;  and  in  vain  did  Mn. 
ward  restraint  observable  in  the  M'Killop  querulously  call  upon  aome 
rest  of  the  party,  all,  save  the  im-  invisible  power  to  explain  ^^wluiL 
conscious  Pigot^  more  or  less  en-  in  the  name  of  wonder,  they  coidd 
grossed  with  the  episode  which  they  mean "  by  their  prolonged  abaenocL 
had  interrupted.  Eila,  it  is  true,  did  Their  patience  was  welhui^  es- 
her  best,  by  more  than  usual  viva-  hausted,  and  Pigott  was  beginning 
city,  to  keep  things  going,  but  in  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  ftttempt- 
vain.  Curious,  furtive  glances,  now  ing  to  take  up  transport  and  proceed 
at  ^ainsh,  now  at  her,  were  the  only  home  overland,  when  at  iMt  tlie 
reward  of  her  efforts ;  and  the  difQ-  loiterers  did  come,  aU  togethor,  all 
culty  of  coping  with  protracted  and  silent  and  aU  unmoved  by  the  re- 
recurring  pauses  made  her  and  every  proacnful  questions  of  Hieir  friendib 
one  else  thankful  when  the  luncheon  There  was  not  much  time  for  par- 
could,  without  absolute  outrage  to  ley,  however,  as  the  hour  waa  laia^ 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  convivial  and  the  breeze  mi^t  fail ;  so,  wUh- 
occasion,  bo  pronounced  at  an  end.  out  any  of  the  morning^ a  manoBaTna, 

A  stroU  to  see  the  ruins  was  then  the  re-embarkation  was  ^ected  aa 

proposed,  and  they  started  off  en  quickly  as  possible.    In  the  num- 

masse.   That  f ormatiox)^  however,  did  ing,  if  the  party  had  not  been  a  rmj 

not  long  subsist ;  very  soon  the  partv  happy  or  narmoniouB  one^  at  leaat 

was  broken  up  into  couples,  of  which  there  had  been  some  spirit  and  eoeqj 

Tainsh  and  Mrs.  M*Killop  naturaUy  about  it;   but  now  what  had  cobm 

were   one,   Moma   and   JDuncanson  over  them  all  f    Mute  waa  the  boal^ 

another,  while   Eila  found   herself  swain^s  whistle ;  vanished  the 

under  the  escort  of  our  two  friends,  vigour  of  the  conMJx ;  stratagy 

The  adage  that  "  three  is  no  com-  dormant ;  Mrs.  M*Killq>  motm 

pany'*  is  a  sound  one  under  certain  and  even  dumb:  there  were  ncitlMr 

circumstances.      Pigott   thought   it  permutations  nor  oombinationB ;  the 

applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  units  of  the  party  sat  apart;  tlMre 

and  he  very  soon  detached  himself  was   a   gloomy   sileDce.     Bertnnd 

from  his  companions,  returning  to  and  Eila,  indeed,  sat  togntfaer:  nA^ 

the  beach  to  await  the  hour  of  de-  did  they  not  sp^f    Why  waa  Bm^ 

parture  with  what  patience  ho  might  trand  throwing  away  hia  ohaaeMf 

command,  and  very  thankful  for  the  The  sky,  too,  had  turned  leaden  and 

foresight   which    nad   suggested    a  sad,  the  air  cold  and  raw;  and  Iha 

double  ration  of  cigars.     We  are  not  breeze,  now  gusty  and  aquaUifaQnii 

goin^  to  follow  these  several  couples,  whistled  through  the  rigsins  cf  tlie 

or  listen  to   their  conversation  as  **Moma"  with  aluill  Md  anrewiiih 

they  roamed  through  the  woods  and  tones,  as  if  interpretinit  tlia  ipM 

scrambled   among    the    rocks    and  that  reigned  upon  ner  deck 
ruins ;  sufSce  it  for  the  present  to       All  were  reUered  whan  the  MMs 

say  that  Pigotfs  patience  was  sorely  passage  came  to  an  end.     It 

tried.   Mrs.  M'Killop  and  Mr.  Tainsh,  late ;  it  waa  dark ;  no  one 
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anything  to  eat     So  the  ladies  went  Bertrand  betook  themselves  to  their 

to  bed  funereally;  Tainsh  and  Dun-  own  sanctum,  whither  let  us  follow 

canson    repaired    sullenly    to    the  them,  as  to  tne  brightest  and  cheer- 

smoking-room  ;    while   Pigott    a^d  iest  room  ia  the  hou$e. 

CHAPTER   ZYL 

*■'•  I  remarked  this  morning/'  said  *^  Tainsh  I     I  should  like  to  see 

Pigott,  when  they  were  seated  by  the    rofSan     hanged,    drawn,    and 

their  own  fireside, — ^*  I  remarked  this  quartered,"  shouted  Bertrand,  with 

morning,  when    we    were    outward  something  more  even  than  his  old 

bound,  that  everybody  seemed  to  be,  energy. 

in  love  with  everybody,  and  nobody  "  By  all  manner  of  means,"  said 

seemed  to  like  it.     To-night  I  re-  Pigott;  "terque  quaterque,  if  you 

mark  of  the  homeward  voyage,  that  please  ;  and  if  you  like  to  include 

everybody  seemed  to  be  out  of  love  Duncanson,  I  am  with  you  there 

with  everybody,  without  any  hap-  very  espedally.     But  you'll  spare 

pier  results.     What  does  it  all  mean  ?  the  ladies,  I  hope  ?" 

What  has  happened  ?    What  is  it,  **  Don't  be  a  fool.      I  spoke  of 

Bertrand  ?    Has  every  one  gone  mad  Tainsh,  the  scoundrel,  the  villain !" 

but  old  M^Killop  and  I?     You're  "Well,  well,  granted :  Tainsh  be 

one  of  the  dramatis  persona ;  un-  hanged ;  and  what  next  ?"  . 

riddle  me  the  mystery,  if  you  please."  "You've  no  idea  what  a  villain 

"  Well,    Pigott,"    said    Bertrand,  Tainsh  is,  Pigott" 

staring  dreamily  into  the  fire,  "a  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  doesn't 

good  many  things  have  happened  tax   my  imaguiatire   powers    very 

to-day,  I  suspect."  heavily  to  fo.  m  a  conception.    But 

"  A  shrewd  suspicion,  and  I  share  what  has  he  been  doing  r ' 

it ;  but  I  am  self-supporting  in  that  *^  I  think  I  shall  horsewhip  him  ; 


lino.     I  want  something  else,^-ex-  I  think  I  must  horsewhip  him." 

periences — facts,  at  least     Give  me  **Do;   and  when  yon  are  about 

some."  that  sort  of   things   perhaps,  as  a 

"  I*ra     awfully    happy,    Pigott^'*  special  favour  to  me,  you  wouldn't 

murmured  Bertrand.  mind  licking  Duncanson  too.^ 

"  You  must  be  own  brother  to  **  Fm  not  in  Joke^  I  assure  you.*' 

Mark  Taploy,  then.     A  day  IHce  this  ^''S'o  more  am  I ;  but  what  has 

would  have    tried  even  his  phOo-  Tainsh  been  about  f" 

sophy  beyond  endurance,  I  sho^M  "  That  involves  the  whole  story.** 

say."  "  Confound   the   fellow  t    let  us 

**  Ah  !  you  don't  know,"  Replied  have  the  whole  story,  then." 

Bertrand,  absently  ;  and  then  in  an  •*  Well,  Tainsh   has   grossly   in- 

undertone  to  himself,  "  Oh  I  terqoe,  soHed  Hiss  M^Killop." 

quaterque  beatus  !"  **  No  I" 

Pigott  stared  at  his  friend,  and  "  Grossly." 

exclaimed,     **  Mad,    and    speaking  **  Horrible  I  how  f 

with  tongues !     What  next  ?"  "  Why.  would  ycni  beUeve  it  !'  he 

^^  Terque,  quaterque  beatus  I"  actually  nad  the'  outrageons  inso- 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  you  k>ok  it  lence  to  propose  to  her  to-day.^ 
Are  all  the  rest  of  yon  in  the  same  ^^  Good  heareiJkiL  hccir  Very  shock- 
state  of  death' s-head-and-cross-bones  ingt'the  heart  of  mui  is  desperately 
beatitude?    Tainsh,  for  instance ?"  wicked,  bejrond  a  qnestion." 
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*'  Now,   Pigott,  Fm   not   in    the    upon  Miss  M^Eillop  and  Tainsl^* 

humour  for  trifling."  suddenly.    She  was  looking  like^ 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  who  U  trifling  ?    like  what  the  poets  call  a  Fjrtbon- 

So    Tainsh  proposed,   did  he  ?     I    ess " 

thought  he  would ;  but  Til  lay  short       *'  Yarioty  of  the  sea-serpent,"  in- 
odds  she  didnH  accept  him."  tcrpolated  Pigott  \ 

^*'  Pigott,  do  you  wish  to  insult  "  Silence  I  she  was  looking  as  I 
m^f"  cried  Bertrand,  starting  from  say,  and  he  was  looking  like  the 
his  chair.  yiUain  he  is,  only  foiled,  and  sold, 

^*  Heaven  forbid  I  if  you'll  only  and  exasperated.  I  could  see  with 
tell  me  how  to  avoid  it  To  clear  half  an  eye  that  wo  had  coma  at 
the  atmosphere,  I've  freely  assented  a  serious  crisiis ;  but  it  passed  off 
to  every  proposition  you  have  made  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Sib 
about  Tainsh ;  and  if  you'll  only  showed  such  tact  But  Tainsh 
explain  how  Miss  M^Rillop's  ac-  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  as 
ceptanco  or  refusal  of  him  is  sup-,  as  could  be ;  didn't  you  notice 
posed  to  insult  you,  FlI  take  un-  at  luncheon?  moonmg,  and  ginn 
common  good  care  to  say  the  right  crooked  answers,  and  upsettin 
thing."  things  r 

'^I  don't  wish  to  bo  treated  like       "I  certainly  had  my  auspiGktti." 
a  child."  *^  WeU,  after  lunch*eon,  if  yoa  i 

^^  Oh,  this  is  getting  too  tiresome :  member,  you  joined  her  and  me  lor 
if  you  don't  want  to  be  treated  like  a  bit ;  and  it  wasn't  liyely,  was  it  f* 
a  child,  try  to  speak  like  a  man,  ^*Not  strictly  speaking  lirelj — 
and    lot    us    have  done    with  this    no." 

maundering  nonsense.    Why  should        **  And  then  you  sheered  off  V^    - 
Tainsh's  proposal  be  an  insult  to       **  I  ^  saved  myself,'  as  the  Frenah 
the  lady  ?  and,  in  the  name  of  com-    express  it" 

mon-scnse,  how  could  her  supposed        *^  But,  even  after  you  had  gone^ 
acceptance  be  an  insult  to  you  t  You    she  continued  silent  and  preoeon- 
appear  to  me  to  be  taking  leave  of    pied." 
your  senses  altogether,  Bertrand."  **  I  wasn't  the  bore,  then  f 

**  Of  course  he  might  propose—  '*  Oh  no ;  so  I  said  to  her  fnak- 
although,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  ly,  after  a  while,  *  You  are  nlenti 
consummate  impertinence ;  but  if  Miss  M^Killop,  and  1  fear  aooe- 
you  would,  for  once— only  for  once  thing  has  annoyed  you :  can  I  be  of 
— as  a  special  favour,  allow  me  to  any  use  V  I  mean^  could  I  do 
speak  without  interrupting  me,  I  anything  to— to— do  away  with  hat 
would  explain."  annoyance.      And  she  saidf  *Imi 

*^  Go  on,  then."  annoyed — and   more  than  that- a 

"  Well,-  it  wasn't   so  much  the    great  deal,  for  I  have  been  gfievoua- 
proposal,  as  the  way  he  received  her    \y  insulted ;  but  you  must  not  wk 
answer,  that  was  outntKeous  ;  and    me  about  it,  for  it  is  a  subjecfc  tel 
for  which  I  must  call  him  to  ac-    cannot   possibly  be  diacusaed   W 
.  count"  tween  you  and  me.     Are  yoa  ted 

''  You,  Bertrand  f'  of  ferns  V    But  I  wouldn't  turn  the 

''  Yes,  /,  Pigott"  subject,  and  said,  •  Yoa  nwy  USkmt 

^^  But,  bless  me  I  what  is  it  to  or  not,  as  you  please,  but  I  am  ew- 
you  ?  how  do  you  know  about  it  ?  tain  I  know  who  the  insoltv  Si^  md 
surely  you  weren't  present?  I'll  just  have  the  honour  of  going 

,    "  Ko,    nor    ycft    eaves-dropping,    and  throwing   him   over  the 
Listen  ;  before  luncheon  we  all  came    cipice.'     She  thought  I 
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on  the  instant,  for  she  stopped  and  Eemblo  at  *  the  Garrick '  when  you 

clasped  my  arm  with  both  her  hands,  said  that  just  now  f^ 

and  implored  me,  for  her  sake,  not  Bertrand  was  far  too  much  rap.t 

to  do   so.     What   divine   eyes   she  to  notice  this  calm*  interruption,  and 

has,  to  bo  sure.     Do  you  remember  he  went    on — "  I   offered    her   my 

Madonna  at  Dresden  ?"  heart,  I  offered  her  my  devotion,  1 

"  No,  I  don't ;    go  on  with  your  offered  her  my  life." 

fetor}\"  "  And  she  took  them — all  three  ?!* 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  go  then ;  and  "  Silence  I  how  dare  you  ?  She 
she  said,  *  I  didn't  think  you  were  admitted  that  I  was  not  indifferent 
such  a  Don  Quixote.'  *  I  am  not  a  to  her,  but  that  Tainsh  had  pro- 
Don  Quixote,'  I  replied  ;  *  he  fought  posed  to  her  that  morning,  and  that 
for  and  with  visions,  delusions,  and  when  she  rejected  his  auoacious  and 
phantasies.'  *  And  you  f  she  said,  insulting  proposal,  he  had  employed 
^  And  I,'  I  replied,  *  would  fight  and  language,  reproaches,  insinuations 
would  die  for  you,  who  are  not  a  that  had  almost  overwhelmed  bor. 
vision,  nor  a  delusion,  nor  a  phan-  One  of  these  insinuations  was  so 
tasy.'  ^  I  did  not  dream  that  I  was  painful,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
so  highly  honoured,'  she  answered,  closely  connected  with  my  decla- 
^  I  hope  you  are  not  mocking  me,  ration,  that  she  must  decline,  at 
Miss  M'Killop,'  I  said.  *  Mocking  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  hap- 
you !'  she  cried ;  *  do  you  think  1  piness,  to  receive  that  declaration, 
have  no  gratitude?  You  are  too  *What  was  itf  I  inquired.  And 
good,  too  kind,  to  feel  such  interest  then  she  told  me.  with  such  child- 
in  one  who  is,  after  all,  little  more  like  simplicity,  tnat  this  monster 
than  a  stranger.'  Then,"  said  Ber-  had  actually  insinuated  that  she  bad 
trand,  rising  up  in  the  excitement  been  running  after  me,  and  playing 
of  his  narration, — "  then  I  cried  out  him  to  bring  me  on  I  The  idea  was 
to  her  that  if  she  was  a  stranger  to  so  ludicrous  that  I  fairly  laughed 
me,  so  was  the  heart  that  beat  in  outright  at  it :  that  reassured  her  a 
my  breast — so  was  every  thought  little;  and  then  I  pointed  out  to 
that  passed  through  my  mind — so  her  the  wrong  that  she  would  do  to 
was  every  bright  and  beautiful  thing  us  both  if  she  allowed  the  venom- 
in  nature ;  for  to  me  she  was  the  ous  words  of  a  disappointed  wretch 
soul,  the  divine  inspiring  principle,  like  that  to  separate  two  hearts 
that  lent  them  all  their  life  and  all  which  loved  eacn  other  so  fondly, 
their  enchantment.  *  Mr.  Cameron,'  After  a  long  time  she  agreed  to 
she  said,  looking  deeply  astonished  take  this  view  of  it ;  and  we  had  an 
and  almost  frightened,  for  I  was  hour  toother,  in  which  the  bliss 
carried  away  with, my  excitement—  of  ten  lifetimes  seemed  to  be  con- 
*  what  is  this  ?*     *  It  is  what  men  centrated." 

call   "  Love," '   I  erred :    *  but  that  •*  You're  engaged  to  her,  then  T* 

cannot  describe  it :  for  if  all  the  love  asked  Pigott  as  if  thd  question  was 

that  all  mankind  have  felt  before  a  most  trivial  commonplace. 

were  condensed   into  one  consum-  "  Completely,"  replied  his  friend, 

mate  passion,  it  would  be  tame  and  **  You  take  it  pretty  coolly,  I  must 

cold     indifference    compared    with  say ;  you  don't  seem  to  be.  the  least 

mine  for  you.' "  astonished.'* 

"  Noi;  so  bad — really  not  half  so  "  I  never  am^  you   know  ;    and 

bad  for  a  beginner,"   said    Pigott  even  if  I  ever  was,  t  don^t  thuAk  this 

"  Do    you    know,    Bertrand,    you  would  be  likely  to  astonish  me," 

looked  rather    like  the   picture  of  "  You  foresaw  it  f 
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'^  Rather."  Tainsh.     It  is  clearly  my  part  to 

''Well,   I    didn't;    I   thought  I  call  him  to  account'* 

would  try,  of  course ;  but  as  to  my  *'  Tako  my  advice,  and  let  Tainah 

success,  that  was  all  a  matter  of  alone.'' 

perfect  doubt     I'm  so  utterly  un-  "  Oh  no  ;  I  could  not  sleep  to- 

worUiy  of  her."  night  without  settling  with  him/' 

*'  Humph  1"  ''  The  conqueror,  m  the  hour  of 

''  What     do      you     mean      by  victoxy,  can  afford  to  be  mercifuL" 

*  Humph '  ?"  "  Very  true ;  but,  at  all  events, 

'*  Incipient  bronchitis,  I  fear."  he  is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  oon- 

*'  You  don't  congratulate  me."  ditions  of  his  mercy.     Tainsh  must 

''  I  do."  apologise,  or  come  out,  or  bo.horae- 

**Give  me  your  hand,  and  show  whipped-' 

a  little  heartiness.     Every  one  likes  *'  By    heavens,    Bortrand  1     you 

sympathy  in  such  cases;  don't  be  shoula    have    be«i    an    Irishman. 

an  oyster."  This  is  the  way  you  would  break 

*'  I  am  rather  an  oyster  by  na-  the  news  of  your  betrothal  to  the 

ture,   Bertrand,"    said    Pigott,    giv-  lady's  parents.     Fancy  the  tabUau  I 

ing  his  hand  with,  for  him,  a  good  Hour — midnight ;  scene^the  amok* 

deal  of    kindliness ;    "  but  depend  ing-room.      Yells  are  heard.     Con- 

upon  it,  I  am  not  so  about  your  course  of  old  M'Killop  and  the  ser- 

affairs  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  vants.     Tainsh  discovered,  welteriqg 

happiness  with  all  my  heart"  in  his  blood,  among  heaps  of  broken 

"  And  don't  vou  think  Fm  the  furniture ;  you  dancing  a  war-danoe 

luckiest  dog  in  the  world  ?"  over  him.    Father  of  fiancu  aaks 

"Ahem!     Well — no — scarcely."  what    these    things    mean.       You 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  Pigott  ?"  (brandishing  leg  of  table,  dripninff 

**  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  with  ^tor's  gore)  cxdwn,  '  Behm 

opinion,   you  know.     Now,  I  look  the  miscreant   who    insulted   your 

on   single  blessedness  as  the  hap-  daughter  1 — ^who,  by  the  by,  ia  en- 

picst  state ;   and  therefore  I  can't  gaged  to  me — have  the  goodnoM  to 

look  upon  a  man  qualifying  for  the  have  his  carcass  flune  out  of  doora ; 

other  event  as  the  happiest  of  mor-  and  now,  old  man,  £>r  your  blen- 

tals."  ing  !'    As  a  method  of  entering  a 

*^  Well,  but  my  choice — my Jiancee  family,  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 

— is  she  not  an  angel  ?"  originality." 

"  These  are  the  kind  of  terms,  "  It  is  all  very  fine  to  make  a 

Bertrand,  that  always  make  me  very  joke  of  serious  matters;  easy  enouf^ 

ill ;  please  use  them  to-night  even  too,  for  those  who  have  no  feeliqg; 

as  sparingly  as  possible,  like  a  good  but  I    think  even  you   might  Me 

fellow.     Your  fiancee  is  a  remark-  that  this  is  a  case  where  either  an 

ably  pretty  girl,   and    both   clever  apology,  or  the  usual  altematirei  is 

and  agreeable.     I  know  that ;  but  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  I 

I  haven't  the  remotest  conception  of  am  clearly  the  person  to  demand  or 

what  an  angel  is  like,  any  more  than  to  inflict 

I  have  of  the  Pythoness  you  com-  "  Now,  really,  my  dear  Bertrand, 

pared  her  to  before."  you  are  too  childish.      Slera  oiw 

"  What  a  crotchety,  prosaic  old  the  matter,  at  all  events ;  and  then, 

bird  you  are  I    But  Fve  been  for-  when  you  are  acknowledged  as  IBm 

gettine,  as  well  I  might — though  I  M'KiUop's  betrothed   publicljr,  tou 

have  nardly  realised  my  happiness  may  perhaps   vnth   less   abauroity 

yet — Fve    been    forgetting    about  puU  up  Mr.  Tainsh  I    But,  if  yon 
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take    my  advice,   you  will  let  the  on  the  spot.      Stick  to  your  deci- 

thing  alone,  and  not  make  a  scandal  sion.'* 

— which  is  always  unpleasant  for  a  *'  I  will ;"  and  Bertrand  left  the 

lady.     After  all,  the  man  is  a  Tulgar  room. 

snob.     He  was  bitterly  disappointed,  ^  In     &e     smoking-rootn,      where 

and  he  lost  his  temper — you  don't  Tainsh  and  Duncanson  siit  together, 

know  what  aggravation  he  may  have  the  conversation   did'  not  by    any 

had — and    being    angry,    he    spoke  means  fl6w  so  freely  as  it  had  been 

after  his  kind."  doing  in  the  room  above.     Gloom 

^*  ril  teach  him  to  speak  after  his  and  embarrassment  sat  on  the  coun- 

kind  to  his  own  kind  for  the  fuifeure.  tenances  of  both  gentlemen.    Each, 

Vm    quite    resolved;     and    I'll    go  from    time    to    time,   regarded   the 

down  now,  and  get  it  off  my  mind,  other  with  the  furtive  air  of  a  man 

Though  Eila  did    not  wish  me  to  who  has  a  secret,  who  half  suspects 

throw  him  over  the  precipice,   she  that  his  neighbour  is  cognisftnt  of 

must    clearly    expect   me    to    take  it,  and  who  Is  in  doubt  whether  or 

some  stops  in  the  matter.     No  girl  not  it  would  be  better*  to  abandon 

of   spirit  could  allow  such  an  out-  reserve  and  make  a  confidant,    as 

rage  to  pass."  the  less  •  of  two  evils.     Tainsh,   as 

'^You  had  better  let  me  go  for  we  have  seen,  had  good  reason  for 

you,  then/   suggested  Pigot^    *'  if  this  feeling.     His  exhibition  on  the 

you  must  act  in  the  matter."  cliff  would  not  bear  reflecting  upon ; 

*^  That  would  not  do  at  pres€nl  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more' 

If   further  steps  are   necessary,   I  he  feared  that  his  appearance,  ges- 

shall,  of  course,  ^ave  to  ask  for  your  tures,  and    subsequent   demeanour 

assistance  ;  and  now  Fm  off.''  must  have  revealed  to  all  observers 

**  Well,"    said    Pigott,     "  if    you  the  story  of  his  humiliation.    Tainsh 

will  be  an  idiot,  at  all  events  pro-  had  good  reason  ; — but  Ihmcahson  ? 

mise  me  one  thing — that  you  wonH  We    have    seen,    we    have    heard, 

take  to  hammering  Tainsh  to-night,  nothing  of    his    day^s    proceedings 

and  make  a  row  and  a  scene  in  this  that  could  lead  us  or  Tainsh  to  sus-' 

house."  pect  that  anything  very  special  had 

**  I  won%  unless  the  course  of  the  nappened  to  him.     He  had  sulked 

interview  positively  compels  me  to  and  brooded  all  the  way  home,  to 

deal  with  him  on  the  spot"  be  sure,   but  then  he  was  always 

**  What,  Bertrand!  you — a  gen-  sulking  and  brooding — ^there  was 
tleman  —  a  chivalrous,  high-bred  nothing  in  that-  Tainsh  could  know 
lover  —  make  a  low  disturbance,  nothing  more  about  him.  There 
and  a  scene  fit  for  a  St  Giles  pot-  are,  howev^,  many  men  whose  ego- 
house,  in  the  house  where  your  tism  would  seem  to  carry  them  m^ 
beautiful  betrothed  is  sleeping  t  For  length  of  thinking  that  anything' 
shame  I"  specially  affecting  tl^emselves — ^par- 

**  You're    right,    Pigott ;    and    I  ticularly     to     tl^ir     detrimisnt-— is 

promise  you  I  won't  Uy  a  finger  on  necessarily  unfolded  to  the  world  at 

him  to-night,  or  in  this  house.     If  large  by  some  supernatural  revela- 

it  is  necessary,  I  shall  merely  warn  tion.     Duncanson  was  of  this  class  ; 

him   what  is  to  happen,    and    tell  and  as  he  sat  smddng  and  casting 

him  in  the  mean  time  to  consider  his    oueer    glancM    at  Tainsh,   his 

himself  hammered."  thought  was  the  exact  counterpart 

*'  How    well    you're   up    in   all  onf  the  thought  4fi   Mb  companion, 

sorts  of  Paddiana  !    But  I  am  glad  whose  smoke  mingled  with  his,  and 

you  are  decided  not  to  execute  him  whose  queer  g^cee  (tossed  swords, 
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as  it  were,  with  his  own — and  that  Doncanson^  at  whioh  surely  all  her 

thought  was,  **  Does  he  know,  does  friends  must  rejoice, 

ho  suspect^  the  grief  I  have  come  We  are  not  going  to  reprodnce 

to  ?"  here  the  scene  as  it  occurred ;  the 

It  is  the  tritost  of  ohservations,  airy  self-confidence  with  which  the 
that  certain  classes  of  events,  not  swain  addressed  himself  to  his  task ; 
merely  misfortunes,  never  come  the  skill  of  fence  displayed  by  the 
singly,  but  in  their  occurrences  and  lady  in  her  anxiety  to  saTe  him 
recurrences  present  themselves  in  from  rushing  on  his  fate  ;  the  grao^ 
groups ;  and  foremost  among  such,  ful  rhetoric  with  whioh  he  urged 
as  will  probably  be  admitted,  stand  his  siiit  and  the  angry  surprise  inth 
those  connected  with  matrimony,  which  tie  received  his  rebuff.  All 
Who  has  not  in  his  recollection  these  things  must  be  imagined.  He 
some  such  instance  as  a  family  of,  did  not  require  to  be  argued  into 
say  four  or  five  spinster  sisters,  who  the  belief  that  he  was  refused,  like 
remained  (unwillingly)  in  blessed  Mr.  Tainsh.  At  the  first  hint  of 
celibacy  till-  the  most  sanguine  a  negative,  his  vanity  and  temper 
backer  shook  his  head,  and  even  rose ;  he  hastily  picked  up  the  hand* 
the  enemy  grow  tired  of  pointing  kerchief  which  he  had  thrown,  and, 
the  finger  of  scorn  ;  and  yet,  when  after  briefly  assuring  Miss  Grut 
a  turn  came  at  last,  and  one  of  the  that  she  would  probably  liTe  to  re- 
virgin  band  did  change  her  condi-  pent  her  folly,  relapsed  into  tlie 
tion,  lo  and  behold  !  all  the  rest  sullen  silence  in  which  we  find  hfan 
almost  tripped  over  each  other  in  in  the  smoking-room.  A  Ught- 
tho  tumultuous  rapidity  with  which  hearted  outsider  would  haTe  gooe 
they  followed  to  ih^  altar  ?  Who  .  into  fits  of  laughter  admitted  to  the 
has  not  remarked  the  phenomenon  spectacle  of  these  two  men,  asthfiv^ 
of  a  matrimonial  season,  when  all  sat  mute  and  scowling  among  thev' 
one's  friends  appear  to  fall  in  love  unmollifying  tobacco  smokei  The 
and  get  married  en  masse  f  as  also  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  Dun- 
tho  phenomenon  of  a  celibate  season,  canson,  who  remarked,  tentatmly<^ 
when  the  market  is  absolutely  stag-  *'*'  You  seem  out  of  spirits  to-ni^^ 
nant,    when    inexorably    there    are  Tainsh.** 

^'  no  takers,*'    when  the  charm  of  **  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  toogne 

the  charmer  casts  its  glamour   in  to  say  the  same  of  you,  Duncansan,*' 

vain,   and  the  strategist's  polished  was  the  eager  reply. 

skill  is  wasted  on  futile  combina-  *^  Heally  ?    It  was  not  a  venr  aao- 

tions  ?  cessf  ul  day,  was  it  ?  deuced  alow,  I 

These   phenomena   are   as  unao-  thought." 

countable  as  cholera  or  rinderpest,  *^A  little  slow,  perhaps,*'  replied 

the  disease  in  grouse  or  in  potatoes  ;  Tainsh,  wishing  that  in  one  reqiaefc 

but  we  are  all  perfectly    satisfied  he  himself  had  been  a  little  slower. 

of  their  existence  ;    and    therefore  ^^  I  don't  think  the  womea  Uked 

no  one  need  feel  surprise  when  we  it,"  continued  Duncanson,  with  an 

account  for  Mr.  Duncanson' s  pecu-  effort  to  appear  unconscious, 

liar    demeanour    in    the    smoking-  ^*N-n-noI  perhaps  not" 

room  by  announcing   that   he   too  '*  Miss     M^KiUop    looked     Tery 

had    on    this     day    been     putting  queer,  I  thought" 

his  fate  and  his  desert  to  the  test  *^  Ah  ?" 

and  with  results  eminently  unsatis-  "  Very  ;  what  were  you  two  light- 
factory  to  himself.     To  make  a  long  ing  about  on  the  diff  ?  I  saw  you." 
story  short,  Moma  had  refused  Mr.  '^  Fighting  on  the  diff  I**  replied 
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the  factor,  quite  taken  aback ;  ^^  I —  Cameron*  was    devoted    to    Moma, 

I — when  ?"  and    they   were    always    together. 

"You  know  when;    and,  by  the  Now,   tiiough  he  may  have  trans- 

by,   it    must    have    been    rather  a  ferred  his    affectioits  to  the    other 

serious  row,   for  you  never   looked  young  lady,  tiiat  is  not  to  say  that 

near  her  afterwards.     All  the  way  she  has  been  so  fickle.     Tve  noticed 

down,  in  the  yacht,  you  were  mono-  something  in  her  manner  to  him, 

polising  her,  but  coming  back  you  too,  that— but,  after  all,  it  is  ornly  a 

seemed  to  Uirow  up  the  cards  and  surmise,  and  I  hope  you  have  good 

resign  the  game  to  the  adversary,  reasons  to  know  that  it  is  ground- 

You  don't  suppose  I  haven't  noticed  less  ?*' 

the  game?  but  I  hope  you  are  not  "No,    I    haven't,    confound    her 

really  going  to  let  yourself  be  beat  and  him  and  the  whole  crew  I     Fvc 

by  a  fellow  like  that  1"  done  with  them.      She  may  marry 

"  You    jump    very    quickly    to  him,  and  be  hanged ;   and  he  may 

your  conclusions,  Duncanson,''  said  marry  them  both :  I  wish  he  would, 

Tanish,   "  and  I  will  make  so  bold  and  get  transported  for  bigamy.*^ 

as  to  follow  your  lead.    Surely  you  "  Ah  I  "  said  the  lawyer,  who  had 

don't  suppose  that  I  haven't  noticed  thus  entirely  succeeded  in  turning 

another  Uttle  game  ?  and  also  that  the  tables,    "  I    see    I  was    right ; 

somebody  who  monopolised   some-  I  thought  it  was  a  tow,  and  a  seri- 

body  all  the  way  to  Aberloma,  never  oos  one,  too ;  but  you  are  right  not 

went  near   somebody  all  the   way  to  let  yourself  be  played  fast  and 

home?    What  could  be  the  mean-  loose  with — to  be  used  as  a  cat's- 

ing  of  that  ?    The  adversary,  as  you  paw — nothing    could  be    more  hu- 

caU  him,   is   perhaps  attractive   in  miliating ;  and  I  fancy  that's  about 

more    quarters    than    one.      I    can  the  line  you  were  taking  with  her 

sec  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  most  to-day — asserting  yourself,  I  fancy  ? 

people,   and    T  will    repeat  to  you  I'm  a  pretty  shrewd  hand  at  a  guess, 

what  you  have  said  to  me,  '  I  hope  you  see." 

you  are  not    going   to  let  yourself  **  Well,"     said     Duncanson,     "  I 

be  beat  by  a  fellow  like  that' "  can't  say  you're  altogether  wrong.    I 

Tainsh's    shot,    fired    in    self -de-  took  deuced  good  eare    to  let  her 

fence,  but  little  more  than  at  ran-  know    that  I  wasn't    to  be  trifled 

dom,  hit  the  target  in  the  centre  of  with  ;   and  she  must  be  vainer  than 

the  bull's  eye,  and  roused  into  ac-  I  think,  if   she  hopes  to  get  any 

tivity  what  had  been  but  a  slum-  more  attention  from  me.      I  never 

bering  or  unacknowledged  suspicion  ;  make  up  a  quarrel,  you  know ;  it's 

and  Duncanson  so  far  lost  his  self-  against  my  rules.     After  all,  it's  as 

control,    that   he   jumped    up    and  well  I    lost    my  temper;    I  might 

exclaimed     in     great     excitement,  have  got  into  a  scrape — proposed, 

"  You  have  nothing  to  go  upon,  have  and  got  engaged,  or  something  of 

you,  in  saying  that  ?  I  have  noticed  that  sort — Which  would  have  been 

nothing — hardly  even   the  slightest  a  bad  business  for  me.     A  fellow 

conversation — between    Morna    and  sometimes  gets  carried  farther  than 

this  infernal   Cameron ;  have  you  ?  he  means,  and  they  jump  at  you — 

He  seemed  to  be  all  on  the  other  Lord  bless  you  t  they  Jump  at  you, 

tack — trying  to  cut  you  out — ^what  and  you  are  bootoad  before  you  can 

do  you  mean  ?"  say   *  knife.*    Fm    well    out  of    it. 

"Well,  I  only  use  my  eyes  and  She    may    whistie    for    me    now. 

my   ears.     Mrs.   M^Killop  told  me  The  cheek  of   the  thing,  thou^,  is 

that,    before    Miss    M^Rillop  came,  really  too  good  I    The  idea  of  Cam- 
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oron  being  sot  up  as  my  rival  I  ha !  '^  there  can  be  no  hurry  about  any- 

ha  I  ha  1 "    Something  in  the  sound  thing  between  you  and  me ;  and«  for 

of  his  laughter,  however,  belied  the  the  matter  of  that,  no  reason  that  I 

speaker's  insotunant  tone  almost  as  can  see  why  it  should  not  be  aaid 

much  aSi  the  short    energetic  sen-  before  Mr.  Duncanson.*' 
tence  which  followed  after  a  pause.        *^  As  you  please,  then,*'  said  Ber- 

*^  I    hate    that   fellow    worse    than  trand,  **  so  be  it     Well,  Mr.  Taiudi, 

poison  —  I    would   ruin    him    if    I  my  business,  in  a  word,  is  to  demand 

could."  an  apology  of  the  most  ample  kind 

^^  I  have  no  love  for  him  myself,"  for  your  outrageously  insolent  oon* 

said  Tainsh ;  *^  I  canH  stand  a  man  duct  to  Miss  M^Killop,  to-day." 
with  his  airs."  ''  Su*  I  — •  Miss      M'Killop  f  —  to- 

*^I  wish  we  could  do  something  dayf*     stammered  Tainan,  utterly 

to  floor  him."  staggered  by  this  direct  and  unez- 

^^ Leave    him    to    himself — give  pected   charge;     ^*I    don't   under- 

him  rope  enough,  and  he'll  do  the  stand." 

trick  without    any  help  from    us.        ^^Your    memory    must    be    veiT 

If  he  takes  a  step  which  I  think  ho  short,  if  you  don't ;  have  the  goofr> 

will  take,  I  know  of  something  that  ness  to  collect  yourself,  and  make 

might  get  him  into  a  raro  moss.     I  the  required  apology  at  once.*' 
may  tell  you  of  it  at  another  time,        *^And  pray,  sir,  by  what  autko- 

but  not  now  ;    it  would  be  premar  rity  do  you  come  to  me  with  audi  a 

ture  in  the  moan  time."  demand  ?" 

*^  Out   with    it,   Tainsh ;    Fm   as        ^*  I  come  on  my  own  authority/' 
close  as  wax."  "  And  you  expect  me  to  obey  it  f* 

**No,    no;    it  would  compromise        *^Most  certainly  I  shall  take  good 

others    unnecessarily.      You    must  care  that  you  do." 
wait"  "  Oh,  you  will  I  as  how  f 

**Pass    tho    brandy,    and    we'll        '^Tho   methods   and    altematifCf 

drink  to  his  grief."  are  perfectly  simple." 

Tho  two  worthies  were  in    this        **  I    suppose   you  mean   ^  oalKng 

pious  act  when  the  door  opened  and  out  ? '  " 

Bertrand  stalked  into  tho  room  with        '^  Well,    although    I    might    lose 

more  than  ordinary  loftiness  of  de-  caste  a  little,  stiijU,  considwing  the 

moanour.     Had  he  been  in  the  mood  circumstances,  and  that  yojxr  loeal 

to    observe,    ho    might    well    have  position   gives   you   the    eniri»    to 

noticed  tiio  flurried  looks  of  the  two  gentlemexrs    society    on    terms    of 

men,   and    been    surprised    at    the  equality,  I  would  certainly  call  jam 

norvous    empressement  with   which  out" 

Tainsh  welcomed   him  and  invited        *^  Ha !    ha  1'*     laughed    Tainik  ; 

him  to  join  in  their  potations.  ^^  duelling  is  a  capital  crime;  yoa 

**  I  am  not  hero  for  pleasure,  Mr.  must  have  a  smidl  opinion  of  my 

Tainsh,"  ho  replied;  **I  have  some-  wits  if  you  tlunk  that  I,  a  respeetF 

thing  of  importance  to  say  to  you  able,  established  man  of   boainOHi 

personally,   if   Mr.  Duncanson  will  am  likely  to  run  myself  into  a  hole 

have  tho  goodness  to  retire."  like  that  to  suit  the  homoar  of  a 

*^  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  hectoring   young   officer,  who   haa 

for  business ;   and  I'm  not  going  to  nothing  to  lose." 
be  sent  to  bod  to  suit  your  con-        **  You  would  not  go  out^  then  f ' 
veniencQ,"  said  Duncanson.  ^'Certainly  not;  and  what  nextf* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  Tainsh,        *^  The  next  course  is  Tery  unplea- 
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sant,   but  it  is   inevitable.     I  Bhall  conceive  on  what  principle  I  am  to 

have  to  horsewhip  you."  look  on  you  in  that  light 

Bertrand  said  this  with  a  decided  **  The  simplest  of  all  prindples : 

composure,    that  left  no  doubt  as  Miss  M^Killop  is  my  betrothed^;    it 

to   the  fulfilment  of  the  intention,  concerns   me,  therefore,  more  than 

Now  Tainsh  was  no  coward,  and  he  any  one  else,  to  protect  her  from 

was  a  sturdy  fellow,  to  whom  such  insult.'* 

a  threat,  from   a  physical  point  of  **  Betrothed,  Mr.  Cameron  !'* 

view,  need  have  had  no  particular  ^*  I  have   said   so ;    I   trust  you 

terrors ;  but  Tainsh  was  a  lawyer,  a  have  no  objection/* 

factor,  a  man  of  business,  and  the  ^^  Oh  dear  no  I  Fm  surprised,  of 

idea  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  mid-  course." 

night    brawl,   in  a    cUenfs    house,  ^*And    why,   sir?     That    I   was 

with  a  clients  friend,  which  would  preferred  to  you  ?  does  that  surprise 

be   bruited  over  the  whole  district  you?** 

— for  publicity  would,  of  course,  be  "  You   are  introducing  an    irrel- 

Bertrand*s  object — was  not  to  be  en-  ^vant    supposition  **  (with    a  hasty 

tertained  for  an  instant    His  reputa-  glance    at    Duncanson).     ^*  I    was 

tion  would  be  shaken,  his  business  only  surprised  at  the  rapid  transfer 

would  be  damaged,  and  last,  if  not  of  your  affections  ;    but  these  are 

least,  the  story  of  his  rejection  would  go-ahead  da^s.** 

necessarily  become  public.    Rapidly  "I    am    ignorant    of    what   you 

reviewing   these  considerations,    he  allude  to.** 

looked  at  Bertrand  for  an  instant  *^One  has  heard  stories,  you  see, 
without  replying,  and  seeing  in  his  of  attentions  to  another  lady — only 
face  no  indication  that  he  would  a  week  or  two  ago— marked  atten- 
not  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  (ions,  constant  companionship- 
changed  his  tactics  accordingly,  and  private  interviews — ^romantic  walks, 
replied,  *' These  are  foolish  wordi^  and  all  the  duetting  and  flirting 
Mr.  Cameron — very ;  the  idea  of  a  that  make  up  a  courtship  according 
duel  is  preposterous  :  and  if  you  to  common  folks*  minds ;  but  then 
ventured  to  take  the  other  step  there  is  so  much  gossip  going  about, 
(though  what  you  suppose  me  to  be  one  never  knows  what  to  believe.** 
made  of  I  don't  know),  it  would  "  On  my  authority,'*  said  Bortrand, 
only  bring  yourself  into  trouble,  suddenly  recalling  the  rallyings  of 
It  would  be  my  duty  to  proceed  Pigott  and  ^somewhat  innocently) 
against  you  legally  for  the  assault ;  startled  and  indignant  to  find  that 
although,  of  course,  I  should  have  others  had,  in  serious  earnest,  put 
to  act  at  the  moment  in  self-defence,  the  same  construction  on  his  free 
and  probably  with  adequate  vigour,  intercourse  with  Moma — "  on  my 
How  your  military  position  would  authority,  you  may  assure  your 
be  affected  by  a  scandal  of  the  sort,  friends,  the  gossips,  that  no  transfer 
you  best  know;  how  it  would  af-  of  affections  nas  taken  places  and, 
feet  your  position  with  your  uncle,  let  me  add,  that  it  is  most  unseemly 
no  one  knows  better  than  I  do.  So  and  ungentlemanlike  to  introduce 
it  is  best  to  take  a  reasonable  view  another  lady*s  name  into  a  discus- 
of  the  matter ;  and  if  I  have  said  sion  which  in  no  _way  concerns 
anything  in  a  moment  of  heat  to  her."  " 
displease  Miss  M^Killop,  I  shall  be  ^^You  asked  me  why  I  was  sur- 
happy  to  apologise  for  it  to  her  prised,  and  I  have  answered  you 
proper  representative;    but  I  can*t  honestly,"    said     Tainsh,     suUoly. 
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"  We  donH   understand  the  habits  about  the  other  girl  that  made  him 

of    professional    heart-breakers    in  so  angry  ?" 

these  parts ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  ^^  Well,  Duncanson,  I  don't  want 

be  part  of  their  system  to  produce  to  pry  into  your  afikirs,  but  I  think 

as  strong   an  effect  on  the  victim,  I  see  pretty  well  how  matters  stand 

to  get  as  much  amusement  out  of  with  you.     In  fact,  honestly,  we're 

the  conquest  as  possible,  and  still,  both  been  cut  out  by  this  feliow." 

at  the  end,  to  be  able  to  assure  the  "  He   is  engaged  to  your  young 

next  subject  that  she  is  not  merely  lady." 

being  favoured  with  a  transfer.    The  *^  And  yours  is   over   head    and 

feelings  of  the   last  victim  "  (with  ears  in  love  with  him ;  any  fool  can 

another  glance  at  Duncanson)  ^^are  see    that     Propose  to  her — if  yon 

of    course    immaterial,    except    as  have  not  done  it  already — and  m 

affording  a  certificate  of  success  to  wager  a  hundred  pounds  to  •  brass 

ttie  lady-killer."  farthing  vou  are  refused." 

"  I  see  you  wish  to  have  another  "  And  he  knows  it,  you  think  f ' 

quarrel,  on  an  independent  subject,  "  Knows  what  ?" 

Mr.  Tainsh,  and  you  shall  have  your  ^*  That  Moma  cares  for  him." 

wish ;    but  one  thing  at  a  time,  if  '*  Knows  it  ?  bless  you  I  I  should 

you  please.''  rather  think  he  did.     He's  chnck- 

*^  1  have,  and  I  desire,  no  quarrel  ling  up-stairs  now  with  that  English 

with  you ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  my  snail ;    he's   bragging   to  hun,   Toa 

thoughts."  may  depend  upon  it,  and  tolling  him 

"  To  your  thought**,  yes ;  but  not  how  these  poor  devils  down-stairs 
to    express    them    wncn    they    are  are  hanging  their  heads,  and  how  he 
insulting.     Enough  of  this,  though  ;  has  bowled  them  both  out  in  a  fort- 
will  you  give  me  the  desired  apo-  night" 
logy?"  Duncanson  thundered  out  a  tre- 

*^I  can  have  no  objection  to  re-  mcndous    oath.     To  be  refused  at 

peat  what  I  honestly  feel."  all  was  bad  enough,  but  to  be  re- 

*^You  will  have  the  goodness,  fused  by  a  girl  because  she  loved 
then,  to  put  it  in  writing,  and  give  another  man,  who  had  won  her  in 
it  to  me  in  the  morning.  But  re-  a  few  days,  only  for  amusement- 
member,  it  must  be  ample ;  I  will  only  to  brag  about — and  who  had 
have  no  shuffling."  And  with  this  tired  of  her  and  cast  her  aside  when 
Bertrand  left  the  room.  his    conquest    was     complete — and 

Tainsh  and  Duncanson  looked  at  that  man  the  man  he  hated  of , all 
cash  other  in  silence  till  the  last  others — ^was  exasperation  for  uiT 
echoes  of  his  footsteps  on  the  one  indeed,  but  for  this  vain,  domi- 
stairs  died  away,  and  then  Tainsh  neering  soul,  the  very  gall  of  bitter- 
said     "There's     an     emperor    for  ness. 

you!    His    Majesty    the    King   of  "What  tan  be  done   to    himf 

Hearts !"  cried  Duncanson. 

"  I    don't    understand    all    these  "  Tou  can  call  him  out  and  shoot 

allusions,     Tainsh,"    said    Duncan-  him ;  you're  not  professionaL" 

son.     "  I    don't   want   to   pry  into  "  T  have  no  pretext" 

your  affairs,  although   I'll  not  pre-  "I    should    have    thought    that 

tend  that  I    don't  see  how  matters  picking  a  quarrel  would  have  come 

stand   with  you    and    Miss   M*Kil-  easy  to  you." 

lop  ;    but   what    is   the  real  truth  "  Yes,   yes,   that  might    be 

about  the  other  afFair  ?  what  is  this  enough ;   but  then,  you  see^  a 
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only  gels    laughed  at  for  fighting  "  No,  no — better  not ;    underhand 

nowadays."  games  never  pay." 

"You're  prudent,  like  me,  I  see,"  "Tell  me,   Tainsh,  and  Fll  work 

said  Tainsh,  dryly.  it  on  my  own  accoimt" 

"1  don't  funk,  if  you  mean  that"  **  It  would  be  traced  to  me." 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  or  I  "  No  fear ;  Til  swear  secrecy.^* 

should  imply  that  I  funked  myself,  And,  after  a  good  deal  of  wheed- 

which  I  don't."  ling  and  ^cajoling,  Tainsh,  being  not 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  means  to  so  much  as  half-hearted  in  his  resist- 

marry  the  girl  V"  anoe,  was  induced,  at  last,  to  com- 

"Of  course  ho  does;    he's  really  municate  something  to  Duncanson, 

wild  about  her :   I've  seen  that  all  which  sent  that  worthy  to  bed  with 

along."  the  first  gleam  ot  consolation  in  his 

"  If  there  was  only  some  way  of  soul  since  his  hopes  as  a  lover  had 
running  through  the  marriage—of  received  their  overthrow  that  after- 
breaking  his    infernal    heart  1  •   Do  noon. 

you  suppose  he  has  money  enough  The  morning  post  came  in  very 

to  marry  ?"  early  at  Caimarvoch ;   and  when  the 

"If  his  uncle  chooses,  and  M^KH-  parfjr  assembled  at  breakfast  on  the 

lop  chooses."  following  day,  they  found  that  Mr. 

"Will  they?"  Tainsh    and    Mr.    Duncanson    had 

"Who  can  tell?    I  do  know  a  started  an  hour  before ;  letters,  by  a 

little   something    that   would    very  strange   coincidence,   having    called 

soon  set  his  uncle  against  it,  but  them  both  unexpectedly  away, 

in  my  position,  for  many  reasons,  A  packet  for  Bertrand  lay  on  tiie 

I  couldn't  use  it"  hidl  table,  addressed  in  Mr.  Tainsh*s 

"  Tell  it  to  me  1"  cried  Duncanson,  hand ;  and  its  contents  were  all  that 

eagerly.  could  be  desired. 
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\  PROLIXITY. 

This  is  voted  an  impatient  ago,  has  no  weight ;  its  likes  and  dialikea 
and  we  are  proud  of  it  People  look  are  yulgar ;  its  good  opinion  a  dis- 
back  a  hunted  years  and  pronounce  grace.  Not  that  we  would  deny  tiie 
our  ancestors  prosy  and  tolerant  charge,  or  the  assumption  of  unpa- 
of  prosing :  —  long-winded  talkers,  tience  as  a  characteristic  of  our  time, 
tedious  writers,  prolix  moralists ;  but,  in  fact,  an  increasing  impatieiioe 
slow  coaches,  in  fact,  repeating  old  is  perfectly  compatible  with  an  in- 
truths,  harping  on  one  string,  creasing  prolixity.  Naturally  the 
writing  books  of  meditations,  enter-  prolix  in  his  own  person  is  impa- 
taining  each  other  with  old  stories,  tient  of  another  man's  length  of 
dull  without  minding  it  or  knowing  statement,  for  either  his  rival  is 
it  Yet,  to  our  thinking,  prolixity  lengthy  in  his  own  vein,  or  ^ut  of 
was  never  so  cultivated  as  it  is  now  it — in  either  case  inlolerabla  No 
— never  met  with  such  distinguish-  people  are  so  soon  irritated  by  nmdi 
ed  encouragement — never  presented  talk  as  groat  talkers ;  and  those  who 
such  marked  examples.  What  hours  acquire  a  taste  for  the  utterly  ex- 
upon  hours  of  speeches!  To  what  haustive  treatment  in  the  wriien 
a  length  does  history  run!  What  with  whom  they  tre  congeniel,  are 
previous  age  can  present  such  a  pre-  in  like  manner  intolerant  of  length 
faceasMr.  Buckles?  Who  before  Mr.  in  any  other  department  Amid 
Browning  conceived  of  a  poem  telling  the  infinite  subdivisionB  of  our  day, 
the  same  tale  eleven  times  over  ?  We  sympathy  contracts  its  Add  from 
are  getting  such  deep  thinkers  that  the  universal  to  the  particular.  Great 
we  break  through  the  old  bounds,  readers  are  not  omnivorous  aa  tlMQf 
We  see  so  far,  wc  embrace  so  much,  •  used  to  be.  We  do  not  coDBider 
our  comprehension  has  so  wide  a  ours  a  sympathetic  age— psychoh^ 
grasp,  that  the  limitations  set  by  gical,  but  not  sympathetic.  Henoe 
ordinary  patience  are  no  longer  to  be  the  universality  of  human  sympa- 
considered.  In  fact,  a  sclf-satisfac-  thies  comes  to  be  disputed.  Men 
tion  at  ^*  the  giant  pace  at  which  we  think  and  speak  for  classes,  and  dis- 
live"  blinds  us  to  our  prosincss.  pute  that 
People  talk  complacently  of  whirl- 
ing from  one  end  to  another  of. the  " ^° VoridVif.""'*""'  "^"^  ^  "^^ 
country,  as  if  steam  had  accelerated 

the  processes  of  thought — though  in  The  mere  fact  that  science  die- 
reality  we  believe  there  was  more  putes  the  descent  of  mankind  from 
dash  in  the  brain  action  of  our  in-  one  parent,  is  a  blow  at  the  notiont 
tellectual  fathers  than  we  can  of  an  electric  fellow-feeling.  The 
boast  of— that  they  worked  faster  touch  is  not  relied  on  as  of  old. 
as  well  as  lived  faster  than  we  do.  Now,  so  long  as  a  universal  kinriiip 

Human  nature  is  so  far  always  of  mind  is  taken  for  granted,  pro- 

the  same    that    prolixity    is    still  lixity  stands  a  thing  to  be  avdaed. 

a    gulf — an    impassable    barrier —  Sympathy  can  never  be  prolix.     It 

but  the  human  nature  that  cannot  is    perpetually    referring    itself    to 

read  Mr.  Buckle  or  Mr.  Browning  is  listener  and  reader,  measuring  iti 

snubbed,  as  wanting  the  analytical  effects  by  their  powers,  pulling  up  in 

faculty,  as  immersed  in  shams,  out-  advance  of    their  exhausted  atlen- 

sides,    trivialities.      Its    ^  judgment  tion.     It  is  humble,  ready  to  blame 
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itself  for  failure.     Prolixity,  on  the  words  and  the  attitude  of  listening — 
other  hand,  starts  with  a  thing  to  hut  to'  that  ready,  aimless,  familiar 
say,  irrespective  of  the  powers  of  the  flow  of  speculation,  guesses,  memo- 
listener,  his  claims  little  regarded  or  ries,  reckonings,  hopes,  possihilities, 
absolutely  forgotten.     It  is  the  ex-  apprehensi(»is,  suppositions,    which 
ponent  of  the  ego^  haying  this  for  its  go  to  the  composition  of  wool-gather- 
primary  object     It  holds  its  ground,  ing.     Or  if  prolixity  does  not  lead 
influenced  by  no  other  rule  uian  its  to  inattention — as  tiiere  are   minds 
own  powers   of    continuance.     The  that  must  listen  when  others  talk, 
thing  handled  may  be  important  or  who  hare  no  escape  into  themselves, 
may  be  trivial — in   either  case  the  but  needs  must  fdUow  where  they 
listener  has  rights  which  are  tram-  are  led — ^the  weariness  of  unreward- 
pled  upon  ;   the  speaker  has  been  ed  labour,  of  taxed  unprofitable  at- 
acting  a  presumptuous  part     If  we  tention,  is  a  severer  infliction,  and 
have  ever  been  long  in  expressing  more  mischievous  under  protracted 
opinion,  or  in  giving  advice,  or  in  trial.     The  fibre  d  the  most  delicate 
narrative — even    if    we    have   been  part  of  our  organisation  is  tried,  worn, 
chief  talker  in  a  morning  call — it  is  decomposed  perhaps ;  the  whole  na- 
well  to  ask  ourselves  if   we  have  ture    coUapses;    pain,    mental    and 
monopolised    the    talk,  leaving  no  bodily,   supervenes.     Too   much  of 
openings  for  others.     Could  we  have  such  a  thing  stupefies  and  disables, 
said  our  say  in  fewer  words^  and  clips  tiie  wings  off  imagination,  and 
yet  said  all  that  was  needful  ?    Did  leares  Jackadullboj.     Not  but  that 
we   grudge   our   listener   his   turn,  as  all  poisons  hare  their  medicinal 
viewing  him  in  the  light  of  an  in-  side,  the  yigorous  weed  prolixity  may 
terruption  ?    Did  we  digress  where  have  its  uses.    There  are  minds  so 
digression    was    simple     self-indul-  bent  upon  play,  so  intent  on  mere 
gence  ?      Did    we    parade    reasons  amusement,   that  nothing  shoft  of 
which  must  have  been  obvious  with-  that  supreme  tax  on  the  powers,  un- 
out  our  assistance  ?    Have  we  talked  willing  attention,  can  teadi  them  the 
because  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  our-  value  of  time,  and  the  sin  and  hor- 
selves  talk,  rather  than  because  we  ror  of  wasting  it    We  can  all  waste 
were  led  on  by  the  evident  desire  of  time  our  own  way  without  much 
others  to  hear  us  ?    In  that  case  we  scruple — ^without  thinking  about  it ; 
have  been  prolix — that  is,  we  have  but  when  others  waste  it  for  us, 
committed  a   sin    against    society ;  then  we  resent  the  reckless  expense 
done  our  part  to  weaken  the  univer-  of  something   irrecoveiable ;  we  be- 
sal  mind  which  each  individual  mind  come  alive  to  a  fatal  leakage  of  what 
goes  to  form.     For  unquestionably  no  skill   cui  gather   up  again,  and 
prolixity  is  the  cause  and  parenjb  of  a  awake  to  •  new  idea — an  unthought- 
great  deal  of  the  inattention  of  the  of  responsibility, 
world, — that  inattention    which  re-  Prolixity  and  long-windedness  Is 
laxes  the  nervous    energy  of    the  thus  one  of  the  heaviest  charges  ^at 
brain  and  makes  so  many  of  us  not  can  be  brought  against  a  man,  either 
half  the  men  we  ought  to  be-— inde-  as  talk«r,  orator^  or  writer.     To  talk- 
finitely   lower    in    the    intellectual  ers  it  brings   its  own  punishment 
scale  than  we  might  hare  been.    The  Extravagant  Mfaseness  has  no  !is- 
mind  naturally  revolts  against  tedi-  teners  that  compulsion  and  necessity 
ousness  and  iteration,  and  turns  to  do  not  supply.     It  clogs  with  reser- 
its  own  internal  resources ;  not  to  Tfetions,  and  a  detracting  hut,  men*s 
thought  proper,  which  can  hardly  praise  of  the  most  surpiSring  feats  of 
sustain  its  strain  under  the  sound  of  oratory,  Wid'ye^uoes  the  number  of 
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even  an  ablo  author's  readers  bejond  cess  much  like  counting  our  stepSi 

most  intellectual  shortcomings.    Peo-  or  how  manj  times  we  breathe  in  an 

pie    donH  find  themselves   making  hour.    Words  cannot  really  do  mora 

way ;  they  open  at  another  page  and  than  throw  a  light  to  put  us  in  the 

hit  upon  a  digression ;  they  close  the  way  of  understanding ;    too    many 

book,  intending  to  return  another  of   them    overlay,    extinguish,   uld 

day,  and  never  do  return :   there  is  smother.     "  Certainly    the    greataat 

no  thread  to   resume.    And,  more-  and    the    wisest    conceptions    tiiat 

over,    there    is  a   hidden  sense  of  over  issued  from  the  mmd  fA  man 

disrespect,  of  not  being  sufficientiy  have     been     couched    under    and 

considered.     They  are    treated    to  delivered  in  a  few  dose,-  home,  ng* 

soliloquy  rather  than  a  'communi-  nificant  words."    The  mere  hMt  of 

cation  of  idoa&     In  fact,   all  pro-  selection  and  repressicm,  the  aearoh 

lixity    labours    under    this    suspi-  for  what  is  worth  saying  evident  in 

cion  of  want  of  respect  and  defeiv  the  terse  speaker,  is  education  to  the 

ence.     It  is  sustained  by  a  sense  of  imagination — ^which  is  kept  in  ex«r- 

superiority :  that  is,  where  it  is  not  cise,  first,  in  reading  the  mind  ef 

mere  talkativeness,  that  flux  of  the  the  listener,  then  in  selecting  thoee 

tongue  wo    see   in    ignorant   chat-  points  which  have  excited  and  im- 

terers  of  so  littlo  reflection  and  dis-  pressed  his  own.    His  sentenoea  are 

crimination,  that   with   them   it   is  pictures ;  the  utterance  of  the  pftoatr 

Chough's  language,  **  Gabble  enough  is  an  inventory  or  a  catalogue, 

and  good  enough.^'    There  is  flatterv  Though  prolixly,  where  a  habit 

in  the  proverb,  ^^  A  word  to  the  wise ;''  of  the  mind,  exercises  itself  in  ererj 

whereas  prolixity,  especially  in  its  field,  and  displays  itself  on   every 

didactic  mood,  treats  the  hearer  as  occasion,  yet  each  conspicuous  ex- 

not  wise — as  having  neither  wit,  nor  ample  has  its  own  method  of  befaig 

memory,  nor  continuity  of  thought  prolix.     A  prominent  one  is  the  efadio- 

Its  method  is,  leading  a  blind  man  ration  of  reasons.    Bacon  attfibuUa 

step  by  step.     *^  If  I  don\"   says  to  mankind  a  repugnanoe  to  a  string 

prolixity,  ^*  explain,  recapitulate,  and  of  reasons,  *^  for  reasons  phunlj  d^ 

amplify — omitting   no  detail,   drop-  liverod,  and  always  upon  one  main 

ping  no  link — ^my  hearer  will  lose  ner,  especially  with  fine  and  fastidi- 

the  thread."    What  a  helpless,  plas-  ous  spirits,  enter  hot  heavily  and 

tic,  docile,  absorbent  animal-— dull-  dully  ;^*  yet  many  persons  have  so 

eyed,  thick-witted— does  not  prosi-  strong  a  propensity  to  this  form  of 

ness    take    man   to    be ! — ^knowing  tediouaness;  that  acquiescence  la  not 

nothing  he  does  not    tell;    under-  acquiescence  without  the  reason  why. 

standing  nothing  he  does  not  ex-  This  is  dono  by  dull  people  fron 

plain ;  remembering  nothing  he  does  mere  ^orgetfulness  that  much  moil 

not  recall  to  the  mind.     We  certainly  be  taken  for  granted,  or  psM  unam 

note  a  touch  of  contempt  in  all  cul-  ticed,  if  social  life  is  to  be  caniM  on 

tivated  minds  open  to  this  charge,  in  any  fairness.    They  mingle  Utile 

They  have  a  way  of  laying  a  foun-  with  others,  and  find  it  oonveniaDt 

dation  as  mistrusting  our  ground-  for  every  subject  to  be  made  the  vety 

ing.    The  practised  eye,  mental  as  mostol    Butinothcrffitisamarkef 

wdl    as    bodily,   understands    per-  conceit — a  solicitude  to  prove  that  no 

spectivc,  and  gives  due  weight  aud  step  in  life,  however  trivial,  is  talBin 

substance  to  the  distant  speck ;  bat  without  thought ;  -  it  is  a  parade  of 

prolixity   does    not   recognise    this  judgment    and    experience,  thoQi^ 

rapid  appraisement,   and  insists  on  a  moment's  reflection  might  ahovr 

giving  all  the  measurements — a  pro-  them  that  their  reasons  are  elivkiaii 
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and  such  as  influence  aU  the  world,  out   a    recapitulation    of    all    that 

Most  people  are  alive  to  the  tempta-  speaker  and  hearer  know  in  com- 

tion.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  ourselves  mon  —  "  You    know,"     "  you    also 

recapitulate  the  arguments  of  com-  know. "   And  again  there  is  the  pro* 

mon-sense,   though  we  know  theuL  lizity  of  the  epilogue,  so  trying  to 

familiar.     Nor  are  they  necessarily  the  patience;  hanging  on  to  a  dis- 

out  of  place.  It  is  when  the  catalogue  cussion  after  it  is  over,— lingering 

checks  the  general  flow  of  talk  or  out  a  tale  beyond  the  point, — ^that 

impedes  action  that  it  is  felt  an  im-  way  of  protracting  a  condusion  by 

pertinence,  as  where  Vellum  gives  subsidiary  comment     This  is  a  so- 

his  reasons  for  despatch : —  cial  as  well  as  an  individual  vice.     A 

"  Sir  George.— All  I  require  of  you  popular  speaker  has  his  utterances 

is  despatch.  supplemented  by  a  dozen  incapablc( 

"  Vellum. — There  is  nothing  more  ones ;  his  arguments  are  diluted  by 

requisite  in  business.  tedious  grounds  for  agreement;  and 

"  Sir  Geoige.— Then  hear  me.  himself  is  flattered  by  long-winded 

"  VeUum.—li  is  indeed  the  life  of  praise,  with  its  inevitable  infusion  of 

business.                              ,        ,  poppj-     The  propensity  for  explain* 

"  Sir  Oeorge.—Uofa  me  then,  I  say.  -^^  jg  ^ne  of  the  most  terrible  and 

"  F€ZZum.-And  as  onehathnghtly  j^tating  engines  of  prolixity.  With 

observed,  the  benefits  that  attend  it  are  ^^  j^^.^  ^  ^ ^  ^  J^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

"""  5^r  (?e(^W-There  is  no  bearing  V^^^J^,  ^  bnsineM   to  elucidate 

this.    Thou  art  going  to  describe  de-  everythmg.      The    fact     that    the 

spatch  when  thou  shouldst  be  prac-  ""ng  is  self-evident,  to  begm  with, 

tisin^  it.  Bays  nothing  to  him ;  he  must  exer- 

**F^/^ttm.— But  your  honour  will  not  dse  his  talent  for  translation  upon 

give  me  a  hearing.  it  as  the  old  spelling-book  simpli- 

fies  the  idea  of  butter  to  the  child 

"  Sir  Oeorge. — I  hot)e  thou  hast  not  in  calling  it  "an  oily  unguent"    Re- 
told Abijjrail  anything  of  the  secret.  gardlessof  Johnson's  argument,  that 

"F^Wmw.— Mr8.Abi«raili8awoman.  ^^  easier  a  thing  is  to  understand 

There   are    many  reasons   why   she  j^  j^  ^^^  mature,  the  more  difficult 

should  not  be  acquainted  with  It.    I  .^  j^  ^  render  it  easier  by  explana- 

will  only  mention  six.  ^^^^  ^^  victimises  his  hearer  with 

Then  there  is  the  method  of  pre-  eUborate  definitions,  with  protracted 
face  or  exordium.  We  ask  a  question,  processes  for  reaching  the  obvious 
and  before  we  get  an  answer  have  to  ^^^  familiar- 
listen  to  a  hundred  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances.    We  must  be  put  into  "  ?^lah«  a  tiUiw  tUl  aU  men  doabt  It.        . 
possession  of  every  coUateiil  detail  ^^  "^  '^^**'  «^^^^«'  "^^  *^«*  "• 
relating   to  the   subject  before  we  Prolixity  is  the  very  soul  of  ped- 
arc  supposed  competent  to  profit  by  antry,   whether  spoken  or  writtei^ 
the  fact  we  require.     This  we  hold  We  see  it  m  the  self-taught  man, 
one  of  the  most  afironting  forms  of  who  is  apt  to  suppose  hiipse^  the 
prolixity.       After  experiencing  it  a  sole  depositary  of    the  brapch  of 
few  times    we    learn  to  seek    our  knowledge  he  takes  up ;  hEvthe  writ- 
information  elsewhere:  minding  tiie*  er  who  confines  hhnself  4o  one  topic 
prefatory  tendency  less  as  less  in-  of  perhaps  not  genefal  interest  or 
suiting  where  it  is  a  flagrant  trick  importance,   iUmtoited  by  that  es- 
of  garrulity,  which  sayist  on  medals,  who  wrote  at  tl^ 
'*  Thus  his  special  nothings  ever  prologues,*^  rate  pf  twelve  page^  to  every  letter 
and  cannot   tell  a  plaui  tale  with-  of  an  ancient  inseription.     Agaii^, 
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hobbies  are  detected  for  what  portion  to  their  dulneacu  This  ib  a 
they  are  by  the  prolixity  and  ill<  heayy  tax  indeed  on  the  public 
timed  persistence  with  which  they  patience ;  but  candour  obliges  us  to 
are  paraded.  A  thing  is  a  rational  allow  that  such  prolixity  need  not 
pursuit  or  a  hobby — a  fixed  idea —  arise  from  any  enjoyment  the  speak- 
acoording  to  the  method  through  or-— especially  if  ho  be  an  unnrao- 
which  it  is  entertained  and  advanced,  tised  speaker — ^flnds  in  his  promment 
What  might  have  been  a  rational  situation.  He  probably  Knows  as 
taste  becomes  a  hobby  when  dis-  well  as  any  of  his  audience  that  he 
comment  and  modesty  sleep,  and  is  dull,  hesitating^,  blundering,  pn^ 
theories  are  dinned  into  unwilling  lix ;  but  no  one  willingly  accepw  a 
ears — theories  genealogical,  archeeo-  sense  of  failure ;  even  eloquence,  he 
logical,  philological — to  which  the  remembers,  is  sometimes  tedious  tiU 
hearer  listens  with  fits  of  impatience  it  gets  the  steam  up.  While  he  is 
amounting  to  loathhig.  Philan-  on  his  legs,  while  his  voice  still 
thropy  is  vcrv  apt  to  betray  itself  sounds,  he  nourishes  a  hope,  Un- 
as a  hobby  by  the  same  tokens,  shared  by  his  hearers,  of  retrieving 
though  with  more  excuse,  from  the  matters,  of  hitting  upon  the  right 
notion  that  good  of  our  f  ellow-crea-  vein  of  doing  himself  justice.  And 
turcs  is  a  subject  which  should  so  he  wanders  on,  repeating  and 
never  be  out  of  place.  We  find  contradicting  himself  —  finding  the 
some  people  willing  to  tell  the  same  situation  almost  as  irksome  as  his 
tale  at  full  length  to  twenty  sepa-  audience.  A  man  will  even  gape 
rate  listeners' — recounting  it,  still  in  the  midst  of  his  own  long  speedb. 
unabridged,  to  the  twentieth  in  the  ^*  Well,  I  grant  there  is  some  taste 
cars  of  the  nineteen  just  instructed  in  that,"  cries  an  impatient  listen- 
— ^without  a  suspicion  that  the  re-  er;    **but    is    he    not  encroachnig 


capitulation    may    be    irksome,    or  on  our  privileges  f*       It  is 

that,   being    so,   the   circumstances  gift  to  know  when  to  own  one*8  self 

should   influence    the    duration    of  beaten,  as  the  Austrians  did  aftor 

their  narrative ;  because  the  suffer-  Sadowa,  and  as  did  that  American 

ings  of  humanity  have  a  right  to  de-  would-be  orator,   engaged  to   apeak 

mand  a  hearing.     Scrupulous  minds  at  the  opening  of  a  new  bridm  hi 

are   so   afiected    by  this  argument  the  far  west       **My  friends^  he 

that  Uiey  set  down  their  Inevitable  began,    *^  thirty  yean  ago  the  spot 

weariness  as  a  fault  in  themselves ;  on  which  we  now  stand  was  a  waste 

but    our    conscience    need  not  re-  howling  wilderness  *'— a  pause ;  liie 

proach  us  if  we  detect  in  the  nar-  words  that  should   have   followed 

rator  the    easy  complacency  of   a  failed   him,    but  he  stuck    to    Us 

mind  congenially  employed.      Try  theme.      "My  friends,  the  spot  en 

an   experiment     Turn  the  tables;  which    we  now  stand  was    tfafaty 

become  talker  instead  of  listener;  years  ago  a  waste  howUng  irilder- 

seek  to  engage  your  friend's    ear  ness'' — still  an   exasperatmg  Ii^Me 

upon  a  detailed  story  of  misfortune  of  memory ;  but  he  fidthfolly  dmw 

known    to    yourself,    and    ten    to  to  his  exordium.      ^^Ily  frienda/* 

one  he  will  make  short  work  of  it,  he   began   a   third    thne^    "thirty 
and    either  get   hold    of   his  own  *  years  ago  the  spot  on  which  we  now 

^read  again,  or  beat  a  retreat  stand  was  a  waste  howling  wQdw- 

Itmust  be  a  very  common  obser-  ness — and — and  —  I  wish  with  all 

vation  in  those  whose  duty  as  citizens  my  heart  it  was  one  stflL"    What  e 

subjects  them  .to  attendance  at  pub-  relief  to  himself  and  ftll  ooneerned 

lie  meetings,  and  dulness  propagates  was  the  frank  avowal,  and  the  de- 

itsclf — that  speeches  are  long  in  pro-  scent  from  the  temporaxy  roatram 
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which  followed  quickly  upon  it  eeiises,  either  of  them  a  practicable 
He  proved  himself  above  ahnless  flense.  True  it  was  that  my  eye  was 
prose.  If  he  could  not  say  what  he  preternatnrally  keen  tor  flaws  of  Ian- 
intended  to  say,  he  would  say  no-  «"afire,  not  from  pedantic  exaction  of 
^jjjg  superfluous  accuracy,  but,  on  the  con- 

Le'  moyen  Wmnuyer  tit  eelui  de  *™^^'  ^^"^  ^^  conscientious  a  wish  to 

t^ut  dirl   said  Voltaire;   and  cer-  ^oT^TJ^^Tilit ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

..,,,',        -.      x_    !        .    ^  not  rigorous  IS  apt  to  occasion.    Sao  far 

tainly  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  f^^^  seeking  to  *  pettifogulise '-i.e., 

subject  is  one  notable  form  of  pro-  to  find  evasions  for  any  purpose  in  a 

lixity.     Nobody  has  a  right  to  ex-  trickster's  minute  tortuosities  of  con- 

haust  a  subject,  to  leave  nothing  for  struction — exactly  in  the  opposite  di- 

other    people    to^  add.      One    man  rection,  from  mere  excess  of  sincerity, 

can't  do  it ;  he  becomes  prosy  in  the  most  unwillingly  I  found  in  almost 

attempt.     It  was  Charles  II. 's  ques-  everybody's  words  an  Unintentional 

tionable  compliment,  in  the  form  of  openinjr  left  for  double  interpretations, 

a  criticism,  on  Barrow,  that  he  left  Undesigned      equivocation     prevails 

nothing  for  anybody  else  to  say—  everywbere;andit  is  not  the  cavilling 

and  certoinly  his  grasp  of  a  subject  ^.^'^  splitter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 

was    a    wide    onl;     but    also    the  !l^fi^{f/„f.  !^^^^^^ 

,..,..             '      .         ,         ,  .  most  liKeJy  to  insist  upon  tiie  limita- 

divine's  topics  were  not  such  as  his  ^ion  of  expressions  toTwide  or  too 

royal  hearer  would  care  to  amplify  vague,  and  upon  the  decisive  election 

upon,  or  he  would  easily  have  hit  between  meanings  potentially  double, 

on   some  pregnant    addition   which  Not  in  order  to  resist  or  evade  my 

would  not  have  come  into  the  head  of  brother's  directions,  but  for  the  very 

the  preacher.    It  is  the  aim  at  leaving  opposite  purpose— viz.,  that  I  might 

nothing  unsaid  that  we  quarrel  with,  fulfil  them  to  the  letter ;  thus,  and  no 

We  are  sure  to  come  upon  dregs  of  .otherwise,  it  happened  that  I  showed 

thought    and    irrelevancies    in    the  *«>  much  scrupulosity  about  the  exact 

effort     In  this  connection  we  would  ial°«  ^^^^  position  of  his  words  as 

bring  in  hair-splitting  as   a  source  finally  to  draw  upon  myself  the  vexa- 

of  imitating  tediousness  ;-that  vice  jious  roproach  of  being  a  pettifogul- 
early  attributed  to,  De  Quincey  by 

his  older  brother,  who  composed  a  This  is  very  good  writing — a  most 
vocabulary  expressly  to  define  his  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  that 
tormenting  refinements.  The  pass-  takes  a  long  time  to  say  what  it  has 
age  from  the  Autobiography  is  curi-  to  say.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued 
ous,  as  showing  how  the  child  of  that  the  habit  of  mmd  described 
seven  was  father  to  the  man ;  how  could  hardly  be  represented  in  fewer 
fatal,  we  will  add,  was  prolixity  in  words ;  but,  as  a  fact,  whatever 
its  many  forms  to  the  full  success  of  Do  Quincey  handles  cannot  be  done 
De  Quincey's  genius :—  justice  to  in  any  other  method.  He 
"  Detestable  in  my  ears  was  that  is  prolix  from  mere  pressure  and 
word  '  quibbling,'  by  which,  for  a  thou-  rebundance  of  matter.  A  man  of 
sand  years,  if  tlie  war  had  happened  genius,  however,  must  express  him- 
to  last  so  long,  he  would  have  fast-  gelf  in  the  way  most  congenial  to 
ened  upon  me  the  imputation  of  mean-  ^1^.  True,  he  cuta  off  Uke  num- 
in?  ot  wishing  at  l«i8t,  to  do  what  he  ber  of 'his  readers;  a  busy  man,  can- 
called  'petiitogulising-.that  18  to  ^^^  ^^  for  the  issue  of  devious 
plead  some  distinction,  or  verbal  de-  ^^^ive.  Fmding  what  should 
mur,  in  bar  of  my  orders,  under  some  "***«*"'^  *«****».5  ttuov  ou^J^AL^ 
colourable  pretence  that,  according  to  o®  contmuons  a  tangle  of  remmis- 
their  literal  construction,  they  really  cenccsr— a  thicket  of  miscellaneous 
did  not  admit  of  being  fulfilled,  or  per-  discussionr— one  incident  or  tram  of 
haps,  that  iliey  admitted  it  too  much  thought  rivalling  or  suggesting  an- 
as being  capable  of  fulfilment  in  two    other — ^he  puts  it  aside  for  future 
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opportunity.  But  patient  leisure  our  ear  anticipates  as  it  does  the 
may  even  enjoy  this  freedom  from  key-note,  disappears  out  of  esroeo- 
hurry  in  an  author  with  whom  tation ;  instead  of  the  line  which  is 
time  is  no  object,  whose  progress  is  progress,  we  are  inyolred  in  a  drde 
perpetually  impeded  by  fulness  of  without  bearings  or  compass ;  we 
thought  and  a  too  active  memory,  dose  the  page  with  a  sense  of  ill- 
unwilling  to  leave  untold  what  im-  usage ;  our  listening  is  perfunctory, 
portunes  for  expression.  The  finical  or  possibly  malicious,  with  a  Tiew  to 
exactitude  which  is  so  common  a  an  outbr^Jc  of  relief  when  the  p«i* 
form  of  prolixity, has  none  of  this    ance  is  over. 

press  of  matter.  It  is  one  of  the  As  an  indulgence  to  this  senti- 
points  of  formality  to  go  into  un-  ment  of  revenge  for  past  inflictaoo, 
necessary  particulars,  to  expatiate  painters  of  character  and  mannen 
in  vapid  civilities,  to  leave  nothing  delight  to  depict  prolixity.  How 
unsaid,  and  to  wrap  trivialities  in  as  to  amuse,  how  to  extract  diversion 
many  words  as  possible.  out  of  propensities  in  themselves  so 

Digression  is  perhaps  the  crown  irksome,  tests  and  evidences  the 
of  prolixity.  A  story,  a  statement,  a  skill,  of  the  novelist  Walter  Scott 
judgment,  that  sticks  to  the  point,  had  a  great  sympathy  for  prosy  peo- 
must  come  to  an  end  sometime ;  but  pie ;  gSted  with  imusual  patience,  he 
digression  never  recognises  this  ne-  gathered  honey  from  many  a  flower 
cessity — the  habitual  digressor  never  which  was  but  a  burr  to  the  coxqihoq 
ends.  If  you  are  at  once  (which  world.  It  is  this  sympathy  whidi 
is  natural  to  the  digressor)  long  makes  the  deliberate  prosiness  of 
in  starting  your  main  subject,  and  many  passages  in  'The  Antiquaiy' 
perpetually  tempted  to  stray  into  such  charming  reading,  guided  by 
its  collateral  bearings,  and  to  follow  the  skill  which  makes  a  specimeo 
out  each  hint  and  reminder  as  it  — ^the  single  bricks—convey  an  idsa 
suggests  itself,  as  far  as  it  will  of  walls  of  endless  continuity,  and 
take  you,  there  need  be  no  end.  infuses  change  and  variety  through 
We  may  say  of  some  talkers  and  artful  contrast  of  dulness.  Take,  nr 
writers,  that  there  is  no  natural  end  example,  the  three-stranded  conrer- 
of  their  thread.  It  is  cut  off  ab-  sation,  the  piebSild  Jargon  of  his 
ruptly  by  circumstances,  rudely  three  worthies,  each  stilted  on  his 
broken  by  impatience,  but  it  never  favourite  hobby:  Oldbuck  on  the 
concludes,  or  achieves  a  comely  date  of  the  ruins  of  St  Ruth*a  Pii- 
graceful  finish.  Now,  an  end — the  ory  ;  Sir  Arthur  on  the  glories  of  liis 
end — is  what  everything  should  ancestry;  and  Mr.  Blattergowl  on 
tend  to.  It  is  a  point  verv  dis-  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  teinds 
tinctly  in    the    thought    of    hearer    or  tithes : — 

or  reader ;  until  his  suspicions  are  '*  Mr.  Oldbuck  harangued,  the  bft* 
roused  he  assumes  it  equally  a  ^oal  ronet  declaimed,  Mr.  fi]attei)eovl 
with  him  who  engages  his  attention,  prosed  and  laid  down  the  law,  whils 
— that  he  has  a  point  in  view  to-  the  Latin  forms  of  feudal  grants 
wards  which  he  is  leading  him  with  were  mingled  with  the  jargon  of 
no  unnecessary  dclavs.  The  mo-  blazonry  and  the  yet  more  barbarous 
ment  that  weakens  tnis  confidence  phraseology  of  the  Teind  Court  of 
is  fatal  to  attention.     Even  an  en-    Scotland. 

tertaining  digression  is  listened  to  '^  *  He  was,'  exclaimed  OMbnck, 
with  a  divided  interest ;  we  are  wait-  speaking  of  the  Prior  Adhemsr,  *  in* 
ing  for  a  return.  As  it  deviates  into  deed,  an  exemplary  prelate ;  and 
sub-digressions  a  sense  of  weari-  from  his  strictness  of  morsls,  rind 
ness  intervenes.  The  end  which  our  execution  of  penance,  joined  to  ue 
soul,  being  human,  waits  for,  which    charitable  disposition  of  bis  mind 
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and  the  infirmities  induced  by  his  was  disguised  under  su^h  wonderful 

great  age  and  ascetic  habits ^  fertility    and    eloquence.        People 

^^Hcre  he  chanced  to  cough,  and  listened,  but  also  they  knew  they 

Sir  Arthur  burst  in,  or  rather  con-  listened  beyond   exact  justice  and 

tinued,  *was  called  popularly  Hell-  fair  reciprocity.     "  I  think  you  have 

in-Harness;  ho  carried  a  shield,  gules  heard  me  preach,*'  he  saia  once  to 

with  a  sable  fess,  which  we  have  Charles  Latnb.     "I  ne-ne-ver  heard 

since  disused,  and  was  slain  at  the  you  do  anything  else,*'  was  the  re- 

battle  of  Vernoil,   in  France,  after  ply.      Hartley    Coleridge    inherited 

killing  six  of  the  English  with  his  the  perilous  gift — "he  would  hold 

own ^"  forth  by  the  hour,"  says  his  brother, 

"* Decrees  of  certification,"  pro-  "for  no  one  wished    to    interrupt 

ceeded  the  clergyman,  in  that  pro-  him"  —  and  with  it  an  added  infir- 

longed,  steady,  prosing  tone,  wluch,  mity  of  will  such  as  goes  with  all  pro- 

however    overpowered    at   nrst   by  tracted  utterances,  and  is  the  curse 

the  vehemence  of  competition,  pro-  of  profuse  exuberant  expressions, 

mised    in    the    lon<;-run    to    obtain  There  is  no  body  of  men  to  whom 

the  ascendancy  in  this  strife  of  nar-  the  charge  of  prolixity  so  constantly 

raters  :  —  *  Decreet    of    certification  attachesras  to  the  clergy,  often  most 

having  gone  out,  and  parties  being  unjustly,  and  also,  where  merited, 

held  as  confessed,  the  proof  seemed  vnth  so  much  to  excuse  it      In  the 

to  be  held  as  concluded,  when  their  first    place,   that  they  weary  their 

lawyer  moved  to  have  it  opened  up,  hearers  is  no   proof  that  they  are 

on    the    allegation    that    they    had  prolix.      Treat    spiritual    things   as 

witnesses    to    bring    forward,    that  you  may,  they  will  certainly  weary 

they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  car-  some  people,  and  sound  like  a  thrjce- 

rying    the    ewes    to    lamb    on    the  told    tale.     The    demand    for    con- 

teind-free  land,  which  was  a  mere  ciseness    and    brevity    from    such 

evasion  for,"  &c.  quarters  is  made  in  utter  disregard 

Garrulity  fs  not  prolixity,  or  we  of  the  weight  of  the  subjects  to  bo 
might  quote  as  a  remarkable  exam-  discussed,  or  of  the  preacher* s  chance 
pie  how  tedious,  pointless  chat,  ren-  of  doing  them  justice  in  the  hurry 
dered  with  absolute  truth  of  deli-  and  trepidation  of  addressing  parad- 
n  cation,  may  be  made  to  serve  the  ed  indifference  and  clamorous  im- 
aims  and  needs  of ,  the  novelist,  patience.  Undoubtedly  the  sermon 
amuse  the  reader  whom  the  original  is  the  legitimate  field  for  many  of 
would  bore  to  death,  and,  by  chance  the  habits  which  go  to  the  compo- 
touchcs,  tell  the  author^s  story,  in  sition  of  prolixity.  Its  business  is 
Miss  Austen's  ^Ernma.'  In  the  to  exhort,  explain,  to  amplify,  to 
ordinary  novel  we  have  plenty  of  deal  in  reservation,  to  paraphrase. 
prolixity,  but  it  elaborates  itself  in  This  especially  applies  to  the  textual 
the  speeches  which  pass  for  con-  method,  essentially  the  Protestant 
versation  as  it  should  be ;  prolixity,  form  of  sermon.  And  we  are  far 
which  loses  none  of  its  terrors  in  from  saying  that  what  tempts  to 
the  presentment ;  so  diflBcult  is  it  prolixity  does  not  too  often  bring  it 
for  the  pen  to  stop  its  flow,  as  to  about,  and  form  a  style  not  otherwise 
retain  the  wholesome  consciousness  to  be  characterised  One  thing  is 
of  the  brief  limits  of  human  patience,  certain,  however,  that  the  habit  of 
No  doubt,  great  speakers  have  preaching,  the  habit  even  of  diffuse- 
been  not  only  tolerated  but  en-  ness,  does  not  mollify  the  natural 
couraged.  to  their  own  hurt,  in  pro-  disgust  at  length :  has  no  influence 
lixity.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cole-  in  strengthenmg  the  endurance  of 
ridge  was   prolix,   though  the  fact  prolixity  in  others.     The  ,clergy  are 
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as  ImpatiGsnt  as  the  laity  of  other  with  such  irreverent  blasphemoas  ex- 

people  s  prosiness ;  and  we  find  no  prossions,  that  to  repeat  them  wonld 

more     severe     reproofs    or    biting  profane  the  place  I  am  speaking  in ; 

satu-es  on  tediousness  than  in  cleri-  *°^  indeed  they  seldom  'carried  on  the 


cal  writers  of  every  age.     They  treat  "^oTlL^f  such  a  day/  aa  their  ph 

the  question  under  iti  moral  aspect  ^Z"'  ^^^  ^^Zl!^**^^^"^^!*?."^?? 

-n    1*  *i.     '^       i.      1  1  of  ft  now  consecration.    Add  to  this 

Prolixity  IS  not  only  a  weakness^  ^j,^  incoherence  and  confusion,   the 

It  rarely  escapes  being  also  a  sin.  ^^leeB  repetitions,  and  the  insulferu 

Thus  Jeremy  Taylor :      Of  all  thmgs  able  nonsense  that  never  failed  to  hold 

m  the  world  a  prating  religion  and  out.  even  with  their  utmost  prolixity; 

much  talk  in  holy  things  does  most  bo  that  in  all  their  louff  fasts,  from 

profane  the  mysteriousness  of  it"  first  to  last,  from  seven  in  the  momlni; 

Again  :     ^^  Some  men  will  never  bo  to  seven  in  the  evenings  (which  wm 

ciu^    of     ovortalking    without    a  their  measure),  the  pulpit  was  always 

cancer  or  a  quinsy ;  and  such  per-  the  emptiest  thing  in  the  church." 
sons  are  taught  by  all  men  what 

to  do ;  for  if  they  would  avoid  all        Bishop    Butler^s    sermon  on  th« 

company  as  willingly  as  company  tongue,  in  the  intense  grarity  of  iti 

avoids    them,   they    might  -  quickly  censures  on  much  talking  and  all 

have  a  silence   great    as   midnight  the  forms  of  prolix  utterancei  amuMi 

and  prudent  as  the  Spartan  brevity."  us  like  wit     Wliile  who  can  deflna 

Nor  is  he  less  contemptuoua  in  his  a  guarded,    hedging,    dissimulatiDg 

toleration — though  he    allows    that  prolixity  of  style  better  than  Sydney 

much  speaking  is  sometimes  ncces-  Smith,  showing  up,  in  the  Sin^eton 

sary,  sometimes   useful,    sometimes  Letters,  TomlincL  Bishop  of  Lincoln  f 

pleasant;    and  when  it  is  none  of  "His  creation    has    blood    without 

these,  "  though  it  be  tedious  and  im-  heat,   bones  without  marrow,   eyes 

prudent,  yet  it  is  not  always  crimi-  without    speculation.     He   has   the 

naV*    IIow  finely  caustic  is  South  art  of    saying    nothing    in    many 

on    this    subject,     strong    in    his  words  beyond  any  man  that  erer 

Puritan    antipathies,     and,    in    his  existed;    and   when    he    seeniB    to 

sympathy  with  human  impatience,  have  made  a  proposition,   he  ie  so 

proposing  to  ^* cashier  all  prolixity;**  dreadfully  frightened  at  it  that  he 

for  there  is  nothing  that  the  mind  proceeds  as  quickly  as  possible  in 

of  man  is  so  apt    to    kindle    and  the  ensuing  sentence  to  disconnect 

take  distaste  at  as  at  words ;  and  the  subject  and  the  predicate^  and 

arguing  that   "he  whoso  soul  and  to  avert  the  dangers  he  nasincaired.** 

body  receive  their  activity  from,  and  A  timid  style,  one  charaGterised  by 

perform  all  their  functions  by,  the  reservations,  is  inevitably  tedious. 
mediation  of  the  spirits,  which  ebb        The  general  craving  for  oondensa- 

and  flow,  consume,  and  are  renewed  tion,  for  reducing  the  world's  wisdom 

again,  cannot  but  find  himself  very  to  portable  dimensions  through  an 

uneasy  upon  any  tedious,   verbose  exact  brevity  and   sucdnctness    of 

application    made    to    him.*'    Piety  speech  —  what   in    philosophy   and 

engages  no  man  to  be  dull,  though  speculation  we  call  maxim;  in  the 

he  confesses  that  with  many  of  his  counsels  and  decision  of  practical 

time   dulness — the    more  of    it  be  wisdom,  and  the  high  mysteries  of 

lengthy  dulness — passed  as  a  mask  religion,  oracU  ;  and  in  matters  of  wit 

of  regeneration.     Nor  can  prolixity  and  the  finenesses  of  the  imagin»- 

keep  clear  of  graver  errors.  tion,   epifjram — stands   in    singular 

"  Two  whole  hours  for  oiie  prayer  contrast  with  the  disease  we  treat 

used  to  be  reckoned  but  a  moderate  of.     In  fact  the  taStes  and  tenden- 

doso,  and  tliat  for  the  most  part  fhiught  cies  of  mankind  incline  towards  the 
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extreme  poles  of  long  and  short,  as  ence,  their  mutual  stock  the  common 
they  rank  themselves  among  hear-  knowledge,  and  universal  sympa- 
ers  or  talkers,  learners  or  teachers,  thies,  through  which  they  come  to 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  di-  an  understanding  by  an  instantane- 
dactic  temper,  bent  on  all  the  ma-    ous  process. 

chinery  of  length ;  first  statements  in        We    by    no    means    justify    the 
full,  then  hedging  those  statements    common  impatience  of  length;    we 
with      reservations,      strengthening    are  only  noticing  it.      Prolixity  is 
them   by    argument,   diluting  them    indeed  a  relative  term.     We  remem- 
to  the  measure  of  mean  understand-    ber    a  very   unjust  comparison  of 
ing,  recalling,  summing  up,  anticipat-    Lord  Brougham's  between  Dante's   ' 
ing  objections ;   and,   on  the  other    and  Gray's  descriptions  of  evening, 
hand,  with  the  pupiPs  weakness  for    to  the  disparagement  of  our  poet, 
epitomes — his  cUsposition  to  catch  a    because  Dante  in  *^  Era  gi^  I'Ora" 
meaning  before  it  is  uttered,  to  em-    got  through  what  he  had  to  say  in 
brace    a'  view  at  the  first  word,  to    a  stanza  or  so,  and  Gray  spun  out 
see,  to  understand,  to  believe  hfan-  his    over    several   Verses.     Wilson 
self  master    of   a    question  before    very  justly  replied  that  Dante  was 
its    difficulties  are  brought    under    short  because  he  had  other  fish  to 
review,  and  to  hold  all  explanation    fry  ;    Gray  was  deliberate    because 
a  mere  spinning  out,  and  an  affiront    evening  was  the  subject  he  set  be- 
to  his  perceptive  powers.     We  re-    fore  himself  and  his  readers.      All 
gard  the  sonnet  and  the  epigram  as    elaborate  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
typifying  these    two    conditions   of    natural  effects    are   only    in    place 
mind.      The  turn  for  writing  son-    where  the    reader's    mind  is   com- 
ncts    curiously  contrasts  with    the    posed  and  at  rest  from  eager  expec- 
world^s  distaste  for  reading  them —    tation.     Mr.  Ruskiu  in  his  ^  Modem 
distaste  amounting  in  many  minds    Painters'  has  descriptive  passages  of 
to  antipathy.      This   at  first  sight    cloud,  of  sky,  of  landscape,  exceed- 
seems  an  inconsistency,  for  the  son-    ingly  elaborate,  but  not  prolix ;  and 
net  comes  next  in  brevity  to  the    Uvedale   Price  on  the  Picturesque 
epigram;  but  the  sonnet  is  avowedly    has    pages    running  <  into    delicate 
exhaustive ;  it  works  out  a  thought,    refinements  of  detail,  of  which  no 
and,    whether  that  hold  out  or  no,    reader  of   taste   is  impatient.     But 
must  last  its  fourteen  lines.     Hence,    we  note  in  some   novelists  of  our 
to    short-lived  patience,  it  is  slow,    day — ^perhaps  the  tendency  is  espe- 
while  the  epigram  may  be  as  short    cially  a  femmine  one — a  habit  of  in- 
as  it  likes,  and  says    its  say  in   a    trucUng    minute    scenic   description 
dash,  the  fewer  words  the  better.  side  by  side  with  the  action  of  their 

This  is,  of  course,  one  reason  of  story,  of  which  we  do  grow  some- 
the  mind's  delight  in  illustration,  what  weary.  Every  paragraph  of 
Illustration  is  only  incidentally  an  narrative  has  its  burden,  recalling 
ornament;  its  purpose  is  to  save  ^^The  sun  shines  fab  on  Carlisle 
time.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  noble  im-  wa'."  The  sky  is  lurid  or  bright, 
patience  of  wordiness  and  detail  according  ^to  the  -temper  of  the 
It  cuts  a  long  tale  short,  establish^  heroine  ;  m  every  change  of  her 
a  common  ground,  and  trusts  Jthe  fortune  our  attention  is  called  off 
hearer  for  catching  the  idea,  for  com-  to  some  distant  effect  of  Ught  and 
prehending  at  a  glance  where  the  shade,  till  we  do  not  know  which 
similitude  holds,  and  where  its  use  most  engages  the  thoughts  of  the 
and  purpose  ends.  It  is  indeed  a  author — the  living  tragedy  or  the 
partnership  between  poet  and  audi-    atmospheric  phenomena  under  which 
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it  is  acted  out;  a  meagre  storj  by  the  oonsideratioii  of  what  so  many 
this  method  becomes  a  striking  critics  regard  as  the  poem  of  the  day 
example  of  modem  prolixity.  — the  ^  Ring  and  the  Book.*  If r. 
Again,  there  are  occupations  Browning,  indeed,  directly  courts  the 
appropriate  to  one  sphere,  and  to  charge  of  prolixity  by  teUing  his 
be  done  deliberately,  but  out  of  story,  the  facts  A  whidi  are  soon 
place  and  to  be  hurried  through  told,  in  eleven  if  not  twelyo  different 
in  another,  as  it  is  a  part  of  a  methods  of  amplification,  in  eadi  of 
servaht's  skill  to  bo  quick-handed  which  a  distinct  character  is  imparted 
in  the  parlor  and  to  take  time  in  to  the  narration  through  the  inteodiio- 
the  kitchen.  Thus,  in  a  prose  tion  of  matter  perfectly  irrelerant 
treatise  on  agriculture  an  even  ex-  to  the  case  in  hand.  This  is  not 
haustive  treatment  of  the  question  an  occasion  for  a  critique  on  what 
of  manures  is  permissible  ;  but  in  is  called  by  Mr.  Browning's  admim 
a  poem,  amplification  on  such  a  that  '^  wonderful  book,"  and  wludi 
theme  may  justly  be  called  prolix;  we  allow  to  be  a  very  remaricaUe 
the  poet  aiming  at  an  audience  not  one ;  only,  while  they  call  him  the 
concerned  through  their  pecuniary  most  poetic  of  poets,  we  might  style 
interests :  and  certainly  Grainger,  him,  judging  from  page  upon  page^ 
having,  in  his  *^ Sugar-Cane,"  writ-  the  most  prosaic;  prosaio  in  pro- 
ton several  pages  of  such  instructions  portion  to  the  prodi^ous  nomber 
as  the  following,  incurs  danger  of  ^f  words  he  has  taken  to  work  oak 
the  charge : —  an  idea.     Poetry  pure  is  almost  in 

its    nature   much   in   little.       Bat 

''  The  Mtcrod  Hnu  while    to    the    great   bulk    of  tiie 

Naught  "oriM  deems  but  whut  is  base,  book    we    deny   the    title    poetrf, 

ITnloss  true  Virtue  stamps  It  with  her  seal ;  ^O  grant  its  power  :    also^  that  the 

Then,  plaotor,   wouldst  thou  doable  thine  first  perception  of  the  stcffy's  cspa- 

Ah,  niJw;  never  be  afihamod  to  trade  ^^^^^S  was  a  poet's  conception,  and 

Thy  dung-he^^,  where  the  reftise  of  thy  that  throughout  he  shoWB  that  gFSqi 

Witi'an^the  ashes  all  thy  coppers  yield,  ^^   ^«  «",^J^  "^"^^   «  ^^«S   ^ 

With  wecdn,  mould,  dung,  and  stale,  a  com-  supreme  tests  of  powcr.      While 


post  form  must    differ    from  Mr.    Bnywnin^s 

Of  force,  to  fertilise  the  poorest  Boii ;"-  eulogists,  we  at  the  same  time  aUSir 

,  ,  X     1.  V  1  •       ic  1.  weight  to  their  verdict  The  buain— I 

and  does  not  catch  himself  up  a  lino  and  duty  of  poetry  is  to  mstroct  by 

too    soon   when  he    sums   up    this  pleasing.     If  >>pk)  are  enthusiasl^ 

branch  of  his  subject  with  L  to  the  amolmt  of  pleasur«  tfa^ 

"Enough   of  composts.   Muse;    of  soils  ^erive  from  Mr.  Browning's  mns- 

enough."  bers,  there  is  no  getting  over  swdi 

testimony.    The  merit  of  Tersa  oan- 

For  the  poet  addresses  himself  not  not  he  proved  or  disproved  by  da- 

to  a  technical  few,  hut  to  a  world  mohstration.      People  are  pleased, 

of  readers,  of  whom  nothing  is  re-  their  ears  soothed,  tickled,  and  gnti- 

quircd  but  the  use  of  eyes  and  ears,  fied — there   is   a   fact       We   eSB 

sympathy,   sensibiUty,   and    under-  only  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiat 

standing.  Mr.  Browning's  verse,  in  its  ordinsiy 

The    question    to    what    extent  flow,  affects  us  as  dandng  does  ft 

poetry  may   be    prolix — may    treat  we  stop  our  ears ;  where  we  see  tima 

its    subject   in     every    aspect   ex-  marked    by    gesticulation,   the 

Iiaustively— naturally    leads    us    to  tive  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
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alike  escaping  us.     To  our  ears  his  before    tiie   sense    is  got   hold  of. 

lines  seem  Much  of  it,  too,  is  written  in  a  oom- 

posite  language,  one  half  the  line 

"  ^whoete  "*^*  "™^^8  *»'  "•  ^°^'*  Latin,  the  other  English ;  while  the 

^        *  tone  of  what'  he  gathers  is  mostly 

and  over  very  jolting  roads  too ;  and  selfish    and   cynical — Italian    prin- 

this  is  a  fact  also.     After  pages  of  ciples  of  action  and  lines  of  thought 

this  singular  system  of  harmony  and  in  a  corrupt  period.    Not  that  he  ever 

rhythm,   we    should    have    settled  imagines  himself  among  the  Capu- 

down  into  the  convjction  that  there  lets  and  Montagues  of  a  bygonie  age ; 

are  two  sets  of  ears  for  poetry,  just  whether  he  glances  or  gives  his  mind 

as  there  is  the  Asiatic  and  the  Euro-  with  deliberation,  the  reader  alike 

pean  taste  in  music,  but  that  we  recognises  Mr.  Browning  everywhere. 

observe,  when  Mr.  Browning's  keen-  The  poet  is  indeed  absorbed  in  his 

est  admirers  quote  a  line  or  a  passage  theme,  but  never  to  the  merging  of 

to  prove  their  point,  they  select  the  his  personality  in  tha£  of  another. 

smoothest  and  most  finished  and  real-  Whether  it  is  "  one  half  Rome,"  or 

ly  felicitous  examples  ;  •  and  say,  this  "  the  other  half  Rome,"  or  "  Tertium 

is   Tennysonian, — this    Shakespeare  quid,''"Guido,"or"Gaponsacchi,'*or 

might  have  written.     For  obscurity  "Dr.  Hyacintbu8,"or  "Pompilia,"or 

they  think  it  apology  enough  that  the  "  Pope,"  all  taUc  and  think  ex- 

"  his  thoughts  are  too  big  for  his  actly  like  Mr.  Browning  in  propria 

words'' — ^a  plea  no  poet  would  thank  persona.     All  are  equally  prone  to 

them  for.     We  all  of  us  think  that  digressions.       Their    concatenation 

wo  have  thoughts  too  big  for  our  of    ideas   follows   the   same   chain, 

words.     It  is  the  business,  the  all-  All    are    metaphysical,     analytical, 

in-all  of  the  poet  to  invest  thoughts  psychological,   down  to  poor  Pom- 

of  all  sizes  in  appropriate  words.  pilia,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  can 

Mr.  Browning  addresses  the  Brit-  neither  read  nor  write.     All  speak 

ish  public  in  a  tone  of  defiance —  in  the  thread  of  their  own  thoughts, 

without    taking    into    account    the 

"^not"^*"**^  ^^"c,  ye  who  like  me  ^ourt,  the  judge,  the  patron  they  ad- 
dress : — all    proving    that    though 

It  seems  that  a  class  of  worship-  it  was  a  poet  s  flash  which  took  in 

pers,  however  devoted  and  exclusive,  and  gave  life  to  an  old -forgotten 

does  not  satisfy ;  so  the  poet's  coun-  tale  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  yet  he 

trymen    get    a    snub, — as    wanting  worked  it  out  in  its  multiform  as- 

acumen,  as  grocers,  Philistines,  and  pects  at  his  leisure.     It  is  elevemeMj 

what  not     Now,  we  think  the  Brit-  not  fancy,  that  keeps  up  the  strain 

ish  public  has  something  to  say  for  of  thought  once  started.     The  ideas 

itself.     No  reasonable  man   should  evolve  themselves   calmly^  proHly^ 

expect    persons  with    pursuits    and  for  pages  at  a  time,  as  they  might 

interests  of  their  own  not  to  recoil  in    any  uninspired    speculation    on 

at   the   threshold  on  finding  a  tale  other    people's   modeis   of    thinking 

of  murder  and  suspected  adulteir  and  acting.     Mr.  Browning  has  that 

told    over  a  dozen    times   in  blank  craving  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that 

verse,  and  told  with  that  air  of  rig-  comes  into  his  mind  which  he  at- 

marole  to  the  careless  glancing  eye,  tributes  to  one  of  his  characters : — 
that    crabbedness    of    construction, 
which  keeps  the  reader  on  the  heels 

of  thought,  nndcompris  a  reperusal,  ;^8^  how  .hjjaa  m  ^  1.^7  .^tj^^ 

not  once,  but  three  or  four  times.  My  brain  dry  r* 
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Even  in  Pompilia's  story,  adduced  _     _      ,_    .,-^.,  ^l*^*^*. 

as  the  charming,  most  universaUy-  S.U"ttWoSlhSSSf'llto!lSSii*ea 
pleasing   point    of    the    book,   and         odds  and  ends 

one,  too   pving  most  striking  eyi-  §[S^Xl^"&.°»  Xl'^'SrlS? V- 

donee  of  the  poers  power  of  merg-         blind  death 

ing   himself   in    another   being,  we  Mowi  here  and  there ;  makM  bagr  of  Jnley 

fall  to  discern  those  delicate  femi-         °^ 

nine    touches  which  compel  us    to 

forget    the   artist   in  his    creation.        Ifi    however,   waiYlng    the    quea- 

Fancy,  for  instance,  an  Italian  girl,  tion    of    probability,    the    ordinary 

two  hundred  years  ago,  talking  about  reader  perseveres,   he  will   not  go 

facts,  or   entering  into  the  quirks  unrewarded.      The  book  is  amua- 

OT    profundities    of    the    following  ing  reading,  whether  poetry  or  not, 

strain  of  thought     The  passages  is  whether    prolix    or   not  — in   fact, 

one  often  quoted  for  its  beauties  : —  this  latter  quality  is  the  parent  of 

ii  uu.     ,         'i-v    -.V     *u     1   -  * »  much  readable  matter.    The  style  is 
'*  Even  for  my  babe,  my  boy,  thero^s  safety  j  x  i       tx  i-  i.       •  i      "^i- 

thence—  i    '     '«  '  anecdotal     Italian  chronicles  have 

From  the  sadden  death  of .  me,  I  mean,  furnished  the  author  with  many  tel- 

Weak  Tata,  how  we  endcavoar  to  be  ling  quaint  examples  of  the  Cruelty. 

strong !  tyranny,  and  msolent  oppression  of 

ImT  SSilJ  ''I'S  "S.^^^^^  hin,  »„.h  ^  times  prior  to  the  date  of  the  stoiy. 

This  portion  now  should   do  him  sach  a  . ,,     .^j^         •      »  n     ^  ji    •    ' 

gbod.  All  the  muceUanaa  collected   in  a 

This  other  ffo  to  keep  off  such  an  ill  I  wide  course  of  reading  are  engrafted 

This  fcreat  life— see,  a  breath,  and  it  Is  gone  I  •    .^  xu«  „„«;^„fl  •«.««jV:«rAa  ^^a  ««i.i 

So  is  detached,  so  left  all  by  itself,  ^to  the  vanous  narratives  and  told 

The  little  life,  the  tact  which  means  so  with    caustic   humour.      Here   the 

°^°^^''*  reader  may  learn  how  Pope  Stephen 

This  sort  of  nature,  or  the  want  exhumed   Pope  Formosus,  who  had 

of  it,  is  as  open  to  the  judgment  of  been    dead    eight   months,    clothed 

the  common  reader  as  to  the  pro-  him    in    pontifical    vestments,    and 

fcssed  critic,  often  too  much  occu-  arraigned  him  for  having  given  an 

pied  by  the  beauty  or  point  of  the  a  lesser  see  for  that  of  Rome,  with 

thought^  as  characteristic  of  the  poet,  all  the  grotesquely  horrible  circum- 

to  note  its  discordance  with  the  cha-  stances  of  trial  and  condemnation : — 

racter  or  circumstances  of  the  avow-  how  it  was  Once  a  point  of  education 

ed  speaker.     As  a  simple  member  of  among  gentlemen  to  learn  to  endure 

the  British  public,  he  is  more  puz-  torture,    and     how    a    host   would 

zled  than  the  critic  seems  to  be  by  exhibit   his   pluck   to  a   flruest  by 

the  leisure,   length,   and    collected-  having  out  the  rack  into  Uie  oom^ 

ncss  of  all  concerned :  and  scarcely  yard  before  dinner,  and  bid  his  ler* 

sees  the  relevance  of  a  vast  deal  of  vants  do  their  worst  upon  him  ;— 

curious  speculation  supposed  to  pass  how    a    duke    guillotined    a    man 

in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  in  at  his  own  door  for  taking  offeooe 

the  hurry  or  extremity  of  a  tragic  at  the  abduction  of  his  sister  ;—hofW 

situation.     For  in  whatever  predica-  Dominus  Hyacinthus  composes  an 

ment  the  actors  or  the  victims  of  the  appetising    dish    of    liver,    minced 

tragedy   find   themselves,  they  are  herbs,   goosefoot,    cockscomb,    and 

equal  to  anv  amount  of  hard  think-  cheese,  and,  if  it  disagrees  with  the 

ing  and  whimsical    illustration,   as  old   father-in-law — ^*well,   his    will 

where  Guide,  wondering  at  his  folly  is  made ;"   with  a  .  thousand  other 

in  risking  his  life  by  killing  two  old  *^  facts,"  which  carry  a  reader  from 

people,  exclaims : —  page  to  page,  forgetting  that  he  is  read- 
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ing  verse,  and  eten  that  he  is  engaged  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
upon  a  tragic  incident  that  actually  terrible  in  any  Greek  drama  extant*' 
happened.  The  reader  finds  himself  No  doubt  books  assume  quite  a 
endeavouring  to  form,  with  not  much  different — a  transcendental — aspect 
success,  a  picture  of  Italian  society,  under  these  circumstances ;  but  do 
out  of  the  jesting,  diffuse,  but  clever  they  leave  a  man  his  powers  of 
delineations  of  an  able  hand,  loving  comparison  ?  Gould,  for  example, 
humanity  rather  in  the  abstract  than  this  *'*'  reader"  have  been  caught  by 
as  he  an3rwhere  sees  it,  not  seldom  the  lurid  tinsel  of  Mr.  Bailey's  pro- 
coarse,  often  a  caricaturist,  with  now  fanity  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
and  then  a  touch,  which  we  wish  or  have  felt  the  thrill  he  owns  to  at 
away,  of  the  revolting  and  profane.  the  ghastly  heading — "Scene — Hell," 
An  intelligent  writer  in  the  pages  which  graces  one  act  of  that  sul- 
of  a  contemporary  has  recently  given  phurous  drama  ?  Was  it,  we  may 
his  experiences  as  a  reader.  Himself  ask,  under  "  the  abstraction  neces- 
a  thorough-going  devotee,  he  seeks  sary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
and  finds  sympathy  in  his  worship  work"  that  the  Greek  dramatists 
of  Mr.  Browning.  Not  only  does  first  established  and  have  since 
he  carry  in  his  own  memory  long  maintained  their  hold  on  men's 
passages  of  Paracelsus,  but  he  minds  ?  Is  it  only  when  remote  from 
knows  somebody  else  whose  mind  all  chances  of  excitement,  from  all 
is  similarly  stored.  It  is  he  that  the  concerns  of  the  outer  world,  that 
pronounces  Mr.  Browning  the  most  Shakespeare  is  recognised  for  per- 
poetical  of  poets,  and  counts  the  haps  the  greatest  of  poets  ?  A  poet 
hours  spent  in  reading  his  more  of  the  highest  order  has  a  nobler 
mystical  and  toughest  utterances  as  office  than  delighting  readers  who 
among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  But  have  nothing  else  to  do  f  he  neither 
we  are  struck  with  an  admission  asks  for  nor  requires  such  isolation 
which  accounts  in  a  material  degree  from  all  other  interests  in  his  hearers, 
forthenon-universality  of  Mr.Brown-  His  winged  words  make  their  way 
ing's  favour.  To  read  him  with  the  anywhere.  What  the  '*  Reader's" 
right  g^st  and  appreciation,  people  critical  judgment  is  of  the 'Ring  and 
must  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  Book'  we  have  yet  to  learn.  "  I 
temptation  to  do  anything  else,  am  waiting,  "he  tells  us,  "for  a  fitting 
"  Thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  good  book,"  opportunity  when  the  world  may 
says  this  reader,  "  I  am  inclined  to  not  be  too  much  with  me."  It  must 
think  we  must  be  out  of  the  way  of  be  owned,  however,  that  here  is  an 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and,  I  excuse  for  the  British  public.  It 
might  add,  out  of  the  way  of  familiar  cannot  expatriate  itself  in  a  body, 
society."  In  fact,  to  do  a  book  justice  or  disperse  into  inaccessible  comers, 
a  reader  must  be  on  shipboard  be-  The  book  it  accepts  must  endure 
yond  reach  of  the  post,  or  on  a  sick-  the  competition  of  other  occupations 
bed,  or  in  some  remote  inaccessible  and  interests;  they  must  not  only 
position.  It  was  two  thousand  miles  have  thought,  but  expression.  The 
from  home,  and  as  we  gather,  with-  air  readily  carries  music ;  pure,  sus- 
out  a  soul  to  speak  to,  that  he  read  tained,  harmonious  tones  reach  far. 
*  Pippa  Passes,'  which  "  quite  settles  We  have  called  prolixity  a  rela- 
the  question  #hat  Browning  is  a  tive  as  well  as  a  positive  quality, 
great  dramatic  poet" — "  the  scene  be-  Length  does  not  deserve  the  epithet 
tween  Sebald  and  Ottima  being  the  so  long  as  it  suits  the  reader's  taste. 
very  concentrated  essence  of  tragedy,  We  desire  things  to  be  long  or  short 
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according  to  what  is  to  succeed  them,  humanity   of    all   time.     Mm  has 

and  are  patient  of  length  if  we  dr^ad  portioned  it  into  texts  .to  seire  the 

what  is  to  come  after.     Richardson^s  prolixity,  the  diluting  processes  in- 

merits  as  a  novelist  are  groat ;  but  separable  from  human  tnought ;  but 

now  in  England,  amidst  the  multipli-  it  is,  in  fact,  one  great  tozti  about 

city  of  books,  the  mere  length  is  which  human  thought|  knowledgei 

fatal.     In  a  desert  island,  as  the  soli-  and  wisdom  amplify,  pursue,  swdl, 

tary's  only  novel,  this  amplitude  of  dilate,  diverge  mto  infinite  cogita- 

deteil,  hero  so  tedious,  would  en-  tions  of  wit   and  infinite  cobweba 

hance  and  crown  every  other  merit,  of  speculation.     As  men  we  cannot 

When  Mr.   Macaulay  produced  his  escape  from  prolixity  either  in  others 

copy  of  ^  Clarissa^  at  a  hill  station  in  or  ourselves.     We  moat  all  prose 

India,  the  whole  station  was  in  a  sometime^  and  tell  each  other  things 

passion  of  excitement     The  Gover-  we  know  they  know,  and  that  they 

nor's    wife    seized    the    book,    the  know  that  we  know  that  they  know. 

secretary  waited  for  it,  and  the  chief-  All  that  we  must  aim  at  is  modera- 

justice  could  not  read  it  for  tears, —  tion  in  our  own  person  and  patience 

none    would,    under    such    circum-  under  the  universal  infiictioQ ;   ae- 

stanccs,  think  it  too  long,  but  those  knowledging  the  universal   hold  of 

who  were  kept  waiting.  prosing  upon  human  affairs  :    for, 

There    is    no    stronger    external  ^^  to  say  the  truth,  there  seems  no 

evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  part  of  knowledge  in  fewer  hands 

Bible  than  its  marvellous  condonsa-  than   that    of    discermng  when    to 

tion,  and  therefore  its  fitness  for  the  have  done  ' 
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THE  LEATHER  BOTTEL. 


A  DARWINIAN   DITTT. 


[For  the  better  understanding  of  this  "  ditty/'  in  case  it  should  not 
be  self-interpreting,  we  prefix  to  it  two  extracts,  one  from  Mr.  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man^  and  the  other  from  Dr.  Alleyne  Nicholson's  Introductory 
Text-Book  of  Zoology^  with  a  relative  woodcut^  borrowed  from  Dr. 
Nicholson's  work,  in  which  cut,  as  being  a  family  portrait  of  our  ancestor 
(according  to  Mr.  Darwin),  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  feel  a  strong  interest. 
We  suggest  that  the  word  Ascidian,  if  not  spelled  Askidian,  ought,  at  least, 
to  be  pronounced  so.] 

**  The  most  ancient  proprenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata,  at  which 
we  are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently  consisted  of  a  group  of 
marme  animals,  resembling  the  larva)  of  existing  Ascidians. 

~  "    "  "TuNiCATA.  — This  class 

includes  a  class  of  animals 
not  at  all  familiarly  known, 
and  mostly  of  small  size. 
They  are  often  called  Asdd- 
ians  (Qr.  cukos,  a  wine-skin), 
from  the  resemblance  which 
many,  of  them  exhibit  in 
shape  to  a  two-necked  jar  or 
bottle  (see  fig.)— The  two 
orifices  in  the  outer  leathery 
case  or  *  test'  of  the  Ihinicata^ 
lead  into  the  interior  of  the 
animal,  and  are  used  foi^he 
admission  and  expulsion  of 
searwater ;  and  by  their 
means  the  animal  both 
breathes  and  obtains  food.'' 
— Introductory  Text-Book  of 
Zoology.  By  H.  Alleyne 
Nicholson,  M.D.  &c. 


"  These  animals  probably 
pave  rise  to  a  group  of  fish- 
es, .  .  .  these  to  the  Si- 
miadap.  The  SimiadsB  then 
branched  off  into  two  great 
stems,  the  New  World  and 
Old  World  monkeys ;  and 
from  the  latter,  at  a  remote 
period,  Man,  the  wonder  and 
glory  of  the  universe,  pro- 
ceeded. ^Thus  we  have  given 
to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodi- 
gious length,  but  not,  it  may 
be  said,  of  noble  quality." 
— The  Descent  of  Man,  and 
Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex. 
By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  &c.;  vol  i.  p.  212- 
i:j. 


A  Simple  Atcidian. " j 


_oJ^ 


Air—''  The  leather  Bottel." 
Sec  Chappell's  Popvlar  Music  qf  the  Olden  Jlmey  vol.  ii.,  613. 


How  insi-ny  wondroiw  things  there  be  Of  which  we  can't  the  reason  see !  And 
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thiH     isi    one,   I    used    to  think,  That  most  men  like    a    drop    of  drink,  Bat 
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here  comes  Darwin  with  his  pi  an,  And  shows  the  true  De-scent  of  Man:  And 
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that    explains  it     all    full  well    For  man- was- once — a    leather  hot  -   t^l ! 


682  The  Leather  Bottel  (May, 

There  are  MoUusca  rather  small, 
That  Naturalists  Ascidia  call ; 
Who,  being  just  a  bag-like  skiu, 
Subsist  on  water  pouring  in : 
And  these  you^ll  find,  if  you  will  seek, 
Derive  their  name  from  Heathen  Greek ; 
For  Scott  and  Scapula  show  full  well 
That  As-kos-mcans — a  leather  bott^L 

Now  Darwin  proves  as  clear  as  mud, 
That,  endless  ages  ere  the  Flood, 
The  Coming  man's  pYimsBval  form 
Was  simply  an  Ascidian  worm  :* 
And  having  then  the  habit  got 
Of  passing  liquor  down  his  throat, 
lie  keeps  it  still,  and  shows  full  well 
That  Man-was-onco — a  leather  botteL 

When  Bacchus'  feasts  came  duly  round, 

Athenian  peasants  beat  the  ground ; 

And  danced  and  leapt,  to  ease  their  toil, 

'Mid  leather  bottles  smeared  with  oil : 

From  which  they  slid,  with  broad  grimaco, 

And  falling,  filled  with  mirth  the  place : 

And  so  they  owned  and  honoured  well 

Their  great-grand-sire — the  leather  botULt  , 

The  toper  loves  to  sit  and  swill 
Of  wine,  or  grog,  or  beer,  his  fill ; 
*  And,  as  he  doth  but  little  eat, 

It  serves  him  both  for  drink  and  meat : 
But  ^on't,  I  pray,  be  too  strait-laced. 
Or  blame  this  pure  Ascidian  taste : 
For  Darwin's  theory  shows  full  well. 
The  to-per-is — a  leather  bottcL 

The  Dean  of  Christ-Church  does  not  shrink 
To  give  five  reasons  we  should  drink : 
"  Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry. 
Or  lest  we  snould  be  by-and-by :" 
Then  adds  the  fifth  in  humorous  sport, 
As  "any  other  reason"  for't: 
But  all  his  reasonings  show  full  well 
The  Dean-was-just — a  leather  bottM  I  J 

Nay,  those  who  fain  strong  drink  would  stop, 
Don't  say,  we  should  not  drink  a  drop ; 
But  water,  milk,  or  eau  sucree. 
We're  free  to  tipple  all  the  day : 
Sam  Johnson's  self,  as  you  may  see. 
Drank  many  myriad  cups  of  tea : 


*  Worm  is  here  used  fur  larva.  f  See  Virgirs  QeorgiCB,  11.  880. 

i  Deau  Aldricli*8  well-known  Catch, 

'' If  «U  be  tmo  tliAt  I  do  think. 
There  are  five  reaions  we  should  drink,** 
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And  all  this  drinking  shows  full  well 
That  man's-at-hest — a  leather  hott^l. 

"  The  thirsty  earth  drinks  up  the  rain," 
The  plants,  too,  drink  the  moistened  plain ! 
"  The  sea  itself,  which,  one  would  think. 
Should  have  hut  little  need  for  drink. 
Drinks  twice  teil  thousand  rivers  up ; " 
While  heasts  and  fishes  share  the  cup  : 
The  Sun,  too,  drinks,  the  Moon  as  well ; 
So  Na-ture's-all — a  leather  botteL* 

I  hope  even  Darwin  donH  say  Nay, 
When  asked  at  times  to  wet  his  clay : 
And  I  for  one  would  drink  his  health. 
And  wish  him  sense  and  wit  and  wealth : 
And  if  good  liquor  he  doth  brew, 
m  drink  to  old  Erasmus  too : 
And  gladly  join  to  show  full  well 
That  man-is-still — a  leather  botteLf 

PLATONIC   PARADOXES. 

A  NEW  BONO. 

Air-**  The  tight  HtUe  Jfland:' 

In  how  many  strange  ways  • 

Human  nature  displays 
The  caprices  that  enter  her  pate,  0  ! 

To  which  view  you'll  be  led 

If  some  pages  you've  read 
In  the  Oxford  translation  of  Plato. 
What  a  wonderful  writer  is  Plato  ! 
And  how  well  Jowett's  pen  can  translate,  0  ! 

But  I  clearly  discover 

On  reading  him  over 
Some  very  odd  notions  in  Plato. 

The  fears  of  the  brave 

Make  us  always  look  grave, 
And  the  mean  little  tricks  of  the  great,  0 ! 

So  the  foolish  things  too 

That  the  wise  say  and  do 
Are  ridiculous  even  in-  Plato. 


is  a  translation  of  the  followinpf  Latin  lines,  which  Father  Sirmond,  the  Jesuit, 
"  quoique  fort  sobre,"  delighted  to  repeat : 

**  Si  bene  commemini  cansiB  anzit  qtiinqae  bibendi : 
Hospitia  odyentas ;  pneaens  sitis ;  atque  ftitnrs ; 
£t  vini  bonitas ;  et  qosellbet  altera  caoBa/*— ifma^lana,  i.  172. 

*  Altered  from  Cowley's  Anacreontics. 

\  Erasmus  Darwin,  mentioned  in  the  last  verse,  was,  we  believe,  the  errand- 
father  of  the  present  distin^ished  Naturalist.  The  germ  of  the  "  Darwinian 
theory  "  is,  we  consider,  much  more  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  Doctor's  post- 
hunious  poem  of  the  Temple  of  Nature,  than  the  origin  of  man  in  the 
Ascidian  larva,  or  leather  bottel. 
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Upon  Rome  points  I  quite  go  with  Plato, 
In  tho  same  way  as  Addison's  Cato : 

But  some  marvellous  flaws 

As  to  justice  and  laws 
Mark  the  model  Republic  of  Plato. 

Every  honest  man  srieyes 

At  the  number  of  uiteyes 
That  our  social  temptations  create,  O I 

And  our  hearts  are  all  sore 

For  tho  wretchedly  poor ; 
And  Fm  sure  the  same  feefings  had  Plato. 
But  the  system  propounded  by  Plato, 
These  deplorable  ills  to  abate,  0 1 

Was  to  break  off  with  Mammon, 

Have  all  things  in  common : 
"  Private  property's  gammon  " — said  Plato. 

There  of  course  is  no  theft 

When  no  property's  left 
To  give  Meum  and  Tuum  their  weight,  0  ! 

And  when  alVs  a  dead  level, 

Starvation  and  revel 
Alike  are  excluded  by  Plato. 
These  Communist  doctrines  of  Plato 
llgvc  again  come  in  fashion  of  late,  0  I 

But  the  makers  of  money. 

The  hoarders  of  honey. 
Won't  be  pleased  with  these  projects  of  Plato. 

Then  the  struggles  and  strife 

That  attend  married  life, 
And  that  often  turn  love  into  hate,  0  I 

Its  profligate  courses. 

Desertions.  Divorces, 
Must  have  hurt  the  fine  feelings  ol  Plato. 
But  a  very  bad  cure  proposed  Plato 
(For  I  don't  think  him  here  ihepotato\ 
^^  Make  the  man  and  the  woman, 

Like  property,  eomman  ; —  ' 

And  the  children  as  well :"  added  Plato. 

No  folks  were  to  wed 

That  were  not  thorough-bred, 
And  each  wedding  should  last  a  short  date,  0 ! 

And  if  children  appeared 

Not  quite  fit  to  be  reared, 
They  were  never  acknowledged  by  Plata 
'Twas  a  delicate  (juestion  with  Plato, 
Upon  which  he  dislikes  to  dilate,  0 ! 

But  we  all  of  us  know 

Where  the  puppy-dogs  go 
W^hen  the  litter's  too  many  for  Plata 

On  this  question  that  vexes 

Us  as  to  the  sexes. 
Our  author  don't  long  hesitate,  0 ! 

Woman's  duties  and  rights, 

W^hcther  beauties  or  frights, 
Are  completely  conceded  by  Plato. 
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But  the  pace  here  adopted  by  Plato 
Seetns  to  move  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  0 !  ' 

All  must  go  to  the  wars 

And  be  servanls  of  Mars, 
Both  the  women  and  men,  under  Plato. 

On  another  small  point 

He  appears  out  of  joint, 
Though  perhaps  it  admits  of  debate,  0 1 

If  philosophers  solely 

Should  rule  o^er  us  wholly, 
Or  our  kings  be  the  pupils  of  Plato. 
Suppose  them  as  clever  as  Plato, 
How  would  Darwin  or  Mill  rule  the  state,  0 1 

Should  you  think  Epicurus 

A  good  Paliifurus, 
Or  would  England  be  governed  by  Plato  ? 

A  philosopher's  schemes 

Are  made  up  of  fond  dreams 
And  of  idle  Utopian  prate,  0 1 

For  while  Theory  preaches, 

'Tis  Practice  that  teaches,  - 
And  corrects  the  wild  crotchets  of  PJato.. 
Sotthe  model  Republic  of  Plato 
Must  submit  to  the  general  fate,  0 ! 

Lay  the  book  on  the  shelf, 

And  each  man  make  himself 
What  a  Christian  would  wish  for  in  Plato. 

Note. — While  we  thus  venture,  under  the  allowed  garb  of  ridicule,  to  record 
pome  plain  truths  as  to  certain  extravagant  views  suggested  by  Plato  in 
his  Republic,  wo  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  if  we  did  not  at  the 
Rame  time  express  the  pleasure  and  admiration  which  have  been  excited  in  us 
by  the  remarkable  Translation  of  that  author  that  has  just  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press.  This  work  by  Professor  Jowett  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  valuable  gifts  to  Literature  and  Philosophy  that  have  for  a  long  time  been 
offered.  Its  first  or  most  obvious  excellence  is  the  perfect  ease  and  grace  of  the 
translation,  which  is  thoroughly  English,  and  yet  entirely  exempt  from  any 
phrase  or  feature  at  variance  with  the  Hellenic  character.  Very  few  transla- 
tions, other  than  the  Bible,  read  like  an  original :  but  this  is  one  of  them.  It 
lias  other  and  more  recondite  excellences.  It  is  the  work,  almost  the  life- 
labour,  we  believe,  of  a  profound  scholar,  a  thoughtful  moralist  and  metaphy- 
sician, and  a  most  successful  instructor  of  yonth :  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
complete  success  that  has  attended  his  execution  of  the  task  is  itself  the  means 
of  concealing  the  diligence,  industry,  and  ability,  with  which  philological  and 
interpretative  difficulties  must  have  been  solved  or  overcome.  It  is  a  great 
matter,  even  for  the  best  scholars,  to  possess  such  a  guide  and  hetip  in  the 
Btndy  of  the  original ;  and  to  others,  desirous  of  knowing  thoroughly  and  ap- 
preciating worthily  the  wise  thoughts  and  literary  beauties  of  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  that  ever  lived,  the  boon  is  inestimable,  The  Introductions 
to  the  several  Dialogues  seem  to  be  excellent,  and  are  appropriately  directed  to 
explain  the  point  of  view  which  the  great  Greek  philosopher  occupied,  and  to 
j)oint  out  the  fact  that  his  very  errors — and  we  think  some  of  these  very  great — 
arose  out  of  his  keen  perception  of  evils  which  needed  a  remedy,  but  which,  we 
believe,  can  only  be  remedied  by  higher  influences  than  any  that  were  within 
reach  of  a  Pagen  Philosophy. 
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UNDER    THE    RED    CROSS: 

A  NARBATIYE  07  HOSPITAL-LIFE  WITH  THB  PBUSSIANS  IN  TBAKCI. 

PART  L — CHAPTER  L 

On  arriviDg  in  Munich  from  Italy,  great  use.     Where  ladies  bare  been 

my  first  step  wad  to  report  myself  able  to  stand  the  work  and  privations, 

to  the   English    Legation — a   mere  their  nursing  has  been  a  yery  great 

form,  perhaps,  as  I  knew  that  the  help  and  comfort;  but  many  doD't 

German  authorities  alone  could  help  know  the  hardships  of  such  an  tm* 

mc  to  obtain  what  I  had  come  to  dcrtaking^   and   turn  out,   notwith- 

scck:    the     being    enlisted    in   the  standing    their    most  praiseworthy 

corps  of  the   *^  Volunteer  Nurue,**  intontionSi    helpless    and     useless. 

and  obtaining   the    protection    and  Therefore  I  do  not  hide  from  you 

privileges    conferred    by    the   Red  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  tmng 

Cross ;  still  there  is  a  general  belief  to  obtain  the  Red  Cross ;  but  I  wiU 


on  the  Continent,  that  the  bearer  of  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
an  English  passport  is  entitled  to  commend  you,  most  especially  to 
special  respect ; — and  although  we  Graf  Castell,  tiie  head  of  the  Gen- 
were  not  in  very  good  odour  in  the  tral  Committee,  and  if  you  will 
North  German  Confederation  (ow-  meet  me  to-morrow  at  our  mutual 
ing  to  our  being  suspected  of  a  friend's  Madame  yon  M.,  I  wiU  let 
sneaking  and  unavowed  sympathy  you  know  the  result" 
for  the  French),  there  was  never-  This  ^*  mutual  friend'*  is  a  chann- 
thcloss  a  certain  feeling  of  security  ing  and  clever  English  lady  (mar- 
in  the  possession  of  that  flimsy  ri^  to  a  Prussian  diplomate),  with  a 
document,  with  its  rampant  and  de-  **  heart  of  gold,"  and  most  original 
tiant  supporters  of  the  Garter,  head-  and  amusing.  My  visit  was  a  aoi^ 
ing  ^Uhe  request  and  demand  in  the  prise  which  elicited  the  t'^irjama- 
name  of  her  Majesty,"  Ac.  &c,  tion — 

I   had    brought    letters    to   the  **Good  gracious,  child  I  what  an 

Prussian    envoy.    Baron    von    W.,  you  doing  in  Munich  f ' 

and,    in  my   interview   with   him,  **  Going  to  nurse   the  nek   and 

informed  him  that  I  wished  to  de-  wounded  at  the  seat  of  war.     CooM 

vote  myself  to  nursing  the  sick  and  here  to  get  my  papers.'* 

wounded  in  the  hospitals  in  France :  "  Why,  you  don't  expect  to  get 

it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer-  the  Red  Cross,  do  yoa?     Becaim 

cnce  to  me  where  I  was  sent,  or  you  had  better  give  up  that  idea  at 

what  work  I  had  to  do ;  but  that,  once.  It  is  next  to  impossibla.  TtMif 

if  a  choice  were  offered  to  me,  I  have  refused  scores;  and,  beddM^  I 

should  select  the  work  of  fever  bos-  don't  think  our  nationality  ig  ai^ 

pitals,  as  it  required  less  surgical  recommendation  just  now. 

knowledge   than  the  wounded  de-  **  Why  is  there  such  a  yefy  gnat 

manded,  and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  f  I  thought  they  were  al* 

contagion,  thero  would  be  a  greater  ways  glad  to  have  nurses.'* 

want  of  nurses.     Baron  von  W.'s  *' Because,    my   dear,    tiiera   liai 

answer   was:    ** Doubtless  it   is   a  been  such  unwarrantable  abma  of 

very  noble  mission  you  are  under-  the  Red-Cross  badge.    Lots  of  Mh 

taking,  and  with  your  knowledee  of  pie  have  gone— ay,  and  even  mm 

French  and  German,  you  may  bo  of  England — ^with  the  idea  ttmi  thay 
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would  make  a  pleasant  trip  of  it,  train  which  leares  for  France*    You 

see  the  country,  write  paying  ar*  had  better  go  and  see  Baron  yon  W., 

tides  to  the  papers,  and  get  their  and  thank  him  for  his  help." 

expenses  gratis  into   the   bargain  1  ^^At  one  o'clock,  I  suppose,  is  the 

I  know  of  a  lad j  who,  under  the  best  hour  ?" 

protection  of  her  badge,  went  orer  *^ Bless  you,  no  such  thing!  don't 

the    battle-fields    and   made    inter-  you  know  that  in  Germany  every 

esting  collections  of    dead    heroes'  one  dines  at  one  o'clock?    Go  be- 

bones !     Besides,  my  dear,  it  soundjs  fore." 

all  very  fine  and  praiseworthy;  but  That  little    duty  performed,  my 

women  who  have  got  *  nerves,'  are  next  move  was  to  go  and  have  an 

easily  shocked,  and  can't  understand  interview    with    Gr&f    Castell,    the 

what  the  poor  suffering  men  want,  chief  (or  *^head>devil,"  as  our  Ame- 

had  far  better  stay  at  home ;  there  rican  cousins  call  it)  of  the  *^  Baya- 

isn't  one  in  a  hundred  that  can  be  rian  Society  for  the  care  and  sup- 

of  real  use."  port  in  tiie.  field  of  wounded  and 

*'  Well,  but  I  don't  want  to  write  siok  soldiers,"  a  ver^  lengthy  no- 
articles  for  newspapers — I  should  mendature  for  a  society,  but  then 
not  know  how  to;  nor  do  I  care  the  German  language  is  more  pre< 
for  relics  of  fallen  heroes ;  and  you  dse  than  concise ;  also  it  is  apt 
know  that  I  don't  mind  privations,  to  get  uncommonly  rusty  for  want 
and  understand  German  thorough-  of  use,  and  I  felt  somewhat  uncer^ 
ly."  taia  aa  to  what  amount  of  fluency 

^^  Including  their  horrible  J9(rtoi#/  I  could  oommand,  seeinj^  that  I 
You  must  remember  that  your  had  been  out  of  the  habit  of  con- 
knowledge  of  hoch  DeutBch  is  not  versing  for  some  years;  however, 
going  to  be  of  much  service  to  you  memory  brought  back  the  intricate 
when  a  half-delirious  *  Schwab'  or  constructions  and  proper  forms  of 
*•  Westphalcr '  mutters  out  his  wail-  speech. 

ings  or  requirements  in  his  own  per  Graf  Castell  informed  me  that  I 
culiar  dialect,  and  there  would  be  a  should  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
great  loss  of  time  in  having  to  ap-  sary  papers  of  *^ Legitimation"  and 
peal  to  a  third  party  for  an  ezplana-  the  ba<^,  and  that  I  was  to  hold 
tion."  I  assented.  ^^Ohl"  con-  myself  in  readiness  to  start  with  the 
tinned  my  friend,  ^^I  know  you'll  hospitiU-train;  the  exact  day  of  de- 
do  capitally,  but  you  can't  expect  parture  not  having*  as  yet  been 
them  to  take  it  for  granted ;  how-  flxed«  He  also  gave  me  a  letter  of 
ever,  you  may  be  certain  I'll  give  recommendation,  which  would  give 
you  every  recommendation  and  sup-  me  access  to  the  Queen-mother's 
port  that  I  am  able  to ;  but  don't  private  laeareth,  as  well  as  to  that 
be  sanguine  about  the  Red  Cross,  of  the  Knights  of  St  George,  both 
for  I  don't  think  you  will  get  it"  out  of  town. 

I  confess  I  did  not  feel  elated  at  Before  returning  to  my.  hotel,  I 

this  new  view  of  the  case;  but»  to  tiiought  it  advisable  to  purchase  a 

my  surprise  and   delight,   when   I  small    "  conversation    book,"    and 

reached  Madame  von  M.'s  house  on  practise    myself     in    the    conven- 

the  morrow,  I  was  greeted  with  the  tional    Jhirehlauts   and   Moehwohl- 

welcome  words : —  gebarenere^     which     the     Germans 

*'Lct  me  congratulate    you,   my  use  so  profusely  when  addressing 

dear,  on  your  success.   It's  all  right ;  grandees,    both    in    speaking    and 

you  are  to  have  the  Red  Cross,  and  writing, 

be  packed  off  with  the  first  hospital-  The   next   day   dawned   with   a 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  visa  of  ''Nonsense,    my   dear;    besides, 

the    Royal    Bavarian    Minister    of  you  can  take  your  chignon  with  yon, 

War,  with  that  functionary's  seal ;  and  clap  it  on  when  you  want  to 

a  letter  to  Baron  von  P.,  at  Lagny ;  get  yourself  up  I" 

and    my  badge,    consisting    ^    a  When  I  went  the  next  morning 

band     of     white    calico,    stamped  to  the  station  to  have  a  look  at  onr 

with    the    words    *'  Landes-Verein  hospital-train,  and  consign  my  bag- 

K.  Bayem,''  and  a  woollen  red  cross  gage  (consisting  of  one  box  and  a 

sewn  on  to  it ;  also  a  note  inform-  valise)   to  one  of  the  ioArter  (at- 

ing  me  that  the  ipitaUtmg  (hospital-  tendants),  a  todtenrtiug  came  in  fram 

train)  would  leave  the  following  day  France.    The  carriagea  were  marked 

at  5  P.M.  with  a  white  cross  on  a  black  ground. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  my  friend  On    the   platform  were  standmg 

Madame  von  M.,  I  provided  plenty  dismounted  cavahry  soldiers,  who  re- 

of  warm  coverings,  and  took  a  small  moved  the  co£Bin8  and  placed  them  on 

stock    of  tea,   coffee,   brandy,   and  military  hearses.    There  were  many 
Liebig*s  extract.     I  also  purdiased*  people  looking  on,  and  deep-drawn 

a   couple   of  hundr^^  cigars — that  sighs  could  be  neard  amidst  the  sad  ■- 

article    being    the    most   welcome  lence  which  pervaded  the  whole  scene. 

dowettr  to   a   German   heart — and  When  all  was  ready,  the  soldicni 

had   my   '* flimsy   document"  viei  with  lighted  ti^>er8  in  their  hands, 

at  the    Prussian    embassy  as   fol-  took    up    their   places   beside   tht 

lows: —  hearses,  and  the  horses  thomselTSS 

'^Gesehenundgut  fiirdenKrioges,  looked  as  if  they  knew  the  lifdos 

schaup  latz  in  Frankreich  im  Dienste  biudons  they  were  drawino.     The 

der    freiwilligen   Kranken    pflege ;''  corporal  on  horseback  at  the  head 

(''good  for  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  6f  the  mournful  procession  gave  a 

service  of  the  voluntary  care  of  sick  half-muffled  "  Marsch  1"  and  it  mored 

and  wounded.")  on  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

The  last  piece  of  advice  given  me  As  the  crowd  dispersed  I  heaid  a 

by  Madame  von  M.  proved  of  ines-  woman  say — 

timable  service  to  me : —  '^Poor  noble  fellows,    they  hava 

"Take   everything   you  may  re-  died  a  fl^orions   death  and  earned 

quire  with  you ;  don  t  have  anything  the      '' Himmelreich  I" — '^  Kingdom 

sent  after  you,  or  you  will  never  see  of  Heaven !" 

it  again  ;   and — cut  your  hair  short,  "  Yes,"    remarked    a  bystuideri 

if  s  healthier."  "  so  have  the  thousands  whose  TOT 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  had  thought  resting-places  are  unknown  totiiav 

of  that,  but  then  there  might  be  oc-  families ;  but  what  does  our  oonntiT 

casions  when  I  might  want  to  wear  gain  by  it  f  those  Pkusalans  gei  all 

a  bonnet,  and  should  wish  in  vain  tiie  glory!" 
for  the  severed  locks.*' 


*  CHAPTER  II. 

Our  hospital  train  was  made  up  ant,"      "Aertze^**      "  Verwaltung^** 

of  forty- seven  carriages — several  first-  *' Sch western,"      "Wirter,"      and 

class  compartments,  clean  and  com-  *' Wacht;"  —  '^Doctors."     "  Intenr 

fortable,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  dance,"     ^*  Sisters,^    '*  Attendanta,**  ' 

running  under  the  seats.    They  were  and  '*  Watch."    Then   the    engina* 

respectively     marked    *^  Command-  room    with  the    hestiiig-appaimtesi 
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storerooms,  kitchen,  and  twelve  hraU'  the  commandant  told  me  our  jour- 

I'^nwagen,  each  containing  a  small  ney  to  Lagnr  would  be  yery  slow 

stove  and  five  beds  (with  mattress,  work,   for   when    onoe   across    the 

sheets,  blankets,  and  feather-pillows),  French    frontijer    they    dared    not 

mounted  on  elliptic  springs.     These  travel  by  xdght. 

last  carriages,  as  well  as  the  kitchen,  My  companion,  a  Gkrman  widow, 

are  built  on  the  Swiss  and  American  turned  out  to  be  a  nurse  de  son  itat^ 

principle — that  is,  opening  on  to  a  who  had  been  through  the  campa%n 

little  covered  platform  in  the  centre  of  '66  as  freimUige  kranlcen  pflege- 

connecting  them  with  each  other,  so  rin,  and,  ever  since  this  war  broke 

that  while  the  train  was  in  motion  one  out^  had  been  working  gratis  in  the 

could  walk  through  all  the  carriages  hospitals  at  home.     She  was  present 

to  fetch  what  was  requhred  for  the  on  the  battle-fields  of  Gravelotte  and 

sick  in  the  kitchen  or  store  rooms.  Mars-la-Xour    (where    she    herself, 

As  I  entered  the  restauraPUm  of  unaided,  performed  an  amputation), 

the  station,  the  Herr  Major  or  c6m-  and    esccnrted  the  first  ambulance- 

mandant  of  our  train  stepped  for-  train  which  bore  the  wounded  into 

ward,  saying —  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden,  doing 

*^You  are  the  English  lady  I  am  the  duties  of  head-nurse  until  the 

to  have  the  honour    of  escorting  ?"  hospital  she  belonged  to  broke  up ; 

and  his  spurs    met  with  a  clink,  and  now  her    intention    was,    like 

''*■  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  mine,  to  seek  work  in  France.     She 

three  surgeons  who  are  going  with  proved,  as  we  travelled  on,  a  most 

you  ;  and  here  are  six  ^  Barmherzige  pleasant    companion,   good  -  hearted 

Schwester '  and  a  nurse  who  accom-  and  full  of  fun  (a  rare  merit  for  one 

pany  us.'*  of  her  nationality !),  not  liable  to  be 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  awed  or  frightened  by  anything, 
we  were  summoned  by  the  station-  and  very  entertaining. 
master  to  take  our  seats.  The  Herr  When  we  reached  Ulm,  late  in 
Major  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  oc-  the  evening,  there  was  an  hour's 
cupy  a  compartment  with  the  Sisters,  halt  Supper  was  served  for  us  in 
but  I  feared  that  my  sleep  would  be  the  restauratiofif  and  then  we  re- 
disturbed  by  their  devotional  ex-  paired  to  our  night-quarters,  the 
ercises,  and  preferred  sharing  a  car-  Sisters  occuf^ing  two  of  the  kran- 
riage  with  the  *^lay  nurse."  ienfoagen^  and  Madame  Schmid  and 

Our  escort  consisted  of  six  Bava-  I  another.     The  cold  was  intense, 

rian  Landwehr  and  a  corporal ;  and  but  we  made  up  a  roaring  fire  in 

we  took  with  us  several  carriages  the  Jittle  stove,  and  wrapping  our- 

full  of  ammunition,  ten  artillerymen  selves  up  in  endless  blankets  and 

and  a  sergeant  going  to  Meaux.  ^^gs,   went  to  bed,    getting  up  in 

The    first    carriage  was  marked  turns  «very  half-hour  to  poke  the 

^^  Bayerischer  Spital  Zug,"  and  they  fire  and  to  pile  on  coals;  out  8leq> 

all  had  large  red  crosses  on  white  would  assert  itself,   and  when  we 

squares  painted  on  the  panels — ^not  woke  up  at  daylight  the  fire  was 

that    this     ^^  NeutralitSts  -  zeichen  "  out,  and  the  cold  intense, 

was  much  respected  in  France,  for  it  As  I  opened  the   door  to  go  and 

had  occurred  more  than  once  that  the  find  one  of  the  tsdrteTy  the  snow, 

hospital-trains — even    those  return-  which  was  piled  up  a  foot  high  on 

ing  loaded  with  wounded — ^had  been  tiie  platform,  was  blolni  in  like  dust 

fired  upon    by    the    peasants    and  by  the  freezing,  catting  wind. 

franc-tireurs  as  they   passed ;  and  The  first  person  I  met  was  the 
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Landwohr  corporal,  who  was  on  his  a  spirit-lamp,  essence  of  coffee,  tea» 

way  to  look  after  our  fire  with  one  and  sugar,  we  fared  yeiy  well 

of  his  men.     It  was  soon  set  a-blaz-  When  we  crossed  the  bridse  of 

ing,  and  the  soldier  having  fetched  Kehl,  destroyed  during  the  bombard- 

us  our  cafe  au  lait  from  the  kitchen,  ment  of  Strassbors,   and  since  re- 

we  *^  bivouacked,"  as  it  were,  round  built^  it  was  so  dan  that  we  oould 

the  little  stove.  scarcely  distinguish  the  river  and 

The  ^^Gopral"  was  a  tall  hand-  town.     A  little  beyond  Strassbmv 

some  specimen  of  his  class,  spoke  the  we  wore  shunted  on  to  a  side-iau 

most  uncompromising  patois,  wore  and  there  stopped   for   the  night 

his  helmet  very  jauntily  inclined  to-  Our  experience  of  the  previous  nigfatL 

wards  his  left  ear,  and  having  ac-  with  the  prospect  of  dcnng  "stoker" 

ccptod  the  offer  of  a  glass  of  cognac  by  turns,   was  not  engaging.     Ma- 

to  thaw  the  icicles  which  still  hung  dame  Schmid  proposed  our  fetching 

from  his  moustache,   proceeded  to  our  pillows  and  olankets  from  our 

enlighten  us  as  to  his  views  of  the  night-quarters,  so  we  decided  upon 

Franco-German  struggle.    We  found  retaining  the  day-compartmenta,  and 

that  the  man  set  a  boundless  value  tipping     the     wagen  -  chamymtr    to 

on  his  SOX,  for  his  pity,  he  said,  keep   our  pipes   hot  till  midnight, 

was  not    so    much    for    the    rela-  trusting  that   the   hot  air  shut  in 

tivcs  of  fallen   heroes,   as  for  the  would  prevent  our  being  congealed 

poor  French  girls  who  would  find  until  the  machine  was  set  agoing 

no  more  husbands !     Then  ho  drew  again  at  dawn.     This  proved  a  mu£ 

out  a  small  gold  locket  which  he  better  plan. 

wore  round  his  neck,  and  showed  us  When  the  tcdrter  came  the  next 

therein  the  portrait    of    his  bride,  morning  to  bring  us  our  brealdart 

At  Stuttgard  we  stopped  for  an  hour,  at  Luneville,   we    found   ourselTei 

and  changed  into  our  day-quarters,  sealed  in  by  the  frost,  for  neitfaar 

the  first-class  carriages,  which  were  the  door  nor  the  windows  of  car 

warm  and  comfortable.  carriage  could  be  opened  until  Boma 

At  2  p.u.  we  reached  Oarlsruhe,  hot  water  had  been  fetched  from  the 

and  there  our  dinner  was  brought  kitchen  to  thaw  the  ice,  and  release 

to  us,   consisting    of    black    bread  us.    At  this  station  I  had  my  first 

(which  would    have    been    eatable  conversation  with  a  French  woman, 

enough  had  it  not  been  flavoured  who  was  sweeping  out  the  oflSoe  of 

with  fennel),  a  plate  of  soup  rather  the  Prussian  station-ouuster — a  rou^ 

watery    and    greasy,     some    tough  stem  fellow,  of  whom  she  seemed 

boiled  beef  and  potatoes,  and  some  much  in  awe.     lie  did  not  intimi- 

Bavarian    beer.      This,     diversified  date  me  in  the  least,  though  he  was 

with  Bauer 'kraut  and  cold  boiled  infuriated  by  my  expressions  ol  sym- 

sausagos,  formed  the  staple  of  our  pathy  for  his  poor  conquered  smTa 

dinners    and    suppers    during    the  He    rather    guessed   than   compre- 

wholo  joiuney.    It  was  rather  mono-  bended  my  meaning, 'his  own  know- 

tonous  and  coarse,   but  there  was  ledge  of  the  language  being  confined 

plenty  of  it.  to  ^^  D6b6chez-fous,  fite,  uions,"  in- 

Tlio  *^  Copral,"  whose  weak  point  terspersed  with  the  ever  recurring 

was  his  gallantry,    and    who    was  ^^  Donner  Wetter,  Marsch  I" 

never  loath  to  accept  a  good  cigar.  Our  progressive  movements  hcao^ 

always  secured  us  white  hrodchen  forth  became  subject  to  many  in- 

and  a  bottle  of    milk    when  they  terruptions ;  for  our  line  being  the 

were  to  bo  got ;  and  as  I  had  with  me  only  direct  communication  behreen 
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France  and  Germany,   it  was  con-  weak    jokes,    in    chalk,    upon    the 

tinually   encumbered  by  post,  pro-  panels  of  their  yans,  such  as  ^^  Re- 

yision,  military,  and  hospital  trains  staurant  de  la  Paix,"  *^£ilzug  nach 

nmning  to  and  fro ;  and,  to  avoid  Paris ;"    and    under  the  usual   ^^  6 

collisions,   no    little    prudence    was  Pferde  oder  82  Mann^*    they  had 

necessary.  added,     "  Kanonen  -  f utter ;"   ("  ex- 

From  each  station  the  Herr  Major  press  train  to  Paris,  six  horses  or 

would  telegraph  on  to  the  next,  to  thirty-two  men ;  and  ^  food  for  pow- 

know  if  the  line  were  clear,  and  thus  der.'  ")  • 

our  departure  depended  on  the  an-  Our  cJiauffeur  having  assured  us 

swer,  which  would  sometimes  keep  that  our  train  could  not  possibly 

us    waiting    for    hours,    sometimes  move  on  for  at  least  four  hours, 

hurry  us  off  without  a  moment's  de-  Madame    Schmid    and    I    went    to 

lay ;  occasionally  we  went  creeping  luncheon  at  a  restaurant^  and  then 

along    at    an    exasperatingly    slow  strolled  about  the  pretty  picturesque 

pace,  and  then  again  found  ourselves  town  ;    but  it  was  sad  to  see  the  de 

rushing  at  express  speed.  serted  streets,  the  gloomy  expression 

At  Nancy  there  were  no  less  than  upon  the  faces  of  the  few  stragglers 

seven  trains  waiting  to  move  on,  the  we  met,  and  the  too  evident  cessa- 

period  of    their    detention  ranging  tion  of  all  business, 

between  four  hours  and  four  days.  Even  in  rushing    through  those 

Alongside  of  ours  was  an  endless  departments  occupied  by  the  enemy, 

cavalry    train  full  of    Uhlans  and  traces  of  the  remorseless  Juggernaut, 

their  steeds,  numbering  two  hundred  war,     were    painfully    visible.      A 

and  eighty.     The  horses  were  placed  thick  coating  of  snow  had  covered 

by  sixes  in  vans,  three  facing  each  the  untilled  and    neglected    fields ; 

other.     I  pitied  them  far  more  than  scarcely  a  village  but  had  one   or 

the  men,  for  they  had  been  thus  more  houses  damaged  or  ruined  by 

cramped  up  for  seven  days  already,  shells ;    and    the    manufactories  of 

and  were  not  able  to  lie  down.  these  once  thriving    districts   were 

The  men  were  kind  and  caressing  '  closed,     and    their    tall    chimneys 

to  them,  and  they  were  continually  -smoked  no  longer. 

straining  their  heads  over  the  bar  When  we  returned  to  the  station, 

(fixed  in   front  of  their  chests)  to  we  were  some  time  in  finding  our 

look  out,  and  have  their  dear  soft  train,  notwithstanding  its  flaring  red 

noses  patted.    As  I  stretched  out  crosses,  for  it  had  been  shunted  off 

my  hand  from  the  carriage-window  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 

to  give  the  horses  some  pieces  of  where  we    had    left  it — some  had 

bread,  two  Uhlans  said  to  me —  moved  on,  and  others  arrived  with 

"Oh,   Schwester"  (sister),   "give  fresh  regiments  of  Landwehr' called 

the  bread  to  us,  for  the  horses  get  to  "  fill  up  the  gaps  " — and  we  found 

plenty  of  com  and  straw,  but  we  an  addition  to  our  numbers  in  the 

have  hardly  eaten  anything  the  last  shape  of  eight  convalescent  Prussians 

three  days."  of    the    Garde  (or  Jardje^   as  they 

This  train  had  been  retarded  by  pronounce  it),  whom  we  were  to 
a  slight  collision  at  the  commence-  take  on  to  Lagny  to  joih  their  regi- 
ment of  its  journey,  and  evfr  since  ments — ^picked  men,  evidently  "  the 
its  progress  had  been  of  the  slowest,  flower  of  the  army," 
The  men,  whose  patience  was  sorely  Eveii  Madame  Schmid,  who*being 
tried,  vented  their  feelings  by  a  true  Bavarian,  with  the  campaign 
scribbling    satirical     remarks    and  of  '66   still  fr€»k  in  her  memory, 
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bore  the  Pmssians  no  great  love,  any  more  than  we  can  help  fiehting 

and  called  them  to  their  faces  *^  die  them  when  we  are  ordered  to. 

Bchwarze  Raubydgel "  (black  birds  of  It  is  trolj  touching  to  see  the 

prey),  was  fain  to  admit  that  these  attachment  which  the  North  Qer« 

fritzchen  were  not  only  handsome  mans  especially  have  for  thdr  homes 

but  rejQned  and  well  bred,  and  we  and  families.      Even    the  roughest 

very    soon    became    good    friends,  and  most  uncouth  of  them,  when 

They  spoke  with  much  modesty  of  giving  a  matter-<yf-&ct  account  of  his 

their  victories,   owned  that  in  the  campaign  (of  the  result  of  which  he 

first  battles  the  French  fought  with  is  confident),  will  soften  at  once  at 

bravery,  and  expressed  great  pity  the  mention  of  die  heimath  (homeX 

for  the  country  people  whose  homes  and  exclaim — 

were  desolate,  and  crops  destroyed,  ^*  Oh !  if  only  my  mother  knew : 

adding :     "  Poor  people,  it  is  very  if  I  could  only  see  her  for  an  hour  1" 
hard ;  for  they  can^t  help  being  French 


CHAPTER  UL 

Toul  was  reached  in  the  after-  *^The  conductor  does  not 
noon.  Observing  an  unusual  com-  to  have  shown  you  your 
motion  on  the  platform,  I  looked  riage — pray  follow  me ;"  and  open- 
out  and  saw  two  French  officers  on  ing  the  door  of  the  carriage  next 
parole,  who  were  making  for  our  to  us,  they  got  in,  and  I  contin- 
train,  in  which  a  compartment  had  ued  standing  on  the  step  talldM 
been  assigned  to  them  to  convey  to  them  through  the  window  unu 
them  to  Bar  le  Due.  They  were  the  train  began  to  move.  In  the 
pushing  their  way  through  a  crowd  mean  time  the  soldiers,  silenced  at 
of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  followed  once  by  the  well-merited  reproof^ 
jeering  and  ^*  chaffing."  and  hissed  at  by  our  friends  the 

^*  Give  them    a    eoupS    to    them-  Oards^  retired  discomfited. 

selves :  they  must  not  mix  with  us,"  The  officers  came  to  thapk  us  for 

they  shouted ;   ^*  so  shut  them  up  in  our  kindly  interference  as  soon  as 

a  cage  alone !"  we  reached  Bar  le  Due. 

We  were    indignant,   and   seeing  ^*But  you  are  not  Gennan?**    said 
no  officer  present  who  could  reprove  the  Captain,  a  true  Bazaine  typci 
the  offenders,  and  the  poor  French-  ^^  No,  English,"  I  answeredl 
men  looking  very  angrV  and  rather  ^*  Oh,   then,   you   know  that   to- 
frightened,  Madame  Schmidts  blood  morrow  the    Comte   de  Ohambord 
was  up  in  a  second.  is  to  land  at  Bordeaux  with  10,000 

**  II ow  dare  you  insult  prisoners  ?"  French     refugees,    furnished     and 

said  she,  apostrophising  the  delin-  armed  by  Enghmd,  and  France  will 

quents  as  well  as  the  whole  crowd  be  saved !" 

gathered  around.     *^A  mean,   cow-  I  owned  to  being  uninfonned  of 

ardly  set  of  elende  hunde^*  (miser-  this  unexpected  move  on ,the  dieas* 

able  dogs;)  ^* and  call  yourself  sol-  board,  «nd  could  not' help  ""H'^g 

dicrs,  forsooth  !    Shame  on  you  !^*  at  the  idea  of  10,000  Messieurs  oom- 

I  profited  by  the  moment  of  surprise  ing  over  from  their  "base  of  OMva- 

caused  by  this  unexpected  attack  to  tions  "  in  Leicester  Square  to  cnaaa 

get  out  of  our  carriage,  and  accosting  the  Prussians  out  of  their  lines  I 

the  two  officers,  said  to  them —  But  our  attention  was  soon  called 
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in  another  direction  :  a  huge  tmin  so  we  were  ahle  to  ehauM&r  the 
laden  with  wounded  Frexich  and  sufferers'  *^poor  feet,"  bandaged  in 
Germans  arrived  from  Beaugency ;  dirty  rags,  and  comfort  their  "  inner- 
there  must  have  been  more  than  four  man"  with  restoratives.  Our  doc- 
hundred.  It  was  a  pitiable  sight — the  t<»*s  also  attended  them  ;  and  as  we 
victors  with  heads,  arms,  and  legs  each  of  us  had  a  little  store  of  band- 
bandaged,  their  uniforms  so  soiled,  ages  and  charpie,  the  most  urgent 
their  accoutrements  so  damaged,  cases  had  their  wounds  dressed  and 
that  one  could  scarcely  tell  to  what  made  *^  comfortabla" 
regiments  they  belonged,  their  boots  I  looked  round  expecting  to  see 
in  holes,  their  bandages  dirty  and  the  ^ters  (whom  we  had  asked  to 
blood-stained.  It  was  not  a  regular  come  with  us  and  help) ;  but  they 
hospital-train  which  conveyed  them,  chose  to  remain  in  their  carriages. 
but  a  military  train,  made  up,  as  they  It  was  understood  that  they  thought 
all  were,  of  carriages  of  every  class,  ifc  best  to  give  their  aid  indirectly 
description,  and  country — Prussian,  as  intercessors  rather  than  helpers, 
Mecklenbiirger,  Saxon,  Badenser,  for  they  sat  still  and  chanted  a 
Wurtembiirger,     Bavarian,      Hesse  litany. 

Nassauer,  and  Hanoverian,   coufded  The  train  soon  hiuried  off  again, 

together  promiscuously.      Owing  to  for,  as  it  was  not  warmed,  and  the 

the  perfect  system  which  regulates  cold    was    intense,    the    authorities 

the    Prussian    military  movements,  were    anxious    that   the    wounded 

the  arrival  of   this  train  had  been  should     reach     Kaney,     where    a 

telegraphed   an    hour    before,    and  hospital-train  was  ready  to  convey 

a  largo    barrack    with    long  tables  them  to  Germany. 

and  benches  was  already  prepared ;  There  being  no  more    work  for 

and  before  the  wounded  men  had  us,  and  our  noses  and  fingers  being 

all  alighted,   soup,   and  a  plate  of  blue  with    cold,    we    retraced    our 

meat  and  bread,  had  been  laid  out  steps  to  reach  our  train,  which  we 

for  them.*^  Those  who  were  too  ill,  had  left  shunted  on  to  a  side-rail 

or  too  severely  wounded,  remained  and    engineless.      What    was    our 

lying  on  the  mattresses  and  straw  astonisnment  on  approaching  it  to 

in  the  vans,  and  we  helped  to  carry  see  it  suddenly   propelled    in    our 

their  food  to  them.    Amongst  these  direction  (by  a  to  us  invisible  power) 

latter  were  the    French    prisoners,  for  some  hundred  yards !     The  line 

pitiable,  half -starved  wretches,  lately  on  which  it  stood    was    an    acute 

carried  from  the  battle-field,  or  from  curve,  and  we  soon  became  aware 

their  own  deserted  ambulances ;  their  that  another  train  coming  behind  it 

clothes  in  rags,  theb:  feet  frozen,  and  at  no  great  speed  had  run  into  it 

most  of  them  suffering  from  typhus  Our  doctors,   attendants,   and  mi}i- 

fever  and  dysentery.  tary  escort,  nay,  even  the  two  wo- 

I  am  bound  in  justice  to  mention  men-cooks,  had  all  descended  to  go 

here,  that  every  German  pressed  for-  and  help  the  wounded^  leaving  only 

ward  with  as  much  empressefmnt  as  the    Sisters   behind    in   the    train, 

we  did,  to  succour  these  poor  French  These  good  women,  however,  were 

fellows  first  not  hurt,  and  only  very  much  fright- 

At    every    large  station  there  is  ened  at  being  suddenly  and  violently 

quite  a  little    trade    carried  on  by  thrown  into  each  other's  laps. 

Frenchwomen,   of   felt-slippers  and  Two  of    our  vans  were  slightly 

comforters ;    also    brandy,     cigars,  damaged,  but  not  so  as  to  render 

sausages,  white  bread,  and  coffee;  them  useless.   -Our  Major  indulged 
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in  a  great  deal  of  Teutonic  swearing,  ed  the  questioner,  but  the  first, 
flaToiircd  with  the  usual  appeal  to  nudging  her,  remarked : — 
the  elements ;  and  after  an  hour's  *'  Well,  orery  one  can't  be 
delay  we  left*  Bar  lo' Due,  and  at  French!" — and  to  me— ^'It  is  all 
evening  reached  Sermaize,  where  the  same  noble  mission,  and  God 
wo  passed  the  night  The  sun  shone  will  recompense  you." 
brightly  the  following  morning  We  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
when  they  brought  us  our  coffee,  our  bottle  filled  with  fresh  milk; 
but  our  bottle  of  milk  had  come  to  and  after  many  fareweUs  and  hMid- 
gricf  during  the  night,  so,  there  shakings,  we  bent  our  steps  leisure- 
being  at  the  time  every  prospect  of  ly  towards  our  train,  when  we  sud- 
a  lengthened  halt,  Madame  Schmid  denly  became  aware  of  shouts  from 
proposed  that  we  should  scour  the  the  station  and  waving  of  hands, 
village  in  search  of  some  more.  and  saw  our  carriages  slowly  mor- 

The  village  seemed  quite  deserted,  ing  on. 

We     knocked    at     some    inhabited  We  rushed    like  mad  down  the 

houses  to  inquire  where  milk  could  hill,   and  along  the    platform,   and 

be  bought,    but  the    answer    was,  managed    to   scramble  up    on    the 

^^  Nous  avions  de  si  belles  vaches  hindermost  carriage,  and,  at  the  at- 

avant  la  guerre,  mais  on  les  a  toutes  most  peril  of  our  necks,  holding  on 

roquisitionnees,  ct  puis  que  voulez-  like  *^  grim  death"  to  the  brass  bwrs 

vous  ?  il  n'y  a  plus  do  commerce  !"  which  are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 

However,    one    kindly    dame    took  carriages,    moved   cautiously    along 

pity  upon  us,  and  leading  us  through  the  steps  until  we  reached  our  com- 

Rcvoral  tortuous  little  streets,  meet-  partment  in  safety,  and  got  in  just 

ing  not  a  soul  *^  human  or  canine,"  as  the  train  was  acceleratmg  its  m<^ 

took  us  into  a  shop  of  **  comestibles,"  tion   to  express  speed  1      The  two 

and  introduced  us  to  the  bystanders  military  trains  were  still  stationanr, 

as    "some  ladies  from  the    ambu-  so    we    had    evidently    been    tdie- 

lance  train  who  wish  to  buy  milk."  graphed  to  move  on  quickly,  before 

We  were  instantly  surrounded  by  the  post-zitg  loft  the  next  station. 

garrulous  females  sprung  up  from  The    Ohulons    station    was    still 

unseen  comers,  and  asking  us  a  score  more  crowded  with  trains  than  the 

of  questions,  as  to  whence  we  came  one  at  Nancy,  and  the  trade  of  the 

and  where  we  were  going,  and  if  it  female  itinerant  vendors  of  cognao, 

was  true  that  oiu*  trains  were  warmed  cigars,  and  cofibe,  seemed  flourish- 

and  travollod  with  a  kitchen  ?  ing.     There  were  long  lines  of  booths, 

My  companion,  whose  sympathies  too,  with  their  little  stoves,  oookinff 

were  very  French,  but  who  neither  sausages,  and  other  fat  and  saspi« 

understood  nor  spoke  the  language,  cious  substances, 

made  frantic  gesticulations  of  assur-  The    gallant    ^'  Copral"    chucked 

nnco  and  approval,    when  I  inter-  all  the  pretty  girls  under  their  chins, 

pretcd  the  a])peal  of  one  woman —  and    expressed  his   admiration    by 

"  You  will  nurse    our  sick   too,  unconnected  phrases,  such  as  "  jolies 

won't  you  W  Franpaises,"  "  dommage  la  guerre,** 


Another  said  to  mo: —  "quel    malheur" — answering    their 

"  i)ut  are  you  sure  you  are  not    objection    with    ^*  Nix    comprends 
German  ?-'  pas"  (which,  indeed,  was  the 


**No."  dard  phrase  of  the  German  soldier 

**  You  arc  French  ?"  on  every  occasion) ;  and  when  I  re* 

*'  Non-i)lus."    This  rather  stagger-    marked  to  him  that  the  bride  whoM 
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efBgy  reposed  on  his  manly  breast  ^^  Donnerwetteir !    what   business 

might  perhaps  object  to  such  famil-  have  you  here  ?    and,  zum  Teufel ! 

iarities,  he  reverted  to  his  fayourite  what  is  the  use  of  having  you  senti- 

syrapathy,  saying — "  Poor  girls  I  you  nels,  if  you  cannot  stop  ti^ese  hounds 

see  ^  they '  will  never  find  husbands  from  spying  ?" 

now!"  By  this    time    every  one  in  the 

We  were  very  much  tempted  to  go  train  was  looking  out  of  their  car- 
te an  hotels  and  indulge  in  those  ab-  riage-window,  and  inquiring  what 
lutions  of  which  we  had  been  guilt-  the  row  was,  excepting  the  Sisters, 
less  for  several  days  already,  and  whom  we  heard  taking  instant  refuge 
which  had  become  paramount  to  in  their  beads. 
godliness,  instead  of  secondary,  in  Tranquillity  was  established  along 
our  estimation ;  but  our  morning's  the  line,  and  presently  the  *^  Copral" 
experience  prevented  any  such  rash  appeared,  with  his  helmet  less  jaunti- 
advcnturcs,  especially  as  the  Herr  ly  poised  than  usual  upon  his  hand- 
Major  assured  us  we  might  be  mov-  some  head,  for  he  had  just  received 
ing  in  ten  minutes.  As  it  tiumed  out,  a  very  severe  reprimand  from  the 
however,  this  period  of  detention  Major  for  not  attending  properly  to 
was  lengthened  to  thirty -two  hours,  the  safety  of  the  train ;  but  he  de- 
during  which  none  of  us  dared  to  clared  it  wasn't  his  fault,  nor  that 
venture  beyond  sight  of  the  train.  of  the  sentinels,  for  the  night  wad 

The  day  we  left,  we  had  an  un-  so  dark  they  could  not  see  the  ap- 

usually   bad   dinner,    but   consoled  proach  of  a  "Moused"  countryman 

ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  who  had  crept  up  and  was  standing 

should  shortly  reach  Epemay,  and  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  carriages, 

thei'c  indulge  in  a  bottle  of  unadul-  peering  in  through  the  drawn  cur- 

terated    and    first-rate    champagne,  tains. 

Another   disappointment!  we  crept  There  was  very  little  doubt  that 

on  so  slowly  that  it  was  quite  dark  the  countryman  was  a  Franc-tireur 

before  wo  got  to  the  station,  and  spy,   sent    to    inspect  the   position 

then   received    strict  orders  not  to  and  report  if  an  attack  might  bring 

leave  our  train,  as  thdre  was  a  report  favourable  results ;  but  although  the 

of  Franc-tireurs  lurking  about.    Tea  d{u*kness    protected    him    from  the 

was  substituted, /?erybr«ai/a^p't^«,  vigilance  of   the  sentinels,  the  spy 

for    the    sparkling    beverage;     and  had  been  perceived   by  one  of  the 

in  a  not  very  contented  humour  we  wd/rter^  who  stole  a  march  on  him, 

tucked  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets  and,     seizing    him    by    his    collar, 

and  resigned  ourselves  to  the  com-  pulled  him  down  from  the  steps  and 

f  or  ting  arms  of  ^^  Murphy."  called   the  watch.     What  the  fate 

Our  slumbers  were  imexpectedly  of  the  unlucky  Frenchman  was  we , 
disturbed,  about  an  hour  after  niid-  never  ascertained,  as  he  was  con- 
night,  by  high  words  and  abusive  signed  to  the  mercies  of  the  "  Etap- 
language,  and  the  ominous  clink  of  pen  Commando,"  and  at  dawn  we 
arms,  instinctively  seizing  my  re-  had  already  moved  on  towards  La- 
volvcr,  I  opened  the  window  hastily  Ferte. 

and  looked  out  for  the  cause  of  the  Reasonable  hopes  were  now  enter- 
tumult,  but  the  darkness  prevented  tained  that  we  might  reach  our  desti- 
my  seeing  anything  but  the  glim-  nation,  Lagny,  by  evening :  prepara- 
mer  of  two  rifles  and  the  shining  tions  were  therefore  made  for  the 
scabbard  of  the  Herr  Major,  who  was  reception  of  the  wounded  there.  Two 
exclaiming : —  marmitee  of  soup  stood  ready  to  be 
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served  at  a  momcnt^s  notice ;  all  the  What  a  lovely  night  it  was  1  The 
wa^fonen  were  warmed  throughout,  moon  shed  her  pale  sUvery  light  on 
the  beds  made,  a  little  basket  con-  the  snow-coverea  ground.  Save  the 
taining  bandages,  charpie,  and  a  reel  distant  church-bells  tolling  the  eve 
of  cotton  placed  in  eadi  carriage,  of  a  fiU  not  a  sound  was  heard  in 
and  the  hrankenw&rter  and  Sisters  the  village;  yet  how  many  heavy 
provided  with  scissors  and  simple  hearts  must  have  been  beating  with 
siu*gical  instruments.  The  doctors  dull  and  sad  despair  I  Ah  I  if 
and  attendants  became  very  fussy,  crowned  heads  and  subtle  diplomatea 
and  on  the  panels  of  each  carriage  would  reflect  how  the  innocent  are 
was  marked  in  chalk  the  number  of  made  to  suffBr,  their  industry  crip- 
sick  it  could  accommodate!  pled,  and  their  homes  made  desolfttei 

The   Ilcrr  Major,   who    had   all  perhaps  they  would  not  drag  their 

along  be^n  hinting  that  our  services  countries  so  precipitately  into  emel 

would  be  very  acceptable   on   tho  wars. 

journey   home,   now   tried   a   final  Poor  lieht-hearted  pleasure  seek* 

effort  to  persuade  us  to  stick  to  the  ing  Frencnmen,  I  could  not  blame 

hospital-train ;  but  we  resisted,  for  them  when  I  heard  them  grumble— 

they   had    plenty   of   doctors   and  ^*Ah,    this   horrid    Government  I 

sisters.     Besides,  on  getting  back  to  why  has  it  made  us  suffer  so  f ' 

Munich  again,  the  sick  and  wounded  It    was    about   ten   o'clock,  and 

would  be  distributed   amongst  the  Madame  Schmid  and  I  were  debating 

hospitals,  and  wo  knew  we  should  as  to  what  would  be  our  fate  when 

have  to  wait  until    another  ^pital-  we  reported  ourselves  to  the^^Dele- 

9Uff  would  be  in  readiness  to  start,  girter  **  on  the  morrow,  when  I  heml 

and  then  spend  another  week  of  dis-  a  gentle  tap    at  our  window,    and 

comfort,   doing  no  earthly  good  to  drawing  the   curtun   we  pereeired 

any  one.  the    faces   of    two   of  our  J^Ub' 

At  Meaux  we  parted   with    our  ehen. 

ammunition-vans  and  artiller3rmen,  ^'We  came  back  to   tell   yon,** 

and  were  telegraphed  to  from  Lagny  quoth   the  sergeant,  ^'  that  we  are 

that    the  line  was  so  encumbered  einqvartirt  in  such  a  nice  hotel ;  tibo 

with  military  trains  wo  must  halt  people  are  very  kind  and  respectable^ 

there  till  dawn.  and  there  is  plen^^  of  room." 

Our  fritzchen  of  the  Jarde  told  "And,"  chimed  in  his  camarad^ 

us  they  were  to  be  einquartirt  for  "  there  is    such  a  capital   billiard* 

the  night,   and    then  march  on  to  room.    We   have  been  playing  aU 

Lagny.     How  we  envied  them  being  the  evening;  and  we  felt  quite  #r- 

able  to  stretch  their  cramped  limbs,  guicht     Do  come  I  we'll  carry  your 

and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  ablution  bags  and  rugs.'* 

in  something  larger  than  a   soup-  The  prospect,  not  so  much  of  the 

plate  I  green-table  as  ol  the  bedrooms^  wbb 

'^  Adieu,   Mutter  I  adieu,  Schwes-  very  tempting ;  and  the  eig^t  dayi^ 

ter !''  said  the  brave  fellows  shaking  comfortless  travelling  having  made 

our  hands,  and  one  added —  our  appearance  somewhat  similar  to 

"  If  I  am  wounded  again,  I  hope  that  of  the  engine-driver,  we  did  not 

I  may  fall  into  your  hands  to  be  relish  the  prospect  of  thus  appearin|p 

nursed."  before  the  speckless  authorities.    But 

"No,*'   remarked  another,  **if   I  this  shifting  of  our  quarters,  albeit 

am  never  to  see  die  liehe  htimath  for  a  few  hours,  would  necessitate 

again,  I  had  rather  become  kano-  the  waking  of  the  Uerr  Major  ta 

ner{futter  on  the  field.'*  get  a  permission ;  and  as  his  temper 
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had  been  already  roused  by  the  nn-  the  fritzchen  for  theur  kind  atten- 
foreseen  delay,  we  thought  it  wiser  tion,  we  bade  them  return  and  finish 
not  to  risk  a  refusal ;  and  thanking    their  games. 


CHAPTEB  rv. 

* 

It  was  a  case  of  chacun  pour  toi^  Grown  Prince  and  his  Hofmarschall, 

when,    the    following    morning    at  also  one  for  Prince  Putbus,  but  I 

nine,  we  reached  our  joiumey's  end,  doubt  if  nurses  are  really  required 

Lagny  being  then  the  terminus  of  at  headquarters ;  thereare  siure  tobe 

the  direct  One    between    Germany  plenty  tnere  already.      OfBcers  are 

and  Paris.      Not  only  did  all  the  always  well  cared  for.      But  how 

troops,  artillery  and  ammunition,  des-  are  we  to  get  to  Gorbeil?     They 

tined  for  the  east  and  south  line  of  told  me  at  me  Etappen  Commando 

investment  dSbarquer  there,  but  it  the  feldpoet  courier  was  not  allowed 

was  also  the  direct  communication  to  take  travellers." 

with  headquarters  at  Versailles.  ^*  There,"  replied  the  "  great"  man, 

The  station  was  so  crowded  with  '^  I  am  powerless  to  help  you.     Had 

military  of  every  description  that  we  I  a  horse  I  should  place  it  at  your 

had  to  wedge  our  way  to  the  Etap-  service ;  but  even  if  the  King  him- 

pen  Commando  to  get  the  address  of  self  were  to  require  one  here  I  could 

the  Delegirter,  Graf  von  H.  not  procure  it  for  him.      Your  only 

To  this  functionary — evidently  a  chance  would  be  journeying  with  a 

great  ^^  Personage,"  unusually  tall  and  eolonne;    but   it's  very  slow,   and 

proportionally  bulky,  with  a  counte*  rather  risky." 

nance  not  enlivened  by  intelligence,  ^*  And  where  can  we  be  einquar- 

but  with  the  white  enamelled  Jo-  tirtf^ 

hanniter-Cross  shining  on  his  broad  **  I  regret  that  I  have  not  an  avail- 
chest — I  presented  my  letter  from  able  nook  in  this  house  to  offer  you. 
Count  Castell.  His  countenance  As  for  the  town,  it  is  entirely  occu- 
remained  perfectly  impassive,  and  pied  by  the  troops,  who  are  even 
his  speech  was  measured  as  he  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  unin- 
said —  habited  houses,  shops,  cellars,   and 

^'  Graf  Castell  has  given  you  an  stables.    Ther^  is  &u  inn  called  La 

excellent    recommendation,    and    I  Sirlne    on    the  other   side  of    the 

should  only  be  too  happy  to  place  Mame ;  perhaps  you  might  find  ac- 

my  authority  here  at  your  command,  commodation  thera" 

but  I  fear  you  will  not  find  work  to  And  as  the  tall  personage  walked 

suit  you.     We  have  but  scanty  ac-  to  the  door  to  inquire  if   such  a 

commodation  for  the  wounded,  and  thing  were  possible,  my  companion 

as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  engage-  whispered  to  me,  "  Ee  is  no  good ; 

ments,  or  are  able  to  be  removed,  we  let's    shift    for    ourselves."      We 

send  them  home  at  c»ice  in  .the  hos-  thanked,  departed,  and  made  for  the 

pital-trains.      We  have  already  sent  Sirene  in  search  of  quarters. 

off  7000  sick  and  wounded  in  less  There    had    been    originally  two 

than  a  month.    I  should  recommend  bridges  over  the  Mame,  a  fine  stone 

you  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days,  one  and  a    suspension-bridge,   but 

and  then  proceed  to  Corbeil,  Orleans,  they  had  both  been  blown  up  by  the 

or  Versailles."  French  as  the  enemy  approached,  to 

"'  I  have  letters,"  said  I,  "for  the  retard  his  progress  towards  the  capi- 
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tal.      The    Germans   had   built   a  When  we  explained  our  wiahes 
wooden  one  for  ^o  passage  of  troops  to   M.  le  Maire  (a  chinning   little 
and  waggons ;   and  one  end  of  the  old  man,  of  the  wMU  roche  typeX 
suspension  -  bridge   hung    into    the  he  clasped  his  hands  in  despair. 
river,    which,   being  frozen  several  "I   have  not  one  room   to   gire 
feet  deep,  made  it  seciu*e  for  foot-  you.      Our  population  was  2000  in- 
passcngers  to  cross.    There  was  also  habitants,  and  we  now  lodge  more 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  carried  than  6000  soldiers ;  judge  for  your- 
down  by  the  current,  firmly  wedged  self  how  embarrassed  I  feel.'* 
by  the  ice,  which  formed  an  extra  *^  How,  M.  le  Maire  I  have  yoa  not 
support  to  the  somewhat  unsteady  even  one  single  bed  ?" 
planks.       Over  this    structure    we  "  Unless  you  would  put  up  with 
climbed,  and  reached  the  ^*  Sirgne,*'  a  convent ;  I  think  the  Sisters  of  St 
in  the  street  beyond.    It  was  a  very  Joseph  can  lodge  you." 
dirty    and    uncomfortable -looking  "And  why  not?   with  gratitado^ 
hostel,  and  the  sour-looking  landlady  M.    le    Maire ;"  and  the   little  man 
instantly  answered  our  inquiries  for  handed  me  a  printed  slip  of  paper— 
quarters  by   the  uncivil   and   curt  «  Maire  de  la  Commune  de  Lagny. 
reply,   "  Nous  n'avons  pas  de  lit ;  je  Billet  de  Logement. 
vous  dis  quUl  n'y  a  rien  ici."     Out  Lcs  SoDurs  da  Convent  de  St.  Joseph, 
into  the  street  again  :  the  houses.  Rue  .dee  Jardina. 
with  very  few  exceptions,  had  been  Loflferont 
all  abandoned  by  the  tenants,  who  '  I>eux  Dames  de  rAmbulance ; '  •' 
had  not  only  removed  all  their  goods  and  calling  a  hanger-on  in  a  blouM^ 
and  chattels,  but  made  their  homes  directed  him 'to  take  us  to  the  con- 
iminhabitable    to    the    enemy,    by  vent     There  the  Sisters  showed  xm 
wrenching  off  all  the  windows  and  into  a  huge  bam  of  a  room  on  the 
doors ;  neglected  and  forsaken  shops  ground-floor,   furnished  with  eight 
had  had  Uioir  counters  and  shelves  hospital-beds,  a  table,  a  few  straw- 
torn  out  for  firewood ;  some  had  been  chairs,   and  (ye  gods   be  praised  I) 
turned  into  stables,  others  bore  the  a  small  white  stove  in  the  centra 
marks  of  ruthless  invasion,  and  the  "  For  the  moment,  ladies,"  said 
streets  were  full  of  troops,  hurrying  the  Sister,  "  you  are  a.one ;  but  from 
to  and  fro.  one  day  to  another  you  may  have 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    We  were  companions :   yesterday  there  were 

contemplating  "  bivouacking''  in  one  six  ladies,  who  left  this  morning  for 

of  these  dismantled  abodes,   when  Orleans." 

we  heard  behind  us  some  familiar  The  aspect  of  the  room  was  not 

voices  ;  and  turning  round,  we  per-  cheering,  for  the  windows  and  gdaw- 

ccived  our  fritzehen  headed  by  the  door  (the  frames  of  which  had  been 

corpora],  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  swollen  by  the  damp)  wouldnH  ckNW 

*^  Are  you  looking  for  quarters  ?"  tight,  and  the  mildew  on  the  walla 

he  said ;    *^  so  are  we ;    why  don't  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  half  an  inch 

you  come  to  the  Maine  with  us  ?     If  thick.      However,    the   beds    were 

they  can't  do  anything  for  you,  we'll  clean  and  comfortable,  and  thestovs 

get    some    straw    and  boards,  and  was  a  great  boon.     We  were  only 

knock  you  up  a  princely  quarter  in  too  glad  to  rest  our  weary  benefli 

one  of  these  forsaken  shops."  and  change  the  clothes  we  had  not 

Oh,    welcome  friUchen    to    the  taken      off    for    eight    days    and 

rescue  I  and  we  followed  them  hope-  nights, 

fully  to  the  3Iairie.  Selecting  a  comer   bed,   I 
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aged,  with  the  help  of  a  rod  I  found,  was  of  a  crow  ho  had  eaten  for  a 

some  strings,   shawls,  and  rugs,  to  wager,  *^  we  did  not  hanker  after  it." 

make  myself  a  private  compartp^ent,  From  the  batteries  of  Ghelles,  a 

which  Madame  Schmid  used  to  de-  few  miles  distant^   we   could    hear 

signate  as  my  ataats-cabinet.  the  guns  firing  on  the  forts  of  Rosny, 

The  convent  had  been  in  time  of  Nogent^  and  Noisy,  so  distinctly  that 
peace  a  Pensionnat  de  Demoiselles,  sleep  during  ihe  incessant  cannonad- 
The  pupils  had,  of  coiu*se,  all  been  ing  was  impossible.  When  the  Pari- 
recalled  to  their  respective  homes  sians,  not  so  long  before,  had  flocked 
as  soon  as  the  Prussians  showed  out  in  thousands  to  view  the  scene 
signs  of  advancing,  and  most  of  the  of  the  horrible  Pantin  murders,  ihey 
nuns  had  also  taken  refuge  in  other  little  thought  how  soon  manslaugh- 
holy  places.  The  mother-superior,  ter  on  a  larger  scale  would  be^  wit- 
however,   like  a  brave   sea-captain,  nessed  there ! 

would  not  forsake  the  ship  in  the  Next  day  we  began  our  visits  to 

hour    of    danger,    and  four  of  the  the  lazaretiis  in  our  building.     The 

sisters  had  rallied  round  her.  rooms  were  warm,  but  not  well  ven- 

One  wing  of  the  building,  which  tilated ;  and  the  typhus  patients,  of 

contained     the     school-rooms,    was  whom    there    were  great  aumbers, 

given  up  for  an  hospital ;  the  Ked-  were  not  separated  from  the  wounds 

Cross  flag  fluttered  over  the  entrance-  ed,   but  huddled  far  too  close  to- 

gate.      None  of  the  forbidden  sex,  gether.     If  this  was  the  sort  of  ac- 

save   the  doctors,  the  sick,  and  the  commodation  Lagny  afforded,  I  did 

dead,    crossed  the    threshold;    and  not    wonder    that    the    sick     and 

thus  the  sanctuary 'remained  a  per-  wounded    were    being    so    quickly 

f ectly  safe  retreat.  sent  home  in  hospital-trains. 

Soeur  Marie-Jesus,  a  pretty  and  Madame  Schmid,  whose  forte  was 
charming  woman,  full  of  French  surgery,  assisted  mostly  in  the  ban- 
esprit,,  and  not  devoid  of  a  certain  dagmg  and  dressing  of  wounds ;  and 
coquetry  even  in  her  simple  dress,  I  devoted  my  attention  chiefly  to 
informed  us  that  we  might  fetch  our  the  typhus  patients,  especially,  the 
meals  in  the  adjoining  kitchen,  where  Frenchmen,  who  could  not  make 
another  sister  cooked  for  the  hospital  themselves  understood  by  the  Ger- 
patients ;  but  that  fuel  they  had,  man  sisters.  One,  a  young  hand- 
luhvs !  none  to  give  us,  for  all  the  some  chasseur-^-pied,  was  in  a  sad 
store  of  wood  and  charcoal  they  had  condition,  his  large  brown  eyes  roll- 
was  consumed,  and  that  now  the  ing  restlessly  about,  his  face  emaci- 
lazareth  provided  them  with 'part  of  ated  and  lips  and  tongue  parched, 
the  wood  sent  for  heating  the  wards ;  and  his  ideas  and  memory  hdpelessly 
we  should  have  to  get  it  in  the  same  confused. 
way.  "  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

In  a  corner  of  the  yard  there  were  I  asked. 

some  logs   heaped  up,   a  saw'  and  ^^I  do  not  know;    I    think    six 

hatchet  were  also  found,  and  before  days.'* 

evening  we  had  cut  up  quite  a  little  "  Do  you  suffer  much  ?  ** 

provision  for  our  stove.  "  No,   but  I  am  thirsty — always. 

The  food   we   obtained   consisted  thirsty  I" 
of  a  basin   of  watery   soup  and  a  The  bottle  of  water  by  his  bed- 
lump   of— what?  it  was  diflScult  to  side,  and  whidi  he  was  constantly 
define ;    but  we  ate  it,  and  gladly,  grasping  for,  evidently  did  not  slake 
although,  as  the  American  remarked  his  thirst 
when    asked   what    his    impression  .  *^May  I  giye  .this. man  some  k. 
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monadc  ?"  1  inquired  of  the  doctor,  non,  je  ne  puis  me  le  souvenir." — 

as  ho  came  on  his  round ;   "  I  know  ^^  Ah,  yes,  .  .  .  mj  yillaee  ...  it 

the  Germans  don't  care  for  it,  hut  is  .  .  .  wait  a  bit  ...  I  thiDk  .  .  . 

he  seemed  80  eager  for  it  when  I  no^   I    cannot    remember  it!"    and 

mentioned  it.''  his  eyes  rolled  restlessly,  and  his 

*^  It  isn't  good  for  him,"  was  the  speech  became  inarticuUte. 

doctor's  reply,  "for  ho  has  a  touch  "Ke  vous   tourmentez  pan,   mon 

of  dysentery  too ;  besides,  where  are  ami ;  yous  me  le  direz  demain."    The 

you  going  to  find  lemons  hero  V"  two   following   days   his    condition 

'^I  have  with  mo  some  fresh  le-  got  worse.     'Whenever  he  saw  me  ap- 

mon-juice  in   sealed  bottles,  which  proach  with  a  glass  of  lemonade,  the 

I  brought  from  Italy."  old  smile  flitted  across  his  face ;  he 

The  doctor  took  the  poor  French-  even  remembered  at  lucid  intervab 

man's  hot  hand  kindly  between  his  where  he  had  fought,  how  he  bad 

own,  and  then,  as  ho  loft  the  bed-  lain  for  nights  in  trenches  full  of 

side,  whispered  to  me,  "Do  as  you  water;   but  on  the  fourth   day  he 

like,  for  nothing  can  save  the  poor  died,  without  ever  having  been  able 

fellow  now."  to  recall  either  his  own  name  or  that 

How  eagerly  ho  drank  the  cool  of  his  native  place, 

beverage !   and  then  a  smile  came  His  body  was  not  the  only  one 

over   his    haggard    features    as    bo  which     was    carried    through    our 

said —  courtyard  that  night ;  two  llecklen- 

"  Mcrci,  ma  socur ;  ah !    que  c'cst  burgers,  also  typhus  patients,  and  a 

bon  !" — "  Thank  you,   sister ;    ah !  Saxon    whose    leg   had   gangrened, 

how  good  it  is  I"  followed  their  quondam  foe  to  their 

**  Et  maintenant,  mon  ami,"  I  re-  last  resting-place, 

sumed;    "comment    vous    nommez  Amongst  the    severely    wounded 

vous  V" — "  And    now,     my    friend,  was  a  Prussian  who  had  been  shot 

what  is  your  name  !*"  through  the  upper  part  of  his  left 

"  Mon  nom  ?    ah    oui  .  .  .  atten-  arm,  and  the  wound  was  in  a  Tciy 

dez  .  .  .    je  crois  .  .  .  Louis  .  .  .  precarious  state.     It  must  have  made 

non,  jo  ne  le  sais  plus !" — "  My  name  ?  him  suffer  tortures,  especially  when 

ah,  yes  .  .  .  was  ...  I  think  .  .  .  being  dressed,  but   he  bore   it  all 

Tjouis  ...  no,  I  don't  know!"  and  with  tho  fortitude  of  a  hero,  was 

his  dilated  pupils  stared  hopelessly  always  in  a  good-humour  and  full  of 

ut  me,  as  if  to  ask  mc  for  help.  fun,  and  had  a  huge  appetite ;   his 

"  Cela  vous    echappc — n'importe,  frame  was  so  strong,  his  constitution 

cela  revicndra ;  vous  uvez  une  famil-  so  healthy,  that  when  it  became  ne- 

le,  uno  meroV  voulez  vous   que  jo  cessary  to  amputate  the  limb,  the 

1'  ecrire  V" — "  You  have  forgotten —  surgeons  were  confident  the  open- 

n3ver  mind,   it  will  come  back  to  tion  would  be  successful     He  bad 

you.     You  have  a  family — a  mother ;  been  so  courageous  through  all  his 

would  you  liko  me  to  write  to  her  sufferings,  that  they  did  not  deem 

for  you  V"  any  special  tnhiagement  necessair, 

"  Ah,  oui,  une  m6re  et  uno  sceur  and  announced  the  necessity  of  the 

.  .  .  " — "Ah,  yes,  a  mother  and  a  operation  in  a  half-playfnl  way,  to 

sister."  suit  his  humour. 

"Kt  votre   pays,   s'appclle   com-  "Amputate  my  arm]"  he  shrieked; 

mentV" — "And   your  native  place,  "never!  I  had  rather  die  ten  timca 

what  is  it  called  ?"  over." 

"Ah  oui;   mon  village  .  .  .  c'est  "Gome,  Frdhlich,"  said  the  head 

.  .  .  attendez  ...   jo  crois  •  .   .  surgeon;  "that   isn't  lUceyoo — yoa 
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bear  pain  so  bravely ;  besides,  it  is  have    wooden    floorings,   and  there 

your  left  arm  ;  and  you  must  know  are  two  large  stoves ;  in  fact,  we  shal  1 

that  if  it  were  not  absolutely  imperi-  be  very  sorry  to  leave  such  good 

ous  we  would  not  do  it."  quarters,  for  to-morrow  we -march  to 

But  Frohlich  was  not  to  be  either  the  vorposten^   and  it  will  be  bit 

cajoled  or    persuaded,   and  so  the  tierly  cold  out  in  the  trenches." 

matter  dropped ;  but  on  the  morrow,  "But    where    do  you    get    your 

the   surgeons,  knowing  the  case  to  fuelf*  I  asked,  "for  ours  is  rapidly 

be  serious,  told  him  the  ball  would  giving    out,  and   even  the  hospital 

have  to  be  extracted  under  chloro-  has  but  little  left" 

form  ;  and  so  he  submitted  quietly,  "  Wherever  we  can  find  it ;  we'll 

and  the  amputation  was  successfully  go  and  annex  some  for  you  directly," 

completed.     When  he  came  to  him-  and  calling  two  of  his  commaraden^ 

self,  Frohlich  had  no  idea  of  what  they  led  the  way  to  a  forsaken  house 

had  happened,  but  stretching  forth  and  shop,  and  forthwith  proceeded 

his  right  hand  to  feel  if  the  opera-  to  pull  down   shelves  and  counters, 

tion  was  over,  he  suddenly  discov-  collect  pieces   of  broken  furniture, 

ored  that  the  limb  was  gone  I  and    then    dived    into    the    cellar, 

"  My  arm !  my  arm  I"  he  yelled  emerging  with  a  huge  log  of  wood ; 
out ;  "  where  is  my  arm !  I  cannot  and  thus  we  returned  to  our  con- 
live  without  my  arm  !"  vent  gate  in  triumphal  procession. 

Madame    Schmid,   for    whom    he  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  num- 

had  taken  a  great  liking  (for  he  said  ber  of   nurses  in  the  Lazareth  had 

she  dressed  his  wounds  so  comfort-  pcreased,   owing    to    another    hos- 

ably),  tried  to  coiisole  him,  and  per-  pital    having  been    given*  up,   and 

suade  him  not  to  behave  so  child-  the  sisters  had  come  over    to  our 

ishly.     What  did  he  fear  ?    he  was  establishment,  and,  moreover,  as  the 

strong  and  healthy  ;  was  it  not  bet-  exceeding  dampness  of  our  quarters 

ter  to  lose  one's  arm  than  one's  life  ?  had  given  us  severe  colds  and  coughs, 

But  her  efforts  were  fruitless.  we  had  decided  to  move  on  where 

*'  I  want  my  arm,  my  arm ;  I  donH  we  should  find  more  regular  work  to 

want  to  live :    I  can't  live   without  do ;  and  I  had  sent  on  to  Versailles 

it !''     And,  alas !  he  kept  his  word ;  my  letters  to  Prince  Putbus  and  the 

for  henceforth  he  would  neither  rest,  Crown  Prince's  Hofmarschall,  with 

nor    partake  of  food,  nor  listen   to  an  inquiry  as  to  where  nurses  were 

persuasions  or  reasonings ;  and  on  most  wanted, 

the  fourth  day  after  the  operation  The  Mire  Sup6rieure  and  Soeur 

he    died,    shrieking    with    his   last  Marie-J6su8    would    come  and    sit 

gasp,     "Ach,     mein    arm!      mein  with  tis  in  the  evenings,  and  learn 

arm !"  how  to  make  tea,  which  they  had 

One  day,  as  we  were  out  on   a  never  tasted  I    and    then    animate 

marketing  expedition — ^for  we  found  political  discussions  would  ensue.    ' 

there  was  some  excellent  butter  and  "  Voyez-vous,"   said  "mn  m^r^" 

fresh    eggs  to   be  bought — ^we  met  a  stout  comfortable-looking  woman, 

one  of  our  Fritzchen  olthe  "Jarde."  whose  black  eyes  glowed  like  coAls 

He  invited  us  to  come  and  see  their  as  she  peered  over  ber  bine  iSpec- 

quarters.     We  followed  him  ifato  a  tacles,  and  got  excited  with  her  siib- 

very  fine  large  church  strewn  with  ject,    "peace  ought  to  have   been 

straw,  and  accommodating  more  than  made  i^ter   Sedul.    What    benefit 

a  hundred  soldiers.  have  we  of  all  these  battles,  iYi  which 

"You  see,"  said  our  friend,  "we  our  troops  have,  got  demoralized  by 

are  very  comfortable,  for  the  pews  reverses,  and  by  the  treachery  of 
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their  chiefs  ?    What  sort   of   men  exhausted  nature  from  asserUng  her 

are  these  generals,  who   lose   their  rights. 

heads  and  capitulate  instead  of  fight>        Our  life  in  those    quarters   was 

ing?     Ah  I    si    j^ctais    un    homme  such  a  ^'hiyouac,"  that  not  only  had 

moi,    Tovez-Tous  !^'      ...     and  we  to  cut  and  saw  our  own  wood,- 

thc  old  lad^  clenched  her  fist,  and  cook  our  food^  and  clean  out  our 

looked  as  if  she  might  have  heen  ham,  hut  we  even  had  to  wash  and 

tough  and  uncompromising  to  deal  iron  our    clothes,  for  of    a    Blan' 

with    had    she    helongcd    to    the  ehisuuse  Lagny  could    not   hoast; 

stronger  sex  I  and  thus,  when  night  came^  we  were 

We  had  now  got  so  accustomed  far  too  fatigued  to  care  for  impudent 

to    the    hooming    of    the    cannons,  rats  or   thundering  guns.     I  could 

which  seemed  far  more  frequent  at  not  help   laughing  to  myself  aa  I 

night,   and   eyen    made    the  house  thought  of  some  of  my  friends  at 

tremhle  sometimes,  that  it  no  longer  home,  who  would  *^  collapse "  at  the 

interfered  with  our  slumhcrs.     Even  bare  idea  of   sleeping  in  a   mouse- 

the  rats,  which  had  grown  quite  famil-  haunted  chamber,  and  yet  who  en- 

far  with  us  (and  presumed  so  much  vied  me  my  '*  mission  of  mercy.*' 
upon  our  acquaintance  with  them,        ^*  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  come  too^  it 

that  they  would  emerge  from  their  must  bo  so  interesting  to  nurse  the 

holes,   run   races  with  each  other,  poor  sick  soldiers!"   doubtlesSi  but 

and  tight,  even  before  our  candles  it  wasn't  quite  a  bed  of  roseSi  as  the 

were   put   out),  could  not  prevent  reader  will  have  perceived 


CUAPTER   V. 

In  his   answer  to  my  letter,  the  potentates  and  German  Jews,  were  oe- 

^^  Hofmarschall "      mentioned     that  casionally  to  be  found,  but  their  prices 

Prince  Putbus  had  written  to  tell  were  far  too  exorbitant  to  suit  onr 

me  where  nurses  were  much  requir-  purses,  and  they  were  unwilling  to 

cd,  for  that  hospitals  at  headquar-  carry  my  luggage,  which  no  conai- 

tcrs    were    already  completely    or-  deration  would  persuade  me  to  part 

ganised.      This     information     had,  from. 

however,  never  reached  me ;'  indeed,  Sur  ees  entrtfaitei,  Sosur  Maria- 
many  other  letters,  although  very  Jesus  entered  our  room  in  the  eren- 
carefully  and  correctly  addressed,  ing,  followed  by  two  Ftenoh  ladiasi 
had  shared  the  same  fate.  Instead  They  were  two  sisters,  natiTes  of 
of  losing  any  more  time  in  idle  con-  Corbeil,  had  escaped  to  Belgium 
jectures,  and  fruitless  researches  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  wera 
after  missing  letters,  we  deemed  it  now  returning  to  their ybytm^  where 
wiser  to  seek  the  earliest  and  best  their  husbands  (one  a  booksailT 
means  of  getting  to  Corbeil,  which  and  the  other  a  tobacconist)  wen 
wo  knew  was  the  largest  dep6t  of  doing  a  thriving  business  and  ra- 
hospitals  in  France.  quired  their  assistance.  The  book- 
Travelling  with  a  Colanne  would  seller,  M.  Picard,  had  fetched  them 
liavc  taken  two  days  and  nights,  from  Binissels,  whence  they  had  had 
and  such  locomotion,  with  the  thor-  a  very  tedious  journey,  and  now 
mometer  several  degrees  below  zero,  they  had  come  to  seek  rast  and  r»- 
was  not  a  promising  exchange  for  fugo  in  our  sanctuary, 
our  damp  ^  Quarters.  Voitures  de  Wo  bade  them  a  hearty  weloone 
retouTj  which  had  brought  German  (happy  thought  I  perhaps  thqr  coold 
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suggest  means  of  getting  to  Corbeil !),  propiiious,  so  I  proposed  paying  half 
helped  them  to  make  their   beds,  and  going  with  them, 
and  made  them  partake  of  our  tea,         **  Dutout,"  said  the  little  French- 
potatoes,  and  frieid  eggs.  man  :  **  not  the  half  but  a  third, 

I  observed  that  Madame  Louit,  because  we  are  three,  and  you  are 

the  tobacconist's  wife,  spoke  little  two." 

and  shed  many  tears.  Her  sister  soon        "  But,"   I  objected,    "  that  does- 

explained  to  me  the  cause  of  her  not  equalize  it." 
grief  :    she  had  brought  with  her        "  Oh  yes,"  persisted  he,  "  because 

from  Belgium  six  cases  of  cigars,  we  have    such  a  large  amount  of 

pipes,  and  other  fumigatory  articles  luggage — voyons    est-ce  convenu  ? 

for  her    husband's    commerce^   but  touchez  1^  I"   and  we  shook  hands 

at  the    Lagny  station  one  of   the  to  close  the  agreement.     I  took  out 

boxes  was  found  missing.     When  my  purse,  wishing  to  pay  down  my 

she  complained  of  her  loss,  they  had  sluu'e  at  once,  but  he  wouldn't  hear 

offered  her  another  case  similar  ih  of  it : — "  What  now  ?    I  don't  know 

appearance    to    her    own,  but    she  you,  that  is  true,  but  you  are  Bng- 

would  not  have  it — "  and  so,"  con-  lish,  and    that    is    sufficient" — and 

eluded  she,  "  we  would  not  bring  as  he  heard  we  were  going  to  the 

away  our  own  boxes,  but,  as  it  was  station  to  get  our  letters  at  the  Feld- 

so  late,  left  everything  at  the  sta-  Post  Relais,  he  said  he  would  i^ccom- 

tion,   and    my    husband,  who    has  pany  us,  for  he  wanted  to  look  up 

found  a  bed  with  some  friend  at  the  his  sister-in-law's  cases. 
Mairie,  will  go  and  see  about  it  to-        Now   the    Feld-Post    Commissar, 

morrow."  who  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  and 

''  And  how  do  you  propose  get-  consequently  an    "  annexed"   Prus- 

im^  to  Corbeil  ?"  I  inquired.  sian,    was    a    great    ally    of    ours. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  answered  Madame  Whenever  we   went    in    search  of 

Picard,   ^^  that  we  shall  have  great  letters  he  would    invite    us  inside 

difficulty,  for  we  must  take  our  mar-  his  office    to  warm  ourselves,  and 

chandise  with  us,  but  mon  dmlH  is  there  we  gleaned  news  of  what  was 

goini;  to  do  his  best."  going  on,  for  since  we  left  Munich 

*'  We  want  to  get  there  too,"  said  we  had  not  seen  a  paper. 
T  ;  "  and  if  by  clubbing  together  it        On  this  occasion  we  went  to  in- 

could  be  easier  managed,  pray  count  form  him  of  our  change  of  address, 

upon  us."  so  that  he  might  forward  our  cor- 

Early  the  next  morning  M.  Picard  respondence,  and  had  a  little  chat 
arrived  to  greet  his  womenkind.  on  the  events  of  the  day..  As  we 
He  was  a  little  man,  rather  stout,  issued  out  on  the  platform,  to  my 
with  a  close-cut  grey  beard,  wore  amazement  I  saw  my  little  French- 
spectacles,  and  could  speak  both  man  standing  between  two  Bavar- 
English   and  German  ;  he   came  to  ian  soldiers. 

inform  the  ladies  that  he  had  heard        *^Eh  bien,  M.  Picaid,  que  faites- 

of    a    conveyance    for    them    and  vous -done  la?"  I  inquired, 
their  baggage  to  Corbeil,  but  that        "  I  am  arrested,"  said  he  in  Ed|;- 

what  the  driver  demanded  was  more  lish,   his  lips  very  *  white  and  his 

than  his  private  financial  arrange-  voice  very  tremulous. 
ments  would  admit  of;  besides,  it        "Arrested!  what  for  f* 
was  one  of  the  quondam  omnibus        *' Because,"  he  went  on,  "I  am 

dc  la  gare,  capable  of  containing  six  accused  of  having  stolen  a  box  of 

people,  which  was  more  than  he  re-  merchandise,  whereas  it  is  I  who 

quired.      The    occasion    was    most  have  lost  one ;   moi  Picard,  membre 
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dc  r  Acadcmio  et  Libraire,  voler  !  ah,  little  man,  waying  his  hat  triiim- 

cVst  par  trop  fort^'  phantly.      He    had    explained    the 

I  had  not  time  to  answer  him  misunderstanding  to  the  authorities, 

boforo    the    two  Bavarians    cocked  before  whom  he  had  been  so  uncere- 

thcir  guns ;    the    click   made   him  moniously    conducted,    had    shown 

start  his  papers,  and  all  had  been  eyen- 

'^  Now  they  are  going  to  shoot  tually  satisfactorily  explained ;  ^' nuuB 

inc  !"   and  as  the    soldiers    shoul-  j'ai  tout  de  mSme  pa8s6   un  bien 

(iercd     their    arms,    and,    turning  mauyais  quart  d'heore,  alleas  I*'  coa- 

on    their     heels,    gave    the    order  eluded  ha 

^' Marsch  !^'    the    little"  Frenchman  ^*And  were  the  authorities  mdc 

answered  sturdily,  **  Ya  wohl  I"  and  to  you  ?'*  I  asked, 

beating  his  chest  with   one  hand,  **  No,  not  positiyely  rude,  but  not 

he  added,  in  a  loud  tone,  to  himself,  too  polite ;  howeyer,  it  is  all  oyer 

"Aliens,    Picard,    mon    ami;    du  now — and 'now  I  haye  come  to  tdl 

courage  I"   and  marched  off  firmly  you  that  I  haye  made  all  the  ar- 

bctwccn  his  captors.  rangements    with    our    driyer,   and 

Why  is  it  that  a  Frenchman  must  that  the  carriage  will  call  for  joa 

;tlways  be  theatrical,   even   in  the  four  ladies  at  nine  o'clock  to-monroir 

hour  of  danger  ?  morning." 

Knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  I  was  anxious,  before  loaying,  to 

caKc,  I  could  not  stand  by  passively  go  once  more  and  see  the  patients, 

rind  witness  such  injustice,  so  turned  especially  one  who  by  his  gentleness 

hack  into  the  post-office,  and    ox-  and  truly  religious  resignation  had 

pliiincd  the  misunderstanding  about  much  interested  me.     I  found  him, 

the  boxes   to   the    commissar,   im-  as  was  his  wont,  fingering  a  weO- 

ploring  him  to  come  with  me   at  worn  little  pocket-bible,  and  trying 

once  to  the  authorities,  and  liberate  feebly  to  turn  over  the  leayes. 

the  poor  little  Frenchman.  "  Let  me  read  to  you,*'  I  said  : 

^' Can  you  guarantee  his  veracity?"  *'it  will  tiro  you  less.     What  shall 

asked  the  Commissar.     **  How  long  I  select  ?" 

have  you  known  him  V"  "  Our    Saviour's    end,"    ho    an- 

''  A  Veil,  only  since  this  morning,  swercd,  knowing  his  own  was  not 

IfUt  1  am  certain  that  he  is  respect-  far  off,  poor  fellow  I  *^  and  a  psalm.** 

able."  Afterwards  he  spoke  of  his  home 

*'  If  that^s  all,  take  my  advice,  and  his  people,  and  taking  my  hand, 

and  don't  mix  yourself  up  in  this  he  stroked  it  gently,  saying  : — 

business ;  you  will  be  suspected  of  "  You  are  very  good,  yery  kind, 

connivance,   which  will  neither  be  but  ach  sie  sind  nicht  meine  Mai" 

pleasant  to  yourself,  nor  serviceable  ter  !"   (you    are  not  my  mother  I) 

to  your  protey^.     Don't  be  in  the  and  he  turned  his  pale  wasted  fsee 

I'jast  alarmed ;  if  tlie  case  stands  as  to  the  wall,  and  sighed  murmnrinR 

you  say,  he  will  be  able  to  prove  it  words  of  love  for  hor,  who  ooml 

voi-}-  easily,  and  will  be  liberated  at  not,  alas  I    hoar  that  her  memoij 

once/'  was  strong  even  in  death ;  and  who 

AN' hen  we  returned  to  our  quar-  would  soon  have  to  lire  on  tlie  ra- 
ters, the  two  sisters  were  providon-  membrance  of 

tially  out,  for  I  dreaded  answering  wmu^     ^   »        .^^..^ 

i.1    •    •        •  •       1      i.  i.1          *  _x       A®  The  touch  of  a  Ttnlshfid  hind. 

their  mciuiries  about  the  unfortunate  or  Uio  sound  of »  voS  that  was  itHL* 

prisoner. 

In  less  than  an   hour  the  door  That  evening  I  sent  word  to  the 

\v'<;s  thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  the  Mbre  Suporieuro  that  we  Should  be 
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departing    next    day,    and    that  I  ances  of  every  description,  from  the 

would  like  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  Parisian  petit  coupd  to  the  meanest 

thank  her  for  her  kind  hospitality,  donkey-cart,  drawn  hy  cattle  of  un- 

Sho  came  at  once  to  see  us,  and  the  equal  dimensions,  harnessed  together 

conversation  having  as  usual  taken  with  odd  ends  of  straps,  diains,  and 

a  political  turn,  she  told  me  how  ropes. 

every  inhabitant  save  one  old  woman  M.  Picard  proved  a  most  amusing 

and  two  old  men  had  fled  from  Lagny  companion.      He  had  all  the  f)eTf)e 

on  the  approach   of  the  enemy  in  and  esprit  peculiar  to  his  nationality, 

September.     It  was  entirely  owing,  was   well  informed,  well  read,  and 

she  argued,  to  the*  Presse,' which  had  unprejudiced,  and  an   Orleanist  to 

persuaded  the  people  that  if  they  the    back -bone    into    the    bargain, 

remained    their    women    would    be  He   "chaffed"  his  womenkind  un- 

insultcd,  their  children  egorgee^  and  sparingly  about  their  terror  of  the 

the  men    forced  into    the  enetny's  Prussians,  and  flavoured  his  conver- 

ranks  ;  and  thus  there  being  no  one  sation  with  many  clever  anecdotes 

left  to  protect  them,  the  houses  had  and  quotations, 

been     broken    into,     pillaged,    and  At  Brie-Comte-Robert  we  stopped 

ruined.  for  an  hour  to   dine  and  rest  our 

Little    by    little,   however,    those  steed.      The  eating-room  of  the  inn 

who  had  not  crossed  the  frontier  re-  was  so  crowded  with  Germans,  all 

turned,  and,  reopening  their  shops,  smoking  their  huge  porcelain  pipes, 

had  ended  by  doing  a  thriving  com-  and   blouses   wrangling    over   their 

merce  ;  and  to  this  1  could  testify,  petite  verret,  that  we  preferred  going 

for  I  never  entered  a  provision  shop  into  the  kitchen    itself,  where  the 

but  I  found  it  thronged  with  mili-  hostess — a  big  hard-featured  woman 

tary  paying  the  exorbitant  war-prices  who  looked  as  if  no  number  of  Uh- 

demanded,  without  an   objection  or  lans  could  intimidate  h^r — was  cook- 

a  murmur.     Even  such  luxuries  as  ing  some  savoury  cutlets,  and  an  aged 

fatted  turkeys  at  twenty  and  thirty  woman,    her    mother,    washing    up 

francs    a-piece    found    ready    pur-  the  dishes,  while  at  the  table  sat  a 

chasers.  Prussian  officer  talking  to  a  stout 

Punctual  to  his  word,  M.  Picard  repulsive-looking  Kaufmann  of  the 
called  the  following  morning  with  Hebrew  persuasion. 
the  omnibus.  Our  boxes  were  Since  the  German  occupation  had 
hoisted  on  the  top,  and  we  drove  commenced,  the  door  of  this  hostelry 
oir — no  small  load  for  the  one  Per-  had  been  rarely  darkened  by  petti- 
cheron  horse,  who,  like  all  his  race,  coats,  and  it  was  a  treat  for  the 
was  strong,  but  not  fleet.  Ferri^res,  hostess  to  have  a  confidential  talk 
the  princely  seat  of  a  Rothschild  with  her  own  kind.  Hearing  me 
(and,  it  was  said,  so  much  coveted  by  converse  in  German  with  my  corn- 
King  William  that  he  would  gladly  panion,  she  looked  suspiciously  at 
have  exchanged  Potsdam  for  it),  lay,  me,  and  lowered  her  voice  to  a 
to  our  left,  and  very  soon  we  began  whisper ;  but  Mesdames  Picard  and 
to  pass  long  lines  of  covered  wag-  Louit  told  her  she  had  nothing  to 
gons,  battalions  of  spiked  helmets,  fear,  and  thus  I  had  occasion  to 
detachments  of  ubiquitous  Uhlans —  learn  what  her  views  were  of  this 
whoso  propinquity  made  the  French  invasion  of  Vandals  so  variously 
ladies  tremble,  and  thank  the  Fates,  reported  in  the  papers. 
that  they  were  under  the  protection  "  I  bear  them  no  love,  you  may 
of  the  Red-cross  badge — troops  of  be  sure,"  said  the  virago,  "  for  they 
"requisitioned"  horses,  and  convey-  have  trampled   unmercifully  on  our 
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^  Belle  France ; '  but,  indiyidually,  I  naires,  and  such  as  those  (pouiting 

have  nothing  to  complain  of.     The  to  the  Jew),  whom  we  hate  moBt| — 

soldiers  are  noisy  and  rough,  but  the  on  voiU  de  la  canailleii  sans  foi,  ni 

officers    keep    them    in   order,    are  loi  !'* 

well-mannered,  and  pay  for  every-  As  we  resumed  cor  journey,  fhe 

thing  on  the  spot     Tencz,"  contin-  roads  became  so  frosen  and  slippery 

ued  she,  pointing  to  the  blond-beard-  that  our  stout  steed  reduced  his  Jog 

od  lieutenant  seated  at  the  table,  to  a  walk,  and  I  foresaw   that  we 

^^  celui-14  c'est  mpn  enfant  gate  ;  he  should    not   reach    Gorbeil    before 

has  been  six  weeks  quartered  here,  night 

is  always  quiet  and  unpresuming  as  *^  Never  mind,"  said  the  good-na- 

you  see  him  now,   and  has  never  tured    little    Franchman ;    **  if    the 

given  me  any  trouble ;    also  I  al-  Mairie  is  shut,  and  it  is  too  late  for 

ways  make  him  dine  at  our  table,  you  to  find  quarters,  we  shall  be 

and  make  his  coffee  first  in  the  mom-  most  happy  to  give  you  a  bed." 

ing;  n'est-ce  pas,  camarade?''    she  Passing  a  littie  village,  we   were 

asked,   apostrophising    the    **  spoilt  met  by  a  Bavarian  cavaby  captain 

child,*'    who,    removmg    his    pipe,  and  a  surgeon,  who  asked  as  to  give 

turned  his    gentle-looking   face  to-  them  room  in  our  carriage,  as  ttiey 

wards  her  smilingly,  and  replied —  had  no  means  of  getting  to  Gorbeil, 

^^  Oui,    Matame,    toujours    bonne  which  they  must  reach  before  nig^t 

pour  moi."  "Very  sorry,"  I  replied,  ^^  not  to 

'i'hc    smoking    cutlets,    flavoured  bo   able  to  accommooate  you,  bat 

with    a    delicious    sauce   piquante,  you  see  there  is  no  room :  moreover, 

were  now  placed  upon  the  table,  and  we  have  a  groat  deal  of  luggage,  ana 

we  did  ample  justice  to  them.     The  it  is  as  much  already  as  the  horse 

hostess,    standing    with    her    arms  can  do  to  drag  us  along  on  the  sUp- 

akimbo,  related  to  us  how  a  **  gargon  pcry  roads." 

de  cafe"  of  hers,  being  suspected  of  The  captain,  who  was  a  tall  rough 
decided  Franc -Tireur  tendencies,  fellow,  with  a  skin  like  a  Malay, 
had  run  a  narrow  escape  of  being  stood  up  on  the  step  of  our  carriage^ 
shot,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  and,  looking  in,  perceived  the  two 
intercession  of  her  protege.  At  this  Frenchwomen  in  the  opposite  cor- 
juncture  the  kitchen-door  opened,  ners.  *^  Oh,  we'll  make  room,*'  he 
and  a  blouse,  inserting  his  head,  replied  contemptuously,  ^^by  turn- 
said,  *^  Six  cafes  pour  ccs  messieurs,  ing  those  French  people  out  into  the 
tout  de  suite."  gutter,  and  their  baggage  after  them 

**  QuMls    attondcnt!"    she    called  (icir  schmeissen  s^ie  au$)]  taidtafat 

out  after  his  receding  figure  ^  *'j'ai  the  horse,  e$  geht  ja  aihu  mit  dsm 

autre  chose  a  faire  maintcnant,"  and  Schtcert"  (everything  goes  with  itn 

proceeded   unconcernedly  with  her  help  of  the  sword), 

conversation.      I  inquired  if  there  "  No,  you  won't"  said  Madame 

were    not    occasionally    differences  .Schmid,  whose  ire  had  been  grada- 

betwcon  the  blouse$  and  the  Gcr-  ally  rising  since  the  commencement 

mans,  and  drunken  brawls  at  late  of  tlie^cene;  ^*  you  won't  turn  any 

hours.  one  out,   you    ill-mannered    bully: 

"At  first  we  had  rows,  but  the  what  right  have    you  to  stop  oar 

officers  punished  the  men  severely    carriage  thus  ?  so  you ** 

for  the  smallest  breach  of  discipline,  "  And  who  are  you,  I  should  like 

and  we  are  allowed  to  close  our  inn  to  know  ?"   interrupted  the   Haupi- 

at  six,  so  that  our  nights  are  undis-  mann,  getting  more  oflTcnsive. 

turbed ;   it  is  our  own  requuition-  "I    am    a    Bavarian     Kranken- 
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pflegerin  who  has  been  both  through  speechless,  if  not  contrite,  in  the 
the  campaign  of  '66  and  this  present  middle  of  the  road, 
one,  therefore  I  know  what  I  am  "You  see,"  said  Madame  Picard 
about  when  I  say  you  have  no  to  her  husband,  "  I  was  right  to  bo 
right  to  stop  us.  The  carriage  be-  afraid  of  these  Prussians ;  what 
longs  to  these  French  ladies  just  as  would  you  have  done  now  without 
much  as  to  us,  for  we  have  shared  these  ladies  and  their  badges  ?'' 
the  expense  of  it.  As  to  your  blus-  n  The  road  very  soon  became  so 
ter  about  swords,  we  have  a  revolver  slippery,  that  the  horse,  which  had 
which  can  match  yours  ;  and  if  you  not  been  rough  shod,  could  scarcely 
don't  step  off  the  carriage  this  stand  on  his  legs.  The  driver,  there- 
minute,  I'll  take  your  name  and  re-  fore,  got  down  to  lead  him,  Mon- 
port  your  insolence  to  your  superi-  sieur  Picard  and  I  descended,  and 
ors."  thus  the  weight  having  been  con- 

The  bully  instantly  got  down,  and,  siderably  reduced,  and  the  animars 

touching  his  cap,    said  (looking  at  confidence  restored  by  frequent  pat- 

me),  tings  and  encouragements,  we  con- 

"  Verzeihen  Sie,  I  Jwas  not  aware  eluded    the    rest    of    our   joiamey 

the  vehicle  was  private;  I  thought  (about    eight    miles),   and    reached 

it  belonged  to  the  Ambulance."  Corbeil  at  8  p.m.     The  Mairie  was 

*'  That's  no  excuse  either  for  your  still  open,   and  having  shown  our 

insolence  to  us  or  your  brutality  to  papers,  my  companion  and  I  were 

these  French  ladies,"  and,  calling  out  billeted  on  to  a  young  couple,  by 

to  the    driver    to  go  on,    Madame  name  Herbert,  who  lodged  us  in  a 

Schmid  pulled    up  the  window  in  very  comfortable  room  with  a  large 

the  Hauptmann's  face,  and  he  and  clean  feather  bed. 

his   companion  were    left    standing  Tera. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SCOTCH  education  bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  George  feudal  dwelling-house,  and  build  a 

Young,   is   a    logical    and  vigorous  modem  villa  in  its  place,  does  not 

thinker  (as  some  of  his  anti-annuity  demand  architectural   genius   of    a 

tax  and  anti-gamc-law  friends  know  high  kind — anj  apprentice  can  do 

to  their  cost) ;  and  though  we  are  that ;  hut  when  we  propose  to  con- 

unahle  to  concur  in  many  of  the  vert  to  modem  use  some  charming 

encomiums  which  have  heen  lavished  fragment  of  Gothic  or  baronial  life, 

upon    his    Education    Bill,  we  are  we  employ  a    Pugin  or  a  Gilbert 

ready  to  admit  that  it  is  character-  Scott     The    Lord  Advocate's   yilla 

iscd  by  what  its  admirers  call  an  is  an  extremely  simple  and  symme- 

eminent "  simplicity  ^'  of  conception,  trical  piece  of   architecture;    but  it 

It  is  indeed  a  measure  of   almost  attains  simplicity  and  symmetry  at 

republican  simplicity  and    severity,  the  expense  of  qualities  which  are 

It  destroys  the  parochial  schools,  it  even  more  valuable,  and  of  instita- 

nboirshcs  the  burgh,  *^in  the  high  tions  which  have  stood  the  test  of 

Roman    fashion."     Such    measures  time,    all    things    considered,   in  a 

are  sometimes    needed.      When  an  really  surprising  way. 
institution      has      become     utterly        Don^t  quite  sweep  away  the  old 

rotten,  or  when  an  abuse  has  at-  until  you    have    thoroughly   tested 

tained  gigantic   and    uimianageable  the  new,  is  a  maxim  that  commends 

proi)ortions,  it  is  often  the  wisest  itself  to  prudent  men  in  every  craft— 

policy  to  cut    at    the    roots.      No  state-craft   included.     The    country 

one,   however,   will   venture  to  dc-  gentleman  who  cuts  down  all  the 

scribe     the    burgh    and    parochial  fine  old  timber  in  his  park,  on  the 

system   of    education,   as  presently  ground  that  it  is  not  properly  or 

existing  in    Scotland,   in  such  Ian-  harmoniously    distributed.     Buffers, 

guage.     The  burgh  schools  are  an  certainly  from  one,  it  may  bo  from 

interesting    and    characteristic    fea-  two,   inconveniences.     In    the    first 

ture  of  the  civic  enterprise  of  Scotch-  place,  the  new  wood  which  he  plants 

men ;    and    the    parochial    schools,  may  refuse  to  grow  at  all ;  and,  in 

founded  by  the  Reformers,  and  giv-  the  second  place,   oven  if    it  does 

ing  visible  expression   to  the  noble  grow  with  reasonable    rapidity,   he 

sentiment    of    Knox — "  We    judge  has  yet  no  sort  of  shelter  about  his 

that  in  every  parish  there  should  be  house  for  twenty  years.     And  when 

a  schoolmaster,  such  as  is  able,  at  we  hear  that  our  venerable  parochial 

least,    to    teach  the  ^grammar    and  system  is  to  bo  rooted  upL  and  r^ 

Latin  tongue  " — have  for  three  hun-  placed  by  a  bran-new  article  from 

drcd  years  bcdn   the  admiration  of  Downing    Street,   we    cannot    help 

the  world.      A  measure  of    reform  asking  ourselves  such  questions  as 

which  sagaciously  appropriated  and  these:  Will    the  exotic  root    itself 

applied  to  the  altered  conditions  of  among  us?    Will  it  take  kindly  to 

modern  life  these  characteristic  and  the  soil  ?    Is  there  not  a  chance  that 

traditional  agencies  would  have  been  we  may  lose  by  the  exchange  ?  And 

a  great,  but  by  no  means  a  simple,  — to  drop  metaphor — is  it  absolutely 

measure.     Its    construction    would  certain   that  under  the  new  ^nwj 

have  involved  much  patient  labour.  Council  regime^HtL^  singular  and  ad- 

and    conspicuous    sense,    tact,    and  mirable  properties  of  Scotch  elemen- 

knowledge.     To    demolish    an    old  tary  training  will  be  presenred— 4ts 
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association  with  the  classics,  its  fla-  a  position  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
vour  of  scientific  and  general  cul-  wholly  unintelligible  Religion,  as. 
turc  ?  a  matter  with  which  business-men 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  and  business  -  boards  have  to  do, 
be  conceded  that  the  act  has  been  must  be  put  into  some  sort  of  intel- 
drawn  by  a  fairly  skilful  draughts-  ligible  propositions.  For  the  use  of 
man.  We  are  unable  ourselves  to  cMldren,  these  propositions  cannot 
perceive  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  mea-  be  more  conveniently  stated  than  in 
sure  so  revolutionary  in  character ;  the  form  of  a  cateclusm ;  and  there 
and  the  observations,  therefore,  which  are  plenty  of  catechisms,  drawn 
we  purpose  to  submit  on  one  or  two  with  fair  ability,  in  use  among  us. 
of  its  main  provisions^  are  made,  as  Select  any,  or  all,  of  these  exposi- 
lawyors  say,  under  protest  We  be-  tions  of  Christian  Protestant  opin- 
lieve  that  the  Scotch  parish  school  ion— the  Shorter  Catechism,  tiie 
is  an  inheritance  of  which  we  have  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed ;  and  that,  land,  the  Catechism  of  the  Lutheran 
retaining  its  historical  basis  and  its  churches  —  and  declare  that  the 
distinctive  features,  it  might,  with-  teachers  in  the  pational  schools  shall 
out  any  considerable  difficulty,  be  not  be  entitfed,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
dcvelopcd  and  enlarged.  Yet  even  prived  of  office,  to  controvert  the 
on  the  assumption  that  the  parochial  doctrines  which  they  contain,  and  a 
system  requires  to  be  cut  away,  root  tolerably  equitable  jiettlement  might 
and  branchy  it  appears  to  us  that  the  be  attained.*  We  'have  never  been 
Bill  contains  certain  provisions  of  a  able  to  luiderstand  the  feeling  which 
gratuitously  offensive  and  obnoxious  regards  with  jealousy  the  introduc- 
nature.  The  "religious  difficulty,"  tion  of  a  creed  or  formulary  into 
as  it  is  called,  is  simply  evaded,  national  schools  or  national  churches. 
The  local  boards  are  not  enjoined  A  creed  protects  the  individual  from 
to  teach,  neither  are  they  prohibited  the  despotic  coercion  of  the  Church, 
from  teaching,  religion  —  the  fact  and  it  protects  the  Church  from  the 
that  no  payments  from  the  Privy  fantastic  vagaries  of  the  individual. 
Council  grant  are  to  be  made  in  re-  It  is  a  protection  against  arbitrary 
spect  of  religious  training  amount-  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ing  at  most  to  a  discouragement  against  whimsiciil  eccentricity  on  the 
The  secularist,  who  says  that  reli-  other  And  we  have  always  main- 
gion  ought  not  to  be  taught  in  the  tained,  in  the  interest  of  rational 
national  schools,  occupies  an  intel-  liberty,  that,  as  long  as  religion  is 
ligible  position ;  the  churchman,  taught  in  the  schools  supported  by 
who  says  that  religion  ought  to  be  the  nation,  it  should  be  taught  accord- 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  that  it  ing  to  that  moderate  and  temperate 
ought  to  be  ti^ught  according  to  the  creed — that  venerable  expression  of 
authorised  formularies  of  the  Church,  Christian  opinion — ^which  lias  been 
occupies  an  inteUigible  position :  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
but  those  who  maintain  that  religion  State.  The  more  we  consider  the 
ought  to  bo  taught,  but  that  it  matter,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
ought  to  be  taught  according  to  no  that  this  is  the  sound  view,  and 
authorised  formulary  or  creed, occupy  that  any  other  must  lead  in  practice 

*  We  attach  no  weight  whatever  to  the  argfument,  that  the  use  of  any  special 
formulary  can  possibly  exert  a  proselytising  influence  on  the  scholars.  It  is  a 
f]fn)ss  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any  child  will  imbibe  peculiar  attachment  to 
tho  principle  of  church  establishments,  while   groaning  over  the  Shorter  or 

any  other  Cateclusm  I 
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to  the  most  deplorable  confusion,  prohibited.  At  all  events,  each 
The  experience  of  the  great  London  school-board  is  left  at  liberty  to 
Board  is  in  this  connection  far  from  teach  religion  according  to  the  form 
reassuring.  The  English  Education  which  it  considers  most  oonsistent 
Act  of  last  session  provided  that  with  divine  truth.  Such  a  pravi- 
catechisms  and  other  formularies  sion  cannot  fail  to  become  a  frait- 
should  not  be  introduced  into  the  ful  source  of  discord.  There  will 
schools  which  it  established.  After  be  a  free  fight  in  every  parish  where 
considerable  debate,  this  Education  a  schoolmaster  is  to  be  elected. 
Parliament  has  resolved, — ^*  That,  in  There  will  be  a  party  cry ;  a  theo- 
tho  schools  provided  by  the  Board,  logical  whip;  religious  bribery  and 
the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  there  intimidation.  .  The  churchmen  win 
shall  be  given  such  explanations  and  try  to  elect  a  Churchman,  the  Dis- 
such  instruction  therefrom  in  the  senters  a  Dissenter.  The  membfln 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  of  one  denomination  will  not  allow 
as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  person  who  is  to  teach  religion 
children,  provided  always  that  in  to  their  children  to  be  taken  from 
such  explanations  and  instruction  the  ranks  of  another  without  a  fierce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  sections  struggle.  We  cannot  blame  them; 
7  and  14"  (which  prohibit  the  use  it  is  the  only  security,  if  it  be  a 
of  catechisms  or  other  formularies)  security  which  the  Act  gjyes  theoL 
'^  bo  strictly  observed  both  in  The  beaten  party  will  sidk  or  secede 
letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  — Scotchmen  always  do  secede  wImd 
attempt  bo  made  in  any  such  they  can^t  get  their  own  way.  They 
school  to  attach  children  to '  any  will  be  eager,  moreover,  to  mari^ 
particular  denomination."  What  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  short- 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  comings  of  the  schoolmasto'  selected 
religion  to  bo  taught  shall  be  left  by  the  rival  sect,  and  the  wretched 
to  the  discretion  or  indiscretion  man  (passing  rich  on  £85  a-yeer) 
of  the  individual  schoolmaster.  Is  will  load  a  dog's  life  among  Uiem. 
not  this  a  tremendous  power  to  Before  long,  under  this  vigilant 
intrust  to  a  single  man  ?  The  con-  supervision,  rumours  of  heresy  and 
scientious  schoolmaster,  oppressed  unsound  doctrine  will  go  abroad. 
by  the  weight  of  to^  much  liberty.  Then  complaint  will  be  made  to  tiis 
will  shrink  from  accepting  the  bur-  Central  Board ;  and  if,  as  is  pn^ 
don ;  but  pragmatical  idiots  and  bable,  the  Central  Board  decline  to 
narrow-minded  bigots  will  revel  in  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  herefr 
the  licence  which  they  will  enjoy,  cal  teaching  is  not  an  offence  und«r 
A  man  who  was  prevented  by  law  the  Act,  the  evidence  in  support  of 
from  wandering  beyond  the  limits  other  offences  will  be  discovered,  or 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  could  never  — ^invented.  A  Scotch  local  board 
offend  very  grossly  the  Christian  may  be  trusted  to  perform  its  dutlea 
intelligence  of  the  community;  but  as  a  whole  with  reasonable  discretion; 
when  this  restraint  is  withdrawn —  but  the  moment  religion  is  intro- 
when  all  restraints  are  withdrawn —  ducod,  it  loses  its  hoad^  sets  at  d^ 
there  will  be  no  check  upon  fanati-  ance  the  plainest  rules  of  justioe 
cal  caprice  or  pious  whimsicality,  and  fair -play,  and  behaves  itself 
The  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  does  not  generally  m  the  most  prcposteroiis 
in  so  many  words  forbid  the  intro-  manner.  The  profound  sagaci^ 
duction  of  denominational  formu-  which  proposes  to  intrust  to  suco 
larics  into  the  schools,  but  we  assemblies  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
presume  that  their  use  is  virtually  that  '* religious    difficulty"    whidi 
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has  perplesed  politicians  and  philo-  Mr.  Forster  is  already  OTerworked; 

sophers  for  generations,  is  deserving  Mr.  Forster  knows  nothing  of  Scot- 

surelj  of  more  than  ordinary  adinira-  land ;  and  even  if  he  did,  the  time 

tion.  must  be    close  at    hand  when,   in 

On  th'.s  rehgious  question,  how-  obedience  to  what  may  be  called 
ever,  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  the  "  shuffling"  policy  of  the 
has  been  already  written  and  spoken ;  Cabinet,  Mr.  Forster  must  move  to 
and  leaving  it  without  further  com-  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty, 
ment,  we  desire  to  direct  the  atten-  Everybody  knows,  in  short,  that  the 
tion  of  our  readers  to  what  may  be  **  Scottish  Department  of  the  Privy 
called  the  administrative  machinery  Council''  means  neither  Mr.  Forster 
of  the  measure.  The  Bill  contem-  nor  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  an  unin- 
plates  the  establishment  of  .  local  formed  and  unenh'ghtened  subor- 
school  boards  (very  democratic  in  dinate — an  English  or  Irish  chief- 
constitution)  throughout  the  country,  clerk — in  the  classical  language  of 
which  are  to  provide  for  the  educa-  the  Bill  itself,  some  secretary  or 
tional  necessities  of  each  locality,  assistant-secretary"  at  Downing 
subject  to  the  review  of  a  depart-  Street.  Were  ,the  control  that  is 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council  sitting  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  merely 
in  London.  The  Lord  Advocate  nominal  or  general,  this  arrange- 
in  his  opening  speech  was  careful  ment,  although  objecti(Hiable,  might 
to  exalt  the  position  and  emphasise  not  be  utterly  intolerable.  But 
the  functions  of  the  district  autho-  the  fundamontel  conc^tion  of  the 
ritics ;  but  no  one  can  read  the  Bill  Bill  is,  that  the  local  boards  cannot 
attentively  without  seeing  that  the  be  trusted  to  undertake  the  sim- 
local  boards  are  mere  dummieSy  and  plest  duty,  and  that  no  act  of  ad- 
that  while  the  shadow  of  power  ministration,  however  trifling,  can 
is  given  to  them,  its  substance  is  be  effectually  performed  without  the 
left  with  the  Privy  Council.  The  consent  and  approval  of  the  Privy 
only  power  which  the  school  boards  Council — a  body,  be  it  said  in  pass- 
retain  is  the  power  of  taxing  them-  ing,  which  excites  throughout  the 
selves  (which  is  freely  and  generously  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland  a 
accorded  to  them) ; — this,  and  the  very  cordial  feeling  of  dislike.  The 
privilege  to  select  what  form  of  most  microscc^ia  matters  of  detail, 
theological  doctrine  shall  be  taught  as  well  as  the  largest  questions  of 
in  the  schools — a  fatal  and  disaa-  policy,  are  remitted  to  this  distant 
trous  freedom  of  choice  that  might  tribimal — there  being  no  fewer  than 
surely  with  advantage  have  been  sixty-four  occasions  when  the  Bill 
withheld.  invites  or  requires  the  legislative  or 

Thus  the  radical  jurisdiction  is  judicial  intervention  of  '■''  The  Scot- 
vested  in  the  Privy  Council — which  tish  Education  Department" 
means  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  Let  us  briefly  indicate  the  extent 
in  London,  and  therefore  done  badly  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
or  not  at  all.  We  intend,  in  saying  is  thus  conferred.  The  Act  vi 
this,  no  disrespect  to  the  present  divided  into  six  parts,  and  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Mr.  main  sections  of  each  part  refer  to 
Forster,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  the  constitution  and  powers  of  this 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  moderate,  Central  Board.  It  may  be  said 
conciliatory,  and  eminently  'reason-  without  exaggeration  that  if  the 
able  sort  of  man,  who  unites  with  provisions  as  to  the  "  Scottish  Edu- 
these  really  fine  and  rare  qualities  cation  Department"  were  with- 
a  true  faculty  for  governing.     But  drawn,   the  whole   measure  would 
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collapse:   apart  from  the  action  of  board  for  the  parish  or  bur^  in 

the  l^iyy  Council  Committee,  there  which    tht    failure    has    occurred" 

is  no  living  force  or  vitality  in  the  (surely  a  most    extraordinmrj  and 

Bill.  anomalous  stretch  of  authority) ;   to 

Part  I.  provides  for  what  is  called  determine  all  questions  or  disputes 
the  general  management,  by  assign-  as  to  the  validity  of  elections,  and 
ing  to  the  *^  Scottish  Education  in  every  case  where  there  u  an 
Department,"  in  addition  to  the  equality  of  totea  to  determine  uhiek 
powers  and  authorities  conferred  by  candidate  is  to  he  deemed  dnfy 
the  Act,  all  the  powers  and  autho-  elected  ;  to  frame  all  such  additional 
rities  possessed  and  exercised  with  rules  and  directions  as  to  electiaiis 
respect  to  education  in  England  by  as  msif  be  considered  necessary  or 
the  Privy  Council  committee — the  expedient;  in  case  of  invalid  dec- 
Scottish  Education  Department  tions,  '•'•  to  nominate  and  appoint  as 
being  defined  to  mean  *Hhe  Lords  many  members  as  are  required  to 
of  any  Committee  of  the  Privy  make  up  the  full  number  of  mem- 
Council  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  bers"  (another  most  despotic  pro- 
on  Education  in  Scotland."  The  vision);  to  determine  the  respee- 
officers  appointed  by  the  depart-  tive  number  of  members  in  those 
ment,  it  is  significantly  addcd^  may  cases  where  a  burgh  and  a  parish 
be  the  same  officers  employed  by  the  have  been  conjoined ;  to  combine 
Education  Department  for  England !  parishes    wherever     they    are    of 

Part  II.  provides  for  what,  with  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  do 
fine  irony,  is  called  the  ^*  Local  so ;  to  order  a  school  board  to  be 
Management."  ^'  Local  Manage-  elected  in  any  buivfa  or  parish  ^Hmtb 
ment"  consists  mainly,  it  would  no  school  board  has  been  elected; 
appear,  in  the  exercise  by  the  Lon-  to  combine  a  burgh  school  board 
don  department  of  the  most  com-  and  a  parish  school  board,  and  to 
plex  jurisdiction.  The  London  dc-  order  that  any  burgh  or  town  shall 
partment  is  authorised  to  determine  cease  to  have  a  separate  sduiol 
the  area  of  a  parish  or  of  a  burgh ;  board  ;  and  in  every  case  where^  at 
to  determine  that  a  burgh  may  be  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  pass- 
merged  in  a  parish  (the  detcrmina-  ing  of  the  Act,  a  burgh  or  parish  is 
tion  being  final,  and  not  to  be  ques-  without  a  school  board,  "  to  nemi- 
tioned  on  the  ground  of  any  error  nate  &  school  board  for  such  bm)|^ 
in  estimating  the  population  of  the  or  parish."  With  a  provision  tl»t 
burgh,  or  on  any  other  ground) ;  to  the  school  board  shall  be  entitle^  to 
determine  the  numbers  of  which  a  appoint  a  chairman  and  to  pay  siiy 
school  board  shall  consist ;  to  direct  election  expenses  out  of  the  rates 
the  school  boards  as  to  the  mode  (the  Privy  Council,  as  a  rule,  deals 
in  which  elections  shall  be  held ;  very  generously  with  the  money  <rf 
in  the  event  of  a  school  board  fail-  other  people),  that  part  of  the  Bill 
ing  to  obey  the  directions  as  to  which  reUtes  to  ^*  Local  Manage- 
elections,    "  to    nominate    a  school  ment"  closes.* 

*  Siiico  the  text  was  written  the  census  lias  been  taken,  and  though  the 
figures  arc  not  ^ivcn  on  authority,  it  is  known  that  throufrhoiit  lar^  distriets 
of  rural  and  highland  Scotland  the  population  has  decreased  since  1861.  It  la 
quite  ])lain  that  for  many  of  these  diHtrict8«tho  existing  educational  ma- 
chinery must  bo  amply  suflicient.  This  fact  adds  force  to  the  sn^rffeatlon 
contained  in  an  able  memorandum  addressexl  to  commtssionerB  of  supplj  by 
the  p]duration  C'Onimittee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  "To  prevent  Iheiie 
evil  consf^quences,"  says  Dr.  (*ook,  the  convener,  *'  only  one  course  firo- 
s(mts  itself— viz.,  to  ask  that  Scotland  sliull  be  treated  with  respect  to  the 
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Part  TIL,  entitled  "Schools,"  vests  scribed  forms,  to  appoint  an  officer 
all   the    existing  parish  and  burgh  to  make  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
schools  in  the  school  boards  to  be  ap-  school  board.      The  London  Board 
pointed  under  the  Act.     The  school  is  further  authorised  to  appoint  in- 
board is  required  to  ascertain  within  spectors  to  inquire  into  the  acciu*acy 
a  limited  time  whether  there  is  a  suffi-  and    completeness  of    the  returns, 
cient  supply  of  public  school  accom-  With   "  the  consent   and    approba- 
modation  within  its  district,  and  to  tion"  of  the  London  department,  old 
report  to  the  London  department  its  schools  may  be  cnlars^ed,  new  schools 
opinion,   in  order  that  the  London  built,  and  private  schools  acquired, 
department -may  judge  of  the  sound-  With  **the  consent"  of  the  London 
ness  of  such  opinion.      In  the  event  department,  and  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  school  board  being  of  opin-  and  conditions  that  it  may  prescribe, 
ion    that  no  additional  accommoda-  infant,     evening,'    industrial,     and 
tion  is  required,  the  London   board  (when   satisfied  that   a    district    is 
may    cause    further  inquiry  to  be  suffering  from  poverty)  free  schools 
made  by  officers  or  persons  appoint-  may  be  established, 
ed  by  them,  and  may  then    direct        We  come  next  to  that  part  of  the 
that  additional    accommodation    be  Bill  entitled  "  Finance,"  and  here  it 
provided.     If  the  school  board  fails  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  ^London 
to  report  within  a  specified  time,  or  department  is  not  brought  promin- 
should  their  report  be  "  unsatisfac-  ently  forward.     The  rate- payers  are 
tory,"  the  London  department  are  to  graciously  permitted  to  tax  themsehca 
cause    their    own   officers  to  make  very  much  as  they  like !     Nay,  the 
inquiry  (the  expense  to  be  paid  by  50th  section,  in  the  most  handsome 
the  school  board)  ,and  thereafter  to  manner,  provides  that  "  every  school 
make  and  issue  such  directions  and  board  shall  he  at  liberty  to  receite ' 
orders  as  they  shall  see  fit.     In  con-  any  property  or  funds  which  may 
ducting  their  inquiry,  the  officers  of  from  time  to  time  be  conveyed,  be- 
the  department  (taking  into  account  queathed,  or  gifted  to  it."     It  is  to 
every  school,  whether  public  or  not)  be  regretted  that  the  clause  did  not 
''shall  have  power  to  call  upon  all  end  there,   for  il  could  then  have 
public  officers,  and  upon  all  clergy-  been  said  that  one  distinct  and  com- 
mcn,    schoolmasters,    teachers,  and  plete  act  of  administration  had  been 
managers  of  schools,"  for  such  infer-  confined  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
mation,  access  to  documents,    and  boards.     But  it  proceeds — **And  it 
entry   to  schools   and  school-build-  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  iub- 
ingv«!,    as  they   may  deem  necessary  ject  to  the  control  of  the  Scotch  Edu- 
for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry.  The  cation  Department^    to    administer 
London  Board  is  authorised  to  call  such  property." 
for  returns,  to  draw  up  the  forms  in        Part  V.   deals    with    the  school- 
which  the  returns  are  made,  and,  in  master,  and  deals  with  him,  we  are 
the  event  of  the  returns  not  being  bound    to  say,    in    an    excessively 
made,  or  not  being  made  in  the  pre-  shabby  and  arbitrary  fashion.     The 

—    -  -      —  ■  ■  I  I  ■    -  ■■  -    ,        . 

8upply  of  schools  in  the  same  way  as  England  is  treated  under  the  Edncation 
Act  of  1870 :  in  other  words,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment (wlierever  located),  to  make  inquiry  as  to  educational  destitation,  and 
til  at  Boards  or  Ratepayers  shall  l3e  called  into  existence  em/y  tr/i€r6  there  in  desti- 
tution to  remedy, and  where  that  destitution  is  not,  after  due  notice  priven,  other- 
wise supplied.  If  in  any  respect  the  statute  which  at  present  regulates  the 
parochial  schools  requires  alieration,  it  is  open  at  any  time  to  changes  which 
may  amend  it  without  subverting  the  schools  which  now  exist  trnder  its  pro- 
tection." 
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remuneration,  by  salary  or  other-  demand  being  made,  the  London 
wise,  of  a  schoolmaster,  shall  be,  it  Board  are  to  nominate  one  or  more 
provides,  not  less  than — £50  ?  £70  ?  fit  persons  before  whom  the  inquiij 
£100  ?  no — not  less  than  Thirty-  is  to  take  place,  and  who,  the  seo- 
five  pounds  a-year !  Scotch  school-  tion  proceeds,  *^  shall  report  the  re- 
masters are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  suit  of  the  inquiry  to  the  Scottish 
13s.  a-week — the  wages  of  Scotch  Education  Department,  who  shiU, 
ploughmen  and  other  agricultural  on  considering  the  report,  do  in  the 
labourers  averaging,  wo  believe,  15s.  matter  as  shiUl  be  just,"  and  a  dia- 
or  17s.  The  appointment  of  school-  missal  by  the  said  Department  ^' shall 
masters  is  vested  in  the  school  be  final,  and  not  subject  to  review 
boards ;  but  their  choice  is  limited  or  question  in  any  court  of  law.** 
to  persons  who  hold  a  **  certificate  A  public  inquiry,  forsooth  I  Th^ 
of  competency,''  granted  by  the  evidence  is  to  be  led  in  public,  and 
London  Board.  Tlie  examiners  of  there  the  publicity  ends.  The  notes 
persons  desiring  to  obtain  certificates  taken  by  the  Commissioners  are  to 
of  competency  are  to  bo  appointed  be  transmitted  by  post  to  London ; 
by  the  University  Courts  of  the  tliey  are  to  be  considered  by  "  some 
four  Universities  of  Scotland,  but  secretary  or  assistant-secretary*'  in 
the  examiners  merely  *^ report,"  the  ofQco  at  Downing  Street;  and 
to  the  London  Board,  which  alone  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  Inddesa 
has  the  power  to  issue  certificates,  schoolmaster  is  to  receive  a  letter, 
and  which  may,  without  cause  as-  signed  by  *'  some  secretaiy  or  aaai^ 
signed,  cancel  such  certificates.  This  tant-secretary,"  informing  him  thai 
extraordinary  power — the  power  to  he  has  been  dismissed,  and  that  the 
dismiss  a  teacher  whenever  it  sees  dismissal  is  final,  and  not  subject  to 
fit  to  do  so,  without  reason  assigned  review  or  question  in  any  sort  of 
or  trial  accorded — is  thus  curtly  way.  The  Act  does  not  merely 
defined  : —  give  the  London  Board  the  absoluto 

"The  Scotrl,  Eduration  Department  i:'8?^,^  .?^T^  *^®  schoolmastwr, 

mav  iflsuo  an  order  (•anr«.innjr  the  c«T-  ^?^  **  ^?."8   ^,  indicate  any  condl- 

tificatc  of  compctenry  of  aiiv  teaclier,  "on^  ?r  limitations  under  which  the 

and  every  such  teacher  who'se  certifi-  right  is  to  be  exercised.    They  mar 

cate  shall  have  been  cancelled  shall  dismiss  him  because  his  hair  is  redi 

forthwith   cease  to  bo  a  certificated  or  because  he  speaks  with  a  Buchan 

teacher,  and  he  shall  l>e  reinovcd  from  accent  :  from  the   first  to   the  laat 

the  office  of  sciiool  teaclier  which  ho  clause  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 

may  then  hold,  and  shall  vacate  the  indicate  what r  shall  bo  deemed '^ an 

Kchoolrcwmi  and  other  ti^nements  which  offence"  under  the  Act     And  T«i 

ho  may  hold  by  virtue  of  his  officei  ^he  unfortunate  teacher,  like  the  nrt 

and  shall  ccraw)  to  enjoy  the  emolu-  ^^        j^  presumed  to  Uve  under  a 

ments  attached  to  such  olfice.  constitutional  government,  and   tfal 

Schoolmasters  holding  office  at  Bill  has  been  £awn  and  devised  by 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  members  of  a  Liberal  If inistry  I* 
are  entitled,  indee<l,  to  demand  what  Wo  need  not  continue  our  ex- 
is  called  *'  a  public  inquiry"  before  amination  and  exposition  further. 
being  dismissed  by  the  London  The  remainder  of  the  Act  is  con- 
Board  ;  but  this  public  inquiry  is  ceived  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  it 
a  transparent  im])osture.      On  the  fitly    closes    by    providing   that    a 

*  The  difficulty  of  dismiHsinjr  a  schoolmaster  who  is  known  to  be  incom- 
petent is  at  ]>resent  too  j;rrcat ;  but  the  r\^\\X  of  the  Central  Board  to  diamiai 
should  unquestionably  be  placed  under  certain  statutory  HmitatlonB. 
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school  board  cannot  **  remit  the  that  eould  be  framed,  would  require 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  fees  pay-  to  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  caro 
able  by  a  child  where  the  parent  and  caution:  ezercis^  by  ^^some 
satisfies  the  school  board  that  he  is  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  '*  at* 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  Downing  Street  it  would  become 
same,"  without  the  approval  of  the  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  tyrannical 
Scotch  Education  Department,  "who  — utterly  vexatious  and  burdensome 
shall  cause  such  inquiry  to  be  made  to  all  concerned, 
in  the  parish  or  burgh  as  they  think  It  is  certainly  natural  that  a 
requisite.''  Throughout  the  Bill  Scotch  Education  Board  Miould  sit 
the  school  boards  are  treated  as  in  Scotland,  and  be  composed  main- 
children,  to  whom  freedom  of  action  ly  of  Scotsmen.  What,  then,  are  the 
or  choice  is  carefully  denied,  and  reasons  which  prevent  the  Govern- 
over  whom  "  some  secretary  or  as-  ment  from  giving  effect  to  so  rea- 
sistant  secretary"  at  the  Privy  sonable  a  request?  As  far  as  we 
Council  Office  must  exercise  a  pa-  have  observed^  only  two  have  been 
temal  control,  and  a  constant  and  assigned — ^by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.. 
vjgilant  inquisition.  Porster  respectively. 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  be  mis-  "  You  know,'*  Mr.  Gladstone  told 
understood.  We  do  not  mean  to  a  deputation  from  the  United  Pres- 
say  that  the  oi^nisation  and  ad-  byterian  Church,  "  that  your  Scotch 
ministration  of  national  education  members  object  to  the  Scotch 
can  be  left  to  the  local  boards,  boards  that  already  exist,  and  they 
There  m?/«i  be  some  central  tribunal,  would,  of  course,  oppose  the  crea- 
A  cautious,  judicious,  well-informed  tion  of  a  new  one."  "The  Bill  pro- 
central  board,  sitting  in  Scotland,*  poses,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "  that  cer- 
composed,  let  us  say  at  a  venture,  tain  grants  shall  be  made  by  Parlia- 
of  the  Principals  of  the  Universities  ment  in  aid  of  the  local  rates,  and 
(who  have  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  such  grants  can  only  be  made  through 
on  their  hands),  with  a  legal  asses-  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  respon- 
sor  to  advise  on  points  of  law,  sible  to  Parliament  for  their  due 
would  be  of  real  service.  To  such  application."  Mr.  Gladstone's  objeo- 
a  tribunal  the  nation  might  safely  tion  raises  the  question  of  the  util- 
intrust  the  delicate  and  extensive  ity  and  eflBdency  of  the  Scotch 
jurisdiction  which  the  Bill  confers  boards  (which  we  thought  had  been 
on  the  Privy  Council — part  of  it,  at  settled), — Mr.  Forster' s  involves  the 
least,  if  not  all  of  it.  The  jurisdic-  much  larger  question  of  Ministerial 
tion  is  delicate  and  extensive,  and,  responsibility, 
even    by   the    best-informed    board        The  history  of  the  crusade  against. 

*  The  sclieme  which  we  indicate  might  be  worked  out  somewhat  in  this 
way  : — There  are  the  Principals  of  five  coUe/afes  in  Scotland,  who  now  receive 
salaries  of  from  £500  to  £800  per  annum.  They  are  all  men  of  considerable 
literary  and  academic  position,  and  might,  even  apart  from  the.  officds  whi6h 
they  hold,  bo  fitly  selected  to  administer  the  machinery  of  S6bt<Jh  edftcatlen. 
Each  of  them  would  receive  an  addition  to  his  salary  during  the  time  that  he 
continued  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  To  the  Prindpals;  an  expe- 
rienced lawyer  or  judge  and  school-inspector  might  be  added  ;  and  thds,  for  a 
very  moderate  yearly  sum,  a  Board  whose  decisions  would  eonimfttid  ^neral 
respect  throughout  Scotland  would  be  obtained.  The  Board  would  meet  once 
a-month  in  Edinburgh  for  the  determination  of  questions  of  principle  ;  but  the 
ordinary  administration  might  be  assi^ed^to  committees^-the  Principals  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  education  in  the- 
northern  and  eastern  districts,  and  the  Principals  of  Bdinhurgh  and  QlasfiT^W 
in  the  western  and  southern  districts. 
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the    Scotch    administrative   boards  Tt  is  easy,  indeed;  to  understand 

is    interesting    and  instructive.     It  why,    in    the    conduct    of    Scotch 

was  conducted  by  three  or  four  of  affairs,  a  Scotch  should  be  superior 

the  Scotch  members  who  belong  to  to   an    English    board.     Sitting   in 

that  amiable  variety  of  their  coun-  Scotland,  it  is  of  course  directly  and 

trymcn  which  has  been  felicitously  cheaply  accessible.     Then    it  must 

described  by  the  '  Saturday  Review :'  in   the  main,   moreover,  consist  <rf 

*^What  he  likes  best  is  to  get  a  gentlemen  who  are  acquainted  with 

place  for  himself,  and  what  he  likes  the  habits,  and  usages,  and   peen* 

second-befft  is  to  prevent  some  other  liarities  of  the  country  which  tbflj 

Scotsman  from  getting  it.''     So  they  undertake  to  govern,  and  who  havt 

charged    the    boards    with    ineffi-  been  allowed  time  and  opportuniW 

ciency,      extravagance,     oppression,  to  master  the  special  work  of  their 

unpopularity,   and    other  grave  of-  department  —  trained    officers    oon- 

fences.     At  their  instance  the  House  versant  with  the  laws  which  thej 

of    Commons    appointed    a    Select  administer,   and   habituated  to  tu 

Oommittcc  to  try  the  Board  of  Super-  duties  which  they  discharge.  '  The 

vision.     Moved  by  their  importuni-  local  boards  quickly  discover   that 

ties,  the  Treasury  appointed  Lord  a  central  board  of  this  kind  is  the 

Gamperdown  and  Sir  William  Clarke  best-informed  and  cheapest  tribuDftl 

to  inquire    at  Edinburgh   into    the  which   they  can    approach,    mnd  it 

allegations  against  the  different  de-  becomes,  in  consequence,  a  tXMird  of 

partmcnts.     Wc  ventured  to  antici-  advice  and  direction  quite  as  mudi 

pate  that  the  inquiry  would  end  in  as — nay,  even  more  than — a  board  cf 

the  confusion   and  discomfiture  of  control.     The    advantage    of     Bueh 

the  assailant"^.     Our  prediction  has  a  system  of  administration   cannot 

been  more  than  verified.     Mr.  Craw-  be    overrated.      But     remoro     fiw 

furd,   the  Chairman  of    the  Select  board  to  London,  and  put  an  EngUah 

Committee,  and   the    ringleader   of  House    of    Commons    man    in    its 

the  insurgents,  baring  satisfied  him-  chair,   and  it  will  forthwith   coaM 

self  that  the  Poor-La w  Board  ad-  to  be  of  service,  and  become  a  nul- 

mirably  discharges  its  onerous  duties,  sance  and  an  obstruction, 

proposes  in  his  draft  report  to  in-  A  Scotch  board,  to  be  of  Berriot^ 

crease  its  nutnbers  and  augment  its  should  not  only  be  Scotch  in  oon- 

authority.     Lord    Campcrdown    as-  position,  but  it  should  Ht  in  Seai' 

certained  that  the  charges  preferred  land.     Every  one  who  knows  any^ 

against  the  Scotch  departments  in  thing  of  the  matter,  knows  that  tnt 

general  could  be  ascribed  only  to  business  of  a  department  cannot  be 

Ignorance     or    mendacity.      When,  conducted  by  correspondenca  aloDii 

iSter  the  Report  had  been  published  To  clear  away  difficulties  and  £acili- 

and  laid  before  Parliament,  the  sub-  tate  an   understanding,  a    personal 

ject  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  interview  is  worth  a  dozen  letten^ 

Commons,   the    Chancellor    of   the  The    chairman   of    the   Poor -Lav 

Exchequer    (Mr.    Lowe)    expressed  Board  told  Lord  Camperdown  tha^ 

himself  to  the  effect  that  the  admin-  besides  tbo  correspondence  of    hia 

istration  of  Scotch  af&irs  had  been  office    (some  6000    or  7000  letten 

shown  to  be  ^^  remarkably  efficient  annually  on  questions  of  law  and 

and  surprisingly  economical."   These  usage,   which     no    English    oflicial 

were  the  notorious  results  of  the  could  comprehend),  deputations  from 

inquiry;  and  how  they  can  be  pre-  the  local  boards  waited  daily  upon 

sumed  to  tell  against  the  proposal  the  Board,    the    chairman,   or    }lia 

to    institute    a     Scotch    Education  secretary.    At  present  these  mort 

Board,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  useful  interviews  are  easily  arrangad. 
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T^e  inspector  or  chairman  of  a  understands  its  institutions  and  its 
parochial  board  in  any  part  of  language.  So  he  listens  attentively 
Scotland  (save  the  remote  Highlands  while  Duncan  explains  his  errand, 
and  Islands)  can  reach  Edinburgh  **The  buird  hold  that  theyVe  in 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  right  to  the  MacGloskie  Mortifica- 
his  return-ticket  will  cost  him  a  few  tion  ;  but  the  haill  lands  of  Mao- 
shillings  only.  He  starts  by  an  Closkie  have  been  brought  before 
early  train,  transacts  his  business  the  Lords  in  a  multiplepoinding. 
rapidly  with  men  who  can  at  once  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  advise  us 
give  him  the  necessary  information,  to  do  ?"  The  astounded^  secretary 
and  is  homo  by  nightfall.  But  if  would  probably  conclude  that  a 
the  conduct  of  Scotch  education  is  multiplepoinding  was  a  kind  of 
to  be  removed  to  London,  the  vehicle  or  public  conveyance  used 
hardest  heart  must  experience  a  in  Scotland ;  but  no  amount  of 
sentiment  of  pity  for  the  unlucky  explanation  would  enable  him  to 
schoolmaster  who  has  occasion  to  comprehend  the  anxiety  of  the 
consult  ^^  the  Scottish  Education  local  board  to  acquire  a  mortifies- 
Department"  Duncan  McGregor,  tion.  The  illustration  is  by  no 
schoolmaster  at  Caimdarroch,  we  means  fanciful — the  truth  being 
shall  say,  is  despatched  by  his  that  Scotch  life,  especially  the  life 
board  to  obtain  an  interview  with  legal,  religious,  and  social  of  the 
that  august  tribunal  regarding  a  more  remote  counties,  is  a  thing  bv 
fund  for  educational  purposes  which  itself,  quite  distinct  from  English 
the  Chief  of  MacGloskie  has  be-  life,  and  requiring  to  be  handled 
queathed  to  the  parish  of  his  birth,  with  a  delicate  consideration  and 
Gairndarroch,  in  spite  of  the  railway,  intelligent  discrimination  which  offi- 
is  still  five  hundred  miles  distant  cials  resident  in  England  cannot 
from  the  metropolis,  and  Duncan  possibly  acquire. 
finds  that  the  expense  of  the  journey  As  regards  the  assumption  that  ft 
to  London — there  and  back —  Scotch  board  would  be  unpopular, 
amounts  to  at  least  twenty  pounds,  we  need  only  say  that  we  have 
To  its  inquisitive  and  light-fingered  perused  the  reports  of  at  least  a 
gentry  the  simple  Gelt,  as  he  wan-  hundred  meetings — ^lay  and  clericiJ 
ders  with  open  mouth  through  its  — all  of  which,  with  hardly  an  ez- 
crowded  streets,  presents  an  irre-  ception,  have  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sistible  temptation ;  and  even  if  he  sity  of  establishing  a  central  board 
arrive  in  safety  at  Downing  Street,  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  declared 
he  has  an  Iliad  of  troubles  in  store,  that  rather  than  allow  their  schools 
The  very  fine  gentiemen  who  con-  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Privy 
descend  occasionally  to  act  as  porters  Gounoil,*  they  will  use  their  be(it 
and  messengers  to  the  London  efforts  to  ddfeat  the  measure.  The 
offices  don't  understand  a  word  that  unanimity  on  this  pointy  to  those 
he  says,  and  have  never  even  heard  who  know  Scotland,  has  been  reaUjf 
of  '•^  the  Scotch  Department,"  except  astonishing. 

in  connection  with  the  Limited  Mail.  We  have  now,  in  the  last  placSi 

At  length,  having    in    the  interval  to  consider  Mr.  Forsier's  aigument 

overcome  with  characteristic  tenacity  on  Ministerial  responsibility.      The 

innumerable    obstacles,    Duncan    is  argument    has    never    been    stated 

ushered  into  the   presence    of  the  with  precision,  but  it  is  based  <m 

assistant  secretary.     The  assistant  some  such  train  of  reasoning  as  this: 

secretary  shot  grouse  one  season  in  ^  Every  departmoit  of    the  execu- 

Scotland  for  a  week,  and  of  oourse  tiye  nuist  te  divsctiy  responsible  ,to 
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the  Legislatare.    Bat  there  can  be  more  tuo^  carrieB  the  pnurtioe  to  tiie 

no  responsibility  unless  the  head  of  extreme  limit ;   it   is  necessuy,  ht 

the  department  is  a  member  of  the  gravely    maintains,     to    **"  eduaUo^ 

Ministry,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  statesmen ;  if  a  youthful  pditidan 

and  liable  to  be  removed  from  office  is    kept  in  an   office  till   he  ia  aiy 

by  a  Parliamentary  vote."     On  this  quainted  with  its  duties,  his  mind, 

proposition    wo    have    one  or    two  becoming    cramped    and    dwaxfed, 

remarks  to  offer,  which  we   think  cannot  rise  to  the  contenipUition  <rf 

are  worthy  of  being  considered  even  imperial  questions ;  and  thus,  undar 

by  those  who  are  only  indirectly  in-  the  paternal  supervision  of  the  Fint 

terested  in  the  fate  of  a  Scotch  Edu-  Minister,  there  is  a  constant  ahuffli 

cation  Bill.  of    the    cards.      Lord    Harring^ 

It  is  absurd  to  say,  in  the  year  leaves  the  Post  Office  and  goes  to 

1871,   that  any  department  of  the  Ireland;   Mr.   Stansfeld  leaves  tilt 

executive,     either     in    England    or  Treasury  and  goes  to  the  Poor-Law 

Scotland,  is  ^irresponsible."    Every  Board ;  Mr.  Qoschen  leaves  the  Poor> 

public  body  in  this  country  is  now  Law  Board  and  goes  to  the  Admi- 

sensitivcly  alive  to  public  and  Par^  ralty.      That  the  system  does  not 

liamentary  opinion.      Even   in  the  lead  to  the  utter  demonlisatioii  of 

narrowest  technical  sense,  the  Scotch  the  public  offices  is  the  hishest  fi^ 

boards  are  re.=fponsible  to  the  House  bute  that  can  bo  paid  to  &»  aiad 

of  Commons  through  the  Home  Se-  lence  of  the  permanent  subordiiiafa& 

cretary   (to  whom    they  report  an-  A    system    so  fundamentally   fggar 

nually),     and    through     the    Lord  tional,  however,  cannot^  we  maj  be 

Advocate.  We  are  willing,  indeed,  to  assured,  survive  a  season  of  preMora 

admit   that  the    Scotch   system  of  The  House  of  Commons  uas  spvil 

administration  is  different  from  that  six  unprofitable  weeks  in  uiqnvfl^ 

which    obtains    in    those    English  able  debates  upon  the  reorgaiiisetioD 

offices  (and  in    those  only)   which  of  the  army.      Everywhere  thronrifc- 

are  presided  over  by  Cabinet  Min-  out  the  country  people  are  ^'■^^'Tg 

istors;  but    we   maintain,    without  to  what  cause  this   legialatiTa  wo^ 

hesitation,    that    the    difference    is  administrative   paralysis   is    to   bl 

altogether   in   favour  of    Scotland,  ascribed.     The  time  will  ooin%  or 

What  is  the  object  in  view  ?    If  the  we   are  much  mistaken,  whan  Ai 

object  in  view  be  to  put  ^^  the  right  administration    of    the    anny   and 

man  in  the  right  place,"  and  leave  navy  will  be  withdrawn  frcni  Ai 

him  there  to  do  his  work  to  the  best  control  of  Parliamentary  tactioSana 

of  his  ability,  the  Scotch  is  a  far  and  intrusted  to  the  "  inesponaifaUf ' 

sounder  system  than  the  English,  discretion  of  real  soldiers :and  ■ailot& 

which,  indeed,    on    any  ground   of  Thai  time  will  come — ^let  ua  hope 

reason  or  logic,   is  utterly  indefen-  that  it  will  come  quickly;  elaa  it 

sible.     For   what   do  they   do   in  will  go   hurd  with  RngWMl    wbM 

Bngland  f     Most  of  the  great  admin-  Moltko  and  Bismark  are  raady  to 

istrative  offices  are    made    political  turn    their  big   guns   igiainit   ow 

and    Parliamentary    prizes,    to    be  rotten  batteries, 
scrambled  for  on  the  floor  of  the       Mr.  Forster,  as  we  have  said,  ia  wm 

House  of  Commons.     Whenever  a  eminently  fair  and  reasonable  nan. 

Cabinet  is  overturned,  the    official  Will  he  ask  himself  what  ho  tnilj 

chiefs  retire,  and  make  way  for  men  means   when    he    uses    the   wwi 

who  ma^rbe,  and  indeed  generally  are,  *^  responsibility"  ?     ResponaiUa  far 

entirely  ignorant  of  the  special  duties  .what?     Beqionaibl^  .  we   urmamt^ 

of  their  departments.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  proper  fipplunlian  of  ilia  ii» 


ttonalfuBda.  .AndtawhonmArttiat  gtU  naebp,Baoflan<ly$fe)«'.!miM^ 

nspoD^bilily  most  pnidently  be  in-  ud  geti'littlft   'ThBiafmr^rikfioif 

trusted,  andbf  vhom  wiUUbeRwet  MMoimtarteMitlj.issaedinirliSBS^ 

eCBoiGQUydiachftrgedf  by  an  English  eii»ble  as  to  compwe  tba  expendir 

or  Iriflh  secretuy  littiiiK  >t  Domias  ture  on  the  Civil  SerTieain.Uw<tlu-M 

Sta-eet,   or   by    •  boud  vt   SmUG  conntnaa,    and   are  worth    looking 

g^Uemen     thoron^ly    acqiaiuM  into.    The    Hdme   CKril  Bwrtee  u 

with  the  wants  and  idiosyncTaidea  of  divided  uito"finir',  genenl  daaSW'— 

Scotland,  easilT  and  eheaplv  aqeea-  Public  Worics,  Pnl%c  Departmtnta, 

.:.,,-  -_j -'-"ywiwrtadlorti-^  ._--  ^^-.  -.-..-.>J~-^  ^. -^ 


Bible,  and  specially  sdectodlor  thiir  Law  and  JiiatM  (exdnAiVti  of  Jiidii 

abilitj  to  undertaks.  ^  ddtiM  ^  dtl  salaries,  whidi  are  mi    "       " 

the  department  t    Yet,  «ren  Wvum-  out  of  Uu  CanaoUdated  f 

'og,  as  has  been  udd,  that  lluSeatob  e^iil»tihoaanwdiqtropon__^ 

Sees  ara   companiiTcIy  irrwDcm-  Sdnntipn,  Science,  uid  Art. 


mostly  p^ 

i   IPnTyn.    n^yl 

ing,  BshB8beenudd,ttiatllu8cotob    e^ii^tfhoaaiiwdiqtrmqrtion),  ■oA 
Bible, 


visibility  is  a  bad  tUiW  if  it  ts    Vie  total  estimate  fl»ttiB  yWi^oa 
iBwby  maant  that  •  bodymtrwrtod       Claw-L,  '•PnHle- Wwtaiaid'B^ 


with  difficult  and  delioata  fufietiona    „>«^'!  ,MttOttii*ed  t*  .  -  fUMS^ 
Of  which  o    ' 


f or  i.  .  .  _._     „^,-__„   .  _.^,, 

Looking  to  the  sesdjudldal  duties  Tbe'tobS  estimate  forTbeyeaT~Qn3af 

which     administntive     boards   «re  CUta    11..    -Public    DepartmKnts," 

called  upon  to  discbarge,  it  is  dearly  am  o  unto  J  to     ....     l,73it,0Bl 

■Q  advantage  that  they  should  not  OrwhichScotbiiid  obtained         51,010 


And  Ireland 


be  &lled  by  eager  political  partiBuiB,  _.  .  ._ 

fresh  from  the  PacliamenUTy  arena,    Tim  total  estimatB  for  tbe  year  under 
and  anxious  above  alltiuBgs  to' dls-        Claas    ill.,     "  Law    and    Justice.^ 

'^0tTL7rT%Tr.t:tir^.  oAXri^^.ndobta,ned    'S 

Onoemore,Mr.ForsteriflnotmIy  of  .vbid.  Ireland  obtained     l,ai7  384 

V^°v    !A"*  %^^^^r^.^^.^^  The  total  caUniftto  tor  tbe  j-enr  under 

should  he  treat  Scotland  with  this  Class  IV., "  BdnoaUon,  Bdenoo,  and 

exceptional  shabbinesB  ?  The  Scotch  Art,"  amounted  to    .    .     1,898,170 

have  beep  historically   and   prover-  Of  wlilch  Scotland  obtained         SS,06S 

bially  a  thrifty  people,  and  it  is  not  Of  which  Ireland  obt^ed*      WiioOO 
probable  that  at  this  lat«  hour  of  the 

day  they  will  at  once  become  ex-  Hw  result,   (m    the  whoU,   WW 

tzavagant   and    reckless.     Scotland  as   fi^owB :    Out  of   a   total  ■  vola 

has  now  been  united  with  England  ot     £8,BOS,088,    Ireland    obtained 

and  Ireland  for  a  good  many  yearv-;  -  £8)0^,864,   whereas   Sootland   ob- 

bnt  it  mUBt  be  said  that,  financiallT  tsined  only  £846,060,  the  balauM^ 

speaking,  the  connection  is  not  pro-  cloM   upoo   ux  millions,  going   to 

fltable.      Ireland   pays    little,    and  Bngland.      The   «^<mM8    <rf    tbo 

*  To  tliis.  according  to '  The  Irish  TeaelMr'B  Jonmsl,'  most  now  be  added 
another  £100/M0.  Tbat  Journal  annonnoea(lit  April,  1871):  "  Webavemoeh 
pleasoreiD  inlbrmlog: our  readara  that  tbe  Oovemment  hareaoaedadtothaTO- 
qiieat  of  tlie  Commiaaioners,  and  have  nlaead  at  thdt  dlnosal  tbe  addhiooal 
•am  of  £100;000,  to  be  employed  In  the  in^rorament  oi  the  podtlon  cf  lbs 
Irish  national  teacbets." 
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administrative      departments      arc  and  the  Gomptroller-Genend  certi- 

included    under    Glass     II.      The  fics  that  their  actual  expenditure  last 

£61,010    which    Scotland    obtained  year  was  less  than  their  estimated, 

was    distributed    in    the    following  to  the  amount  of  £8000.     The  grant 

proportions: —  of  £10,000  for  the  medical  officen 

of  the  parochial  boards  is   simplT 

Exchequer  and  other  officcB,  .  £0,317  distributed  by  the  Poor-Law  Board; 

fishery     Board     (including  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^            y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

^7^1)'^''"'  '           '"     13  298  «""^  ^^   ^^^^  *«^  ^^  ^'^d  ^' 

Genoril  Register  Office,    .    .     7'.321  ^9^"»  ?°<^  boat  and  cutter  seirice, 

Lunacy  Commission  ....     0,160  "^^^^^  «  paid  through  tiie  Fisheiy 

Poor-Law    Commission    (in-  Board.        Deducting     these      Bunil 

eluding  £10,000  for  medi-  (amounting  together  to  close  upon 

cal  relieO, 17,888  £24,000),   it  appears  that  the  net 

The    £182,183    which    went    to  cost  of  the  whole  administrative  mj^ 

i«*i««^  «,««  fK„a  ^;c*^;K„*«/i .  chmery  of  Scotland  amounts  to  about 

Ireland  was  thus  distributed:-  £27,000 -probably    the    cheapert 

IiOrd-Lieutenant*8  liousehold,    £6,164  govcrmng  body  that  is  to  be  found  in 

Chief  Secretary's  Office,      .    .    23,453  the  world  I 

Boundary  Survey,    ....        500  xhe  *  Scotsman'  has  hinted  that 

Cliantablo  I>onatio^  Office, .      2,238  ^  good  board  in  London  would  be 

General  Register  Office,    .     .    20,722  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^  y^  ^^^   -^    g^jj^. 

^ri:ill;Te^^;S^O^^^^^^^^       ;    :    'S  ,«•     we  bave  prov^  we  think, 

Public  Works  Office,    .    .    .    27,183  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  • 

good  board  m  London  is  out  of  the 

Nor  does  this  comparison  exhaust  question  ;      and    to  insinuate  that 

what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  there  are  not  three  men  in  Scotland 

economical    administration    of    the  capable  of  organizing  its  educatkmal 

Scotch    departments.       They    pay  machinery,  is  surely  to  libel  a  people 

back  to  the  Treasury  every    year  who  have  shown  throughout  their 

about  £6000  (which  has  been  re-  whole  career  a  special  aptitude  for 

ceivod  by  them  in  the  shape  of  fees) ;  the  business  of  goTemment. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"  Call  no  man  happy  till  ho  is  tongue,  which  was  spoken  by  Sarah 
dead/'  said  the  wise  old  heathens.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig,  was  to  be- 
lt is  still  more  important  that  we  come  an  object  of  deeper  sanctity 
Rhould  sum  up  no  man's  greatness,  to  both  of  us  from  that  hallowing 
and  come  to  no  definite  conclu-  connection  ;  and  not  Butler  nor 
sion  as  to  his  fame,  until  that  last  Bunkum,  much  less  Alabama  claims 
great  event  has  happened  which  or  Fenians  or  Eilibusters,  could 
separates  him  softly  yet  suddenly  break  the  charm  which  a  Dickens 
from  all  the  secondary  influences,  breathed  upon  the  great  Anglo- 
f  rom  all  the  ephemeral  popularity  Saxon  world,  which,  if  it  was  united 
of  common  life.  It  is  not  very  long  in  nothing  else,  was  still  united  in 
since  most  sensible  people  were  its  worship  of  his  genius.  A  hasty 
moved '  with  that  curious  mixture  hearer  might  have  supposed  it  was 
of  sorrow,  shame,  and  unwilling  Shakespeare  of  whom  these  praises 
amusement  which  is  called  forth  were  spoken ;  but  it  was  not.  It 
by  any  absurd  exhibition  of  self-  was  the  author  of  *  Pickwick,'  and 
importance  or  vanity — by  the  record  *  Copperfield,*  and  (honour  to  Yankee 
of  the  amazing  reception  given  to  impartiality!)  *Chu2zlewit'  —  not 
Mr.  Dickens  by  the  American  people,  by  any  means  a  Shakespeare,  but 
or  at  least  by  those  excitable  classes  yet  a  man  exercising  much  real  and 
who  claim  to  represent  that  ill-used  a  great  deal  of  false  influence  on 
nation.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  world.  People  laughed  in  their 
the  fact  that  Dickens  spoke  our  sleeves  at  the  big  words  of  this  glori- 
common  language  was  then  pro-  fication  ;  yet  Dickens  had  his  seat 
claimed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan-  secure  in  the  national  Walhalla, 
tic  as  one  of  those  often-referred-to  such  as  it  is,  and  nobody  dared  to 
bonds  of  union  which  ought  to  attempt  to  dislodge  him.  When 
make  New  England  and  Old  Eng-  ho  appeared,  crowds  «thronged  to 
land     one.       The    sacred    mother-  hear  and  see  him :    when,   after  a 
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long  interval  of  silence,  ho  conde-  to  which  we  mean  to  try  to  pvo 
Kccnded  to  put  forth  the  beginning  some  satisfactory  answer, 
of  a  story  in  the  old  well-remember-  The  world  of  fiction — or  rather 
ed  green  covers,  everybody  rushed  the  world  of  poetry  and  imagina- 
to  read,  to  praise,  and  to  admire,  if  tion — in  which  the  dullest  of  us 
they  could.  There  is  something  half  spend  so  many  hours,  if  not  years, 
iifTccting,  half  ridiculous — and  which  of  our  lives,  has  many  differing 
shows  in  the  very  best  light  the  altitudes  and  longitudes,  and 
grateful  docility  of  the  common  many  variations  of  spiritual  atnio- 
uiiud — in  the  eagerness  with  which  sphere.  It  becomes  narrow  or  laigo 
the  public  tried  to  convince  itself  to  us,  low  or  lofty,  noble  or  mean, 
that  it  was  diarmcd  by  the  open-  according  as  is  the  guide  we  choose 
ing  of  the  fragment  called  *■  Edwin  or  find  most  congenial.  There  are 
Drood.'  "VVo  all  said  to  eiich  some  who  lead  us  into  a  tragic  Infer- 
other  that  this  was  going  to  be  no,  echoing  with  mortal  groans  and 
a  powerful  story-— one  of  his  best,  dark  v/ith  misery ;  some  into  a 
perhaps;  we  were  on  the  outlook  stately  Eden,  all  novel  and  splen- 
for  the  familiar  delights,  the  true  did,  with  two  fair  priraeTal  crca- 
Dickcns  vein,  which  we  knew  so  tures  in  the  midst ;  and  some  into 
well.  'J'he  effect  was  flat,  no  doubt,  the  scenes  wo  know — the  common 
and  the  effort  severe;  but  perhaps  eartli,  w^hich  wo  recognise,  and  yet 
we  thought  that  was  our  own,  the  which  is  not  the  less  enchanted 
reader's,  fault.  Thus  faitlifully  does  ground.  Of  all  tlie  circlefl  of  ima- 
the  liritish  public,  much-maligned  ginative  creation,  that  of  Shako- 
and  sorely-tried  .audience,  uphold  spcarc  is  the  widest,  as  it  is  the  most 
the  niiiLstrel  who  has  once  got  pos-  largely  impartial,  the  most  divinely 
session  of  its  ear.  It  stood  by  calm.  It  is  a  very  world  full  A 
him  with  a  piteous  fidelity  to  the  creatures  goo<l  and  evil,  of  every- 
last.  But  now  Dickens,  too,  has  thing  the  earth  contains — ^tho  moan 
come,  like  so  many  more,  to  be  a  piece  and  miserable  along  with  the  noblest 
of  history,  and  may  be  judged  as  and  highest  All  are  there,  great 
the  rest  have  been  judged.  For  and*  small,  because  all  are  in  naturcL 
something  between  thirty  and  forty  But  there  was  but  one  Shakespeare^ 
years  he  has  reigned  and  had  his  and  wo  do  not  compare  the  mere 
(lay.  He  has  been  adulated  publicly  children  of  men  wiUi  that  son  of 
and  privately,  as  (it  is  said)  kings  the  gods.  To  come  a  long  way  far- 
used  to  be  adored.  For  a  lifetime  he  thcr  down,  there  is  much  in  the 
was  fed  with  praise,  as  well  as  with  atmosphere  of  Scott  which  reflects 
that  which  is  more  substantial  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  If  there  is 
]<raisc.  The  fictitious  people  of  his  no  great  intellectual  being  towering 
making  were  received  into  the  world  over  common  men,  there  is  at  least 
as  if  tlic}'  had  been  a  new  tribe,  and  a  full  and  honest  conception  of  the 
he  their  king.  Honour,  and  riches,  variations  in  that  gamut  of  hu- 
and  a  king  of  semi-royal  power,  were  manity  which  strikes  so  high,  and 
his.  This  grcjit  position  he  un-  sinks  into  such  depths  profoimd 
doubtcdly  held  in  right  of  his  genius  And  in  our  own  day  we  naye  still 
alone,  and  retained  it  till  he  died,  that  heritage  of  truth  and  nature. 
How  he  did  this,  how  he  managed  Tliackeray,  so  often  miscalled  cynic, 
to  get  so  high,  and  keep  the  height  tliough  his  pages  may  be  over-full 
so  long,  and  what  he  did  for  the  of  tlio  easy  victims  of  social  aatira, 
world  thus^  subject  to  him  during  has  not  loft  us  without  more  than 
his  reign,  are  interesting  questions,  one  noble  testimony  that  mankind 
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• 
can  be  as  good,  and  simplo,  and  shining  out  of  his  pages ;  there  is 
honest,  and  true,  as  it  can  be  wick-  nothing  like  Thomas. Newcome.  He 
eel,  base,  designing,  and  artful.  This  tries  hard,  and  strains,  and  makes 
Shakespearian  tradition  has  come  many  an  effort  to  cover  the  deficiency; 
down  to  us  through  the  changes  but  what  he  produces  is  sham,  not 
of  ages.  In  the  eighteenth  century  real — it  is  maudlin,  not  pathetic. 
— that  time  of  universal  crisis — there  His  highest  ideal  has  a  quiver,  as  of 
was  a  fluttering  and  doubtfulness  of  semi-intoxication,  in  its  voice ;  its 
standards.  Richardson,  narrow  in  virtue  is  smug,  self-conscious,  sur- 
liis  honest  inexperience,  would  have  rounded  by  twittering  choruses  of 
made  a  world  for  us  out  of  sublimi-  praise.  There  is  not  even  a  woman 
ties  and  fiends,  lifting  the  ideal  of  among  the  many  in  his  books  tliat 
Immanity  to  the  last  taper-point  of  would  bear  putting  up  by  the  side  of 
elevation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  who  are  to  live  for  ever ; 
manliness  had  like  to  become  iden-  and  how  strangely  wanting  must  be 
tificd  with  vice,  had  not  Parson  the  man  of  genius  who  cannot  frame 
Adams  saved  Fielding.  But  through  one  woman,  at  least,  worth  placing  in 
all,  the  creed  of  our  best  Makers  the  crowd  where  Una  is!  This  is 
has  been  that  of  our  greatest  Poet —  the  strange  drawback,  the  one  huge 
which  is,  that  the  noble  are,  at  least,  deficiency,  which  must  always  limit 
as  possible  as  the  mean ;  that  you  the  reputation  of  the  much-wor- 
aro  as  likely  to  find  in  your  next  shipped  novehst.  Mrs.  Gamp,  no 
neighbour  a  generous  friendly  An-  doubt,  is  great;  but  she  will  not 
tonio  as  a  grasping  Shylock;  and  serve  our  turn  here.  He  has  repre- 
that  a  man  cannot  truly  picture  the  sented  with  the  most  graphic  and 
world  of  fact  in  the  world  of  art,  vivid  clearness  almost  every  grade 
without  tracing  at  least  as  many  of  the  species  FooL  He  has  painted 
beautiful  images  as  he  does  base  ridiculous  people,  silly  people,  self- 
ones —  nay,  that  the  beauty,  the  ish  people,  people  occupied  with 
goodness,  the  nobility,  mvst  imprint  qne  idea,  oddities,  eccentrics,  a 
themselves  on  the  record,  amid  all  thousand  varieties — ^but  among  all 
baser  chronicles,  or  the  record  can-  these  has  never  once  stimibled  upon 
not  be  true.  the  simple,  true,  ideal  woman,  or  any 
Now,  the  curious  thing  in  the  noble  tjrpe  of  man.  Looking  at  his 
works  of  Mr.  Dickens  is,  that  whereas  real  power,  his  undeniable  genius, 
he  has  added  a  flood  of. people  to  tiie  wonderful  ftrtility  of  his  ima- 
thc  population  of  the  world,  he  has  gination,  the  spectator  asks  with  a 
not  added  one  to  that  lofty  rank  certain  surprise.  How  is  it  that  he 
where  dwell  the  best  ef  humanity,  never  fell  upon  one  such  accident- 
He  has  given  us  the  most  amusing  ally,  as  we  do  in  the  world?  The 
fools  that  this  generation  knows,  wonder  seems  how  he  could  miss  it. 
the  most  charmingly  genial  people  But  miss  it  he  did,  with  the  curious 
in  difliculties,  the  most  intolerable  persistency  of  those  fate  -  directed 
and  engaging  of  bores.  But  he  has  steps  which  are  fain  to  enter  into 
scarcely  left  us  one  character  which  every  path  but  one.  This  is  the 
is  above  ridicule,  or  of  whidb  first  chafacteristic  of  Dickens  among 
we  think  with  a  smile  and  a  tear  his  compeers  in  the  world  of  litera- 
mingled,  as  it  is  the  highest  boast  ture.  He  has  given  us  pictures  as 
of  your  true  humorist  to  mingle  powerful,  individualities  as  distinct, 
smiles  and  tears.  Not  to  ascend  to  as  any  have  done.  Perhaps  ho  has 
any  Shakespearian  heights,  there  is  added  to  our  common  talk  a  larger 
not  even  such  a  light  as  Uncle  Toby  number  of  side  reflections  from  the 
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thoughts  and  experiences  of   ficti-  aware  of  his  own  limitation  on  this 

tious  persons,  than  most  writers  even  point.    The  struggle  and  strain  of 

of  equal  power.     But    he  has  not  which  we  are  always  aware  in  the 

created  one  character    so  close  to  working  out  of  his  good  characters, 

lis,  vet  so  much  above  us,  that  wo  shows  something  of  that  suppressed 

can  feel  him  a  positive  gain  to  hu-  irritation    with   which    a  workman 

manity.  struggles  against  his  special  impcr- 

Now,  when  we  make  this  com-  fection.  He  is  angry  that  he  cannot 
plaint  and  accusation  against  the  do  it  well,  as  some  others  can ;  and 
novelist)  wo  arc  by  no  means  set-  he  works  himself  up  into  an  excite- 
ting  up  the  ideal  above  the  real,  or  ment  which  he  tries  to  bolicTe  is 
demanding  of  heaven  and  earth  a  creative  passion,  and  heaps  on  ac- 
succession  of  Grandisons.  Far  bo  ccssories  and  results  witn  a  hand 
the  thought  from  our  mind  :  for  one  which  is  almost  feverish  in  its  eager- 
hero  there  must  always  be,  no  noss.  The  curious  artificial  cadence 
doubt)  a  hundred  valets,  with  a  of  the  speeches  which  are  meant 
variety  and  play  of  life  among  them  to  bo  impassioned — tho  explanations 
such  as  many  people  can  appreciate  which  every  one  of  his  higher  female 
a  great  deal  better  than  they  could  characters,  for  example,  makes  in 
a])preciato  the  bigger  nature.  Let  measured  sentences,  each  exactly  like 
us  have  the  valets  by  all  means  ;  but  the  other,  at  what  is  supposed  the 
the  writer  who  can  set  only  valets  turning-point  of  her  existence,  and 
lioiorc  us  cannot  bo  placed  in  tho  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
hi<rhcst  rank.  It  must  be  under-  cents  of  lofty  and  high-pitched  feel- 
.»it()od  that  the  difference  between  ing — are  tlio  most  curious  instances 
the  mind  which  makes  "  the  gentle  of  this  strain  and  conscious  effort 
l:idy  wedded  to  the  Moor''  the  central  lie  works  himself  up  to  it  under  the 
light  in  a  picture,  and  tho  mind  reader's  very  eyes — ^he  makes  enor- 
v.'Iiich  pLices  Mrs.  Gamp  in  that  mous  preparations  before  he  takes 
j;(>sition,  is  not  a  difference  of  degree,  the  leap :  when  ho  sets  himself  in 
but  one  of  kind.  The  latter  may  motion  at  length,  it  is  with  clenched 
l.'C  amnsing,  versatile,  brilliant,  and  hands  and  the  veins  swelling  on  his 
full  of  genius,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  forehead — and  then  he  fails.  This 
best  he  can  do  for  his  race  is  a  best  process  is  gone  through  almost  in  the 
which  is  infinitely  beneath  the  other,  same  monotonous  succession  when- 
He  knows  of  no  hidden  excellence,  ever  he  attempts  to  strike  any  of 
no  new  glory  which  he  can  bring  the  higher  chords  of  life.  The  only 
out  into  the  light  of  day;  he  finds  thing  real  in  it  is  the  failure.  In 
ro  stirs  in  tho  half  -  discovered  all  the  rest  there  is  the  strangest 
skies,  nor  even  the  violet  hidden  by  counterfeit  air,  and  a  consciousness 
tho  mossy  stone.  He  can  do  a  of  the  sham  which  is  as  apparent  to 
hundred  other  clever  and  wonderful  the  writer  as  to  the  reader :  tho 
things,  but  this  ho  cannot  do ;  he  passion  is  stirred  up  and  foamed 
has  a  l)andage  upon  his  eyes,  a  and  frothed,  witli  always  some  new 
feebleness  in  his  hands.  He  can  ingredient  thrown  in  at  the  last 
ilentify  and  realise,  and  pour  floods  moment  in  very  desperation;  tho 
of  laughing  light  upon  all  the  lessor  pathos  is  skimmed  down,  diluted, 
objects;  but  the  central  figure  he  sweetened  with  the  most  anxious 
cannot  accomplish — it  is  beyond  his  care.  Xo  cook  nor  chemist  could 
power.  bo  more  solicitous  about   the  due 

And  we  cannot  but  think    that  mixture  of  every  element    The  only 

Dickens    himself    must    have  been  thing  that  is  deficient  is  the  effect 
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It    is  a  curious    reflection,   that  the  task  of  charging  upon  the  wor- 

perhaps  the  most  popular  writer  of  shipped     Dickens  any  such    social 

the  period  which  is  now  closing —  offence.  He  who  has  always  preached 

the   enchanter  who  ruled   over   the  the    most    amiahle    of    sentiments 

youth   of    most  of    us,   whose  su-  — he  who  was    th«    first    to    find 

premacy  at  one  time  was  scarcely  out  the  immense  spiritual  power  of 

contested,  and  who  even  now  has  lost  the  Christmas  turkey — he  who  has 

but   little  of  his  power — should  be  given    us   so  many  wonderful    in- 

thus  strangely  incapable  of  entering  stances  of  sudden  conversion  from 

into  and    representing    the    higher  cruelty  ai\d  imkindness  to  the  most 

phases   of    existence.      His  works,  beaming,  not  to  say  maudlin,  amia- 

we    all    know,    are    works    of    the  bility, — shall  we  venture  to  say  of 

purest    morality,    inculcating     only  him  that  his  influence  has  not  been 

benevolence,   charity,   and  virtuous  of  an  elevating  order?    We  shrink 

sentiments.     Indeed,  Mr.   Dickens's  from    the    undertaking.     But    still 

genius  is  not  even  superior  to  the  wo  venture  to  repeat,  it  is  a  curi- 

popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  poetic  ous  fact  that  this  most  influential 

justice :  he  likes  to  reward  his  good  writer  has  brought  his  readers  into 

people   substantially,   and  to  make  a    great    deal    of    very    indifferent 

the  wicked  ones  very  uncomfortabla  company,   and   has  not  left  to  us 

But  with  all  this,  he  does  not  bring  to  neutralise  it   a  single   potential 

us  into  good  company.     The  society  image  of  the  elevated  or  the  great 

of  the  cleverest  of  Cockney  grooms  — nay,  has  left  us  nothing  but  the 

— the    most    amusing   of    monthly  weakest,    sloppiest,    maudlin    exhi- 

nurses — would    not    be    considered  bitions  of    goodness,   big    in   com- 

edifying  in  ordinary  life.     Were  we  placency,  but  poor  in   every  other 

condemned   to   it  by  any  freak  of  point 

fortune,  we  should  feel  ourselves  This,  however,  which  is  the  worst 
deeply  injured ;  and  whether  the  we  can  say  of  Dickens  in  one  par- 
large  amount  of  it  enforced  upon  us  ticular,  is  the  very  highest  in  an- 
l»y  our  favourite  novelist  is  much  to  other.  Those  beings  whom  he  has 
the  advantage  of  our  taste  or  man-  invented  or  brought  out  of  obscurity 
ners  as  a  nation,  is  a  question  worth  have  no  natural  claim  to  our  in- 
considering.  The  genius  which  terest^  no  attraction  to  bring  them 
brought  such  an  unlikely  pair  to  to  us,  not  even  any  force  of  natural 
the  front  of  the  contemporary  stage,  sympathy  to  give  them  power.  By 
and  has  kept  them  there  for  some-  what  strange  gifts  is  it  that  ho  cap- 
thing  like  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  tivates  us  to  Sam  Weller,  and  calls 
a  very  different  matter.  The  difS-  up  a  gleam  upon  the  gravest  coun- 
culty  of  the  task,  and  the  extra-  t^fiance  at  the  very  name  of  Mrs. 
ordinary  unsuitableness  of  the  posi-  Gamp  ?  Their  truth  to  nature,  some 
tion,  do  but  enhance  the  power  of  critics  will  answer :  but  thid  nature 
the  creator:  it  is  infinitely  clever  in  has  nothing  that  is  delightful  in  it; 
him,  but  is  it  quite  as  good  for  us  ?  it  is  repulsive,  not  attractive.  Mrs. 
If,  as  people  say,  society  in  many  Gamp  in  real  life  would  be  hateful, 
of  its  circles  has  taken  a  lower  and  tedious,  and  disgusting — ^yet  there 
coarser  tone,  may  not  the  indifferent  is  not  a  beautiful  lady  in  creation 
company  we  have  all  been  keeping  whose  company  we  like  better  in 
in  books  have  something  to  do  with  print  How  is  it?  Even  when,  as 
it  ?  We  think  there  is  a  great  deal  a  question  of  art,  We  disapprove, 
to  be  said  on  this  point ;  but  we  are  the  furtive  smile  steals  to  the  comer 
timorous,  and  do  not  feel  equal  to  of  our  mouth.     This  can  bo  nothing 
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but  p;enius,  that  vivifying  and  croar  tho  other  hand,  it  is  less  apparent 

tive  principle  which  not  only  makes  how    conventional    and    superficial 

something  out  of  nothing,  but  which  it  is :   even  here  Dickens  does   not 

communicates  qualities  to  a  bit  of  go  deep.    His  instincts  leads  him  to 

dull  clay  of  which  in  itself   it  is  keep  on  the  surface.    There  is  more 

utterly  unconscious — genius   which  true   insight  in  half-a-dozen    lines 

we  are  always  labouring  to  define  which    we   could    select   here    and 

witiiout    growing  much  the  wiser,  there  from  other  writers  as  to  the 

but  which  we  can  no  more  refuse  to  efTects  of  street  education  than  tn 

be  influenced  by,  than  wo  can  deny  all  Sam  Wellor. 

the  evidence  of  our  senses.    Tn  this  Nevertheless,  Sam  Weller  is  not 

power  of    interesting    his  readers,  only  true,  but  original.     There  is  no 

Dickens  docs  not    oven  take  such  tragic  side  to  him.    There  is  no  real 

help  of  nature  as  other  groat  artists  tragic  side,  indeed,  to  any  of    tiie 

have  been  glad  to  use.    There  is  no  Dickens  characters.     And  Dickens, 

stor3%  no  touch  of  natural  emotion,  perhaps,  is  the  only  great  artist  of 

to  dispel  our  prejudices  and  bring  whom  this  can  be  said ;  for  to  m^ost 

near  to  us  tho  strangely-chosen  crea-  creative   minds  there  is   a    charm 

turo  of  our  author's  predilections,  indescribable  in  the  contact  of  ha- 

"VVhat  he   docs,  ho  does  by  sheer  man  character  with  the  profonnder 

force  of  genius,  scorning  all  auxili-  difficulties  of    life.     An  instinctiye 

nrics,  and  his  success  is  complete,  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  however, 

His  conception  of  the  keen  illiterate  keeps  him  as  far  as  possible  from 

Cockney  mind,  sharpened  by  contact  these    problems.     And  his   Sam   is 

with  that  life  which  abounds  in  the  the  most  light-hearted  hero,  pcrfaapfli, 

London  streets,  is  as  clear  and  sure  that  has  ever  been  put  upon  canvas. 

as  arc  those  streets  themselves  which  He  is  tho  very  impersonation  of  Bksj 

he  can  sec ;  his  glance  goes  through  conscious  skill  and  cleverness.  '^  rfe 

and    through   it  with  a  divination  has  never  met  with  anything  in  his 

more    full   than    knowledge.     Per-  career  that  he  could  not  give  a  good 

haps  his   consciousness  of    the  in-  account  of.    Life  is  all  abovo-board 

flucnccs   which  widen  and  light   it  with  him,  straightforward,  jovial,  on 

up,  is  more  vivid  than  that  of  those  tho  surface.    lie  stands  in  tiie  midst 

which    cramp    and    limit  such    an  of  the  confusion  of  tlio  ]Hcture  In 

iiitclligenco ;  he  never  ventures  to  very  much  the  same  position  which 

po  deep  enough  to  bring  it  face  to  the  author  himself  assumes.     He  is 

face  with  any  problem  beyond  the  the  i>£t/«£jrnmr/«in(f,  the  spectator  of 

reach  of  its  philosophy ;  and  he  is  everybody's  mistakes  and  fulurc»-~ 

apt  to  endow  it  with  a  preternatural  a  kind  of  laughing  providence  to  set 

cli'vcrnoss  which  makes  all  training  everything    right.     Sam*s     position 

and  instruction  unnecessary;    but  in  the  *  Pickwick  Papers '  is  one  of 

with  what  certainty,  swiftness,  and  the  great  marvels  in  English  art     It 

freedom    does    he    play   its   quaint  is  the  first  act  of    tho  revolution 

ori<^in:ir  light  over   tho   surface    of  which    Mr.    Dickens    accomplished 

me  1  and  things !   what  a  command  in    his    literary  sphere  —  the    now 

he  has  of  its  odd  reilective  power,  system  which    has    brought    those 

its  curious  scra])s  of  knowle(%e,  its  uppermost   who   were    subordinate 

easy  good-nature  and    tolerance — a  according  to  the  old  canons.     This 

tolerance  which  means  close  acquaint-  ostler    from   the  City,   this  groom 

f I lu-e  with  many  kinds  of  evils  !  The  picked  up  from  tho  pavement,   is, 

fuln?ss  and  clearness  of  this  know-  without  doubt  or  controversy,  erery- 

leljro  nobody  can  doubt;  though,  on  body's  master  in  the  story  of  which 
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he  is  the  centre.  When  the  wlfolo  inherent  absurdity  which  he  finds 
little  community  in  the  book  is  puz-  in  life,  is  like  the  indiscriminate  fun 
zled,  Sam's  cleverness  cuts  the  knot,  of  a  schoolboy  who  shouts  with 
It  is  he  who  always  sees  what  to  do,  mirth  at  everything  which  can  by 
who  keeps  everybody  else  in  order,  any  means  be  made  an  occasion 
lie  even  combines  with  his  role  of  all-  of  laughter,  without  acknowledging 
accomplished  serving-man  the  other  any  restraint  of  natural  reverence  or 
role  of  jcvne  premier,  Olid  retfdns  his  decorum.  In  *  Pickwick.*  the  work 
superiority  all  through  the  book,  at  is  that  of  a  man  of  gemus,  but  the 
once  in  philosophy  and  practical  in-  spirit  is  almost  always  that  of  a  mis- 
sight,  in  love  and  war.  chievous  innocent  schoolboy.  When 
The  *  Pickwick  Papers '  stands  by  the  great  contemporary  and  rival  of 
itself  among  its  author's  works;  and  Dickens  produced  his  first  great 
as  the  first  work  of  a  young  man,  it  is,  work,  all  the  virtuous  world  rose  up 
we  think,  unique  in  literature.  Other  and  condemned  the  cynicism  of 
writers  have  professed  to  write  novels  '  Vanity  Fair ' ;  but  nobody  has  ever 
without  a  hero :  Dickens,  so  far  as  said  a  word  about  the  cynicism  of 
we  are  aware,  is  the  only  one  who,  *  Pickwick ' ;  and  yet,  to  our  thinking, 
without  making  any  profession,  has  the  one  is  a  hundred  times  more 
accomplished  that  same.  To  be  siure,  apparent  than  the  other.  '  Vanity 
*  Pickwick'  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  Fiur '  is  a  book  full  of  deep  and  tragic 
sense  of  the  word,  a  novel,  and  yet  it  meaning,  of  profound  feeling  and 
would  be  hard  to  classify  it  in  any  sentiment,  which  crop  up  through  the 
other  list.  Strangest  of  books  I  fun,  and  are  ever  present,  though 
which  introduces  us  to  a  set  of  so  seldom  expressed.  The  histo- 
people,  young  men  and  old,  women  rian,  storyAUer,  social  philosopher, 
and  girls,  figures  intended  to  repre-  laughs,  it^  true,  but  ho  has  a 
sent  the  usual  strain  of  flesh  and  great  mind  to  weep :  he  sneers 
blood — in  order  that  we  may  laugh  at  sometimes,  but  it  is  because  his  heart 
them  all !  There  is  a  horrible  impar-  grows  hot  as  he  watches  the  pranks 
tiality,  a  good-humoured  universal  that  men  play  before  high  heaven. 
malice,  running  through  the  whole.  But  the  author  of  *  Pickwick '  cares 
Tlie  author  stands  in  the  midst,  not  a  straw  what  fools  his  puppets 
half  himself,  half  revealed  in  the  make  of  themselves;  the  more 
j)crson  of  his  favourite  Sam,  and  foolish  they  are,  the  more  he 
looks  at  the  world  he  has  created,  laughs  at  their  absurdity.  He  is  too 
and  holds  his  sides.  He  does  good-humoured,  too  full  of  cheer- 
not  even  feel  contempt,  to  speak  lul  levity  and  the  sense  of  mischief, 
of  —  he  feels  nothing  but  what  to  think  of  their  lies  and  brags  and 
fun  it  is  to  see  so  many  fools  dis-  vanity  as  anything  vilo  and  blam- 
porting  themselves  according  to  their  able ;  they  are  so  funny,  that  ho 
folly.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  forgets  evervthing  else.  His  charac- 
horrible  impartiality  in  it  Other  ters  go  tumbling  about  the  world  as ' 
writers  have  preserved  a  little  re-  the  clown  and  pantaloon  do  in  the 
spcct,  a  little  sympathy,  for  the  midst  of  those  immemorial  immoral - 
lovers,  at  least — a  little  feeling  that  itics  of  the  pantomime — the  ever- 
youth  must  have  something  fine  in  successful  tncks  and  cheats  in 
it,  and  that  the  gallant  and  the  which  we  all  find  once  a-year  an  un- 
maidcn  have  a  right  to  their  pedes-  sophisticated  pleasure.  In  short,  the 
tal.  But  not  so  Dickens:  the  atmosphere  of  'Pickwick'  is  more 
delight  with  which  in  this  book  he  like  that  of  a  pantomime  than  of 
displays  all  the  ridiculousness  and  any  other    r^on  we   know.      Mr. 
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Jingle,  who  is  tho  yilhiin,  and  has  community  there.  When  the  weak 
to  bo  punished  and  reformed  after  a  one  is  overpowered  and  trodden 
fashion  in  Mr.  Dickens's  favoilrite  upon,  no  indignation  fills  our  supc- 
harlcquin  -  wand  manner  of  refer-  rior  bosom;  we  look  on  and  smil^ 
mation,  is  a  respectable  character,  and  watch  without  interference^ 
with  a  purpose,  beside  Mr.  Winkle,  without  anything  that  can  be  called 
who  is  the  veriest  braggart,  cheat,  sympathy,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
and  sneak  that  ever  was  introduced  amusement  In  the  same  way,  there 
into  fiction.  Yet  tho  very  funniest  is  no  doubt,  though  with  a  curious  ro- 
Fccncs  in  the  book,  those  which  the  volution  of  circumstances,  our  school- 
chance  reader  turns  to  by  instinct,  boys,  our  servants,  contemplate  us. 
arc  the  narratives  of  Mr.  Winkle's  Were  our  grooms  habitually  set  to 
exploits,  though  ho  is  one  of  the  produce  a  picture  of  the  existence  of 
foremost  walking  gentlemen,  lover,  their  masters,  there  is  little  chance 
and  in  a  manner  hero  of  tho  piece,  that  it  would  be  so  amusing  as 
Sam  Wellcr,  who  picks  him  up  with  *  Pickwick,*  but  it  would  be  in  the 
his  unlucky  skates  on,  and  takes  same  vein.  The  keenest,  lively, 
care  of  his  equally  unlucky  gun,  sharp-eyed  observation  of  tho  out- 
is,  like  the  author,  too  merry  over  side,  without  any  sympathy  or  ro- 
it,  to  feci  any  sort  of  indignation  spcct,  or  desire  to  understand  tho 
against  Mr.  Winkle.  The  two  burst  unseen — a  lively  apprdbension  of 
with  private  laughter  aside,  and  find  the  folly  of  those  who  act  as  we 
it  the  best  fun  I  ourselves  would  not  tliink  of  acting, 
The  extreme  youthfulncss  of  this  and  by  the  euidanco  of  principles 
treatment  is  visible  even  in  tho  which  we  don  t  care  to  fathom—lias 
more  serious  parts  of  tiie  book,  if  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  It  is 
anything  in  it  can  bt^f^lled  scri-  the  life  of  one  class  as  it  appears  to 
ous.  ^fr.  Pickwick  himself  is  just  a  member  of  another;  tho  commen- 
the  kind  of  bland  old  gentleman^  tiry  of  a  spectator  who  never  iden- 
with  money  always  ready  in  his  tifies  himself  with  the  actors,  who 
old-fashioned  breeches  -  pocket  to  has  no  sense  of  community  of  in- 
make  up  for  all  deficiencies,  and  terests  or  character,  who  is  as  in- 
an  everlasting  disposition  to  meddle  different  to  their  right  and  wrong  as 
and  set  everything  right  who  is  too  we  are  to  tho  Ants — but  who  notes 
apt  to  be  a  schoolboy's  ideal :  an  old  everything,  and  has  an  instinctive 
fellow  who  may  be  freely  laughed  perception  of  the  fun,  the  ridicul- 
at  but  whose  credulity  is  as  un-  ousncss,  the  absurdity  inalienable 
bounded  as  the  funds  at  his  dis-  from  humanity.  One  touch  of  gym- 
]>osa],  and  who  is  delightfully  ready  pathy  would  change  the  whole — 
to  be  hoaxed,  and  falls  by  himself,  would  bring  in  shame  and  moral 
almost  too  naturally,  into  the  pit-  sentiment,  would  probably  give  bit- 
falls  of  practical  joking.  It  is,  per-  tcrness  to  the  laugh,  and  modify 
hnps,  the  perfect  good-humour  of  the  fun  with  meaning:  But  this 
tliis  view  of  life  which  keeps  it  idea  had  not  occurred  to  Dickens 
from  being  assailed  as  cynical,  at  the  time  of  *  Pickwick.'  His  is 
For  it  is  thoroughly  good-humoured,  the  very  triumph  of  youthful  pro- 
by  dint  of  being  absolutely  indifTer-  faulty,  of  superficial  insight^  of 
cnt  There  is  the  same  large  toler-  brighl^-eyed,  unsympathetic  vision. 
ation  in  it  which  we  have  of  the  The  light  of  his  laughing  eyes  throws 
tyrannies,  and  extortions,  and  ava-  a  certain  gleam  of  amused  ezpec- 
rices  of  an  anf-hill,  when  wo  take  tancy  over  the  landscape— or  rather 
upon  ourselves  to  observe  the  busy  stage,  which  is  a  better  word.     And 
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how  thoroughly  we  are  repaid  for  insure  the  popularity  of  *  Pickwick.* 
our  anticipations  of  fun ! — how  de-  It  is  of  its  nature  delightful  to 
lightfully  does  everybody  commit  the  very  young — to  the  schoolboy 
himself,  make  a  fool  of  himself,  mind  yet  una  wakened  to  anything 
exhibit  his  vanities,  his  absurdities,  beyond  the  fun  of  existence ;  ■ar.d 
in  unconscious  candour  before  us.  at  the  very  other'  end  of  the  so- 
Ncvcr  was  there  such  a  big,  full,  cial  scale,  it  is  full  of  amusement 
crowded  pantomime  stage — nevfer  so  to  the  wearied  man,  who  has  enough 
many  lively  changes  of  scene  and  of  serious  life,  and  to  whom  it  is  a 
character.  There  is  scarcely  more  relief  to  escape  into  this  curious 
art  or  skill  in  the  situations  than  is  world,  where  all  is  fun,  and  nothing 
necessary  to  please  the  most  indul-  serious.  But  of  all  the  revelations 
gent  holiday  audience.  Mr.  Pick-  of  mind  made  by  the  first  works  of 
wick's  memorable  mistake  about  his  great  artists,  'Pickwick*  is  perhaps 
bedroom — the  troubles  to  which  Mr.  the  most  incomprehensible.  With 
Winkle  was  subjected  in  conse-  all  its  charming  gaiety  and  good- 
quence  of  his  good-nature  in  opening  humour,  with  its  bits  of  fine  moral 
the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night  reflection  and  demonstrative  wor- 
to  a  lady  coming  home  from  a  ball  ship  of  benevolence,  it  is  without 
— are  incidents  for  the  planning  of  heart  and  Mthout  sympathy — super- 
which  the  very  minimum  of  inven-  ficial  and  profane. 
tion  has  been  employed ;  and  yet  We  do  not  use  the  latter  word, 
how  they  amuse  us !  We  laugh  as  however,  in  a  religious  sense  ;  for 
we  laugh  at  the  preposterous  inno-  Dickens  has  always  persistently  and 
cent  blunders  which  sometimes  oc-  most  benevolently  countenanced  and 
cur  in  our  own  life.  They  have  the  patronised  religion.  He  is  humanly, 
same  spontaneous  unintentional  air,  not  sacredly,  profane  in  the  first  great 
the  same  want  of  meaning.  For  eflFort  of  his  genius — not  bitterly 
absence  of  meaning  is  a  positive  ad-  sceptical  of,  but  light-heartedly  in- 
vantage  in  the  circumstances.  It  diflferent  to,  human  excellence.  This 
improves  the  fun,  and  increases  its  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  strange 
resemblance  to  the  fragmentary  doctrine  by  those  who  have  taken 
humours  of  ordinary  existence,  for  granted  all  bis  subsequent  moral- 
Thus  our  author  moves  us  at  the  ities  on  this  subject,  and  the  very 
\crj  smallest  cost,  so  far  as  construe-  great  us«  he  has  made  of  moral 
tion  is  concerned.  But  the  pano-  transformations.  But  in  *  Pickwick  * 
rama  which  he  unfolds  before  us  there  is  absolutely  no  moral  sense. 
trembles  with  light  and  movement  It  either  does  not  exist,  or  has  not 
and  variety.  There  is  nothing  dead,  been  awakened,  and  there  is  the 
staj:^nant,  or  dull  in  the  whole  ex-  deepest  profanity — a  prof anity  which 
hibition — in  every  comer  it  is  alive ;  scorns  all  the  traditions  of  poetry 
something  is  going  on  wherev^  wo  and  romance,  as  well  as  all  the 
turn.  We  feel  that  it  is  out  of  his  higher  necessities  of  nature — ^in  the 
own  inexhaustible  being  that  he  is  total  absence  of  any  sentiment  or 
pouring  all  those  crowds  upon  us,  grace  in  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  that  as  many  more  are  ready  to  the  lovers,  the  one  class  of  human- 
follow,  all  as  full  of  eccentricity,  ab-  ity  on  whose  behalf  there  exists  a 
surdity,  nonsense,  and  fun  as  their  lingering  universal  prejudice.  It  is 
predecessors.  It  is  the  life,  the  flow  true  that  this  criticism  refers  in  its 
andfulnessof  vitality,  the  easy  wealth  fullest  sense  to  *  Pickwick*  alone 
of  witty  comment,  the  constant  — ^but  *  Pickwick'  is  Dickens  pur 
succession  of  amusing  scenes,  which  et  iimple  in  his  first  freshness,  be- 
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foro  the  age  of  conventionality  had  tradcsnian,   and  his  young  friends 

begun.    And  the  defect  is  closely  as  sons  of  woll-to-do  persons  in  the 

connected  with  one  of  liis  host  qua-  same  class,  we  shomd  convey  the 

litics — the  genuine  kindness  of  feel-  impression  made  by  their  manners 

ing  which  mingles  with  all  his  ridi-  and  habits  upon  ourselves  person- 

cule.      He    is    never    harsh,    never  ally;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 

ungenial,  and  much  more  disposed  to  Dickens    meant    this.      In    all    his 

put  a  good  than  an  evil  intcrpreta-  other  books,  however,  the  social  de- 

tion    upon  the  motives  of    human  tails  are  fully  expressed,   and  the 

folly.     Ho  does  not  permit  us  ci*^hcr  bondage*  of  ordinuy  circumstances 

to  nate  or  to  despise   our  fellow-  acknowledged.    Many  of  these  works 

creatures  in  their  weaknesses ;    but  have  not  only  an  individual  moral, 

yet  ho  enjoys  the  contemplation  of  but    arc  weighted  besides  with  an 

those    wealoiesses.       lie    is    cruel  attack  upon  some  one  national  in- 

without  intending  it ;  but  in  his  very  stitution  or  public  wrong,  as  if  Mr. 

cruelty  he  is  kind.  I>ickens*s  sense  of  responsibility  to 

The  distinction^  however,  between  the  world  for  his  great  gift,  and  the 

this  one  book  and  all  the  others,  is  manner  in  which  he  should  use  it, 

as  curious  as  anything  in  literature,  had  developed  all  at  once,  and,  bav- 

It  is  the  same  hand  which  works ;  ing  once   developed,  would   not  be 

for  who  else  could  fill  his  canvas  so  triilod  with.     The  Yorkshire  cheap 

lavishly  ? — ^who  else  has  such  un-  schools ;    tho  land    speculations  A 

bounded  stores  to  draw  upon  ?    The  America ;    tho  Court  of  Ghanceiy, 

life   and  brightness  are  tho  same,  and  other  objectionable  institutionB 

the  boundless  variety  and  animation ;  — have    each    a    book    devoted   to 

and  the  same  also  is  that  power  of  them  ;    while    the    advantages    of 

natural    selection    which  brings  to  benevolence,  and  tho  drawbacks  Of 

tho   author^s   hand   those  odd  and  selfishness,  are  developed  in  everr 

unusual     and     unelevatcd     figures  new  group  of  characters,  to  the  tA- 

which  suit  him  best;  but  in  every-  fication  of  the  world.     This  chai^ 

thing     else     the    w^hole     fictitious  is  an  odd  one,  and  one  for  which  we 

world  is  changed.     *  Pickwick'  was  know  no  explanation.    But  howercr 

full   of   the    most    genial,    natural,  it  came  about,  tiie  fact  is  beyond 

easy    indifference    to     the     higher  doubt.  Thogroupof  works  which  fol- 

morality  ;    but    every    subsequent  lowed — *  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  •  Olivfer 

work  is  heavy  with  meaning,   and  Twist,'  *  Martin  ChuzslewiV  'Dom- 

has  an  almost  polemical  moral.     In  bey' — are  all  books  with  apurposei 

*  Pickwick '  every>)ody'8  aim  was  to  They  are  books,  too,  in  which  the  old 

make  himself  as  charmingly  absurd  traditions  of  construction  are  parit 

as  possible  for  our  delight  and  pica-  ally  followed,  and  the  lovo  tale  Is  vt- 

sure ;     for    this    end   they  roamed  stored  to  a  certain  prominence.  TIm|^ 

about  the  world  seeking  adventures  have  a  beginning,  and  a  middle,  UM 

which  meant  nothing  but  fun,  and  an  end,  the  due  amount  of  orflio- 

generally  conducting  themselves  like  dox  diflficulties,  and  the  **  lived  TSrj 

men  without  any  social  bonds  of  duty  happy  ever  after'*  of  primeval  po- 

upon  them,  with  no  responsibilities  mance.      Thus    their    character   ii 

to  the  world,  nor  necessity  to  make  altered.     There    is    no    longer    tbs 

their  living  or  advance  their  fortunes,  delightful  Pickwickian  muddle,  tin 

We  even  defy  any  one  to  make  out  story  without  an  end,  whidi  mirilft 

to  what  social  class  tlicse  personages  -go    on    for    ever.      The    orthoaOK 

are  intended  to  belong.     "Were  we  machinery  of    the  novel    plaees  a 

to  describe  Mr.  Pickwiok  as  a  retired  certain  limit  upon  the  boot;  it  re- 
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stricts  it  within  conditions,  and  de-  ment  is  most  effective  and  even 
mands  a  certain  exercise  of  those  terrible.  His  knot  of  criminals  is 
qualities  of  forcsfght  and  economy  revolting,  bnt  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Trhich  are  equally  necessary,  whether  powerful  pictures  he  has  ever  drawn ; 
we  are  about  to  marry  ourselves,  or  and  it  is  all  the  more  powerful  in 
to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  our  comparison  with  the  insipid  frame- 
hero  and  heroine.  But  notwith-  work  of  goodness  and  prettiness  in 
standing  this  change  of  circum-  which  this  trenchant  villtfny  and 
stancCv^,  the  charm  of '  Nickleby '  and  gloom  are  enclosed.  Here  his  utter 
*Chuzzlewit '  is  the  same  as  the  failttre  and  his  highest  success  are  put 
charm  of  *  Pickwick.'  It  lies  in  the  togfittier  so  closely  that  it  is  impos- 
wcalth  and  fulness  and  lavish  life,  sible  not  to  see  the  full  force  of  the 
ill  the  odd  exhibitions  of  ignoble  contrast.  Fagin,  the  Artful  Dodger, 
and  unelevated  humanity,  in  the  and  Bumble,  are  all  full  of  reality; 
gay  malice  (not  maliciousness)  with  and  even  such  a  miserable  concep- 
which  all  that  is  ridiculous  is  pur-  tion  as  that  of  Noah  Claypole  giVes 
sued  and  dwelt  upon.  Nothing  can  strange  involuntary  evidence  that  the 
be  worse  than  the  bits  of  melodrama  very  lowest  type  is  more  conceivable 
which  now  and  then,  in  the  exigencies  to  our  authors  imagination  than 
of  the  story,  the  author  is  driven  the  gentle  uniformity  of  civilised 
to  indulge  in ;  and  the  good  people  existence,  into  which  he  can  put 
and  gentlefolks  are  as  a  rule  ex-  neither  character  nor  spirit. 
trcmcly  feeble  and  uninteresting ;  The  same  fact  is  apparent  less  un- 
but  all  the  teeming  wealth  of  lower  pleasantly  in  the  *  Old  Curiosity 
life  which  makes  the  other  rich  Shop,'  where  the  false  sentiment 
abounds  and  overflows  in  these.  The  and  mawkish  pathos  of  little  Nell, 
grim  group  of  the  Squeerses,  the  with  all  that  exaggerated  and  foolish 
genial  bigness  of  John  Browdie,  the  devotion  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  so 
Crummies  and  their  troupe.  Peck-  fond  of  representing,  forms  a  husk 
sniff,  Mark  Tapley,  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  envelope  for  the  delightful  figure 
Toots  and  Miss  Nipper,  are  all  per-  of  Dick  Swivellcr,  one  of  his  greatest 
feet  in  their  way.  With  them  the  creations.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
r.uthor  is  at  his  ease.  His  artificial  do  not^  as  a  matter  of  individual 
goodness  and  maudlin  virtue  fade  opinion,  place  Dick  on  a  pinnacle 
out  of  our  sight.  When  he  is  out  aoove  all  the  rest — a  pinnacle  which, 
of  the  benumbing  presence  of  the  perhaps,  he  may  divide  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  com-  Micawbers,  inimitable  pair!  but 
polled  to  talk  good  English,  and  be-  which  not  even  Sam  Weller  Vsould 
have  themselves  accordingly,  he  ex-  reach.  Sam  is  a  saucy  fellow,  whom 
pands  like  a  flower.  His  foot  is  on  we  all  know  we  would  not  tolerate 
his  native  heath,  he  is  among  the.  in  our  service  for  a  day,  useful  as  he 
people  and  the  scenes  with  which,  was  to  Mr.  Pickwick;  but  Dick 
he  is  fully  acquainted,  and  he  can  Swiveller  wo  take  to  our  bosom. 
give  himself  his  full  swing.  Some-  His  very  dissipatedness,  his  indebt- 
times  he  even  rises  into  a  strain  edness,  "the  rosy"  which  he  passes 
higher  than  that  of  his  old  light-  so  much  ^oo  often,  the  idle  ways 
hearted,  cynical,  and  amused  tolera-  which  we  cannot  help  seeing— we 
tion.  The  picture  of  Dotheboys  look  upon  all  with  indulgent  eyes. 
Hall  has  a  certain  fierce  realify  in  its  He  is  never  a  blackguard  in  his  low- 
fun,  of  which  nothing  in  *  Picfcwick '  est  days ;  even  the  people  in  those 
gives  promise ;  and  the  drama  of  streets,  which  ho  shut  up  gradually 
Bill  Sykesj's  vengeance  and  punish-  by  buying  a* pair  of  gloves  in  one 
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and  a  pot  of  pomado  in  another,  conscious  of  the  harm  he  is  doing  by 

must  have  missed  him,  when  ho  no  his  good-naturod  efforts ;  so  easily 

longer  went  by  in  his  checked  trou-  moved    to    one    thing    or  another ; 

scrs  swinging  his  cane.     He   is  an  so  clastic   and   yersatile    in    those 

indifferent  member  of  society,  and  innocent  pUns    of   his,  i^hich  are 

likely  to  break  his  aunt's  heart ;  but  always  ready  to  be  changed  at  a 

there  is  no  harm  in  Dich.     The  poor  moments  notice.     "  No  man  knocks 

little  Marchioness,   in  her  big    cap  himself  down ;  if  his  destiny  knocks 

and  bib,  is  as  safe  in  his  hands  as  if  him  down,  his  destiny  must  pick 

she  possessed  the  rank  her  name  im-  him  up  again.     Then  rm  very  glad 

plies,  and  he  were  her    ladyship's  that  mine  has  brought  all  this  upon 

most    decorous    chamberlain.      Ho  itself,  and  I  shall  be  as  careless  ss 

may  beat  her  at  cribbage,  and  teach  I  can,  and  make  myself    quite  at 

licr  how  egg-flip  tastes,  but  no  harm,  home  to    spite  it     So  go   on,   my 

In  the  chapters  which  discuss  and  brick,"  said  Mr.  SwiveHcr,  ^' and  let 

describe    Dick     Swiveller    there    is  us  see  which  of  us  will   be  tired 

more  true  humoiu*  than  in  all  the  firsf 

rest  of  Dickens ;  for  he,  perhaps.  Such  is  the  cheerful  philosophy 

alone  of  all  the  many  personages  with  which  he  Ix^guiles  his  woea 

of  his  family,  has  got  the  love  of  But  if  Mr.  Swireller  strunling  with 

his  author.     He  is  treated  fondly,  fate  is  a  fine  spoctaclOf  Dick  m  the 

with  a  gentle  touch ;  ho  is  made  fun  pangs  of  disappointed  love  is  finer 

of  tenderly  ;  he  is  cunningly  recom-  still.     When  he  contemplates  glooms 

mended  to  our  affections,  as  a  man  ily  the  indigestible  wndding  nkn 

recommends  the  truant  boy  who  is  when  he  binds  his  hat  witti  cr^t 

the  light  of  his  eyes,  in  all  manner  instead  of  the  traditionary  willow — 

of  soft  pretended  reproaches  and  fond  when  he  tikes    comfort^  and  taidk 

abuse.     He  is  almost  the  only  man  the  faithless    Sophy  know  that  a 

disabled,   and  incapable  of  helping  young  lady  is  saving  up  for  him — 

himself,   of    whom  Dickens   makes  no  is  inimitable.     Pure  comedy,  m 

a  favourite.     Most  of  his  pet  char-  good  aknost  as  Falstaff  in  its  way, 

acters    are    particularly    clever  and  is  the  cntiro  episode.     It  wants  ue 

handy,  and  most  of  them  find  some  breadth    which    the    greater   artiit 

way  of  turning  the  tide  of  fortune,  gives  to  all  his  work ;  and  the  mn^ 

and  working  themselves  clear.    But  roundings  are  not  equal  to  the  ce» 

it  is  very  certain  that  nature  never  tral  figure,  and  take  off  from  its  fine 

meant  our  beloved  Dick  to  do  any-  proportion.     Such  an  artificial  ptSr^ 

thing  for  himself.     He  would  have  for  instance,  as  Sally  Brass  and  her 

gone  stumbling  on  till    doomsday,  brother — such  a  mere   monster  as 

shutting  up  one  street  after  another  Quilp— have   nothing   to    do    with 

Trith    liis    little   purchases,  making  the  more  refined  and  tme  concep- 

ineffectual  appeals  to  his  aunt,  and  tion,    and    balk    Dick    of   his   dns 

taking  the    failiu*e    of    them    quite  *  development     But  even  these  can-. 

good  -  humouredly,    in     the    most  not  prevent  the  scenes,  in  which  htis 

genial  undiscouragcablc  way,  liad  not  the  principal  actor,  from  taking  tiba 

Mr.   Dickens  at  last  made  up  his  highest  phice    in    English  come^. 

mind    to    interfere.      Perhaps   that  When  the  Marchioness  oomes  opga 

is  why  we  like  him   so ;   he  is  so  the  stage  the  picture  is  perfect    It 

dependent  upon  our  liking  and  our  is  hard  to  understand  how  BO  rnvj 

sympathies.     Then  he  is  so  friendly,  inferior  episodes  have  been  drama* 

so  willing  to  be  of  use,  so  anxious  tised,  and  this,  which  is  as  fine  aa 

to  conciliate,  and  so  charmingly  un-  Moli^rc,  should  have  been  n^i^eet- 
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cd.      The  honest  fellow's  goodness    sure  whether  we  can  fully  justify 
to    the    forlorn    child,    the    perfect    the    claim.        The    Micawbers    are 
ease  with  which  he  adapts  himself    great,   but  they  are    not  pathetic ; 
to  her  society,  the  little  fiction — so    there  is  not  in   them   that    deeper 
quaintly    nonsensical,    yet    after    a    touch  which  dignifies  the  laughter. 
while    so    real — which    he    weaves    Nothing  like  a  tear  starts  at  their 
about    her, — to    all    this  we    know    bidding  ;    and    consequently    they 
scarcely  any  match  in  the  language,    do  not  attain   to  the  same  perfec- 
and  certainly  nothing  more  humor-    tion  as  their  wonderful  predecessor. 
ous  and  more  captivating.     For  the    But  if  the  humour  is  less  deep  and 
first  time  Mr.   Dickens  goes  direct    true,  the  wonderful  energy  and  life 
to  the  heart;    and  he  does  so  in    of  the  picture— its  truth  to  nature, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  diffi-    its  whimsical  reality  and  force — ^arc  • 
cult  ways, — not  by  tears,   but    by    above  all  praise.     Mr.  Micawber  is 
laughter.      The    humanity  and    in-    as  genuine  an  addition  to  the  world's 
nocent-hcartedness  of  this  irregular,    population  as  if  we  knew  where  to 
disorderly,    dissipated    young   man,    find  his  mark  in  the  parish  register, 
overcome    all    the    defences    which    and  were  acquainted  with   all    the 
we  erect  unawares  against  the  sickly    beginnings  of  his  career, — ^how  he  fell 
sentimentality  of    little  Nell.      We    in    love    with    Mrs.   Micawber,   and 
defy  her  to  move  us,  but  we  sue-    how  that  lady's  family  permitted  a 
curab    to    him  without  a   struggle,    union  which  was  to  give  them  so 
The  two  playing    cribbage    in    the   much  trouble.     His  genteel  air,  his 
damp   kitchen,   of    which   Dick    re-   frankness  on  the  subject  of  his  diffi cul- 
marks  that   "  the  marble  floor  is —   ties,  his  delightful  readiness  to  give 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression    his  attention  to  anything  that  may 
— sloppy,"  has  just  that  mixture  of   turn  up,  the  way  in  which  his  impo- 
the  pathetic  which  true  humour  de-    cuniosity  serves  him  as  a  profession, 
mands.      The  miserable   scene — the    are  all  set  before  us  with  an  unf ail- 
small,  squalid,  desolate  child,  who  is    ing    spirit       Mr.    Micawber    never 
one  of  the  actors — the  careless  good    flags ;   there  is  never  a  moment  at 
heart,  touched  with  a  hundred  gen-    which  we  can  feel  that  the  author 
tie  movements  of  pity  and  kindness,    has  forgotten  what  went  before,  or 
of  the  other — bring  out  the  genuine    lost  the  thread.      Even  his  concern 
comic  nature  of  the  intercourse,  the    in    one   of    those    wonderful    plots 
({uaint    originality    and    fun,    with    which  ai^e  so  dear  to  Dickens,  his 
double  force.      So  vivid  is  the  pic-    connection  with  Uriah  Heep's  dis- 
turc,  that  the  present  writer,  turn-    gusting  villany,  does  not  harm  him. 
ing    to    the  book  with  the  feeling    On  the  contrary,  we  feel  disposed 
that    the    cribbage  -  playing    below    for  once  to  welcome  the  plot  which 
stairs  must  have  gone  on  for  a  con-    makes  apparent  to  us  Mrs.  Micaw- 
siderable    period,     is     struck    with    bar's  distress  of  mind  over  her  hus- 
amazemcnt    to    find    that    it    only    band's    liew-born    mysteriousness, 
happened    once.      So    reticent    and    the  delightful  power  of  racy  letter- 
modest  is  real   power  whenever   it    writing  which  she  exhibits,  and  the 
feels  its  strength,  and  so  genuine  is    beautiful   devotion  which  she  does 
tlie    impression    made  by  the  true    not  attempt  to  conceal.     Mrs.  Micaw- 
huniour,  the  happy  tender  natural-    ber  is  almost  as  good  as  her  husband. 
ncss,  of  this  strange  and  touching    The    intrepid    courage    with    which 
scene.  she  keeps  up  that  ima^nary  strug- 

AVe  have  said  that  the  Micawbers  gle  with  her  family,  scorning  every 
may  claim  a  place  on  the  same  plat-  temptation  to  leave  Mr.  Micawber, 
fonn  with   Dick ;    but  we  are  not    her  occasional  despair  and  beautiful 
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power  of  overcoming  it  as  a  wife  many    slighter    sketchca,    and    the. 

and  a  mother,  and  making  herself  elaborate  and  cruel  one  of  Harold 

as  comfortahle  as  circumstances  per-  Skimpole,    which    the    reader    will 

mit ;  her  anxiety  that  Mr.  Micawbcr  recollect    in    another    book,    abun- 

should  have  occupation  worthy  of  his  dantly  testify.      TVe  do  not  know 

talents,  and  be  appreciated  at  last;  that    in    reahty  Micawbor   is  more 

her  never-failing  gentility  and  sense  vu'tuous  than  Skimpole      The  dif- 

of  what  is  due  to  her  position, — are  ferenco  is  too  delicate  to  be  defined; 

all  kept  up  with  the  same  perfect  but  of  this  wo  have  no  doubL  that 

s])irit  and  reality.    As  we  read,  we  humour  has  helped  humanity  in  the 

too  feel  the  exhilarating  effect  of  a  picture  of  the  former,  and  that  the 

meal  procured  by  the  sale  of  a  bed-  author's    sense   of    the    unbounded 

stead ;   we   too    are  aware  of    that  fun  of  the  situations  in  which  sucb 

sensation  of  having  settled  a  serious  a  man  places  himself  by  nature,  has 

point  of  business,  which  possesses  actually  helped  us  to  realise  a  monl 

Mr.  lilicawbcr  when  he  has  put  his  diiference.        For    Mr.    Micawber's 

name    to    a  bill.      We    scorn    tlic  sense  of  honour  and  generosity  is 

worldling    who    hesitates    at    that  strong,    though    it    is    not    perhi^ 

security;    we  understand    the    roll  so     ctFcctual     upon    his     charactflr 

in  our  friend's  voice,  his  conscious-  as    might    be    desired.     It  is    true 

ness  that  he  has  come  into  his  pro-  that  the  signature  of  the  bill  ia  to 

perty,  and  paid  ofl*  all  the  charges  him  as  it  wore  a  receipt    in  foD, 

with  a  liberal  hand  when  he  writes  clearing  him  of  all  further  respon- 

his  name  to  that  bit  of  paper.     Per-  sibility ;    but  still  how  charmin^y 

haps  none  of  us  have  ever  encoun-  ready  he  ia  to  sign  it!   how  inc^h 

tered   in   the  world  the    full-blown  able  of    taking   advantage    of    any 

perfection  of  a  Mr.  Micawber — per-  one's  generosity  without  that  pre- 

haps,  as  revealed  by  tlie'  inspiration  caution !     He  fortifies    his    friends 

of  the  poet,   nothing  so  consistent  agaiast  the  indiscretion  of  their  own 

and  complete  ever  existed ;  for  it  is  liberal    impulses    by  those  bits  of 

the  mission  of  art  to  fill  out  the  frag-  stamped  paper.    He  mortgaeea  tiiat 

mentary  types  of  human  character,  grand  estate — the  future  which  no- 

and  give  them  form  and  substance,  body  can  alienate  from  him— widi 

But  how  many  hints  and  suggestions  the  readiness  of  a  prince,  belifliviM 

of  Afr.  Micawber  has  the  ordinary  in  it  all  the  while  with  (greater  rad 

observer    met!     and    how    kindly,  more   perfect   faith    than    perhus 

how  genially,  with  what  a  friendly  nowadays  any  prince  would  bo  jnra- 

insight,   has    the   author    combined  ficd  in  cntcrtoinixig.    And  then  how 

tlio.se  suggestions,  and  made  them  hospitable,  how  liberal,  how  ready 

into  one  consistent  being !     A  less  to  share  what  they  have,  be  it  pailj 

friendly  interpretation,  an  eye  less  or  crust,  sirloin  or  broad  and  rhocro, 

kind  or  less  enlightened  by  laughter,  are  this  most  amiable  couplo  I     Not 

might  have  made  a  miserable  Jere-  only  do  they  hold  themsolYea  ready 

my  Diddler  out  of   our  hero — and  to  soil  their  bedstead  at  a  momoDta 

the  diiference  is  very  notable;  for  notice  on  their    own   account|  but 

Micawber  is  no  doubt  as  great   a  they    are    equally   ready  to 

nuisance  to  his  friends  as  Diddler  tain    you    on   the  proceeds,    gii 

was,  and  has  quite  as  little  sense  you  the  gcntcclest  yet  checi 

of  the  sanctity  of  money,  that  one  of  welcomes,  a  lavish  portion,  and 

fundamental    principle  which   most  the  most  charming  talk  to  help  it 

of  us  hold  so  strenuously.    Nor  is  down.     Their  hearts  are  as  open  as 

Dickens  without  the  power  of  treat-  if  they  had  ten  thousand  a  year,— end 

ing  this  view  of  the  character,  as  so  in  fact  they  have^  or  as  noer  it  as 
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circumstances  allow,  having  a  blithe  " '  The  evil  that  haa  been  iuterposed 

unfailing    faith    in    the    something  between  Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  is 

which  is  to  turn  up,  andi  in  their  fcl-  ^^^  withdrawn/  said  Mr.  Micawber, 

low-creatures  and  their  good  fortune.  '  ^^^  ^7  children  and  the  Author  of 

It  is  astonishing  ui  what  good  stead  *^^^^^  Being  can  now  once  more  come 

this   same  faith  in    fortune   stands  ^n  contact  on  equal  terms/    His  house 

even   the  commoner  adventurers  of  w^  not  far  off :  and  as  the  street^oor 

^^.i:t,„^^  i;^«        \^a  ««  f *K^  \x:  opened  mto  the  sitting-room,  and  he 

ordinary  life      And  as  for  the  Mi-  btilted  in  with  a  precipitation  quite  his 

cawbers,  we  do  not  pretend   to  be  own,  we  found  ourselves  at  once  in  the 

capable  of  any  morality  on  the  sub-  bosom  of  his  family.    Mr.  Micawber, 

jcct      Had    their    difficulties    been  exclaiming,  '  Emma,  my  life !'  rushed 

fewer— had  something  turned  up  at  into  Mrs.  Micawber's  arms.    Mrs.  Mi- 

an    earlier    period,   equally   genteel  cawber,  shrieked,  and  folded  Mr.  Mi- 

and  lucrative,  in  which  Mr.  Micaw-  cawber  in  her  embrace, 

ber's     talents     would    have    found  'Emma,' said  Mr.  Micawber, 'the  cloud 

scope— had  he  been  above  the  neces-  is  P^*  ^rom  my  mind.    Mutual  confi- 

sity  of  selling   bedsteads  or  signing  <^*^^ce,  so  long  promised  between  us 

bills— the    chances    are  wo    should  f°^®'  ^f.  ^^^^^jj  *<>  ^^T  ^^  ^"^^^^^  i": 

have    known    nothing    about    him  :  *^M"^Tff''''-T^-^''T'  ^^^?^^?.  P^v^^rty,' 

„„i   .1  •     .r,     J      •     i.«       •  said    Mr.  Micawber,  sheddinxr   teai'S, 

and  this  possible  deprivation  is  one  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^.         ^>^^^^^  houseW 

which  we  cannot  contemplate  philo-  ^ess,  welcome  hunger,  rags,  tempest, 

sophically.  ^u^^  beggary.    Mutual  confidence  will 

Mr.  Micawber  even  reconciles  us  sustain  us  to  the  end!'    With  these 

in   part   to  one  of  those  wonderful  expressions,  Mr.  Micawber  phiced  Mrs. 

and      terrible      explanation  -  scenes  Micawber  in  a  chair,  and  embraced  the 

which  are  Mr.  Dickens's  delight  We  family  all  round :  welcoming  a  variety 

tolerate  it  because  of  the  high  crisis  of  bleak  prospects  which  appeared  to 

of  feeling  which  it  brings  about  in  ™y  judgment  to  be  anytldng  but  wel- 

the  Micawber  household.     The  mys-  come  to  them  :  and  calling  upon  them 

tery   with   which  it  is   introduced  ;  ^^  ^!^^^  ^^^  ^^*°,  Canterbury  and  sing 

the   terrible   sense   of   estrangement  f;  ^^«^"^'  as  nothing  else  was  left  for 

which    prompts    his    devoted    wife  t^^^ir  support, 
to  appeal   to  the   sympathy  of  her 

friends,  "  though  harrowing  to  my-  Still  grander  and  more  imposing 

self  to  mention  ;"   Mr.    Micawber's  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  Micaw- 

own  tragic  consciousness  that  with  bers  upon    the   stage.     We    pause, 

such  a   secret  as  weighs  down  his  however,  to  say  that  we  are  morally 

being,  it  is  not  with  him  as  in  for-  certain  Mr.  Micawber,  left  to  himself, 

mcr  times,  when  "  I  could  look  my  would  never  have   emigrated ;    and 

fellow-man  in  the  face,  and  punch  that  only  the  delicious    temptation 

his   head   if    he  offended  me;    my  of  the  novelty,  and  the  sense  of* an 

fellow-man  and  myself  are  no  longer  opportunity  for  distinguishing  him- 

on  such  glorious  terms !" — all  these  self  as  the  typical   emigrant,  could 

preparations  work   us  up   into  real  have  moved    him    to  such   a  step. 

excitement ;   and  when  the  crisis  is  The  tears  with  which  he  has  been 

over,  we  turn  from  the  villain  and  welcoming  ruin  are  scarcely  dry,  and 

the   victim   with   equal   indifference,  Mrs.   Micawber  has  but  newly  re- 

to  bo  present  at  the  reconciliation,  covered  from  the  faint  produced  by 

or   rather,   as    Mr.    Micawber   more  the  reconciliation. 
eloquently   expresses    it,    "  the    re- 

es^blishment  of  mutual  confidence  « .  Mv  aunt  mused  a  little  while,  and 

between  myself  and  Mrs.  Micawber."  then  said  : 

It  is  with  the  most  delighted  readi-  "*  Mr.  Micawber,  I  wonder  you  have 

ncss  that  we  hasten  to  assist  at  this  never  turned  your  thoughts  toemigra- 

explanation.  tion.* 
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"  *  Mndani/  returned  Mr.  Micnwbcr,  comfort   wo   tan    derive   from    the 

'  it  WAH  the  dream  of  nij  youth,  aud  spectacle    of    his    preparation    for 

the  fallacious  aspiration  of  my  riper  every  emergency,  and  all  our  sense 

years.'    I  am  thoroughly  ]>creuaded,  ^f  the  infinite  satisfaction   it  gives 

by  the  by.  that  he  never  thought  of  it  ^jn,    ^0  console  us  for  the  parting 

'"«V5L    ""•    :    I    :                 ,.  with  our  friend  and  his  family. 

"'Th(^ro  18  but  one  question,  mv  „    ,    ,          .,   ,  i,       ,, 

dearma»am,  I  would  wish  to  ask,'  said  "  Ho  had  provided  himself,  amonir 

Ml  H.  Mirawber.     '  'Hio  climate,  I  be-  f>*^^r  thingB,  with  a  complete  suit  of 

lieve  is  healthy^'  oilskin,  and  a  straw-hat  with  a  very 

" '  Finest  in  the  world,'  said  my  aunt.  I'^w  .c^wn.  pitched  or  caulkod  on  the 

" '  Just  so,'  returned  Mrs.  Mira^vber.  outside.    In- this  rough  clothing,  with 

'Then  my  question  arise?.    Now,  are  a  common  manner's  telcacoiy  under 

the  circumstances  of  tho  country  such  "'»  arm.  and  a  shrewd  trick  of  casting 

that  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities  "P  1"**  ^'^^  ^^  \^®  "J^  "  looking  ont 

would  havo  a  fair  chance  of  rising  in  f<>r  dirty  weather,  he  was  far  more 

tho  social  scale?    I  will  not  say  at  pre-  nautical  after  his  manner  than  Mr. 

sent  might  ho  aspiro  to  be  governor.  I'eggotty.    His  whole  faniily.  If  I  may 

or  anvihing  of  that  sort;  but  would  50  expn*^  it,  were  dearod  for  action. 

there* be  a  reasonable  opening  for  his  I  ^nu«l  >!«•  Micawber  in  the  closest 

talents  to  develope  thi-mselves-that  and  most  uncompromising  of  bonnets, 

would  be  amplv  sufnciont-and  find  'V^*^*\  ^^J  uimUt  the  chin,  and  In  a 

their  own  expiniion  ? '  f )»*\^^  ^^^^^h  tied  her  up  (u  I  had  been 

'•' No  better  opening  anvwhere.' said  tied  up  when  my  aunt  first  received 

mv  aunt.  Mor  a  man  who  conducts  me)  like  a  bundle,  and  was  secured  be- 

hi'mwlf  wt'll.  and  is  industrious.'  Jj'?*!  a*  "»o  ^'n«t  »»  »  strong  knot. 

" '  Kor  a  man  who  conducts  himself  ^^^  Micawber  I  found  made  snug  for 

well.'  n-peated  Mrs.  Micawber.  in  her  »l«"»y  wcatlier  in  the  same  wny.  with 

ch;aresL  busint^ss  manner,  'and  is  in-  nothing  suiwrfluous  about  her.    Master 

du«triou8.    Precisely.     It  is  evident  to  Micawber  was  hardly  visible  ma Guem- 

mo  that   Australia  is  the  legitimate  sey  shirt  and  tho  shaggiost  suit  of  riops 

sphenj  of  action  for  Mr.  M  icawber.'  ^  ^^'^J*  ^a^  ;  and  the  children  were  done 

"  •  I  entertain  tho  conviction,  my  dear  "1>  l^^^'  l>rc^rv*Mi  meats  in  impervious 

madam.'  said  Mr.  Micawber. '  that  it  is.  <•"««»•     ^^^  Mr.  Micawber  and  Ids 


and  though  consideration  isdui;  to  tho  ""t*ci\ 

kindnessof  your  proposal.!  assure  you  Thus  our  friends  disappear  from 

that  it  is  a  m<Te  matter  of  fonn.'  the  scene,  and  we  sympathise  with 

"  Shall  I  ever  forgot  how,  in  a  mo-  the  author  in  making  them  prosper- 

mcnt,  ho  was  the  most  sanguine  of  ©us  and  magnificent  in  that  futura 

men,  looking  on  to  fortune ;  or  how  ^hich  they  were  always  so  comftai- 

^fr-^-   Micawber    prt^t^ntly    discoursed  ^^^^  ^^^^      yff^  ^^  not  much  be- 

aM)Ut   the   habitrt  of  the  kangaroos  ?  ^.^^.^  •„  j^  but  still  he  is  only  TieU- 

Shall  1  ever  nrall  that  stnnt  ot  Can-  •  „  .^  „  ««f.,«,i   :^,»,i.«   — /■  ^_^ 

terburv  on  a  market-dav  as  ho  walke<l  ^"?^  *<^  ?  "**""^*  '"P^l"^  «??  «»- 


bark  wit  h  us,  exi>ressing,  in  th(j  hard  v  "«^"^»  ^"^  sympathy  if  nor  the 

roving  manner  lie  a«sumed,  the  unset-  <;V^rcnco  of  our  judgment     In  all 

tle»l  habits  of  a  temporary  sojourner  his  works  there  is  nothing  better, 

in  the  land,  and  hxjking  at  the  bullocks  «"«!  not  much  that  is  half  sagood. 

as  thry  came  by  with  tho  eye  of  an  tVom    beginning    to  end    ho  iMver 

Australian  fanner  ?"  flags  in  carrying  out  his  conceptioii-*- 

The  Micawbcrs  are  as  good  rae  flnt 

When  he  is  found  later,  *^  with  a  day  as  the  last,  and  the  last  as  tfa« 

bold,  buccaneering  air,  not  absolutely  first ;   they  are  al^Tiys  titemtelTflii 

lawless,  but  defensive  and  prompt,''  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  acting 

wc    feel    that   it   requires   all    the  nobly  up  to  it     We  will  not  lay 
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that  the  humour  is  as  high  and  fine  bride ;  but  barring  this  touch  of 
as  that  which  produced  Dick  Swi-  tediousness,  there  is  truth  enough  in 
veller,  but  it  closely  approaches  the  picture  to  make  it  rery  amusing ; 
the  proportion  of  that  inimitable  and  there  is  an  amount  of  natural 
sketch ;  and  as  time  goes  on,  and  pathos  inrolved  in  the  very  idea  of 
all  that  is  to  die  of  Dickens  dies  as  the  fading  and  death  of  the  young 
it  must — a  process  which  seems  to  which  Dickens  has  taken  much 
us  to  be  progressing  quickly  at  the  advantage  of  on  other  occasions, 
present  moment  —  his  real  fame,  with  a  tendency  to  false  scnti- 
which  depends  upon  a  very  much  ment,  and  the  easy  effects  of  con- 
smaller  foundation  than  that  which  ventional  melancholy.  Dora,  how- 
has  been  given  him  by  contemporary  ever,  is  better  than  little  Nell  and 
opinion^  will  be  found  to  rest  more  Paul  Dombey,  both  highly  artificial 
upon  these  two  pictures  than  on  pictures,  relying  for  their  effect  upon 
anything  else  he  has  done.  the  far  deeper  and  more  real  picture 
We  may  say  here  that  of  all  his  which  most  people  carry  in  their 
books  *  Copperfleld '  is  the  one  which  hearts  of  something  sufficiently 
the  reader  has  most  satisfaction  in.  like  to  blind  the  reader's  eyes  witn 
It  has,  besides  this  matchless  gronp,  tears,  and  overpower  his  judgment 
many  of  Dickens's  pleasantest  Before  their  marriage,  David  and 
sketches  and  best  characters.  Even  his  lovemaking  are  charming ;  and 
the  hero  himself  is  capable  of  at-  all  through,  the  puzzled,  troubled, 
trading  us  in  a  way  not  usually  saddened,  but  always  loyal  young 
achieved  by  a  jeune  premier^  and  husband,  retains  our  sympathy  — 
there  is  actually  an  interest  apart  as  he  does,  indeed,  on  most  occa- 
frora  any  drollery  in  the  story  of  sions  when  he  is  personally  promi- 
his  childish  life,  the  curious  loneli-  nent  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  by 
ness  and  independence  of  its  intro-  contrast  with  the  superior  excei- 
ductory  chapter,  and  the  pleasant  lence  of  the  story  otherwise  that  the 
reality  of  growing  up  and  youthful  melodramatic  part  of  *  David  Oopper- 
cxpericnce  which  marks  the  boy*s  field'  is  more  repulsive  than  usuaL 
progress  into  manhood.  Miss  Betsy  Steerforth  and  his  mother,  and  the 
Trotwood,  too,  is  an  admil:uble  monstrous  imagination  called  Rosa 
sketch,  the  very  best  of  Dickens's  Dartle,  are  the  nightmare  of  the 
v/omcn ;  and  though  the  touch  of  book,  and  even  the  despair  of  little 
melodrama  in  her  is  quite  unneces-  Emily  and  the  virtuousness  of  Peg- 
sary,  it  is  not  sufficiently  offensive  gotty  are  tiresome.  "Skip  the 
to  demand  any  strong  protest ;  every-  pathos,"  was  the  earnest  injunction 
thing  (let  us  add  as  a  general  axiom)  which  we  lately  heard  addressed  tO' 
that  can  be  skipped,  and  does  not  a  benevolent  reader  who  was  read- 
thrust  itself  into  the  complications  in^  *Copperfield'  aloud.  Perhaps 
of  the  tale,  may  be  forgiven.  The  this  is  too  much  to  say,  but  yet  me 
episode  of  poor  little  foblish  Dora  is  reader  will  find  it  safe  to  pass  over 
both  amusing  and  touching,  though  a  great  deal  of  the  more  touching 
after  the  marriage  the  child-wife  is  portions;  the  strength  of  Dickens 
often  on  the  point  of  growing  tedious,  did  not  lie  there. 
Simple  silliness  is  one  of  the  most  This  is  specially  true  of  the 
difficult  things  in  the  world  to  ma-  short  stories  published  cm  suc- 
nago  at  length,  and  the  author  is  cessive  Ohristma«es,  the  first  of 
prevented  from  adding  anything  to  which  produced  an  effect  which 
make  it  piquant 'by  aU  the  circum-  at  this  distance  we  Qnd  it  very 
stinces  of  the  story,  and  the  human  difficult  to  account  for.  Dickens 
prejudice  which  protects  the  little  was  then  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
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his  fame,  and  everything  that  fell  sonal  rocollections  which  any  mtta- 
from  his  lips  was  eagerly  received  sion  to  a  feeble  or  dying  child  in- 
by  an    admiring  public;    and    the  eritably  recall.     The  episode,  how- 
^  Christmas  Carol,*    the    apotheosis  ever,   must  have  been  a  favourite 
of    turkey  and    plum-pudding,   ad-  with  llie  author,  since  it  remained 
dressed   perhaps    the  widest   audi-  one  of  his  selected  passages  in  his 
once  that  is  capable  of  being  moved  readings  till  the  end  of  his  career. 
by  literature.     The  story  of    how  It  Ls  perhaps  too  early  as  yet  to 
Scrooge  was  converted  from  avarice  decide  which   of   the   later    botdcs 
and  misery  into  the  very  jovialest  are  likely  to  retain  any  permanent 
of     Pickwickian     old     gentlemen,  place  in  English  literature;   nor  do 
moved  us  all  in  those  days  as  if  it  we  recollect  sufflciMitl^  the  order  fat 
had  been  a  new  gospel.     There  was  which  they  were  published  (which« 
nothing  recondite  about  it,  no  finer  by  the  way,  is  not  retained  in  any 
meaning  that  escaped  the  common  printed  list  we  can  lay  our  hands 
eye;      everybody    understood    the  on),   to  say  when  it  was  that  Uie 
moral,  and  perceived  at  a  glance  how  current  slackened,  that  the  indica- 
beneficent  was  the  training  which  tions  of  genius  heg^a  to  grow  less 
prompted  an  old  Skinflint  to  send  frequent,  and  the  creative  impulse 
a  prize  turkey  for  his  poor  clerk's  to    fail.     Our    own    impression   is, 
Christmas  dinner,  and  poke  him  in  that  in  ^  Copperfleld '  lb,  Dickens*8 
the  ribs  and  raise  his  salary  next  genius  culminated,  and  that  eveiT* 
day.     The   *  Christmas    Carol'  was  thing  after  gives  8ympt<nnB  of  m- 
the  beginning  of  the  jQood  of  terrible  cay.      ^  Bleak    House'    and   *  Little 
jovialitv  and    sentimentality  which  Dorrit '  stand  on  a  much  lower  ele- 
since  that  time  has  poured  upon  us  vation,  and   ^Our    Mutual    Frisnd* 
with  every  Christmas,  which  detracts  on  a  humbler  level  stiU.     The  im- 
from  our  gratitude ;  But  its  effect  at  pulse  and  spontaneity  are  gone ;  by 
the  time  of  its  publication  was  ex-  times  a  gleam  of  the  original  eneigT 
traordinary,  and  it  must,   we  pre-  comes  back,  but  as  a  rule  the  w<M 
sume,  have  been  attended  by  good  is  a  manufacture,   bearing    painfol 
practical  results.     It  is  seldom  that  marks  of  tlie  hammer,  and  brooriht 
the  teacher  of  charity  can  lay  hold  into  being  by  an  act  <tf  will,  not'VjT 
upon  so  vast  an  audience ;  and  the  the  spontaneous  movement  of  UfsL 
kmdly  moral  was  perhaps  all  the  Even  the  type  of  character  deterio- 
more  generally  acceptable,   that   it  rates.   The  9mug,  self-consdouSi  pro- 
required  no  great  elevation  of  sen-  f essional  goodness  of  the  heroine  of 
timent   or    spiritual   discrimination.  ^  Bleak    Uouse^'    whidh    it    always 
This,  however,  is  the  onlv  one  of  these  astonishes    her   so    much    to   find 
smaller  productions  which  will  re-  appreciated    and   applauded,    takes 
tain   its  position.    The    succeeding  up  a  great  deal  more  room  than  It 
stones,  though  all  bearing  the  same  has  any  right  to  do,  and  irritates 
good  meaning,  dwindled  by  degrees  and  wearies  ^e  reader.    What  fim 
into  the  maudlin  vein.     *  Scrooge'  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  eariier  Tigonr, 
retains    a  certain  vigour  still,   but  could  have  made  of  Esther  Simuner- 
not   by  right   of   any  vivid   char-  lug's  consciousness,  and  her  weD- 
actcr  or  striking  scene.     Its  interest  feigned  surprise  at  everybody's  good 
is  almost  entirely  forced,  and   its  opinion  of  her  I  but  by  tins  time  be 
power  quite  artificial     Goose  and  is  too  languid  for  such  an  efibrti  and 
stuffing  are  its  most  ethereal  influ-  is  compelled  to  take^  as  it  wers^-  to 
ences ;  and  the  episode  of  Tiny  Tim  a  kind  of  imaginati've  dnm-drinkfi^ 
is  like  the  others  we  have  instanced,  to  rouse  him  i^  in  the  shape  of 
only  touching  because  of  the  per-  spontaneous  combustion  and      "^ 
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horrors.     Little  Miss  FCte,  who  has  OfSoe,  there  set  forth  at  full  length, 

been  crazed  by  the  Court  of  Chan-  and  the  talk  of   the  retainers  and 

eery,  is  a  fantastic  figure,  worthy  of  poor  relations  of  the  Barnacle  and 

a  place  in  the  permanent  collection  Stiltstalking  families,  the  two  states- 

of   oddities  which  this  author  has  men  races,  which  is  a  not  unmean* 

added   to  his  more  important  pic-  ing  though  feeble  e^o  of  the  talk 

tures ;   and  there  is  a  languid  sketch  which    may    be    heard    erery    day 

of  one  of  the  many  prodigals  of  fio-  among  the  decayed  members  of  the 

tion,  with  some  novelty  in  it,  in  the  goyeming  classes, 
person  of    Richard,  who  considers        To    *  Our    Mutual    Friend  *    and 

himself   to  have  saved  the  money  *  The    Tale    of     Two    Cities '    we 

which  he  is  prevented  from  throw-  can    give   no   place    at    alL      The 

ing  away,  and  consequently  throws  latter    might    have    been    written 

it  away  the  second  time,  with  the  by    any   new   author,   so    MtUe  of 

clearest    conscience    and    a   g^itle  Dickens  there  is  in  ii     In  short, 

sense  of  duty.     Perhaps,  however,  we  believe  there  are  at  least  half-a- 

the  only  real  hold  which  this  book  dozen  writers  extant  who  could  have 

ever  had  upon  the  popular  imagi-  produced  a  piece  a  great  deal  more 

nation   was    through    Mrs.    Jellyby  like    the    master,   and    with    much 

and  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  who  belong  to  more  credible  marks  of  authenticity, 

that  class  of  female  philanthropists  *  Edwin  Drood*  has  been  supposed  by    ' 

whom  the  English  public  has  a  cer-  many  a  kind  of  resurrection,  or  at 

tain   savage  delight  in  anliihilating.  least  the  f orerunnto  of  a  resurrection, 

Mrs.  Jellyby's  pleasant  placidity  in  of  his  characteristic  force.     But  we 

the   midst  of    all    the    miseries  of  cannot  say  that  such  is  the  impres- 

her  household,  her  perfect  temper  sion  produced  upon  our  own  mind, 

and  good-humoured  indiff^ence  to  Of  aU  undesirable  things  to  be  de- 

everybody's     sufferings,     are    very  precated  by  an  admirer  of  Dickens, 

much  more  true  and  amusing,  how-  we  should  say  that  the  resurrection 

ever,  than  the  strained  fun  of  Borrio-  of  his  peculiar  style  of  tragedy  would 

boola-gha,  and  it  is  a  phase  of  cha-  be  about  the  greatest — and  this  is 

racter  the  author  is  fond  of.     *  Little  all  which  could  be  hoped  from  the  * 

Dorrit'  is,  again,  a  step  lower  down  opening  of  ^  Edwin  Drood.'    Jasper 

in   the    scale   than   *  Bleak   House.'  did    indeed  give  promise  of    being 

There  is  an  effective  situation,  that  one  of  the  blackest  of  the  impossible 

of  the  Marshalsca  prison,  and  the  scoundrels  who  from  time  to  time 

strange  squaUd  life  of  the  family,  he  has  brought  into  being  for  our 

which  has  no  other  home ;  but  Mr.  gratification  ;    but  Durdles    is   one 

Dorrit  is  but  the  Diddler  develop-  of  the  weakest  ghosts  of  the  past, 

ment  of  Mr.  Dickens's  favourite  char-  and  the  Deputy  a  most  pitiful  sha- 

acter ;  his  grandeur  and  his  meanness  dow  of  those  gamin$  who  were  ever  so 

are  all  gleaned  from  previous  sket-  full  of  life  and  spirit    Tflis  fire^  we 

ches,  and  the  result  is  neither  in-  think,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had 

teresting    nor    agreeable ;     whereas  died  out     Fun  and  high  spirits  are 

the  heroine  is  one  of  those  incon-  perhaps  of  all  otiier  onalities  of  the 

ceivably  and  foolishly  devoted  lit-  mind  the  ones  which  do  rub  out 

tie    persons,     mawkishly    fond    of  most  easily.     We  do  not  doubt  that 

some  disagreeable  relation,  and  de-  Didcens  was  as  strong  as  ever  in 
lighting     in    making    vic^ms    and    constructive  power,  in  pa^os,  and 

sacrifices  of  themselves,  who  r^re*  in  philosophy;  but  then  these  are 
sent  the  highest  type  of  female  char^  precisely  the  points  at  which  our 
acter  to  the  author.  The  b^  thing  understanding  leaves  him.  So  far 
in  the  book  is  the  Cu-cumlocution    as  we  are  ooneemed,  we  could  dis- 
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pense  with  all,  or  almost  all,  he  has  simplj  foolish  ;  but  the  atoiy  of 
done  in  these  particulars.  The  Pip's  horror  at  the  sudden  appftri- 
liigher  fount  of  humour,  from  which,  tion  of  his  benefactor,  the  sense  of 
indeed,  at  the  best  of  times,  he  drew  repulsion  with  which  he  strugglea, 
but  sparingly,  was  dry;  and  even  while  he  tries  to  be  kind  to  him, 
the  abundajit  flood  of  cheerful  wit,  and  his  exertions  to  get  him  free  mi 
and  large,  laughing,  though  superfi-  the  last,  are  boldly  conceited  end 
c.ial,  observation,  had  failed :  never,  well  told.  Had  another  man  done 
wc  think,  has  there  been  a  more  it,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  nevr 
(iistinct  decadence.  But  natural  author  would  have  been  mw^  Ap* 
decadence  is  no  shame  to  any  man :  plauded  for  an  effeotiTe  end  poiwer- 
the  only  thing  that  can  give  it  a  ful  bit  of  work ;  bat  all  that  was 
sting  is  the  desperate  effort  some  characteristic  in  Dickens,  all  that 
men  are  compelled  to  make  to  keep  was  best  in  him,  had  &ded  off  the 
up  lost  fame  and  do  impossible  scene  before  we  received  this  widi 
work  after  the  fiat  has  gone  out  the  applause  which  attends  a  popa- 
against  them.  And  this  Dickens  lar  actor's  best  perfoarmancei  fliW 
was  not  called  upon  to  do.  changed  he  is  from  what  we  have 
There  is  a  gleam,  however,  of  known  him !  we  say  to  each  other, 
departing  energy  in  the  curious  as  we  fling  our  Muqiiets  on  Uie 
book  called  '  Great  Expectations,'  stage :  we  withdraw  behind  the  eur- 
which  is  worth  noticing.  It  is  not  tains  of  our  box  that  he  mar  not  see 
in  the  old  strain,  nor  specially  us,  and  shake  our  heads  as  he  raisea, 
characteristic  of  Dickens,  .but  there  with  tremulous  loudnessL  that  Toiea 
is  a  certain  power  in  the  conception,  which  once  rang  easily  uirough  the 
The  horror  of  the  young  hero,  who  house  without  labour  or  effort 
lias  been  adopted  and  *^  made  a  Poor  old  fellow,  how  he  has  gone  off! 
gentleman  of  "  by  a  convict,  when  we  say — and  applaud  all  the  more. 
ho  finds  out  who  his  benefactor  is —  And  when  we  look  back  upon 
the  strange  wild  love  and  pride  of  the  works  of  Dickens,  they  divide 
the  man  in  the  **  gentleman  whom  themselves  at  once  into  these  two 
he  has  made — ^the  faithfulness  with  classes — the  works  of  his  heydvf 
which,  when  his  loathed  and  feared  and  prime,  and  the  works  of  hu 
patron  is  in  danger,  the  young  fellow  decadence.  The  natural  vigour  of 
holds  by  him  and  schemes  to  save  the  one  contrasts  in  the  most 
him — have  considerable  impressive-  singular  manner  with  the  strafai 
ncss  and  power.  The  book  is  pain-  and  effort  of  the  other ;  and  yet,  if 
ful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  we  examine  into  the  matter,  the 
nothing  could  be  imagined  more  change  is  very  natural  and  ezphuD- 
artificial  and  false  than  the  picture  able.  The  great  source  of  his  pomi- 
of  Miss  Havisham,  the  vindictive  larity  is  the  immense  flow  of  spuita, 
deserted  iirido,  who  has  shut  herself  the  abundant  tide  of  life,  which 
u[)  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  her  runs  through  his  early  works.  He 
di'cssing-room,  where  she  sits  in  her  never  spares  himsqlf  in  this  rsqiecti 
wedding-dress,  which  apparently  l^ut  pours  forth  crowds  of  super- 
has  lasted  all  that  time  too,  with  numeraries  upon  his  stage,  Hke  an 
but  one  shoe  on,  exactly  as  she  was  enterprising  manager  at  Ohristeaas 
when  the  news  of  her  lover's  false-  tim^  sparing  no  expense,  as  it  w«n^ 
hood  reached  her.  This  mad  figure,  and  giving  himself  infinite  tnwbk 
soated  with  a  still  madder  disregard  merely  to  provide  a  rich  aad  varied 
ol  possibility  amid  her  absurd  sur-  back^und  for  lus  prinel|ial  igurea. 
rouudinp:s,  is  neither  tragical,  as  she  He  leaves  upon .  our  minds  an  fan- 
is  meant  to  be,  nor  amusing,  but  pression  of  unbounded  wealth  and 
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illimitable  resources.  We  know  maker,  and  Mr.  Venus,  the  maker  of 
that  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  hnn  skeletons,  could  not  have  existed  in 
to  fill  up  any  vacant  comer  with  the  eariier  and  brighter  period.  They 
a  group;  and  even  'while  the  are  the  ofispring  ol  exaggeration — 
thought  crosses  oiur  mind,  his  strange  evidences  of  the  wild  and 
eye  has  caught  the  vacancy,  and  almost  despairing  attempt  to  keep 
a  half-dozen  of  living  creatures  are  on  a  level  with  himself.  This  ex- 
tossed  in  the  gap  in  the  twink-  treme  strun  and  effort  to  prolong 
ling  of .  an  eye.  This  overflowing  the  prodigality  of  early  work  is  at 
abundance  has  a  wonderful  effect  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
upon  the  public  mind.  A  sense  of  reasons  why  he  never  attains  in  any 
something  like  infinity  grows  upon  solitary  instance  to  the  vigour  and 
us  as  we  see  the  new  forms  appear  originality  of  his  beginning.  It 
out  of  the  void  without  even  a  word^  mi^t  have  been  supposed  that  the 
at  a  glance  from  the  painter's  eye.  very  narrowing  ol  the  sphere  would 
And  then  his  creative  en^gy  was  intensify  the  individtial  conceptions ; 
such  that  a  stream  of  fun  passed  but  Dldcens  would  not  consent  to 
into  the  dulness  along  with  this  narrow  his  sphere^  and  did  not  give 
strain  of  life.  These  new  people  his  powers  fair-pkty.  Thus  ttie  tide 
amused  their  author.  He  dressed'  of  his  genius  fell,  as  the  tide  of  life 
them  in  the  first  fantastic  garb  that  falls.  That  elaboration  which  expe- 
might  come  to  his  hand,  and  set  rience  and  study  make  natural  to  the 
them  free  to  dance  through  their  mature  mind,  struck  at  the  very 
eccentric  circle  as  they  chose.  This  roots  of  his  sueeess,  for  his  success 
immense  energy,  fertility,  and  pleiv  had  never  been  due  to  art  It  had 
tifulness  is,  however,  one  of  the  gifts  been  the  spontaneity,  the  ease  and 
that  can  least  be  warranted  to  last,  freedom,  the  mirrored  life,  versatile 
It  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  life^  and  rich  and  ever  moving  as  life  it- 
and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  self,  though  seldom  more  profound 
survive  beyond  that  period.  When  than  the  surface  picture  which  a 
the  intellectual  pulse  began  to  beat  glass  reflects  and  brightens^  which 
slower,  and  the  tide  of  existence  had  been  his  grand  charm.  The 
to  run  less  full,  this  power  abated,  ^*  thoughts  which  sometimes  lie 
as  was  natural.  Though  there  were  too  deep  for  tears ;"  the  **  richer 
still  as  many  people  on  the  canvas,  colouring"  given  by  the  deep  glance 
these  people  were  but  the  ghosts  of  those  eyes  **  which  have  kept 
of  the  lusty  crowds  of  old;  and  watch  o'er  man's  mortality,'^  did 
even  the  numbers  got  reduced ;  the  not  lie  within  his  range.  There^ 
supers  began  to  be  dismissed ;  and  fore,  as  he  grew  older,  he  waned, 
economy  stole  in  where  prodigality  and  his  power  went  from  his  hands, 
had  once  ruled  the  day.  If  the  For  this  reason,  and  many  other 
reader  will  look  at  the  later  woiks,  reasons  alreadj  indicated,  )|t  appears 
he  will  perceive  at  once  this  lessened  to  us  that  DicJcens's  place  and  fame 
fulness.  When  the  author  himsdl  in  the  future  are  likely  to  shrink 
became  aware  of  it,  the  knowledge  much  from  their  present  proportions. 
roused  him  to  preternatural  exer^  When  all  its  adveotitkms  helps  are 
tions.  The  absurder  oddities  of  gone,  and  he  comes  to  be  judged 
Dickens  are  crowded  into  these  later  simply  on  his  mtrita,  the  importance 
books  in  a  forlorn  attempt  to  make  of  mam  position  will  be  greatly  less- 
extravagance  do  the  work  of  energy.  omI  Perhaps  he  may  even  be  the 
Such  weird  and  grotesque  figures,  victim  of  an  unjust  revulsion  from 
for  instance,   as    the   doll's  dress-  all  the  false  eoMtioQ  and  claptrap 
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sentiment  surrounded  by  which  it  parent;  and  onee,  at  least^  ha  0¥«r- 
has  been  his  unfortunate  fate  to  comes  it  altogether  with  a  bound, 
leave  the  world.  He  has  had  so  as  Wordsworth  is  said  for  one 
much  false  reputation,  that  it  is  wonderful  mament  to  haro  gained 
but  too  possible  his  true  reputation  the  sense  of  smell  «f  which  natm 
may  suffer  temporary  eclipse  by  had  deprired  him;  Imt,  aa  a  mla, 
one  of  those  revenges  which  time  this  absence  of  the  highest  order  of 
brings  about  so  surely.  Unjust  perceptions  limits  his  capacity  for 
depreciation,  however,  is  as  much  producing  the  highest  kind  of  work. 
to  be  avoided  as  the  false  glory  He  cannot  get  above  himaeH  By 
which  so  many  injudicious  ap-  times  he  has  glimpsea  of  a  porcr 
plauses  have  raised  about  his  nama  air,  and  strives  and  atxaina  to  get  into 
He  was  not,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  a  that  better  atmosphere  bat  the 
writer  of  the  highest  moral  ten-  strain  does  but  tighten  the  halter 
dency,  because  the  company  he  about  his  nock,  beyond  the  lenpth  of 
introduces  to  us,  par  prediUetion^  which  he  cannot  ga  The  period  m 
is  not  by  any  means  good  company ;  which  he  is  most  natural  is  the 
and  the  virtue  which  he  makes  a  *  Pickwick'  period,  in  whidi  Ua 
point  <^  recommending  is  very  poor  high  spirits  and  sense  of  power  cany 
and  mawkish  in  its  pretended  ex-  hun  quite  out  of  the  range  of  sym- 
cellcnce.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  pathy,  and  he  laughs  at  eferjhodj 
never  introduces  one  scene,  and  mdiscriminately  with  a  good^u- 
scarccly  a  thought,  which  trans-  moured  and  easy  fnlness  of  laugfatw 
grosses  the  severest  laws  of  modesty ;  which  disarms  all  our  ccnsoreay  and 
and  this,  though  negative,  is  praise  yet  is  essentially  cynical,  though 
of  the  very  highest  description.  His  so  unlike  the  ordmary  conception  of 
weight  is  always  thrown  into  tho  that  word.  But  after  '  Piekwiok,* 
scale  of  goodness ;  nor  does  he  ever  when  the  first  fulness  of  fuunr  had 
lend  a  grace  of  sentiment  to  vice,  been  sobered  by  practioal  knofV* 
or  even  attempt  to  excuse  the  in-  ledge  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
excusable.  Had  he  indulged  in  the  gcrs  of  actual  production,  Dickena's 
propensities  of  the  *  Guy  Livingston'  virtue  develops  with  a  anddeni 
typo  of  novelists,  it  is  impossible  to  and  loftiness  whidi  ia  very 
calculate  the  harm  ho  might  have  able.  It  is  as  if  he  had  surveyed 
done,  or  the  floods  of  debasing  influ-  his  mimic  world,  found  oat  in  it 
ences  he  might  have  poured  forth  the  defidonoj  we  have  marked, 
upon  the  world.  But  in  this  point  and  had  vowed  to  himself  that  he 
even  Mrs. -Gamp  is  as  blameless  as  would  be  moral,  and  would  be  aym- 
Mrs.  Grundy — nay,  infinitely  more  pathetic,  and  that  this  deflcMMjr 
innocent;  for  Mrs.  Grundy's  social  should  bo  seen  no  mora  If  aocn 
heroine  is  seldom  anything  so  re-  was  his  resolution,  he  carried  it  oof 
spcctable  as  the  mother  of  six.  nobly,  there  can  be  no  doabt ;  bat 
Mr.  Dickens's  claims  as  a  humor-  yet  his  morals,  like  idl  his  higher 
ist,  in  the  highest  sense  of  tho  word,  sentiments,  are  artificial ;  they  are 
are  limited,  ciiiefly  by  the  absence  of  even  polemical,  standing  on  tluir 
that  fine  sense  of  moral  excellence,  defence,  calling  heaven  and  earth 
apart  from  all  conventionalities,  to  witness  how  genuine  they  areu 
which  is  like  an  ear  for  music,  an  This  want  of  spontaneoaa  noru  feel- 
unexplainable  gift,  which  no  amount  ing  takes,  at  the  same  time^  the  point 
of  genius  or  understanding  can  confer  out  of  his  satire.  He  ia  riiockad 
upon  a  man  if  nature  has  withheld  it  conventionally  by  social  evil,  bat 
The  want  is  by  times  scarcely  ap-  his  heart  is  not  wrung,  nor  fads  aeoae 
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of  harmony  outraged.     He  is  never  as  to  make  them  great  in  the  perfect- 
bitter  ;  sometimes  he  lashes  himself  ness  of  the  revelation ;  and  here  and 
into  a  rage,  getting  it  np  with  grind-  there  he  cleared  away  the  rubbish 
ing  of  teeth  and  gathering  of  brows  ;  from   some    genial    sunshiny   spots 
but  the  gall  which  is  in  that  man's  where  the  flowers  can  grow.     We 
own  soul  who  is  hurt  and  stung,  may  apply  to  him,  without  doubt, 
and    made    to    bleed    by  wrong,  is  the  surest  test  to  which  the  Maker 
never  visible  in  Dickens.     He  shoots  can  be  subject ;  were  all  his  books 
fiery  darts  at  an  abnse,  because  his  swept   by  some  intellectual    catas- 
attention  has  been  directed  to  it  as  tropbe  out  of  the  world,  there  would 
something  which  ought    to  be  as-  still  exist  in  the  world  some  score 
sailed,  a  fit  object  for  his  artillery ;  at  least  of  people,  with  all  whose 
he  does  not  fall  upon  it  with  sharp  ways  and  sayings  wo  are  more  in- 
disdain    and    loathing,  as  a    thing  *  timately  acquainted  than  with  those 
ruinous  and  pernicious  within.     It  of    our  brothers    and  sisters,   who 
is  the  absence  of  this  warm  moral  would  owe  to  him  their  bemg.  While 
sentiment  which  limits  him  both  as  we  lire,  and  while  our  children  live, 
satirist   and   humorist,  giving    him  Sam^  Weller    and    Dick    Swiveller, 
admission   but  to  the  threshold   of  Mr.   Pecksniff  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  the 
the  highest  circle.     In  both  thes^  Micawbers  and  the  Squeerses,  can 
branches    of     art    his    old    rival,  never  die.     They  are  not  lofty  per- 
Thackeray,    takes    place    infinitely  sonages^  perhaps,  nor  can  they  do 
above    him,    notwithstanding     that  us  much  good  now  that  they  are 
the  common  verdict  of  the  world  m  here.     But  here  they  are,  and  no- 
thcir  day  set  down  Thackeray  as  a  thing  can  destroy  them.     They  are 
cynic  and  sceptic,  with  no  belief  in  more  real  than  we  are  ourselves,  and 
virtue,  and  held  up  Dickens  as  a  kind  will  outlive  and  outlast  us  as  they 
of  apostle  of  human  goodness.     In  have  outlived  theu*  creator.     This  is 
this  point,  as  in  many  others,  distance  the  one  proof  of  genius  which  no 
clears  away  the  mists,  and  makes  critic,  not  the  most  carplDg  or  dis- 
objcets  which  were  confused  and  In-  satisfied,  can  gainsay.     Would  there 
distinct  when   close  at  hand,  clear  had  been  among  them  even  one  soul 
and  apparent  to  the  further  view.  of  higher  pretensions  to  give  dignity 
Yet  with  all  his  limitations  and  to  the  group !  but  such  as  they  are, 
deficiencies    the    genius    of    Dick-  they  are  indestructible  and  beyond 
ens  was  one  of  which  England  has  the    power    of    decay.     These    are 
reason  to  be  proud.     When  he  held  Dickens's  evidences  of  the  reality  of 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  he  never  his  vocation,  and  they  are  such  as 
showed,  it  Ls  true,  anything  heroic,  even  the  devil's  advocate  could  not 
or  of  the  highest  strain  of  virtue  and  assail.    Vain  would   be    the    hand 
nobleness :  but  he  showed  suoh  a  pio-  and  futile  the  attempt  of  the  critic 
turc  of  the  teeming  animated  world  who  strove  to  shut  upon  a  spirit 
as  few  men  have  been  able  to  do-*  thuf  attended  the  doors  of  the  tern- 
he  expounded    and    cleared    to  us  pie  of  fame  I 
some  unseen  comers  of  the  soul,  so 
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UNDER  THE  RbD   CROSS: 
A    NABRATI\'^    OF    nOSPITAL-LIFE   WITH   THE  PRUSSIAHS  IN   FBAKCS. 

PART    IL— CHAPTER  VI. 

CoKBEiL  is  a  much    larger   place  Turning  round,  wo  faced  a  rerr 

than  Lagny ;  the  house!=i,  too,  and  gentlemanly-looking  individual  clotlT- 

shopR,  had  not  hccn  abandoned,  the  ed  in  a  grey  overcoat  with  a  green 

inhabitants  having  had  the  sense  to  collar,  and  the  Johannitor-crose  in 

see  that  it  was  just  as  safe,  and  far  his  button-hole, 

more    profitable,   to    have    soldiers  **  Have  you  been  long  in  CorbeiL 

billeted  on  to  them  (for  which  they  and  do  you  belong  to  a    liospitid 

received  a  fixed  rate  of  payment  from  here  ?"  he  inquired, 

the  commune),  and  to  stend  behind  ^^  No,'*  we    made  answer ;     **  we 

their  counters,  than  to  leave  their  only  arrived  last  night,  and  are  on 

houses  to  be  demolished,  and  wan-  our  way  to  the  head  surgeon  to  ask 

dcr  homeless  in  distant  departments,  for  work." 

When  the  I^russians  arrived,  they  "  Because,*'  he  resumed,  "  I  am 

found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  the   Delegirtor  of    the  FreiwiUigen 

bridge  over  the  Seine  minus  an  arch,  Krankenpflege  here,  and  if  you  will 

so  they  ordered  the  French  authori-  step  into  my  office  close  by,  I  hmve 

ties  to  rebuild  it  at  their  own  ex-  something  to  propose  to  you." 

pense  within   a    given    number  of  Wo  followed  him  in,  and  he,  hav- 

days,  imposing  a  penalty  of   1000  ing  looked  over  our  papers,  asked 

francs    for  every  day  beyond   the  Madame  Schmid  if  she  would  under- 

fixed  term.  take  the  supervision  of  tho  culinary 

Almost  every  other  house  had  a  department  in  a  convalescent   hoe- 

red-cross    flag  over  it — indeed,  we  pital. 

found  that  every  available  establish-  She  told  him  she  had  never  done 

ment,  including  the  theatre,  had  been  such  a  thing  before ;  but  as  she  had 

tumeid  hito  a  lazarethy  and  that  the  a  long  experience  of  what  the  sick 

adjacent  chateaux  (for  Gorbcil,  ow-  and    wounded    required,    and    was 

ing  to  its  picturesque  situation,  was  willing  to  make  herself   useful  in 

a  favourite  summer  resort  of   the  any  way,  she  would  try. 

Parisians),   abandoned  by  the  pro-  I  was  very  glad  he  did  not  ask 

prietors,  had  been  made  into  cither  me;  for  though  I  rather  pride  myself 

schwerkranlcen  or  reconvalescent  spi-  upon  being  able  to  cook  good  honest 

idler  (severely  wounded  and  conva-  English    dishes,    and    oven    some 

lescent  hospitals).  French  entreei^  T  should  have  had 

The    streets  were  crowded  with  to  confess  to  my  ignorance  of  Ger- 

soldiers  and  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  man  *^  messes." 

natives,   and    having  got    the    ad-  ^^  And  you,"  said  the    Delegirler 

dress  of  the  head-surgeon,  Von  Grau-  to  me,  **  as  you  know  French  wcU, 

vogcl,   at   the    Etappcn-Commando,  and  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the 

we  were  hurrying  off  to  report  to  decimal    coinage    and  weight,   will 

him  oiu*  arrival,  and  offer  our  ser-  you    undertake   the    direcfion    and 

vices,  when  we  hoard  a  voice  behind  haushaltung  (housekeeping)  of  two 

us  calling  out —  lazareths  t    This  is    how  the  case 

**  Meine  Damcn !"  (my  ladies !)  stands :  we  have  turned  two   cha- 
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teaux,  lying  close  to  each  other  about  quine  se  m^le  de  rien,  allez  toujours." 

four  miles   out  of    town,   mto  two  *'0h,   don't  mind  him;    he   is    an 

convalescent  hospitals  for  the  sick  artilleryman  who  has  been    lodged 

only — that  is,  for  fever  and  dysen-  here  a  Jong  time:   he  does  not  un- 

tery  patients  who  leave  the  acJiwer-  derstand  one  word  of  French,  nor 

hranJcen   lazareths  to  recruit    their  I  one  word  of  German,  but  we  are 

health    before    returning    to    their  very  good   friends,    and    he    never 

regiments — and  there  is  a  verwalter  bothers,  so  yon  can  speak  freely." 

(intendant)    and    some    Freiwilligen  Mesdames      Picard      and     Louit 

Krankenpflcger ;     but    the    surgeon  made    us    promise    that    whenever 

complains  of  the  way  the  food  is  pleasure  or  business  brought  us  to 

prepared  for  his  patients,  and  the  town,  we  would  go  and  share  their 

hospitals  are  sadly  in  want  of  female  pot-au-fev^  and  so  we  parted. 

influence  to  establish  system,  order,  As  we  made  our  way  through  the 

and  cleanliness ;  will  you  undertake  thronged    market-place,    lined  with 

this  ?"  booths  innumerable,  whom  should  we 

"  Certainly,"     I    answered  ;     "  at  see  but  the  ruffianly  Bavarian,  who 

leasts  I  will  do  my  very  best"  either  did  not  or  pretended  not  to  re- 

"  You    both    seem,"    added    he,  cognise  us.      Madan^e  Schmid  was 

"  to  have  fallen  providentially  from  for  attacking  him  on  the  spot  for 

heaven ;    for    I    have  been  at    my  his    ungentlemanly    behaviour,    but 

wits'  end  for  days  to  find  the  right  I  persuaded  her  Uie  brute  was  not 

sort  of    ladies,    and    this    morning  worth  it,   and    she    desisted, — very 

telegraphed   in  my  despair  to  Ber-  soon,  however,    finding  a  new  vent 

lin  for  some  one ;  so  it  is  all  settled,  for    her  ire  in  the  durection  of    a 

and    to-morrow    the  nerwalter  will  landwehr  man,  who  accosted  me  on 

fetch  you  at  your  lodgings,  and  drive  the    bridge  with    the    remark  that 

you  out  to   the  Chateau  d^  Belle-  my  badge  had  not  the  stempel  on 

garde,  where  I  will  come  and  visit  it     I  was  about    to    draw  out    of 

you    next  day,   and    see    that    you  my  pocket-book    the  stamped  one, 

are    properly    and    comfortably   in-  and  explain  that    I   preferred    not 

stalled."  soiling  it  by  wearing  it  on  my  arm, 

On  leaving  the  Delcgirter's  office  when  Madame  Schmid  stopped  me 

we  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  travel-  short 

ling  companions,   who  had  already  "Don't  take  the  trouble  to  give 

taken     their    places    behind     thwr  him    any  explanation    whatsoever," 

counters,  doing  a  brisk  trade,  and —  said  she ;   "  a  feld-gendarme  is  the 

now  that  the  danger  was  past — were  only  person  who  has  the  authority 

laughing  over  the  adventures  of  the  to  ask  you  any  questions.     As  for 

previous  day.     As  we  were  relating  you,"  turning  to  the  Bavarian^  "you 

to  M.  Louit  the  rencontre  with  the  are  nothing  but  a  gemeiner  commis^ 

insolent  captain,  I  became  aware  of  aoldat  (common  private  soldier),  and 

the  presence  of  a  Prussian  officer  you  had  better  march  oflF  at  once,  or 

sipping  his  coffee  in  the  back  par-  Til  have  you  put  under  arrest  for 

lour.  breach  of  duty. 

"  Oh,   n'y  faites    pas   attention,"  The  man  had  probably  passed  as 

said  M.  Louit ;    "  c'est  un  artilleur  a   "  lord  of  creanon "  until  he  en- 

qui  est  loge  chez  moi  depuis  long-  countered    Madame    Schmid;    but 

temps :  il  ne  comprend  pas  un  mot  what  now  happened  was,   that   he 

de  Fran^ais,  ni  moi  un  mot  d'Alle-  instantly  did  as   he  was  bid,  with- 

raand,   mais  nous  sommes  de    lies  out  uttering  a  word 

bons  amis,   et  c'est  un  bon   enfant  Our  hoists,  M.  and  Madame  Her- 
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bert,  wore  a  newlj-marriod  couple,  mes,  et  payent  oomptaat  poor  tout 
whose  honoTiDOon  had  beon  arrested  ce  qu'ils  boivent  et  nwogeot.** 
in  its  first  quarter  by  the  arriyal  de  ^^  Oh,  for  that  matter^  wa  must 
cei  brigands  de  Pruuiene.  The  bus-  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  al- 
band,  huissier  de  son  itat,  thinking  though  they  soil  and  break  and 
the  occupation  would  bo  short,  ro-  waste  everything,  at  least  thay  re- 
mained at  his  post ;  but,  believing  spect  women,  and  pay  for  eTerything 
in  the  reports  of  the  newspapers^  they  eat  and  drin]£" 
had  send  off  his  young  wife  to  her  ^^And  how  about  your  customen 
mother,   living  in  some    far-distant  here?" 

village,  which    the  Prussians  were  ^^Well,   some  of  them  are  rude 

never  supposed  to  reach.    However,  and  overbearing,  and  swear  and  use 

the  out-of-the-way  district  was  not  bad  language  if  they  don't  get  their 

spared  the  visit  of  the  ubiquitous  meals  punctually,  but  on  the  whole 

Uhlans.        "I    should    have    done  they  behave  very  decently.     Nowfbe 

much  better  to  have  stayed  at  home,'*  captain  who  loft  us  yesterday  had 

said    Madame    Herbert ;    **  f or    my  been  billeted  on  to  us  for  ten  daySi 

husband,  who  had  officers  billet^  but  he  was  always  weU-mannend 

on  to  him,  had  to  hire  a  woman  to  and  eentlemanly,  bought  mil  his  ewn 

cook  and  to  clean  the  house ;  and  and  nis  orderly's  food,  and  hogged 

my  mother  and  I  lived  in  a  constant  us    to    give    him  his  meals  WMi^ 

state  of  terror,  for  wc  were  quite  ever  it  was  most  convenient  to  as; 

alone  in  her  little  house."  the  Prussians   are  muoh  the    best 

^^  And  how  did    the    ^  brigands  '  amongst  them." 

behave  ?"  I  asked.  ^*  Then  all   I  hope    is    that  yen 

^*  The  night  they  arrived,  forty  of  won't  have  a  certain  BaTariaa  oavel- 

them  took  possession  of  our  kitchen :  ry  captain  of  my  aoquaintanoe  qmr^ 

we  sat  trembling  with  fear  in  an  tered  on  to  you "  (and  what  is  mor^ 

upper  room.    Presently  a  non-com-  I  am  tony  I  don't  know  his  nan^ 

missioned    officer    came    up,    and,  or  I  would  print  it  here  in  laige 

knocking  at  our  door,  put  his  head  letters  for  the  benefit  of  the  pwbUel) 

in,    remarking^     *  Nix    avoir    peiir,  Wo  drove  the  next  day  to  ovr  huh 

matamc,'  and  then  disappeared ;  but  pital,  in  the  staff-surgeon's  cbroBoe 

they  made  such  a  dreadful  racket  brougham,    driven    by    a    militanf 

below  that  we  did  not  dare  go  to  coachman,  and  escorted  bj  a  mu- 

bed.      The  following   morning  the  itary  groom,  and  entered  at   ouoo 

corporal  again  appeared,   and    per-  upon  our  functions, 

ceiving  my  photograph  on  the  chim-  The     chateau    was    "  pleoisntjy 

ney,  stalked  across  the  room,  took  situate"  on, the  banks  of  thaSsoHlft 

possession    of    it,    and    putting    it  a   lurge   modem  house,  haTiog  m 

calmly   into    his    pocket   with    the  architectural  beauty,  but  buflt  fsr  a 

words    *  Souf onir,    matame,  merci !'  comfortable  and  roomy  summer  rarf- 

walked  out  again,  and    in    a   few  dence,    and   yet   capable   of   beiqg 

minutes  they  were  all  gone."  thoroughly   wanned  by  two   haft 

**  And  did  they  steal  any  thing  ?"  cnloriferes.       The    drawing -roeaw 

"  No  ;  but  they  cooked  their  on  the  ground  and  first  flooc,  asm- 
food,  and  broke  up  the  chairs  for  bering  seven,  had  been  mada  tola 
fuel,  and  made  a  dreadful  mess."  kranhensaale  ;  the  rooms  on  the  aa» 

^'Oh,   pour  ^a,"  added  the  bus-  cond  floor  distrihuted  amongst  Iht 

band,  ^*  il  faut  otre  juste :  ils  gaspil-  terwalter^  the  pfteger^  and  aoM|iw; 

lent,  salisscnt,  et  cassent  tout,  mais  and    the    offices^    store-rooma,   ana 

aumoins,  il  vous  respectent  ics  fern-  kitchens,  were  build  unf 
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The   confusion,   dirt,   and    disorder  everything  for  their  own    especial 

which  here  met  our  eyes  were  truly  consuaoptiim ;    the    others   strutted 

appalling.  about  in  their  costumes  (red  shirt 

I    must  here  digress  for  a  few  and  grey  trouswrs  stuck  into  high 

minutes  to  explain,  that  when  the  boots),  and  made  their  appearance  at 

war    broke    out,    a    large    number  mealtime;   and  the  patients,   who 

of   young  men  belonging  to   turn'  seined  quite  a  secondary  considera- 

verehis^   and  suchlike — artists,    stu*  tion  in  their  estimation,  were  left  to 

dcnti^,    apothecaries,    barbers,    con-  the  care  of  the  few  oxceptiof^s  which 

fcctioners,    innkeepers,     carpenters,  I  have  mentioned.     That  the  "bad 

and    engineers,   formed    thc^nselyes  hats"  must  be  remored,  if  system 

into    various    corps,    and,    placing  and  order  were  to  be   introduced, 

themselves  under  the  direction  of  a  was  evident;    but   I   foresaw  that 

fixhrer  or  leader,  offered  their  servi-  much  diplomacy    and    mAridgement 

CCS    as    Freiwillige  Krankenpfleger,  would  be  required  to  effect  tiiis  re- 

and  were  distributed  amongst  the  form  ;    for    if    there  is  one    thing 

many    hundred    ambulances,    laza^  that  men  hate  more  than  another,  it 

reths^  and  hospitals  which  sprang  up  is  to  be  "jostled"  out  of  what  Ihey 

in  France  as  the  invasion  advanced,  consid^  dieir  rights  by  the  feebler 

and    the    numberless    engagements  sex. 

kept    filling    them    with    sick    and  Our  verwalter^  Herr  Miiller,  look- 
wounded,  ed  like  anything  but  what  he  was — 

Manj'    members    of    these   corps  a  Prussian, — ^young^  tall,  and  yefy 

were    not    only    invaluable  on  the  thin^  his  h^  and  eyes  as  black  as  a 

battle-fields,   but  of    great  help  in  Spaniard's,  his  features  very  regular, 

the  hospitals,   and   these    deserved  and  his  complexion  colourless  ;    a 

well   of   their  country;   but  many,  nervous  delicate  constitution,  upon 

again,  gave  far  more  trouble  than  whom  the  hard  work  he  had  chosen 

their  occasional  services  wereVorth  to   undertake,    and    the    occasional 

— looked  upon  their   mission  as  a  "passage  of  arms"  with  the  Frei- 

tour  of  pleasure,  which  would  end  w&ligen,  had  evidently  told. 

in   a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris —  When  he  had  assigned  to  my  com- 

and  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  panion  her  duties  and  responsibili- 

To  these  worthless  members  our  ties  in  the  -lower  regions,  and  con- 
Freiwilligen,  alas !  belonged,  with  signed  to  us  the  kejrs  of  the  store- 
very  few  exceptions.  They  had  di-  rooms,  he  thus  eiUightened  me  as  to 
vided  the  work  of  the  establishment  my  own  work: — 
amongst  themselves,  according  to  "Every  morning  the  meat  and 
their  several  tastes:  thus,  one  un-  bread  required  for  the  hospital  is 
dertook  the  kitchen,  another  the  brought  from  the  village  ;-^you  will 
stables,  a  third  the  marketing,  a  see  that  it  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
fourth  the  store-rooms  and  cdlar.  fairly  weighed,  and  give  ft  receipt 
and  the  others  were  "  supposed  in  French,  keeping  copies  of  the 
to  be  required  to  look  after  the  same  in*  German  for  the  books :  you 
patients.  irill  also  receive  and  note  down  all 

The    cTiefy    who    had    two   hired  other  provisions,  such  as  groceries, 

Frenchwomen    under    him,    passed  vegetables,  salt^  meat&  floor,  and 

his  mornings  riding  the  tenpalter'i  the  wine  brought!  for  -tt^e  patients, 

horses,  and  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  whom  you  will  distribute  the  lat- 

with  his  jack-boots  and  spurs  on,  ter  according  to  instructionB  received 

only   to  eat  his  moals*     The  store  from    the    staff*8ai]|seon :    you    will 

and  cellar  keepers  chose  the  best  of  twice  a-day  have  to  carve  the  por- 
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which  mufit  have  become  gigantic  fled ;  the  ladies  and  childrai  to  Bel- 

during  the  war ;  and  there  being  a  gium,  and  U  Patron  to  Paris,  iHwre 

like  ^lure  in  the  arrival  of   news-  he  is  shut  up  now.     Ho  thoiq^  M 

papers,   I  remained  in  utter  ignor-  we  all  did,  it  would  oolj  last  tteve 

ance  of  passing  oyents,  though  the  weeks,  and  now  it  is  tmree  montlu* 

distinct  booming  of  the  guns  proved  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  awsj 

that    the    bombardment    was    still  all  the  gardeners  and  labourerSi  fcr 

doing  its  murderous  work.  there  was  neither  walk  nor  psj; 

One  sunny  afternoon  I  contrived  and,    good    haaTens!    wlure    m  it 

to  get  out  for  an  hour,  and  got  hold  all  going  to  end  ^— for  wheatho^dage 

of  the  gardener,  from  whom  I  glean-  is  raised  and   the  IVussiaui  gon^ 

ed  information  respecting  the  pro-  the  real  miseries  omoanoa  will  S^^i  * 

prietor  of  our  chateau — ^f or  the  park  with  civil  war !"     I  IHilo   tiMNqihl 

and  gardens,  though  sadly  neglected  then  how  tme  his  propheoj  wodM 

now,   had  evidently  been  laid  out  turn  out 

with  much  taste,  and  in  imitation        **  And  as  no  one  wis  lift  in  chsige 

of   an  English  country-place;  also  of  this  chateau,  I  prssume  M.  Pemw  ^ 

the  long    lino    of   green   and   hot  took  with  him  his  serrants  T* 
houses  showed  that  floriculture  was        '*  Yes,  his    French  cook  and  a  * 

a  favourite  occupation.  valet,  seven  horses  and  a  cow." 

Nor  was  I  wrong  in  -my  con jeo-        ^*  Well,  they  won't  be  starved  col 

tures,  for  the  proprietor.   Monsieur  — that's  a  comfort  1*' 
Perricr,  was  a  wealthy  man,  a  mem-       No  matter  how  nnbiasicd  in  0|nii> 

ber  of  the  Imperialist  Government,  ion  and  impartial  in  indgmMit  out 

and  an    ^  Anglo  -  mane"    into  the  tries  to  be,  I  don't  ifamk  aaj  ona  is 

bargain ;  his  household  was  Englisli,  free  from  tiie  weakness  of  having 

from  the  butler  to  the  groom,  and  favourites,  and  thns  it  was  that  aoois 

his  children  had  an  English  govcr-  of  our  patients  were  to  ma  objaols 

ncss.     Of  this  latter  fact  I  had  been  of  special  interest  and  care.    It  was 

long  aware ;  for  in  my  sitting-room,  not  only  the  gratitodo  and  pleaaors 

which  evidently  had  been  occupied  which  beamed  in  thehr  evoai  whsn- 

by  some  '*  Mcos "  of  the  family,  I  ever  J  appeared  for  tiie  cusfxibulisa 

found  various  copy-books  scribbled  of  cigjirs,  or  **  titbits,"  in  the  ahna 

over  in  more  or   less  grammatical  of  an  extra  cup  of  aftemboa  osnss 

English,  and  corrected  by  an  uncom-  and    biscuits    iriiieh   gratified    Wf 

promisingly  Anglo-Saxon  '*  scratch."  vanity,  but  the  refinsmeat  and  ifr 

^*  Ah  I  if  you  could  have  seen  the  telligence   displayed   in   their 

park   and    gardens,    Mademoiselle,"  versation,   when  I  went  to 

said  the  gardener,  *'comme  c'etait  friendly  *^chat"  by  their  Im 

tcnu  I    I  had  fifteen  men  under  me ;  which  made  me  like  them — and  yet 

the  lawns  were  like  velvet,   and  I  discipline  forbade  familiarity,     (am 

would  have  defied  you  to  pick  up  a  of  their  chief  amusements  was  caid- 

dcad  leaf  anywhere.     And  the  serves  playing  ;   but  no  matter  how  inter* 

always  full  of  exotics  and  ferns —  ested  they  misht  be  in  the  fgua%  I 

now  I    have    no   more  coals,  and  never  passed  uiroo^  the  wardi 

cannot  heat  them ;  cela  me  fend  le  they  did  not  instantly  ramova 

coeur  de  voir  moorir  de  froid,  ces  pipes  or  cigars  from  their  Vtp^ 

pauvrcs  plantes  1"  stand  at  ^  attention,"  nnleaa  beekon 

*'  And  what  has   become  of  the  ed  by  me  to  remain  ~^ 

Pernor  family  f "  was  one  Saal  ^a  7),  however, 

*^  Helas !  toild  le  malheur,  they  pied  by  a  rough  set  of 

did  as  almost  every  one  elso--they  and  an  uncouth 
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ant^  which  I  rarely  entered ;  the  a  few  hours  the  train  was  in  motion 
inmates  had  heen  often  severely  re-  again  (the  wounded  and  prisoners 
primanded  by  the  staff-surgeon  for  haying  been  cared  for  and  fed),  and 
wilful  damaging  of  trees  and  shrubs,  henceforth  the  whole  line  to  the 
Herr  Miiller  continuing  to  be  next  station  was  guarded  by  senti- 
arheitsunfdhig  ( incapable  of  duty),  nels  day  and  night. 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  drive  Our  military  doctor,  who  always 
into  Corbeil  about  once  a-week  on  tasted  the  food  himself  before  it 
hospital  business  with  Dr  Meyer;  was  served  out  to  the  patients, 
and  although  he  would  only  give  me  expressed  himself  highly  gratified 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  I  con-  with  the  reform  worited  by  Ma- 
trived  occasionally  to  get  in  a  hasty  dame  Schmid.  Indeed,  I  could 
visit  to  our  friends,  and  glean  some  not  help  observing  how  some  men, 
news -of  the  sorties  from  Paris.  who    had    just    come    out    of    the 

One  evening,  as  we  returned  rather  typhus  hospitals,  and  arrived  pale, 
late  from  town,  I  observed  an  un-  wan,  and  hardly  able  to  crawL 
usual  commotion  around  our  house,  while  others'  complexions  showed 
The  line  of  railway  from  Paris  to  signs  of  very  recent  small-pox,  soon 
Orleans  cut  the  park  in  two  passing  became  strong  and  healthy ;  and 
close  to  the  building ;  a  train  was  the  drafting  of  men,  well  enough  to 
now  stationary  before  it,  the  engine  return  to  tibeir  regiments,  occurred 
hissing  angrily  in  the  dark,  and  all  much  more  frequently  than  at  first 
the  inmates  of  the  establishment.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the 
including  the  patients,  who  had  covered  waggons  which  brought 
rushed  out  of  the  wards  to  see  what  fresh  convalescents  were  used  to 
was  going  on,  were  huddling  round  convey  those  who  left  part  of  their 
the  engine-driver  and  stoker  asking  way,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
questions.  exposed   to   cold,  or  to  a  fatiguing 

What  had  happened  ?  march   at   once.      It    occurred   one 

A  malicious  but  invisible  hand  day  that  the  arrival  of  the  waggons 
had  taken  a  long  heavy  bar  of  iron  having  been  announced  for  a  certain 
(probably  from  the  neighbouring  hour,  a  draft  of  twenty-two  men, 
iron-foundry),  and  placed  it  across  who  were  to  leave  with  them,  re- 
thc  rails,  just  before  a  train  laden  ceived  orders  to  prepare  for  the 
with  wounded  and  French  prison-  journey,  and  came  to  me  to  get 
ers  was  to  pass.  such   articles   of    underclothing   as 

Luckily  the  engine-driver,  who  they  were  in  want  of  (and  of  which 
knew  the  propensity  of  French  we  kept  a  store),  such  as  socks, 
peasants  for  thus  proving  their  drawers,  woolen  shirts  and  jackets ; 
*'  patriotism,"  and  was  always  on  also  to  have  their  bread-bags  filled, 
the  look-out  for  "  rocks  ahead,"  was  their  fetd-flatehen  replenished  with 
going  at  slow  speed,  and  perceived  wine  or  brandr,  and  (the  favourites 
the  dark  object  across  the  lines  just  especially)  their  pockets  stuffed  with 
in  time  to  put  on  the  break,  and  the  cigars,  tobacco,  lump-sugar,  and 
train  had  only  been  thrown  off  the  toasted  coffee-beans.  But  some 
rails  for  a  few  yards.  Who  was  the  delay  occurred,  the  waggons  did 
culprit?  Nobody  had  been  seen;  not  arrive,  and  the  departure  had 
no  one  could  tell.  There  were  no  to  be  postponed  for  several  days, 
bones  broken,  and  no  damaee  done.  That  night,  as  I  was  descending  to 
or  the  commune  would  have  to  the  lower  regions  to  see  that  all  the 
pay  a'heavy  fine.  lights  were  extinguished,  I  met  one 

Every  one  turned  out  to  help ;  in    of  the  soldiers  in  g|;i08t-like  attire 
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standing  irresolute  on  the  stairs ;  ho  no  cigars  for  three  days ;  and  when 
looked  deathly  pale,  and  quite  un-  they  do  leave,  you  may  fill  their 
conscious  as  to  his  whereabouts.  I  flasks — ^with  watpr." 
took  no  notice,  and  continued  going  The  culprits  belonged  to  Ssal 
down.  When  I  came  up  again,  ipy  No.  7,  and  were  dealt  with  accord- 
friend  was  still  standing  on  the  inglv. 
same  step.  The  Deledrtcr'B  visits  of  inapac- 

**  What  do  you  want,  my  good  tion  had  no  fixed  period,and  it  was  a 

fellow  ?"    No  answer.  subject  of  gratification  to  our  amour 

^^  Do  you  feel  ill  f '  Same  prapre  that .  he  always  expressed 
silence.  Was  ho  walking  in  his  himself  so  satisfied  with  our  estab- 
sleep?  It  looked  rather  like  it;  lishment  and  called  it  his  '* model 
so  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  hospital*'  Madame  Sdmiid  well  de- 
leading  him  up  to  the  landing  (he  served  the  praises  lavished  apoo  the 
followed  passively),  t  faced  him  lower  regions  under  her  charge, 
down  the  passage  which  led  to  his  for  they  were,  indeed,  a  marvel  of 
ward,  and  said —  cleanliness  and  order.  The  two  mili- 

"There,    now,  go    back   to  your  tary    cooks    were  capital    fdlowi^ 

room ;"  but  the  man  did  not  stir.  though  they  sometimes  tried  their 

"  Do  you  want  the  doctor  f  *  Still  che/esse'a  temper.  Indeed  the  char- 
no  reply.  woman   remarked   to   me   once : — 

Night  watches  seemed  to  me  like  "  G*est  une  excellonto  f emmei  mals 

policemen,     never    at  hand    when  elle  s'omporte  comme  one  soupe  an 

most  wanted;    therefore  I  knocked  kit!" 

at  the  surgeon's  door,  and,  inform-  On  Sunday  afternoons  a  military 
ing  him  of  what  had  occurred,  went  chaplain  (one  of  the  most  eloquent 
my  ways  up-stairs  to  Herr  Muller,  men  it  has  been  my  good  fortane 
who  was  very  restless  and  feverish,  to  hear)  performed  divine  service 
and  with  whom  I  sat  up  part  of  in  the  largest  ward.  The  service 
the  night,  without  hearing  anything  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  con- 
more  of  the  nocturnal  wanderer.  sisted  of    a  hymn  sung  veiy  co^ 

The    following    morning   I    was  roctly    without   accompaniment^  an 

sent  for  by  Dr.  Meyer.  extempore  prayer,  ana  sermon   to 

''  You  distributed  brandy  amongst  suit    the    occasion.     The    patients 

the  twenty-two   men  who  were  to  from  the  hospital  at  Chateau  Bror- 

have  left  last  evening  ?"   he  asked,  dres  came  over,  and  all  attended  ue 

^     "  Yes,  Herr  Stabsarzt,  according  service  indiscriminately,  both  Gath- 

to  your  instructions."  olics  and  Protestants.     Those  who 

**  True,  but  I  did  not  contemplate  were  not  strong  enough  to  do  other* 

what  has  resulted;   it  appears  that  wise  sat  on  their  beds;  the  otfaen 

several  of  the  men  ompti<^  the  con-  stood  in  a  compact  circle  round  the 

tents  of  their  feld-flaeclien  yostcr-  table  in  the  centre  of    the  room, 

day  evening,  and  made  themselves  where  the  chaplain  plaeed  his  Biblsy 

intoxicated.     The  man  you  met  last  the  only  book  he  referred  ta   •  It 

night  was  not  walking  in  his  sleep,  was   touching  to  see  the  rapt    at- 

but  was  in  a  state  of  idiotic  drunk-  tention  of  all  these  men,  with  tiieir 

enncss ;  in  fact,  ho  has  made  him-  hands  crossed  and  their  eyes  riveto^ 

self  so  ill,  that  he  will  have  to  keep  on  the  ground. 

to  his  bed  for  a  week  at  least ;  but  On  one  occasion,  foremost  amonnt 

the  others  must  be  punished."  them  stoop  a  fine  tall  Uhlan,  lAo 

"How?"  had    arrived  lately,  and  was    stQl 

"They  arc  to  have  no  wine  and  very  pale  and  dehcate-looking^  |0W- 
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ing  to  a  severe  attack  of  typhus  and  sued  was  described  to  me  by  Ma- 

dy  sen  try.      As  the  chaplain   dilat-  dame  Louit,  who  lived  close  by,  as 

ed  upon  the  gratitude  which  they  horrible:  the  sick,  urged  by  the  fear 

ought  all  to  feel,  not  only  for  the  of  being  burnt  alive,  rushmg  wildly 

success  which  it  had   pleased  God  out  into  the  street — ^the  screams  of 

to  give  their  armies,   but    for  His  the  wounded,  who  were  not  able  to 

especial  blessing  which  had   spared  stir — ^the  roaring  of  the  flames,  and 

them  the  cruel  end  of  so  many  of  cracking    of    timber,    would    have 

their  comrades,  and  expressed  the  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 

hope  that  an  armistice  and  a  peace  bravest.     Yet  all  was  so  promptly 

would  soon  be  concluded,  whereby  and  well  managed  that  not  one  life 

they  would    be  able   to  return  to  was  lost;  and  as  the  last  wounded 

their  Yaterland  and  their  families —  man  was  carried  out  in  a  blanket, 

many  a  subdued  sob  was  heard.  the  stage  gave  way  completely,  and 

As   I    looked    up  to  watch    the  in  a  few  moments  the  wooden  build- 

scene,  so  simple  and  yet  so  impos-  ing  was    a    black    smoking   mass. 

ing,  1  observed  the  tall  Uhlan  get-  Some  one  had  even  had   the  pre- 

ting  gradually  whiter,  and  the  blue  sence  of  mind  to  think  of  saving 

rings   under  his  eyes  darker;   in  a  the  eaisse;  but  all  the  beds,  linen, 

moment  more  he  staggered  forward,  instruments,   and  medicaments  Ij^d 

and,  by  the  help  of  two  hranken-  been  destroyed. 

ffleger  who  were  present,  was  led  in-  Some  people   declared    that    the 

to  the  next  ward.     By  the  time  I  had  chauffeur  had  expressly  overheated 

reached  his    bedside  with  a  basin  the  fumaco  out  of  spite,  because  he 

of  ice  and  cloths  for  his  head,  he  had  been   severely  handled  by  the 

had   quite  swooned  away  and   lost  surgeon ;  but  many,  like  me,  were  of 

all  consciousness ;  the  eloquence  of  opinion  that  it  had  rather  been  done 

the  chaplain  and  the  mention  of  his  pa/r  surcroit    de    eele^   wishing    to 

lieimath  had    been   too    much    for  make  up  for  lost  time — ^for  surely 

him — and  yet  he  was  one  of  those  none  but  a  fiend  would  take  sucn 

Uhlans  of  whom  it  had  been  said,  means  to  vindicate  himself.     This 

"  qu'il  n'y  avait  ricn  de  sacre  pour  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  his 

ces  gens  la  1"  judges  when  the  trial  came  on,  and 

The  number  of  our  patients,  the  Frenchman  was  acquitted  of  all 
which  had  diminished  to  an  aver-  evil  intentions. 
age  of  fifty,  was  suddenly  increased  There  is  nothing  like  a  catastrophe 
one  week  owing  to  the  laeareth  in  to  make  one  specially  prudent  and 
the  theatre  at  Corbeil  having  been  mindful  of  accidents:  this  coiifla- 
burnt  down.  The  pit  and  stage,  gration  immediately  suggested  to 
which  were  lined  with  beds,  were  me  the  necessity  of  having  all  the 
warmed  by  a  calorifere  built  for  the  chimneys  swept  in  our  establish- 
purpose,  and  this  was  managed  ment,  lor  I  had' ascertained  that  it 
by  a  Frenchman.  One  mommg  had  not  been  done  since  the  winter 
the  surgeon,  finding  the  chauffeur  began,  and  I  knew  that  roaring* fires 
had  arrived  much  later  than  was  had  been  kept  t^  constantly. 
his  wont,  and  that  the  patients  The  fumisie^  from  a  village  a 
were  complaining  of  the  cold,  se-  few  miles  distant,  was  sent  for,  and 
vcrely  reprimanded  the  culprit  for  came  with  the  indispensable  little 
his  inattention  ;  in  less  than  an  hour  Savoyards  (there  must  be  very  few 
the  building  was  discovered  to  be  Savoyards  left  on  their  native  soil, 
on  fire,  the  calorifere  having  been  for  they  seem  to  be  all  chimney- 
overheated.     The  scene  which   en-  sweeps  and  organ-grinders  abroad). 
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The  littlo  imps,  as  they  descended  dows  open :  the  fumhte  does  not 
from  their  dusky  regions,  reported  appear;  Madame  Schmid  and  her 
that  it  was  high  time  the  operation  acolytes  have  *  struck;'  and  if  some- 
was  performed,  especially  in  the  thing  is  not  done  at.  once,  the  pa- 
uppcr  stories.  But  the  following  ticnts  will  not  get  any  supper." 
day  it  was  found  impossible  to  use*  "Go,**  replied  the  sureeon,  ''and 
the  kitchen-range:  theflue  had  many  tell  two  of  the  soldiers  below,  who 
angles  before  it  reached  the  outer  are  sawing  wood,  to  put  on  their 
world,  and  in  cleaning  it  out,  the  soot  imif onns,  take  their  guns,  and  fetch 
had  evidently  acciunulated  in  one  the  fellow  down  instantly." 
comer,  and  thus  the  smoke,  not  find-  In  less  than  an  hour  the  prisoner 
ing  suificient  exit,  returned  and  filled  appeared  between  his  two  guards, 
r.U  the  kitchen  and  offices  to  suflfb-  looking  very  much  frightened,  and 
cation.  The  fumUte  was  again  the  two  littlo  sweeps*  faces  behind 
sent  for,  but  did  not  come.  On  the  him  were  almost  white  with  terror. 
morrow  the  surgeon  complained  the  As  they  entered  the  kitchen  the 
food  was  smoked  —no  wonder  I  soldiers  remained  on  guard  at  the 
Another  messenger  was  despatched  door,  until  not  only  the  flue  was 
for  the  unwilling  sweep,  who  pro-  taken  to  pieces,  cleaned  out,  and 
misod  immediate  attendance,  but  remounted,  but  until  the  fire  had 
with  no  better  result.  At  last  I  been  lit  in  the  range,  and  found  to 
went  to  the  surgeon  : — "  The  posi-  draw  perfectlv ;  then  they  accom- 
lion  below  is  untenable,*^  said  I;  panied  the  culprits  to  the  gate  and 
'^  wc  are  obliged  to  keep  the  win-  released  them. 

CnAPTEB  vin. 

When  the  armistice  was  declared,  the  politics  of  that  ^^fcihlau    hop/ 

and  the  entrance  of    the    German  (sly-fiead)  Bismark." 
troops  into  the  forts  made  known,        As  I  now  received  my  Engdish 

it  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  papers  regularly,  they  would  ail  Ho^ 

the  '  inmates    of    Bellegarda      The  eagerly  around  me  to  hear  the  traas- 

Landwchr    men    already  began  to  lation  of  some  good  and  impartial 

look  forward  to  going  back  to  their  "  leader  **   in  the   '  Pall  Mall ;'   and 

wives  and   children;   those  of  the  the 'Graphic*  was  a  great  source  of 

regular  army  had  been  sorely  tried  amusement  to    them — ^Mr.   Sydnqf 

by  hard  fighting  and  sickness,  and  HalPs  bold  sketches  of  the  incidents 

contemplated  with  joy  the  return  to  of  the  war  being  greatly  appreciated. 
their    Vaterland;    and  the  doctors       There  was    a   littlo   oark-haired 

and    hranJcenpfleger    had    had    six  Bavarian,  by  name  Frick,  who  had 

months    of    very  h^rd  work,    and  a  beloved  enmarade  in  a  hhnd  PHib* 

were  not  sorry  that  their  labours  sian,  and  who  never  seemed  to  enjoy 

were  going  to  cease.  anything  without  he  shared  his  do» 

That  peace  would  ultimately  be  light.      As    he  saw  me  enter   the 

made,   without  any  more  fighting,  ward  with    the    'Graphic'    in  my 

was  fully  expected.    The  patients,  hand,  ho  would  rush  to  the  bottom 

who    were   very   fond    of    talking  of  the  stairs,  and  sing  out  to  tii^ 

])olitics,  were  always   very  anxious  young  one  above,  "Kloana,  komm 

to  know  what  opinion  the  foreign  gcschwind  runna,  nnd  be^ocht  d^ 

press  had    of    the    Franco-German  .  schdne    Bilder;**    which    in    AoeA- 

war,  and  what  they  dared  say  about  deuttch  meant, — ^  Uttle  ODe, 
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down    quickly,    and    look    at    tho  gan  to  bring  bad  or  inferior  meat ; 

beautiful  engravings  I"  and  the  baker  would  suddenly  stop 

When  the  time  came  for  these  his  supply  for  a  day  or  two  without 
two  inseparables  to  be  parted,  it  giving  any  reason,  save  that  now  he 
was  truly  touching.  They  fell  upon  could  sell  it  elsewhere,  or  send  it  to 
each  other's  necks,  and  cried  like  Paris.  Our  staflT-surgeon,  however, 
women ;  and  for  days  after  Frick  did  not  allow  these  defaults  to  con- 
had  left,  we  could  with  difficulty  tinue,  and  threatened  military  inter- 
persuade  his  friend  to  eat  ference,   armistice  or  no  armistice. 

I  was  sent  for  one  morning  to  the  So  the  Frenchmen  thought    better 

staff-surgeon's  sanctum,  and  when  I  of  it,  and  mended  their  ways. 

entered,  found  him  studying  a  huge  M.  Lefort,   the  butcher,   thought 

and  detailed  map  of  a  small  portion  himself,  like  all  his  class,  ^^  tr^s  fort 

of  France.  sur  la  politique,"  and  never  lost  an 

"  Friiulein,"  quoth  he,," I  propose,  opportunity  of  giving  his  views  of 
now  that  our  patients  are  getting  on  the  "  situation."  When  I  remarked 
so  nicely,  and  that  my  assistant-  upon  how  distinctly  the  bombard- 
surgeon  from  Bruy^res  can  look  ment  was  heard  from  Bellegarde,  he 
after  them  in  my  absence,  to  give  would  *say,  **Toutcela  *ce  irest  rien, 
myself  a  day  or  two's  leave,  paying  voyez-vous  ;  cela  coQte  un  ardent  fou 
a  visit  to  Versailles  and  some  of  the  aux  Prussiens,  et  cela  ne  fait  aucun 
batteries  around  Paris.  As  you  mal  a  nos  forts.  Ah !  Trochu  c'est 
have  letters  for  headquarters,  would  T  homme  du  peuple,  et  il  ne  les 
you  not  like  to  accompany  me.  cedera  jamais.       "  Oh.  that  is  noth- 

*'()f  all  things,  Herr  Stabsarzt,  I  ingi  it  cost  the  Prussians  a  heap  of 

should  enjoy  it  immensely ;  but  can  money,   and  does  not  damage  our 

I  get  two  days'  leave  also  ?"  forts  a  bit     Ah !  Trochu  is  the  man 

''Well,  Herr  Mi'iUer  is  getting  on  of   the  people,   and    he  will  never 

much  better,  and  I  think  that  in  a  surrender!" 

few  (lays  you  can  be  spared.  See,  After  the  armistice  had  been  de- 
hor e  is  the  map,  and  our  route  dis-  clared,  and  the  fortti  (almost  knocked 
tinctly  marked :  my  little  Gl^rman  to  pieces)  had  surrendered  to  the 
horses  will  manage  the  journey  very  Germans,  M.  Lefort  was  nowise  sub- 
easily  in  two  days,  and  it  will  give  dued  by  the  fact,  but  explained  it 
mo  great  pleasure  to  escort  you."  by,  "  Vendue  !  i/rahie!  c^eat  cet  ani- 

I    thanked    tho  kind  old    gentle-  mal  de  Trochu  qui  a  tout  vendu  d 

man,  and  went  on  my  way  rejoic-  Guillaume;   the  forts  are  nothing, 

ing,  but  that  week  passed  and  the  it  is  in  the    town  itself    that  the 

next,  Herr  Miillerdid  not  get  strong-  Prussians  will  never  dare  to  enter, 

er,  and  the  Versailles  plan  seemed  for  not  one  of  them  would  come  out 

to  vanish  from  the  horizon  of  pos-  alive!" 

sibility.     Ever  since    the   armistice  Amongst    the    Prussian    soldiers 

had  been  declared,  it  seemed  a  sig-  whose  duty  it  was  to  saw  wood  and 

nal  for  the  French  about  us  to  brag,  carry  water  was  a  Pole,  by  name 

and    to  defy  regulations  and   con-  Jetzoreck,  a  quiet,  taciturn,  sedate 

tracts.     Before,  they  had  been  hum-  young    Landwehr    man,   who   was 

ble    and    cringing  enough — indeed,  looked  upon  as  the  steadiest   and 

some  of  them  had  filled  their  coffers  most  hardworking  of  the  lot ;  what 

meanwhile ;   but  now  our  butcher,  was  my  astonishment,  therefore,  one 

who  had  delivered  daily  an  average  of  evening  to  hear  high  words  between 

a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  meat,  him  and  Madame  Schmid,  and  on 

at  a  franc  and  a  half  per  pound,  be-  descending  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
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the  tumult,  to  find  tho  Pole  (vrho  had  "  The  tall,  fair  man,  with  the  blue 
had  half  a  day^s  leaTc)  in  a  hopeless  '  coat    and  white   facings,  and    the 

state  of  drunkenness.     Now  he  had  young  Bayaritin  with  the  scar  under 

often  earned  from  me,  by  his  good  his  eye." 

behaviour,  and  little  services,  such  Two  of    my  fayourites,   one    of 

as  carrying  wood  up  to  my  room,  an  them   my  Uhlan  I     I  followed  the 

extra  glass  of  schnaps,  or  an  extra  gardener  to  see  what  mischief   had 

good  cigar,  and  I  flattered  myself  been  done,  and  then  with  a  heary 

that  a  soft  word  would  turn  away  heart  proceeded  to  find  the  two  men. 

wrath ;    but  I  was  mistaken,   and  As  I    entered  the  ward,    I  first 

finding  that  no  persuasion  availed,  called  the  zimmer-ecmma'ndant :  he 

he  had  to  be  led  away  by  two  of  had  not  heard  anything  about  it ;  but 

his  comrades  and  put  to  bed.  would  I  interrogate  the  men  myself  ? 

On  the  morrow  there  was  a  gentle  **  One  of  you  have  damaged  one  of 

tap  at  my  door,  and  Jetzoreck  ap-  the  ponds,  and  caused  all  the  water 

peared  pale  and  contrite.  to  run  off,"  I  said ;  **  it  is  a  wilful 

"  Oh,  FrSulein,"  paid  he,  "  I  am  spoiling  of  property  which  does  not 

going  to  be  put  under  arrest  for  belong  to  you,  and  you  ought  to  be 

three  days,  but  I  wanted  to  come  ashamed    to  give  the    French    the 

first  and  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  right  to  complain  of  your  Vandalism, 

my  rudeness  last  night."  even  in  tho  last  days  of  your  inya- 

"But    how  comes  it,"   I  asked,  sion  ;  who  of  you  did  it  f  Tho  men 

^*  that  you,  of  all  others,  could  have  looked    at  each  other,   the    Uhlan 

got  intoxicated  V"  turned  a  shade  paler,  but  no  one 

"  Well,"    he  answered,    twisting  spoke, 

his  cap  around  in  his  fingers,  and  "Was  it  you?"  I  asked  the  Bar 

looking  ruefully  at  his   toes,  "the  varian. 

fact  is,  when  I  went  to  town  yester-  "  Nein,   FrSulein,"  in  a  very  de- 
day  morning,  I  found  a  letter  from  cided  voice ; — ^then  to  the  Uhlan : 
my  wife  announcing  the  birth  of  a  "  Was  it  you  ?" 
fifth  child,  so  I  went  to  the  wine-  "  Nein,  FJraulein !" 
shop  end  had  a  bottle  of  schnaps. "|  "Think  again,"  T  added;     "von 

"  Well,   I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  were  both  seen  near  the  pond  whQe 

Jetzoreck,  and  I  hope  neither  case  the  water  was  running  out." 

will  happen  again  ;"  but  I  did  not  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Uhlan,  "  Kraft 

inquire  if  joy  or  despair  had  driven  and  I  were  both  up  there  this  mom- 

this  young  father  of  a  family  to  the  ing,   but  tho  mischief  was  already 

companionship  of  the  bottle !  done ;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 

Within  a  few  days  we  had  an-  as  a  soldier  that  we  did  not  do  It.*' 

other  culprit  brought  to  trial.     The  And  the  tall  fellow  drew  himself  up, 

gardener  came  to  complain  to  me  and    looked    fearlessly  out  of   hu 

that  one  of  the  patients  had  broken  bright  blue  eyes,  like  the  gentlonan 

the  valve  of  one  of  tho  ponds  in  tho  that  he  was. 

park,  whereby  all  the  water  had  run  "  Very  well,"  I  said,  **  and  I  gira 

off.  you  my  word  of    honour,   that  if 

"Did  you  see  any  one  do  itf*  I  within  twenty-four  hours  the  num 

inquired.  who  did  the  mischief  is  not  found, 

"  No ;   but   shortly  after    I   had  you  shall  none  of  you  haye  %:Snx% 

found  it  out,   I  saw  two  of  them  for  three  days,*'  and  therewith  I  re^ 

standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pond — it  tired, 

.must  have  been  the  same."  Before  tho    eyenine    I    heard    a 

"  Who  were  they,  can  you  tell  ?"  knock  at  my  door :  "  Berein  P' 
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The  Uhlan  stood  boforo  me,  his  I  had  several  orders  to  leave,  papers 

right  hand  up    to    his    forehead —  to  write  out,  and  my  "Sunday  best" 

"  Entschuldigen   Sie,   Fraulein    (ex-  to  pack  up  in  a  small  bag,  but  I  was 

cuse  me),  we  have  found  put  who  too  elated  to  care  about  much  sleep ; 

broke  the  pipe  ;  it  was  Henkel,  one  and  at  half -past  four  next  morning, 

of  the  Prussian  orderlies."  wo  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  were 

*'  Gut,"  I  said ;  "  the  staff-surgeon  seated  in  the  carriage.     Of  course  it 

will  settle  that  matter.     I  am  very  was  quite  dark,  but  by  the  time  wo 

glad  it  was  not  you."     "And  so  am  reached  Sccaux  the  sun  was  shining 

T,"  he  replied;   saluted,  turned  on  brightly.     The  large  map  I  had  seen 

his  heel,  and  I  heard  the  ring  of  his  in  the  surgeon^s  study  was  referred 

heavy  spurs  down  the  passage.  to    whenever    the    coachman    was 

AVhen  the  Delegirter  paid  us  his  doubtful  what  road  to  take ;  it  was 

next  visit,  he  brought  with  him.  the  evidently  one  of  those  wonderfully 

liead-surgeon,  and  inspector  of  all  detailed  maps  which  the  Prussians 

the    hospitals ;    luckily  it  was    on  possessed  of  the  enemy^s  country,  of 

a  Saturday — everything   had    been  which  one  had  heard  so  much,  and 

scoured,  the  day  was  very  bright,  it  was  so  accurate  that  it  indicated 

and   the  whole    place  was  radiant  side<roads  unknown  to  the  very  in- 

with    well-scrubbed    marble    floors  habitants. 

and  polished  metaL     The  Prussian  At  Scoaux  we  descended,  and,  fol- 

ofQcial  was  lavish  of  his  praises,  and  lowed  by  the  carriage,  walked  through 

aired  his  best  English  for  my  edifi-  Bagneux  to  "  Fontenay  aux  Roses." 

cation.     He  also  informed  us  that'  These  were  the  vorposten  (advanced- 

the  armistice  had  been  prolonged  for  posts)  of  the  Bavarian  artillery  dur- 

fivc  days,  and  tliat  as  peace  would  mg  the  siege,  and  more  ruined,  f or- 

probably  follow,  our  hospitals  would  saken  villages  cannot  be  imagined ;  the 

take  in  no  more  patients,  but  in  the  batteries  built  all  along  the  heights 

course  of  a  fortnight  wo  should  have  (all  silent  now),  with  the  trenches 

to  send  home  the  men,  and  close  the  and  casemates,  showing  the  marks 

establishments.  where  the  French  shells,  which  re- 

On  the  same  evening,  as   I  was  sponded  from  the  Forts  of  Issy  and 

carving  the  meat  for  the  patients,  Vanvrea,  ploughed  up  the  ground. 

the  stalf-surgeon  came  into  the  kit-  The  pavements  in  the  streets  had 

chen,  and  thus  spoke  to  me : —  been  torn  down,  and   some  of  the 

"  The  number  of  our  men  having  houSQS  demolished  from  the  roof  to 
now  considerably  diminished,  and  the  cellar.  Even  the  Mairie,  the 
Hcrr  MAller  being  able  to  get  about  tallest  and  most  conspicuous  build- 
a  little,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  ing,  turned  into  a  hospital  and  with 
should  not  have  the  couple  of  days*  a  red-cross  flag  flying  over  it,  had 
leave  you  have  so  well  earned,  there-  not  been  spared ;  and  so  the  wound- 
fore  we  will  now  put  into  execution  ed  who  were  saved  had  b^en  re- 
thc  little  trip  to  Versailles  which  I  moved  to  more  distant  places. 
planned  three  weeks  ago,  and  start  At  Chatillon  the  devastation  was 
to-morrow  morning.  The  carriage  will  rather  less ;  it  was  evident  that  be- 
bc  ready  at  4.30  a.m.,  for  we  have  a  fore  they  found  themselves  bom- 
long  journey  before  us,  and  must  barded  by  their  own  guus,  and  had 
start  betimes  ;  please  to  see  that  we  to  "  fly,"  the  French  had  discovered 
have  some  provisions  with  us,  for  the  truth  of  the  Prussians  respecting 
ourselves,  and  the  coachman  and  all  houses  and  property  not  aban- 
groom."  doned  by  the  owners;  for  whereas 

The  notice  was  short,  especially  as  on   some  doors  was  chalked,    "  II 
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Compagnie  I  OfiSzicr  9  Mann,*'   or  two  gentlemen,  after  reciprocal  self- 

^^I  JSger  Battaillon  18  Mann,"  or  introductions. 

"  Feld-Commando,"  on  others  was  "  But,"  remarked  the  officer,  **  how 

scrawled  in  large  letters  the  informa-  did  you  come  to  take  thi8  road  ¥** 

tion  that  they  were  "Maison  hahi-  "Because,"  said  the  sui*geon,  "I 

toe,"  or,  with  small  regard  to  ortho-  found  it  marked  out  on  my  map." 

graph^',    "  Maison  k  bittez  par  le  "  Excuse  me,"  rejoined  the  other, 

Propnetaire."    Ucro  wo  picked  up  "  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  for 

several  pieces  of  shell,  which  were  we   haren't   the   road    marked  on 

heaped  up  in  the  corners  of   the  ours." 

streets  with  the  sweepings.  From  *^  Allow  me,"  Raid  the  suiveon, 
Ghatillon  to  the  Fort  of  Tssy  the  fetching  his  map  fhmi  the  brougham: 
famous  map  indicated  a  road  lead-  "  you  see  here,  *  Route  strat^gique^' 
ing  straight  across  the  fields,  and  the  supposed  to  bo  used  for  gun-car- 
surgeon  decided  upon  taking  it,  in  riages." 

preference  to  the  longer  highroad  **6^^n2ri<;A^i^,"  replied  the  officer; 

round  Vanvrcs.  "I  congratulate  you  on  the  perfect 

We  passed  (the  carriage  still  f  ol-  accuracy  of  your  map,  which  must 

lowing)  close  to  this  last  fort,  with  be  more  recent  even  toan  ours." 

its  new  earthworks  so  peppered  by  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  leading  up 

ball  and  shell  that  it  looked  like  a  to  Issy,   we  left  Uie  carriage  and 

huge  ant-hill  against  which  gravel  walked  up.    The  stdf-surgeon  pre- 

had  been  thrown.  sented  himself  and  me  to  the  major 

As  we  approached  Issy,  we  sud-  in  command,  who  gave  us  two  Prus- 

dcnly    came    upon    an  unexpected  sian  Engineer  officers  to  show  ns 

obstruction  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  over  the  fort    What  a  mass  of  mina 

deep  ditch  filled  with  empty  gabions,  the  place  presented  I  and  it  had  been 

and  the  bank  formed  by  the  fresh  said  that  the  bombardment  had  not 

earth  thrown  up.    We  could  manage  injured  the  fortresses  I    No  wonder 

to  clear  the  ditch  and  scramble  up  they  capitulated  I  the  three  barrai^ 

the  bank,  and  so  doubtless  could  the  entirely  destroyed,  nothing  but  some 

horses  had  we  been  on  their  backs,  of  the  outer  walls  as  hish  as   the 

but  with  a  hea>'y  brougham  at  their  first  story  left ;    one    side  of   the 

heels  it  became  a  serious  dilemma.  bastions,  notwithstanding  the  now 

As  we  were  making  up  our  minds  earthworks  thrown  up,  literally  torn 

to  retrace  our  steps,   an    artillery  asunder,  and  an  enormous   breach 

offlccr,  who  had  perceived  us  from  made,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  In 

afar,  came  galloping  up,  and  having  diameter,  and  reaching  to  the  second 

ascertained  our  wishes,  he  assured  wall  of  the  powder  magadne— and 

us  the  evil  would  be  remedied  di-  on  the  same  side,  some  of  the  case- 

rcctly,  cleared  the  ditch  (sitting  his  mates  even  had  been  shattered  to 

steed  remarkably  well),  careered  in  pieces. 

the  direction  of  some  earthworks,  and  The  German  flag  (red,  gold,  and 

reappcare<l  with  eight  pioneers  and  black,  was  flving  from  the  northern 

their  spades,  who  set  to,  and  in  a  bastion:   and  in  the  inner  square 

few  minutes  had  filled  the  ditch  and  hundreas  of  Prussians  were  occu- 

levelled  the  ground  for  the  distance  pied  moving  the  maUriel,  and  dear- 

of  a  few  yar<£,  to  enable  the  carriage  ing  the  mountains  of  broken  sheila, 

to  drive  easily  over  it  on  to  the  road  hand-grenades,  and  tlStcker  hute  (sii- 

again.  gar-loaves,  or  shrapnell  shot)  with 

During  tliis  process  a  lively  con-  which  it  was  strewn.    I  could  not 

vcrsation  was  kept  up  between  the  account  for  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
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mous  coil  of  wire-rope,  which  looked  and  consigned  to  the  French  autho- 
like  a  cahle,  and  on  inquiring,  was  rities,  but  still  a  great  many  pic- 
informed  that  it  had  been  used  bj  tares  and  rare  fixtures  remained. 
the  marines  for  bringing  up  the  As  soon  as  the  shells  began  to  fall 
guns;  nor  could  I  help  wondering  with  such  deadly  precision  that 
whether  the  bragging  and  sanguine  conflagration  was  inevitable,  orders 
M.  Lefort  would  still  hold  to  his  were  issued  to  save  the  yaluables; 
opinion  that  the  forts  had  been  but  "Mother  Valerie's  Chickens** 
^^  sold,'*  had  he  witnessed  the  ruin  had  no  consideration  for  art,  and 
and  desolation  around  us.  two    soldiers    having    already    lost 

Returning  to  our  carriage,  we  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  the  palace 
drove  through  Clamart  and  Meudon  had  to  be  abandoned  a  prey  ib  the 
to  Sevres,  which  we  reached  at  mid-  roaring  flames,  whicl^  soon  left  no- 
day,  and  where  we  gave  the  stout  thing  but  a  heap  of  blackened  walls, 
little  German  horses  the  two  hours*  crumbled  masonry,  molten  metal, 
rest  they  richly  deserved.  and  crushed  glass.     The  fountains 

The   bridge    over    the    Seine,   of  played  still,  exemplifying  the.  say- 

which  one  arch  had  been  blown  up  ing  of  the  brook,  "  Men  may  come 

and  repaired,  was  then  the  line  of  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for 

demarcation  between  the  French  and  ever  ;*'  but  the  famous  orange-walk, 

German   dominion,   and    a    wooden  with  the  southern  trees  all  killed 

barrier  in  the  shape  of  an  X  was  by  the  frost, and  neglect^  was  a  sad 

placed  up  at  the  entrance.  Here  Ger-  sight 

man  and  French   authorities  stood  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 

to  examine  the  passes  of  the  thou-  now  the   "Lanteme    de    Diogene*' 

sands  of  people  hurrying  to  and  fro  was  a  shapeless  heap  of  stones,  we 

with  provisions.     Perfect  good-feel-  had  a  glorious  view  of  Paris.     The 

ing   seemed   already  to  have  been  eolden  dome  of  the  Invalides  shone 

established    between    the    enemies,  ^brightly  in  the  sun ;  the  sky  was  so 

who  cracked  endless  jokes  together  cloudless,  the  atmosphere  so  clear, 

over  the  exhibition  of  papers.  that  the  towers  of  "  Notre  Dame,** 

We  then  walked    to    St.   Cloud,  the  "  Arc  de  Triomphe  **  (so  soon  to 

that  beautiful  royal  residence,  now  become  triumphal  for  the  victors), 

burnt  and  mutilated  out  of  all  shape  and    the    Column  of    the  Bastille, 

by  the  big  gun  of  Mont  Valerien  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 

in    its    attempt  to  sweep    out  the  As  we  sat  gazing  at  the  huge  be- 

enemy,  who  held  too  commanding  a  sieged  city,  with  its  distinct  Ime  of 

position  over  Paris.  enceinte   at   our    feet,    a    r^ment 

AVhen  the  Germans  at  first  occu-  singing   the    "  Wacht    am    Khein  '* 

pied  St.  Cloud,  many  of  the  works  passed  below  us,  the  rich  stirring 

of  art  the  palace  contained  (as  well  notes  of  the  men*s  voices  bringing 

as  the  valuable  collection  of  porce-  up  the  refrain, — 


lams  at  Sevres)  had  been,  by  the    ^w   *  vi  iv*       ^   a_«      ^t     <t.T   ^^ 

^,        *4un  T>'       ^     ^        ,     "Peat   blelbt  nnd   treu,   die   Waeht 

order  of  the  Crown  Pnnco,  removed         Bhein !" 


am 


CHAPTER  IX. 


We  arrived  at  Versailles  at  4  p.m.,  de  logement'*  for  **un  offlcier,  uae 

and  at  the  Etappen-Commando  re-  dame,   deux   domestiques,   et  deux 

ceiycd  a  printed  order,  which,  at  the  chevaux,**  at  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  la 

Mairie,  was  exchanged  for  a  "  billet  Paroisse.  What  a  contrast  Versailles 
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presented,  with  its  ncatly-swcpt  whoro  an  iron  plato  had  been  sub- 
broad  streets  and  Ano  shops,  to  stituted  for  the  pane  of  glass, 
other  French  towns  occupied  by  the  The  patients  (all  officers)  were 
enemy  t  The  streets  were  full  of  mostly  very  dangerous  cases,  and 
life,  and  thronged  with  military  of  many  of  tiicm  looked  as  if  the 
eTcry  kind ;  not  even  at  a  review  French  chateau  would  be  their  last 
had  I  seen  such  a  variety  of  uniforms,  earthly  residence.  I  was  very  anxioos 
and  it  appeared  to  mo  there  were  to  see  tho  Galerio  des  Glaces,  where^ 
far  more  ofiScers  than  men.  a  few  days  previously,  King  William 

The  Emperor  had  never  establish-  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor,  and 

ed  his  court  in  the  chateau  of  tho  which  so  lately  had  been  the  scene 

[iOuis's,    nor   inhabited   the  palace  of  a  theatrical  pageant,  on  a  grand 

raised,  **A  toutcs  les  gloires  de  la  scale,  with  real  kings  and  princes  on 

France,^'  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe,  tho  stage,  and  now  reflected  in  its 

but  from  the  first  had  taken  up  his  mirrors  sick  and  dying  men,  and 

quarters  at  the  Prefecture,  where  wo  nurses  gliding  noiselessly  from  bed 

now  went  to  hear  five  military  bands  to  bed.    The  gildings  and  frraooes 

perform  his  tafel-musiJc,  of  the  goxgeous  ceiling,  which  had 

The  Crown  Prince  lived  in  a  villa  crowned  the  great  historical  play. 

called  Les  Ombrages,  situated  on  a  looked  down  now  upon  a  sadly  reu 

hill  beyond  the  railway  station,  and  drama. 

tho  scldau  Jcoj)/^   Bismark,  worked  Leaving     my     staff-suiKeon     to 

out  his   political  web* in    a   house  wander    through  tho   Park  to  the 

of    modest   appearance    in    a    side  Trianon.<),  and  settling  to  meet  him 

street  at  our  quarters,  where  we  >rcre  to 

On  the  following  morning  wo  dine  at  two  o^ clock,  I  did  some  shop- 
went  to  breakfast  at  a  c<{fe^  and  ping  in  tho  town,  and  then,  crossing 
then  visited  the  chateau.  There  had  the  station,  passed  several  Pruauan 
boon  the  previous  day  an  "evacua-  and  Bavarian  sentinels,  placed  at 
tion"  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to-  intervals  along  the  garden  of  Les 
wards  Germany,  so  that  only  fifty-  Ombrages,  an<^  reaching  tho  house, 
three  now  remained  to  occupy  the  inquired  if  I  could  see  n.R.ir8 
spacious  saloons,  hung  with  huge  Hofmarschall,  Count  von  Eulenbecg. 
pictures  of  Napoleon's  victories.  I  I  had  sometime  previously,  white  at 
inquired  of  tho  surgeon  who  escorted  Corbeil,  received  another  letter  from 
us  through  the  ^^  royal  wards  ^*  if  thoy  this  gentleman,  requesting  me  to 
had  not  found  tho  chateau  a  con-  send  on  by  post  the  letter  of  intro- 
venicnt  building  to  transform  into  duction  I  had  for  H.R.H.,  and  this 
an  hospital ;  his  answer  was —  I  had  done. 

**Yes,  as  far  as  space  was  con-  A  very  military  butler  took  in 

corned,  for  we  have  had  as  many  as  my  card,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I 

KOO  beds  occupied  at  a  time,  but  followed   him    into   a    oomfortaUe 

many  conveniences  for  such  an  es-  but  simply* fumishod  room,  with  an 

(ablishmont  were  wanting,  and  our  alcove  occupied  by  the  Graf,  who 

great    difficulty    was    to    heat    the  informed  mo  he  regretted  not  bcdng 

galleries  during  the  rigid  winter  wo  able  to  present  me  to  the  Prince,  aa 

have  had.'*  H.R.H.  was  then  visiting  his  impe- 

I  noticed  that  the  difficulty  had  rial  father  at  the  Prefecture, 

been  overcome  by  placing  an  iron  In    my  interview  I   inqmred    of 

fttove  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms,  upon  the    Graf   if    Yersailles  bu'boured 

fin  iron  flooring,  and  running  the  such  a  luxury  as  an  English  banker, 

fiues  through  the  top  of  tho  window,  and  he   advised  mo  to  App^  for 
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correct  information  to  our  reprisen-  clatter  of  horses'  feet  was  heard,  and 
tant,  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  who  inhabited  the  Kaiser  emerged  wrapped  up  in 
the  same  house  as  the  *  Times '  a  for  cloak,  seated  in  a  very  shabby 
Correspondent,  at  No.  6  Place  Hoche.  "victoria"  drawn  by  four  mean- 
To  our  repreaentanfs  abode  I  looking  black  horses,  ridden  by  two 
therefore  bent  my  steps,  and  was  sorry-looking  postilions. 
fortimate  enough  to  find  him  at  It  doubtless  was  incimibent  on  me 
home.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  to  look  with  awe,  or  respect  at  least, 
yet  true  that,  in  recognition  of  his  upon  the  mighty  king ;  but  suddenly 
peculiarly  distinguished  and  con-  the  words  in  *  Alice's  Adventures  in 
spicuous  services,  Mr.   Odo  Russell  Wonderland ' — "  You  are  old.  Father 

has  been  offered  the Embassy,  William,  and  your  hair  is  very  grey  " 

but  at  least — and  of  such  things  a  — occurred  to  me,  and  it  may  be  that 
woman  without  any  "rights"  may,  this  sudden  recollection  of  once 
perhaps,  be  suffered  to  speak — he  familiar  words  a  little  disturbed  my 
has  a  terse  yet  lucid  diction  sin-  solemnity,  for  I  felt  the  /eld-gen- 
gularly  expressive  of  intellectual  darme  scowling  at  me  while  ho  sal- 
power,  and  that  thoughtful  high-  uted  his  Kaiser  as  ho  passed  out  of 
bred  courtesy  which   is  the  fitting  the  gate. 

ornament  of  a  statesman  represent-  The    interview    with    M.    Thiers 

ing    our    gracious    Sovereign    at    a  must  have  been  unsatisfactory,  for 

foreign    court      He    told    me    that  the  face  so  often  described  as  bearing 

M.    Thiers  was    to    have  an  inter-  une  empreinte  de  lonhommie  mili- 

view   with  the  Emperor    that    day  taire  looked  very  black  under  the 

on  the  subject  of  the  preliminaries  military  visor,  and  the  snowy  mous- 

of    peace,  and  that  afterwards  his  tache  was  decidement  herissee. 

Majesty    would    probably  take  his  We  had  a  long  drive  home  through 

daily  drive.     As  I  was  very  anxious  Bi^vres,  Palaiseau,  Longjumeau,  and 

to  get  a  sight  of  this  royal  person-  Morangis,  but  the  stout  little  horses 

age  who  had  become  such  a  ^^ point  accomplished  it  in  four  hours,  and 

(h  mire  "  for  the  universe,  I  hurried  before  eight  o'clock  that  evening  we 

back    to    oiu"    hotel   to  inform  the  had  returned  to  Bellegarde. 

staff-surgeon  of  the  chance  in  pros-  The  armistice  was  to  end  on  Sun- 

pcct";  and  as  soon  as  we  had  dined  day  night,  the  26th  of  February ;  but 

we    set    forth    for  the  Prefecture,  rumours  were  already  current  that 

where  we  were  told  by  a  sentinel  that  the  entry  of  the  German  troops  into 

the  Kaiser's  carriage  and  escort  were  Paris  had  been  the  rock  on  which 

waiting  for  him  under  the  portico,  tlie  vessel  of  peace  had  struck — and 

whence    he    would    shortly    drive  sunk ;  and  it  was  generally  believed 

out.  that  on  the  Monday  morning  hostil- 

In   a  few  minutes    there  was    a  ities  would  recommence.     Our  hos- 

slight  stir  in  the  courtyard,  and  we  pital  at  Bruy^res  had  already  been 

stepped  up  close  to  the  gates,  when  broken  up,   and  our  own  patients 

a  sergeant  of  feld-gendarme  (who  reduced    to  a  very   small  number, 

Fccmed  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  a  and  these  were  to  be  sent  off  in  a 

trap-door,  so  sudden  was  his  appear-  few  days.      Our    staff-surgeon  was 

ancc)  begged  us  to  stand  back  a  few  also  to  depart  on  the  same  day,  but 

pficcs.     Did  he  take  me  for  a  fei;nale  ho  informed  me  I  should  be  required 

regicide,  or  think  I  kept  revolvers  to  stay  on  for  about  a  week  with 

or  Orsini  bombs  hidden  in  the  folds  Hcrr  Miiller  and  our  three  freiwil- 

of  my  skirt  ?      I  had  no  time    to  ligen^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 

propound  this  question  before  the  that  the  chateau,  when   given  up. 
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should  be  left  in   as  orderly  and  unheimlieh  when   the  wards  were 

cleanly  a  state  as  possible.  all  empty,  and  we  seemed  to  wander 

"  If  peace  is  not  signed/'  he  added,  like  den  dtne$  en  peine  abont  the  long 

** and  hostilities  recommence,  I  shall,  passages  and  deserted   salons;   but 

of  course,  have  to  take  the  direction  there  was  plenty  of  work  left  to  da 

of  another  hospital.     Are  you  tired  What    remained    of    proYisimiSi 

of  your  work  ?  or  may  I  send  for  you  groceries,   and   candles,   we    distri- 

to  occupy  the  same  post  with  me  buted    amongst    the   poor    French 

again  f  about  us,  as  well  as  some  sheeting 

** Certainly,"   I  answered;   *^you  and  blankets;  but  the  bulk  of  the 

may  count  upon  me.    I  have  not  the  linen  had  to  be  packed  up  in  ticketed 

least  wish  to  give  up  work  as  long  bags,  and,  with  the  bedding,  sent  to 

as  I  can  be  useful."  the  central  depot  in  Corbeil,  whence 

The  first  train  which  passed  our  they  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
house  on  Monday  morning  was  hospitals  in  Germany.  The  account- 
adorned  with  laurel-branches,  and  books  had  to  be  balanced,  the  house 
the  soldiers  it  conveyed  waved  their  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  furniture 
hands  out  of  the  carriage-windows,  replaced  m  the  rooms  from  whence 
and  shouted  ^^  Fricdc !  Friede  !"  it  had  been  removed,  and  the  porce- 
(peace),  so  that  we  knew  the  storm  lain  returned  to  its  cupboards, 
had  been  weathered,  though,  per-  The  entry  into  Paris  was  now 
haps,  at  the  sacrifice  of  Parisian  free;  and  having  heard  from  my 
amour  propre.  brother  that  he  had  arrived   from 

And  now  active  preparations  were  England  to  fetch  me,  I  decided,  in- 

made  for  the  departure  of  the  last  stead  of  writing    (for  letters   ioA 

batch  of.  patients,  who  all  came  to  four  days  to  reach  tlie  capital,  not 

bid  me  farewell.     I  did  not  observe  more  than  sixteen  miles  distant),  to 

my  friend  the  Uhlan  among  them,  go  mvself  and  ask  him  to  wait  a 

but  ho  arrived  soon  after  alone,  and  few  days  more  for  me,  if  his  leave 

having  expressed  his  gratitude  for  permitted  it     One  of  our  freiwiU 

the  kindness  and  attention  he  had  ligen^  who  had  the  stable  depart- 

reccived   during   his  convalescence,  ment  under  his  care,  and  who  was 

he  added —  delighted  at  this  chance  of  seeing 

^^  FriCulein,  you  have  got  a  brother  Pans  before  he  returned  home,  o? 

in  the  army,  have  you  not?"  fered  to  drive  me  tiiere  and  back 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "war um?"  in  an  open  victoria.      I  ezphuned 

"Because  I  wanted  to  leave  you  to  him  now  haziardous  to  him  the 

a  little  token  of  gratitude;  but,  as  journey  would  be,  for  the  ezaspersr 

it  is  a  thing  unsuitcd  to  a  lady,  I  tion   of    the  mob  against  all   Qer- 

thought  you  would  like  to  give  it  to  mans  would  place  him  in  a  ytirj 

your  brother  as  an  errinerung  des  dangerous      position      should      his 

feldzu/fe^^  (a  souvenir  of  the  cam-  nationality   he    suspected;    but  he 

paign) ;  and  he  drew  from  under  his  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  so 

coat  a  wooden  pipe,  which  he  had  tliat  I  gave  in,   though  not  wi&- 

cleverly  fashioned  and  carved  out  of  out  serious  misgiyings. 

the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  next  momingi  provided  witii 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said ;  "  you  are  a  map  of  Paris,  my  EngUsh  passpert 

right     It  is  certainly  not  suited  to  and  a  French  and  German  laJBter 

a  lady ;   but  I  shall  keep  it  with  passer  signed  by  the  prefect  of  Cor- 

pride,  as  a  remembrance  of  one  of  beil,  we  started  for  the  capitaL     On 

my  favourite  patients."  leaving   Villejuif    we   crossed    the 

The  chateau  looked  quite  sad  and  Prussian  bamer,  and  descending  the 
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hill  which  runs  under  Fort  Bicetre  covering  the  horse  with  blankets,  and 
to  the  Porte  d'ltalie,  we  entered  stuflSng  his  nose  into  a  bagful!  of 
Paris  proper.  An  octroi  guard  oats.  At  four  o'clock  the  manager 
asked  if  I  had  anything  liable  — ^whose  feelings  were  divided  be- 
to  duty,  but  neither  he  nor  the  tween  sympathy  for  an  old  customer 
Mobiles  at  the  harriire  seemed  to  and  fellowmember  of  the  Red  Cross 
notice  my  Prussian  driver.  Society  (for  the  hotel  had  been  turned 

Proceeding  at  a  brisk  trot  along  into  an  ambulance  during  the  siege), 

the  Boulevard  de  I'Hdpital  to  the  and  regard  for  his  own  safety  in  dar- 

quai^  we  continued  along  the  river  ing  to  harbour  a  Prussian — advised 

across    the    Pont    Neuf,    then    the  me  to  leave  the  town  while  it  was 

Place  de  THdtel  de  Ville,  and  fol-  yet  daylight,  and  most  of  the  people 

lowed  the   Rue  de  Rivoli  until  we  were  bent  in  the  diriection  of  the 

'  turned    into    the    familiar  eour    of  Champs  Elysees,    and  because  the 

Hotel  Meurice.     It  being  a  Sunday,  exit    of    the   town    was    far    more 

the  streets  were  thronged ;   all  the  hazardous  then  the  entry. 

men  seemed  to  be  in  uniform,  and  "  If  you  get  into  any  difficulty," 

every  one  bent  upon  seeking  amuse-  was  his  last  piece  of  advice,  "  show 

ment;   and  lo  this  fact  I  attributed  your  English    passport — that    may 

my  having  been  allowed  to  pass  un-  save  you ;   but  if  the  canaille  get 

molested.     I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  hold  of  your  coachman,  nothing  will 

at  all  comfortable,  for  carriages  be-  save  him  from  their  fury ;   so  tell 

ing  then  a  very  rare  article,  I  knew  him  on  no  account  to  speak  a  word, 

that  we  did  not  pass  unobserved ;  or  he  might  betray  himself." 

and  although  I  pretended  to  be  in-  We  took  the  same  streets  again; 

tently  absorbed  in  a  number  of  the  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  on 

*  ilot  d'Ordre,*  for  the  life  of  me  I  our  good  luck,  as  we  trotted  through 

could  not  have  repeated  one  word  the  Barriere  d'ltalie,  when  a  very 

that  was  printed  thereon.  repulsive-looking  Red    in  a  blouse 

Once  under  the   shelter  of  Meu-  caught  sight  of  my  driver,  and  shak- 

rice's,    I  breathed  again  freely.     I  ing  his  fist  at  him,  approached  the 

inquired  if  my  brother  were  in.  carriage^k     shouting     out     "  Tiens  I 

'*  He  went  off  not  an  hour  ago  voild  celui  qui  est  pass6  ce  matin — 

for  Calais,"  answered  the  manager.  faUait  pas  lo  laisser  sortir ;  c'est  un 

"  Having  vainly  waited  for  days  for  Prussien,  ce  n'est  pas  un  cocher,  faut 

an  answer  to  his  letter,  he  concluded  Parracher  du  sidge  I"     "  Here's  the 

you  were  no  longer  at  the  hospital,  fellow  who  passed  this    morning ; 

and,  his  leave  being  over,  he  had  to  he  is  no  coachman,  but  a  Prussian 

return."  — let's  pull  him  off  his  seat" 

This  put  me  out  sadly,   but    it  I  once  met  a  mad  dog  in  a  narrow 

could  not  be  helped.     Where  could  country  lane  many  years  ago,  and 

I  put  my  horse  up  for  a  couple  of  remember  distinctly  that  though  I 

hours,  as  I   had  another  drive  of  collected  presence  of  mind  suflScient 

sixteen  miles  before  me  ?  to  scramble  over  a  friendly  hedge, 

^^  We    have   no    stables    in    the  and  thus  get  out  of  his  track,   my 

hotel,"  was  the  answer.     "  There  is  teeth  and    knees    knocked  audibly 

one  two  streets  off;  but  I  don't  ad-  against  each  other  in  genuine  and 

vise  you  to  send  the  carriage  there  uncontrollable    terror  t      But     this 

with  your  German  coachman — ^you  critical  moment  by  the  Paris  har- 

may  never  see  them  again."  rUre    was    yet    more    terrible    to 

So  we  drew  the  vehicle  up  into  a  me ;     and    visions    of    what      my 

remote  corner  of  the  seconde  eour^  poor  little  German's  fate  would  be 
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in  the  hands  of  these  bloodthirsty  and  occupied,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  by 

ruffians  must  have  given  my  face  its  legitimate  possessors:  apropos^^ 

the  expression  of  blank  and  smil-  he  added,  **do  you   know   I  have 

ing  idiocy  which  I  felt  it  suddenly  been  arrested  again  since  I  last  saw 

assuming,  and  prevented  me  from  you?"    . 

uttering  a  single  syllable ;  indeed,        "  Arrested  again !  for  what  f 
I  |f elt  my  tongue  cleaving  helplessly        "  I  liad  brought  from  Paris  some 

to  my  clenched  teeth.  caricatures  of    TroeAu    vendant  Us 

The  German,  who  had  heard  and  clefs  de  Paris  d  Guillaume^  and  had 
understood  every  word,  saved  us  by  already  sold  several  copies  to  Pnis- 
shcer  sang  froid  and  pluck.  Put-  sian  officers,  when  one  day  one  of 
ting  his  horses  at  a  walk,  ho  took  ^  ces  messieurs,'  seeing  it  in  my  win- 
no  more  heed  of  the  half-dozen  dow  asked  me  how  f  dare  *  trainer 
^*  blouses'^  which  had  now  ap-  ainsi  des  grands  hommes  dans  la 
proached  the  carriage  than  if  they  boue'  "  (thus  drag  great  men  throu^ 
had  been  so  many  flics.  The  ruf-  the  mire),  and  made  me  follow  hui 
fians  followed  the  carriage  up  the  to  the  eommandoy  where  I  was  de- 
hill  for  a  few  yards,  and  then,  con-  tained  for  several  homrs,  until  it  was 
chiding  they  had  been  mistaken,  proved  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
fell  back.  What  a  relief  it  was  personally  insulting  the  Kaiser,  and 
when  wo  rccrossed  the  Prussian  then  they  let  me  off  again.".  - 
lines,  and  once  more  foun<l  our-  As  I  took  leave  of  the  eardener 
selves  auiongst  friendly  faces ;  and  of  Bellegardo,  and  returned  several 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  no-  beautiful  foliage  plants  with  which 
thing  could  make  me  forget  that  he  had  adorned  mv  sitting-room, 
memorable  drive  into  Paris  I  I    inquired  about   the  fate  of   the 

Madam 0    Schmid  and  I  went  to  Patron^  and  tho   animals   he  had 

pay  a  farewell  visit  to  our  friends  taken  with  him  to  Paris. 
m  Corbcil,  which  from  its  vicinity       "M.   Perrier,"  Jie  replied,    *^liad 

to  Paris,  was  now  driving  a  brisk  now  gone  to  Bdsium  to   join   his' 

trade  in  provisions,  and  seemed  in  family,     lie  had  lost  two  servants 

a  constant  state  of   "market-day."  through   small-poz,  and  the   seren 

The  Picards  wore   in  great   spirits,  horses  had  all  been  killed  and  eaten ; 

Their  only  son,  who  had  remained  but  the  cow.  whose  milk  had  heen 

shut  up  in  Paris  as  a  garde  mobile,  an   inestimaole  resource,  and  who 

and  whom,  hearing  no  news  of  for  had  been  kept  concealed  in  a  ceUar, 

five    months,     they    had    believed  and  thus   saved,    was  to  return  to 

killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoner,  Bellegardo  in  a  few  days." 
had  weathered    all    the   disastrous        On   tho   morning  of  the    8th    of 

sorties ;  and  although  ho  may  have  March  the  remnant  of  omr  freiwil' 

made,  I  dai'csav,  a  great  many  of  ligen  society  was  disbanded.  Madame 

those  "  pacts  witli  death,"  which  at  Schmid    and    the    three    hranket^ 

one   time  were  much  in  vogue,  he  pfleger  returned  to  Germany,  Herr 

returned' safe    and    sound    to    his  Miiller  joined  his  brother  at  Khetms, 

family.  and   I  took   the  train  at  Juviasy. 

Tho   eaisse  behind    tho    counter  Thus    closed  our  task.     Mr   won 

had    been    well    filled,   peace    was  during    nearly   three  months    had 

made,     commerce    would     prosper,  been   hard,  it  is  true,  but  always 

''and,"  said  tho  little  Frenchman,  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
"when   they  are   tired   of   playing       I   parted  affectionately  from  Ma- 

this  little  farce  of  tho  republic,  tho  dame  Schmid,  and  shall  always  ra- 

throne  will  be  replaced  on  tho  stage,  member  with   interest  that  superb 
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firmness  and  strong  personal  ascend-  not  removed  from  his  labels  "  Four- 

ancy    by   which    she    reduced    the  nisscur    de     S.    M.    Tlmperatrice.*' 

much  disciplined    officers    and    sol-  What  struck  me  most  was  the  com- 

diers   of   Germany   to  a  yet  higher  plete  security  and  facility  of  crossing 

state  of  obedience.  these  once  crowded  streets,  owing  to 

On  landing  at  the  Chemin  de  Fer  the  absence  of  omnibuses  and  ve- 
d'Orleans  with  my  baggage,  I  secured  hides  of  any  kind.  In  a  modiste 
a  coiipe  with  the  greatest  difficulty  shop  the  "demoiselle"  who  served 
to  take  me  to  Meurice^s.  The  only  me  remarked — "Ah,  vous  6tes  bien 
train  which  conveyed  passengers  and  bonne,  madame,  d*avoir  soigne  les 
their  luggage  started  at  9  p.m.  ;  so,  blesses  I"  I  smiled,  and  sbonigged 
having  some  shopping  to  do,  and  my  shoulders  deprecatingly.  "  Etiez 
Icnowing  that  cabs  were  not  to  be  vous  dans  Paris  pendant  lo  si^e  ?'* 
hired,  I  sallied  forth  on  foot  without  added  my  interlocutor. 
taking  off  my  badge,  and  sauntered  "Non,"  I  answered;  "hors  de 
up  and  down  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Rue  Paris ;"  and  deeming  prudence  the 
Castiglione,  Place  Vendome,  and  Rue  bcrtter  part  of  valour,  I  changed  the 
de  la  Paix,  as  far  as  the  opera-house  subject  back  to  tulles  and  feathers, 
and  back  again.  The  streets  were  and  soon  left  the  shop.  I  did  not 
thronged  with  men  dressed  in  uni-  contemplate  with  any.  satisfaction 
form  (I  can*t  call  them  soldiers),  the  probability  of  the  modiste  dis- 
hurrying  up  and  down  without  covering  me  to  be  not  a  French 
seeming  to  have  any  fixed  idea  of  nurse,  as  she  supposed,  but  a  Prus- 
where  they  were  wanted,  or  what  sian  one,  and  in  a  patriotic  fit 
they  would  do  when  they  got  there:  handing  me  over  to  an  exasperat- 
many  ladies,  all  dressed  in  black,  and  ed  crowd  of  Reds.  There  was  alto- 
plenty  of  the  inevitable  "  gamins  " —  gether  such  a  feeling  of  complete 
from  these  I  occasionally  caught  the  insecurity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
ungrammatical  remark  as  I  passed,  vacillating  sort  of  motion  in  one's 
'*  VoiUl  line  ambulance  P^  further,  limbs  as  one  walked  along,  as  if 
no  one  took  the  sUghtest  notice  of  stepping  on  the  edge  of  a  crater 
mc,  perhaps  because  I  also  was  which  might  burst  out  at  any  mo- 
clothed  in  black.  In  every  shop  I  ment  and  annihilate  you,  that  I  was 
went  into  it  was  the  same  story —  not  at  all  sorry  when  I  found  my- 
no  work  had  been  done  since  the  self  closely  packed  that  night  (al- 
siegc  had  begun,  and  now  there  was  though,  in  a  very  slow  train),  and 
no  hope  for  a  change,  as  strangers  safe  on  my  way  to  Calais.  The 
did  not  arrive.  journey  toolc  eighteen  hours  instead 

As  I  passed  the  well-known  j5or^^-  of  five,  and  the  Channel  was  even 
coclicre  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  with  more  than  usually  rough ;  but  at 
the  metal  plate  on  one  side  engraved  last  I  stood  on  the  land  of  peace, 
"  Worth  au  premier,"  I  wondered  police,  and  express  trains,  and  could 
how  much  the  "great  man"  had  not  refrain  from  uttering  the  hack- 
suffered  from  the  siege;  and  I  was  neyed  exclamation,  "England,  with 
astonished  to  see  that  Guerlain  had  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still !" 
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It  was  onco  our  lot  to  assist — in  cases,  for  a  kind  of  circumlocutonr 

the  French  senile  only — at  one  of  banter   rather    than   plain    Englisli 

those  rural   entertainments    known  terminology,  are  proof  presumptive 

as  Penny  Readings.     In  the  course  of  comic  mtention — as  thev  would 

of  the  evening  a  young  gentleman  seem  to  be,  judging  from  tne  prmc- 

come  forward  and  sang  a  song,  which  tice    of    the  ,  confessedly  facetious 

was  listened  to,  on  the  whole,  with  writers  of  the  day — then  we  should 

respectful    attention.     Two    young  be  doing  the  author  no  wrong  if  we 

farmers,  who  sat  with  ourselves  in  called  his  book  the   *  Comic  Annals 

the  front  row,  were  amon^  the  most  of  Oxfdrd.'    When  we  find  Oxford 

interested  listeners,  only  mterchang  itself  spoken  of  as  the  "'Varsity" — 

ing  from  time  to  ^timc  an  earnest  <in  undergraduate  Yulgarism,  against 

whisper.      When    the    performance  which  even   'Bellas  Life,'   no  veiy 

was  concluded,  and  the  usual  amount  stem    oDsthetic    censor,    has   nda- 

of  decorous  applause  had  subsided,  ly  protested ;   when,  in  an  account 

one  of  them  rose,  and,  leaning  for-  of  the  secession  of  the  scholars  in 

ward  to  the  platform,  addressed  the  King  John*s  time,  we  are  told  thftt 

performer  in  a  confidential  aside. —  the    whole     body    "  skedaddled  ;** 

"Mr.  I) ,  if  you  please,  sir,  wor  when  a  birch-rod  is  translated  by 

that    comic  V"     Mr.    D ,    with  "the  flagrant  besom;" — and  these  an 

much    modesty,   confessed    that   it  merely  isolated  flowers  of  language^ 

was  so    intended.     The    questioner  for,   as  we   may  haTC   occasion  to 

turned  round  to  his  friend  and  said  show  hereafter,  there  are  whole  pas- 

triumphantl V,  "  There  now,  Jim !     I  sages  written  in  this  style, — ^we  fed 

told  you  as  twere  comic."  sure  that  we  are  reading  a  histonr  of 

"We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  Oxford  written  down  to  the  modcn 
of  nutting  such  a  question  confiden-  fast  undergraduate's  point  of  yfew. 
tinlly  to  Mr.  Jeaflrcson  as  to  the  book  These  flowers  of  language  are  not 
which  he  calls  the  ^Annals  of  Ox-  amusing,  of  course;  but  thcj  are 
ford.'  The  title,  certainly,  gives  no  meant  to  be  comic, 
hint  of  facetiousness.  But  this.  If  the  author  had  been  content 
so  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  a  very  to  adopt  for  these  flimsy  volumes  % 
limited  acquaintance  with  that  title  corresponding  to  thote  whldi 
branch  of  literature,  is  tlie  case  designate  some  other  works  of  his; 
with  a  good  many  popular  effusions,  if  he  had  called  this  *  A  Book 
which  are  nevertheless  distinctly  in-  about  Oxford,'  instead  of  the  '  An- 
tended  by  their  authors  to  be,  and  nals  of  Oxford,'  he  woultt  hmvo 
held  by  their  admirers  to  be,  im-  found  quite  as  many  readers  for  Ua 
mcnsely  comic.  Nor,  again,  can  wo  collection  of  extracts  and  anecdotea, 
conscientiously  say  that  we  have  without  assuming  for  them  a  char- 
found  any  sort  of  fun  in  the  book —  acter  to  which  they  were  #hoI^ 
fur  from  it ;  but  this,  again,  as  all  unentitled.  Or  again,  if  he  had  left 
of  us  know  from  dismal  experience,  the  extracts  and  anecdotes  to  tdl 
is  no  disproof  whatever  of  an  inten-  their  own  story,  without  OTerlaying 
tion  to  bo  funny.  If  a  liberal  use  them  with  the  slang  and  Yulgaritj 
of  slang,  and  a  preference,  in   most  which  are  his  own  espedal  contribu- 
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tion,  the  volumes  might  hayo  amused  and  a  ftxed  domicile — that  any  such 
an  idle  and  not  over-critical  reader,  records  were  likely  to  have  heen 
without  irritating  him  as  they  do  preserved.  The  earlier  students, 
now.  As  it  is,  he  has  achieved  the  whatever  their  numbers  or  their 
exploit  of  having  spoilt  a  good  sub-  character,  were  cither  scattered  in 
ject.  For  a  history  of  the  Univer-  lodgings  throughout  the  town,  or 
sity,  not  too  learned  to  be  generally  boarded  together  in  certain  tene- 
readablc,  and  not  too  popular  to  be  ments  which  were  rented  from  the 
accurate,  is  somewhat  of  a  desider-  citizens  by  some  professional  scholar 
atum.  There  is  not  much  really  of  maturer  age,  who  commonly  act- 
worth  reading  on  the  general  subject  ed  both  as  teacher  and  boarding- 
cxcept  the  old  volumes  of  Anthony  house  keeper,  and  made  his  living 
Wood ;  and  Anthony,  though  abun-  thereby.  Public  schools  came  af ter- 
dantly  painstaking  and  amusing,  is  wards  to  be  built,  for  the  greater 
not  always  honest.  Some  good  ma-  convenience  of  teaching  in  classes, 
terials  for  such  a  work  have  been  the  use  of  which,  upon  making 
lately  published,  under  the  editor-  a  certain  payment,  each  **  master  < 
ship  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Anstey,  in  could  have  for  his  lectures.  Such, 
the  series  of  *  Chronicles  and  Me-  very  briefly,  seems  to  have  been  the 
mortals '  issued  by  authority  of  the  nucleus  of  the  colleges  and  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.*  Of  these  Mr.  University  respectively^  But  wha't- 
Jeafi&eson  has  made  very  imperfect  ever  records  or  books  might  have 
use.  These  volumes  comprise  the  been  kept  by  the  governors  of  these 
Chancellors'  and  Proctors'  Books  earlier  academic  halls  (and  no  doubt 
from  about  1850  to  1460  (but  which  they  did  keep  such),  not  having 
contain  copies  of  earlier  documents),  been  handed  down  to  hereditary 
together  with  certain  University  re-  custodians,  have  perished,  as  has 
gisters,  and  records  of  the  Chancel-  been  said,  so  far  as  all  present  in- 
lor's  court  No  records  of  the  early  quiry  can  ascertain,  and  with  them 
halls  are  known  to  exist ;  but  mat-  all  trustworthy  data  for  Oxford's 
ter  equally  important  and  interest-  early  history. 

ing  must  lie  buried  in  the  archives  Mr.  Jeaffi*eson  is  highly  facetious 
of  individual  colleges,  which  would  as  to  these  dark  ages,  and  indulges 
probably  not  be  inaccessible  to  a  his  powers  of  ima^nary  description 
duly-accredited  inquirer.  rather  largely.  As  in  this  particu- 
Of  the  history  of  Oxford,  before  lar  chapter  he  is  only  facetious,  and 
the  thirteenth  centu^,  we  can  be  "ot  offensive,  the  reader  must  take 
said  to  know  positively  nothing,  the  following  as  a  somewhat  favour- 
The  University  itself  possesses  no  a^l©  specimen  of  his  vein  :— 
earlier  records  of  any  kind.  That  "  In  the  almost  total  absence  of  per 
schools  of  some  kind  existed  there  tinent  evidence  to  enlighten  my  igno- 
long  before  that  date,  there  seems  ranee  or  expose  my  blunders,  I  have  no 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  intention  to  imitate  the  conscientiotis 
such  traditions  as  have  come  down  reticence  and  timorous  moderation  of 
to  us  on  this  subject  have  all  the  »?"?««•  ^!'«««  '^^^^V.^,,*?^  ^^®  ^^,?*^«'- 
character  of  fable^  Even  of  the  SJ^^^^^oVtl^^r/u^^^^ 
thirteenth  century  the  authentac  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  contrary,  I  have  much 
records  are  but  few  It  is  not  untU  pleasure  in  stating  precisely  how  the 
the  estabhshment  of  colleges  m  the  original  schools  of  Oxford  were  plant- 
latter  half  of  that  century— corporate  ed,  how  they  took  root,  and  how  they 
foundations,  which  have  maintained  grew  into  the  imposing,  and  august, 
until    now  a  continuous    existence  and  complicated  analr  which,  in  com- 

*  Munimenta  Academica ;  or,  Documents  illustrative  of  Academical  Life  and 

Studies  at  Oxford.     1868. 
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pliancti  with  au  auti(]uate(l  and  highly  The  halls   or  inna,  in  which  the 

abaurcl  fasliiou,  Oxoniaus  arc  wont  to  students   of   the  twelfth  and   thir- 

call  tlieir  Alma  Mat<>r.    .    .    .  tconth  centuries  lived,  probably  num- 

*•  Towards  tlio   last    year   of    the  ly^rod  from  three  to  four  hundred 

olcvonth  century  tUoro  niirrht  have  when  the  University  was  full.    They 

been  seeii  wencing  their  tardy  way  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^     ^^^ 

towards  the  walls  of  Oxford,  a  parly  ^^             ^                       j     ^     -^ 

cx)nsi8tinff  of  seven  pedestrians,  whoso  .    °    ^  ^    ,.,    '"*;"''*     ^   xu^*^  oT 

nisty  habiliments  and  thoughtful  coun-  ^f'^^  a?^Sf®^  ^'^    ^  a*    S^u^*" 

tenances  betokened  their  possession  of  Marys,  St  Edmunds,  and  St  Johns, 

learninjr  and  their  want  of  money,  —whose  representatives  are  still  to 

Each  of  the  wayfarers  bore,  slung  from  bo  recognised — there  were  St  Paul, 

his  neck,  a  wallet,  of  which  the  chief  St  James,  St  Thoxnas,  St  William, 

contents    were    a    slenderly-provided  St  George,  St  Martin,  St  Cuthbert, 

puriw  and  the  materials  for  a  frugal  St  Michael,  St   Lawrence,  and  St 

i»t>al.    .    .    .  Mildred's     Halls.        Others     were 

*' I  am  in  a  position  to  state  the  exact  named  after  the  original  occupier, 

conrtiderations   which   decided   these  ^^  ^^^^^  succeeding  teacher  who  had 

deiilers  in  leammcr  to  scjlect  Oxford  as  ^«  j«  *^«  i,;«*^^i*  «•,  .^«^<.*»:^i  —^ 


learning  to  scjlect  Oxford  as    ^^^  ^^^  YiimseU  an  academical  re- 


auspicious  motives,  uiiiil  B(mie  critic  ^s  Hall»  Perry's  HalL  and  Bos- 
has  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  tar's  Hall,  represent  all  thai  sup^ 
rliat  the  adventurers  would  have  done  vivos  of  the  fame  of  their  sometime 
better  ior  themselves  and  s(Kiety  at  occupiers.  Some  again  took  thar 
large  had  thtjy  settled  in  Stoke  Pogis,  designation  from  tixeir  locality,  OP 
Mudfog-iii-the-West,  or  Blathering- by-  from  some  outward  feature, — as  £<» 


the-Sea.    .    .    .    It  might  be  imagined  instance,   Comer    Hall,    Broadgates 

that  these  founders  of  Oxford  Univer.  jj^n    ^merged    in    Pembroke    Col- 

sit^,beloro  announcing  their  readiness  j      x     g,,^    ^^y^    j        g^u^    jy 

t.(>  instruct  pupils,  built  or  In^^^^^^^  IlilC  two  White  Haifa,  and  Great 

mwhicii  to  receive  their  httlo  friends;  ^^^    kittle    Bhick    HidL      Cabbage 

but  they  did  no  such  thing.     .     .     .  rt  ,,  ^'^"^    ""r^  w     j-  ^     S3ft 

One  of  tho  adventurers  acquired  for  a  ^^^^  ^^*«  ^^^  ^t  Heodington  Hdl, 

lew  i)ence  paid  half-yearlv,  a  spacious  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 

and  cobwebby  garret  at  tho  top  of  a  tiiUor.*       ''  CUass       HalL    "  Tiled " 

fordwainer's  dwelling ;  another  was  so  Hall,   and   "  Chimney  "  Hall,   most 

toitunato  as  to  secure  a  room  over  a  likely  commcmbrate  the  first  intro- 

boer-shop ;  a  third,  the  most  sucxiessful  duction  of    those  modem  conveni- 

of  the  party,  contrived  to  get  ix)sses-  cnces    into    academic    architecture. 

siou  of  a  dibUBcd  stable,  a  loft,  an  old  A  great  many  of  tho  scholars'  tene- 

hen-house,  and  a  small  court  contain-  ments    had    some    distinctiTO    sun 

ing  a  large  water-butt,  on  the  under-  ^^^r  tlieir  doorways,  like  the  shops 

stundmg  that  he  would  teach  reading.  „^^  taverns  (ind^  some  of  tfa^ 

tliSms""      "    '  ^  ^^^y  P^««»^'y  ^"^'^  **««  ^"- 

pied  as  such),  and  by  these  derices 

If  any  reader  cares  to  have  the  they  were  known.     Tho  Lion,  the 

*  Annals '  of  Oxford  written  in  this  Bull,  the  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the  Gai^ 

fashion,  he  will  find  his  taste  fully  the  Hare,  the  Vino,  the  Shield,  the 

gratified  in  these  volumes.  Feathers,   the  Saracen's  Head, — all 

*  "  Cateri)illar  Hall,  the  name  of  the  house  higher  up  the  hill,  was  no  doubt 
a  complimentary  appellutiou,  intimating  to  posterity  that,  oa  aoooont  of  Its 
bc^tter  commons,  it  had  drawn  away  a  great  number  of  students  ftom  tho  In- 
ferior society ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  tho  caterpillar  had  oat  up  the  cabb^ei.'* 
— iluddesford's  Notes  to  Wood. 
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appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  list  He  was  also  bound  to  repeat  a  cer 
of  halls  on  the  University  register,  tain  number  of  **  Aves"  and  "Pater- 
Hart  Hall  survived  until  it  was  nosters*' for  the  souls  of  his  particular 
merged  in  the  short-lived  foundation  benefactor ;  an  ordinance  of  which 
of  Plertford  College  by  Dr.  Newton  the  traces  yet  remain  in  the  official 
in  1740.  Brasenose  College,  still  thanksgiving  (for  it  has  been  modi- 
displaying  the  well-known  symbol  fied  into  that  shape),  introduced  into 
over  its  entrance-gates,  is  the  only  the  "bidding"  prayer  before  every 
existing  foundation  which  retains  its  University  sermon,  in  which  the 
ancient  sign.  Some  authorities  have  names  of  special  founders  and  bene- 
discovered  a  somewhat  more  refined  factors  are  still  commemorated,  on 
derivation  for  the  name,  asserting  some  special  occasions  forming  a  list 
that  it  means  the  Brasing  or  Brew-  of  considerable  length.  It  was  a 
ing  House,  from  the  low  Latin  very  curious  arrangement,  to  our 
hrasinium;  but  there  can  be  little  modem  notions;  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
doubt  but  that  the  Brasen  Nose,  Anstey  calls  it,  a  "pawnbroking 
whatever  its  origin,  gave  its  name  department,"  neither  more  nor  less, 
to  the  hall  which  appears  under  Precious  manuscripts,  jewelled  dag- 
that  designation  early  in  the  thir-  gers,  silver  cups,  famed*  garments, 
teenth  century.  The  colony  which  were  an^ng  the  usual  deposits  made 
migrated  to  Stamford  in  1834  were  by  the  students  who  required  a  loan 
so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  of  money  from  one  of  these  public 
homely  s3rmbol,  that  they  set  up  a  banks  to  pay  his  battels,  or  settle 
rival  brasen  nose  (which  is  still,  or  accounts  with  some  importimate 
was  very  lately,  existing)  over  their  tradesman.  The  difficulty  which  at 
gates  in  their  new  locality.  There  once  strikes  us  is,  how  the  really 
was  an  old  University  tradition —  needy  student  could  be  in  possession 
due  probably  to  the  inventive  genius  of  such  valuables ;  and  the  disagree- 
of  some  undergraduate  of  the  day —  able  impression  is  left  upon  the 
that  the  original  sign  was  a  conven-  mind  that,  in  those  times  as  now, 
tional  portrait  of  the  nose  of  the  the  well-to-do  borrower  could  be 
famous  John  Duns  (Scotus),  and  set  easily  accommodated,  while  the  poor 
up  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  had  too  often  to  go  empty  away. 
the  great  lecturer.  The  poverty  of  the  medieval  stu- 
The  earliest  benefactions  to  the  dents  comes  out  very  strongly  in 
University,  for  the  encouragement  these  University  records.  The  whole 
of  poor  scholars,  were  in  the  form  nation  was  poor,  comparatively ;  but 
of  sums  of  money,  which  were  de-  in  many  cases  the  life  of  the  yoimg 
posited  in  separate  "  chests,"  bearing  scholar,  far  removed  from  home  and 
the  names  of  the  respective  donors,  friends,  and  to  whom  the  fatal  facil- 
kcpt  under  the  special  guardianship  ities  of  credit,  the  bane  of  modem 
of  the  university  authorities,  and  University  life,  were  unknown,  must 
usually  deposited  for  safety,  as  it  have  been  a  bard  and  pinching 
would  appear,  in  the  university  struggle.  The  furniture  of  the 
church.  From  these,  grants  were  chamber  which  he  shared  with  three 
made  from  time  to  time  to  (Reserving  or  four  companions  was  probably 
applicants,  in  the  way  of  loan — never,  worse  than  he  would  have  found  in 
originally,  as  gifts.  The  recipient  his  own  home;  his  meals  were 
had  to  deposit  some  valuable  article  coarse  and  badly  cooked ;  his  best 
by  way  of  pledge,  and  this  was  al-  cloak  in  winter-time  might  too  pro- 
ways  to  be  of  greater  sworn  value  bably  be  in  pawn  in  one  of  the  pub- 
than   the  sum*  received  as  a  loan,  lie  loan-chests.     Sometimes,  as  a  fa 
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your  from  the  University  authorities,  table  companion  of  the  head  of  his 
he  obtained  during  vacation  a  license  college ;  if  his  social  rank  did  not 
to  beg.  There  is  at  least  more  ex-  amount  to  this,  he  dined  at  the  tahle 
cuse  for  him  than  there  would  be  of  the  fellows  as  a  "fellow-oom- 
for  the  modem  undergraduate,  if  we  moner  "  or  "  gentleman-commoner." 
find  him,  as  we  do  occasionally,  in  The  same  gradations  of  position  are 
these  black  books  of  the  proctors,  found  in  the  records  of  our  oldest 
committing  highway  robbery  in  Bag-  public  schools — Winchester  and 
ley  Wood.  Considering  the  great  Eton.  The  outward  distinctions  of 
difficulties  of  locomotion  in  those  rank,  the  gold  tufts  and  the  silk 
days,  the  length  of  the  journey  home,  gowns  which  we  are  rather  indlined 
and  the  probable  poverty  of  the  to  smile  at  in  these  days,  and  whidi 
criminals,  one  would  be  half  inclin-  rouse  Mr.  JeafiVeson's  ire  so  need- 
ed to  condone  the  offence  of  the  lessly,  were  quite  in  harmony  with 
"two  Welsh  scholars"  who  in  1461,  the  differences  in  ordinary  costume 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Chan-  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
ccllor's  Court,  stole  a  horse  out  of  various  ranks  of  society.  The  gold- 
the  stable  of  the  **  CardinaPs  Hat,"  lace  on  the  young  nobieman's  dress- 
and  rode  off  into  Wales  on  it  After  gown,  seen  rarelv  in  our  own  times 
all,  it  was  only  the  host's  sfory :  the  at  commemoration,  presented  no- 
horse  had  undoubtedly  disappeared,  thing  strange  to  eyes  which,  like 
and  he  had  to  pay  for  it.*  those  of  Anthony  &  Wood  in  mndi 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pov-  later  times  than  we  are  just  now 
erty  there  were  wealthy  members  speaking  of,  liad  seen  even  in  so 
of  the  University  even  in  these  small  a  society  as  Gloucester  Hall, 
medieval  times.  There  was  a  far  "  the  worst  rented "  of  all,  "  twenty 
broader  distinction  of  ranks,  both  or  more  gentlemen-commoners  clad 
in  and  out  of  academic  society,  either  in  doublets  of  cloth  of  sflver 
While  the  son  of  the  yeoman  was  or  gold."  It  is  possible  that  the 
painfully  husbanding  his  slender  re-  "  levelling  up  "  which  prevails  in  aD 
sources,  the  student  of  high  degree  such  matters  in  our  own  times,  when, 
was  to  be  seen  spending  his  money  so  far  as  dress  goes,  no  one  can  tdl 
freely  within  the  same  walls.  Some  the  mistress  from  the  ladyVmaid 
of  these  latter  brought  with  them  to  except  by  the  more  quiet  tone  and 
tlio  University  a  retinue  of  serving-  subdued  colours,  and  when  no  one 
men  such  as  would  astonish  the  wears  gold-lace  except  a  beadle,  mar 
most  extravagant  modern  imder-  be  an  improvement  in  society  to  au 
graduate.  The  feasts  which  they  eyes  but  those  of  an  artist.  The 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  their  colleges  have  now,  with  but  few  ex- 
^* inception"  for  the  M.A.  degree  ceptions,  seen  fit  to  obliterate  all 
were  carried  to  such  an  excess  of  distinctions  in  rank,  and  status,  and 
c:xpenditure,  that  they  had  to  be  academic  dress,  amongst  their  under- 
limited  by  special  statute.  George  graduate  members.  If  this  has  the 
Neville,  younger  brother  to  the  effect  of  educating  the  yoong  nobl^ 
great  Karl  of  Warwick,  feasted  six  man  and  the  future  tmitorlal  lord 
hundred  guests  in  Balliol  College  on  in  the  simple  habits  and  taatea 
the  day  of  his  inception.  If  a  stu-  which  befit  the  scholar,  well  and 
dent  claimed  noble  birth — and  the  good.  But  how,  if  it  teaches  the 
claim  seems  to  have  extended  wider  son  of  the  country  parson,  and  tiie 
than  in  later  days — he  became  the  half-pay  officer,  and  the  hard-woik- 

*  Anstey's  Munimenta,  p.  GS4. 
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ing  professional  man,  that  ho  stands  chancellor,  proctors,  principals,  tutors, 

exactly  upon  the   same  social  level  and  every  order  of  academicians  from 

as  the  heir   of   half   a   county,  and  doctors    to    freshmen.      When    they 

has    therefore  a  right  to  adopt  the  showed  themselves  in   Hi^h   Street, 

same  ways  of  life,  the  same  amuse-  prraduatesofdmnily  bowed  low  hcfore, 

t.          1   „^  „  ^L  r,^^,,«,,««   o«T««  physicians  fell  crinffinffly  backwards 

mcnts  and   as  a  cousequence,  some-  \^^^  ^,,^    ^j,^^  ^  j,,^^  ^^i^  highnesses 

thing  like  the  same  scale  of  expen-  g,,„„ij  ^%^  ,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

clituic  •                   _              ,     .    J.          .  showed  their  delight  in  noble  beings 

Mr.  JeafTreson  is  fiercely  indignant  i,y  going  through  the  ocnlar  practice 

at   what    he    considers    the    servile  knowntocynicsbyadisdainfulphrase, 

adulation  shown   by  the  University  which  declares  the  possibilitr  of  kies- 

ut  all  times  to  rank,  and  more  cspe-  ing  with  the  eyes.    These  favoured 

cially  to  royalty.     He  condones  the  youths  were  implored  to  wear  brilliant 

flatteries  which   the  gownsmen  be-  garments,  and  to  soften  the  severity  of 

stowed  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  at  her  their  geometrical  caps  with  tassels  of 

visits,  probably  on  the  ground  that  auriferous     lace  —  foppish     excesses 

she  was  a  woman ;  but  he  has  very  "'h'^^'  7°'»'^  ''",'':«   ^^<^^X^^  ^>iader- 

little  patience  with  their  reception  of  CKllo°Ik.°^^h:7w:rtVovid^d 

her  successor,  James—    Solomon,  ^jj,,  g^fj^,  ^^^  „,j  sustained  with 

a.s   he   faceUously   calls    him  ;    and  choicer  meats,  than  those  prepared  for 

when  he  has  to  record  how     Solo-  common  scholars." 

iiion   delivered  himself  of  a  Latin  ,^^  ^,^j^^^  ^^              jj  ^^  ^^^ 

speech,"  he  fancies  that  even  at  tim  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^          %  /     ^H^r^ut 

distance  of  time  he  "can  h^r  the  j^.^'     ^^  ^    j^^^;    centuries  ago 

pompous  intonations  of  the  Scotch  ^^^  ^^^^  -j  ^^^    ^^  ^^^     \^ 

Latin.       A\  e   cannot   pretend  to  so  .„j  ^  j^^^^  jj  jg  ^  ^^^j^,  ^^^^^ 

fine  an  car  as  the  writer,  nor  can  we  ^,,5^^    has    almost  entirely  disap- 

rcproduce,  even  m  fancy,  the  exact  ^^^^^j       Whether  honoured   more 

accentuation   of   King  James ;    but  ;„   ^y^^  y^^^^^y^  ^^^^    .^   ^^  ^i,^^^. 

It   IS   most  probable  that  its  broad  ^^^^^  -^  ^  question   on   which   we 

vowels  came  much  more  near  the  might  perhaps  find  ourselves  at  issue 

Koinan   intonation    than   the   cmas-  ^-^y^   ^^    J^flfreson :   who,  wo  are 

culatcd   and   corrupt    pronunciation  ^^^^^  „„o^  ^  servant  to  touch 

which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  our  ^is  hat  to  him,  always  asks  John  to 

LnKlish  universities,  and  which  our  ^^^^  ^  ^y^^  ^hen  he  comes  into  the 

best  scholars  are  now  combimng  to  gtndv,  wears  that  individual's  livery 

reform      Here  is  the  annahsts  p.c-  tum'ind  turn  about  while  he  gets 

tiire   of  what  he  conceives  to  have  j^t^  ^is  master's  best  dress  suit,  and 

bee^i   the   state  of  social  feehng  m  ^^^^r  has   "choicer  meats"   served 

Oxford  ill  "the  feudal  times ; 'the  ^^  ^is  own  table  than  are  supplied 

vvitty  fonu  of  expression  must  at  f„,  ^^e  kitchen  dinner.     Less  than 

least  be  Mr.  Jeafireson  s  own,  for  we  ^^is,  we  feel  convinced,  could  never 

cannot   think    the  medieval    under-  satisfy  so  stout  a  champion  of  cqual- 

graduato  was  capable  of  It :—           -  Uy  and  fraternity. 

■ '  Uiiivcrsitas '  was  Bupposod  to  de-  The  distinctions  of  rank  were  very 
rivo  (liffiiity  and  virtue  from  every  marked  indeed,  both  in  the  Univer- 
I-atncmn  lad  who  stayed  for  a  few  gjj^  and  elsewhere,  in  the  times  of 
terms  in  ono  of  h.r  hotels:  and  in  ^hich  the  annalist  is  speaking.  But 
orcUr  that  St  ud,.ns  of  noble  degree  on  .  ^  ,^  always  be  remembered  that 
leuvin<r  Alma  Mater  mirrht  report  fa-  *^°"^"  «  »jo  m«*viuviuvviv«  i.*^«u 
vourublv  of  Oxford  as  'an  awfuUv  ^^^  same  homage  Tdiich  the  com- 
joUv  plare,  wliere  Tiers  were  denced  moner  paid  to  the  noble  was  exacted, 
civil  and  i)lea8ant,  vou  know,  and  all  hy  the  statutes  of  the  University, 
that  sort  of  thinfr,  you  know,'— they  from  the  bachelor  of  arts  to  the  mas- 
were  surfeited  with  slavish  homage  by  ter,  from  the  master  to  the  doctor. 
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Tho  scholars  of  Queen's  College  were  the  world.  It  toat  an  honour  to  the 
to  answer  the  questions  put  by  tho  Uniyersity  to  receive  such  guests  at 
fellows  "  upon  their  knees ;"  the  Buch  a  time,  and  the  academic  autho- 
undcrgraduates  of  Jesus  were  to  go  rities  were  right  in  so  esteeming,  it 
bare  headed  in  tho  quadrangle  when  Tho  official  **  account  of  the  visit,*' 
one  of  the  seniors  was  in  sight  Yet  against  which  Mr.  Jeaffireson  invei^s 
without  affecting  such  an  intimate  so  bitterly  as  **  steeped  in  flunky- 
and  intuitive  acquaintance  with  the  ism,'*  was  certainly  not  drawn  up  m 
sayings  and  doings  of  those  times  as  the  best  possible  taste.  He  is  espet- 
Mr.  Jeaffireson  has  assured  us  he  pos-  cially  hard  upon  the  frequent  use  of 
Besses,  we  think  he  has  a  little  over-  tho  word  "condescension.'*  It  was 
drawn  his  portrait ;  and  for  this  not  much  more  we  suppose,  than  a 
season.  He  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  fa^on  de  parler  of  the  day.  But 
a  companion  picture — though  he  that  the  Regent  should  be  spoken  of 
confesses  that  its  shadows  are  not  so  as  "  condescending "  to  put  on  a 
dark — of  the  Oxford  of  tho  present ;  doctor's  red  gown,  and  "  more  than 
he  speaks  of  '*  the  fulsome  flatteries  once  to  express  his  approbation  of 
and  servile  compliments  with  which  the  arrangements,"  strikes  the  inde- 
the  collegiate  dons  and  plebian  un-  pendent  mind  of  our  annalist  with 
dergniduatcs,  known  in  Victorian  horror.  The  general  abuse  of  tiie 
England  as  tiif  thunters,  make  life  Prince  which  he  takes  occasion  there- 
pleasant  and  poisonous  to  the  *  tufts '  upon  to  introduce,  we  may  pass  OTor 
of  Christ  Church  and  other  fashion-  with  the  remark  that  its  taste  is  at 
able  colleges."  Wo  know  this  last  least  as  questionable  as  that  of  the 
to  be  a  fancy  sketch  ;  and  therefore  academic  courtiers.  MThateyer  tho 
we  doubt  whether  Alma  Mater,  at  Regent  was  in  his  private  charactor, 
any  period  of  her  existence,  ever  he  represented  there  the  majesty  of 
really  sac  for  the  other.  England,  and  in  man^  points  repre- 

But  our  censor  reserves  his  prin-    sonted  it  with  dignity  and   grace. 
cipal  vial  of  wTath  to  pour  upon  tho    But  the  animus  of  Mr.  Jcaffireson's 
University  when  she  received  George    strictures  mav  bo  fairly  judged  of 
IV.  (then  Regent)  at  Christ  Chiurch,    from   the  following  passage*  whieh 
and  when  the  royal  guest  *'  won  by    he  quotes  with  a  sneer,   and  with 
postprandial  eloquence  the  enthusi-    italics  of  his  own,  from  Dr.  Ingram^s 
ostic  plaudits  of  a  noisy  gathering    Memorials — an  author  of  whom  he 
of  aristocratic  dignitaries,  hilarious    is  good  enough  otherwise  to  speak 
gownsmen,     and     academic    syco-    with     patronising    approval:  —  *•  I 
phanU."    (It  is  a  fine  sentence;  but    dont  like  to  laugh  at  the  worthy 
we  fear  Mr.  Jeaffireson  has  forgotten    doctor,"  ho  savs,  parentheticallyy^^tor 
his  lope,  and  made  what  Aldrich    his  '  Memorials  of  Oxford'  is  a  capi- 
would  have  called  a  ''  cross  division  ;*'    tal  book."     (One  would  havo  liked 
does  he  mean  that  none  of  the  gowns-    to  have  had  poor  Dr.  Ingram'ii  opfai- 
men  were  sycophants,  and  that  none    ion,    had    ho  been   livings   of    jlr. 
of  tho  ditrnitaries  were  gownsmen*^    Jeatfreson*s  publication.) 
Oxford  did  go  rather  ^n^d,  "o  dm^^^       ..  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
upon    that    occasion.      Those  Y^    mnk  and  eminence ;  but  among  them 
tne  glorious  days  of  Englami,  when    ^^^    attention   was    particularly   dl- 
•be  had  done  more  than  hold   hor    ^^^^  ^  tj^^  veteran,  Blocher,  who 
own-     The  great  sovereigns  of  hii-    p^-nnible  of  the  feeling,  rose  and  ad- 
rope  had  come  to  pay  a  special  visit    dre«8ed  the  company  in  hia   nallvo 
ct  honour  to  the  gallant  nation  who    Uonuan;    which    was    inniinrfiflf% 
had  -pared  neither  it*:  blood  nor  its    <7;i(/   doquently  translated    into   St* 
jzjoiiev  to  T"*^y*t^in  the  liberties  of    gliah  by  the  Prinoe  Begent,  omttthig 
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only   (with  iJuit  exquisite  good  taste  head-dress.     They  would  have  bee© 

which  distinguished  him)  those  parts  very    far    indeed    from    displaying 

which  were  complimentary  to  him-  anything     like     servility     towards 

^^^^-  royalty.     They  had   the  hereditary 

The  italics,  as  we  have  said,  are  successor    of    the    Prince    Regent 

Mr.  Jeaflreson's,  and  wa  are  much  among  them  not  very  long  ago,  and 

obliged  to  him  for  them — otherwise  Mr.  Jeaffireson  must  be  gratified  to 

we  might  certainly  have  missed  the  know  that   some  of  them   were  so 

point  of  the  quotation.     There  are,  truly  independent    as  ta  call    him 

we  dare  to  say,  other  delicate  touches  "  Wales."     Does  it  never  strike  such 

of    satire    in    those   Annals  which  people  that  there  may  be  two  dis- 

have  been  lost  upon  us  in  the  per-  tinct  developments  of  "flunkyism" 

usal,  merely  for  the  want  of  these  — the  servile  and  the  famiHar ;  and 

useful   literary  finger-posts.      Even  that  to  some  minds  the  latter  is  the 

with  their  help,  we  fail  to  see  any-  infinitely  more  offensive  of  the  two? 

thing  especially  ludicrous   either  as  When  the  young  shopman  in  your 

regards  the  Prince  or  Dr.  Ingram,  own  town  is  so  remarkably  obse- 

But  the  undergraduates  of  that  day  quious  to  you  behind  his  counter, 

come  in  for  their  share  of  the  lash  you  don*t  think  much  iAie  worse  of 

of  this  modern  Diogenes,  for  their  him,   and   certainly  not  a  Wt    the 

servility  on  this  occasion.  bettef  of  yourself ;  but  if  the  same 

"Tliounder^rraduateaoccupied their  k^I'^VV^'^^,  ^/^^P    yf"   <>^   *^^ 

crowded  loft  in  full  force,  and  cheered  Jj^^,^  m  the  street,  and  salute  you  as 

till  they  were  hoarse,  when  the  Prince  ^^^.  ^^l    C^®  borrow  our  author  s 

IJe^rent,  after  walking  on  crimson  cloth  spelhng  of  the  word),  your  personal 

from  the  Divinity  School  to  the  Thea-  disgust  would   be  very  apt  to  take 

tn?,  condescended  to  ascend  the  dais  the  form  of  kicking  him. 

provided  for  the  proper  elevation  of  But  let  us  return  to  the  earlier 

royalty."'  annals,  and  see  how  Mr.  Jeaffireson 

The   class  of  undergraduates  for  deals  with  that  curious  account  which 

whom  these  volumes  appear  to  have  Anthony  a  Wood  (transla^ng  freely 

been  written,  would  no  doubt  have  from  Matthew  of  Pans  and  Thomas 

behaved   very  differently,  and   in  a  de  Wyke)  gives  us  of  the  great  "ot 

manner  to  insure  the  author^s  entire  1"^  ^<><*  place  m  the  year  1238 

approbation.     They  would  probably  between    the    Oxford  scholars  and 

have  stopped  the  whole  proceedings  ^^  retainers  of  Cardinal  Otho,  the 

of  the  day  by  a  storm  of  discordant  P^P®?  !**"»«  le^te,  who  had  come 

clamour,    mostly    inarticulate,   but,  to  make  an  ecclesiastical  visitation  of 

whenever    intelligible,    resonant    of  the  University      Ihe  story  has  been 

what     the     London     "  gents"     call  «<>  often  reproduced  that  we  should 

-chaff,"   and    enlivened   with    bril-  not  trouble  our  riders  with  it,  but 

liant  flashes  of  slang  \^itticism,  such  ^^^  ^*i®  opportunity  of  contrasting 

as  would  remind  us  of  Mr.  Jeaffre-  ^he  old  annalist  with  the  new. 

son\s    best    manner.     They    would  ^  Otho    and    his    company    lay   at 

most  likely  have  shown  their  noble  Oseney  Abbey,  some  five  miles  off 

contempt  for  dignities,  royal  or  aca-  ^  deputation  of  the  scholars  waited 

demic,  by  asking  the    Emperor  of  "P<«    *"™»   ^^/^f  presents,  after 

Russia  for  a  song,  by  making  strong  ^^  custom  of  the  day. 

personal     remarks    upon    Blucher's  "Autwb^n  they  came  (not  without 

boots,  and    by  insisting   on  the  ex-  solfianteocesaion)  to  the . door  of  the 

pulsion   from   the   Sheldonian    The-  Queets*  Hall,  the  porter,  who  was  an 

atre  of  some  foreign  member  of  their  Italian    belonging^   to   the    Cardinal, 

staff    who    wore    what    they   were  spake  with  a  loud    voice    after   the 

pleased    to    consider   a   remarkable  Roman  fashion  (by  no  means  fit  and 
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opportuno  in  this  solemnity),  and  rude-  bavo  been  just  these.    To  the  knock- 
\y  asked  tbcm  their  busiui^sj*,   what  ing  and  kickinp^  a^inst  the  door  ot 
they  would  have,  what  they  came  for,  the  Guests'  Hall,  whereby  the  peaceful 
&C.    To  which  the  clerks  ^ave  answer,  scholars  proclaimed  their   desire    to 
'  that  they  might  approach  the  ]>ro-  enter,  the  ]>orter,  on  opening  the  wick- 
sence  of  the  Ijord  lA'gato,  and  ofi'cr  ct,  and  speakini^  in  the  Roman  faaliion, 
hiiu  their  devoirs  ;  for  they  confidently  demanded,  '  Well,  now,  what  ore  you 
believed  that  they  should  bo  received  doinp^horo?'    'Doing?'  answered  the 
with  honour,  forasmuch  as  tliey  had  students, 'we  have  come  out  to  Oaeney 
before  sent  in  their  presents.    But  the  to  call  on  the  Lord  Legate.'    '  Have 
said   porter,  speakin^j  tauntingly  to  you  ?'  retorted  the  official ;' then  yoa 
them,    denied    entrance    with    great  may  go  back  again  without  seeing  the 
haughtine-ss  and  scorn.    The  clerks,  Lord    Legate.'     *Wliat!    yon    limTO 
taking  this  for  a  great  affront,  forcibly  taken  our  ])re6ents,'  cried  the  students, 
rushed   in;  and    those    Italians,  the  'and  treat  us  in  this  way  I    Your  Lord 
Legate's  servants,  that  would    havo  I^egato  is  a  nice  fellow.  He  has  housed 
thrusttid  them  back,  and  were  ready  the  grub,  and  won't  give  us  a  crust  in 
to  oppose  them  with  their  swords,  they  return.    That  is  just  like  an  Italian.' 
beat  with  their  fists  and  tlK^r  staves  To    which — still     speaking    in    the 
that    they    then    had.     While    these  Homan  fashion — tho  porter  responded, 
things  were  in  doing,  it  happened  that  'Bless  your  impcronce;  my  Lord  Le- 
ft certain  poor  chaplain  of  Ireland,  at  gate  take  your  trash!  not  a  bit  of  IL 
this  time  a  student  in  the  University,  Tlie  al)l)ot's  swineherd  gave  your  pre- 
wus  standing  at  the  kitchen  door,  and,  sents  tO  his  pigs.    There,  get  out  with 
after  tlie  manner  of  a  poor  liunger-  you  1     You  are  a  low  lot.' 
starved  wretch,  was  begging  for  God's  "  For  a  few  minutes  the  shindy  was 
love  some  boon  to  relieve  his  hungry  universal  and  sanguinary.    Claret  was 
stomach ;  but  him  when  the  master  tapped,  eyes  were   blackened,  heads 
of  th»^  legate's  cooks  (brotlujr  to  the  were  broken  in  every  direction.    Tlie 
said  Legate,  whom  he  lia4l  ap|)oint4Hl  Italian  soldiers  of  the  Leffate's  guard 
in  tliatoiiice  lest  i)oi  son  should  bom  in-  wislied  themselves  safe  back  in   the 
gltKl  with  his  meat)   heard,  and  not  south,  when  tho  stonning-party  raised 
able  any  longer;  or  at  least  would  not,  the  cry 'of  '  On  to  the  kitclien  I  we'll 
endure  his  solicitations,  1>eing  ut  tho  see  what  our  Ijonrs  Legate  is  going  to 
same  time  or  soon  after  that  tlie  scho-  have    for  dinner.'      Whereupon    tlie 
lars    had    beaten    tho    Italians,   took  struggle  was  transferred  to  the  cnlln- 
scalding  liquor  out  of  a  caldron  where-  ary  chambers  of  tlie^  religious  hoose. 
in  some  fat  meat  had    been  newly  and    some    smart    fighting  *canie  off 
boiled,  and  cast  it  into  his  ffkCA\    A  amongst  tho  pots  and  pans.    But  the 
Welsh  clerk,  who  stood  by  and  iKjheld  chitjf  c(M>k,— Otho'sown  brother, — was 
this  injury,  cried  out—*  Fie  for  shame  !  a  terrible  and  unscrupulous  adversaij. 
shall  we  suffer  thisV    And  so  being  .    .    .    Irritated  by  the  jeering  Toles 
not  ubl(>  to  endure  tliat  affront  given  to  of  an  Irish  scholar,  who  with  polite 
his  fellow-acadi^mion,   bent   his  bow  imi)ortnnity  asked  him  for  a  wann 
which  he  hod  with  him  <for  it  was  now  plate  of  soup  and  a  mug  of  wine,  tine 
tho  fashion  for  8«.H;ular  academians  to  Hat anic  miscreant,  instead  of'bestirring 
carry  arms  about  them),  and  shot  tho  himself  to  minister  to  the  physiw 
said'masteror  clerk  (whom  they  sati-  comfort  of  the    Hibernian   explain, 
rically  railed   Nabuzaradan— i.<! ,  Ma-  '  took  scalding  liquor  out  of  a  ehaldRm 
gister  CcKiuorum)  through  tho  body  whenMU  some  tat  meat  had  been  newly 
dead  in  the  place."                            • ,  ^  boiled,  and  cast  it  into  his  fcoe.'   A  wy 
Thus  Wood  tells  the  ■iBiT'-^iMJt  for  vengeance  arose  from  the  scbolan 
so  well  or  so  simply  as  VkMkgdf  of  *  Down  with  himl    Up  with  him! 
tics,   yet  well    enough.  ^^uOifir  Yl^^^f^  ^»^  ^^  '}»,«  ^^«  copper,  and  Ml 
letushcarMr.Jeaffro8on.WiK3d  1"™  into  soup  I      ^"^  •f^}^^^  ^^^^^ 

be  remembered  that  Wood  iSd  a  }Vo]f,^  f^™%^\!^S?iS^^ 

f          *      T    A'  •  •       1 :.. ^  :»<>^  couam  from  tlie  ismeraia  isle,  araw 

fancy  for  Latmism,?  his  name  mto  ^.^  ^     ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  superlSlVe  oook 

"  Antonms  a  Bosco,    which  the  mo-  ^^^  ^^  ^  door-nail.    It  is  not  said 

dcm  annalist  turns  to  great  comic  whether  the  scholars  proceeded  to  boU 

account )  him ;  but  the  total  silence  of  history  to- 

"  Tlio  incidents  to  which  Antonius  a    sfMsciing  tho  Italian  caitifl  's  sepaltuie 

BoscothuspointsinlanLrua^e  befitting    is  drcuinstantial  evidence  in  laToor 

the  historian's  dignity,  I  ima^nDo  to    of  the  suggestion  that  the  ferodona 
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Oxonians  cooked  tlie  cook  and  then  dant  hatred,    open  and    concealed, 

ate  him."  but  very  little  love.     And  the  gowns- 

The  results  of  the  fray  were  seri-  men  in  the  University  town,  though 

ous.     The  Legate,  alarmed  for  his  not  identical  with  the  clergy,  shared 

personal    safety  took  refuge  in  the  their  privileges,  and,  in  consequence, 

abbey  church  until  nightfall ;  when  their  unpopularity.     There  was  also 

he    ''mounted   the    best    horse    he  the.  unavoidable  clashing  of  interests ; 

had  " — or,  as  our  comic  annalist  has  in  early  times  as  between  landlords 

it,  "  threw  his  legs  over  pig-skin"  I —  and  tenants  —  always    as    between 

and  rode  off  to  King  Henry  III.,  sellers  and  buyers.     So  long  as  the 

who  was   then  at  Abingdon,    with  occupiers  of  the  Halls  rented  them 

his  complaint.     It  ended  in  an   in  from  the  townsmen,  it  was  natural 

terdict  being  laid  upon  the  Univer-  for  the  latter  to  seek  to  raise  their 

sity,    which    the    excellent    Bishop  terms  as  the  demand  for  lodgings 

Grossteste  had    great    difficulty  in  grew  with  the  growing  University ; 

getting  removed.  while  the  tenants  quite  as  naturally 

In  those  earlier  centuries  blows  looked  upon  such  a  process  as  ex- 
were  readily  struck,  and  it  may  be  tortion.  Mr.  Jeafireson  is  satirically 
easily  conceived  that  the  youth  of  indignant  because  some  kind  of  legal 
England  gathered  in  the  University,  tariff  in  such  matters  was  at  last 
whether  their  numbers  were  nearer  enacted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Uni- 
3000  or  30,000  (the  larger  figures  versity  authorities  by  King  Henry 
have  their  advocates),  were  never  III.  Though  he  is  very  far  from 
slow  to  strike  them.  Tory  proclivities  in    general,  he    \z 

The  feuds  between   "  Town   and  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  Eng- 

Gown"  are  as  ancient  as  the  Uni-  lish  landlord   should  be  allowed  to 

versity  itself.     To  some  extent,  no  do    what   iie  will    with    his    own. 

doubt,  the  antagonism  has  its  root  He  tells  us  (drawing  here  entirely, 

in  the  nature  of  things.     The  scholar  it  must  be  remembered,  out  of  the 

and  the  clerk  looked  down  with  a  wealth  of  his  own  imagination)  that 

certain  contempt  on  the  unlettered  when  the  town  landless  demanded 

laic.     He  in  his  turn  could  not  but  an    increase    of    rent,    "  The    prin- 

cntertain  a  jealousy  of  those  who  cipals  answered  that,   though   rent 

were   not   only   initiated   into  mys-  was  by  its  very  nature  a  thing  ob- 

teries   from  which  he  was   himself  noxious   to   the    philosophic    mind, 

excluded,  but  were  also  protected  by  and    scarcely   to  be  endured,    they 

privileges     and     immunities.      The  would    consent    to    pay    the    rent 

life  of  a  cleric,  in  the  days  when  all  fixed  in  days  when  house  property 

lives  had  their  price,  was  valued  at  was    comparatively    valueless,    but 

doul^lc  that  of  a  layman.     The  homi-  would  neither  vacate  their  habita- 

cide,  for  which  in  later  days  the  un-  tions  nor  pay  a  groat  more  for  the 

educated  Englishman  went  to    the  occupancy    of     them;'*     while    the 

gallows,  was  condoned  in  the  crimi-  imdergraduates   of    those  days,  we 

nal  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  when  are  told  (on  the  same    authority), 

the  text  of  the  black-lettered  volume  "  thought    that,    unless  the    extor- 

was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  of-  tioners  would  listen  to  reason  and 

ficer  of  the  court — '*  Legit  ut  cleri-  justice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 

cus.'^     There  was  Uttle  real  attach-  the  throat  of  every  landlord  in  Ox- 

ment  at  any  time   in   England   be-  ford."     Happily  no  such   desperate 

tween    the  priestly  caste    and    tbe  remedy    was    required.     The    King 

commons.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  was  pleased  to  appdnt  four  commis- 

ignorant  awe  on    the  part  of    the  sioners  or  taxors,  two  of  the  town 

latter  towards  the  former,  and  abun-  and    two  of   the    University,   with 
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power  to  fix  the  rents,  from  time  to  the    municipal   body    regard    their 

time,   at  which  the    halls  or   inns  guests  in  any  other  light  than   as 

should  be  let  to    their    occupants,  an  alien  army  of  occu^ition,  whose 

That  these  officers  '^  discharged  their  money  it  was    good  to   take,   and 

invidious  duties  with  honesty/^  Mr.  whose  presence,  therefcnre,  must  be 

Jeafircson    thinks,    *Ms    probable;^'  endured.     Not    that  the  fault    Imy 

but  nevertheless  he  looks  upon  the  altogether  with  the  dtizens.     There 

royal  decree  as  "  certainly  savouring  is  an  insolence  inherent,  it  would 

of  spoliation.''     It  would    seem  to  seem,  in  the  student-life,   whether 

most  persons  as  fair  and  equitable  English,   Spanish,   or    German,    in- 

an  arrangement  as  could  well    be  separable  from  it  at  all  periods  of 

made.  its    history.     The    German    hwntk 

The  question  of  the  market  price  terms  the  whole  non-academic  worid 

of  commodities  was  also  one  upon  Philistines,  and  his  follows  at  Ox* 

which,   as  buyers  and   sellers,  the  ford  or  Cambridge  regard  it  in  much 

citizens    and    the    gownsmen    were  the  same  light ;  a  feeling  which  the 

likely    to    disagree.      Demand    and  other  party  is  not  slow  to  detect, 

supply  could  not  find  their  natural  and  does  not  fail  to  return  in  its 

level  in  days  when   the  means  of  own  fashion.     For  this  reason,  per- 

coinmunication    were    limited,    and  haps,  more  than  any  other,  wnen 

when  the  local  merchant  had  a  vir-  the  University  of  Oxford  clung  to 

tual  monopoly.     Laws  in  restraint  of  what  was   left  of   Romanism,    tiie 

trade,  which  political  economists  now  town  was  Puritan ;  when  the  Uni- 

laugh  at,  were  then  almost  a  neces-  versity  was  in  arms  for  the  Kiiw^ 

sary  of    legislation.     The  price  of  the  townsmen  were  almost  unani- 

wine,  of  beer,  of  butcher's  meat,  and  mously    Roimdheads  ;     when     the 

such  necessaries  of  life,  had  to  be  University  pronounces  for  Conser- 

fixed  by  law,  not  always  to  the  satis-  vatism,  the  town  feels  it  a  point  of 

faction  of  the  piu*veyors ;  and  even  honour  to  return  two  Radicals. 

the  tailors'  bills  were  subject  to  sta-  In  our  peaceful  times,  the  stnig- 

tutory  regulations  as  to  price.     Thus  gles  between  these  two  bodies-— 40 

the  University  from  the  beginning  closely  united,   and  yet  so  widdj 

took  up  a  '  position  of  antagonism,  separated — are  confined   chiefly    to 

which,   however  necessary  in  self-  politics,   national '  or  local ;  a  fight 

defence,    helped    to    separate    still  of  words,  in  the  matter  of  parochial 

wider    the    interests    of    the    town  rates,   or  tho  election  of  a  school 

and     the    gown.     It    might    have  board — that  new  apple  of    discoid 

been  supposed    that,   inasmuch    as  thrown  down  by  a  provident  Lqgis* 

the  wealth  and  prosperity  of    tho  lature.     But  in  the  earlior  davs  ol 

city    arose    out    of    and    depended  Oxford  the  fighting  was  in  bloodj 

upon  the  presence  of  the  University  earnest— commonly  arising    out   of 

within  its  walls,  the  citizens  would  some    trifiing   incident,   but   wUdi 

Iiavc    regarded    tho    gownsmen    as  the  perpetual  jealousy  easily  made 

their  most  substantial  friends.     But  cause  of  quarrel    The  weaponSi  too, 

it  has  never  been  so  at  any  period,  were    always   at   hand.      In    spite 

(.'lass  jealousy    has    been  sb'onger  of  statutes  enacted  and  re-enacted 

oven    than    self-interest;    and    not  against  the  carrying  arms  by   the 

even  tho  danger,  more    than  once  members  of  tho  University,  it  was  % 

\  mniinent,   of  the  whole  scholastic  scholar  of  a  very  poor  spirit  who  ^d 

body  migrating  to  Northampton  or  not  wear  his  dagger  somewhere  ahout 

to  Stamford,   and    condemning  the  him ;  or  who,  even  if,  out  of  fear  of 

slrecLs  of    Oxford  to    a    perpetual  the  Chancellor,  he  did  not  cany  his 

long  vacation,  could  suffice  to  make  cross-bow  openly  in  the  High  Street, 
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failed  to  have  it  handy  in  his  cham-  dently  declined  to  supply  him  with 

ber.     In   days  when  the  fashion  of  toffy  on  tick." 

going  armed  was  common  to  men  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  as  we  have  been 
every  social  rank  but  the  lowest,  already  assured  by  himself,  has  a 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Uni-  mysterious  insight  mto  the  thoughts 
versity  student  should  chafe  against  of  medieval  Oxford,  which  is  de-r 
the  prohibition  of  his  own  excep-  nied  to  other  men ;  otherwise  wo 
tional  case.  The  students  at  Ring  s  might  have  hoped  that  a  love  of 
College,  Aberdeen,  appear  to  have  toffy  was  inconsistent  with  such 
been  specially  ingenious  in  the  bloody-minded  aspirations.  School- 
variety  of  the  weapons  which  they  boys,  however,  both  in  and  out  of 
adopted,  in  order  to  evade  the  let-  Oxford,  did  carry  swords  occasion- 
ter  of  the  prohibition ;  so  that  the  ally,  even  down  to  a  much  later 
statute  had  to  recite  in  detail  a  date.  When  the  future  Earl  of 
list  of  forbidden  implements  under  Mansfield  entered  Westminster 
names,  many  of  which  are  quite  School  in  1716,  he  bought  a  sword 
incomprehensible  to  an  English  amongst  other  articles  of  his  outfit 
reader.*  An  inventory  which  Mr.  But  such  weapons  were  as  innocent  of 
Anstey  gives  us  of  the  goods  and  slaughter  as  those  which  the  upper 
chattels  of  a  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  boys  at  Eton,  within  our  own  recol- 
century  might  shock  the  luxurious  lection,  wore  on  the  *Montem*  day, 
tastes  of  a  modern  Oxonian.  One  and  with  which  they  dealt  destruc- 
chair,  a  couple  of  tables,  and  a  few  tion  to  the  flowers  in  Botham's  gar- 
three-legged  stools,  comprise  the  dens  at  Salt-hill. 
furniture ;  the  library  is  what  a  But  swords  were  drawn  in  earnest, 
clever  auctioneer  might  call  "  small  and  blood  shed  too  often,  in  the 
but  well  selected ;"  two  books  of  fifteenth  century,  between  the  citi- 
homilies,  Boethius*  Commentaries  zens  and  the  scholars  of  Oxford. 
on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry,  a  book  The  first  great  quarrel  of  which  we 
of  geometry,  and  Ovid's  '■  Remedium  have  any  trustworthy  record,  arose, 
Amoris  ;*  an  '*  ancient  gittem"  and  as  more  than  one  such  disturbance 
"a  broken  lute'*  are  an  almost  has  in  later  times,  out  of  the  exuber- 
pathetic  record  of  tastes — never  too  ant  loyalty  of  the  "  gown."  Prince 
common  in  the  'University — which  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  was 
the  owner  for  some  reason  seems  returning  from  France,  and  passed 
to  have  neglected  ;  but  we  find  through  Oxford  on  his  route  towards 
there  the  indispensable  "  sword,"  the  Welsh  marches.  The  townsmen, 
the  pair  of  daggers,  and  the  "bow  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  side 
with  twenty  arrows."  Our  annalist  of  the  barons,  shut  the  gates  against 
describes  the  state  of  things  in  a  him,  and  ho  had  to  make  his  way 
style  which  we.  think  we  are  justi-  through  the  northern  suburbs  to  the 
fied  in  considering  highly  "co-  King's  Hall,  in  St  Mary  Magdalen 
mic."  parish,  where  he  was  to  take  up  his 
-  Even  the  chubby-cheeked  boy  of  quarters  for  the  nieht  The  scholars, 
an  Oxford  grammar-hall  had  his  bit  of  shut  within  the  cify,  were  thus  "  de- 
stcel,  which  in  times  of  riot  he  dream-  ^^^  a  sight  of  theu-  pnnce,  which 
edof  plun^n^intothefatbodyofthe  was  more  than  loyal  blood  could 
vendor  of  sweetmeats  who  had  impru-  bear.     They  came  in  force  to  Smith- 

*  "  G  ladies  pugiones  sicas  machseras  rhomphaeas  acinaces  fnstcs,  praesertim  si 
prapfenati  vel  plunibati  sint,  veruta  missilia  tela  sclopos  tormenta  bombardas 
balistas." — '  Faeti  Aberdonenses/  quoted  in  Burton's  *  Scot  Abroad/  p.  262. 
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gate,  and  dcmandcfd  leave  to  pass  house  of  William .  le  Espjcer,  the 
out  One  of  the  city  bailiffs,  on  other  provost,  which  being  situated 
duty  there,  refused.  The  gownsmen  in  the  Spycery,  they  broke  it  up  with 
retired,  but  only  to  come  again  in  all  the  spicery  itself  from  one  end 
greater  force  armed  with  axes,  sledge-  to  the  other."  The  mayor  fared  no 
Immmers,  and  bows  and  arrows  seiz-  better :  he  was  a  vintner  by  trade^ 
ed  from  the  shops  of  the  fletchers.-  and  lived  in  the  Vintry — *^  which 
They  began  to  break  upon  the  gatea;  place  also  they  brake. up,  drank  ma 
until  the  mayor  arrived  upon  the  much  wine  as  they  could,  and 
scene  with  the  town-guard,  arrested  wasted  the  rest" 
the  ringleaders,  and  put  them  in  It  must  have  been  long  before 
prison.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Uni-  the  memory  of  such  a  scene  would 
versity  demanded  that  they  should  have  died  out  among  the  citizens  of 
be  set  at  liberty.  But  in  reply,  tlie  Oxford.  As  it  was,  the  feud  awoke 
mayor  and  his  fellow-townsmen  ap-  again  within  the  same  generaticHi. 
pearod  in  the  Iligh  Street  under  arms  A  citizen  of  some  mark,  tfohn  Mete- 
and  with  banners  flying, — intending,  scharpe,  had  been  killed  by  some 
as  they  probably  would  have  said,  gownsmen  in  one  of  the  many  brawla 
to  maintain  their  privilege  of  shut-  that  were  contipually  occurringi 
ting  or  opening  thejr  own  gates ;  or,  and  the  homicides  escaped  by  flight. 
as  the  scholars  said,  to  attack  their  The  vengeance  of  the  townsmen 
inns  and  halls,  and  ^^  to  beat,  wound,  smouldered  for  some  days,  breaking 
and  despitefully  use'*  the  inmates,  out  only  here  and  thm  in  sundiy 
who  were  all  at  that  hour  sitting  personal  assaults.  At  last  both 
quietly  at  dinner.  As  the  scholars  parties,  as  if  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
naturally  had  the  writing  of  the  ment,  turned  out  into  the  streets  in 
history  of  the  affray,  we  are  obliged  armed  force,  and  were  only  separated 
to  follow,  perhaps  ratlier  too  blindly,  for  the  time  by  the  exertions  of  the 
their  version  of  it  Fortunately  a  Chancellor  of  the  [Inivorsity.  This 
certain  clerk  espied  the  town  force  was  on  a  Friday:  on  the  Sunday 
near  All  Saints  Church,  and  rang  the  evening,  the  townsmen,  headed  by 
^'  scholar^s  belF'  of  St  Mary^s  to  sum-  their  aldermen,  attacked  some  of  the 
nion  his  fellows.  It  had  not  rung  collegiate  halls,  destroyed  the  fumi- 
a  minute,  says  the  chronicler,  when  ture^  and  burnt  tho  hooks.  On  the 
the  rush  of  students  from  all  quarters  Monday  morning  tho  battle  was  re- 
— ^^  leaving  their  meat,"  and  arming  newcd  in  earnest  The  bell  of  St. 
themselves  hastily  with  bows,  swords,  Martin's  rang  at  dawn  to  call  the 
bills,  and  slings — overpowered  tho  townsmen  to  arms;  the  bell  of  St^ 
mayor  and  his  followers,  and  drove  Mary's  tho  tocsin  of  the  gown, 
them  back  into  their  quarters  sore  speedily  answered  it  The  rustioa 
wounded  and  discomfited.  Then  from  tho  villages  round  flocked  m 
the  victors  proceeded  to  retaliate,  to  help  the  citizens  against  the  d»- 
Thcy  scoured  the  streets,  sacked  tested  scholars,  who  were  already 
the  houses  of  obnoxious  towns-  parading  the  streets,  fully  armed,  in 
men,  and  '^did  \^hat  pleased  them  that  defiant  fashion  which  even  in 
without  any  opposition  ;"  and  what  our  more  peaceful  days  is  character- 
it  pleases  a  body  of  riotous  acadc-  istic  of  their  order.  The  procton 
mics,  mostly  young,  and  flushed  succeeded  for  a  while  in  procuring 
with  victory  over  their  opponents,  is  an  armistice  between  the  parties,  but 
much  the  same,  allowing  for  specific  at  nine  o'clock  the  fight  began  in 
differences,  in  all  times.  They  burnt  the  High  Street,  and  continued  for 
tho  house  of  one  of  the  provosts  many  hours.  The  gown  were  led  by 
down  to  the  ground.     *'  Then  to  the  a  warlike  priest,  Fulko  do  Nonnite^ 
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rector    of    Pightlosthome  in    Berk-  burst  into  the  city  carrying  a  black 
shire,    and  for   some   time  had  the  flag  with   the   war-cry  *  of — **  Slay, 
best  of  the  fray.      But  as  they  were  slay !  Havoc,   havoc  I"     The  towns- 
storming  the  house  of  one  of  the  men  had  the  best  of  it,  and  there  is 
citizens,  the  owner  drew  a  bow  from  little  doubt  but  that  they   abused 
an  upper   window,  and  the  fighting  their   victory   unmercifully.      Forty 
cliurchman  received  an  arrow  through  scholars  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
the  eye  into    his    brain.      He    was  lives.     Some   of   those   taken   pris- 
carried  off  the  field  only  to  die,  and  oners  are  said  to  have  been  scalped, 
the   gownsmen    seem   to  have  lost  in  mockery  of  the  clericM  tonsure, 
their 4Dourage  with  the  loss  of  their  Crucifixes    and  holy   vessels  were 
leader.     They  were  beaten  back  into  torn  from   the  churches,    and   pro- 
thcir  halls  and  inns,  and  many  took  faned  by  a  drunken  mob.     On  this 
sanctuary  in  the  churches,  only  to  be  last   occasion,    at  least,    the   better 
dragged  out  and  maltreated  by  their  part  of  the  citizens  were  ashamed  of 
infuriated  enemies.     Again  we  must  the  excesses   which   had  been  com- 
remember  that  the  men  and  not  the  mitted,    and    shocked    at  the   num- 
lions  are  the  painters :  we  have  only  her  of  the  victims.     The  Sheriff  of 
the   gown's   version  of    the  matter,  Oxfordshire  was  dismissed  from  his 
because  only  the  gown  had  clerkly  office.      An  interdict  laid  upon  the 
skill    to   record   it;     and  when  wo  city  was  only  removed  by  the  con- 
read    that   the   Royal    Commission  sent  of  the  authorities  to  an  inden- 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  matter  ture  under  the  University  and  city 
decided    that   the   town   were  alto-  seals,  by  which  the  Mayor,  bailiffs, 
gether   in  the  wrong,    and  that  the  and  chief  citizens  to  the  number  of 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  excommimicated  sixty-two,  bound  themselves  to  ap- 
such  of  the  citizens  as  were  proved  pear  annually  at  mass  in  St  Mary's 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  fray,  and  Church    on  the    fatal    day    of    St. 
that  the  city  was  compelled  to  pay  Scholastica,  and   offer  there  each  a 
a  priest  to  sing  for  the  soul  of  Fulke  penny,    and    also   to   pay  a  yearly 
de  Xermite,  wo  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  fine    of    a   hundred   marks,    which 
Jeaffreson    as  lo   think   it   possible  latter   obligation   was  subsequently 
that,  if   we  could   have  the  towns-  relaxed  on  condition  of  the  due  ful- 
raen's   annals   before   us,  we  might  filment  of  the  former.*    The  citizens 
see  justice  was  in  those  days  rather  always   chaffed   sorely   against   this 
one-sided  when  the  University  was  ordinance^  under  whatever  modifica- 
concerned.  tion.      (It  came  at  last  to  a  simple 
Bat  the  great  fight,  whose  bitter  attendance  at  the  reading   of    the 
memories   have   never   wholly   died  Litany.)      But   though    thus   modi- 
away  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  was  half  fied  by  consent   of    the  University 
a  century  later,  on  St.  Scholastica's  from    time   to   time,    it    continued 
Day   (February  10th),    1355.     The  actually  in  force  within  the  memory 
results  of  this  are  perhaps  more  gen-  of  this  present  generation.     In  1800, 
erally  known,  and  the  details  may  the  hundred  marks  were  sued  for 
be  found  in  the  pages  of   Anthony  and  recovered  from  the   Mayor  of 
Wood,  or  may  be  read  (with  a  comic  Oxford    for    making    default.      At 
introduction)  in  those  of  Mr.  Jeaffre-  last,    in    1825,    the    University,    at 
son.    Again  the  country-folk,  against  the  request  of   the  Town  Council, 
whose  entrance  a  party  of  the  gown  gracefully    consented    to    waive   a 
in  vain  tried  to  keep  the  west  gates,  ceremony    which    only     served    to 

*  See  the  documents  printed  in  Anstey's  Munlmenta,  p.  191-203. 
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kcop  up  the  memory  of  an  unhappy  the  Picardins.  This  diyision  into  Nft- 
fcud  of  ages  past,  and  could  not  hut  tions  passed  from  the  Universi^  of 
he  regarded  hy  the  citizens  in  the  Paris  to  those  of  ScoUand  and  £ng- 
light  of  a  humiliation.  It  was  far  land.  At  Aherdeen  and  Glasgow. 
hotter  that  St.  Scholastica  should  which  followed  the  French  model 
he  forgotten  instead  of  hoing  kept  more  closely  than  their  English  sis- 
in  this  anything  hut  pious  rcmcm-  tcrs,  the  Nations  still  surriye — 
hrance,  hoth  hy  gown  and  town,  nations  in  name,  though  really  pro- 
Let  us  hope  that  the  latter  will  not  vincial  divisions.  Aberdeen  has 
also  think  it  necessary  to  forget  the  its  Mar,  Angus,  Buchan,  and  Moray ; 
warm  acknowledgements  which  they  Glasgow  students  are  divided  %into 
then  formally  made  for  an  *^  act  of  the  Natio  Glottiana  (ClydesdaleX 
grace  and  favour.^'  Transforthiana  (or  Albana),  Lou- 
The  spirit  of  pugnacity  showed  doniana,  and  Rothseiana;  and  the 
itself  quite  as  strongly  amongst  the  University  of  St  Andrews  recog- 
medieval  scholars  in  their  feuds  nises  somewhat  similar  divisions. 
between  themselves,  as  in  those  These  local  names  serve  to  designate^ 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  more  or  loss  strictly,  the  different 
citizens.  The  original  cause  of  parts  of  Scotland  in  which  tbe 
these  internal  wars  lay,  as  has  been  students  happen  to  be  bom ;  but 
tlie  case  with  most  of  the  wars  of  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  are 
history,  in  differences  of  race.  One  libcrial  enough  to  admit  into  the 
explanation  of  the  term  *'Univer-  Loudoniana  all  England  and  the 
sity,*^  as  applied  to  these  seats  of  colonics,  while  the  Angusiani  at 
learning,  is,  that  it  denoted  their  Aberdeen  include  the  whole  world 
cosmopolitan  character.  They  were  south  of  the  Grampians.  Mr.  Jeaf- 
open  to  all  comers,  from  all  parts  of  freson  is  pleased  to  sneer  at  what 
the  earth.  The  love  of  letters  was  ho  calls  the  *^  piquant  pomposity  ** 
to  be  the  sole  and  sufficient  bond  of  of  Professor  Huber  in  applying  the 
union.  It  was  found  by  no  means  term  "  Nations  "  to  the  Oxford  fao- 
sufficient,  however,  in  practice ;  and  tions ;  but  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
in  the  great  University  of  Paris,  to  refer  to  the  University  recordfli|  as 
which  was  the  original  and  mother  published  by  Mr.  Anstey,  he  would 
of  most  others  in  Europe,  the  find  that  such  is  their  official  and 
students  who  flocked  in  from  all  historical  designation.  At  Oxford 
quarters  soon  ranged  themselves  and  at  Cambridge  the  recognised 
into  ^^  Nations,^'  bound  together  by  Nations  seem  never  to  have  been 
common  habits  of  life  and  a  com-  more  than  two,  ."  Australes  **  and 
mon  language,  which  the  use  of  the  '^  Boreales  "  —  Northemmen  and 
scholastic  Latin,  enjoined  upon  all  Southemmen  —  the  river  Trent 
the  body  in  order  to  fuse  such  dis-  being  the  line  of  demarcation.  But 
cordant  elements,  could  never  prac-  there  were  also  provincial  bodies, 
tically  supersede.  Similar  lines  of  ranging  under  one  of  these  two 
demarcation  existed  both  at  Bologna  Nations,  and  not  always  under  the 
and  at  Prague.  The  Nations  at  same.  The  Scotch  students,  when 
Paris  were  four :  the  French,  which  it  came  to  fighting,  usually  joined 
comprised  under  it,  as  ^'  I^ovinces,"  the  Northern  Englishmen,  as  we 
the  Spaniards,  the  Creeks,  and  the  should  naturally  suppose^  while  the 
Italians;  the  English,  under  which  Irish  and  Welsh  did  battle  for  the 
were  ranked  as  Provinces  the  Bri-  Southerns.  Not  that  these  last  seen 
tons,  the  Irish,  the  Germans  and  the  to  have  been  over-scrupulous  as  to 
Sdandinavians ;   the  Normans ;   and  which  side  they  took ;  they  were  in 
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the   habit  of    attacking  each  other    beyond  the  city  walls,  and  treated 
quite  as  furiously  upon  occasion  as    Buch  as  they  could  catch  with  bar- 
the  common  and  traditional  enemy,    barous    indignities.     The    spirit    of 
Both  Irish  and  Welsh  scholars  bore    faction  divided    also    the    Cambro- 
but  an  indifferent  reputation  in  the    Britons    amongst    themselves,    and 
medieval     University.     They    were    the  men  of  North  and  South  Wales 
poor,   and   they  were  quarrelsome,    were  ready  to  fight  each  other  when 
Of  the  Irish   there  appear  to  have    they  were  not  summoned  to  make 
been  great  numbers  at  Oxford,  in-    conunon  cause  against  the  "Saesneg." 
somuch   that  it  was  called  "Gym-    They  herded    together. in  separate 
nasium    Hibemorum."     They  lived    halls;   and  when   Dr.  Hugh  Price, 
for  the  most  part,  for  the  sake  of    by  grace  of    Queen    Elizabeth,   at 
cheapness  probably,  in  private  lodg-    last    gathered     them    together     in 
ings  —  the  "  unattached  "   students    Jesus  College,  the  old  walls  of  par- 
of    their  day^— and  thus  were  little    tition  was  by  no  means  eflTectually 
subject  to  academical  rule  and  dis-    thrown    down.     The    North   Wales 
cipline.     To  such  an  extent  did  the    men  continued,  down  to  a  time  quite 
evil  of    this  loose  and  independent    within  living  memory,  to  look  up- 
way  of    life  affect  the   University,    on  their  southern  fellow-collegians 
that  in  the  time  of    Henry  V.  an    as  little  better  than  half  English, 
edict    was    issued,    that,    "  for    the    not  of  the  true  Cymry — mere  Sama- 
quietness  ,  and     peace    within    the    ritans,  in  short     This  feeling  was  by 
realm  of    England,"    "all  Irishmen    no  means  confined  to  the  younger 
and    Irish    clerks     beggars,    called    members  of  the  body ;  fellowships, 
chambcrdekyns,  be  voyded  out  the    scholarships,   and   exhibitions  were 
realm."     The   Welsh  were    also    a    founded  from  time  to  time  by  Welsh- 
troublesome  element,  though  not  so    men  for  Welshmen,   but  carefully 
many  in  number ;  but  the  hot  Cam-    limited  to  the  counties  of  North  or 
brian    blood    showed    always  very    South  Wales,  according  to  the  ante- 
prominently  in  a  riot  It  was  a  Welsh    cedents  of  the  founder.     The  Scots 
and  an  Irish  scholar — though  their    at  Oxford  were  fewer — ^for  they  soon 
names  are  unhappily  lost  to  fame —    had  universities  of  their  own — and 
who    had   shot  the   Legate's   cook,    were,  it  would  appear,  less  turbulent 
"  Madoc  of  Wales "  is   one  of  the    and  demonstrative.     But  they  were 
two  clerks  whose  violence  gave  rise    hardly  less  unpopular  there  in  the 
to  the  great  riot  of  1297  ;  and  in  ihe    fifteenth  century,  if  we  may  judge 
fight  on  the  Beaumont,  a  hundred    from  a  record  of  the  Vice-chancellor's 
years  later,  between  the  old  factions    Court,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
of    North  and    South   (which    took    then  Principal  of  White  Hall  had  to 
place,  strange  to  say,  on  a  day  fixed    appear  and  clear  himself  of  the  ter- 
for  the  purpose,  if  we  may  trust    rible  imputation  that  he  was  a  Scots- 
the   chronicler*),  it  is  the  Welsh-    man — ^making    oath    (and    bringing 
men  who  suffer  especially  from  the    three  Masters  of  Arts  as  witnesses  to 
vengeance  of  the  conquerors,  as  no    prove)  that  both  he  and  his  parents 
doubt  they  had  been  foremost  in  the    were  of  true  English  descent t    The 
fray.     '*  Sley  the  Welsh  doggy s  and    chronic  state  of  war  between  Eng- 
her  whelyps !"    shouted  the  North-    land  and  Scotland  at  this  period  is 
erners,  as  they  hunted  them  out  of    quite  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
their    inns  and    halls,    drove  them    antipathy. 

♦  Knyghton  De  Event.  Angl.  v.  (p.  2875,  Twysden). 
f  Anstey's  Munimenta  Univ.  Oxon.,  p.  587. 
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The  elTccts  of  the  same  limited  It  was  their  business  to  see  that  in 
form  of  patriotism  remain  to  this  the  distribution  of  these  North  and 
day  in  such  of  the  close  fellowships,  South  had  each  their  duo.  To  this 
as  they  are  called,  as  have  suryivcd  guardianship  of  the  public  rights  of 
the  sweeping  reforms  of  the  late  the  Nation,  and  the  duty  of  se^g 
University  Commission.  The  early  the  same  rights  impartially  main- 
founders  and  benefactors  limited  taincd  at  all  Univorsity  elections, 
their  bounty  in  most  cases  to  their  which  seems  to  hayo  been  their  on- 
own  diocese,  or  their  own  district,  ginal  function,  there  was  addod  by 
or  their  own  county.  These  limita-  degrees  a  sort  of  general  public  oen- 
tions  had  a  natural  tendency  to  re-  sorship.  They  were  to  see  that  die 
produce  themselves.  The  original  scholars  came  in  good  time  to  the 
founder  of  Quocn^s  College  thought  public  lectures,  and  wore  the  pro- 
his  northern  countrymen  ill  provided  per  scholastic  habit  and  tonsmro ;  fea- 
for  in  tlie  way  of  endowments,  and  tures  of  their  office  which  still  sar- 
he  accordingly  enjoined  the  special  vive  in  an  occasional  reprimand  ad- 
choice  of  men  from  Cumberland  and  ministered  to  an  undergraduate  who 
Westmoreland  to  fill  his  fellowships,  may  be  met  on  a  Sunday  morning 
Whereupon  a  subsequent  bencfac-  going  distinctly  not  the  right  way  (o 
tor  limits  his  '^  exhibitions  '^  to  those  the  Univorsity  sermon  at  St.  Mail's, 
bom  within  the  diocese  of  Cantor-  or  wearing  "  beayer"  in  the  Ii^h 
bury.  Patriotic  AVelshmcn,  observ-  Street  at  hours  when  he  is  supposed 
iiig  that  their  brcthom  were  excluded  to  bo  at  lectures.  They  were  also 
by  the  accident  of  birth  from  many  charged  to  see  that  no  scholar  paid 
of  the  good  things  of  the  University,  exorbitant  charges  either  to  college 
endowed  the  new  college  of  Jesus  manciples  or  to  nis  tailor ;  a  branch 
from  time  to  lime  with  benefactions  of  their  duty  which,  it  is  quite  need- 
in  which  none  but  Welshmen  were  less  to  say  has  fallen  wboUy  into 
to  share,  and  gradually  contrived  so  disuse,  and  is  far  too  practical  and 
to  narrow  the  original  foundation  rational  a  point  of  reform  to  be  taken 
that  only  one  fellowship  out  of  the  up  by  our  modem  university  reform- 
nineteen  remained  open  to  an  Eng-  ers.  The  Proctors  also  became  the 
lishman.  guardians  of  the  public  peace  of  the 

The  rival  interest  of  North  and  University.     It  was  their  business  to 

Soutli  within  the  University  were  sqe  that  there  were  no  deadly  wea- 

the  original  cause  of  existence  of  pons  worn,  and  no  street   rows  in- 

those  well-known  academic    autho-  dulgcd  in.     This  was    originally  a 

rities,  the  Proctors.    The  four  Na-  distinct  duty  intrusted  to  a  certain 

tions  at  Ptu-is,   and   the  two    Na-  number  of    Masters  of    Arts,   who 

tions  of    Oxford,  were  accustomed  were  called  "  Regents  of  tfie  Streetai** 

to   appoint  each  their  Prorvrator,  and  had  their  separate  districts  aa- 

for  the  due  maintenance  of  their  re-  signed  tliem.*    There  were  thirty- 

spcctive  rights,  privileges,  and  inter-  one    of    those    appointed    hi    ISTB. 

osts.     These  ofUcers  had  the  charge  In  those  turbulent  days,  the  pair  of 

of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  Uni-  Proctors,  even  with  their  four  Pro- 

versity,  and  especially  of    such  as  proctors  and  four  "  bull-dogs,"  wodld 

were  Ivft  in  trust  by  benefactors  for  have    been    a    wholly    insufficient 

the  purpose  of    being  lent  out  to  force  to  keep  order.    It  was  a  Terr 

poor  scholars  in  order  to  assist  them  dangerous  business  for  these  ofBciau 

in  the  i)rosecution  of  their  studies,  to  walk  the  streets  at  night  when 

*  Anstey,  p.  88. 
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cither  gown  or  town  were  in  a  pug-  Caroline  Cycle  introduced,  by  which 
nacious  mood,  as  they  very  com-  the  appointment  to  the  Proctor's  office 
monly  were.  A  shot  at  the  Proctor  was  assigned  to  the  different  colleges 
(as  in  some  sort  a  common  enemy)  in  rotation,  according  to  their  respec- 
secms  to  have  been  by  no  means  an  tive  numbers  at  the  time. 
unusual  mode  of  displaying  spiftt  on  It  would  bo  quite  a  mistake  to 
the  part  of  the  roysterers  wno  were  suppose  that  the  scholars  of  the 
out  for  the  evening ;  much  as  "  beat-  medieval  universities  devoted  them- 
inj^  the  watch  "  was  a  popular  amuse-  selves  exclusively  to  study,  any 
nient  with  their  successors  not  a  hun-  more  than  they  do  at  present, — 
dred  years  ago.  As  in  the  more  which  latter  supposition  is  not  so 
modern  case,  it  was  held  to  be  an  of-  likely  to  be  entertained.  Then,  as 
fence  more  or  less  venial,  sufficiently  now,  there  were  studious  members, 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  who  made  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
iii  tlic  case  of  a  scholar,  or  banish-  tunities,  and  whose  learning,  though 
nient  from  the  University  precincts  of  a  different  type  from  ours,  was 
in  the  case  of  a  citizen.  In  1814,  the  result  of  at  least  as  much 
according  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  the  honest  and  painful  labour.  And 
men  of  Merton,  who  were  South-  then,  as  now,  there  were  so-called 
erners,  turned  the  Northern  Proctor  students  whose  habits  were  any- 
out  of  the  University,  and  elected  thing  but  studious,  and  whoso 
a  Chancellor  by  force.  In  1540,  tastes  were  more  barbarous,  and 
after  a  riot  in  which  the  Principal  whose  ignorance  was  necessarily 
of  Hart  Hall  was  killed,  a  special  greater  tihan  that  of  the  idlest  of 
^  statute  empowered  the  Senior  Proc-  our  modem  "fast"  undergraduates. 
tor  to  carry  a  dagger  for  his  own  The  frequent  faction-fights  have 
personal  protection,  all  University  been  already  noticed  as  a  remark- 
statutes  notwithstanding.  When  se-  able  feature  of  medieval  Ojrford 
riously  wounded,  as  the  Southern  life.  The  drinking,  the  gambling. 
Proctor  was  in  1452,  in  trying  to  me-  and,  above  all,  the  poaching  which 
diatc  in  a  fray  between  the  men  of  went  on,  leave  us  little  to  regret  in 
Pcckwatcr  and  St.  Edward  Hall,  those  "good  old  times."  The  men 
he  liad  his  expenses  paid  by  the  of  Magdalen  College  (who  retained 
University:  which  indeed  was  so  something  of  a  sporting  reputation 
jibcral  as  to  engage  to  pay  the  down  to  modem  days)  made  very 
same  to  "his  heirs  and  assigns''  free  with  the  deer  in  the  forest  of 
if  he  died  (we  find  no  record  of  Shotover.  When  the  lieutenant 
any  Proctor  being  actually  killed),  of  the  county,  Lord  Norreys,  in 
AVhen  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  pro-  Elizabeth's  later  days,  imprisoned 
vincial  rivalry  died  out,  the  two  some  of  them  who  had  been  taken 
Proctors  were  still  elected  by  vote  in  the  fact,  their  fellow-collegians 
from  the  whole  University ;  and  the  attacked  him  in  his  lodgings  at  the 
canvass  was  as  lively,  and  the  elec-  Bear  Inn  during  the  sessions ;  and 
tion  as  uproarious,  as  any  that  ever  when  the  riot  was  with  difficulty 
took  place  for  members  of  Parlia-  appeased  by  the  University  autho- 
ment.  The  successful  candidates  in  rities,  the  Magdalen  men  carried 
1504  enjoyed  the  perilous  honour  stones  up  into  their  college  tower, 
of  being  carried  home  to  their  col-  and  hurled  them  down  upon  their 
Ic^es  in  chairs  on  the  shoulders  of  enemy  and  his  retinue  as  they  were 
the  Masters  of  Arts.  Not  until  1629,  passing  over  the  bridge  on  their 
in  order  probably  to  avoid  such  way  home  to  Ricot;  and  "if  my 
scenes,  was  what  is  known  as  the  lord  had  not  been  in  his  coach,"  says 
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the  narrator,    **ho  would  certainly  proceeding    to    extremitlefl.      Some 
have   been  killed.''     The  poaching  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Ghmncel- 
was    not    confined  to  the  younger  lor^s  court  betoken  a  primitiTe  and 
members  of  the  University.     In  8ie  patriarchal  administration  of  justioeii 
previous  century  we  find  the  vicar  which  makes  us   regret  that  with 
of  St  Petcr's-in-the-East  obliged  to  medieval   rudeness  we    have    also 
enter    in    recognisances    to  tu[>stain  lost  much  of    medieval   simplicity. 
from    it    in   future ;    but  this  was  ■  When  the  Principals  of  Broadgates 
not    the    only    scandal    which    he  and    Pauline    Halls    quarrellea    in 
caused    the    gown.      In    point    of  1446,   they  were   formally  ordered 
fact,  partly  because  the  residence  of  by  the  Commissary  to  kiss    fUte- 
thc  Masters  of  Arts  within  the  Uni-  rally)    and    make   friends,    and   to 
versity  was  much  longer  continued  swear  upon  the  Gk>spels  that  they 
in  those  earlier  times,   and  partly  would   *^keep  peace    as   brethren^ 
because  of  the  rude  temper  of  the  for  the  future,  under  a  bond  of  a 
age,   and    it    must    be    added,   the  hundred  shillings, — all  which  they 
buc  morality  of  the  clergy,  we  find  apparently    did.      So,  again,    when 
the  most  troublesome  disturbers  of  the    ^Wenerable"    Richard  Layoea- 
academic-  peace   among   those  who  tcr,  prior  of  the  canons  regular,  ^has 
wore  the  graduate's  hood  and  the  a  feud  with  John  Merton,  BcluMd- 
priest's     tonsure.       A     disorderly  master,  and  his  wife,  a  few  years 
Master    of    Arts,    whether    lay    or  later,   the  parties  agree  to  go   for 
clerical,   is  happily  a    rare    pheno-  arbitration   in    the  matter    to    Dr. 
mcnon  now  in  Oxford;  he  was  by  Chandler,     the    Commissary.      His 
no    means    so    in  those  centuries,  award    is,     first — fhat    neither    of. 
The  vicars  of   St.   Mary^s  and  St  the    parties  shall  hereafter  threat- 
Gileses  appear  as  disorderlies  in  the  en,   abuse,  defame,   or  make  g^rim- 
Chancellor's  court  in  the  very  same  aces  at  the  other:  moreover,   that 
year  (14o7)  as  their  brother  of  St  they   shall  eadi  freely  forgiTO    all 
Peter's.    The  Warden  of  Canterbury  sucn  offences  as  may  have  occurred 
College  has  to  submit  to  the  correc-  on  either  side  in  times  past ;  -also^ 
tion  of  the  Chancellor's  Commissary  that  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
for  having  instigated  his  servant  to  date  of  the  award  they  shall  pro- 
steal,  in  the  public  street,  the  beer  vide  an  entertainment  at  their  joint 
of  certain  scholars  of  another  college  charges  in  St  Mary's  Collin ;  Mr. 
who  were  carrying  it  homo  to  their  and  Mrs.   Morton    to  contnonte   a 
rooms.       When    the    students    of  goose  and  a  '* pottle'*  of  wine  for 
Broadgates    Hall    break    into    the  the    occasion,    and    the    yenenible 
house  of    a  citizen    at    night,   and  canon  to  supply  bread    and    beer, 
abuse    him,    they  are    headed    by  and    such    otncr    etceteras  as  hia 
^* Master"   Haywood.     A  doctor  of  liberality    may    suggest      To    this 
canon  law  has  to  find  securities  to  award    both    parties   agreed,    and, 
keep  the  peace  towards  a  tavern-  we  may  hope,  did  not  omit  to  in- 
kccper  and  an  apothecary.*  vite  so  good  a  fellow  as  Dr;  Cfaandlw 
The    University    authorities    did  must    evidently  have   been,   to  ait 
all  they  could,  in  the  case  of  lesser  down  with  them  to  the  goose  and 
scandals,   to    make    peace  between  its    accompaniments. t       There    it 
the  parties,  and  to  keep  them  from  a    charming    old  -  world    aimplioilj 

*  Thn  proper  status  and  title  of  this  latter  party  seems  to  have  pnssled  the 
Chancellor  or  his  clerk  :  " Thomam  Hallo,  *potygare*  aliaa  ohimrgicam, ', 
tylm<in '  ut  dicitur." — Anstey,  p.  523  f  Anstey,  p.  718. 
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about  the  whole  affair,  which,  as  tdme  in  academic  life;  probably  to 
\vc  said  before,  ought  to  make  us  a  much  greater  extent  than  wc 
pause  before  we  congratulate  our-  should  bo  apt,  at  first  thought,  to 
selves  too  confidently  on  the  im-  fancy.  In  the  ordinances  of  many 
nicnsc  progress  we  have  made  in  of  the  old  grammar'Schools  there  are 
morals  and  manners  since  that  distinct  penalties  for  the  speaking 
liftecnth  century.  It  is  quite  true  of  English,  at  any  rate  during  school 
tliat  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  hours.  The  restriction  continued 
bind  over  any  two  heads  of  col-  in  use  in  some  of  the  more  conser- 
Ic^es  nowadays  to  keep  the  peace,  vative  schools  down  to  a  time  almost 
or  to  abstain  from  making  faces  at  within  present  memory.  Dr.  Vin- 
cuch  other,  however  bitterly  they  cent,  the  well-known  head-master  of 
may  bo  opposed  in  University  Westminster,  who  only  resigned  his 
politics;  but  it  would  be  quite  out  ofSce  in  1801,. always  used  it  him- 
of  the  power,  we  suspect,  of  any  self,  and  insisted  on  its  use,  when 
ollicial  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  form  was  up  at  lesson.  And 
some  cases  to  make  them  kiss  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
be  friends.  And  we  certainly  Oxford  men  of  the  sixteenth  and 
should  not  envy  any  modern  canon,  seventeenth  centuries  possessed  a 
rcfjcular  or  irregular,  who  had  to  sit  facility  in  conversational  Latin 
down  to  a  reconciliation  supper  which  their  modem  successors  have 
with  any  academic  Mrs.  Merton,  never  aspired  to.  It  was  not  only 
whose  husband  had  been  sum-  that  they  held  the  necessary  aca- 
moned  by  him  before  the  court  demic  disputations  in  Latin,  and 
It  has  been  said  that  Latin  was  attacked  each  other  in  convocation 
supposed  to  be  the  common  Ian-  with  a  fluent  acerbity  to  which  the 
puajj^o  of  the  scholars  of  the  "  Uni-  language  easily  lent  itself,  and  which 
versity."  It  is  enjoined  in  the  could  find  vent  with  less  restraint 
statutes  of  most  of  the  colleges  that  under  the  convenient  veil  of  a 
the  vulj^ar  tongue  was  never  to  be  learned  tongue ;  but  the  traditionary 
heard  within  collegiate  walls.  The  jokes  handed  down  in  Oxford  jest- 
undergraduates  might  use  Greek  bool^s  mostly  have  their  point — 
as  a  means  of  communication,  if  such  as  it  is — in  Latin.  It  was  not 
they  preferred  it.  I'he  statutes  of  good  Latin  that  they  spoke,  per- 
Josus  X'ollege  extended  the  permis-  haps;  but  at  least  it  was  so  far  in 
sion  to  Hebrew — an  exceptional*  accordance  with  the  obligation  of 
colloquial  indulgence  of  which  we  the  statute,  that  it  was  not  English. 
cannot  conceive  that  many  Welsh-  But  the  conversational  atmosphere 
men  availed  themselves,  though  it  in  which  the  Scottish  student  lived 
has  been  their  pride  to  affirm  that  and  breathed  must  have  been  still 
theii-  own  language  very  much  re-  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
semblcs  it — !f,  indeed,  the  Cwmry  classical  learning,  if  the  visitor's 
be  not  the  original  stock  from  which  regulations  issued  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  Hebrew  is  a  comparatively  1546  were  ever  enforced.  The  very 
modern  offshoot.  It  is  difficult  to  scouts  {gareiones  is  the  Franco^ 
ascertain  how  far  the  use  of  coUo-  Scottish  term  for  them)  were  obliged 
quial  Latin  really  prevailed  at  any  to  be  ^'expert  in  the  use  of  Latihy 

*  Exceptional,  so  far  as  Oxford  is  concerned  ;  the  same  alternative  is  allowed 
ill  the  stiitiit<'8  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  with  a  special  extension  of  the 
liccnso  also  to  the  French  language — "Propter  antiquum  inter  Scotoset Gal los 

fcrdus." — '  Fasti  Aberdonenses,'  241. 
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lest  they  should  give  occasion  to  "  Graevm  m^" — as  if  that  were  sure 
their  masters  to  use  the  vernacular  to  choke  him.  Docs  not  the  botf^s 
tongue/'  *  We  are  not  aware  that  head,  served  in  the  college  hall 
any  such  compulsory  education  was  every  Christmas,  vouch  for  the  fact? 
attempted  for  the  same  class  at  But  the  ahstroseness  of  the  study 
Oxford ;  hut  the  social  line  between  was  confessed  in  serious  earnest  not 
the  poor  scholar  and  the  serving  only  in  the  Queensmen's  jest 
man  was  very  slight  in  former  times ;  "  Gracum  est-^-non  potest  legi" — 
and  many  a  man  *^  worked  his  "  It  is  Greek^— no  man  can  read 
passage/*  as  one  might  say,  through  it,*' — passed  into  a  UniTerai^  pro- 
the  University,  until  ho  landed  in  a  verb.  And  it  had  a  good  deal  of 
degree,  and  possibly  a  fellowship,  truth  in  it^  down  to  so  late  a  period 
The  **  Battelers  *'  (a  lower  grade  of  as  the  visit  of  King  James  I.  to  * 
commoner),  the  "Poor  Scholars,"  the  University  in  1605,  when  the 
the  FamvU,  and  the  Servientes,  are  contemporary  chronicler,  in  record- 
all  classed  together  in  the  books  of  ing  tlie  oration  made  by  the  Greek 
some  colleges,  in  1612,  and  probably  reader.  Dr.  Perin,  before  the  King 
all  shared  the  same  education.  But  at  the  Quatcr-vois  (better  known 
the  present  race  of  Oxford  scouts  to  us  a3  Carfax),  assures  us  that 
may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  "  no  it  was  done  "  with  good  action  and 
Latiners ;"  though  we  had,  in  our  elocution,  and  in  good  familiar  Qraek 
own  student  days,  a  personal  ac-  (as  Dr,  Hammond  mmQ," — that 
quaintance  with  a  college  cook  who  excellent  divine  being  appmreDtlT 
took  private  pupils  in  logic.  the  sole  University  critie  in    socn 

Whatever  might    have   been    the  matters, 

proficiency  of   graduates  or  under-  We  have  remarked  the  tendency 

graduates  in  Latin  during  the  cen-  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  his  Yolumes  to 

turies    we    are    speaking    of,    it    is  speak  slightingly  of   dignitleSi   and 

oertain    that    they    did    not    speak  to  strip  the  majesty  of  Oxford  of  its 

Greek,  and  knew  very  little  about  externals,   to  make    sport    for    the 

it    li'or  a  long  time  it  was  held  to  audience  to  which  ho  appeals.     He 

be  soeacthing  not  only  very  difficult  seems  to  us  to  have  emulated  the 

to  learn,  but  rather  wicked — a  sort  worst  taste  and  spirit  of  the  "  Tem 

of    black    art,  which    honest    men  Filius"  of  old  academic  memory,  to 

were  better  without.     When  liinacre  whom  nothing  in  university  life  wu 

gave   his  first  lectures  in  the  Ian-  sacred,  if  ho  could  but  hang  upon  it 

guagc  at  Oxford  in  1519,  a  party  a  jest  for  the  day.      One  notable  ex- 

of    stout  conservatives,   who  called  ception  has  struck  us  in  his  pages: 

themselves  **  Trojans,''  arraved  them-  a  passage,   the  style   and    tcme   of 

Helves  in  protest  against  this  Greek  which  stands  out  in  such  favourable 

invasion.      The    very  name   was    a  contrast  with  too  much  that  he  has 

sound  of  horror.      It  gives  the  point  written,  that  we  can  bdt  regret  that 

to    the    well-known    story    of    the  one  who  can  write  well  when  he 

scholar    of    Queen*s    College,    who,  writes  to  please  himself,  should  thhik 

wandering  alone  in  Shotover  forest,  it  necessary  to  write  ill  to  please  his 

;irmed  only  with  his  copy  of  Aris-  public.     We  have  kept  the  passage 

totle,  was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar ;  to  conclude  with,  that  we  may  part 

he    thrust    the    vohmic    down    the  from  him  in  peace.     Ho  is  spea^^ 

brute's     throat,     with    the    words,  of  Dr.  Jeunc,  some  time  Master  o 
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Pembroke  College,  and  late  Bishop  tlie '  Master '  who  conquered  tliera  with 

of  Peterborough.  manly  kindness,  and  reinstated  them 

in  righteous  principles  and  self-respect, 

"  To  raise  his  comparatively  small  when  a  harsher  disciplinarian  would 

and  scantily-endowed  house  to  pre-emi-  have  crushed  them  for  ever.     Nor  was 

nencc  over  greater  and  wealthier  col-  he  less  abounding  in  sympathy  for  stu- 

leo:i's    was    beyond    Francis    Jeune's  dents  who  had  no  need  of  his  forbear- 

]iower,  but  he  effected  wonders  for  the  ance  and  tenderness.    That  his  college 

society  of  which  he  was  for  several  should  achieve  the  main  purpose  of  its 

years  the  chief  ruler.      He  gave  it  foundation,  by  swelling  the  ranks  of 

honourable  status   in   the  class-lists,  the  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  zealous 

])rocured  the  enlargement  of  its  build-  clergy,  he  was  especially  desirous.    But 

ings,   reformed  its  economy  for   the  none  of  his  men^-or  *  boys,' as  he  used 

benefit  of  students  of  narrow  means,  to  speak  of  them  in  his  loud,  hearty, 

and  was  no  less  judicious  than  indefa-  •  shouting  voice— ever  started  off  from 

tigablc  in  his  endeavours  to  inspire  its  college  on  manhood's  journey,  by  some 

members  with  manliness  of  purpose  track  not  usually  chosen  by  University 

aud  contempt  of  frivolity.    A  vigilant  graduates,  without  words  of  pleasant 

and  firm  disciplinarian,  he  was  prompt  encouragement  and  serviceable  counsel 

in  correcting  the  excesses  of  his  under-,  from  the  shrewd  and  unconventional 

jrraduates,  exhibiting  no  leniency  to  '  Master.'    If  Dr.  Jeune  were  still  liv- 

tliose  whose  misconduct  was  all  the  ing,  I  should  not  venture  thus  to  speak 

more  likely  to  prejudice  the  discipline  of  his  excellencies,  for  which  during 

of  the  house  because  they  were  young  his  life  he  desired  no  man's  praise, 

men  of  superior  birth,  affluence,  or  per-  though  they  commanded  the  admira- 

sonal  style.    But  though  properly  stem  tion  of  all  who  knew  him." 
to  insolent   offenders,  he  overflowed 

with  compassionate  considerafteness  Many  who  read  these  words  will 
and  Christian  concern  for  collegiate  know  ttiat  they  were  true,  not  only 
'  black  sheep,'  to  whom  a  sentence  of  of  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  but  of 
expulsion  would  have  involved  life-  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Dr. 
long  degradation.  To  wean  scape-  Jeune  was  an  ardent  Orford  re- 
graces  of  this  unattractive  sort  from  former — at  least  in  his  early  days  of 
their  vicious  propensities  to  restore  office.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived 
them  to  physical  and  moral  health,  and  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  reformation 
to  send  them  out  mto  the  world  unscar-  j^  j^  q^  ^  required,  was  that 
red  m  fame,  he  deemed  no  care  exces-  ryv'  i/  •  V  i'  x.  ? 
Bive,  no  condescension  derogatory  to  his  ^J?^^  ?®  conscientiously  stroye  tQ 
dignity.  More  than  two  or  three  men,  effect  in  his  own  college.  When 
wiioso  social  usefulness  equals  their  shall  we  have  a  school  of  university 
considerable  social  prosperity,  grate-  reformers  who  wiU  tread  tu  hia 
fully  attribute  their  success  in  life  to  steps  ? 
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FAIR   TO    SEE.— PART  VI. 
CHAPTER    XVII. 

Bektkand's     eventful     day    had  applied  to  that  exaltedly-imaginative 

come  to  a  conclusion'  at  last ;   and  si)irit ;    and    so  it   may  appear   to 

now,  alone  in  his  own  room,  he  con-  others  who  are  loss  intimate  with 

tcmplated  all  that  it  had  hrought  him ;  hut,  in  truth,  the  yerj  exas- 

forth.     The  stormy  episode  in  the  geration    of    those    qualities   whidi 

smoking-room    had  closed,   for  the  might  have  been  supposed  to  render 

present,  the  period  of  storms  ;  and  a  him  susceptible,  had  hitherto  kept 


that  lies  so  softly  on  the  summer  sea  lack  of  opportunity ;  nor  yet  was  it 
at  dawn,  when  a  tcmpcst^s  ruf!ian  ^that  his  mind  was  averted  from  the 
winds  have  folded  their  dark  wings,  subject  in  that  affected  scepticism 
and  hushed  the  faintest  accent  of  with  which  certain  of  our  youth 
all  their  myriad,  sinister  voices.  ape  the  tone  of  cynical  models.  On 
Deep  and  pci^cct  peace  was  oA  his  the  contrary,  the  beauty,  the  poetry, 
spirit ;  and  indeed  if  there  bo  a  mo-  the  romance,  so  inextricably  inter- 
ment when  that  is  possiljle  to  us  mor-  woven  with  the  helU  pamon,  had 
tills  hero  below,  it  is  then — surely  it  produced  the  profoundest  impros* 
is  then — when  Love,  that  has  come  sion  on  a  mind  extraordinarily  im* 
to  the  heart  still  fresh  and  pure  with  prcssionable  by  such  influences. 
the  dew  of  life's  mor/iing,  catches  But  the  result  was  not  that  he 
the  first  low  tremulous  harmonies  of  recognised  a  goddess  in  every  garri- 
IlequitaPs  voice, — those  utterances  son  Dulcinca,  or  erected  a  new  altar, 
sounding  like  some  music  asti'ay  from  and  called  upon  a  new  divinity,  with 
Paradise, — that  never,  never  can  be  every  change  of  quarters.  Doeply 
rU  forgotten,  but  will,  and  must,  fastidious  in  all  things,  he  had  long 
come  back  to  us ;  ever  plaintive,  be-  ago  evolved  for  himself  an  ideal, 
cause  from  the  past,  yet  strangely  endowed  with  exquisite  purity  and 
clear  for  all  the  distance  they  may  refinement,  warmed  with  all  grmciouii 
come,  yet  strangely  sweet  for  all  the  womanly  tenderness,  quickened  with 
passionate  sadness  they  may  express.  ))right  intelligence,  and  wrapped  in 
Clear  and  sweet  these  echoes  come,  the  bewitching  mantle  of  that  oeanty 
falling  into  the  minor  key,  when,  as  in  which  his  soul  delighted.  In 
thoy  swce})  over  the  dreary  steppes  the  contemplation  of  this  ideal — ^in 
of  our  ruined  lives,  they  pass  the  this  shadow-worship — he  had  heen 
graves  of  our  fairest  hopes,  and  content  to  wail,  till,  dotned  in 
roach  us  across  the  ashes  of  that  First  reality,  his  ideal  should  descend 
Love  that  gave  them  voice.  Deep  from  the  realm  of  dreams  and  vi- 
and perfect  peace,  therefore,  was  on  sions,  and  into  his  calm  adoration 
iiertrand's  spirit ;  for  this  was  first  breathe  the  warm  breath  of  passion's 
love,  this  was  true  love — fully  ac-  ecstatic  life.  He  had  not  surren- 
ccpted,  with  every  assurance  of  re-  dered  his  heart  to  the  guidance  of 
quital.  It  had  struck  Pigott,  who  a  succession  of  **  summer  pilots  unto 
knew  him  well,  as  strange  that  the  shores  of  nothing.^*  He  had 
Cupid's  torch  had  not  been  earlier  been  content  to  wait,  and  he  had 
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waited,  unswerving  from  his  allegi-  will  be  better  to  let  her  Bpeak  for 

ance,   true  to  his  ideaL     But  now  herself. 

he  told  himself  that  she  had  come  If  there  be  a  time  when  the  heart, 

— his  goddess — his  very  own ;  and,  whether  male  or  female,  craves  the 

with  the   rapture  of   a   devotee,  he  sympathy  of    another    heart,   it  is 

had   laid   his    offering — the   best   a  at   such  crises  when  it  is  filled  to 

man  can  offer — his  true  fresh  heart,  overflowing    with    thoughts    which 

upon   her  altar.     It  was  accepted,  the  poet  describes  as  too  sweet  for 

and  he  was  at  peace.     Was  she  in  utterance,   but  which,    in   practice, 

very  truth  the  realisation    of    his  are  uttered  with  a   freedom  which 

ideal  ?      Were  all   these  fair  attri-  often  makes  their  sweetness  not  a 

butcs  hers  indeed  ?    No  matter.    No  little    cloying     to    the    confidential 

ideal   can   be  realised ;   approxima-  recipient      Even  Bertrand  had  ven^ 

tion  is   all   that   can  be  hoped  for.  tured  his  sweet  tale  to  Pigott,  un- 

Suffice  it  that  Bertrand  beheved  he  deterred  by  the  uncongcmality   of 

had  found  what  he  had  waited  for ;  his  friend ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 

and    even    supposing  that  he'  was  that    £ila    should    have    seized   an 

congratulating  himself,  and  finding  early    opportunity    of    unbosoming 

peace  in  a  fooPs   paradise,  perhaps  herself  to  some  one ;  and  who  moro 

in  such  matters  that  is  better  (since  appropriate  than  her  warm-hearted 

a  paradise  of  some  sort  is  essential)  step-sister  ? 

than  no  paradise  at  all.  It    was    by    no    means    a    final 

And  so  his  day  finished,  and  the  "good-night,"  therefore,  which  she 

night  was  light  about  him ;    for  in  wished  that  young  lady  when  they 

the  pageantry  of  his  happy  dreams  separated  in   the    hall,   on    leaving 

moved,  amid  myrtles  and  roses,  one  the  drawing-room ;    for,   not  many 

constant  vision,  in  whose   presence  minutes  after,  arrayed  in  a  bewitch- 

clouds    and    darkness  were  impos-  ing    dressing  -  gown,     over    which 

sible.  floated  loose  her  beautiful  wealth  of 

We  fear  wc  may   seem  to  have  hair,  and  wearing  the  air  of  a  young 

been   guilty   of  a  rather  ungallant  lady  who  has  come  prepared  for, 

partiality    in    dwelling    thus    upon  and  bent  upon,  a  protracted  session, 

Bcrtrand's  feelings,  and  postponing  she  entered  Morna^s  room. 

those  of  the  fair  being  who  inspired  Moma  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

them.  tormentor — that  is,  she  was  having 

But  it  is  a  more   diiQcult  and  a  her  hair  brushed  by  an  extremely 

more  delicate  task  to  deal  with  the  acid  maid  (colleague  of   the  speo- 

subtler  movements    of    the   female  tral      M*Eenzie),     who     contrived, 

heart ;    and,  after  all,  "  in  love,  if  when  her  temper  was,  as  at  present, 

love  be  love,  if  love  be  ours,"  there  and    as    it    generally    was,   out  of 

must  be  a  sufficiently  strong  resem-  order,   to  make  the  prooesa  not  a 

bianco  between  the  male  and  female  painless  one.      Mon>a  was  tired,  out 

edition  of  the  passion  to  excuse  us  of  spirits-^shall  we  say  eren  crofts  ? 

from   again   traversing  the   ground  — and  the  Abigail's  operations  were 

wc  have  got  over   in   speaking  of  not  at  |dl  acting  sedatively,  so  it  was 

Bertrand.      Shall  we  therefore  sim-  scarcely  in  a  tone  of  welcome  that 

ply  credit  Eila  with  the  same  feelings  she  greeted  her  visitor. 

we  have    ascribed  to  him,  making  "  Is  that  you,  Eila  T 

due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  "  Yes,   dearest    Moma,   it    is ;    I 

sex  and  temperament,  and   rcmem-  have    <iome    to    have    a  4ittle  talk 

bcring    that    she    is    betrothed    to  with  you.      Is  that  tiresome  hair 

him  ?      Perhaps,    on    the  whole,   it  nearly  done  ?" 
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"  It  will  take  ten  minutes,  at  the  "  Mr.  Tainsh  ?" 

least,  to  do  it  justice,  after  this  day's  "Yes ;  did  ho  notf 

work,"  snorted  the  maid,  who  felt  "  Oh  !  of  course  he  did.", 

all  ^^ pleasuring "  to  be  a  personal  ^*0f  course.     I  knew  that;   and 

injury,  and  now  saw  an  opportunity  you  refused  him  ?" 

of  avenging  herself.  ^*  Of  course  I  did — the  abomin- 

**  Oh  !   never  mind,"  cried  Eila ;  able,  presumptuous  creature  !*' 

"  do  send  her  away,  Moma  dear ;  "  Poor  Mr.  Tainsh !" 

it  is  BO  tiresome  to  be  kept  wait-  ^*Not  *poor  Mr.  Tuosh*  at  all; 

ing,  and  I  have  so  much  to  say ;  he  has  only  got  his  desert" 

do  send  her  away,  and  V\\  brush  it  **  lie  could  not  have  expected  it^ 

for  you  myself."  though  ;  it  must  have  been  a  sur- 

Moma  did  not  seem  to  share  her  prise  to  him — a  painful  one." 

Rtep-sister*s  impatience.  "Moma!" 

"It  is  so  cotnfortable,"  she  re-  "Eila I" 

plied,    "when    one    is    tired;    and  "  You  are  cross  and  disagreeable, 

surely  what  you  have  to  say  can  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you 

keep  for  ten  minutes."  no  more." 

The  maid's  exasperation   on  per-  "You  must  do  exactly  as    yon 

cciving  that  there    was    something  please." 

**  particular  "  to  be  talked  about  after  "  Well  then,  I  will  toll  you." 

her    departure — some    joyous    con-  "  Very  well ;  do." 

fidcnce,  some  possible  fun  and  mcr-  "  There  was  more  than  one  pro- 

rimcnt — converted   her  unwittingly  posal  to-day." 

into  Eila's  ally;  for  she  so  tweak-  "Ah  I  you  know  that  f 

cd  and  twisted  her  patient's  hair  "Yes,  indeed;   but  only  one  re- 

that  Moma  fairly  rebelled,  ordering  f usal ;"    and  again  Eila  flung  her 

her  peremptorily  to  desist  and  leave  arms  round  Moma's  neck, 

the  room.  "  Stop,   stop !"   cried   the    latter. 

"  Well,    Eila  ?"    she    said,   when  "  You  are  all  wrong — ^you  are  mia- 

the     woman     had     gone  —  "  well,  taken — I  did  ref  uso  him." 

EilaV"     Her  tone  implied,  "please  "What?"   cried    Eih^    uncoiling 

say  what  you  have  to  say  as  quickly  herself  with  a  start, 

as  possible,  and  then  leave  me."  "  I  refused  him." 

Eila  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  "  Refused  uhom  V* 

fixed   her    beautiful    eyes    for    an  "  Mr.  Ducanson,  of  course." 

instant  on  her  step-si&ter,   with  a  "Oh,  indeed!"  cried  Eila — "oh, 

bright    and    moaning    smile,    then  indeed !    I   wasn't  thinking  of— of 

threw  her  arms  round    her    neck,  him"   ("or  you,"  she  might  hare 

and  covered  her  with  kisses.  added).     "  And  you  refused  him  Y 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  a  little,  Very  imprudent,  was  it  not  ?  I  should 

without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  say  very  imprudent ;  but  that  is  not 

release,   Moma    disengaged    herself  what  I  was  going  to  speak  about ; — 

tinnly,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  ver-  fancy  what  a  curious  coincidence ! 

bal  communication,  quietly  remark-  two  proposals  in  one  day !     That 

cd,  "  You  refused  him,  I  suppose  ?"  makes  four  altogether,   and  I   am 

"Refused  him,   Moma?    What?  only  nineteen !  but  this  is  the  lasti 

How  ?    Do  you  know  ?    Who  could  for  I  have  taken  him.    I  am  engaged, 

have "  Moma — engaged  to  Bertrand  ^m* 

"  No  one  has  spoken  to  mo  about  eron." 

the  matter ;  but  of  course  Mr.  Tainsh  One  would  say  that  the  announoo- 

proposcd  to  you  to-day  V"  ment  need  not  have  occasioned  great 
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surprue  to  Morna ;  and  indeed,  if  it  of  an  enthusiastic  expert  in  the  art 

did,  she  concealed  the  emotion  pretty  of  man-taming)  ;  "  but  Fll  tell  you 

successfully.  A  flush,  a  slight  quiver,  what  you  ought  to  do,  Morna  dear  ; 

and   the  sudden  tightening  of    her  you    ought  to  go  straight  to  your 

hand  upon  a  book  she  held — these  mother — she  wiU  not  be  in  bed  yet 

were   the   few   external   signs   that  — tell  her  the  whole  trut\  and  mako 

Eila's  words  conveyed  to  her  Intel-  her  send  a  note  to  Mr.  Duncanson 

ligence   that  strongly  affected  her,  ihQ  first  tkhig  in  the  morning,  Ak- 

and  in  an  instant  she  replied  gravely,  ing  him  to  speak  to  her  before  he 

but  kindly,  as  she  kissed  her  step-  goes,  or  the  chances  are  he  will  be 

sister —  off  before  daylight,   and  then  you 

'•  I   congratulate  you,    dear  Eila.  may  never  get  him  back  again." 

I  hope  you  will  be  very,  very  happy  *'  An    excellent    plan,   Eila,   if    I 

— T  think  you  ought  to  be."  wanted   to  get  him  back  ;  but  you 

"  T  think  so,  dearest ;  yes,  indeed,  see,  as  it  happens,  I  do  Ttot^ 

I  am  sure  of  it :  for  you  know  ho  **  Pm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you 

h  charming — and  the  silly  creature  can   bo   waiting    for,    then,    Morna. 

is  fio  devoted  to  me;    quite  absurd  Here  is  ten  thousand — ^fifteen  thou- 

and  childish,  in  fact ;  and — and  I —  sand — perhaps  twenty  thousand   a- 

wcll,  I  suppose  I  do  like  him  a  good  year ;  is  that  ijot  enough  ?  Of  d^urse 

deal  —  although,  of  course,  I  have  a  poor  soldier  is  good  enough  for  a 

only   told    him   that   I    like  him   a  humble  person  like  me,   and  I  am 

little  ;  and  if  papa  does  not  object,  I  thankful  that  I  am  not  so  hard  to 

think  we  ought   to  be  very  happy  please ;  but  I  suppose  nothing  under 

indeed.     T  must  tell  you  all  about  a  duke  would  be  good  enough  for  the 

it,  though,  and  how  it  came  about  descendant  of  all  the  M*Whannels 

You  see,  Mr.  Tainsh,  &c.  &c.  &c."  and  M*Cuaigs." 

,     But  we  know  all  about  it  already,  "  Don't  be  cross,  Eila  dear ;  you 

so  we  shall  let  the  conversation  go  are  very  kind  to  teke  such  an  in- 

on  unreported  till   the  point  where  terest  in  my  affairs ;  but  I  assure 

Eila,  having  exhausted  all  her  con-  you   I  have   no  such   high  notions. 

fidences,  and  said  all  that  is  usually  I  simply  refused  Mr.  Duncanson  be- 

said  in   such  interviews,  about  her-  cause  I  don't  like  him  ;  besides,  as 

self  and  her  lover,  felt   inclined  to  I  have  often  told  you,  I  have  quite 

satisfy  her  curiosity  and  her  interest  resolved  never  to  marry." 

in    Morna's   affairs   by   reverting  to  "Never  to  marry!  my  dear  girl, 

what  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Dun-  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 

canson.  it;  and  this  is  about  the  last  occa- 

"  Now,   Morna,"  she  said,  "after  sion  on  which  you  could  expect  mc 

all  these  confessions,  you  must  give  to  believe  in,  or   sympathise   with, 

mc  some   in   return.     You   refused  any   such   nonsense.      Ah,    Morna! 

him,  you  said — and  I  think  it  was  if   you  knew,   if    you    only  knew, 

very  imprudent.     Of  course  it  was  what  it  is  to  love  !" 

only  a  temporary  refusal,   and  the  "Well,   Eila,   I    think  even    you 

temptation  to   snub   him  would  of  will  admit  that  Mr.   Duncanson  is 

course  be  great ;  but  you  know  his  scarcely  the  man  to  teach  me ;  but 

temper  is  so  very  high.  ^It  was  not  I  daresay  it  is  very  true  what  you 

wise  to  risk  it.     I  really  don't  know  say,  that  love  would  make  a  great 

but  what  you  may  have  a  great  deal  difference  in   one's  views  of  matri- 

of  trouble  to  get  him  back.     It  will  mony ;  but  you  see  it  does  not  fall 

be   a  difficult  matter,    I  am  sure"  to  the  lot  of  eveiTone;  arid  I  must 

(Eila  spoke  with  all  the  earnestness  end  off  where  I  began,  by  saying 
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that  I  hope  you  will  bo  as  happy  as  to  her  aunt^  now  staying  in  Scot- 

you  ought  to  be,  when  the  course  of  land,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 

true  love  runs  so  smooth ; — and  now  Caimarvocb,   bat  about    to   return 

I  think  wo  had  better  say  *  (rood-  to  ^their  home  in  the  south  of  Eng- 

night' "  land,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  join 

And  so  Moma  brought  the   con-  them    at    once,   althou|i^    the  cus- 

versation  to  a  close,  kissing  and  dis*  tomary    period    of    her    residence 

miftiing  her  step-sister ;  and  before  with  her  mother  had  still  a  month 

she  went  to  bed  she  wrote  a  letter  to  run. 


CnAPTER   XVIII. 

The     breakfast-table     at     Cairn-  boudoir.      Neither   of    them,    how- 

arvoch,   on  the  morning    after    all  ever,  thought  fit  to  understand  the 

these  exciting  events,  was  unusually  signal — Moma  rapidly  making   her 

quiet     The  only   two  nwnbers  of  escape    in    another    direction,    and 

the  party  not  thoroughly  prcoccu-  Eila  sauntering  carelessly  out  of  the 

pied    were    Pigott    and    M'Killop,  hall-door  on  to  the  tomce,  where 

neither  of  whom  contributed  much,  she    was    immediately    joined    by 

as  a  rule,  to  the  conversation ;  and  Bertrand. 

this    morning    they  had   it    all    to        "I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Eila^" 

themselves,    an    opportunity  which  cried  her  step-dame  from  the  door- 

they  "improved"  by  a  frugal  use  way.    • 
of  monosyllables.  "  I  shall  be  with  you  inuncdiatelr, 

One  result,  however,   w^as   satis-  dear  mamma,''  was  the  reply ;  "  oiuy 

factory  to  all  parties — that  the  meal  let  mo  have  fivo  minutes  of    this 

was  soon  over.  delightful  morning  sun  on  the  ter- 

Poor    Mrs.    M*Killop    was    in    a  race  first*' 
terrible  state  of  mystification ; — she        It    is    not    difficult    to    conceive 

feared  much,  she  suspected  much,  what,    under    such    circumstanoes, 

but    she    was    certain  of    nothing.  *^fivo  minutes  of  the  momuig  snn 

The    night    before,    she    had    con-  upon  the  terrace"   bocame-^Veiy 

fidently  expected  a  communication  rapidly  the  terrace  itself  was  aban- 

from    her    daughter    or    her    step-  done<l  for  a  retreat  more  appropriate 

daughter — perhaps  from  both — but  to    tlie     interview, — ^where,    among 

she  had  been  disappointed ;  and  as  thick,   shadowy  foliage,  the  niof»- 

it   concerned    her    dignity    not    to  ing  sun  could  only  contribute  in  a 

initiate  the  subjects  which  gnawed  very  minor  d^rec  to  the  delimit  of 

her   heart   with   anxious  curiosity,  the  occasion,  and  where,  indeed,  the 

by    a    superb um/in    ofTort    of  soLt-  noontide     sun,     suddenly    hlaans 

denial  she  had  refrained  from  ex-  through     the    branches    overhead 

torting  by  question  the  confidence  found     the    lovers    with     the    Ave 

she  1)ad  expected  to  be  spontaneous,  minutes     still    unexhausted.       But 

But  this  could  not  last  for  ever;  Eila   might    have    been     pardoned 

and  this  morning  she  said  to  her-  for  her  want  of  punctuality  by  the 

self,  '*  If  they  donH  speak  at  once,  strictest  myiinet :  on  such  oocaaioOB 

/  must ;  it  is  my  solemn  duty  as  a  it  is,  if  it  ever  is,  ozcusabte :  fer 

parent ;"    in    pursuance   of    which  where  a  conversation  has  a  iendeney 

determination    she    signalled      the  to  go  round  and  round   in  a  mrete 

younp:    ladies,     as    they    left    the  of    iteration,   the   progress   of    the 

breakfast-room,    to    come    to    her  dialogue  to  any  speciiu  coneluokM^ 
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however  fast  the  words  may  flow,  deavoured,  every  now  and  then,  to 

can  neither  be   marked   nor   rapid,  insinuate  between  his  raptures  the 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  follow  that  dia-  thin  edge  of  the  practical  considera- 

logue   in    its    details.      It   certainly  tion.     As,  for  example,  thus:  "We 

would  not  read  well.     Accompanied  shall  be   horribly  poor,   shanH  we, 

by    illustrative   diagrams,    it   might  dear  Bertrand  ?" 
be  more  amusing;  but  as  it  is,  it  is        "Horribly,    I    suppose.      I ^^ don't 

better  left  to  the  imagination.     Bor-  know,  though — I  have,  four  hundred 

trand  would  inevitably  bore  us  with  a-year ;  my  uncle  might  double^  it,  I 

his  imagery  and  his  raptures,  for  a  should   think.     He   certainly  ought 

very  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  to,  for  he  says   I  want   steadying ; 

a  very  long  way  when   one   is   not  and  if  anything  can  steady  a  man, 

personally  alluded   to.       "  And   al-  of  course,  marriag<^  must.     Oh !   we 

ways,   always  you   will  loye   me —  .shall  be  all  right  somehow.      Mar- 

me   only — and   always    thus  ?"    the  ried  to  such  an  angel,  such  an  &c. 

sweetest    temper    would    give   way  &c." 

under  a  score  of  repetitions  of  this        "  Wo  shall  have  prospects,  though, 

and   similar  questions,   so  we   shall  shan't  we,  dearest?"  insinuates  the 

be  as  general  as  possible.      For  all  practical  angel. 
that  is  said  to  the  contrary  about        "Oh   yes!     we   shall   get   Aber- 

women,  perhaps  their  views  on  such  lorna,  I  suppose,  if  my  uncle  doesn't 

occasions   are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  marry — and    he    won't,     especially 

more  practical  than  those  of  men.  when  he  sees  what  an  angel,  what 

To  a  certain  extent,  thepleasur-  an  &c.  &a"     (Diagram.) 
able    excitement  of    the   affair    has        "  You  must  speak  to  papa  at  once, 

been  on  their  side  all  along ;    they  Bertrand ;  you  had  better  come  and 

have  had  observances,  homage,  wor-  do  it  now." 

ship,  and  only  such  an  infinitesimal        "  Oh  I  there's  no  hurry ;  I'll  make 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  season  it  all  right  with  him,  presently." 
what  might  otherwise  have  become        "  But  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once ; 
insipid ;    and    therefore,    when    the  it  ought  to  have  been  done  before 
proposal  is  made,  the  sport  of  the  we  came  out  here.     I  can't  bear  con- 
thing  is  over,  and  its  business  aspect  cealments — they  are  so  wrong ;  and 
begins    at   once    to    present    itself,  we  have  no  right  to  be  so  happy  till 
The  male  being,  on  the'othei^  hand,  we  have  his  consent" 
only  begins  to  have  his  innings  when        "You     dear,     delightful,     dutiful 
his   suit   is    accepted.      It    is   only  little   angel  I    but  let   us   have   five 
natural  that  he  should  like  to  have  minutes  more — only  five  minutes — 
his  little  sliarc  of  ante-nuptial  wor-  and  then  I  promise  to  go  to  him. 
ship  ;  that  he  should  hkc  to  be  told  Will  he  be  difficult  ?" 
in    words    what    maidenly    reserve        "It  is  impossible  to  say:    he  is 
should   not  (theoretically)  have  al-  devoted  to  me,  but  then  who  could 
lowed  even  a  look  hitherto  to  re-  resist  you .'"     (Diagram.) 
veal ;    that  he  should  like  to  expa-        After  a  great  many  renewals,  Ber- 
tiate  a  little  in  the  bhssful  regions  trand's  five  minutes   lease  of  beati- 
of  romance — just  a  very  little — be-  tude  was  at  last  brought  finally  to  a  . 
fore  betaking  himself   to  the  prose  close,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
of  figures  and  dates,  and  the  &teful  led  back  to  the  house  to  have  his 
tribunal    of    earthy   parents.       Eila  mauvais    quart    cPheure    with    Mr. 
justified  our  theory  on  this  occasion ;  M*Killop.     Once  in  that  gentleman's 
and,    though    satisfactorily   recipro-  presence,   he  did  not  waste   much 
eating  her  lover's  protestations,  en-  time  in  preliminary  flourishes,  or  in 
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those  ghastly  attempts  to  lead  neatly  many  each  other,  and  no  one  else ; 

up  to  the  suhjcct,  as  usual  on  such  they're  both  eligible  for  each  other, 

occasions,  as  they  are  invariably  abor-  and — and    what  more    has    to   be 

tivc.      Being  frank  and  ardent,  he  said  ?'* 

plunged  into  the  business  at  once.  *^  That  is — excuse  me  for  saying 

^^Can  I  speak  to  you  for  half  a  so— a  very  superficial  view  of   the 

minute,  Mr.  M^Killop  ?"  matter.     There  are  many  considera- 

'*  Certainly."  tions  to  be  taken  into  account  when 

**  Thanks  ;   IVe  just  come  to  say  marriage  is  the  question.      Pcrs<»i- 

— T  daresay  youUl  be  awfully  sur-  ally,   no  sort  of   objection  to  yon 

prised,  and    perhaps  angry,  but  it  could  be  brought  by  the  most  fas- 

can't  be  hclpcd-j-Fve  just  come  to  tidious.      I    like   you — I  like    you 

say  that  I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  much.    You  are  a  fine  young  fellow, 

marry  your  daughter  Eila,  for  I  neveit  Mr.   Cameron ;    any  gu*l   might   be 

loved  any  one  before,  and  I'll  never  proud  of  your  attachment,  and  bo, 

love  any  one  again,  as  I  love  her;  I  make  no  doubt,  is  .my  daughter; 

and  Fve  told  her  so ;   and  she but  there  is  the  old  story — ^the  sor- 

and  it's  all  righf  did  part  of  the  business.     We  can*t 

Mr.   M^Killop   rose    hastily  from  live  on  love,   and  we  can*t  mazry 
his  chair;  he  was,  as  wo  all  know,  without  the  prospect  of  something 
singularly  taciturn  and  apparently  more    substantial    than    lore — ^you 
phlegmatic ;  but  he  rose  hastily  from  must  see  that  yourself." 
his  chair,  and  his  face  flushed,  and  ^^Of  course,  of  course;   but  that 
his  eyes  brightened,  and  for  an  in-  would  be  all  right  somehow." 
stant  he  allowed  himself  to  betray  *^  *  Somehow '  is  a  bad  source  of 
that  Bcrtrand's  abrupt  communica-  income  for  a  young  couple  to  begin 
tion  had  powerfully  moved  him  in  life  on,  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  M*KilIop, 
some  way  or  another :   for  an  in-  with  a  good-humoured  laugh. 
stant,  too,   it  seemed  that  ho  was  ilYes,  but  I  am  sure  it  could  be 
going  to  express  himself  with  cor-  contrived — enough  could  be  g;ot  to- 
responding  animation ;  but  that  im-  gether." 

pulse  was  checked,  and,  recovering  M^Killop  did  not  reply  at  <moei, 

himself,  he  said  quietly,  and  with  a  but  rose  and  walked  up  and  down 

half -smile,  *^  By  ^  all  right,'  you  mean  the    room,   apparently    plunged    in 

that  my  daughter  reciprocates  your  profound  meditation,  fiertend  watoh- 

feelings  V"  .  ing  his  face  with  the  anxiety  of  one 

^^Yes,"  said  Bertrand,  *^she  has  who  strives  to  read  his  fate.     At 

accepted  me;  and  we  only  want  your  last    Mr.     M^Killop    stopped,    and 

consent  to  be  perfectly  happy :  you  asked — 

won't  refuse  it,  I  hope  V  "  Would  your  uncle  approve  of 

"  My    dear    young    friend,"    said  this  marriage,  do  you  think  f ' 

M^Killop,    resuming    his    seat    and  ** Approve  of   it?    of  course   he 

speaking  with  averted   eyes,    *^the  would.     He  is  always  saying  that 

(juestion  you  put  is  a  very  grave  ho  wishes  to  see  mo  *'  steadier '  and 

question.     Young  hearts  leap  to  their  ^  more  settled ;'  and  I  suppose  erery 

conclusions,  but  grey  heads  reach  one  will  admit  that  marriage  is  toe 

them  slowly  and  carefully — slowly,  direct  road  to  all  that  sort  <rf  thinf^*' 

my  dear  young  friend,   and    care-  ^*  He  is  a  proud  man,  I  beliere. 

fully."  ^M  daresay  he   is — and  will   be 

*']hit,   after  all,"   said  Bertrand,  prouder  still  when  his   nephew  is 

**it  doesn't  require  much  reflection,  married  to  the  most  perfect  womm 

Here  arc  two  people  determined  to  in  the  world."                               / 
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"  Ha  !     ha !"    laughed    M*Killop  ;  matter  oyer  for  an  hour  or  so,    T 

"you  must  first  of  all  get  him  to  should  be  able  to  discuss  it  with 

look  at  her  through  your  spectacles."  you  more  satisfactorily." 
Then,   after  relapsing  into  his  ab-        Hereupon      Bertrand      withdre^i^ 

straction  for  a  little,  he  continued :  and  remained  alone,  and  in  feverish 

"  The  property  is  at  his  own  disposal,  excitement,  till,  in  about  the  time 

I  think !"  named,    a    servant  announced  that 

*'Wcll,  yes — that  is,  with  condi-  Mr.  M*Killop  would  be  glad  to  see 

tlons.      I   believe  it  is  not  exactly  him  in  his  business-room.     Bertrand 

entailed,  but  destined,  or  settled,  or  found  his  host  much  more  alive  and 

something,  on  me,  if  he  has  no  chil-  awake  than  usual,  with  an  unclouded 

dren,  and  I  do  nothing  very  diabol-  brow,  and  a  manner  that  was  for 

ical — nothing    that    he    disapproves  him  quite  gay  and  lively.     "Well, 

of."  Mr.  Cameron,"  he  said,  "I  have  been 

"And  you  don't  think  Sir  Roland  thinking  over  our  little  diflBculty, 
would  consider  this  marriage  very  and,  I  assure  you,  with  hearty  good- 
diabolical?"  laughed  M'Killop.  will;  and  I  hope,  by  making  some 

"  My  dear  sir,  can  you  doubt  that  sacrifice — which  I   shall  be  glad  to 

he  will  be  enchanted  ?     He  is  a  cold  make,    mind    you — that  T  can  put 

man,  but  I  am  sure  that,  at  heart,  matters  in  a  satisfactory  train." 
he   is  really  kind.       Then   he  will        "  You  are  far  too  kind  and  good !" 

simply  adore  Eila — every  one  must ;  cried  Bertrand. 
and  there  is   no  saying  how  gene-        "  Wait,  wait.      First  of  all  I  make 

rous  he  may  be !"  cried  Bertrand,  led  it  a  positive  condition  that  you  get 

away,  for  the  moment,  by  his  special  your  uncle's  consent.     I  could  not 

pleading,  but  salving  his  conscience  hear  of  the  marriage  without  that. 

at  once  by  adding,  "  Provided  he  is  Apart  altogether  from  mdney  consi- 

plcased,  which  is  a  matter  of  course."  derations,  I  could  not  allow  it.      We 

Again   M'Killop   paced  the  room  may  or  may  not  be  people  of  ex- 

in  deep  thought,  betraying  now  and  traction,  but  we  have  our  feelings 

then,  in  his  appearance,  symptoms  of  of  self -respect    You  understand  me, 

the  agitation  which  had  marked  the  I  am  sure  ?" 
opening  of  their  interview.  "  Certainly,  sir ;  and  I  know  what 

"  What  on  earth  can  the  man  be  an  excellent  right  you  have  to  re- 
thinking about?    The  thing  is  as  spect  yourself  I"  cried  Bertrand,  with 
simple  as   the  alphabet.      He's  not  pardonable  enthusiasm. 
against  it,    however — that's    clear,"        "Very  well  ;    Sir  Roland's  con- 
thought  Bertrand.  sent  must  precede  the  marriage,  and 

After  some  time  M'Killop  spoke  something  more;    but,  first  of  all, 

again.  let  me  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  my  dear  young  for  you  pecuniarily  myself.     I  have 

friend,  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  and  I 

I   like  you    much    personally,    and  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  unfounded ; 

that  I  do  not  conceal  from   myself  but  one  portion  of  my  fortune  is 

that   such  a  marriage  would  have  embarked  in  trade,    subject  to  its 

many  advantages  for  my  daughter ;  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties.     The 

but — but — there  is  always  a  *  but,'  other  half  is  now  being  invested  in 

^\x.  Cameron,  in  these  things — there  land  in  Scotland ;  and  that,  as  you 

are  considerations  that  must  be'con-  are  aware,  impairs  the  income  of  a 

sidered,  and  calculations  that  must  capital  hitherto  invested  in  carefully 

be  made ;  and  on   the  whole,  per-  selected    securities,   paying    a  hign 

haps,  if  you  would  let  me  think  the  rate  of  interest     Ahem  !" 
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*^Ycs/'   said  Bcrirand,  not  quite  ha!  ha  I    But^  to  return  to  the  prac- 

knowing  what  was  expected  of  him.  tical,  we  must,  first  of  all,  got  Sir 

*^  Very  good ;  my  present  income  Roland's  consent ;  and  meantime 
will  thus  bo  reduced,  and  the  land  wo  must  exercise  a  little  patience. 
to  be  invested  in  is,  and  always  has  The  time  will  pass  qcdckly  cnouf^ 
been,  intended  to  pass,  after  mc,  to  You  had  better  write  to  your  uncle 
my  son — a  deserving  son,  sir,  who  at  once ;  offer  my  respects,  and  say 
has  never  given  me  a  moment's  that,  after  mature  and  anxious  con- 
anxiety,  and  whom  I  shall  feel  it  sideration,  I  have  given  my  pro- 
my  duty  to  assist  otherwise  to  the  visional  sanction,  and  that  I  am 
utmost  of  my  power,  so  that  his  prepared  t^  do  so-and-so,  subject  to 
position  after  me,  as  a  landowner,  so-and-so,  as  stated  before ;  and  that 
may  be  as  good  a  one  as  ho  is  on-  we  await  his  reply — anxiously.  Ton 
titled  to  expect     Ahem  I'*  Incline  to  think  he  will  consent  ?*' 

"Clearly,"     said    Bcrtrand,     not  "I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it;  your 

quite    seeing,    however,   how  these  munificence  would    alone    be  sufB- 

noble  views  for  the  son  tended  to  cient  to  secure  that" 

the  provision  of  the  daughter.  ^^  That  is  good ;  I  sincerely  hope 

"  Very  well ;   let  us  say  that,  in-  so ;  and  now  go  away  and  be  bappy 

dependent  of  the  land,  my  capital,  with  Eila." 

subject    to  risks    as    above,   might  So  Bertrand  went  away,  treading 

refiliso  a  liundred  thousand  pounds  upon  air.      Probably  M^KUlop  had 

at  the  least"  talked  more  in  the  last  hour  than  he 

"An  immense  sum,"   cried  Ber-  had  done  altogether  since  the  be- 

trand.  ginning  of  the  shooting  season ;  and 

"  Very  well ;  one  Lalf  of  this—  Bertrand  was  satisfied  that  in  all  his 

subject    as    above — shall    bo    my  previous  life  he  had  never  talked  to 

daughter's  after  mv  decease,  if  she  better  purpose.     Nothing  could  well 

marries  you,  on  tlie  condition  that  bo  more  satisfactory  and  agreeable. 

Sir  Roland  sanctions  the  marriage,  Fortune  seemed  to  bo  literally  pelt- 

and  settles  tlic  reversion  of  Abcr-  ing  Bertrand  with  her  favours.     Hh 

lorna  irrevocably  on  you  and  your  rival  distanced,  his  lady-lore  won. 

heirs.     Ahem !"  and,  on  the  top  of  it  all,  a  practiGW 

"You  are  far  too  generous,  Mr.  parent  blessing  him  with  the  uno- 

^PKillop."  tion  of   the   old    stage-uncle,    and 

"  Listen  ;  I  will  also  undertake  hurling  golden  promises  of  fortune 
during  my  lifetime  to  add  an  annual  at  him  with  tlie  same  dramatic 
etjuivalent  to  any  sum  he  may  an-  erosity ! 
nually  allow  you,  subject  to  the  The  course  of  true  love  was  run- 
above  conditions."  ning'  smooth,  deep,  and  rapid,  ttfes 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  such  munifi-  sound    of    wedding-bcUs    mir4;lnig 

cence !"  cried  Bertrand  ;  "  and  pray  with  its  soothing  song — surely  gU£ 

believe  me  that  I  had  no  thought  ing  to  some  peaceful  summer  sea? 

of  fortune,  or  even  that  Eila  would  surely  never  to  mingle  with  tempes* 

have  any  money  at  all,  when  I  pro-  tuous  billows,  and  lose  its  sweet  life 

posed    to  her  :    you  arc  really  too  in  a  wilderness  of  storms  ? 

generous."  While  matters  had  been  progns- 

"  Well,  ^\v.   Cameron,   I  daresay  sing  thus  happily  in  the  business 

you  can  understand  that  I  have  a  room,  Mrs.  M^illop,  smarting  wi& 

partiality  for  my  daughter;   and  I  a  considerable  sense  of  wrongs  and 

don't  really  see  tliat  I  could  make  a  with  her  curiosity  piqued    to    the 

better  use  of  my  money ; — do  you  ?  uttermost,  had  vainly  waited  all  tike 
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morning    for    Eila,   and    as    yainly    I  can  hope  that  she  will  condescend 

searched  for  her  own  daughter.     We    so  far." 

know  how  Eila  had  been  occupied.        Mfr   M*Killop  Was   evidently  in 

As  for  Morna,  she  had  felt  herself    the  most  abominable  of  tempers ; 

by  no  means  in  the  humour  for  the    so  neither  yotmg   lady  made    any 

maternal     cross-examination.       She    further  ^contr<iversy ;     Eila     going 

knew  that  what  she  had  to  announce    away  by  herself;  and  Moma  follow- 

would  occasion  to  her  mother  both    ing  hea*  mothet    to  the    inevitable 

anger     and     disappointment ;      and    interview. 

never  in  all  her  life  had  she  felt  lesal        "  I  think,"  began  Mrs.  M*Rillop, 

able  to  bear  the  coarse  outbreaks  of    as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the 

that  lady's  sometimes  violent  tern-    chamber  of  inquisition — "I  think, 

per.     To  be  put  to  the  question  as    Morna,  I  have  a  right  to  feel  that 

to  minute  facts ;    to  have  her  mo-    you  are  treating  mo  ill." 

tives  ruthlessly  probed ;  to  have  all        "  I  am    sure,   mamma,   I    would 

the  delicate  workings  of  her  heart   never    do    so    willingly,"    was    the 

— many   of    them    not    consciously    reply. 

admitted   by  herself — paraded  and        "  You  have  avoided  me  evgr  since 

reviewed  by   so   unsympathetic  an    our  return  from   the  pifcnic*    I  am 

agency,  would  have  just  been  then    not     blind,    chiM ;     I    know     that 

intolerable  to  her.     The  very  vital-    something  which  you  are  anxious 

ity  of  her  mother's  manner  was  ter-    to    conceal     from     me     happened 

ribly    antipathetic    to    her    present    yesterday." 

feelings.     So  she  had  avoided  her,        "No,    indeed,    mamma;    I    have 

and  gone  away  out  among  the  silent    nothing  to  conceal  from  you ;   but 

woods,    instinctively    seeking    from    somehow   I  did  not  feel  able  last 

Nature,  who  never  yet  deceived  the    night,  or  even  this  morning,  to  tell 

heart  that  loved  her,  that  tender,    you  of  what  happened  yxjstcrday." 

placid    sympathy  which   her  heart        "  I   was  right,   then ;    something 

craved.      Mrs.    M^Killop    meantime    did  happen  ?" 

had   waited    and   sought    in    vain ;        "  Yes,  mamma." 

and  the  mystery  that  shrouded  the        "  Please  go  on,  then ;  I  detest  all 

proceedings    of    yesterday    became    this  sentimental  mystery  and  fuss." 

more  mysterious  as   she    felt  that        *'  I  wish  to  make  no  fuss  about  it, 

the  two  young  ladies  were  avoiding    but " 

her  for  a  purpose;  so  that  she  met       "I  declare    you   would    try  the 
them    at    luncheon    bristling    with    temper  of  a  saint :  did  Jatnes  Dun- 
curiosity  and  wrath.     During  that    canson  propose  to  you  ?" 
meal    she    conducted    herself    with        "Yes;  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  did." 
silent  dignity,  and  at  its  conclusion        "  Sorry !" 
remarked    to     the    two    culprits —        "Sincerely." 
'^ Morna,    I    desire    that    you    will        "Why?"  # 

come  with  me  to  the  boudoir ;  as  "  Because  I  was  compeUed  to  do 
for  you,  Eila,  I  will  not  trouble  what  may  have  pained  him  a  little ; 
you  to  Ijreak  another  engagement  and  what,  I  fear,  will  disappoint 
with  me."  you." 

'^  Dear    mamma,     I'll     come    at        "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
once !"  cried  Eila.  you    actually    venttured    to    refuse 

*'  You  are  very  good,   I'm   sure,    him  ?** 
but  I  could  not  think  of  troubling       Mrs.  M*Rillo|>  was  <rf  course  mo- 
you ;    and,   for  the  present,    I  am    rally  certain  that  she  had ;  but  the 
engaged  with  my  own  daughter,  if    question  was  dratnatica)ly  necessary 
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to  justify  surprise,   which    always  to  vox  you  so ;  but  our  views  about 

runs  so  woll  with  indignation.  marriage    are    evidently    altogether 

**  I  did  refuse  him,  mamma,  and  different,   and  we   need  not  argue 

my  principal  regret  in  doing  so  was  about  it     I  would  do  anything  I 

that  I  felt  it  would  vex  you ;  but  I  possibly  could  to  please  you,  but 

really  couldnH  help  it^'  this  I  really  could  not — could  not 

"Oh!     you     couldn't    help    it,  do." 
couldn't  you  ?"  sneered Jher  mother,        "  Go  away  out  of  my  sight,  you 

in  a  white  heat  sly  hypocrite !"  roared  the  matron, 

"  No,  mamma,  I  could  not"  with  renewed  vigour.     ^'  I  hope  the 

"I    presume,     then,     you    have  deluded  young  man  will  not  give 

other  secrets  from  mo ;  perhaps  you  you  another  chance,  when  you  come 

ere  engaged    to  some  partee  wor-  to  your  senses.     You're— you're— 

thicr  of  you — ^a  duke,  or  a  prince,  not  fit  to  be  a  good  man's  wife.     I 

or"    (which    was    probably    Mrs.  don't  doubt  but  you've   got  some 

M^Killop's  highest  idea  of  distlnc-  low    beggarly    attachment — that's 

tion)  "  a  nobleman  in  disguise  ?"  tho    secrot  of    it     Well,   go   away 

"  No,  mother,  there  is  nothing  of  and  bo  married  to  any  of  the  ghil- 

that  sort  in 4he  way."  lies   you    please,    or   perhaps    you 

**  Then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  would  prefer    a   shepherd,    or  tho 

girl,  what  is  it  ?"  postman,  or — ^well,   I've  done  with 

*'  Nothing,"  said  Moma,  in  a  sad  you." 
and  weary  tone.  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak  so 

"  Nothing !  you  had  best  go  to  a  to  me,  mother,"  said  Moma,  roused 

nunnery,  or  a  poor's-house,  or  the  to  anger  at  last     "  If  '  the  deluded 

infirmary  at  once,"  snarled  her  mo-  young  man,'  as  you  call  him,  ever 

thcr.      "I've   had    trouble   enough  ventures    to   mention   the    subject 

with  you  and  your  up-bringing ;  I've  to  me  again,  I  shall  let  him  knovr 

given  you  the  chance  of  an  cstab-  my  real  reason  for  refusing  him — 

lishmont,   and  you  throw  it  away  that  I  loathe  and  despise  him.     I 

for  some  crotchet,  as  if  it  was — as  don't  know  how  you  dare  to  say  that 

if  it  was  ditch-water.     Fifteen  thou-  I  am  unfit  to  be  a  good  man's  wife. 

sand  a-ycar !  and  a  fine  young  man !  I  never  wish  to  be,  and  nerer  shall 

And  you — ^what  are  you  but  a  pan-  be,  any  man's  wife— ffood  or  had; 

per,  or  next  thing  to  it?    A  posi-  but  I  will  not  stay  here  to  be  so 

tion  like  what  we  used  to  have  long  cruelly  treated  and  spdcen  to,  eveD 

}igo !     Thousands  of  acres !    Part  of  by  you,  mother.    I   hare   alnady 

the  old  M^Cuaig  property  too !     Oh !  offered  to  go  to  my  aunt's  before  the 

you     ungrateful — undutiful — artful  time,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  go  to 

— obstinate ;  and  Eilo "  them.     When    you  *  come   to  fomr 

But  this  last   consideration  was  senses,  I  may  come  back  to  yoa.** 

too  poignant,  and  hero  the  angry  Moma  marched  to  the  door,  tngie 

mother  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and.  indignant,  but,   turning  then^ 

accompanied  by  gusts  of  maledic-  looked  biick  at  hor  mother,  whose 

tory  sobbing,  and  spasmodic  invoca-  wrath,  half  paralysed  by  astonUh- 

tions  of  unutterable  ancestors  to  rise  mcnt  and  a  rising  fear  of  haTliig 

from  their  tombs  and  testify  against  gone  too  far,  was  now  cioiiDg  away 

their  worthless  descendant     Moma  in  quiet  toars. 

bore  it  all  with  silent  fortitude,  and        Moma  looked  at  her  mother  for  a 

when  the  tempest  had  lulled  a  little,  moment  or  two  without  npfiakinr 

said —  then  came  back  to  her  sid^  mm 

"  It  grieves  me  sincerely,  mamma,  said,  "Mother,  foigive  me;   I 
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wrong — we  were  both  wrong.  You  foe — ^in  her  mind,  natural  antagon- 
werc  angry  and  did  not  know  what  ists  to  each  other — should  both  seem 
you  said ;  and  I — oh  1  if  you  only  perversely  determined  to  sacrifico 
knew  how  sad  my  heart  is,  and  how  even  their  own  interests  (as  she  read 
really  it  grieves  me  to  vex  you,  you  it)  for  the  sake  of  tiiwarting  her ; 
would  not  drive  me  away  with  such  that  both  strings  to  her  bow  should 
words.  I  am  sure  you  might  be-  snap,  both  barrels  miss  fire.  If 
lievc  that  I  would  do  anything  that  either  had  been  successful,  the  fail- 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  to  please  ure  of  the  other  would  not  have  been 
you;  but  this  was  not  possible —  so  grievous.  If  £ila  had  "gone 
it  really  was  not"  off,"   the  ground   would  have  been 

Mrs.  M'Killop  was  somewhat  im-  clear  for  Moma,  for  the  future ; 
pressed  with  Morna's  speech,  and  and  if  Moma  had  accepted  Mr. 
replied  in  querulous  but  no  longer  Duncanson,  that  would  have  con- 
insulting  tones,  "  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  soled  her  mother  for  the  continued 
always  the  way  with  young  people  misfortune  of  Eila's  society.  But 
nowadays.  Ask  them  to  do  any-  both  had  failed,  and  the  detestable 
thing  but  what  you  particularly  wish  status  quo  was  all  before  her  again, 
them  to  do,  and  what  it  is  their  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  so  much 
duty  to  do,  and  they  will  obey  you  of  her  wrath  had  already  found  such 
cheerfully.'*  free  vent,  or  she  might  have  been 

"  Well,  mamma,  I  am  quite  cer-  unable  to  exercise  even  a  semblance 
tain  that,  with  my  feelings,  it  could  of  the  control  over  herself  which 
not  be  my  duty  to  do  this ;  but  it  hitherto  she  had  achieved,  even  in 
can  do  no  good  to  argue  about  it."  her  keenest  passages  with  the  ene- 
And  hereupon  Morna,  seizing  a  my.  As  it  was,  she  rose  from  her 
moment  of  comparative  peace  to  seat  with  a  angry  flounce,  and, 
bring  the  interview  to  a  close,  kissed  though  her  manner  was  meant  to 
her  mother  and  left  the  room.  Be-  express  calm  dignity,  it  was  the 
fore  the  perturbation  of  Mrs.  M*Kil-  intermittent  flustering  dignity  of  the 
lop's  spirit  had  altogether  calmed  turkey-cock.  In  this  way  she  in- 
down,  a  gentle  tap  eame  to  her  dobr,  timated  that,  as  £ila  had  found  it 
and  before  she  could  either  refuse  or  inconvenient  to  come  to  her  in  the 
grant  admittance,  there  entered  to  morning,  she  now  found  it  incon-^ 
her,  with  graceful  undulating  mo-  venient  to  receive  her,  and  begged  to 
tions,  and  a  bright,  but  withal  de-  be  left  alone.  If  Moma^s  tale  had 
precating  smile  on  her  lovely  face —  been  a  different  one,  she  could  have 
Eila.  No  visitor  could  have  been  afforded  to  listen  with  patience — 
more  unwelcome  at  the  moment  perhaps  even  with  interest — ^to  the 
Mrs.  M'Killop' s  aversion  to  Eila,  at  details  of  Mr.  Tainsh^s  discomfiture ;/ 
all  times  sincere,  was  at  this  moment  but,  as  it  was,  she  had  no  patience 
intensified  by  her  daughter's  refusal  for  anything  that  her  step-daughter 
to  play  the  only  card  which  Eila  could  say.  Eila,  altogether  ignoring 
appeared  unable  to  trump ;  and,  be-  the  conge,  and  the  stormy  symptoms 
sides  this,  she  was  certain  that  Eila  which  accompanied  it,  continued  to 
now  came  to  announce  to  her  the  advance  upon  her  step-mother  with 
collapse  of  her  own  scheme,  which  smiles  of  archest  significance,  and 
would  have  removed  that  young  lady  — like  a  regiment  reserving  its  fire 
from  a  trumping  position  for  the  till  at  close  quarters — spoke  not  a 
future.  Poor  Mrs.  M^Killop!  it  word  till  she  tnrew  her  arms  round 
was  very  hard  upon  her,  to  be  sure,  the  astonished  matron's  neck,  and 
that  her  natural  ally  and  her  natural  kissed  her  ardently. 
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"Eila!     Miss    M*Killop!     wh —  course.     Fm    an    antodilooyyan,    I 

what  is  the  meaning  of  this — this  know.     I  had  bettor  go  to  the  mu- 

cxhibition  ?'^  gasped  the  step-dame,  seuras  at  once — among  tho  ichsor- 

attcmpting  to  extricate  herself  from  uses,  and    tho    mammals,   and   the 

Kila's    arms,    who    however,    only    camels,  or ." 

varied  the  caress  by  burying  her  "  What  cnn  you  mean,  mamma  f" 

head  in  her  victim's  ample  bosom,  cried  Eila,  with  the  widest  eyes, 

with   a   sort  of   "  rock-me-to-sleep-  "  All  I  can  si^  is,  if  your  father 

mother"  pose^   delightfully  in  con-  approves  of  it,  I  don*t:  if  you  are 

trast  with  the  elder  lady's  attitude  to    make    game  of    his  frienda,    I 

and  expression.     ^^  I  desire   you —  don't.     I  am  a  plain  woman,    but 

madam — I  cannot — I  will  not ^"  I  am  a  lady  by  birth,  and  this  is 

gasped  Mrs.   M^Killop,   morally,   if  not  our  way,  and  I  don't   My  grand« 

not  physically,  suffocated  by  the  de-   mother " 

monstration.  ^^  Mamma,  what  are  you  talking 

"  Dearest    mamma,"     murmured  of  V  and  indeed   the   question  was 

ICila,  withdrawing  a    little — "  dear-  not  uncalled  for. 

est  mamma,  I  am  so,  no  happy !"  *^  If  you  choose  to  refuse  a  decent 

^'What!"     shouted     the     dame,  man's    honourable    proposals -» to 


happy,    so  exquisitely  happy  I  like — like — a  mulatto,  over  him,  to 

And  fine  cause   you    have    for  it,  me^  in  my  room ;  and  so  I  tell  you, 

no  doubt !"  snorted  Mrs.  M^Killop.  miss.     Perhaps  it  may  amuse  your 

*•''  Yes,  indeed,  dear  mamma ;  aud'  maid — ^you  can  try  her ;  it  diagoata 

he  is  (juitc  pleased."  mc,  and  so  I  tell  you :  and  this  is 

^^  Oh !  he  is  quite  pleased,  is  he  ?  my  hoodoor^  and  that  is  the  door, 

that  is  delightful,     lit  he  knew  you  and  so  I  toll  you." 
as  well  as  1  do,  he  might  well  be        *^  Dear  mamma,  I  wasn't  triumph* 

pleased.-'  ing  over  a  refusal — it  is  just  the 

^^  Thinks  I  thanks  I  you"  (closing)  opposite.     I  was"  going  to  tell  yoa 

"dear,  good,  kind"  (kiss),  "flatter-  of  my  engagement" 
ing  mamma."  "  Your  engagement  t"  sneered  MrB» 

"  I  pro-test   I  won't    stand    this  M^Rillop,    with    lofty    incrediility. 

impertincnceany  longer !"  cried  Mrs.  "Now,   with  my  antedilooyjraa  luh 

M'Killop,   disengaging  herself,   and  tions,  do  you  know  I  aotuallr  sap^ 

staring  fiercely  at  Eila,  who  regarded  posed  you  had  refused  Mr.  Tainsh— 

her  with  meek  astonishment     "  Are  I'm  reaHy  quite  behind  the  age." 
you  mad,  Miss  M*Killop  ?"  "  Not  at  all ;  I  did-  refuse  him." 

"  If  I  am,  it  is  only  ^i-ith  too  much        "  Oh  1     you    did  ? — ^I     oee    and 

happiness;  but  what  is  the  matter  you've    repented,    and    called   him 

with  you  V"  back ;   of   course,   with  your  orer- 

"  Tlic  matter  with  me !   the  mat-  whelming  charms,  you  have  no  doahC 

ter !  the  matter  ?    Is  this  a  seemly  he  will  come ;  but  some  men  haTa 

spirit  to  be  in  after  what  has  occur-  their    foolish    pride,    and,    do    yoa 

red?"  know,  I  think  it  would   he   mora 

"  Why  not  ?"  delicate,   to  say  the  least  of  it^  if 

"  Oh  !    to   be  sure,  *  why  not  ? '  you  didn't  give  out  your  engagement 

miss.     This  is  the  modem  school,  I  to  Mr.  Tainsh  till  you  were  quite 

suppose;    this    is     Hhe    period' —  certain  you  were  to  get  him.     It*a 

this  is  quite  correct,  nowadays,  of  always  unlucky  to  count  your  ohibk- 
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ens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  we  for  me.  Fm  to  be  put  o£f  with  a 
must  hope  for  the  best."  trumpery  jointure,  I  suppose;  no 
Eila  laughed  merrily,  and  said,  ready  money,  no  capital — nothing 
**  We  are  all  at  cross  purposes,  mam-  to  lea¥e  to  my  fiunily. 
ma;  how  very,  yery  droll!  Mr.  Such  was  the  current  of  her 
Tainsh  is  a  worthy  man,  but  he  en-  thoughts,  the  only  offset  against 
tlrcly  forgot  his  place  when  he  pro-  the  disadvantages  of  Ella's  engage- 
posed  to  me ;  and  really  Fm  afraid  ment — ^that  Eila  would  no  longer  be 
I  canH  give  him  another  chance,  for  an  inmate  of  the  house — ^seeming, 
I^m  engaged  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Gamer-  for  the  moment,  not  at  all  adequate, 
on,  mamma."  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  there- 
Such  a  possibility  had,  of  course,  fore,  that  her  congratulations  should 
been  from  time  to  time  before  Hxs.  be  rery  oordiaL 
M*Rillop^s  mind,  but  it  had  not  *'*'  It  is  my  duty  to  wish  yoii  well 
materially  entered  into  her  calcula-  in  your  new  life^  Eila,"  she  said, 
tions ;  and  now  the  full  light  of  the  ^but  I  cannot  say  you  deserre 
actual  fact  suddenly  bursting  upon  welL  Anything  worse  than  your 
her  had  a  bewildering  effed:,  and  conduct  to  Mr.  Tainsh  I  do  not  re- 
she  plumped  down  upon  the  sofa,  member.  If  /  waa  your  own  mo- 
only  able  to  ejaculate  ^'Mr.  Cam-  ther,  I  would  let  vou  know  my 
eron  !"  mind  freely,  I  can  tell  you.'* 

Her  brain  was  not  very  quick,  so  ""  And  as  you  are  not,  dear  mam- 

the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ma,  siq^pose  we  sny  no  more  about 

the  affair  were  not  at  once  (dearly  it?" 

before  her ;  but  in  her  present  frame  **  I  would  let  you  know  how  I 

of  mind  anything  that  was  pleasant  despise  double  games,  and  false  'en- 

to    Eila  was    painful    to    her,   and  oouragements^   and    idle    heartless 

therefore  the  intelligence  was    de-  flirtings;    and    that    I    think   eyes 

cidedly  disagreeable  on  a  first  hear-  that  roll  always  for  admiration,  are 

ing.      Nor  did  it  improve  on  eon-  not  the  eyes"  (rather  k>sing  heraelf 

sideration ;  for  then  she  remembered  m  her  metaphor)  '*  to  be  helpmeets 

that  Bertrand  had  been,  in  a  sort  of  to  husbands,  or  take  up  and  bear 

secondary  way,  designed  for  Moma ;  a    share    <tf    life's   triak,    and    so 

and,  now  that  he  might  have  been  forth.  .  As.  to  Mr.  Cluneron,  I  have 

utilised,  here  was  this  eternal  mar-  nothing  to  say  against  him ;  but  he 

plot  pouncing  upon  him.  is  jTOUng,  he  is  very  youi^  he  is 

**  Of    course !    as   a   matter    of  far  too  young.    Men  are  all  fickle, 

course  I"    she  said  to  herself,  bit-  espedaUy  rery  young  men.     Pro- 

terly.  bably  he  will  repent ;    if   he  jilts 

Then,  as  she  sat  silent,  and  Eila  yon,   you  will  reg^  Mr.    XmdsIl 

ran  on  with  her  story  of  how  Ber-  People  will  tell  him  it  is,  a   bad 

trand  hild  spoken  to  papa,  and  how  match — ^plebeiaa  (you   know,  jBiUs 

pleased  papa  had  been,  and  what  your  origin  is  not  like  Monia's  and 

** handsome,  noble  promises'*  papa  mine)— 4uid  that  will  set  his  pride 

had  made,  it  dawned  upon  her  that  up^  or  his  unoWs  pride— they  are  a 

the  financial  aspect  of  the  affiur  was  proud   race— <and   then  whem  will 

far  from   satisfactory.      ^  Hamper-  you  be  ?    Take  firiflodljr  adfice^  and 

ing  our  income,"  she  said  to  aer-  don't  be  sangni—^  iey  nothing  to 

self,  **with  a  large  allowance  just  any  one  aboul  it  it  present,  and 

now,  and  half  his  fortune  to  go  to  tiiea  the  fall  weo't  he  so  deep." 

the  minx  after  his  death  I    I  should  *^  Now,  namni^  what  .more  could 

like  to  know  what  he  means  to  do  yon  hava  said  if  I  kad  been  your 
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ctm  child  ?    Your  kindness  is  r^lly  "  T  know  I  shall— I  knoir  I  ahmHr' 

more  than  I  had  any  right  to  ex-  cried  Eila,  leaying  tiie  room ;  *^"Fr 

peci"  ontside  the  room,  **and  I  bIibII  S- 

^^  Act  on  n^  adyice,  Eih^  and  you  ways  be  happy  to  reoaiTO  it  wfam 

will  always  nnd  me  glad  to  advise  it  is  as  Bpitefw,  for  tiial  teUs.  me 

yon."  how  bitterly  yon  feel  ay  ha^i 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

As  yesterday  had  been  a  day  of  sense  does  show  llgfai  on  an  iQi|Mft- 

proposals,  so  to-day  had  been  one  ant  point,  seems  no  move  tluui  (be 

of  interriewa;  and  there  was  that  exception  proTing  (lia  rule.     Benee 

sort  of  mystery  and  hush  in  the  Mrs.  M^Killop  considoreA  her  BWfy 

establishment  which  seems  percep-  absolute,  and  flattered  hera^  iSJmi 

tible  and  communicable  even  to  out-  if  she  determined  to  make  her  bus- 

aiders  during  a  domestic  crisis,  when  band  withdraw  his  oonaent  to  kis 

the  senrants  lower  their  Toices  and  daughter's  marriage^  there  WQuld  k^ 

more  stealthily  about   the   house,  no  diffieultr  in  eaxrvmg  bar.  poiaL 

when  the  closing  of  a  door  is  fraught  She  had  thought  thf  ■yittier  wall 

with  mystery,  and  the  jangling  of  oTcr,  howerer,  and  had  evantnaQy 

a  bell  suggests  a  denouement    It  decided  that  it  would  be  ratiiear  like 

had  been  a  day -of  interviews,  and  cuttins  off  her  nose  to  spite  her 

the  list  of  them  was  brought  to  a  face»  n  she  ran  through  the  exraiige- 

close  when  Mrs.  M^Killop  had  '^in-  ment     *^  I  will  allow  it  to  |p0|  qn, 

terviowed"  her   lord   and   master,  hut  I  will  frighten  him  ia  the  fliet 

That  he  wiw  her  lord  and  master  in  place,"  was  the  deoisioii  which  |^ 

any  other  than  a  poetioal  and  hrai-  carried  to  her  husband's  hnsliunn 

orary  sense  of  the  term,  Mrs.  M^Kil-  room.  • 

lop  did  not  believe,  ahd  would  have       The  expression  of  n^jeitio  doqpi 

denied  with  indignation,  convinced  with  which,  in  falfihneat  of   4is 

as  she  was  that  all  things  in  the  programme,    she    oonfrontad     Mr. 

family  commonwealth  were  regulat-  M^Killop^  seemedi  howerer,   to  ]bo 

cd  according  to  her  ordinanoea.    Her  strangely  lost  uoon  him.    fie  JiMt 

husband's  quietness  and  self-absorp-  it,  to  her  astooisament^  with  a  tek 

tion  fostered  this  delusion,  as  did  of  tranquil,  cheerful  brightnofli^ 

his  avoidance  of  dispute  with  r^;ard  fectly  unusual  to  him;  and  at 

to  unimportant  matters.    And,  after  with  an  equally  unosiial  vohil 

all,  a  fussy,  violent  disposition  i>  proceeded  to  unfold  to  her 

very  apt  to  carry  its  point  in  non-  called  *Hhe  good  news.**    Te 

essentials.     Common-sense    weighs  expression  his  wife  took  ~ 

the  value  of  time  and  tissue,  in  com-  exception ;  considered  Ihe  newa 

bating  for  it,  against  the  worth  of  bad---even  deplorable ;  end  indj^iatpft 

a  trifling  victory.      In  ninetr-nine  that  she  had  by  no  means  ^inijtHi 

cases  out  of  a  hundred,  such  vie-  upon  giving  her   sanotioo   to   Ihe 

tones  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  match.    And  here  ahe  lottBd,  0w 

achieving  them ;  and  as  the  fussy  many  other  soveraigav^  that  iker%  b 

and  violent  temperament,  whidi  is-  some  point  .whert  thu  wiU^-of- ..tfie 

fuBir^  and  violent  upon  every  sub-  subject  cannot  be  orwiiddea.   labile 

ject,  loses  all  senfte  ol  proportion,  quieteat  way  possible,  her  hnadnd 

and  values  the  fact  of  amqueet  far  pointed  out- that  it  waa  ae  <#fl|ki|e,  ef 

more  than  the  point  gained,  the  one-  hera,  and  thai  his  deoiaioD  iiaijpr 

per-eent  of  defeat,  when  oonmMm  fectly  independeat  and  fluiL     ,  /^f. 
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^^I  am  sorry,"  he  added,  ^^that  by  all  these  stock  considerations, 
you  don't  see  the  matter  as  I  do,  and  parried  the  last  by  remark- 
but  that  is  my  only  regret  in  the  ing  that,  when  the  fortune  he 
matter.  If  you  only  knew  what  a  designed  for  Eila  was  considered, 
happiness  it  is  to  me — what  a  bur-  mercenary  motives  could  hardly  be 
den   it  lifts  off  my  mind — ^what  a  attributed    to   him;    and   on    Mrs. 

burden  of ,"    here  he    checked  M^Killop  disinterestedly  remarking 

himself  for  a  moment,  and  went  on :  that  she  thought  the  destined  pro- 

*^you  would  be    glad,  I  think,   to  vision   excessive  and  unfair  to--to 

further  it."  others — she  meant  his  son,  of  course 

No    argimient    could    have   been  — ^he    cri^out^  witli    inexplicable 

loss  telling  upon  Mrs.  M^Killop;  with  energy,   that  he    would    double   it 

any  little  advantage  as  to  comfort  rather  than  see    the  marriage  fall 

which  it  might  bring  to   her  per-  through. 

sonally,  the  marriage  brought  her  The  tormentor  was  nonplussed; 

a  world  of  immediate  chagrin  and  and  setting  this  flight  down  to  the 

vexation,  not  to  speak  of  possible  dis-  rampagiousness  of  obstinacy  glorying 

advantages  in  the  future ;  and  to  be  in  a  first  success,  she  resolved  that 

told  that  it  made  her  husband  hap^  her  husband  should  find,  by  a  hun- 

pier  than  he  had  been  for  years,  was  dred    petty   discomfitures,    that   a 

not,  under  the  circumstances,  a  fea-  second    would    be    dearly    bought; 

turc  in  the  project  likely  to  move  She  had  all  but  emptied  her  quiver 

such  a  nature  to  zealous  co-operation^  of  annoyance?,   and  shot    the   last 

altogether  apart  from  the  unseemly  shaft  without  expecting  it  to  tell 

and  unwonted  refusal  to  recognise  It  did  so,  however,  and  to  her  sur- 

her  sovereign  rights  which  had  gone  prise,  with  jnarvellous  effect ;  and 

before.     She  was,  moreover,  not  at  was  delivered  on  this  wise : — 

all  certain  that  M^Killpp  had  any  **A11   I   can    say  is,   that  Ella's 

right  to  independent  soiu'ces  of  hap-  conduct  has    been    most    improper 

piness ;  and  as  to  lifting  a  burden  throughout ;  I  don^t  know  what  the 

from  his  mind — ^what  burden  wiu  neighbourhood  will  say.'* 

it  ?  and  what  business  had  he  to  *^  I  oan*t  say  I  have  noticed  thf 

have  a  burden  without  her  sanction  ?  impropriety ;  and  I  don't  think  the 

Altogether,    she    was    exasperated,  neighbours    are   likely   to    interest 

and  set  herself  to  undermine,   by  themselves  in  the  DOAtter,  one  way 

every    unpleasant    suggestion,    the  or  other,  considering  we  know  no 

rebellious  satisfaction  in  which  her  one  in  the  neighbourhood.** 

husband  was    indulging.     In    this  "I  alluded  to  this  sad  busine^ 

way  she  dwelt  upon  the  youth  of  with  Mr.  Tainsh.*^ 

the   suitor ;   the  short  acquaintance  ^  Mr.    Talnsh  t    what    sad    biisi- 

between  him  and  his  betrothed ;  the  ness  f 

fickleness  of  unripe  manhood ;  the  *'  Oh  I   you .  may  pretend  not  to 

folly  of  rash  engagements;  the  al-  know,   but  it  won't  do;    and  Mr. 

most  certain    misery  of   marriages  Tainsh  is  not  the  man  to  conceal 

entered  into  before  the  contrac&g  his    wrongs— his     cruel     injuriea; 

parties   ^^knew  their  own  minds;'*  £ila*s     name     will     be    bliuited-^ 

the  extreme  improbability  of  its  ever  ^  lUmUd.^^ 

coming  to  anything;  the  pro^ble  *     "Good  gracious  I  Mrs.  M'KiUopJ* 

opposition  of  his  family,  and  their  cried  her  husband,  starting  up  in 

reasonable  suspicion  that  Bertrand  visiblie    agitation;    /*what   do   ypji 

liad  been  entrapped  for  the  sake  of  mean?     No  more  ri^dlM,  if   yipi 

his  prospects.  please.*' 

M^Killop  was  not    to  be  moved  '^No   riddles,    M'Kiliop;    pljun, 
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sad  truth,  seen  by  all  the  world,  imagination  wanning  to  the  work. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  didnH  **  and  he  is  now  telling  all  the  wmU 

sec  that  Mr.  Tainsh  was  in  love  with  how  things  are  carried  on  here — ^how 

Eilaf*  sensible  men  are  insulted  and  be- 

**I  did  not;  he  never  told  me;  I  fooled,  and  jonng  fools  entrmpped 

never  noticed  it"  by  designing  minxes.    A  nice  cur- 

*^He    told   me^    however,  M*R!1-  acter  we  shall  have!  and  mr^poor 

lop.^'  dear  Moma  will  snfftr.  There^  M'Kfl- 

"  Well  f  •  lop,  yon  needn't  be  so  very  triom- 

" '  Well?'  you  take  it  coolly,  upon  phant  about  your  fine  mamMe:     It 

my  word  I    Yes,  M*RiIlop,  no  was  won't  sound  so  well,  reported  dj  that 

in  love  with  her ;  she  did  all  in  her  injured  man." 
power,  used  every  device  and  art,        ^*Qood  GodT  repeated  M*KiIlop» 

to  make  him  love  her,  under  my  pacing  the  room  in  great  agitalioo, 

eyes,  and  I  saw  it ;  imder  your  nose,  *'  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  Taiodi 

and  it  seems  you  didn't  even  sus-  was  offended  or  hurt  in  anr  way. 

pect  it !"  There's  no  saying ^he  mimt — ^ 

"  Well  r*  I  like  Tainsh 1  owe  hbn  kM- 

<«*Well'  again!    Is  that  conduct  hesses,  you  see.    I  wouldn't  hare 

worthy  of  a  Christian  female,  M'Kil-  Tainsh  made  unfriendiT — that  ii;  I 

lopf  would  not  be  unfriendly  to  Talnah 

**She  couldn't  propose   to   him,  f or  anr  consideratioc.    Areroa  rare 

you  know,  Elisabeth."  he  is  feeling  it  in  this  way  f" 

'*  Oh !  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of        **  Certain ;    he    is   umjplj    mad- 
that,   if  it  had  suited  her:  but  it  dened." 

didn^t  suit  her,  and  it  wasn't  neces-        "Then  we  nrast  make  H  up  to 

sary,  for  she  made  him  propose  to  him.     I  must  write— you  must  write 

her."  — Eila  shall  writiy—we'D  afl  wrifa^ 

"No!"  and  apologise;  or  ni  go  snd  see 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  just  to  have  the  him  this  very  day.    Fll  f<41ow  lifaiii 

pleasure  of  refusing  him,  insulting  and  tell  him  it  was  beyond  ray  edn- 

nim,  telling  him  that  he  was    too  trol — that   I   knew   nothing  of   it 

low  for  her  notice;    ridiculing  his  T<m  know  that;  yon  can  USi  Mm 

honest  love,  M'Killop,  as  an  offering  that    I  can  swear  ft  with  a  im 

only  fit  for  a  dairymaid,  and  an  out-  conscience.     Tainsh   has   reaaan — 

rage  to  her.    Her  fathei^s  friend  had  Tainsh    has    common -sense,      fle 

a  right  to  expect  different  treatment,  can't  resent  it  on  me.    No,  no ;  tat 

When  we  came  upon  the  scene  of  sometUng  must  be  done  at  onee.* 
the  refusal,  it  was  plain  to  me  that       All  the  brightness  had  fsded  fttim 

«he   was    violently   insulting    Mr.  M'Killop's  face,  and  a  look  of  ttuJe^ 

Tainsh."  and  distress  had  replaced  it,  ■•  lie 

**Gk>od  heavens!   I  had  no  idea  moved   about  the  room   hi   ahdlt^ 

xfi  all  this;  it  is   very  bad — very  quick,  uncertain  atridea,  betnqflng 

painful    I  would  rive  anything  that  extreme  nervoos  agitation  in  iffmj 

it  had  not  happencxl."  gesture.    His  wife  looked  at  lUla 

**No  man  can  forgive  such  an  in-  m  astonishment;  the  symptoltaii  hi 

suit,"  continued  Mrs.   M^Eillop,  in  betrayed  appeired  to  her  to  be  ofal 

solemn  didactic  tones ;"  and  no  man  of   afi   proportion    to   their' etAM^ 

can  forget  the    shocking  way  she  especially  in  so  t>K^1effmatijB  i  ttMh. 

threw  herself   at  young   Cameron.  She  felt  that  she  bad  overftta^  bar 

Mr.   Tainsh  will  have  his  revenge,  part    Having  merely  meant  to  Tic 

He  has  gone  away  in  wrath — in  fury  and  irritate  him,  she  foond'tliiit  Am 

— ^in  madness,"  she  continued,  her  liad  roused   hfan   faito   a   kind   of 
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frenzy — a    frenzy    perfectly    unac-  which  these  utterances  came.    Shis 

countable  to  her,  but  there  it  was ;  fled  from  the  room  in  real  terror — 

and  it  was  now  necessary  for  her,  and  from  that  date  her  theory  of 

having  roused  it,  to  undo  the  work  government  was  reyolutionised.     If 

she  had  done,  and  to  prevent  action  yesterday — the  feast  of  proposals — 

being  taken,  which,  as  she  knew,  had,  terminated  in  general  discom- 

would  only   place    them    all    in    a  fiture   and    gloom,    so    to-day    the 

ridiculous     and    humiliating    light  resulting  interviews  had,  after  all, 

before  Mr.  Tainsh.  left  matters  in  no  more  satisfactory 

To  soothe  her  lord  she  found  no  condition.     As  there  had  been  o^y 

easy  task,   even  with    the  half-ad-  two    in    the   dramatu  peraonm   of 

mission  that  her  feelings  had  carried  yesterday,  for  whom  the  action  of 

her  away  into  exaggeration ;  and  all  the  piece  went  smoothly,  so  to-dar 

the  success  she  achieved  beifore  leav-  there  were  still  only  two.  ^   Tainsh 

ing  was  the  extortion  of  a  promise  and  Duncanson,  indeed,  had  with: 

to  suspend  action  for  the  moment —  drawn    their    contributions    to    the 

and  with  this  she  was  fain  to  be  dismal  department,  but  their  places 

content.      Her  interview  had  been  had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

altogether  a  failin*&— it  had  left  her  M^Killop,   who    were    now    loolpi^g 

entirely  baffled ;   and   there  was  a  their  parts  to  a  marvel.     Such  were 

mystery  about  her  husband^s  whole  Pigott  s  sentiments,  as  he  surveyed 

conduct  in  the  matter  from  first  to  the   party  at  dinner,   not    without 

last  which  piqued  her  with  the  idea  disapprobation. . 

of  a  secret  motive — secret  from  her.  **As  for  these  two  idiots,"  he  paid 

If  she  had  had  any  doubt  on  the  to  himself,  alluding  to  Ella  and  Ben- 

subject,   it  was  set  at  rest  a  few  trand,     '*of    course    they    are    too 

minutes  after  the  close  of  their  con*  ineffi&bly  happy  not  to  be  silent ;  and 

versation,  when,  going  quietly  into  although    tne    consciousness    that 

his    room    to    look   for    something  there  are  two  people  ineffiibly  happy 

which    she    had    loft    behind,    she  in  a  room  has  a  depressing  effect, 

found  him  standing  with  his  back  still  it  needn^t  be  so  bad  as  this, 

to  the  door,  still  in  the  same  atti-  One  would  have,  thought  the  parent- 

tude,  and  heard  him  mutter  to  him-  birds  would    have  liked  it.   but  it 

self —  doesn^t  seem  sa    What*s  tne  mat- 

*'Good  God!    have  I  found  the  ter  with  old  M^Killop?   he's  i^iano 

chance,  after  all  these  years  ?    Have  enough  in   general,   but  to-da^  he 

I    found    the   means — simple   and  looks  as  if   he    was   going    to   be 

harmless — of  setting  all  to  rights —  knouted.    And  the  ot£er  old  mig- 

and  only  to  lose  it  ?'"  creant — even  her  voice  would  be  a 

*^What  chance?    setting  what  to  relief.    How  red  her  face  is  I    per- 

rights,   M'Killop?''    cried  his  wife,  haps    she^s     been     drinking,    and 

unable  to  restrain  herself.  daren't  trust  herself  to  speak.    And 

Her  husband  turned  fiercely  upon  Moma  too— lo(ddng  as  if  she  was  M 

her,  with  a  look  she  had  never  seen  a  funeral    Upon  my  life,  it  i$  rather 

in  his  face  before,  and,  quivering  too  hard  upon  me:  conversation  is 

with    rage,   ordered   her    from    his  not  my  line,  but  one  has  a  right  to 

sight,  with  a  torrent  of  immrecations  expect  it  from  others." . 

that  came  with  startling  effect  from  It  certainly  was  not  a  convivial 

BO  unlikely  a  source,  and  revealed  occasi(m.    ^la  and  Bortrand  found 

to  her,  for  the  first  time,  that  under  it  satisfactory  enough,  but  it  did 

that  quiet  and  almost  sanctimonious  strike  even  their  preoccupation  that 

exterior  there  lay,  unknown  and  un-  M^Killop  was  not  quite  the  ideal  of 

guessed  by  her,  a  second  life,  from  the  delighted  parent  he  had  repre- 
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sented  himself  in  the  momine  to  away   ttMnorroir   BUomlng:     I   am 

be.    Bertrand  had  feared  that  &ere  gomg  to  Join  mj  aunts  at  Dunfafl  ; 

might  be  some  demonstrative  con-  how  long  t  shall  be  away  I  dte*t 

gratuladons  when  the  party  met  at  quite  know,  but  I  donH  think  It  Is 

dinner — slynesses  and  yulgar  rally-  at  all  likely  thiit  I  ahall  be  back 

ings  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  IrKillgp^  before  you  Ieat« ;    so  ft  is  good' 

a   speech,   perhaps,  from  ICKinop  night  and  good-hyi);**  and  she  «ld 

(in  tne  momiAg  he  had  appeared  ca-  out  her  hand, 
pable   of    anything),    and,    at    all        ^^  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Bertniid, 

events,  a  pretty,  exuberant  marking  warmly — **  very  sorry  indeed ; '  bat 

of    the   auspicious    occasion.     But  perhaps  we  sKall  meet  in  England ; 

there  was  not  an  allusion  made  to  in  any  cmo        ** 
the  subject  which  must  have  been       He  wished  to  make  some  anaslon 

uppermost  in  the   mind   of   every  to    their    future    conneetioin,    but 

one ;  and,  as  Pigott  noticed  with  in-  paused,  and  she  finished  bis  sob- 

tense  disapprobation,  ^'the  old  cur-  tenceforhim: — 
mudgeon  didnH  even  pull  out  his        "In  any  case  we  shall  periiape 

champagne.'^    As  the  dmner  passed,  meet   some  time  Or  other.     Qood- 

so  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening,  bye." 

Moma  was  in  her  own  room,  making        "  Qood  -  bye,**     (aid      Bertniiid, 

preparations  for  her  journey  of  the  feeling   some    disappointment   thnt 

morrow,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  one  ^om  he  regardied  with  stidi 

drawing-room  till   the    party   were  friendly  feelings  should -baye  made 

about  to  break  up  for  the  night,  no.    allusion    to    present     cirottrii- 

M'Killop  sat  silent,   staring  at  the  stances;    but    so   it   was.    and    so 

newspaper,  and  Pigott  found  Mrs.  the   party   broke   up.    That   id^it 

If^Killop    so   wild   in  her  play  at  Bertrand    indited    the    momentenu 

their  habitual  ecartSj  that  he  pock-  letter    to    his   uncle,    asking   tknt 

eted  his  winnings  with  a  recurrence  potentate  to  sanction  his  happlnesi 

of  the  suspicion  which  had  crossed  — a   mere   formal   compliment^    hm 

his  mind  at   dinner.    As   for    the  felt  it  to  be,  for  the  veriest  alin* 

lovers — Bertrand  had  left  the  din-  pleton,  he  assUted  himsetf,  wtnild 

ing-room  immediately  after  the  ladies,  at   once  recognise   the   adTinlMM 

and  very  soon  he  and  Eila  were  out  of    such    an    alliance  ;     and    Idi 

across  the  terrace  and  away  among  uncle  was  no  simpleton— Aur  tiom 

the  woods,  where  time,  place,  and  it    80  the  letter  wM  written,  'iiid 

circumstance  were  all  forgotten,  and  Bertrand  sat  down  with  his  nfbid 

whence  they  did  not  return  till  the  to  be  jolly,  feeling  that  all  he  hnd 

darkness  had  long  fallen,  when  they  now  to  do  was  to  exercise  •  Uktki 

crept  guiltily  back,  anticipating  a  do-  patioice  for  the  eonsmnmntkffi   of 

mestic  storm.    The  storm-fiend  was  his  happiness.    His  friend  was^bnt 

contemptuously  quiescent,  however,  in  the  best  of  tempers,  uad,  ind^od^ 

merely  romarkins^  "  Since  you  h^ive  much   the  rererse  criF  syiiilpnlk4lM^ 

returned,"   as   if    the   contingency  entirely  declining  to  beHefe  fii-tlM 

was  but  remotely  probable,   **  and  rapture  with  which  Sir  Roland  Wm 

as  Moma  makes  a  very  early  start  expected  to  receive  the  inttlUgeneeL 
to-morrow,  perhaps  we  nad  better  go       "  NobMr  in  Mb  senses,**  lie  Midi 

to  bed."  "could  think  it  anythfaw  Imt  f&A 

"  An    early  start,   Miss  Grant  I**  Ish.    The  young  lady  of  eomn  In 

cried  Bertrand;'^  are  you  going  away?  —don't  look  so  fldroe,  Bsrtraad— ^ 

Where  to  ?  not  for  long;  I  hope  f '  an  angel ;  but  the  patents — wefl,  ft 

"Three  questions  I"  said  Moma.  is  as  well  that  Sir  Rolaild  |g  not 

"Yes,    Mr.   Cameron,   I  am  gohig  to  have  a  photograph  <tf  them  nad 
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their  manners  when  he  sits  in  judg-  moping     lunatics     and     detestable 

ment  on  the  case.     I  always  told  joa  old  harridans ;  and  the  grub  isn^t 

jou  would  make  a  fool  of  yourself.'*  so  good  as  it  was ;  and  I  am  some- 

*'  You  forget  yourself,  Pigott"  times    tfliibtj   lit    dinner  'for    len 

*^  No  disparmgemeot  to  tide  hmmx  iiiiiiutes-*«H^eHuipfi;'  now  youVe   in 

ye'iix^   my    dear    felk>w---quite    the  the  fin%  yo(a*U  gpdak  tiif ut  thoilfy^ 

reverse;   and,  after  ail,  if  you  like  aadbeoa^se  oAd  Bl|Oirhard  happens 

to  put   your  neok    ia  a  halter  at  to  be  in  the  blues,  tha£*3  no  renson 

twenty -two — ce     fCe%t     pas    man  why  he  shotildn^t   pass  tiiie  wmc. 

affaire.     But  Fll  tell  you  what.i#  And.{ju9i  loojc  at  that  wood^-'^green 

my  affair;  and  that  is,  that  this  is  and  smc^y  I  JSy  George  i  FUbeot^ 

all  deuced  slow  for  me.     If  •!  had  and  claitn  half  the  lAoney  beck  I'^ 
only  foreseen  what  was  to  turn  up,        ^'I  ttOTer .  isaw  you  ui  sueh  ft'viie 

you  wouldn't  hare  caught  me  going  temper,  Pigoti  '.  Fm  sorry  yeifre 

partners  with  you,  I  can  .tell  yotu**  annoyed. .  I  daresay.  It  w  iiflow  for 

'•^  I  think  if  8  as  jolly  as  possible.''  you^  but  PH  try  t<>  be  thore  amulMngi 

^*  Of  course  you  do,  you  intb^Ue ;  As  for  it9  other  grievaDce,- 1  tilink 

but  do  you  think  it's  jolly  for  me-^  that  is  only  the  suggesUeo  -of  an 

all  this  mystery,  and  lore^nakiog,  oTxl  tetaper.    It  is  t  bore,  Mortta's 

^nd  glum  looks  1^— hang  mel  if  one  goiog  aWay^  shewolild  ha^ei  k^t 

mightn't    as    well    be    at    Colney  you  alivbi    1 

Hatch,  in    the   melancholy  depart*        "  She  iros  .gettbg  as  bad  Ss  the 

ment.     It's  simply  infernal — ^that's  rest;  and  no  w^)ada^,  in  sueh' »  hole 

what    it    is — and    I    think  youVe  afe  this*" 
used  me  abominably  ilL"  **By  the  by,   I  did   notide  (ihat 

Bertrand    laughed    good-humour-  she  w^tsnH  so  dheery  latterly.'^ 
edly  at  his  friend's  vigorous  sally,        "  Oh  1  you  noticed  that^  <fid.  ywi  ?" 
and  answered,  ^^  But  even  to  look        '^Yes— she  was  ahnost -cross  aome- 

at    the    matter    from    your    own  times,  I  thought ;  and  she  didaH.even 

prosaic,  practical  point  of  view,  Eila  oongratuUte  moAodd,  Wasn't  it  ?" 
is  to  have  fifty  thousand  pounds."  ^*  Perhaps.".    ( 

"There  you  go — self,  self,  sell        ^*  What  do  ydu. mean  f. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds!  fifty  thou*        ^^PerhapB  she  had -her  reasons." 
sand  angels  of  darkness  or  of  Ught        **  Tou'se  very  ifiyftterioasL'V 
That  doesn't  make  my  billet  liere        ''  Am  I  ?" 

the  pleasanter ;    that  docs&'t   give       *''To  chaoge  tibei  subjecti  Tainsh 

me  a  sane  oompanion  to  spe^:  to  aftologised^" 

and  shoot  with;    it  doesn't  make  .  >' Without  a  thrashing  ?"  /^-^ 
Mrs.  M^KiUop's  vulgarity  less  o&n^       ^Yes*"    ; 

sivc  to  me;  and  she's  <almost  my  .  ^*  And  DuneiUison f '  ' 

only  resource  left  now,  now  Mornt       *^I  had  no  quarrel  with  hum" 
is  going  away,  who  was  by  far  th^       *^He  had  wUhyou^  though.^  I  r 
best  of  the  whole  party."  **  I  ean't  make  out  why.''   ,•  ' 

-    ^^With    an    exception,"  /  interpo-        "No*"  :'      .       '.   •    ,. 

Jated  Bertrand.  "Can  you f 

"Oh,hangitl  I  have  M patienee       ''Halhal"    /,     /:.        )  " 
with  you  or  anybody  or  anytliing;"        *^Afl  you .  can't' liise  the*  trouble 

vociferated  Pigott      '*  Fve  lost  an  t»  speak  like  ftTOtaoiiibhliMhg,- Fll 

autumn;    the   same   money  vouid  go  to  bed,    iikiod-iiig^  and er better 

have  paid  for  a  share  in  thaj^aehti  tempei' t6  you.?  ..    .     / 
and  the  Norway  fishing  with  Kdley;        "  Whispers  of  angels  make  musio 

and  here  I  am,  shut  up  in  a  coiki-  in  your'  ^JiMOU^  oh  faneoiiaBioQatle 

founded    prison,    surrounded    with  dolt!" 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Moma's  room  adjoined  the  busi-  being  torn  up,  and  almost  at  the 
ness-room  of  Mr.  M'Killop,  and  same  instant  there  traa  a  sort  of 
when  the  party  broke  up  this  even-  choking  cry  and  the  ndse  <tf  • 
ing,  she  was  surprised  to  hear  that,  heavj-  fall ;  and,  mnning  in,  she 
contrary  to  his  wont,  he  came  thither,  found  Mr.  M^Killop  lying  hueaaible 
instead  of  ^ing  straight  up  to  bed.  on  the  floor.  She  obtund  assistaaoe 
Her  attention  was  specially  drawn  without  alarming  her  mother,  and 
to  this  by  the  fact  tnat  apparently  in  a  few  minutes  he  Bufleieiitif 
^le  had  come  neither  to  read  nor  to  regained  consciousneH  to  enabfo 
write,  but  to  occupy  himself — sin-  him  to  forbid  a  doctor,  or  eren  hie 
gularly  enough  at  that  hour  of  the  wife,  bong  sent  for.  When  he  waa 
night — ^in  walking  up  and  down  the  so  far  recovered,  and  bad  been  re- 
apartment  The  house  was  badly  mored  to  his  own  dresainHtxm, 
deafened,  so  that  sounds  from  the  which  was  at  hand,  Momf.  left  him ; 
next  room  came  to  Moma's  very  and  noticing,  as  she  paaaed  the 
distinctly,  and  in  this  way  she  was  business-room,  that  the  doors  of  the 
able  to  remark  that  M^Killop  was  cabinet  stood  open,  she  went  in, 
ivalking  up  and  down,  in  the  man-  locked  them,  took  the  kej,  an4  was 
nor  of  a  man  who  debates  some  about  to  extinguish  the  ught  when 
subject  with  himself,  with  a  good  her  eye  fell  on  a  letter  torn  in 
deal  of  agitation  and  hesitancy,  his  half,  lying  near  the  spot  where  Mr. 
steps  being  now  quick,  short,  and  M'Killop  had  fallen, 
undecided,  now  long,  slow,  and  ''This,"  she  thought  to  henel^ 
(4cad^.  ''must  be  what  I  heard  hbn  tear; 

This  was  continued  so  long  that  and  it  certainly  was  some  agitaliea 

Moma*s    attention    was   withdrawn  connected    witn    this     letter     that 

from  it  imtil  the  footsteps  ceased  brought   on    his   illness.     Pevbapa 

to  sound,  and  she  heard  the  doors  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  d<dn> 

of  a  large  cabinet  unlocked,  and  the  when  he  tore  it  up  ;  he  was  aeiaed 

hinges  creak  as  they  were  opened,  at  the  very  moment;  in  any  oaML 

The    rustling  of   papers  was    then  it  can  do  no  harm  if  I  take  it,  ana 

audible,   and    even  some    muttered  send  it  back  to  him  with  his  keyiL*~ 

ejaculations  of  her  step-father^ s —  She  took  it  aooording^y,  and 

the  sense  of  which,  howerer.   she  to  her  room,  resolving^  sinoe  she 

did  not,   as  she  did  not  wisn  to,  to  start  early,  to  enclose  it  to 

catch.      At    last    he    spoke   out —  with  a  note  explaining  under  wha4 

(mite  loud — louder  than  in  ordinary  circumstances  she  had  foimd  it    ia 

conversation,   so   that    to  overhear  the  process  of  folding  the  torn  letlsii^' 

liim  became  unavoidable.  however,  her  eye  was  invohmtaiily 

"  No,  no :    it  cannot  be  wrong,  attracted,  as  eyes-'-even  tiie  heneati 

A V  here  U  the   harm  ?     Simply  to  est — may  be,  by  an  coipreMion  im 

postpone — that  is  not  to  defeat  jus-  it ;  an  expression  of  sodi 

ticc.    Not  at  alL    It  will  be  all  for  that  under  the  influence,  as  H 

the  best    I  will  keep  the  paper  in  ot   an    irresistible   tescinatton, 

Cfi9e ;  while  it  exists,  no  eventual  read  on,  and  before  nflection  eo  th* 

harm  can  be  done.    The  letter  may  impropriety  of  what  she  was  doiav 

1)0  destroyed,  though — and  here  it  came  back  to  her,  she  shared  iri£ 

Ls ''  Mr.   M'KUlop    a    seoret  whkdi   It 

Moma  heard  the  sound  of  a  paper  deeply  distressed  her  to  possssa,  nai- 
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which  it  would  no  donbt  still  more  reproach  escaped  him ;   he  lay  still, 

shock  him  to  find  her  in  possession  pale,  with  a  look  of  collapse ;   and 

of.  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  trem- 

^^  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  she  exclaim-  bling  lips  faltered  the  few  words  hie 

cd,   in   desperation;     but    she   was  wished  to 'say. 

spared  the  trouble  of  further  reflec-  "  No,"  replied  Movna,  "I  do  not: 

tion,  for  at  this  moment  a  message  and  even  now  I  cannot  understand 

came  from  Mr.  M^Killop  requesting  how  I  came  to  read  it    Some  words 

her  to  come  to  him  at  once.  which  caught  my  eye  at  the  com- 

She  found  him  lying  on  his  bed :  ,  mencement  of  the  letter  so  startled 

he    had   quite  recoYcred  conscious-  me,  that  I  began  inToluntarily ;  and 

neHs,  but  was  looking  prostrate,  and  what  I  read  so  absorbed  me,  that  I 

spoke  in  a  feeble  voice.     "I  am  very  went  on  to  the  end— almosti  I  nay 

sorry,  Moma,"  he  said,  "  to  trouh^  say,  unconsciously." 

you  at  this  late  hour,  but  I  under-  ^*  You  are  conscious  of  the  secret 

stand  you  were  the  first  to  come  to  it  contains;  howerer?" 

me  when  I  was  taken  ill  ?"  **  I  am ;   and  however  I  may  re- 

*^  Yes,  I  was."  gret  the  means  by  T^hich  I  obtained 

*^  Did  you  notice  if  the  doors  of  possession  of  it,  I  cannot  regret  that 

my  cabinet  were  open  ?"  I  am ;   because  it  would  seem  that 

^^  Yes,  they  were."  you  were  abandoning  an  act  of  jus- 

*^I  am   still  too  giddy  to    move  tice  you  had  once  mtended  to  per- 

without  danger  of  bringing  on  an-  form." 

other  attack,   and   I  donH   like   to  ^No,  no;   yon  mast  not  go  by 

trust  a  servant ;  will  you  kindly  go  appearances  in  this  case ;  and  sorely 

and  lock  it,  and  bring  me  the  keys  ?"  you  would  not  make  use  of  infor- 

^*'  I  have  locked  it  already ;    and  I  mation  so  obtained  ?" 

have  the  keys  :  here  they  a»e."  "  Why  not  f 

*'  Many  thanks   to   you,   Moma ;  '*  It  would  be  dishonourable." 

this  is  most  prudent,  and  like  yonr-  ^^  Is  it  honourable  to  screen  dis- 

self .    I  rather  fancy  I  was  destroying  honour?      My  morals  may  be    all 

a  paper  at  the  time  I  was  taken  ill;  wrong;  but  1  can^t  bring  myself  4o 

whether  I  had  quite  destroyed  it  or  see  thai" 

not,  I  don't  know  :  *  did  you  happen  "Moma,  I  have  been  kind  to  you; 

to  see  anything  of  the  sort  lying  I  have  wished  always  to  be  very 

about  the  floor  ?"  kind  to  you."                                  .    . 

"Yes,  Mr.  M*Killop,  I  did."  "Yes,  Mr.  M'KiUop,  you  have-' 

"  Perhaps   you  would    take   the  and  I  am  grateful ;  but  t^t  canned 

trouble   to  pick  up  the  fragments  affect  this  matter*      In  a  qaestion 

and  bring  them  to  me  ?     It  is  an  of  right  or  wrong  I  cannot  let  my 

important    letter,    and    should    be  judgment  be  influenced  by  considen^ 

thoroughly  destroyed."  tions  of  feeling  merely ;  and  as  to  the 

''1  have  the  letter  all  here,  Mr.  means  by  which  I  have  beoone  pes- 

M^Rilk>p."  sessed  of  your  secret, — if  I  heardtf«> 

"  You  really  are  the  most  sensible  overhead  — *  one   man   confidEbg .  to 

girl  in  the  world."  another  the  scheme  ol  some  teraiUe 

"  Stay  a  moment  before  you  com-  wickedness  he  meant  to  eommit-*a 

plimentme;  T  have  read  it"  murder,  for  instanee*— would  it  be 

"Read  it!"  cried  M^Killop,  in  a  dishonourable  in  me  to  ttiake  use  of 

voice  of  horror  and  amazoment ;  ^do  the  intelligence  I  had  obtained  fa|R 

you  call  that  honour  ?"  involuntary  eavesdropping  to   save 

After  this  no  word  of  anger  or  aman*sliief' 
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^'Thifl  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  posing  you  should  die  in  the  mean 

murder."  time  ?** 

*'No,  but  the  same  principle  ap-        ^*In  that  case  you  are  at  liber^ 

plies  to  it.     I  am  a  thousand  times  to  disclose  what  you  have  discovereo, 

sorry,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  way  I  and  you  will  find  foil  proof  of  what 

^t  the  information,  but,  having  got  that  letter  stated,  in  tiM  top  drawer, 

it,  I  will  use  it,  unless  you  act  your-  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  oftbiiMt ; 

self ;  I  oould  not  do  otherwisa"  there  it  shall  remain  In  the  mean 

*'  Listen,  Moma ;  it  is  a  yeiy  in-  time.*' 
tricate  story ;  I  promise  you  I  will        '^  I  shall  never  be  easy  till  it  is 

put  all  to  rights;    I  swear  to  you  off  my  mind." 
that  it  is  my  most  anxious  wish  to        *'  Nevertheless,  haying  poaaeaaed 

do  so ;   but  unreasonable  haste  may  yourself  of  my  secret-Hxily  to  •  «w- 

ruinall — a22;  involve  innocent  people  tain  extent — ^you  are  booad  not  to 

in  the  consequences  of  guilt,  and  oven  use  it  so  as  to  hurt  me  whilo  otbn' 

compromise  my  character.  You  would  interests  are  on  the  way  to  be  eateb- 

be  both  rash  and  unfair  in  acting  lished." 

without  me ;  and  though  you  mi^t        **  I  will  not ;    but  I  hope   Ihare 

fancf  that  you  were  doing  an  act  of  will  not  be  mudi  delay.    Oood-bM." 
justice,  you  would  in  reality  be  do-        "  Good-bye.     Do  not  think  iU  «C 

ing  injustice  ten  times  greater.    You  me ;  believe  that  any  bad  impveasion 

cannot   doubt,    under   the    circum-  of  me  whioh  this  affiur  may  prodnoe 

stances  in  which  I  am  placed,  that  will  be  absolutely  removed  wben  tte 

it  is  my  interest  as  well  as  my  duty  truth  is  fully  made  known.      Ah, 

to  see  justice  done."  Moma !  you  don't  know  how  modi 

**  I  certainly  cannot  see  that  your  I  am  to  be  pitied." 
interest  and  your  duty  are  opposed        ^*  Any  one  with  slieh  a  seciei  la  to 

to   each   other;    but   what  interest  be  pitied."     And  then  ahe  •  added, 

you  can  have  had  all  along ^*  touched  by  the  forlorn  aapect  of  ttie 

**  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  man — '^  I  am  veiy  aerrf  tat  jon,  Mr. 

Leave  it  to  mo ;  it  will  take  a  little  M*Rillop.      I    cannot   belieye    diet 

time,  but  right  shall  be  done,  you  yon  would  do  anythiw  wrong  or 

may  depend  upon  it      One  thing —  unjust,   voluntarily  ana    wittiafif. 

it  must  not  transpire  before  Eila^s  Good-bya      I  hope  joa  will    take 

marriage  with  Mr.  Cameron ;  that  is  care  of  yourself.    It  la  the  egilelion 

indispensable.      Allow  me"  (as  she  of  this  miserable  aflhtr  that  hea made 

waa  going  to  interrupt  him)  *'  to  bo  you  ilL"    And  ao  they*  aapanated; 
the  Wt  judge  of  my  own  plans  and        **  She  vnll  require  .manageeMll^** 

ideas,  and  to  add  that  I  see  no  rea-  muttered   M^KiUop,  when   he  wee 

son  why  you   should   threaten   an  again  alone. 

honest   man  with   pressure   to   be        *^  Surely  I  mftit  be  right  in  <  he- 
honest"  lieving  that  he  ia  honeet,"  jhm^ght 

''Pardon    me,    Mr.    M'Rillop— I  Moma. 
only  see  a  wrong  existing;    and  if       Thus  ended  the  last  of  -ell.tbt 

you  tell  me  that  a  littie  delay  ia  no-  day'a  interviews— e  pretty  myet^ri- 

oeasary  that  full  justice  should  be  oua  one  too ;  and  peniBi»  after  lUe 

done,  I  am  satisfied."  some  of   ua  wdmd  be  indfand   hi 

''Till  after  the  marriage,  Moma."  meeting    M'Killop    to  buttOD 

"  Very  well ;  but  if — supposing —  pockets  in  oaae^-only  in 

that  is — ^well,  I  mmt  say  it— sup-  aoddents.  ^ 
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A   CENTURY    OF   GREAT   POETS,   FROM.  175a  DOWNWARDS. 

HO.    .1. — WILLIAM     OOWPEB. 

There  is  no  art  whkh  luw  mflfer-  phase  of  pootrj  attained  its  highest 
ed  so  many  fluctuatieoSy  of  which  devdlopment  With  liim  everything 
shows  more  exactly  how  the  ilde  «f  gave  way  to  beauty  of  expression, 
genius  ebbs  and  flows,  than  the  art  of  No  {Hrophetio  butdeii  was  his  to  de- 
Poetry.  Within  the  last  t«^  hon-  liver.  The  mnsic  of  the  spheres  had 
dred  years  there  have  been  some  never  caught  his  ear.  Verse  was  the 
score  of  interregnums  duriqg  which  trade  in  .which  he  was  skilled,  not 
the  world  has  mournfully  declared,  the  mere  mode  cf  utterance  by  whidi 
as  with  one  voice,  that  Its  power  a  mind  overflowing  With  thoughts  of 
of  appreciating  verse  was  'dver,  and  heaven  or  earth  communidated  these 
the  fountain  ^ried  from  whidh  that  thoi^ts  to  its  fellow^.  He  was  an 
stream  should  oeme.  One  of  these  admirable  performer  upon  an  instm- 
grand  crises  had  arrived  in  the  Hud-  ment  ■  the  linost  delicate  and  finest- 
die  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  toned  which  humamty  possessed. 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  His  power  Mi  it  was  such  that  the 
Milton  and  the  beginning  of  Pope  most  trivial  motif,  the  moot  mean 
the  art  of  song  had  suffered  one  of  topic,  became  in  his  hands  an  occa- 
its  many  metamorphoaee.  It  had  sion  ef  harmony.  We  confess  with- 
changed  from  an  inspired  message  out  hesitation  that  the  music  of 
into  an  elaborate  chime  of  words.  Pope'S'Verse  does  not  enchant  and  en- 
Milton,  grand,  harmonious,  and  musi-  thnil  our  particular  ear,  but  it  did  that 
cal  as  is  his  utterance  at  all  times,  of  his  own  ^generation.  It  belonged, 
was  a  man  overflowing  with  high  as  does  so  much  of  the  poetry  of 
thought  and  lofty  meaning ;  with  so  France,  to  an  ag^  more  moved  by 
much  to  say  to  his  generation  that  culture  than  by  nkture ;  building 
the  mode' of  saying  it  might  almost  upon  certain  doctrines  and  tenets  of 
have  been  expected  to  become  in-  literary  belief;  trusting  in  style  as 
different  to  him.  It  never  did  so,  in  a  confession  of  ^th,  and  estab- 
because  of  the  inborn  music  of  lishing  as  strict  a  severance  between 
the  man — that  wonderful  sense  the  oorthodex  and  heterodox  in  litira- 
of  melody  in  which  he  has  never  ture,  as  ever  a  community  of  ec- 
been  surpassed,  if  indeed  ever  clesiaatics  has  done  in  a  religions 
equalled,  in  the  English  tongue.  Bat  creed.  Perh»s  that  was  the  oidy 
notwithstanding  ^is  great  natural  period  of  English  literaiture  in 
gift,  his  subject  was  the  thing  pre*  which  an  Academy  would  have  been 
eminent  with  him  ;  and  as  his  subject  possible.  Pope  made  himself  the 
was  of  the  highest  importance  and  poetic  standard  of  the  ag&  Hia  con- 
solemnity,  so  his  verse  rose  into  organ-  temporaries  were  measured  by  it  as 
floods  of  severest  sweetness.  Dryden,  by  a  rule;  and  no  one  came  up  to 
who  succeeded  him,  did  not  possess  the  height  ai  the  great  mluiter.  He 
a  similar  inspiration.  He  had  lio  gave  to  his  generation  a  stream  of 
message  to  the  world  to  speak  eC,  ihekidioas  word!  such  aa  might  have 
and  yet  ho  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  made  tbe  whirf*  country  sweet,  but 
Accordingly  with  him  the  subject 'be-  which,  imlortiinatalyy  being  often 
gan  to  lower  and  the  verse  to  increase  employed  to  wt  lortb  .^nauseoils  or 
in  importance.    And  In  Pope  thi$  trifling  subjects^  gare  no  nobility  to 
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the*  mind  of  his  period,  but  only  full  of  the  sunshine  of  cheerful  ret 
a  mathematical  music  —  something  solemn  thought,  good  sense,  and  that 
which  touched  the  ear  rather  than  genial  unirersal  sjmpathy  which 
the  heart  helps  so  many  men  to  bear  the  bnr^ 
But  in  Pope  his  school  came  to  a  den  of  their  troubles  all  the  easier 
close.  It  was  impossible  to  do  any-  for  the  help  they  afford  to  others. 
thing  finer,  more  subtle,  or  more  So  many  hare  ssked  the  ^nestioiiy 
perfect  in  the  art  of  combining  How  tlua  ooold  boP  (hat  it  seems 
words.  If  there  had  been  given  to  vain  to  reiterate  an  inquiry  whidi 
him  a  message  to  deliver,  probablr  no  new  inf onnation  helps  us  to  an* 
he  would  not  have  reached  to  such  swer ;  but  it  is  iispossiDle  to  arriva 
perfection  in  the  mode  of  deliyering  at  any  just  view  of  English  poeliy 
it ;  but  as  it  was,  he  brought  to  its  and  poets  without  fully  taking  faito 
highest  fulfilment  and  completion  consideration  the  timid,  sad,  half- 
the  poetical  style  of  which  he  was  feminine  figure  which  was  tiie  first 
capable.  And  the  time  had  come  to  triumph  over  the  artifioisl  boond* 
for  a  new  melody,  somethinv  which  aries  wluch  had  been  raised  nbont 
should  rouse  up  the  jaded  world  his  art,  and  to  found  in  nators  and 
from  the  slumber  into  which  it  had  freedom  the  greatest  school  of  posts 
fallen  after  all  that  monotony  of  which  has  hwai  known  in  BwgJMMl 
sweetness  which  had  lulled  its  brain  since  the  Elizabsthiaa  aga 
into  insensibility.  The  man  who,  That  Gowper  did  this  there  esa 
in  the  silence  of  the  age,  was  being  be  no  doubt :  he  was  timid,  not  onlf 
prepared  for  this  work,  was  about  as  a  woman,  but  as  a  cloiiiterad  Wie- 
the last  man  whom  we  would  have  man,  from  whom  the  woiid  hss  been 
chosen  for  it  had  we  been  admitted  entirely  shut  out — and  prejudiesdan 
to  the  councils  of  Providence.  He  every  sectarian  is  by  nature:  his  bsmg 
was  a  man  of  weak  yet  tenacious  was  given  up  to  the  pettiest  ocoopik 
character,  unsteady  mind,  and  melan-  tions,  and  a  life  %nA  as  even  a  fpM 
choly  temperament ;  a  pensive  being  or  an  old  woman  might  be  pardoned' 
bom  to  be  a  recluse,  without  any  of  for  finding  dreary  and  monotonoos  i 
the  bolder  manly  gifts  which  pLase  he  was  used  to  dependenea,  and  ooi^ 
OUT  national  taste ;  without  acquain-  tent  with  it^  feeble  of  purpose,  cspai* 
tance  with  men,  or  experience  in  cious,  and  obstinate ;  yet  in  his  WBjr 
life ;  a  hypochondriac,  a  man  sick  in  he  turned  the  world  upside  " 
body  and  in  souL  Had  he  himself  scorned  mod^  aUke  and 
been  aware  of  the  effect  he  should  and,  defying  all  precedenti^ 
have  upon  the  literature  of  his  open  the  doors  of  poetiy  to  all 
countrv,  no  doubt  he  would  have  con-  world  and  to  a  new  genoi 
sidored  it  a  triumph  of  that  goodness  These  two  characters  are  fur 
of  God  which  chooses  the  weak  things  agreeing,  and  vet  ther  united  ht 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,  person.  His  Ufe  and  his 
Such,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  two  things  as  distiaet  as 
first  impression  produced  upon  us  darkness.  Never  was  there  a 
by  the  life  of  Gowper ;  that  mournful  example  of  the  distinction  so  oitan 
life  over  which  so  many  a  reader  has  lost  ught  of  between  personal  anA 
mused  with  wonder  and  awe,  mar-  intellectual  charsctsr  -a  disrinoiion 
veiling  no  less  at  the  undeserved  which  we  are  toued<  to 
and  needless  sufferings  of  the  num,  and  accept  without  being  able 
than  at  the  curious  vigour  and  vital*  to  harmonise  or  to  ezpfann. 
ity  of  the  poet  In  the  one  point  of  William  Oowper  was  bom  hi  QraA- 
view,  weak,  helpless,  unreasoning,  Berkhamstead,  Hsrttedshin^  .i  in 
and  most  miserable;  in  the  other,  November  1781,  a  few   yean   bo- 
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fore    the    death    of    the    potentate    came  an  adept  in  "the  infemakart 
whom  ho  succeeded,  after  a  long  in-    of  lyinR"'he  had  no  "  sentiments  of 
terval,  upon  the  tlurone  of  English    contrition,  nor  thought  of    God  or 
poetry.     Pope  was  lingering  out  his    eternity."     Ahout  all  this  there  is 
last  days  on  his  river-side  when  the    a  curious    self-delusion  which    the 
delicate  child  of  the  Hertfordshire    poef  s  own  words  make  f  uUy  appar- 
parson  was  being  **  drawn  to  school    ent.     Poet  though  he  was,  Cowper 
along  the  public  way "  in  that  bright    had  forgotten  &e  child  that  once 
early  morning  of  his  childhood  when    played  in  the  shadotr  of    the  old 
he  had  still  a  mother.     This  period    Abbey  and  stormed  through  Dean's 
did  not  last  long.      The  poor  little    Yard ;  for  it  is  eTident  that  the  poor 
sickly  boy  was  1^  without  the  guar-    Kttle  man.  was  neither  yery  sad  nor 
dianship  most  needful    to  a  child    yery  wicked.     He  excelled  at  cricket 
when   he  was  but  six    years   old.    and    football,   it    is    allowed.      He 
He  protested  at  fifty,  with  a  yehe-    formed    a    number  of    friendships 
mence  \^hich  it  is  difficult  to  give  a    which  lasted  into  mature  life,  and 
literal  credence  to,  that  his  mother    to  all  appearance  led  his  little  exist- 
had  never  been  out  of  his  thoughts    tenco  in  a  very  harmless  gentle  way, 
for  a  week  altogether  durifig  that    Kked  by  everybody,  and  sufficiently 
long  half -century — a  filial  fidelity    happy  in  himself.     Even  the  horror 
in  which  surely  he  never  had  a  rival,    for  public  schools  which  he  after- 
His  father  married  again,   we  are    wards  expressed  in  his  poems  does 
not  told  how  soon ;  but  the  child    not  seem  to  have  been  orawn  from 
scarcely  seems  to  have  ever  lived  at    his  own  experience  of  themi,      "We 
home  after  this  first  great  loss  of  his    love  the  play-place  of    our  infant 
life.     Ho  was  sent  ofl',  probably,  in    days,"  he  is  betrayed  into  saying, 
the  first  sting  of  it,  to  school,  to  a    even  in  the  midst  of  his  denuncia- 
certain  Dr.  Pitman's,  where  the  timid    tions — and  beguiled  from  theory  into 
little  fellow  was  badly  used  by  a    recollection,  lets  his  fond  fancy  stray 
cruel  big  boy:  then  passed  two  years    to  that  charming  picture  of   "the 
under  the  charge  of  an  oculist,  his    Httie  Ones  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot," 
eyes    having  shown    symptoms    of    who  play  the  games  h^  once  played 
weakness— and  at  ten  entered  West-    before  it  had  occtirred  to  him  uat 
minster  School.     Unfortunately,  our    he  was  depraved  and  miserable. 

only  knowlwlge  of  his  chfldhood  « The  pleating  spocUde  at  once  exdtat 
and  vouth  is  derived  from  the  gloomy  snch  recollection  of  our  own  ddighta. 
account  given   by  himself  in   after       pat,  vicwhig  it,  we  seem  thnoet  to  •ttoln 

life  of  his  early  unregenerate  days,  ^'^  *^»~^*  •''-*  '^^  '•^  •'^ 

an  account  crowded  in. every  detail  Thus  poetry  wrltw-  the " balance 

with  the  gloom  of  ideas  which  be-  agamst  ttie  gloomy  theory  of  life 

long  to  a  latter  period  of  his  life,  and  which  swallowed  up  ^    Cowper's 

were  very  unlikely  to  have  entered  gladneis ;  and  the  nan  who  has  just 

the  heart  of  a  child.     Prom  this  ac-  maligned  his  ehildhood  in  prose  In- 

count  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  •dvertentlv  vmdlcates  it  «n  verse, 

poor  little  timid  Cowper  was  a  child  When  he  left    Westminster    he 

of  remarkable  depravity,  brought  up  entwed  an  attorney's  office,  and  here 

by  a  succession  of  extremely  wicked  sgain  it  becomes  necessary  to^  be 

people,   all  conspiring  to  heighten  cautious    of     Ihs    own    Jaundiced 

the  natural  blackness  of  his  charac-  account  of   himself^   and    take  his 

ter,   and  thus  put  him  beyond  the  unintentional    dMeriptiobB    as  well 

reach  of  ordinary  means  erf  amend-  as    his    fomal    dne.     The   latter 

ment     He  grew  wickeder  and  wick-  still-   continUM    to    give  a  gloomy 

eder  in  his  schoolboy  days— he  be-  sketch  «f  a  disagreaabte  yoiAg  man, 
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spgiking  evil  of  his  employer  and  of  than  counteracted  tiie  irksomeiiMB 

himself,  insinuating   hlame   in   the  of  the  attomer*8  offlMa    Thus  it  is 

matter  of  church-going,  and  repre-  a  youth  muohuketh^  youth  of  oUmt 

sentin^   everybody  around  him  as  men  which  the  biognpher  has  Ip 

conspu'ing  against  his  souL     But  record,  with  no  precocious  seoad  in 

the  unintentional  revelation  gives  us  it   of   sorrew   to   oom^  bat    uoA 

a  very  different  picture.     It  shows  dreams  as  make  thei  beginning  of  es* 

him  to  us  as  idle^  as  foolish^  as  istence  sweet    One  would  natunttir 

happy,  and  as  gay  as  most  boys  of  imagine  ti^  the  oompanionahip  of 

nineteen    are,    slurking   his   work,  such  a  youth  as  Thurlow  would  mw 

which  was  naughty,  to  be  sure,  and  planted  some  gentk  seed  of  ambiliai 

hanging  about  the  cheerful  pleasant  m  his  comrade^a  mind.    But  though 

house  of  his  uncle,  in  whicn  there  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ne 

were  sirls  and  diversiona     ^*  I  did  case,  Cowper  had  influentiid  rnnano 

actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  tions,  and  in  all  probability  felt  Ms 

Chapman,    a   solicitor,"    he    wrote  future  sura    He  was  free  to  dal^ 

afterwards   in   a    letter   to    Lady  upon  the  primrose  petha,  and  he 

Hesketh;  **that  is  to  say,  I  slept  did  sa      He  helped   to  keep   Ua 

three  years  in  bis  house ;  but  I  lived,  uncle's*  house  full  of  gentle  mirth 

that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days,  in  and  frolic ;  and  he  fell  in  lor^  aa 

Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well  was  natural^  with  Ua  imcle*a  daag^- 

remember.     There  was  I  and  the  ter.    When  his-  apprenticeahip  ma 

future  Lord   Chancellor  constantly  over,  and  he  began  to  live  alone  hi 

employed  from  morning  to  night  in  duunbers  in  the  Temple,  hia 

giggling  and  making  giggle  instead  graphers  seem  to  agree  that  thei 

of  loUowing  the  law.  Oh  lie !  cousin,  ing  cloud  threw  its  first  ahadow 

how  could  you  do  so?''    This  little  him;  but  then  they  are  all 

indication  of  his  pursuits  is  infinite-  fully  on  the  outlook  for  this  o       _ 

ly  more  trustworthy  than  the  after-  cloud ;  and  it  is  haid  to  believe  UMt 

i^cord.    And  it  proves,  at  the  same  a  man  would  live  a  verr  gloonqrJiCB 

time,  the  futility  of   the  attempt,  who  was  a  member  of  "IheNaii- 

unconsciouslv  made  by  Cowper  him-  sense    Club,    conaiating   of    aam 

self,  and  with  the  sincerest  meaning  Weatminstor  men   who   dined   4e» 

by  his  friend  Hayley,  to  make  his  gether  every  Thursday,"  and  Who 

entire  life  of  a  piece,  and  to  impress  was  distinguiahed  by  what  waa  4han 

upon   it  a  melancholy  consistency  called  "restlaaaneea,"  by  which «« 

such  as,  thank   Heaven,  is  rarely  should  now  oall  love  of  rfiijngt  infl 

found  in  nature.    It  was  "as  if  des-  variety.    Hia  kttera  of  this  periid 

tiny  had    determined  that   ail  his  represent  him  in  amrthiiw    onl-in 

early  situations  in  life  should   be  dismal   li^i     We^mid   imk  aoir 

particularly  irksome .  to  his  delicate  making  his    appeannoe  at  Bt^^M* 

feelings,  and  tend  rather  to  promote  helmstonc^    where    he    meana  .■  to 

than  to  counteract  his  constitutional  spend  the  winlw,  now  at    SonlB* 

turn  for  melancholy  " — ^Hayley  tells  ampton,  where^  aa  he  relates  vUh 

us — ^*  that  he  waa  removed  from  a  rueful  mirth,  ^^  I  waa  also  a 


publio  school  to   the   office  of  an  being  of  SblliomaaHesketh'aBartgf* 

attorney."    But  we  do  not  believe  but  thouf^  I  gave  myaelf  an  wMb 

that  the  boy  was  at  all  melancholy  wore  trouaerm.  I   had  no   (^ 

in    either   place.      ^Hia'  innocent  right  to  that  hooouv  didiking 

sweet  simple  years"  lay  under  no  to  be  occupied {ngMtwatara-inilan 

such  shadow  aa  later  life  invented  in  the  fineat  weattMr."    The  aattll- 

f or  them :  and  the  house  in  South-  ment  with  whfeh  he  -eenehidea  IhAa 

ampton  Kow,  it  ia  evident^  more  reoord  of  hia  atnataor  anafarinmja 
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curious  enough  in  the  light  of  after-  ready  to  share  hia  poor  means,  and 

events.      *^llow    they    oontrive    U/  had  no  fear  of  his  character.     "If 

elude   the   woarisomeness   that  at-  you  many  William  Cowper,  what 

tends  a  sea  life  who  take  long  voy-  will  you  do  V^    asked   the   father. 

ages  you  know  hotter  than  1,"  he  **Do,    sir?'*    she    cried   with   the 

says.    Yet  in  what  long  stretches  saucy    exaggeration    of     a     hig^- 

of  monotony  and  confinement  was  spirited  girl;   ^^wash  all  day,  and 

his  later  life  cast  ride  out  on  the  great  dog  at  night  I'* 

His  residence  in  the  Temple  lasted  The  prudent  father,  howerer,  would 

for  twelve  years^  and  none  of  these,  sanction  no  such  madness ;  and  a 

except  the  last,  seem  to  show  any  woi&an  who   might  have   made  a 

material  signs  of  the  mental  disease  rery  different  future  for  the  poet, 

which  was  to  work  such  haroc  upon  was  lost  to  him— HBhe  and  all  that 

him.     He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  she   might  hare   done.     She   was 

was    *^  struck    with    dejection    of  faithful  to  him  all  her  life:  hut  he 

spirit" — that  he  *^lay  down  in  hor-  — was  not  faithful  to  her.     In  shoort, 

ror  and  rose  up  in  despair ;''  state-  the  only  token  that  he  felt  this  dis- 

ments,  however,  all  given  after  the  app<Hntment   as   a   man   honoured 

sad  conclusion  of  his  youthful  in-  with  such  a  profound  and  faithful 

dependence.      We  are  told  at  the  attachment  ought  to  have  done,  is 

same  time  that  he  lived  a  life  of  dis-  contained  in  the  verses  addressed  .|o 

sipation  during  these  twelve  years ;  Lady  Hesketh,  her  sister,  which  are  , 

they  were  ^^  spent  in  an  uninterrupted  so  well  known    to   all   readers  of 

course  of    sinful  indulgence;"  hut  poetry—* 
as  these  words  are  written  with  tllte 

same  intention  as  the  others  which  "Doomod  m  I  am  In  soUtnde  to  waste 

represented  him  as   "an  adept  in  SSJ?JSySJr«75'l"5^^ 

the  infernal  art  of  lying  ^*  at  school,  Hy  £rl«nd  torn  trfm  me,  and  my  miitrflM 

it  is  wise  to  take  thwn  in  their  most  ^^^  ^  ^^  ,  ^^^  ^  ^^,„^^ 

limited  moaning.     Ue  did  not  evi-         mien, 

dcntly  think  himseU  very  wicked  at  S^dnfl^ecto^^ 

the  tune.     But  he  was  not  a  model  Him  Bnatched  by  fkt«  in  early  youth  wmaj^ 

young  man,  it  is  apparent.     He  was  And  her,  thnuwh  tedlona  yean  of  doubt  and 

idle,  incurably  idle—not  accidentr  ^p^g^^  ^  ^^toe,  and  fkiltaftil,  bat  In 
ally,   but  by  disposition — "I,  who         Taint 

take  neither  pains  nor  hope  for  pro-  ^KS'^'l&.?*°,5"?aiS5  t?^K;**  . 

tit,  am  leading  an  idle,  and  therefore         tears 

what  is  to  me  a  most  agreeable,  life,''  Whoso  heart  the  real  dalm  of  Mendridp 

he  says  in  one  of  hisl^ters  of  this  Kor^Sin]aaloTer*ssreb«tfteeiedw<Mi; 

period.     He  *^  spent  his  money  free,"  See  me,  ere  yet  my  destined  come  half 

without  taking  any  thought  of  the  c.«|^g;a,,,.^r„«.wwM«k»eii«l 

morrow.       And    we    doubt    mucn  see  me  n^deeted  on  the  world's  rmde  ooa^, 

whether  the  impression  wo  derive  BwAdwuroompyionofmyyoyy lost! 

of  him  duiing  this  interval  is  half  so  ^^i^,'^  "^^^  **^  "''™'  ^"^  ^ 

good  as  if  we  could  believe  that  the  And  ready  toars  wait  only  leave  to  flow  I 

foundations  of  his  mind  were  being  ^i^*^*  "^^^  •  ^""^ *^  "^^^ 

sapped,    and    madness    coming  on.  AUthat'debghUthehafpy-'^alUoBmer 
He  loved  a  beautiful  and  charming 

woman,  his  cousin  Theodora  Cow-  This  is  the  only  ocoiwoil  bo  far  as 
per,  but  his  love  does  not  seem  to  we  are  aware,  on  which  Cowper  re- 
have  been  vigorous  enough  to  stir  fers  at  all  to  the  loss  of  his  lore. 
him  up  to  exertion.  She,  on  the  His  first  hipgrapher,  Hayley,  oodd 
other    hand,  was,  it   would    seam  not  porhapa^.  with  good  taste,  as  MM 
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Gowper  was  Btill  living  at  the  time  combatant  strong  enough  to  otct- 
his  book  was  published,  take  any  throw  that  last  and  sabtlest  eoanj 
notice  of  it;  and  Soathey  entirely  of  man.  There  is  no  proof  in  hni 
refuses  to  allow  the  affecting  plea  life  that  Cowper  was  capable  of  tiiis 
for  indulgence  which  the  poet  him-  primitiTO  faculty'  of  loTing  at  aU. 
self  thus  makes.  "Gowper^s  mor-  He  was  affibctioiiate.  H9  clung  to 
bid  feelings,  when  he  began  to  brood  the  people  wfacNn  he  liked,  who  wotb 
over  them,  were  of  a  totally  different  near  to  him,  and  minifltered  to  hiaiy 
kind,"  says  his  biographer,  **and  with  the  fidthfuleBt  tenacity;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  no  other  emotion  than  that  of  mild 
this  disappointment  in  his  account  and  quiet  domestio  afieeCioii  efcr 
of  his  own  mental  sufferings."  We  entered  his  mind.  The  attachmeDt 
would  much  rather  believe  Ihat  the  of  a  child  to  its  nurse  is  atrong  within 
disappointment  had  something  to  do  him ;  and  his  friends  are  all  more  or 
witii  those  sufferings ;  but  it  is  very  less  his  nurses,  shieldin&protectiiig^ 
difficult  to  do  so,  especially  as,  a  and  providing  for  him.  But  ha4  Im 
short  time  after,  Cowper  writes  to  not  developed  into  a  great  poe^  he 
a  friend  of  having  **  lately  passed  would  have  been  a  very  troupleeomi 
three  days  at  Greenwich— a  bless-  dependant ;  for,  amiable^  9*ntte^  and 
ed  three  days;  and  if  they  had  kind  as  he  was,  love  and  its  self- 
been  three  years,  I  should  not  have  abnegations  were  simply  unknown 
envied  the  gods  their  immortality,  to  him :  he  received  its  sacrifloes  erai 
There  I  found  that  lovely  and  be-  without  recognising  them.  There  is 
loved  little  girl  of  whom  I  have  nothing  in  him  that  is  of  kin  to  iimi 
often  talked  to  you;  she  is  at  grand  principle.  The  central  ihoiM^t 
that  age,  sixteen,  at  which  every  in  his  mind,  the  pivot  upon  iHudi 
day  brings  with  it  some  new  beauty.^'  everything  turns,  is  himself.  It  is 
Poor  Theodora  I  giving  him  her  life  so*  sad,  so  gentle,  so  distnistf nl  a  mI( 
in  loneliness  and  solitude,  since  she  that  we  feel  that  it  is  cruel  to  amke 
could  not  bestow  it  upon  him  other-  such  an  accusation ;  and  yet  ire  be- 
wisc ;  this  was  all  the  reward  of  her  lieve  it  is  true, 
sacrifice.  But  there  are  other  scattered  M- 
This  early  incident,  l^d  the  small  dences  that  this  life  in  tiie  Ttaipk^ 
effect  it  had  upon  his  existence,  is  one  up  to  his  thirtieth  year  at  least,  was 
of  the  many  proof  s  that  a  great  deal  of  a  very  pleasant  mxt  of  Ufa  His 
pity  has  been  lavished  wiuiout  reason  friends  were  literary  umb,  running  in 
upon  the  tenderness  of  Cowpor's  dis-  their  inexperience  a4nt  sgsinst  all 

gosition,  and  the  extreme  suscepti-  the  world,  and  enjoyfeM  it  as  ^i^fy 

ility  of  his  character.  Beautiful  and  young  critics,  deligfatea  wiHi  tMr 

amiable  and  gentle  as  that  character  own  prowess  and  power  of  ■laHli- 

was,  the  capacity  of  strenuous  loving  terine  their  natural  opponaati^^M 

would  have  been  the  salvation  of  it  established  powers  of  htcraton^  aan. 

A  man  who  is  able  to  throw  him-  He  joined  them  to  a  sawQ  estmit 

self  into  the  existence  of  another,  in  their  work,  and  wrote  poetfcal 

to  seek  with  passion  and  vehemence  epistles  to  them,  and  patriotio  hal- 

thewolfareof  another,  has  the  strong-  lads.      He    **riowed  with  patriotic 

est  safeguard  ever  invented  by  0<Ki  enthusiasm,"  he  tells  us.     ^  1 

against  all  the  evils  that  result  from  poor  Bob  White  brought  in  the 

brooding    over   and    becoming   ab-  of  Boscawen's  sucoess  off  the 

sorbed  m  the  sufferings  of  self.    In  of  Portugal,  iiow  did  I  leap  for  Jaji 

all  the  combinations  of  human  cir-  when  Hawke  demolished  OoaAmm^ 

q^m8tance    and    complications     of  I  was  still  more  tiansported.*'    Bo. 

human  feeling,  true  love  is  the  only  sides  these  litsrsiy  and  patrioHa  ax- 
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citements,    he    deyoted   himself    to  are  Cowper's  sentiments,  uttered,  to 

classical  studies,  and  went  through  all  appearance,  soberly  enough,  and 

the    Iliad    and    Odyssey,    compar-  at  an  age  beyond  that  which  loves 

ing  Pope's  translation  (to  its  great  to  trick  itself  in  cynicisms  to  shock 

disadvantage)    with     the     original,  or  puzzle  its  friends.     It  is  clear. 

These  are  all  the  amusements  of  an  by  all  the  facts  of  his  history  with 

idle  and  desultory  mind ;   but  they  which   we   are  acquainted,   that  he 

point  to  a  life  largely  enjoyed  and  was  carrying  out  in  a  very  literal 

not  endured  in  gloom  and  patience,  way  this  theory  of  life.      Neither 

The  following  letter,  written  in  the  love  nor  ambition  had  stirred  him 

year  1762,  gives  a  still  clearer  view  to    present    exertion.        Ho    lived 

of  his  state  of  mind  at  that  period,  for  his  own  amusement,  letting  his 

By  this  time  he  was  thirty-one.  money  scatter  out  of  his  hands  in 

"  I  could  be  as  splenetick  as  you,  and  J  J?'^*^^^  "^7  U ^""^    taking    no 

witli  reason,  if  I  thought  proper  to  in-  further  heed  of   the  morrow  than 

du]  ere  tliat  humour  ;  but  my  resolution  ^^l  ^^^  necessary  to  calculate  that 

is  (and  I  would  advise  vou  to  adopt  it)  his  funds  were  enough   to  provide 

novcT  to  be  melancholy  while  I  liave  for  its  wants. 

all  and  red  pounds  in  the  world  to  keep  Upon    this    listless     selfish     life, 

up  my  spirits.    God  knows  how  lon2:  however,   there  now  arose   such   a 

that  will  be  ;  but  in  the  mean  time.  To  storm  as  drove  the  sufiTerer  into  the 

THvwpJLf!    .    .    .    If  my  resolution  very  heart  of  human   pity.     There 

to  be  a  ^reat  man  was  half  as  strong  \^  not,  we  believe,  eno  reader  in  a 

as  it  is  to  despise  the  shame  of  bein^  thousand  who  does  not  recognise  in 

a  little  one.  1  should  not  despair  of  a  ^|^^       ^^    misfortune    whicli    now 

ft^a^V.^rt^nri'l,    fnr^w^^^^^  ovorsLdowcd  Cowpcr's  life  an  ex- 

its  api)urteDances ;  tor  there  18  not  hmff  ,              xi.                      ^        it 

more  certain,  and  I  could  prove  it  by  a  ?"S^  and  more  than  excuse,  for  all 

thousand  instances,  than  that  every  ^}^   imperfections      The   time    came 

man  may  be  rich  if  he  will.     What  is  ^or  yrmch  he  had  been  waiting  all 

the  industry  of  half  the  industrious  these  years,  and  at  last  an  oflBcial 

men  in  the  world  but  avarice?  and  appointment    was    found    for    him, 

cull  it  by  which  name  you  will,  it  al-  which  would  have  established  him 

most  always  succeeds.    But  this  pro-  in  life.     It  does  not  appear  that  he 

yokes  me,  that  a  covetous  dog  who  had  ever  exerted  himself  actively  to 

will  work  by  candle-light  in  a  morn-  g^ek  such  an  appointment;  but  in 

in-  to  get  what  he  does  not  want  shall  those  days  men  who  possessed  poli- 

be  praised  for  his  thnftmcss,  wlule  a  ^ical  influence  were  men  of   strong 

goiitleman  shall  be  abused  for  sub-  domestic  affections,  and  never  failed 

nutting  to  his  wants  rather  than  work  2^"*"^"*'  r      J^"  \^°^,  **"".    ^J^*  ^cviv-v* 

likeauass  to  relieve  them.     Did  you  *?  V^^^T}^^  ^^^  ^\?\^^^^^'      ^^^ 

ever  in  your  life  know  a  man  who  was  «?y»    ^^.^^^^'l'           2-      discussing 

guided  in  the  general  course  of  his  "^    affairs  with   a  friend,    Cowper 

actions  by  anything  but  his  natural  expressed  his  hope  that  if  the  clerk 

temper?     And   yet  we  blame  each  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 

other's  conduct  as  freely  as  if  that  should    die,     his    kinsman,    Major 

temp(^r  was  the  most  tractable  beast  Cowper,  who  bad  the  place  in  ms 

in  the  world,  and  wo  had  nothing  to  disposal.    Would  give  him    the    ap- 

do  but  to  twitch  the  reiu  to  the  right  pointment"     The  poet  goes  on,  wiUi 

or  the  left,  and  go  just  as  we  are  his  usual  exaggerated  sense  of  per- 

directed  by  others!    All  this  is  non-  ^^^^y^  wickedness   and  boastfulness 

sense,  and  nothing  better.                   ^  ^^  j^j^  depravitv  to  say,  "  We  both 

These    calm   poco-curante    senti-  agreed  that  the  business  of  the  placeu 

mcnts  arc  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible  being  transacted  in  private,  would 

to   imag:ine  to  anything  which  we  exactly  suit  me ;  and  both  expressed 

are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  an  earnest  wish  for  his  death,  that 

the   name   of   Cowper.      Yet    these  I  might  be  provided  for.     Thus  did 

VOL.   CIX. NO.  DCLXVIII.  3  G 
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I  covet  what  God  had  commanded  stitution — a  character  which  oi^t 
me  not  to  covet ;  and  involved  my-  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author 
self  in  still  deeper  guilt  by  doing  it  who  has  a  spark  of  love  for  his 
in  the  spirit  of  a  murder.  It  pleased  country."  Nothing  can  he  mare 
the  Lord^*  (he  adds)  ^^  to  give  me  my  unlike  the  elaborate  confessions  in 
hearths  desire,  and  in  it  immediate  which  afterwards  ho  unfolded  the 
punishment  of  my  crime."  liistory  of  this  miserable  time,  than 
This  exaggerated  remorse  was  per-  the  touching  and  sudden  appeal  to 
haps  not  fictitious,  but  it  is  ovi-  his  cousin^s  sympathy  with  which 
dently  more  or  less  artificial,  especi-  this  letter  concludes.  He  lifts  the 
ally  as,  Southey  justly  points  out,  veil  a  moment  with  a  brief  refereiice 
Cowper  expresses  no  particular  peni-  to  the  hope  of  the  past  and  that 
tence  for  the  real  fault  of  which  he  blank  in  the  future  which  is  made 
had  been  guilt}' — his  utter  neglect  by  the  conviction  that  change  comes 
to  qualify  himself  for  any  such  too  late.  "Oh  my  good  cousin,** 
appointment  The  clerk  of  the  he  cries,  "  if  I  was  to  open  my  heurt 
journals  did  die  very  shortly  after,  to  you  I  could  show  you  strange 
but  not,  let  us  hope,  by  means  of  sights;  nothing,  I  flatter  myself 
Cowpcr's  murderous  wish.  Two  that  would  shock  you,  but  a  great 
other  ofOces  of  gi*eater  value  whjch  deal  that  would  make  you  wonder. 
were  held '  together,  ''*•  the  offices  .  .  .  Certainly  I  am  not  an  absolute 
of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  tlio  fool,  but  I  have  more  weakness  than 
committees,"  fe]l  vacant  at  the  same  the  greatest  of  all  the  fools  I  can 
time;  and  these,  as  most  worthy  recollect  at  present  In  short,  if  I 
of  his  acceptance,  were  at  once  was  as  fit  for  the  next  world  as  I 
offered  to  Cowper.  They,  how-  am  unfit  for  this — and  (Jod  f<nbid 
ever,  involved  so  many  public  ap-  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity — ^I  would 
pearances,  that,  after  worrying  him-  not  chango  conditions  with  any 
self  for  a  week  with  deliberations  on  saint  in  Christendom.  .  .  .  Erer 
the  question,  he  at  length  wrote  to  his  since  I  was  bom  I  have  been  good 
friend,  begging  to  have  the  least  im-  at  disappointing  the  most  natural 
portint  appointment,  which  might  expectations.  Many  years  ago,  cott- 
be  hold  without  the  fearful  penalty  sin,  there  was  a  possibility  I  mig^ 
of  showing  himself  in  public.  His  prove  a  very  different  thmg  from 
kind  patron  consented,  and  for  a  what  I  am  at  present  My  charao* 
short  interval  all  went  well.  In  a  tcr  is  now  fixed  and  riveted  fiat 
letter  to  his  cousin.  Lady  Heskcth,  upon  mo,  and,  between  friends,  is 
he  even  writes  playfully  of  the  pro-  not  a  very  splendid  one." 
cess  of  preparation  he  was  going  This  is  the  last  -sane  speech  fhst 
through.  He  describes  it  as  ^*an  comes  from  him  in  the  gathering 
employment  not  very  agi'eenble  to  a  darkness.  Some  time  before  he  bad 
he:rJ  that  lias  long  been  habituated  been  made  aware  tliat  the  ofBce  which 
to  tlie  luxury  of  choosing  its  subject,  he  had  chosen  for  its  obscurity  could 
and  has  been  as  little  employed  upon  not  be  entered  upon  until  after  Qua 
business  as  if  it  had  grown  upon  the  public  attendance  at  the  bar  of  tha 
shoulders  of  a  much  wealthier  gentle-  House.  This  fact  drove  his  agitated 
uian."  He  adds,  however,  *^If  I  mind  into  an  instant  turm^!^  Ha 
succeed  in  this  doubtful  piece  of  attended  the  ofllce  daily  in  onler  to 
promotion  I  shall  have  at  least  this  ascertain  what  the  duties  were ;  buti 
satisfaction  to  reflect  upon,  that  the  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  fanded 
volumes  I  write  will  be  treasured  up  all  the  clerks  to  be  against  him,  and 
with  the  utmost  care  for  ages,  and  vainly,  without  help  or  guides  en- 
will  last  as  long  as  the  English  con-  dcavoured  to  get  the  necessary  inform 
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mation  into  bis  confused  brain.  A  tbe  stress  and  strain  of  this  fantas- 
man  of  timid  temperament  and  mind  tic  wretchedness  the  brain  itself  be- 
qnite  undisciplined,  unused  to  work,  gan  to  give  way.  The  earth  would 
and  accustomed  to  unbounded  self-  not  swallow  him — neither  God  nor 
indulgence,  however  virtuous  that  man  would  save  him.  This  anguish 
indulgence  may  have  been,  it  may  was  to  himself  the  deepest  abyss  of 
l)c  easily  supposed  that  this  sudden  pain,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
trial  was  not  a  light  one.  He  had  ludicrous  to  any  stranger.  Then 
never  forced  himself  to  do  anything  came  that  novel  and  burning  sense 
all  liis  life,  and  now  here  was  some-  of  the  intolerable  which  so  soon 
thing  which  he  was  compelled  to  rises  in  a  weak  nature ;  and  the  feel- 
do.  He  had  not  accustomed  him-  ing  that  he  could  not  bear  it  soon 
self  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  ripened  into  the  wild  certainty  that 
personal  likings.  Sooner  than  do  he  would  not  He  hoped  that  ho 
so  he  had  let  his  love  and  his  best  would  go  mad  or  die  byway  of  being 
liope  for  life  slip  through  his  nerve-  saved  from  this  bugbear ;  and  then, 
less  fingers.  And  now,  how  was  he  by  one  of  those  wild  tricks  of  nature 
to  meet  this  first  stern  call  of  ncces-  which  we  understand  so  imperfectly, 
sity  ?  It  was  the  sort  of  crisis  which  in  the  very  act  of  going  mad  he 
above  all  others  tests  a  man's  strength  chose  the  other  alternative  and  made 
or  weakness — whether  he  is  fit  to  up  his  mind  to  die. 
live  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  world,  We  need  not  enter  into  the  miser- 
or  to  be  thrown  out  of  sight  as  use-  able  story  of  his  attempts  at  suicide. 
less.  It  is  evident  that  he  made  a  Southey  quotes  them  in  full  from 
great,  and  even  violent,  effort  to  re-  his  own  narrative.  The  wild  deter- 
spond  to  the  call.  For  months  to-  mination  to  accomplish •  his  own  de- 
gethcr  he  went  on  confusing  more  struction  and  the  equally  wild  reluc- 
and  more  his  bewildered  brain  with  tance  which  accompanied  it,  drive 
technicalities  which*,  in  his  mingled  him  from  place  to  place,  from  ox- 
ignorance  and  agitation,  he  could  pedicnt  to  expedient.  One  time  ho 
not  understand ;  and  more  and  more  will  drown  himself,  but  finds  some 
figuring  to  himself,  in  his  excited  one  in  the  way  who  prevents  him. 
imagination,  the  scene  of  which  he  Another  time  he  has  the  poison  at 
sliould  be  the  centre,  the  lines  of  his  very  lips  to  drink,  and  is  inter- 
cold  unsympathetic  faces  staring  at  rupted.  At  another  he  tries  to  stab 
him,  the  solemn  audience,  the  sound  himself  with  his  penknife;  and  he 
of  bis  own  frightened  voice  in  the  does  actually  succeed  in  hanging 
midst.  If  that  moment  ever  came,  himself;  the  last  of  his  attempts, 
he  felt  that  every  perception,  every  which  is  only  rendered  ineffectual 
gleam  of  understanding  would  for-  by  the  breaking  of  the  garter  he  had 
sake  liim.  There  is  something  half  used.  This  last  incident  seems  for 
contcmj)tiblc,  wholly  pitiful  in  such  the  moment  to  have  brought  him  to 
a  jiosition.  The  spectator  feels  a  his  senses.  He  sent  for  his  relation, 
pai  nf  ul  movement  of  shame  which  he  and  pointed  (no  doubt  it  was  enough) 
can  only  forget  in  the  keen  sense  to  the  broken  garter  which  lay 
of  compassion*  with  which  he  looks  on  the  floor.  Major  Cowper  was 
on  at  sufferings  so  artificial  yet  so  shocked,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
true.  Rut  to  the  unhappy  object  of  and  yet  more  grieved  than  shocked. 
this  struggle  it  was  nothing  less  than  "  You  tep'ify  me  1*'  he  cried.  "  To 
tragical.  lie  went  on  trying  to  con-  be  sure  you  cannot  hold  the  office  at 
coal  his  misery,  hoping  the  earth  this  rate.^  And  thus  in  a  moment 
would  open  and  swallow  him  up  the  struggle  was  over ;  but  not  the 
before  the  awful  moment     Then  in  madness  nor  the  pain. 
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It  was  only,  however,  when   this  tree  was  meant  for  htm,  now  that 

tangible  cause  of  his  sufferings  was  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  flamed  against 

remoTcd,  that  his  growing  insanity  him  in  every  avenue  of  mercy;  he 

found  an  excuse  and  motive  in  re-  turned  over  sermona,  and  found  only 

ligion.     It    was    not    any  religious  condemnation  in  them;   he  opened 

question  which  first  upset  his  mental  a   book  of  playB,  and  out   of   that 

balance ;  but  now  the  balance  being  received    a    diui   as    of    fire.      He 

upset,  and  all  the  elements   stirred  was   sleepless  by  nighty  and   spent 

into  wild    tempest  and    confusion,  the    day  in    one    unbroken    fever- 

something  else  became  necessary  to  ish   dream    of    misery.     When    he 

give  a  centre  to  his  feverish  fan-  went    into    the    street,    the    people 

cies,  and  to  the  whirl  of    despair  seemed  to  stare  and  laugh,  or  even 

and  wretchedness  in  which  he  found  sang    ballads    at    him.      He    dined 

himself    involved.      Nothing    could  alone  at  a  tavern,  hiding  himself  in 

bo  more  likely  to  supply  this  than  the    darkest  comer  of    the  room; 

remorse,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  there  he  would  fall  asleep  after  his 

dreadful  crime  which  he  had  all  but  meal,    and    waking    in   a   terror  of 

committed.      ^'To    this    moment   I  hideous    dreams,    would   reel    and 

had  felt  no  concern  of  a  spiritual  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.     Thus 

kind,'*    he     says.     But    when    the  his    misery    strengthened    its   hold 

^  demons    had    once   been   let  loose,  upon  him  in  his  solitude,  and  when 

'  what  more    likely  as  a  means   of  his  brother  came  he  was  past  help. 

torment  than  this  which  lay  ready  '*  I  felt  a  sense  of   burning  in  my 

for  their  use  ?    No  doubt  his  friends,  heart  like  tlmt  of  real  fire,  and  oon- 

incredulous  of  the    effect  which  so  eluded  it  was  an  earnest  of  those 

simple    a    difliculty   had   produced,  eternal    flames    which    would  sooa 

left  him  to  himself    when  the  ob-  receive  me.     I    laid    mvself    down 

noxious  necessity  had  been  removed,  howling  with  horror  while  my  knees 

hoping  to  hear  no  more  of  it.     Men-  smote  against  each  other.     In  this 

tal  disease  was  not  so  much  stu-  condition  my  brother  found  me,  and 

died  in  those  days,  and  it  is  easy  to  the  flrst  words  I  spoke  to  him  wereii 

imagine    that   men    in    their   right  *  Oh,  brother,  I  am  damned  t  thiidc 

senses    must    have    felt   a  certain  of  eternity,  and  then  think  what  it 

mixture  of  irritation  and  contempt  is  to  be  damned  V  " 

which  would  moderate  their  pity.  It  would  bo  a  curious  question, 

lie  had  ruined  his  own  prospects  and  could   wo    in    pity  for  the  woefw 

brought  them  into  a  disagreeable  and  spectacle  thus  placed  before  us  haTe 

embarrassing  position  by  his  folly ;  the  heart  to  investigate  it,  how  much 

and  if  they  did  not  to  some  degree  the  sense  of    personal    importance 

resent  it,  they  must  have  been  more  and    tlio    habit  of    continual    aeif- 

than  men.     Not  a  word  is  said  to  reference  has  to  do  with  this  peco- 

thi.s  effect,  but  yet  it  seems  natural  liar  form  of  mental  disease.     Our 

that  it  should  have  been  so,  especi-  own  impression  is,  that  individual 

ally  as  Cowper's  own  narrative  gives  character  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 

us  the  impression  that  he  was  left  mental  alienation  of  all  kinds,  uid 

at    first  to    battle  with    his    own  that    self-love    and  •self-will-    wiD 

misery  as  he  could.     He  describes  always  be  found  involved  more  or 

himself    as   walking    **  to    and   fro  less  in  every  failure  of  the  brain. 

in    my    chamber,     saying     within  A  man  of  generous  temper  and  large 

myself,   there  never  was  so  aban-  heart — a  man  habitually  more  oceo- 

doned  a  wretch,  so  great  a  sinner."  pied  with  the  happiness  and   oom- 

lle  studies  his  Bible,  now  thinking  fort  of  others  than  his  own— hae^ 

that  the  curse  upon  the  barren  fig-  we    believe,    an    armour   of    proof 
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against  this  mysterious  and  torrible  ings,  motiyes,  and  wishes,  and 
disease.  But  Oowper  had  laid  putting  spiritual  religion  in  its  true 
himself  open  to  its  attacks ;  he  had  place,  as  something  above  all  ez- 
lived  the  life  of  an  egotist  for  years  ;  ternal  obseryance,  is  probably  ten- 
he  had  found  all  his  strength  in-  fold  more  than  the  harm  it  has  done 
sufficient  to  overcome  personal  timid-  in  creating  the  sin  of  spiritual  s^ 
ity,  that  wild  and  exaggerated  self-  fishness.  But  Cowper  had  not  the 
consciousness  which  in  itself  is  the  safeguards  which  protect  the  mass  of 
offspring  of  egotism — and,  accord-  humanity.  This  form  of  religion 
ingly,  he  was  quite  defenceless  when  tended  to  increase  by  every  means, 
the  strain  came.  And  it  was  all  the  and  as -it  were  to  legitimatise  and 
more  miserable  for  him  that  his  give  a  heavenly  sanction  to,  those 
malady  should  have  taken  a  reli-  habits  of  mind  from  which  his  mad- 
gious  form,  from  the  fact  that  the  ness  came.  To  cure  him  of  that 
newly-awakened  religious  feeling  of  tragic  self-importance  which  made 
his  age  was  almost  entirely  intro-  him  perceive  in  himself  a  kind  of 
spective.  Wesley  had  awakened  the  equal  antagonist  to  God,  pursued 
England  of  his  time  to  a  conscious-  implacably  by  divine  wrath  and 
ness  that  this  world  was  not  every-  contended  for  by  aU  the  powers  of 
thing — that  the  unseen  and  eternal  darkness — ^an  enemy  so  important 
were  not  only  of  some  importance,  that  heaven  departed  from  all  its 
but  of  supreme  importance,  far  common  rules,  and  made  war  against 
exceeding  the  seen  and  temporal ;  him  d  outrance — the  religion  of  his 
but  he  had  not  stopped  there.  Ho  day  set  him  to  self-examination.  It 
had  turned  the  current  of  profound  taught  him  to  regard  God  as  por- 
religious  feeling,  both  within  and  petually  watchful  of  his  smallest 
without  his  own  community,  into  movements,  noting  everything  with 
the  channel  of  severe  and  constant  a  vigilant  eye,  more  easily  angered 
self-examination.  He  had  taught  than  a  jealous  woman,  insisting 
his  disciples — and  almost  every  upon  a  share  in  every  thought 
pious  person  of  his  age  was  more  or  Instead  of  the  "  larger  other  eyes 
less  his  disciple — to  weigh  every  than  ours,"  with  which  the  gentler 
individual  feeling  and  impulse  which  philosophy  of  to-day  endows  even 
arose  in  their  minds,  and  to  allow  the  departed  spirits  of  human  race, 
no  movcmept  of  the  affections  or  the  sign  of  God's  greatness  to  Wes- 
fancy  to  escape  their  scrutiny.  They*  ley  and  Newton  was  the  minuteness 
were  intent  (in  theory)  upon  them-  of  His  all-inspection — ^the  ceaseless, 
selves  as  a  surgeon  is  on  the  subject  breathless  watch  he  kept  upon  every 
he  is  dissecting.  The  simile  is  un-  word  and  every  thought.  And 
savoury,  but  we  know  no  other  so  whenever  it  is  fully  realised  what 
exact.  Such  a  theory  is  by  nature  this  means — when  the  reader  repre- 
injurious  only  to  the  few  individuals  sents  to  himself  the  effect  upon 
who  are  predisposed  to  enter  into  its  a  sensitive  mind  of  such  a  con- 
full  meaning.  Most  men  (thank  stant  unintermitting  inspection--^ 
heaven !)  have  too  many  clogs  of  when  he  thinks  of  the  one  poor 
flesh  and  blood  about  them — too  solitary  half -insane  human  creature 
many  sympathies  and  emotions —  feeling  himself  surrounded*  by  tiie 
too  much  instinctive  and  unreasoning  austere  light  of  eyes  which  watch 
conlidence  in  the  God  that  made  him  waking  and  sleeping,  watch 
them,  to  be  driven  frantic  by  it;  him  in  his  weakness,  in  his  dreams, 
and,  accordingly,  the  good  it  does  at  his  table,  at  his  books,  whatever 
to  the  mass  by  teaching  them  the  he  does,  or  thinks  or  says,  making 
profound  importance  of  right  feel-  account  of  everything  and  laying  up 
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an  awful  scoro  of  unconsidered  sins  to  get  lodgings  for  him  in  or  near 

a^inst  him,—- can  he  wonder  that  Cambridge  where  his  brother  lived, 

Cowpcr's  madness  came  back  again  and    Huntingdon,    oddly    enough, 

and  again,   and  was  the  persistent  seems  to  have  been  chosen  as  with- 

shadow  of  his  entire  life  ?    This  was  in  reach.     Probably  John  Cowper, 

how  the  most  pious  men  of  the  time  though  he  was  a  lund  brother,  waa 

r^arded    God.     It  is  how  human  yet  not  prepared  to  take  upon  him 

nature  at  all  times  is  most  apt  to  the  entire  charge  of  such  an  inyalid, 

regard  Him,  being  so  seldom  able  to  or  to  wear  out  his  own  heart  with 

divest  itself  of  its  deep  consciousness  the  constant  sight  of  one  who  had 

of  wrong  towards  Him.     These  men  become  an  embarrassment  to  all  his 

spoke  much  of  the  Saviour  and  of  friends.    Such  an  expedient  is  known 

spiritual  joy ;  but  it  did  not  occur  and  practised  wherever  family  iron- 

to  them  that  God^s  loving  and  largo  bles  exist;  and  where  is  it  that  they 

comprehension  of  all  our  confused  do    not   exist?    But    here    Cowper 

ways  and  works,  must  be  not  less,  found  what  he  might  have  sought 

but  infinitely  more^  indulgent  and  over  a  whole  world  without  find- 

tender  than  that  of  any  man :  yet  ing,  had  he  sought  it  of  set  purpose 

this  was  the    theory  of    existence  — the  one  friend  in  the  world  nrom 

which    such    a    mind  as  Cowper* s  whom  he  was  never  to  be  set>arated 

wanted,  and  in  which  was  its  only  more. 

hope.  A  great  deal  has. been  said  about 
Wo  linger,  however,  too  long  over  the  poet's  connection  with  Mrs. 
these  opening  scenes.  Cowper's  first  Unwin,  and  we  believe  that  iho 
fit  of  madness  did  not  last  quite  a  great  bulk  of  the  readers  of  Cowper, 
year,  and  he  was  delivered  from  it,  from  his  own  day  to  this,  have  more 
or  rather  believed  that  ho  was  de-  or  less  openly  entertained  the  notion 
livered  from  it,  by  that  sudden  per-  that  the  love  between  them  was,  to 
ception  of  the  salvation  offered  by  the  some  extent,  the  love  of  lovers,  and 
Qospel  which  is  the  turning-point  that  it  might  (and,  indeed,  as  some 
in  so  many  religious  biographies,  people  think,  ought  to)  have  led  to 
Almost  all  at  once  the  light  from  marriage.  Except  the  mere  fact  that 
heaven  burst  into  his  mind,  and  he  he  was  a  man  and  she  a  wonum,  we 
was  delivered ;  and  had  his  history  do  not  know  one  other  morsel  of 
ended  there,  it  would  scarcely  have  evidence  to  prove  bvlc\  a  theory. 
been  more  remarkable  that  that  of  The  relations  between  them  were 
a  host  of  converts  whose  transition  evidently  as  calm,  as  sober,  and  as 
from  a  profane  and  secular  to  a  purely  affectionate  as  if  their  bond 
religious  life  has  been  marked  by  had  been  one,  not  of  choice,  bat  of 
not  unsimilar  agonies.  He  was  two  nature ;  and  in  all  the  revelations 
years  at  St  Alban's  under  the  charge  which  he  poured  forth  d\uring  tiieir 
of  Dr.  Cotton — and  when  ho  leaves  long  companionship — ^revelations  in 
that  scene  of  his  sufferings  and  reco>  which  the  most  secret  things  of  life 
very,  there  is  an  air  of  subdued  tran-  mingle  with  the  most  fhvoloua^ 
quillity  about  him  which  reminds  us  there  is  not  one  word  whidi  could 
touch  ingly  of  the  state  of  con  vales-  lend  the  most  for-avray  or  vague  sup- 
dencc  fr«m  bodily  illness.  Ho  came  |>ort  to  the  notion.  Not  the  least 
to  Huntingdon  in  the  year  1765,  shade  of  shyness  or  sdf-ooDBcioqB- 
with  a  tremulous  sense  of  the  beauty  ness  is  upon  either  of  the  friends; 
and  goodness  of  everything  in  his  their  connection  was  so  simple  a  mat- 
mind,  and  a  heart  open  to  every  ter  of  fact,  so  clearly  recognised  bj 
gentle  solace  that  might  fall  in  his  all  who  belonged  to  them  on  both 
way.     It  had  been  found  impossible  sides,  that  nothing  but  the  inaUen- 
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able  human  inclination  to  find  some-  per's  malady  returned  in   1773,  and 

thing   amiss   could    have   suggested  that  Bull  knew  this  from  Mrs.  Unwin 

such  a  thought     It  is  the  most  per-  herself."    And  then  he  adds  the  fol- 

fect  example  on  record  of  a  relation-  lowing  extract  from  Newton's  hitherto 

ship  so  difficult,  yet  so  beautiful ;  and  iinpjiblished  diary  :— 

perhaps  only  imder  circumstances  so  ^^f^  ,,^«7 u^''''''T^''      TT 

*        ..^         y  .  •       V  u  Au       united  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 

pccuhar-circumstances  in  which  the    ^        ^ .  ^^^  ^^^^^  intimate  and  grow- 

man  owed  everything  to  the  woman,  i^sr  friendship  led  them,  in  the  course 
received  all,  and  gave  nothing  or  of  four  or  five  years,  to  an  engagement 
next  to  nothing— could  it  be  pos-  of  marriage,  which  was  well  known  to 
sible  to  maintain  it.  In  the  mean  meandtomostof  their  and  my  friends, 
time,  for  these  hundred  years  past  and  was  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few 
critics  have  done  all  that  in  them  months,  bul  was  prevented  by  the  ter- 
lay  to  discover  anything  that  was  to  riblo  malady  which  seized  him  about 
be  discovered  about  this  frequent  sub-  that  time.* " 
jcct  of  gossip.     Yet  in  all  that  time 

not  one  fact,  or  even  inference,  to        "  This,"  says  Mr.  Benham,  "  settles 
the  injury  of  Mary  Unwin  has  been    the  question."     Does  it  do  so?    We 

so  much  as  hinted  at confess  that  for  the  first  moment  we 

We  had  written   thus  far  when    are  staggered  by  the  uncompromis- 
the  last  of  all  the  examinations  of    ing  character  of  the  assertion.     But 
Cowper' s  Hfe — tjje  biography  affixed    at  the  second  glance  it  docs  but  con- 
to  the  Globe  edition  of  his  worlcs,    fuse  the  whole  situation,  adding  to 
b}' the  Rev.  W.  Benham — came  into    it  a  hundred  difficulties.     Here  is 
our  hands.     It  contains  a  statement    a  man  most  voluminous  in  letter- 
so  distinct  and  so  startling  that  we    writing  who  has  babbled  (charmingly, 
pause  with  a  certain  consternation,     touchingly,  in   such  a  way  as  few 
and  look  back  upon  what  we  have    men  could  have  done,  yet  the  word 
just  said.     Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true;    is  not  unjust)  about  everything  that 
Cowper  has  never  himself  uttered  a    happened  to  him,  great  and  small. 
word  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that    Yet  we  have  to  wait  a  century  until 
Mrs.    Unwin  was  to  have  been  his    somebody  chooses  to  print  an  extract 
wife — neither  has   his  friend   Hay-    from  a  friend^s  diary  for  information 
ley,  who,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  must    of  what  might  have  been  the  most 
have  been  in  possession  of  all  the    important    step    in  his    life.     This 
circumstances.     Southey  treats  the    step,  too,  was  one  which  it  was  so 
sugc:cstion  with  the  contempt  which    natural  to  expect  from  without.     It 
an   lioiir  ago  we   should  have  said    is  an  idea  which  must  have  crossed 
it  deserved.     In  the  face  of  all  these    the  imagination  of  every  individual 
testimonies,  we  are  compelled  to  al-    who  met  for  the  first  time  and  noted 
low  Mr.  Benham  introduces  a  piece    with  wonder  a  man  of  thirty-six  and 
of  evidence  which  it  is  very  hard  to    a  woman  of  forty-three  living  toge- 
(Icny  weight  to.     In  our  own  opin-    ther  in  so  unusual  a   union.     Yet 
ion,  it  is  confuted  by  every  circum-    according  to  every  reasonable  indi- 
stance  of  the  story,  and  by  the  ah-    cation  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
solute  silence  of  both  parties  most    likely  and  unsuitable  when  wo  take 
closely  concerned ;  yet,  nevertheless,    all  the  circumstances  into>considera- 
it  cannot  be  passed  over.     Here  is    tion,  from  within.     The  very  idea  of 
the   new   evidence  adduced.     It    is    two  people  thus,  living  together  and 
drawn  from  a  recent  and  little-known    contemplating  maxriage  is  of  itself 
publication  : —  monstrous.    Two  loveTs  alone  in  a 

^  "Mr.  Bull,  in  his  'Memorials  of  house  waiting  (why  ?)  for  a  marriaffc- 
Nowton.NUdares  that  again  and  a|?ain  day  which  is  never  referred  to  by 
lie  had  lieard  hU  father  say  that  they  the  one  who  is  the  spokesman  of  the 
wore  about  to  l)e  married,  when  Cow-    pair— then   giving   up   the    thought 
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because  the  woman  had  become  ahnost  more  absolute  than  that  held 
a  thousand  times  more  than  ever  by  a  confessor  under  the  stricteat 
necessary  to  the  man  —  and  going  Roman  Catholic  r/gime;  and  no- 
placidly  on  again  in  the  old  way  thing  can  bo  more  likely  than  that 
when  that  crisis  was  over  without  ho  should  have  made  up  his  mind 
the  most  distant  reference  to  the  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  step, 
purpose,  which,  if  they  entertained  — ^marriage,  oddly  enough,  which  is 
it  at  all,  must  certainly  have  borne  the  grand  stumbling-block  to  tho 
a  most  important  part  in  their  Catholic,  being  the  one  carnal  insti- 
thoughts !  The  story  seems  to  us  tution  for  which  Evangelicalism  has 
utterly  incredible.  If  Mrs.  Unwin  always  manifested  a  marked  partial- 
had  been  disposed  to  marry  the  ail-  ity.  With  this-  suggestion  we  can 
ing  man,  whose  miserable  previous  but  leave  tho  matter  to  the  reader*8 
story  she  knew  in  all  its  details  be-  own  decision,  hoping  that  he  may 
fore  his  second  illness,  why  should  agree  with  us  in  tne  boUef  that  this 
that  illness  have  prevented  her  ?  project  was  Newton^s,  not  Gowper*B ; 
She  rendered  him  all  the  services  and  that  there  is  no  real  founoation, 
which  could  be  rendered  by  the  so  far  as  the  friends  themselves  are 
nearest  female  relative  for  years  concerned,  for  this  meaningless  com- 
after ;  and  if  she  had  been  his  be-  plication  which  throws  confusion  in- 
trothed,  her  position  would  have  to  the  records  of  their  blameless  life. 
been  without  doubt  most  painful  Cowper^s  connection  with  the 
and  equivocal,  whereas  the  form  of  Unwins  commenced  almost  imme- 
marriage  woidd  have  made  all  her  diatcly  after  his  arrival  in  Hunt- 
carcs  at  once  legitimate.  In  our  ingdon.  By  this  time  he  had  not 
own  opinion,  the  mere  suggestion  of  only  become  very  poor,  but  was 
marriage  between  two  people  so  sit-  deeply  in  debt  to  Dr.  Cotton,  tho 
uated  made  its  instant  carrying  out,  kind  physician  who  had  done  80 
or  their  separation,  at  once  hnpera-  much  for  him.  Yet  he  brought  a 
tive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man-servant  with  him  from  SL  Al- 
relations  of  friendship,  or  of  that  bans,  and  apparently  a  poor  boj 
domestic  love  which  is  not  the  love  whose  education  he  had  undertakea 
of  man  and  wife,  were  attended  by  — a  double  burden  which  his  rela- 
no  impossibility.  The  position  tions,  who  seem  to  have  by  this  time 
might  be  difficult,  but  it  was  prac-  begun  to  contribute  regularly  to  hia 
ticable.  The  two  had  grown  into  support,  strenuously  and  not  un- 
the  habit  of  life  together  before  any  naturally  objected  to.  His  first  atp 
other  relation  was  possible ;  and  tempt  to  maintain  himsdf  in  hia 
their  peculiar  religious  views,  though  lodging  on  his  allowance  does  not 
they  might  lay  them  open  to  the  seem  to  have  been  a  success^  and 
gossip  of  the  vulgar,  built  sevenfold  after  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  board 
walls  of  defence  round  them  with  with  tho  Unwins.  He  describes  hia 
those  whose  opinions  they  cared  for.  life  under  their  roof  as  follows  :~^ 
Not  only  was  the  moral  character 

^f  both  above  suspicion,  but  their  *'  ^Vo  breakfast  commonly  between 

semi-monastic  life  aiforded  them  a  ^^ff^**  *^"d  "i^o;  till  clevtu  we  read 

tlouble  safeguard.  either  tho  Scriptures  or  the  sermona 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  ?^ ,  ^™®   faithful  preacher  of  then 

NeTi-ton,  who  ruled  both  with  a  rod  ^"^^   mysteries;    at   eleven   we   at- 

Ki^iK'^:^^^^^^^  "Aw1re;eTS^"^^^^^ 

for  them  to  bo  mamed  or  even  have  to  three  we  sbpai^to  and  amaw  our- 

ordained  that  it  should  be  so,  some  Reives  as    we   please.    Darinir   that 

time  or  other,  m  his  autocratic  way.  interval   I  either  road  in   my   own 

He  occupied  with  both  a  position  apartment,  or  walk  or  ride  or  work  in 
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tlie  garden.    We  seldom  ^it  an  liour  widow  and  her  boarder  and  patient. 

nfter  dinner,  but,  if  flie  weather  per-  It  is  said  that  the  master  of  the  house 

mits,  adjourn  to  the  jfarden,  where,  in  dying  had  expressed  a  hope  that 

with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son,  I  have  Oowper    would    continue   with    his 

^rencrally  the    i)lca8ure  of   religious  ^f^       j^^^   g^    ^e  did.      She    had 

conversation  till  tea-time.     If  it  nuns  ijgcome  necessary  to  him— the  most 

or  IS  too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  ^^tiring     of     nurses    and     kindest 

converse  within  doors  or  sing  some  ,    «™««^;^„„ .     „„^    ,v•/^l^«K^^    o^- 

hvmns,  and  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Un-  f^    companions ;     and   probably   at 

win's  harpsichord  make  up  a  tolerable  that    moment  of ^ef    it   did    not 

concert,  in  which   our  hearts  are,  I  occur  to  either  of  them  to  recollect 

hope,  tlie  best  and  most  musical  per-  that   the   woman   whom   he   looked 

lonners.    After  tea  we  sally  forth  to  upon   as   a  mother  was  in    reality 

walk  in  good  earnest.    Mrs.  Unwin  is  only  seven  years  older  than  himself. 

a  good  walker,  and  we  have  generally  Hayley  considers  that  "  her  age  and 

travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  her  virtues  were  suflBcient  securities 

see  home  again.     When  the  days  are  to  insure  her  reputation."     And  in 

short,  we  make  this  excursion  in  the  ^^at  dim  religious  atmosphere,  where 

n)rnier  part  of  the  day  between  church-  common     motives     did    not     exist, 

time  and  dinner.     At  night  we  read  ^^^^^   everything  was   referred    to 

and  converse  as  before  till  supper  and  ^   guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  where, 

commonly  finish  the  evening  either  ,      .^       .i_                      x                ^   Jl 

with  hvi^ns  or  a  sermon,  and,  last  of  Resides,  the  presence  of  sorrow  must 

all,  the*  familv^ro  called  to  prayers,  have    softened    and    sanctified    the 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  is  whole,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that 

consistent  with  the  utmost  cheerful-  this  infraction  of  common  rules  was 

iiess."  never  thought  of  upon  either  side, 

but  that  the  arrangement  seemed 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the  most  natural  one  possible  to  all. 
''such  a  life"  differs  only  from  a  Both  then  and  afterwards  Oowper 
severe  monastic  rule  in  being  ab-  writes  of  his  companion  as  of  a 
solutely  without  motive.  Monks  mother,  in  a  way  which  was  no 
and  nuns  give  themselves  up  to  doubt  absurd  when  their  relative 
such  an  existence  as  a  proof  of  their  ages  are  considered,  but  which 
absolute  self-sacrifice  to  God,  and  as  would  not  only  have  been  absurd, 
part  of  a  prolonged  vicarious  oflfer-  but  a  piece  of  most  transparent  and 
ing,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  for  the  contemptible  hypocrisy  and  humbug, 
sins  of  men.  But  Cowper  gave  had  he  entertained  towards  her  the 
himself  up  to  it  without  any  pur-  sentiments  of  a  lover. 
pose  except  his  own  happiness  and  And  here  began  a  darker  chapter 
comfort,  yet  believed  this  course  of  his  life.  When  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
of  idle  routine  and  religious  busi-  Unwin  changed  their  residence  from 
ness  to  be  something  far  more  ele-  Huntingdon  to  Olney,  it  was  in  order 
vated  than  the  common  labours  of  to  be  near,  and  to  benefit  by  the 
other  men.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  ministrations  of  the  well-known  John 
indeed,  to  avoid  noting  the  gentle  Newton,  then  vicar  of  that  place. 
complacency  of  the  narrative.  The  Had  the  poet  been  a  Roman  Catho- 
poet  has  got,  out  of  his  despair,  to  lie,  transferred  from  some  gentle- 
be  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  liv-  souled  director  to  an  imperious  bigot,. 
ing  an  ideal  life  of  holiness  and  who  bound  him  hand  and  foot  in 
piety ;  and  ho  records  it  with  gentle  spiritual  chains,  we  could  use  no 
satisfaction.  This  routine,  however,  other  words  than  those  which  are 
was  broken  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Un-  drawn  from  us  by  this  new  influence. 
win.  Before  that  event  occurred  the  Yet  Newton  was  one  of  the  men  who 
son  had  got  a  living,  and  the  daughter  considered  Home  as  Antichrist,  and 
married  soon  after.  There  were  but  would  have  shuddered,  as  if  at  the 
two    left  of    the    pious   circle— the  most  heinous  accusations  which  could 
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l)c  brou):;ht  against  a  man,  had  he  tion  wholly  subsided  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  compared  to  a  Popish  began  to  speak  in  prayer."      "  Mr. 
priest    Thus  it  is  that  human  nature  Newton,"     says     another    witness, 
continually  proves  its  own  identity.  "  used  to  consider  him  as  a  sort  of 
Newton  became  the  spintual  dircc-  curate,  from  his  constant  attendance 
tor  of  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  on  the  sick  and  afflicted    in    that 
lie  was  their  near  neighbour,-  and,  large  and  necessitous  parish."  These 
according  to  his  lights,  their  devot-  occupations,     however,    might    not 
cd  friend ;    but  he  was  one  of  the  have    been  radically  injurious,   for 
greatest  apostles  of  that  new  gospel  occupation  was    most   needful    for 
of    self-examination    which    a    real  him ;     but    for    the    perpetual    en- 
Christian  impulse  had  tacked  to  the  forcing  of  that«grand  duty  of  self- 
real  Gospel,  and  which  a  great  many  observation,   which  was  by  nature 
simple  folk  received  without  a  doubt  Cowper' s  greatest  danger.    Through 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven.     Both  all    his    labours    this  was   the    ao- 
his  new  parishioners  put  themselves  companiment  of  every  exertion.     To 
entirely  into  his  hands.     There  can  scrutinise  himself — to  learn  the  will 
be  no  doubt  that  he  meant  nothing  of  God  from  vague  intimadons  in  his 
but  good  to  his  friends,  and  that  the  own  mind — to  examine  every  feeling 
life  into  which  his  example  and  in-  lest  perhaps  something  wicked  might 
lluence  drew  Cowper  was  to  himself  be  in  it — to  dwell  upon  every  pass- 
the  very  highest  ideal  of  existence,  ing  mood — to  detect  every  cUfference 
Once,  and  only  once,  he  seems  to  of  spiritual  temperament, — such  was 
have  been  sti'iick  by  the  idea  that  the  one  great  course  recommended 
his  treatment  of  his  penitents  might  above  everything  else.     It  was  his 
be  supposed  by  the  worldly-mi nde<l  besetting  sin,  the  temptation  which 
to  have  an  injurious  effect     "  I  be-  had  most  power  over  him :  and  it 
lieve  my  name  is  up  for  preaching  was  urged  upon  him  as  his  highest 
people  mad     .     .     .    Whatever  may  spiritual  duty, 
be  the  cause,  I  suppose  we  have  This  time  of  ripening  misery  is 
near   a  dozen    in  different  degrees  described    by  Cowper^s    friends  at 
disordered  in  their  heads,  and  most  Olney    as    "  a    course    of    decided 
of  them,    I  believe,   truly  gracious  C;hristian   happiness."     It    was    in- 
people,''  he  says,  with  curious  mo-  terrupted  by  the  dealh  of  his  only 
mentary   surprise.      But  no    doubt  brother,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
was  in  his  own  mind  that  his  course  his  last  occasion  of  communication 
of  action  was  the  best  and  holiest  with  his  friends  in  the  outer  worid. 
Cowper  was  plunged  into  all  the  re-  After  that  an  ominous  silence  falls 
ligioiis  occupations  of  the  parish.    If  upon  him ;    one  or  two  curt,  cold 
he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  monk  at  letters  are  all  that  come  out  of  the 
Huntingdon/  at  Olney  he  lived  the  gloom    of    monotonous    preaching, 
life  of  a  home  missionary.     He  who  teaching,    self -scrutiny,  which    hira 
had  gone  mad    in  his  struggle  to  swallowed  up  his  life.     It  was  then 
face  a  public  assembly  once,   had  (they  say)  ho  was  to  have  married. 
now  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  lie  had  time  enough  to  do  it^  for  six 
people    at    periodical    prayer-meet-  vears  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
ings    whenever    his    pastor    called  his  settlement  in  Olney  before  the 
upon    him.      *•'•  I  have    heard    him  gathering  storm  broke  all  at  once. 
say,"*  said    Mr.    Greathead,     who  Ue    was    in    the    vicarage,    which 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  ^*  that  communicatcfl  with  his  own  house 
when  he  ex])ected  to  take  the  lead  through    their    respectiTO    gardens, 
in  yoQr  social  worship,   his    mind  when  the  outburst  came ;  and  such 
was  always  greatly  agitated  for  some  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  attack  that 
hours  preceding.    But  his  trepida-  nearly  eighteen  months  passed  he* 
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fore  he  left  his  friend's  house.  We  wo  can  identify  absolutely  with  him- 
have  no  particular  account  of  the  self,  as  for  instance,  wo  can  identify 
secrets  of  this  terrible  time.  Newton  that  hymn  of  Dr.  Newman's,  "Lead, 
was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  kindly  Light,"  in  which  a  certain 
sympathy,  it  is  evident — a  sympathy  tender  and  touching  shadow  of  the 
which,  however,  was  naturally  soon  original  singer  always  dwells.  For 
tinctured  by  a  sense  of  the  extra-  anything  we  could  say  to  the  con- 
ordinary  burden  thus  cast  upon  him.  irary,  Cowper's  share  of  the  *  Olney 
Mrs.  Unwin  alone  stood  by  the  man  Hymns '  might  have  been  contri- 
who  had  thrown  himself  like  a  child  buted  by  any  of  the  ministers  round. 
upon  her  compassion,  as  never  wo-  Tho  only  verses  which  strike  us  as 
man,  except  a  mother,  did ;  uttering  possessing  any  special  Individuality 
no  word  out  of  the  terrible  vigil,  are  those  entitled  the  "  Contrite 
making  no  attempt  to  deliver  herself ;  Heart*" 

wearins;  her  life  out   in  attendance  ,,  _^       ^  ^  .   ,       ,       , 

,v       .     ,  .  n  u*      J  1  *' I  hear,  but  seem  to  hear  in  vain, 

upon  him,  m  humourmg  all  his  sick  insensible  as  sti-cl; 

fancies,  apd  watching  all  his  troub-  If  aught  is  felt, 'tis  only  pain 

lous  ways.      To  speak  or    think  of  ^o  find  I  cannot  feel. 

any  love    but    that   of    motherhood  I  sometime  think  myself  incUoed 

■ye'      ji_'  '    1   A.     xi_  'J.  •»•  o  love  X  nee,  it  x  couici, 

and  friendship,  carried  to  the  pomt  But  often  feel  another  mind 

of  heroism,  in  presence  of  such  a  terri-  Averse  to  ail  that's  good, 

blc  tiial,  strikes  the  writer,  and  we  .... 

cannot    but    believe  will    strike   tho  Thy  saints  arc  comforted,  I  know, 

reader  also,  with  a  sense  of  absolute  ^  ♦^'^  )°^'*^  Thy  house  of  prayer ; 

,  -  •  1        J?     -J.         mi-    •  I  therefore  go  where  others  go, 

desecration  and  profanity.     1  he  ima-  But  tod  m)  comfort  there. 

gination    refuses    to    carry    such   a  ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ rojolceor aclie ; 

thought    into  the  gloom;   these  two  Decide  this  doubt  for  me ; 

are  not   man    and  woman,  they  are  And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break, 

,  ,.      .  ^.,       "^        J  And  heal  it  if  it  be.' 

nurse     and     patient  — mother    and 

child.  These  hymns,  however,  are  on 
Wo  are  not  disposed  to  consider  a  low  level  in  every  way ;  they 
the  hymn-writing  in  which  Newton  abound,  as  hymns  so  often  do,  in 
engaged  his  friend  as  having  helped,  strong  expressions,  but  there  is  no 
as  some  think,  to  produce  this  miser-  corresponding  warmth  of  feeling. 
able  result.  Verse  was  Cowpcr*s  The  dull  smoothness  of  the  stanza 
natural  mode  of  expression ;  and  it  is  never  broken  through  by  any  ex- 
niust  even  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  uberance  of  personal  emotion.  They 
curb  upon  his  exaggerated  feelings,  belong  to  the  blank  period  —  the 
since  he  could  not  express  black  darkest  portion  of  his  life.  And 
despair  or  absolute  failure  of  God's  even  his  malady  itself  is  scarcely  so 
mercy  in  verses  which  were  to  be  pitiful  as  is  the  dull  gathering  of 
used  by  ordinary  Christians.  Many  gloom  which  preceded  it,  the  gradual 
of  the  hymns,  no  doubt,  arc  sad  cutting  off  of  all  pleasant  communion 
enough,  but  they  generally  end  with  with  the  world  outside,  and  renuncia- 
expressions  of  hope  and  comfort ;  tion  of  all  intellectual  pursuits.  As 
and  so  fai*-  as  wo  can  sec,  there  was  friend  after  friend  is  lost  in  tho 
nothing  in  them  to  injure  his  mind,  silence,  and  as  everything  slowly 
Indeed  it  is  rather  a  certain  blank  of  concentrates  into  Olney,  its  prayer- 
evangelical  religious  sentiment — the  meetings,  *its  experiences,  its  daily 
staple  subjects  of  the  hymns  of  the  sermons,  which  occupy  even  the 
period — than  any  revelation  of  his  summer  evenings  and  supersede  the 
own  feelings  which  we  find  in  these  habitual  walk  which  kept  up  still 
productions.    There  is  nothing  which  a  certjun  communion  between  him 
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and  nature — ^his  last  remaining  friend  tellcctual  nky  of  the  poet  Td  the 
out  of  the  coterie — the  expectation  end  of  1779  Newton  left  Olney, 
of  the  reader  grows  painfully  strained  and  in  May  1780  Cowper  sent  to 
as  by  the  pause  before  a  tempest  his  friend  Uill,  whom  he  had  re- 
And  such  it  was.  sumcd  his  correspondence  with,  a 
Cowper  recovered  from  this  second  copy  of  the  pleasant  Terses  entitled, 
attack  as  a  child  might  have  done  ^^  Report  of  an  Adjudged  Ca^  not  to 
from  a  severe  illness ;  and  his  re-  be  found  in  any  of  tiie  books,"  the 
covery  alone  might  have  taught  his  case  of  "  Nose  tentu  Ey^cs."  The 
friends  the  true  origin  of  the  evil  and  coincidence  is  singular,  if  it  is  no 
the  manner  in  which  to  deal  with  it  more.  And  it  is  singolar,  too,  to 
lie  came  slowly  to  life  out  of  doors,  note  the  innocent,  unconscious  hy- 
Tho  spiritual  and  intellectual  man,  pocrisy  with  which  he  keeps  up 
which  had  been  strained  to  death,  to  Newton  the  semblance  of  entire 
dropped  from  him,  as  it  were ;  and  darkness  after  the  invasion  of  this 
a  harmless  creature,  with  the  tastes  spark  of  light  The  interposition  of 
of  a  child,  came  out  into  the  silent  ^'a  sportive  thought,"  is,  he  sftys, 
soft  sunshine  instead.  lie  pruned  ^'  as  if  harlequin  should  intrude  hun- 
the  trees,  he  fed  the  fowls,  smiling  self  into  the  ghastly  chamber  where 
for  the  first  time  for  sixteen  months  a  corpse  is  deposited  in  state,*' — 
at  sonic  touch  of  nature  among  them,  a  saying  which  all  his  biographers 
When  he  at  last  consented  to  go  take  for  a  proof  of  the  continuanoe 
home,  the  flickering  life  grew  a  little  of  his  **  darker  ihood,"  but  which 
stronger.  lie  became  a  cnrpontor,  looks  much  more  like  that  mainten- 
innde  bird-cages  and  tables,  and  ance  of  the  habitual  gloom  ezpect- 
built  himself  a  greenhouse,  like  a  ed  from  a  suflcrer,  wnich  is  one  of 
hoy  come  home  for  his  holidays,  the  commonest  and  most  excusable 
Then  his  famous  hares  were  given  tricks  of  humanity.  "  You  think  I 
him,  and  he  tamed  them.  In  shorty  am  merry,  and  have  forgotten,"  wp 
nature  took  the  case  in  her  own  all  say,  when  wo  are  surprised  by 
hands,  and  cured  him  in  her  gentle  our  first  laugh  \  **  but  if  y^u  only 
way.  ^^  As  long  as  he  is  employed,"  knew  how  my  outward  appearance 
said  Newton,  **  he  is  tolerably  easy."  mocks  tlie  woo  within  1"  Thus  Cow- 
As  the  process  advanced  he  tried  a  per  kept  up  his  sables,  his  melan- 
little  drawing,  and  when  it  began  choly  countenance,  knowing  that 
to  make  an  approach  to  complete  these  glooms  would  gain  him  a  cor- 
amendment  books.  But  he  was  tain  credit  in  his  companion's  eyes, 
not  fully  restored  (if,  indeed,  he  can  which  a  laugh  would  dissipate  m  a 
ever  be  said  to  have  been  fully  ro-  momenf — but  all  the  same  felt  the 
stored),  until  his  spiritual  director  warm  tide  of  renewed  life  stealing 
was  removed  from  Olney.     It  seems  into  his  heart 

almost  cruel  to  the  real  friendship  And  now  there  dawned  upon  him 
and  affection  which  subsisted  be-  brighter  days — the  brightest  days 
tween  them  to  note  the  new  spring  of  his  life,  his  time  at  once  of  blos- 
which  came  to  Cowper  as  soon  as  som  and  of  harvest  He  begins  not 
he  was  left  to  himself.  Probably  only  to  write  to  his  friends,  but  to 
he  was  (luite  unconscious  of  it,  and  send  verses  to  them,  now  sportiTe, 
Mrs.  Unwin  never  utters  a  word  now  moralising,  but  all  disdosii^ 
out  of  the  silence  to  let  us  know  the  new  tide  that  is  rising  in  hia 
what  her  impressions  were.  liut  life.  His  letters  to  Newton  still  dia- 
Ihe  fact  is  certain,  that  Newton  was  play,  with  a  certain  half-sad,  half- 
no  sooner  out  of  the  way  than  the  amusing  persistency,  the  black  mask 
very  first  break  appeared  in  the  in-  of  woo  unutterable,  in  which   that 
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friend  had  been  accustomed  to  see    cure  occupation  for  him,  which  in- 
him ;  but  he  puts  it  on  to  no  other    duced  her  to  suggest  the  composi- 
of  his  correspondents.     Thus,  while    tion   of    his  first   poem.     He   took 
he  writes  to  Unwin  of   his  various    up  the  new  idea,  however,  with  so 
pursuits,  assuring  him  that  *' I  never    much  eagerness,  and  carried  it  out 
received  a  little  pleasure  in  my  life ;    so   energetically,  that  in  the  inter- 
if  I  am  delighted,  it  is   in   the  ex-    val  between   December  and  March 
trcme,"  -he   recurs  to   the  fictitious    almost  all    the   poems  which    com- 
solemnity   habitual    to   their   inter-    posed    his    first    published   volume 
course,   when    he  tells   Newton    of    were    written.     These    poems    had 
the  very  same  pleasures,  and  assures    all  a  religious    purpose   and   mean- 
him    that   when    he   has    paid    his    ing.     The     "Progress    of    Error" 
jrrecnhouse,  his  pet  toy,  "  the  accua-    was   the   first  subject ;    the    other 
tomed    visit,    and    watered    it,    and    pieces      were      entitled      "Truth," 
given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — This    "Hope,"  "Retirement,"  "Conversa- 
is  not  mine ;  it  is  a  plaything  lent    tion,"  and  all  aimed  at  the  reforma- 
mc  for  the  present ;  I  must  leave  it    tion   and    amendment  of   man.     It 
soon."     The  solemnity  here  is  ludi-    seems  useless  to  pause  to  make  any 
crous,  for  he  could  not  have  spoken    formal    criticism    of     these  works. 
more  seriously  had  "  the   plaything    They  contain  many  passages  worthy 
lent   him "    been  a   favourite  child,    of   Cowper's  genius,   but   in   them- 
But   it   becomes    amusing    to    note    selves   the   interest   is    not   strong. 
this  entire  cliange  of    tone  accord-    They  would  probably,  had  they  been 
ing    to    the    correspondent.      It    is    his  only  works,  have  attracted  little 
as    if    Newton    and    Cowper    were    more  attention  then  fell  to  the  lot 
compelled   to  speak  a  different   Ian-    of   such  poets  as  Hayley  and  Hvir- 
guage  from  that  of   ordinary  men,    dis,  both  twinkling  tapers  in  their 
and  kept  up  their  proficiency  in  it,    day.     These  first  flights  of  serious 
as  a  man  might  do  with  a  foreign    song,   in  which  the   poet  did   little 
tongue,    by    practising    it    between    more     than    try    his    wings,    bore 
themselves.  the    trace  of   ancient    models    still 

It  was  in  the  period  of  this  new  faithfully  followed,  and  chains  of 
birth  and  revival  of  life  that  his  habit  and  tradition  still  willingly 
career  as  a  poet  really  began.  It  worn  ;  yet  there  is  great  vigour  in 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  the  strain,  and  an  enlightened  critic 
peculiarities  of  Cowper's  mind  that  would  no  doubt  have  discerned  in 
ho  did  nothing  entirely  by  his  them  the  reality  of  meaning  and  force 
own  initiative.  His  powers  of  in-  of  treatment  which  marked  a  new 
vcntion  were  small.  The  tiniest  seed,  power  arisen  in  the  poetic  world. 
if  of  congenial  kind,  germinated  in  Nothing  could,  however,  be-  more 
him ;  but  without  that  seed,  nothing  quaintly  unlike  the  first  produc- 
grew  except  the  merest  trifles.  The  tion  which  might  have  been  ex- 
hymns  and  "  copies  of  verses"  which  pected  from  a  man  in  Cowper's  posi- 
up  to  this  time  were  all  that  he  had  tion  than,  for  instance,  the  first  of 
produced,  could  scarcely  have  gained  these  poems,  the  "Progress  of  Error." 
him  more  Jthan  the  mild  poetical  He,  the  recluse,  the  pietist,  the  man 
reputation  so  easily  accorded  by  a  who  for  ten  years  had  not  breathed 
limited  local  society ;  and  it  is  diflft-  the  ordinary  air  of  the  world,  nor 
cult  even  to  tell  whether  Mrs.  Uni-  seen  its  follies,  plunges  suddenly 
win  had  divined  his  capacity  for  into  criticism  of  that  world  with  an 
greater  things  and  the  latent  power  energy  which  startles  th^  reader. 
lie  possessed,  or  whether  it  was  It  is  not  theoretic  error  he  assails, 
merely  her  afTcctionate  desire  to  se-    but  the  practical  sins  of   his  age. 
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The  foxhimter,  the  dilettante  priest,  most  human  anxieties  and  wishes. 

the  polite  gamblers  and  revellers  of  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the 

society,  the  drunkard  and  the  fop,  silence  of  his  former  life  than  the 

ore  the  objects  of  his  onslaught.    Ho  abundance  of  communications    that 

goes  out  of    his  way  to  aim  an  ar-  pour   from   him  now.     There   is  a 

row  of  censure  at  Chesterfield,  and  momentary  awkwardness  about  the 

to  describe  with  sorrowful  distinct-  publication  consequent  on  the  fact 

ness  the  effect   of  the  grand   tour  that  he  has  two  rerj  dear  friendfl^ 

upon  the  hopeful  youth  of  England,  Newton  and  Unwin.  each  of  whom 

or  as  he  himself  expresses  it, —  are  likely  to   be  displeased  and  a 

,,  „           ^     _,         .1.  .  ^     »,         X  *  little  jealous,  should  the  other  hare, 

"How  much  a  donee  that  has  been  set  to  ^«,.^^i.u„„    L^    ^  «•»«,«•  ;«   *u^  ^u 

Tof^ja  more  tnan  nc,  a  nnger  in  tne  pie. 

ExcGlls  a  danco  that  has  hcen  kept  at  The  object  of  their  common  aflbction 

^*^™®'"  has  to  offend  one  in  order  to  please 

This  curious  flight  from  his  own  the  other,  and  accordingly  does  so 
standing-ground  to  thai  of  the  world  by  employing  Newton  as  his  agent 
he  had  so  long  forsaken  is  very  sig-  with  his  publisher.  By  way  of  set- 
niticant  It  proves  that  ho  had  ting  the  balance  even,  however,  it 
not  yet  fairly  grasped  the  reality  of  is  amusing  to  note 'that  when  **The 
his  powers,  and  was  still  following  Task  "  was  ready  for  publication, 
in  the  conventional  path ;  but  it  Cowper,  with  a  certain  simple  cun- 
shows  also  a  characteristic  defect  ning,  gives  the  preference  to  Unwin, 
which  always  clung  to  Cowper.  whose  turn  it  was,  and  leaves  New- 
He  (I(?li<!;hts  at  all  times  in  the  ton  in  the  lurch,  a  device  most  char- 
contract  between  his  own  retired  acteristic  of  him.  His  excuses  to 
and  blameless  life,  and  the  tur-  ejich  offended  party  in  his  turn  are 
moils  and  passions  of  society.  No  amusingly  anxious  and  coneiliatory, 
man  had  better  proof  that  the  tran-  and  in  neither  case  did  the  iro 
quility  of  the  countr}%  and  the  ap-  of  tho  offended  friend  withstand 
parent  calm  of  a  recluse  existence,  tho  apology,  for  Cowper's  frionda 
were  not  always  evidences  of  real  wore  like  charity  itself,  suffered 
peace  within;  but  notwithstanding  long  and  were  kmd.  As  the  mo- 
ho  goes  on  asserting  them  to  be  so  ment  of  publication  approacheiL 
with  a  wilful  self-delusion.  The  however,  he  grows  anxious ;  and 
reader  may  well  believe  that  he  as  he  gi*ows  anxious,  he  puts  on 
could  have  found  abundant  topics  more  and  more,  with  the  simplest 
nearer  home,  and  which  came  more  belief  in  his  power  of  dccaving 
within  his  own  range  of  vision,  and  others,  that  specious  pretence  at 
that  there  is  sometliing  of  tho  pro-  indifference  to  criticism,  which  is  one 
verbial  facility  for  "damning  sins  of  the  favourite  devices  of  author- 
he  has  no  mind  to  "  in  his  attacks  ship :  "  You  ask  mc  how  I  feel  on 
upon  the  vices  of  the  outside  world ;  the  occasion  of  my  approaching  pnb- 
but  then  he  had  been  taught  to  lication?  Perfectly  at  my  ease," 
fear  and  hnte  that  world.  The  in-  he  says,  with  that  forced  smile  and 
junction  to  "come  out  of  it"  was  at  the  subdued  little  quiver  about  the 
that  time  the  epitome  of  Clospel  comers  of  his  mouth  which  we  all 
teaching ;  and  preachers  on  every  know  so  well ;  but  at  the  same  time 
side  denounced  its  amusements,  its  this  excitement,  which  was  of  so 
occupations,  and  its  anxieties,  as  much  more  wholesome  a  kind  than 
if  they,  apart  from  the  abuse  of  those  he  had  been  involved  in  for 
them,  were  actual  vice.  years  past,  makes  him  so  frisky/that 

The  publication  of  this  volume  we  iind  him  even  venturing  to  ad- 
stirred  the  poet  to  a  great   many  dress  a  written  letter  in  rhymed  prose 
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(if   the  phrase  is  allowable),  to  the  Teudon,  whose  smile  is  fame.      All 

GTcat  Newton  himself,  to  whom  also  these  read  the  *  Monthly  Review,'  and 

it  is  that  he  says  with  splendid  but  ^^}  tliese  will  set  me  down  for  a  dunce 

always     simple     complacency,     "If  it  those  terrible  critics  should  show 

they  condemn   my   pW,    I  m«st  them  the  example.     Bu    oh !  by  who- 

iiivj    vvi.v^v     1      J    f       \\    ,  xu«^  ever  else  I  am  accounted  d.ull,  dear 

even  ?ay  with  Cervantes     Let  them  ^^^  Griffiths,  let  me  pass  for  a  genius 

do  better  if  they  can  ! '  "     He  Bent  ^^  Olnev." 
copies  of  his  book  to  his  old  friends 

lluirlow    and    Coleman,   with    the  The    charming   skill   with   which 
same  admirable  pretence  of  indiffer-  he  here  eludes  his  own  vanity,  as 
cnce  to  their  reception  of  it.     Speak-  it  were,  and  makes  fun  of  his  sus- 
ing  of  the  former,  he  says :  "  He  can  pense,  is  delightful ;  but  the  anxiety 
do  me  no  good.      If  I  should  hap-  was  quite  real  all  the  same. 
pen  to  do  him  a  little,  I  shall  be  a  It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  com- 
frrcatcr  man  than  he."      But  when  motion  and  excitement"  of  this  pub- 
thc  present  he  made  of  this  first-bom  lication   that  the  incident  occurred 
child   of  his  genius  was  unnoticed  which  has  puzzled  all  the  commenta- 
by  his  old  friends,  Cowper's  morti-  tors  upon  Cowper's  life,  and  which 
■fied  and  wounded  feelings  were  in-  probably  affected  that  life  more  than 
capable  of  maintaining  that  height  any  other  event  in  it.     He  was  not 
of   philosophy.      Warm  indignation  a  famous  poet,   but  a  poor   invalid 
and  wrath  take  the  place  of  his  in-  recluse,    with    a    shadow    of    mad- 
tended  magnanimity ;    and  his  dis-  ness  and  misery  about  him,  whose 
appointment  and  anger  burst  forth  story  wa.s   inevitably  known  to  the 
in  a  poem  called  *'  The  Valediction,"  whole  country-side,  and  about  whom 
which  we  have  not  room  to  quote,  but  there  could  be  no  delusion  possible 
which  quivers  with  angry  force  and  when  he  first  made  the  acquaintance 
passion.      It  is  very  apparent  from  of    Lady  Austen.       Nothing    could 
such    an     altogether     unintentional  bo  more  humble  or  more  sad  than 
piece  of  evidence  as  this  that  there  the  circumstances  which  everybody 
was  no  apathy  whatever  in  his  mind  knew,  and  all  his  reputation  as  yet 
in  respect  to  his  own  claims.     He  is  lay  in  the  future,  when  this  brilliant, 
candid  enough  to  confess  this  after  lively,    charming,    and    very    likely 
a  while  as  time  goes  on,  in  a  humor-  fanciful  woman  paid   her    summer 
ous  way,  which  takes  its  sting  from  visit  to  the  dull  neighboiwhood  of 
the  confession.     He  had  made  up  his  Olney.      The  story  is  that  Cowper 
mind,  he  says,  that  he  would  not  care;  saw  her  with  her  sister  entering  a 
but  "  having  once  sent  out  my  wits  shop  opposite  his  house,   and  was 
for  a  venture,  soon  became  anxious  so  much  charmed  by  her  appearance 
about  the  issue."  that  he  persuaded   Mrs.  Unwin  to 
••  Tlie  ' Monthly  Review,' "ho  addp,  invite,  the  ladies  to  tea.      What  he 
"  the  most  foniiid'nble  of  all  my  judges,  himself  says  of  the  matter,  however, 
is  still  bohind.    What  will  that  critical  is,    that    Lady   Austen    had   kindly 
Rliadamantlius  say  when  my  striving  waived  ceremony  and  paid  the'  first 
ofeiiiiis  shall  appear  before  him?    .    .    .  visit,    which    he    and    Mrs.    Unwin, 
Alas!    when  I  wish  for  a  favourable  with   all   due   state   and    ceremony, 
f<entonco  from  that  quarter  (to  confess  returned.     They  "fell  in  love"  with 
a  wenkm  ss  thut  I  should  not  confess  ^j^^h  other  immediately,  in  the  n^ost 
to  al  1)   I  feel  myself  not  a  httle  mflu-  j,.      ^^   f^^   ^   these   words.      No 
.need  by  a  tender  regard  to  my  repu.  ^     |^^   ^j^      Dew-comcr,    paying    her 
tntion  here,  even  anion  fj  my  neigh  hours  ,    -       .  •.  •    xi.    ,^*"^*>  /J  "o.  "^ 
at  Olnev.    Here  arc  watchmakers  who  ^^^y  Tf^it  in  the  house  of  her  sister, 
themselves  are  wits,  and  who  at  pre-  ^as    delighted    to    lay    her    hands 
sent  perlmi)8  think  me  one.    Here  is  a  ^P0°  s^C"  material  for  social  enjoy- 
carpenter  and  a  baker,  and,   not  to  ment,    and    Cowper's    position   was 
meniicni  others,  here  is  your  idol  Mr.  one   especially  calculated  to  attract 
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a  woman^s  interest  For  one  thing,  maudlin  affoctionatenoHS  of  the  re- 
he  was  ah-eady  the  object  of  a  ligious  circle,  made  perfectly  simple. 
singularly  strong  and  faitliful  female  His  new  friend  was  the  *^  sister,  as 
friendship,  of  itself  a  provocation  to  his  old  friend  was  the  "mother,"  of 
another.  He  was  the  victim  of  the  poet  He  was  precisely  the 
melancholy.  He  was  so  circiim-  kind  of  man  witili  whom  such  re- 
stanced  that  no  woman  in  her  lations  are  practicable.  He  was 
senses  could  be  suspected  of  an  affectionate,  without  a  touch  of  pas- 
inclination  to  marry  him.  Ho  was,  sion.  He  was  utterly  disabled  by 
it  was  evident,  when  the  crust  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  for  any 
shyness  was  broken,  a  delightful  independent  personal  step  in  iL 
companion,  and  ho  made  an  instant  He  was  fifty.  The  mere  notion 
luid  flattering  response  to  the  kind  of  a  man  so  circumstanced  being 
exertions  which  the  woman,  accus-  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
toined  to  society,  made  for  his  amuse-  word  marriage  at  all,  seems  to 
mcnt  Cowper  himself  was  like  a  us  inconceivable.  Strange  must 
boy  to  whom  the  chaniis  of  society  have  been  the  humility,  wonderful 
were  new.  lie  had  been  so  long  the  self-devotion  of  the  woman  who 
shut  out  from  them,  so  surrounded  could  entertain  such  an  idea;  and 
with  gloom  and  commonplace,  and  the  gay,  high-spirited,  capridons 
that  middle-class  country -town  life  woman,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
which  is  so  respectable  and  so  the  second  who  thus  formed  designs 
limited  and  unlovely  in  its  details,  upon  the  valetudinarian,  shows  no 
that  the  delightful  novelty  carried  symptoms  of  being  either  humble  or 
him  away.  ()ne  of  those  sudden  self-devoted.  She  liked,  no  donbt, 
intimacies  which  are  so  charming  to  have  a  man  of  nnnsoal  gifts 
while  they  last,  but  which  tlie  ex-  under  her  influence,  and  to  more  him 
pcrience  of  human  nature  always  hither  and  thither  as  she  wonld^- 
distrusts,  sprang  up  between  them,  a  liking  in  which  she  is  by  no  means 
Ere  they  had  been  many  weeks  singular,  and  which  is  not  confined 
acquainted,  tlie  project  of  settling  to  women ;  but  that  she  would  have 
in  Olney  had  entered  Lady  Austen^s  made  the  sacrifice  of  hor  life  to 
mind,  and  had  been  received  with  him  is  a  suggestion  of  which  there 
enthusiasm  by  her  two  friends,  is  not  the  slightest  evidence— and 
The  first  notion  seems  to  have  been  one  which  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  they  should  all  take  up  house  to-  go  to  disprove, 
gcther,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  re-  A  slight  t{ff'  arose  even  in  the 
moving  into  a  larger  habitation  which  first  blush  of  this  sudden  friendsnip^ 
would  liave  space  enough  for  all,  and  which  Cowper  himself  describes  m 
for  all  the  visitors  whom  they  might  a  way  which  shows  him  not  at  all 
choose  to  invito — a  Utopian  idea  (af-  above  the  petty  importances  of  a 
tcrwards  partially  carried  out,  how-  rural  quarrel.  Lady  Austen  wrote 
ever,  by  Lady  Hesketh)  which  seems  in  an  exaggerated  way,  he  says,  of  her 
to  hruvc  been  speedily  abandoned,  friends  and  their  merits ;  and  "  built 
and  which  was  then  inodifled  into  the  such  expectations  of  felicity  upon 
proposed  tenancy  of  the  vicarage  by  our  friendship  as,  we  were  sursi 
Lady  Austen.  In  less  than  three  that  nothing  human  could  possibly 
months  their  intimacy  had  sprung  to  answer."  To  this  Cowper  sent  a  cold 
such  a  height  tliat  they  were  Anna,  reply,  combating  her  views  with  that 
Mary,  and  William  to  each  other,  with  chilly  voice  of  reason  which  fa 
still  fonder  additions.  Jfy  Anna  and  always  so  detestable  to  the  excited 
her  William  were  epithets  which  mina  when  kindled  to  enthusiaam. 
the  taste  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  This  letter  offended  the  wann-heart- 
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cd  woman  deeply,  and  the  correspon-  fluence.     He  ran  orer  all  the  gamut 

denoe  was  broken  off.     A  year  later,  of  composition  from  grave  to  gay  at 

however,  when  she  returned  to  visit  her  touch ;  now  writing  the  lament- 

her  sister,  the  intercourse  was  re-  able  yet  merry  episode  of  "Poor 

newed;  and  a  short  time  after,  in  Mary  and  Me  in  the   Mud,'*  now 

the  autimin  of  1782,  she  took  posses-  knelling    that   dirge  for  the  brave 

sion  of  the  vicarase.     The  social  life  which  has  made  many  a  ninetoenth- 

which  the  three  then  lived  together  century  reader  aware  of  the  tragic 

is  too  well  known  to  need  re-descrip-  fate  of  the  Royal  George.    In  short, 

tion.     *'Lady  Austen  and  we  pass  Lady  Austen  scans  to  have  played 

our  days  alternately  at  each  other's  upon  the  poet  as  upon  her  harp- 

eJiateaux.     In  the  morning  I  walk  sichord,    swaying    his   &noy,    and 

with  one  or  other   of   the    ladies,  moving  his  genius  almost   as   she 

and  in  the  afternoon  wind  thread.''  pleased. 

Cowper  has  given  a  hundred  other  How  did  all  this  come  to  an  end  ? 
little  sketches  of  this  conjoint  life.  Ha^ley  had  seen  Lady  Austen,  and 
He  went  every  day  at  eleven  to  pay  it  is  clear  he  thinks  she  meant  to 
his  respects  to  his  neighbour;  and  marry  Cowper;  or,  as  he  says  in  his 
they  always  dined  together,  and  grandiloquent  way,  "  she  was  willing 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  after  that  to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  his 
early  meal  in  each  other's  society,  service  and  protection."  Nobody 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  ventures  to  say  plainly  that  she 
the  happiest  time  of  Oowper's  life,  made  this  proposal  to  him,  and  that 
She  talked  to  him,  sang  to  him,  told  it  was  rejected:  and  though  Hayley 
him  stories,  threw  into  his  monoto-  undoubtedly  infers  this,  yet  he  at  the 
nous  existence  all  the  variety  of  her  same  time  ascribes  the  breach  to  a 
cheerful  experiences  and  superior  **  trifling  feminine  discord "  and  }eal- 
knowledge  of  life.  She  had  *.^  infinite  ousy  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 
vivacity,"  he  says  at  one  place ;  and  The  matter  is  one  which  probably 
at  another,  describes  an  exquisite  sus-  will  never  be  cleared  up.  •  Lady 
ceptibility  of  feeling  which  makes  Austen  seems  to  have  haa  the  im- 
her  altogether  charming.  He  quotes  pression  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  to 
and  refers  to  her  in  his  letters  with  a  blame.  Hayley  had  the  impression 
mingled  pride  and  admiration.  It  was  that  Lady  Austen  loved  Cowper, 
as  if  some  brilliant  southern  burd  of  and  that  it  had  been  necessary  for 
brightest  plumage  and  sweetest  song  him  to  brin^  her  to  her  senses, 
had  suddenly  alighted  between  those  Both  impressions  are  worth  some- 
two  brown  old  sparrows  in  their  thing,  as  being  the  result  of  actual 
narrow  cage.  They  were  dazzled,  observation;  though  how  far  they 
delighted,  proud  of  her  fashion,  may  have  been  biassed  by  mortified 
her  accomplishments,  her  affection,  feeling  on  the  one  band,  and  a  fore- 
Wben  he  was  sad,  she  told  him  the  gone  conclusion  on  the  other,  it  is 
story  of  John  Qilpin,  which  amused  impossible  to  tell.  N«ther  can  we 
him  so  much  that  he  could  not  assert  absolutely  that  Cowper'9  own 
8lecp  all  night  for  laughing.  When  statement  of  the  matter  may  not  be 
his  work  had  all  come  to  an  end,  conoocted  with  a  view  to  rilMhl  one 
and  he  was  as  usual  waiting  for  or  both  of  his  friends.  He  is,  boW- 
some  suggestion  to  work  upon,  she  ever,  the  only  ons  who  has  left  a 
gave  that  of  the  Sofa;  and  thus  clear  account  of  it;  lie  has  indeed 
laughingly,  gently,  launched  "  The  given  two  acoounts,  one  to  Mr.  Un- 
Task"  into  being.  All  the  chains  win,  the  other  to  Lady  Hesketh. 
of  ice  that  had  been  bound  about  To  Unwin  he  had  already  reported 
the  poet*s  mind  and  faculties  seem  the  previoas  quairel.  Of  the  second 
to  have  been  loosed  under  her  in-  he  writes  as  foDows : — 
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*^  Yon  are  goin^  to  Bristol.    A  lady  rerdict  has  credited  him.     Vo  take 

not  lon^  since  our  very  near  neighbour  it,  howerer,  on  his  own  showing;  ifli| 

is   probably  there.      If  you  should  in  reality,  we  bdiere,  the  best  w»t 

chance  to  fall  into  her  company,  re-  of  arriving  at  the  troth;  for  Oow- 

member,  if  you  please,  that  we  found  ^^  j^  ^eaUty  always  required  men 

the  connection,  on  some  accounts,  an  f          ^  ^     ^  heiaTe ;  and  H 

inconvenient  one ;  that  we  do  not  wish  J„  '  iJ:  :iru^ir^\JS^  %.  ^kIt^^ 

to  renew  it ;  and  conduct  yourself  ac-  "  ^^^t  J°  Iteeinne^withlris  char«g- 

cordingly.     A  character  with  which  *f'  ™*  he  shcwld  hare  «^  imp^ 

we  spend  all  our  time  should  be  made  nent  of  a  friends^p  which  demanded 

on  purpose  for  us;  too  much  or  too  little  much    retom.    But  howsoever  the 

of  any  single  ingredient  spoils  all.    In  case  may  be,  here  this  last  episode 

the  instance  in  question  the  dissimili-  ended— this  little  bre^  among  the 

tude  was  too  great  not  to  be  felt  con-  clouds.     The  bridiit  and  light-giving 

tinually,  and  consequently  made  our  creature  who  haomade  his  path  ao 

intercourse  unpleasant."  suddenly    radiant,   departed  out  of 

.   To  Lady  Hesketh  his  exphuiation  ^  ^g,  "f./'^JS^hip  ftaS^ 

IS  more  precise ;-  ^^^' .^   ^    ended..     ShTi^ 

"  On  her   first  settlement   in   our  whatever  her  cause  for  goinc  mMit 

neighbourhood  I  made  it  my  particu-  be,  with  nothing  but  gentle  thoo^ta 

lar  business  (for  at  that  time  I  was  not  of  him,   full  of   regret    and  kmd- 

employed  in  writing,  having  published  ness.      He    tlirew   an    mgencrona 

my  first  volume,  and  not  begun  my  se-  handful  of  mud  at  her  witiidrawing 

cond)  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  her  lady-  figure.     He  had  the  greater  reaaen 

sliip  every  morning  at  eleven.    Cus-  f^  regret  and  lost  more  than  ahe 

^TreT,S.!?fo";^rJtri^^^^^^  ^^'^  and  perhaps  ^U"  htJM 

gaVe  me  The  Sofa  for  a  subject.  Being  ?^  ,^  ^^  J?^  ™??«  ^■*?5 

once  engaged  in  the  work  I  began  to  *^*  ^?  had  dismissed  ber,  tnd  Mt 

foel  the  inconvenience  of  my  morning  ^'^^  °^^     ^^^   anyhow,   In  IcrH^ 

attendance.    We  had  seldom  break-  ^    ">    sorrow,    m    wounded    love 

fasted  ourselves  till  ten ;  and  the  in-  or  more  ordinat^r  displeasure   ahe 

turvening  hour  was  all  the  time  that  withdrew,  and  with  bar  went  tbe 

I  could  find  in  the  whole  day  for  writ-  last  hopes  of   Cowper^s  lifsi     The 

ing ;  and  'occasionally  it  would  happen  abruptness  with  whush  it  all  ended 

that  the  half  of  tliat  hour  was  all  I  — ^no  point  of  transition  beii^  am- 

could  secure  for  tlio  purpose.     But  parent  between  the  pralty  dnnmanc 

there  was  no  remedy.    Long  usage  geenes  m  which  she  figurea  so  lM«e- 

had  made  that  wluch  at  first  was  oj^  jy  ^^^  the  valedictory  words  of  £ 

tional  a  point  of  good  manner^  and  ^'elr-pomts  to  some  sudden  qnm^ 

consequently  of  necessity ;  and  I  was  f^'J^^f^"**"  "^  «ru«uw  buuuvu  HUr^y^ 

for^to neglect' The TLk't« attend  ^^^J^Tf^  T'Jj^.JS^ 

upon  the  Muse  who  had  inspired  the  ^  ««  that  Lady  Austen  M«ed  In 

subject."  resentment  at  some  miBootme|iUeu 

of  wliat  it  seems  absurd  to  eall ^hsr 

These  narratives,  wiiatever  amount  intentions,"  than  that  Ckmper,  per- 

of  truth,  there  may  be  in  them,  do  ceiving  tiiese^  found  it  neoeesarj  to 

not  show  the  poet  to  us  in  his  best  dismiss  her.     Prdbablj  some  viu^e 

There  is  a  feebleness  about  them  more  gossip  raised  the  report  of  a  ««— >^g 

like  the  narrow  villa^  circle  in  which  marriage.   Prdbablj  his  Anna  eai^t 

he  lived — ^the  gossipy  small  world  some  sudden  gleam  of  conmilaieeB^ 

where  everybodv  is  on  his  guard  hi  her  William's  ^e^  which  alMmed 

against  everybody  else,  and  where  her  that  he  too  thought  he  hadvMlde 

every    disagreement   brings   out   a  a  conquest     It  is  all  goesiirflih^ 

host  of   p^ty  grievances,   than   it  and  tlus  is  as  likely  a  guen  aa  aaj 

is  like  the  elevated  mind  and  ten-  of  the  othersL     Anyhow,  the  faot 

dor  nature  with  which  the  popular  remains  that  she  went  awaj,  and 
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that  a  sore,  solitary,  wounded  feeling  England  had  fancied  herself  to  have 

of   loneliness  remained  with  those  outlived  the  lofty  melody  of  Uimk 

who  stayed  behind,  mingled  with  verse.    She  discovered  now  that  the 

a  forlorn  boast,  repeated  dismally  old  strain  was  her  favourite — that 

and  often,  that  *Hhe  cause  of  the  it  could  charm  her  ear  as  weU  as 

many   interruptions    was    removed,  rouse  her  souL    Sh«  f<mnd  out  that 

and  now    ...    we  have  Seldom  nature  was  as  sweet  as  it  had  been 

any  company  at  all."  in  the  days  of  Milton,  the  English 

"  The  Task,"  w^hich  Lady  Austen  fields  as  fair,  the  rural  sights  and 

suggested  to  him — ^which    was    in-  sounds  as  fresh  and  tender.    This 

terrupted  in  its  composition,  accord-  worn-out    sick   man    growing    old, 

ing  to  his  own  account,  by  the  for-  half    fanatic,   half    madman,    half 

malities  of  politeness  towards  her —  recluse,  drew  the  v«l  from  her  eyes, 

and  which  is  full   of   the  natural  and  threw  open  to  her  a  new,  sweet, 

tranquillity  and  domestic  pleasure  to  dewy,   fragrant  world.    It  is  difiS- 

whicb  she  lent  a  double  zest,  pro-  cult  for  us    even    to   imagine   the 

gressed  during  this  storm,  and  in  surprised    delight  with  which   the 

the  autumn  of  1784^  the  year  of  the  nation  felt  the  sweetness  of  this  new 

quarrel,  was  completed  and  sent  to  voice,   which    was    so   familiar,   so 

the  press.     It  was  the  re-birth  of  homelike,   so  unpretending.     After 

poetry  in  England — the  first  bold  all,  the  shade  of  the  Throckmorton 

departure  from  the  well-worn  chan-  elms,  the  woodman  on  his  way  to 

uel    in  which    all    poetical    oompo-  the  forest,  ihfi  peasant'^  nest  perc^ 

sitions  had  flowed  for  maqy  years,  ed   on   the   hUlside,    the   postboy, 

Cowper,  in  this  new  work,  served  light-hearted  wretch  I    twanging  his 

himself   suddenly  heir  to  the    old  horn  across  the  bridge^  were  a  thou- 

poets  of  the  greater  ages,  and  to  the  sand  times  more  near  the  heart  than; 

homely  vigorous  English  which  the^  the  ouf^urings  of  a  poel^s  malice, 

had  not  found  too  common  for  their  the  impalation    of    a  Sporus  or  a 

handling.     He  cast  aside  the  worn-  Sappho.    Nobody  had  thought  of  it 

out    moulds,    threw    the    traditions  up  to  that  moment;  but  when  the 

of  Pope's,  and  even  Dryden's,  era  moment  came,  all  England  saw  it 

to  the  winds,  and  caught  the  old  with    that    sudden    ^lightenment 

perennial  stream  from  the  fountain  which    is    like     inspiration.       All 

at   which  it  flowed    brightest   and  through  the  conventional  age-^the 

most  full.     When  we  think  of  it,  it  period  in  which  poetry  had  been  a 

is  impossible  to  over-estimate   the  thing  of  the  wits  and  cofifee-houseA, 

courage  and  even  hardihood  of  this  iht  production  of  a  class,   full  of 

step.     Every  poetical  influence  had  allusions  and  assaults  which  only 

been   setting  one  way    during    the  that  diftss  could  fully  appreciate— 

entire  century:    Cowper,  at  the  end  Shakespeare   and   MUton  had  BtUl 

of  that  century,  a  man  with  no  im-  been  read  in  the  silent  comers,  in 

puLse  of  youth  to  help  him,  no  new  those  depths  of  the  national  heart 

enthusiasm  to  animate,  deliberately  which   criticism   and  its    artificial 

set  his  face  against  it  and  turned  standard  did  not  reach ;  and  lo,  these 

the  tide.      All  the  smoothness   of  secret  worshipp^s  of  ttie  old  gods 

versification,    the    artificial   melody  rose  up  with  a  thrill,  of  dslight  to 

of  rhythm  in  which  his  generation  greet  the  new  light  which  earned  in 

had  delighted,  and  in  which  he  too  it  all  the  markft  i4  4ivuuty  whieh 

himself    had    imitated    the    other  they  c<mld  not  rsQogiiuie  in  its  pr»- 

songsters  of  the  age,  he  put  aside  to  doeessoxs.    Thus  Ce^Wf^r  sprang  at 

make    his    new    venture.      It    was  a  boundinto  a.pla^far  more  fimly 

entirely  new  though  it  was  so  old.  established,  more  deeply  set  in  the 
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popular  heart,  than  Pope  had  ever  of  Bjrmpathy  and  delist  and  re- 
attained.  He  had  been  the  poet  of  co^ition  his  country  reoeired  the 
the  wits —his  successor  was  the  poet  voice  which  spoke  hot  onlj  to  her, 
of  the  nation.  but  for  her,  eypressii»  those  broad- 
Could  it  be  possible  for  us  to  est,  simplest  forms  of  feeling  which 
ignore  facts  and  history,  and,  tak-  comprehend  the  beautiful  and  true 
ing  the  different  poetic  productions  without  being  elevated  to  anj 
of  that  age  simply  on  tneir  merits,  height  of  tragic  vehemence  or  pas- 
endeavour  to  predict  of  each  of  sionate  sentiment  Thus  it  is  that 
them  what  eifect  it  would  have  the  perfectly  real  and  unezaggctw 
on  the  popular  mind,  we  scarcely  ated  expression  by  genius  of  an  nn- 
think  that  we  should  be  disposed  complicated  and  compaimtiTely  loiw 
to  expect  so  great  a  result  from  level  of  true  feeling  may  strike 
** The  Task'*  as  that  which  followed  even  a  wider  range  of  synmathetie 
its  appearance.  It  is  full  of  a  hearts  than  when  the  sentmient  fa 
sweet  and  real  humanity,  but  it  is  more  elevated  and  neoessarilv  con- 
entirely  destitute  of  passion,  that  fined  to  the  few.  Gowper  did  this 
first  and  strongest  element  of  power,  as  perhaps  no  other  poet  has  ever 
It  is  not  even  emotional,  but  only  done  before  or  since ;  it  may  be  even 
reflective  and  observant  The  nature  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any 
which  it  reveals  is  nature  at  its  poet  has  ever  so  mastered  the  Sng- 
calmest,  the  surface  and  exterior  lish  mind  as  a  whola  Hany  haTe 
of  things — not  any  o(  those  deep  moved  it  more  deeply,  but  few  haTe 
thoughts  that  move  a  man^s  soul,  had  so  prevailing  an  influenoe.  He 
but  the  external  landscape  through  gave  an  undreamed-of  emandpatioa 
which  he  wanders,  the  sights  that  to  the  sober-minded,  tiie  relttioaii 
meet  his  eye,  the  homely  domestic  the  serious;  a  whole  worid  of  pecH 
scene  in  which  he  finds  rest  when  pie  who  were  not  aware  that  mev 
liis  meditative  cheerful  walk  is  over,  tnew  anything  ab<Nit  poetry,  nid- 
All  this,  so  calm,  so  unexaggerated,  denly  felt  themselves  surprised  by 
so  like  the  scenes  and  thoughts  of  it,  and  flowed  with  a  nond  aoft- 
the  erdinary  Englishman,  no  one  ness,  an  intellectual  awakening.  If 
had  ever  attempted  to  set  to  music  this  was  poetry,  then  they  too, 
before.  Thomson,  indeed,  had  given  hard-working  folx,  common  people 
a  certain  voice  to  tiie  operations  of  of  the  soil,  understood  and  nit  it 
nature  \  but  it  vras  by  a  very  d;f-  like  their  betters ;  and  thus,  like  a 
ferent  method  from  that  which  put  new  revelation,  the  new  poet  glad- 
the  woodman  and  his  pipe  and  his  denod  the  universal  heart 
dog  lyMlily  fnto  the  picture— not  It  is  very  difficult  f or  ua  to  pot 
shaped  into  a  sentimental  Damon  aside  the  familiar  foiiMdneaB  mth 
or  love-sick  Strephon,  but  just  such  which  we  have  been  )Mxnutonied  to 
as  a  hundred  eyes  had  seoi  him,  regard  such  a  poem  as  **  The  Task,** 
with  a  heavy  tread  and  homely  looks,  aiid  to  subject  it  to  actual  criticinn*- 
Gowper  does  not  even  avail  himself  more  difficult  than  it  is  to  critfoiM 
of  these  episodes  of  story  with  which  the  more  supreme  and  impaarfoaod 
'^ bards*'  were  ac^tomed  to  lure  creations  of  j;«iiu8.  For,  infket;  H 
their  readers  on  from  page  to  page,  is  not  a  creation ;  it  is,  if  anything^  a 
He  seeks  no  adventitious  aid  from  revelation ;  the  openins;  up  of  tfalngi 
eentiment  or  romance.  He  trusts  to  which  are — not  the  w«*^««g  of  things 
simplest  nature^  barest  truth  alone^  which  were  not,  until  the  poet  willed 
■as  seen  through  the  lucid  magnify-  it  Even  the  revelation  is  not  al- 
ing  of  poetic  eyes.  And  with  one  cry  ways  a  lof(y  one.    Gowper's  Ideal 
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of  life  is,  we  cannot  but  feel,  a  low  its  effect  upon  U8  wha  have  had  pur 

ideal.     There  are  no  great  aspira-  fill- of  the  domestic  ideal :  butitwM 

tions,  no  lofty   duties   in  it     The  new  to  the  England  whion  had  been 

curtains   drawn,    the   sofa  wheeled  trained  to  find  in  a  community  of 

round,  the  tea-urn  hissing  on  the  wits  the  hi^eet  deyelopment  of  hu- 

table,  and  the  recluse  with  his  news-  manity.     When  it  is  day,  and  he  is 

paper,  congratulating  hin^self  no  less  abroad  among  the  fidds,  we  find  it 

on  his  exemption  from  all  the  toils  easi^  to  forget  that  his  pursuits  are 

and  commotions  of  life,  than  on  his  still  those  <S  an  idler.    Here  he  is 

cosy  shelter  from  the  storm-blast,  (ff  in  his  element  rerealing  the  face  and 

silent  penetrating  snow  without,  is  by  times  the  heart  of  nature  to  his 

not    an  elevated  picture  when  we  listeners.    What,  for  example,  ooiikl 

come  to  think  of  it    When  he  peeps  be  sweeter,  what  more  true  and  life- 

at  the  world  from  his  loopholes  of  like  and  melodious,  than  the  follow- 

retreat,  he    does  it   not   only  with  ing  sketch  f — 
a   sense  of   snugness   and  comfort 

which  is  excusable,  but  with— what  "The nigbtwMwintwIiihiiroygheBt mood; 

IS  much  more  curious— an   unques-  Upoa  tke  smitkern  lidt  of  the  ■lant  Mils, 

tionable  sense  of  superiority : —  -^d  where  the  woods  ftonce  off  the  nortMrn 

To  Boar  gerenemld  more  than  mortal  heights  3K?^®.'!!LH^®2iJSl.^  i5K5^ 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  themiSl ;  T^ii^S^JS^^SSL^^t^tSf!^^' 

It  turns  submitted  to  my -view,  turns  round  4*ft v*"*"  "y^P"?  ^S^J?  ^  ft?      v*  ^^  ^ 

With  all  its  generations:  I  behold  ^^t±S***  the  trees  I  t1«w  th'  embattled 

The  tumult  and  am  still.    The  sound  of  war  wkJSlLji  «^  «*«.!*     t  •••i*  n*«<»>t«« 

Has  lost  Its  terrors  ere  It  reaches  me-  Whence  all  the  masle.    I  anin  perceiTO 

Grieves  but  «£ms  me  notTm^ra  the  pride  PS  •<*2JJ>*?«  ^nj**'"*  of  the  wafted  stimins, 

And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  m£n ;  ^f  ^^  ISriLSS!?S.S J*if S  .«^  ^n.. 

Here  the  faint  echo  of  those  braaen  throats  Si?  ^^**'  !^  ^?°*i?*'  ^C^  **"  and  elms, 

By  which  K^sj^theUnr^  ^*'S!^r****'~*    hranches  overarch  the 

And  sigh,  but  never  tremblb  aCthe  «>m«L-  The^iSSJ.  thon^  movable  through  aU  Its 

lengtti 

As  he  sits  thus  upon  the  sofa  and  As  the  wind  sways  It,  has  yet  weUauflJoed, 

reads  his  newspaper  and  watdi«.  the  ^^•,}S,*S;^/'gS&l"^JSi"*p22fbr  «.. 

needle  ply  its  busy  task,   and   **the  No  noise  ia  here  or  none  that  binders  thouf^t 

well-depicted  flower  "  unfold  itself  on  Ul?J«4^*'«»*  wbles  stiU,  but  is  content 

the  sunny  lawn,  he  throws  a  half-  Wlth^er  notes,  and  more  than  half  siip- 

contemptuous  glance   upon  the  dis-  Pleased  with  his  solitude,  end  flitting  li|dit 

tant  and   great  world,  and   sings  a  From^j  to  spray,  where'er  he  r^^The 

complacent   hymn  of   worship   and  Fram  many  a  twig  the  pendwtdropK  flea 

praise  to  that  smug  gpdd^  Oom-  iSfiJ^iiSl^iJ^^^ 

fort,  the  queen  of  Bntish  firesides,  charms  more  than  aUenoe.   Meditation  here 

He  does  not   so  much  as  catch  a  ^^y  think  down  hours  to  moments.   Here 

glimpse  of  the  grim  shadow  of  self-  May^SreTieftd  lesson  to  the  head, 

ishness  which  lurks  behind  her,  And  learning  wSsargrow  without  his  hooka.** 
and  still  less   is   he  aware  of  the 

yawning  dulness  at  her  side.  On  But  vet  those  lovely  linea,  for 
the  contrary,  this  picture  of  a  useless,  which  we  whole  woiid  k  his  debt- 
aimless,  comfortable  existence  is  tihe  or,  have  scarcely  died  from  hw  lips, 
highest  he  can  conceive.  And  the  pic-  when  the  poet  erects  himself  onee 
ture,  as  he  paints  it,  is  charming,  we  more  to  his  full  height,  and  magni- 
cannot  deny ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  fies  the  leisure  wfaico  is  a  neceseity 
imagine  any  ideal  of  existence  less  with  him,  and  the  obscure  quieting 
noble  or  less  satisfactory.    This  is  which  is  best  for  his  shattered  oob- 
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stitutioh,  into  the  highest  of  human  showing  a  new  uniyerae  which  wms 
blessings.  The  woric  which  keq>8  yet  our  oldest  immemorial  world. 
ihe  world  going  is  either  condemned  His  work  kept  him  up  as  long  as 
as  wicked  or  scorned  as  f  rirolous.  it  i^as  in  hand ;  but  the  last  ahad- 
The  moment  his  glance  faUs  upon  o^s  were  already  beg^iniw  to 
human  life,  it  grows  narrow  and  creep  up  fran  the  autumnal  flwda. 
intolerant  He  sees  the  earth  with  Out  of  the  sudden  light  tiiat  had 
heaven's  own  eyes  of  tender  and  fallen  upon  his  life  he  went  bade 
wide  appreciation,  but  man  be  into  his  old  monotony  with  a  aad- 
judges  by  a  narrower  standard,  see-  dened,  half-frotfuL  half-proud  Wfoih 
ing  only  temptation  and  evil  in  his  mission.  **  We  hare  Mldanm  mT 
loftier  occupations,  and,  for  all  his  company  at  all,"  he  says ;  and  m 
own  part,  finding  nothing  better  or  letters  to  Newton,  at  leasts  sfa^ 
sweeter  tnan  the  sofa  by  the  fire.  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  oaineap 
Thus  Gowper's  weakness  and  his  of  their  tone.  All  through  his 
strength  mingle  and  interlace  in  his  halcyon  time  they  had.  howqror, 
great  work.  "The  stricken  deer  been  sad,  and  he  had  foif  on 
who  left  the  herd"  takes  it  upon  spealdng  of  his  despair  with  Utile 
him  to  make  his  narrow  and  Mro  intermission;  but  it  it  difflenU  to 
existence  a  model  for  the  strong,  believe  in  the  despair  of  the  nub 
the  brare,  and  the  wise,  and  fails,  who  spent  his  cheerful  daji  bv" 
as  fail  he  must  But  very  different  Lady  Austen's  sida  who  atoek  ui 
is  the  result  when  he  takes  upon  the  mud  with  his  Mary,  who  wrote 
him  his  noble  and  natural  office,  and  "John  Qilpin'*  after  a  mig^t  aloep* 
lifts  to  the  common  eye  that  veil  less  with  laughter.  Fortnnately  t£e 
which  hangs  upon  the  face  of  na-  bank  left  by  La^y  Austen'a  Ma- 
ture. He  shows  her  smiling,  weep-  parture  did  not  long  rtaiain  ttnflllod. 
ing,  bearing  her  patient  burden —  His  cousin,  Lady  Heskath,  whom  Im 
every  year  dying,  over^  year  coming  had  not  corresponded  with  for  JOKOi 
to  life  again,  fulfillmg  in  dumb  one  day  wrote  to  him,  moved  by 
faithfulness  and  steadfastness  her  some  sudden  impulse  of  kindnoaa; 
Master's  wilL  He  makes  us  see  the  and  with  the  eamneaa  of  a  man 
silent  river  flowing  through  those  who  was  starving  for  friendship  and 
w^thy,  homely,  unpretendmg  fields,  society  he  flung  himself  npon  ^ 


He  shows  us  how,  while  men  fret  "  We  all  are  nowing  joaom  MgjthL 

out  their  little  day,  the  great  uni-  and  the  days  watlthou^t  I  ^mdd 

verse  goes  on :  how  God  is  faithful,  see  no  more  are  actually  retamod,** 

and  all  His  mighty  laws  stand  fast  he  cries.    Lady  Hesketn,  hovrovor, 

His  eyes  grows  luminous,  his  voice  did   not  confine  herself    to  Mtar- 

ezpanda,   ne   rises  to  a  prophetic  writing;  she  oflbred  hfan  help  shoold 

fulness  and  noble  force  of  speech,  his  circumstances  require  it ;  and  ho 

Small  satire  and  personality,  mdi-  accepted  the  help  with  a  franknooa 

vidual  spite  and  cleverness^  uie  bab-  and    simplicity   which,    no   doable 

ble  of  society,  the  keen  encounters  made  the  matter  easier  at  onoe  to  bim 

of  wit,  had  made  the  world  forget  and  to  her ;  but  whioh  starttoo  tho 

all  higher   objects  of  admiration ;  reader,  who  perhaps  has  fraiiitlou 

but  now  it  recovered  the  power  of  that  aU  this  time  me  poet  baa  boat 

▼ision    with    a   surprised    delight,  the  stipendiarf  of  his  baaOf^  ^^V^ 

llius    Gowper   took  his   stand  by  a  life  of  contented  depcndencai,    In 

himself  hi  his  humility  in  the  lite-  his  explanations  also  on  the  labjoo^ 

rature  of  his  country — ^not  a  maker,  he  teUs  his  cousin  that  Km  Un- 

but   a   revealer,   creating   nothing,  win's  income  had  bem  neariy  doiiUo 
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his  owp  during  their  earlier  residence  occasion  to  feel  alarm.  So  unwarrant- 

at  Olncy,  although  ^*  we  have  had  but  able  a  pretension  does  not  make  the 

one  purse ;"  so  that  he  had  «ecepted  gentle  poet  angry,  but  still  he  repels 

not  only  her  perpetual  and  devoted  the  bhnne.     A  fftillitiore  imwarrant- 

serrice,  but  even  part  of  her  living  able  ihterf erence  was  attempted  a 

from    his    companion.      These    are  little  later,  when  Lady  Hesketh  had 

facts  which  throw  a  strange  and  not  in  her  turn  fixed  heir  residence  tem- 

very  pleasant  light  upon  the  (diar-  porari}y  at  Olney,  in  ordM  to  bo 

acter  of  this  man  whom  everybody  near    the    lonely   pair.    -  6he    wat) 

served,  and  who  accepted  so  amiably  Cowper's  cousin,  warranted  by  family 

everybody's  service.     Lady  Hesketh  ties  and  superior  fortune  to    look 

brought    him    into   renewed   inter-  after  him,  withoitt  fear  of  any  mis- 

course  with  several  mnnbers  of  his  interpretation  ol  her  conduct ;  and 

family,   and  his    life    seemed   once  she  soon  perceived  that  "the  omol 

more  to  brighten.    Before  a  week  solitude "  of  the  dreary  little  town, 

had  elapsed  from  his  conclusion  of  in  which  he  had  not  onir  no  con- 

the    poem    entitled    "  Tirocinium,"  genial  society^  but  was  kept  at  a 

which  he  added  to  ''The  Task"  to  distance  from  the  scenes  of  natural 

make  up  the  voliune,  ho  had  begun  beauty  which  might  have  made  him 

his  translation  of    Homer;    driven  some  amends,  had  the  worst  possible 

thereto  by  a  wise  instinct  of  self -pre-  effect  upon  him.     Accordingly  she 

servation  and  sense  that  occupation  lost  no  time  in  renting  for  him  a 

was  his  only  ot  at  least   greatest  house  in  the  neighbouring   village 

safety.  of  Weston,  from  which  immediate 

These  two  facts,  however,  which  access  'cocdd    be   obtained   to    the 

one     would    have    thoiight    would  Throckmorton  grounds,  whidh  wero 

have  rejoiced  all  interested  in  him  his    delight.      Cow)>er*s    exaltation^ 

— his  reunion  with  his  friends,  and  over    this   new   dwelling-place^    its 

his     voluntary    commencement    of  ''genteel"    aspect,    its    roominess, 

an  important  piece  of  woric — seem  and   aimess   and   manifold    attrac- 

to  have  alarmed  and  provoked  the  tions,   is  like  the  boundless  satb- 

interfcrence  of  Newton,  who  could  faction  of  a  duld;  and  he  writes 

not,  it  appears,  give  up  his  supreme  to  Newton  about  it  with  a  certain 

spiritual  authority  over  his  whilom  deprecatdiy     explanatory     fulness, 

penitent      It    was    thought    that  as   if    to    disarm    comment      But 

Homer,  a  pagan,  was  "greatly  be-  his    simple   wiles    are    unavailing; 

neath  the  attention "  of  a  Ohnstian  Some    weeks    after,     Newton     let 

poet,  and  not  a  becoming  occupation  loose   his    thunderbolt :    this    time 

for  him ;  and  also  that  tibe  society  of  it  was  addressed  to  Mrs. '  Unwin, 

his  carnal-minded   relations  would  and    it    seems    to    have    plunged 

do  him  harm.      Cowper,   however,  them     both    into     trosbleb      "The 

is  not  so  humble  but  that  he  takes  purport  of   it,"   Cowper  says,   "  is 

up  arms  for  himself  at  this  inter-  a  direct  accusation  et  me,  and  of 

f  ercnce,  though  in  a  very  gentle  way.  her  an  accusation  implied,  tliat  wc 

He  cannot  amuse  himscdf  now,  he  have  both  diverged  ^to  forbidden 

says,  as  he  once  could,  with  carpen-  paths^    and   led    a   life    unbecom- 

ters'  or  gardeners'  tools,   s^uimls  ing  tne  Gospel — tliBt  mKKf  of  my 

and  guinea-pigs.     A  man's  mmd  has  friends    in    London    %st%    grieved, 

been  restored  to  him,  and  it  must  be  and  the    simple   poopie    of    Olney 

occupied  accordingly.     Neither  has  astonished;  Wkt  JU|  Hettr  99  mwck 

he  any  connections  at  which  any  doubted  mf  vMoratitn^  to    Okris- 

who  love  him  or  wish  him  well  have  tian  prMUg^  as  now, — in  short. 
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that  I  conrerse  too  much  with  people  *^  resembling   his  poetry,                 _ 

of   the  world,  and  find  too  much  by  unaffected  elegance  and  the gracM 

pleasure  in  doing  so."    This  cruel  of  a  benerolent  spirit*'    With  Bach 

accusation  was  founded  on  the  fact  guests  coming  and  going  about  tfaeoi. 

that   Cowper    had   got   to   be   on  the  two  inruids  k^t  up,  nroppaa 

friendly  terms  with  the  Throckmor-  by  the  love  of  their  frienoa ;  mod 

tons — and  that  Lady  Hesketh  took  it  was  in  this  last  f^mmering  of 

him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  frequently  with  evening  light  that  Oowpcr  wrote  two 

her  in  her  carriage  when  she  drove  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  in  tlM 

out!    The  poet  condescends  to  go  language  —  his    own   most   perfeet 

over  all  this  ground  again  in  another  productions — ^poems,  erery  fine  of 

letter  to  his  spiritual  guide,  which  which  is  instinct  with  a  profound 

is  full  of  explanation  and  proof  that  and    chastened    feeling    to   wfaidi 

he  does  not  deserve  the   chastise^  it    would    be    dif9cult   to   find   a 

ment  bestowed  upon  him,  but  even  parallel.    These  are  the   lines  ad- 

now  he  does  not  assert  his  freedom  dressed  to  his  mother's  pictm^  and 

of  action,  or  do  more  than  defend  those  entitled  "  My  Mary."    Poetry 

his   ^*  consistency "  against  an  im-  has  never  produced  any  utteranoes 

pertinent  and  cruel  attack,  which  more  gently  deep  and  tma    Thef^ 

he  never  ventures  to  qualify  by  its  are  without  passion,  for  passion  does 

right  title.  not    belong    to   filial    love.      And 

The   house  at   Weston   did   not  there  is  not  a  phrase  in  tiiem,  not 

long   continue   cheerful.      Another  a  word,  which  jars  upon  the  most 

short  fit  of    insanity  assailed  him  susceptible  ear,  not  a  tinge  of  ez- 

ore  he  had  been  long  settled  there :  aggeration,  not  a  touch  that  is  ez- 

but  again    there  was  a  rally,  and  dcessive.      Thi9   was    the    love    he 

things  went  well.    He  received  two  knew.    Other  affections  had  sUm- 

or  three  periodical  visits  from  Lady  med  over  him,  calling  forth  here  and 

Hesketh,  which  kept  up  his  heart,  there  **a  swallow-fligfat  of   Mn^** 

and  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  This    one    love    akme   was  ^fy 

several  new  friends,  especially  t^o  possible    to    him,— the    lore^ea 

youths  whose  enthusiasm  was  sweet  reverential,  half  proteeting,  witfaoot 

to  him,  his  relation  John  Johnson,  fear,  or  doubt,  or  possibiSty  of  d^ 

and   Samuel    Rose.      Haylev,    too,  lusion    in  it,  whidi   a   son    bean 

his  (as    everybody   then    thought)  to  his  mother.    The  fact  that  bo 

brother  poet  and  future  biographer,  who    gave    forth    these    sopranae 

came  to  Weston ;    and,  what  was  utteranees  of   flUal  love  was  hfan- 

still  more  wond^ful,    Cowper   re-  self  old  when  he  did  it,  brings  into 

tinned  his  visit  with  his  insepar-  the  relationship   a   stninge   tender 

able  Mary,  now  falling  herself  mto  equally  which  is  marveUoiulT  toodi- 

tho    exhaustion    of    age,    and    en-  ing.    The    two   women   whosa   ho 

feebled   by    some    premonitory  at-  celebrates  are  above  hfaiL  yet   on 

tacks  of  paralysis.    This  was  the  his  level,  his  companions,  his  SBint% 

last   gleam   of    sunshine   that   re-  his  servants.    Gratitads  in  0ie  OM 

mained  to  him.    Nothing  could  be  case  visicmary,  in  the   otiisr  heer 

more    enthusiastic    than    Hayley's  real,  a  sense  of  dependenee^  a  ssnao 

description  of  the  pair  who  were  of   superiority,    muude  and  Usnd 

thus  tottering  on  the  last  v/Brge  of  as     poetry     never    Uonded    tiMdl 

happiness.     "Here   is   a   Muse  of  bef<ffe.    Any  true  lover  of  Oowper 

seventy  that  I  perfectly  idolise,"  he  who  was  asked  to  select  Us  poo^ 

says ;  and  he  describes  the  manners  best,  would  reply  with  one  of  " 

and    conversation    of    Cowper   as  two  poems.     They  are  the 
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sion  of    the  master-feeling  of    his  sign  of  feeling,  being  lost  in  the  stu- 
life.  por  of  his  own  gathering  malady. 
But  now  his  faithful  guardian,  his  He  sat  silent  with  wild  sad  eyes  in 
tenderest  friend,  was  no  longer  able  the  Norfol|^  parsonage,  to  which  he 
to  lend  her  supporting  arm  or  stand  had  been  taken,  and  had  novels  read 
by  him  in  his  trouble.     Love  gaye  to  him  the  livelong  day,  finding  in 
him  a  little  strength  to  repay  some  them    heaven    knows  what    pitiful 
of  his  obligations  to  her ;  but  when  solace  for  woes  that  were  never  to 
helplessness  fell  upon  Mary  Unsdn,  bo  cured  in  this  world.     Sometimes 
Cowper's  days  of  possible  comfort  the  moaning  of  the  sea  would  soothe 
had  come  to  an  end.     In  1786  they  him,  sometimes  he  would  rouse  up 
went  to  Weston.     It  was  in '94  that  to  make  a  mechanical  correction  of  his 
the  final   break-down  came.     Lady  Homer;  sometimes,  even,  he  would 
Hesketh  arrived  to  find  the  house-  write  a  cold  and  gloomy  letter  with- 
hold in   wild  disorder,  the  woman  out  beginning  or  end — for  one  of  his 
who  had  so  long  swayed  it  fallen  into  delusions  was  that  he  had  ceased  to 
dotage,   and    the    carefully-guarded  be  capable  of  affection  for  any  one — 
master  of   the    pleasant  home,   he  to  his  cousin.     All  ^at  tender  care 
whom  everybody  had  concurr^  in  and  affection  could  do  for  him  was 
watching  over  and  keeping  from  all  done.  His  kind  cousins  the  Johnsoivs 
harm,  acting  as  nurse  in  his  turn,  gave  themselves  and  their  home  up 
though  himself  hovering  on  the  verge  to  his  service,  and  no  doubt  hoped 
of  madness.     It  is  needless  to  follow  that  when  Mrs.  Unwinds  death  had  ^ 
to    its    end  the  sad  and  lingering  been  got  over,  new  life  might  come 
story.       When    the    circumsUinces  back.     But  the  only  life  that  re- 
wcrc  known,  his  cousin  and  all  his  mained  for  him  was  a  better  than 
friends    gathered  round  him,    each  this.     He  survived  his  faithful  corn- 
ready  to  help  and  serve.     Some  im-  panion  more  than  three  years,  but 
patient  bitter  words  fell  from  Lady  they  were  years  of  darkness,  with- 
Hesketh\<)  lips  in  regard  to  the  now  out  hope  or  consolation.      A  year 
helpless  and  burdensome  companion  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  '^  Castr 
from  whom  gratitude  and  decency  away,''  the  last  of  his  poems,  and 
alike  made  it  impossible  to  sever  the  perhaps  the  saddest   And  there  was 
poet ;  but  these  were,  no  doubt,  the  not  even  reserved  for  him  that  gleam 
mere  petulant  utterances  of  nief  in  of  light  at  the  last  which  so  often 
sight  of  so  sad  a  Ipectacle.     One  im-  eives  a  pathetic  gladness  t6  a  death!- 
becile,  babbling  and  laughing  in  her  bed.     He  went  down  unconsoled  into 
weakness,   the  other    sitting   '*  still  the  dark  valley.     The  last  words  he 
and  silent  as  death,"  speaking  to  no  said  were,  when  he  was  offered  a 
one,  asking  nothing,  dwelling  in  an  cordial,    **What    can    it   signify?" 
awful  visionary  world  of  his  own  What  did  it  matter?  one  hour  of 
diseased  And  morbid  fancies, — such  weakness  more  or  less,  a  pain  the 
were  the  terrible  charges  whom  Lady  greater.    By  that  time  ^e  gloom  had 
Hesketh  undertook  to  guard.    After  reached  its  blackest,  the  light  was 
awhile  a  younger  guardian  stepped  near.     What  did  it  signi^?    Who 
in  and  beguiled  the  poet  and  his  can  doubt  that  all  the  ceaseless  suffer^ 
helpless  mate  away  from  Weston,  ings  of  his  life,  all  his  miseries,  some 
hoping  as  people  always    hope    in  hours    thereafter,    had   become    as 
vain  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  dreams  to  him  in  the  great  and  new 
from  change  of  air.     But  no  benefit  revelation  which  awaited  \dm  at  the 
remained  in  this  world  for  Cowper.  gates  of  heaven  f 
When  his  Mary  died  he  made  no 
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Tiolence,  the  mean  rivalries  and  law-  maiden  bore  to  each  other  was  an 
lessness,  of  its  feudal  nobilitj.  They  clement  of  purity  and  gentleness 
produced  but  few  great  charactera^  in  a  household  credited  with  dark 
and  their  interminable  plots  and  political  intrigues.  In  the  after- 
counterplots  are  relieved  by  few  life,  which  was  so  doselj  mixed 
touches  of  genuine  heroism  or  public  widi  the  honrible  stonr  of  their  son's 
devotion.  At  times  the  course  of  the  career,  this  liffht  stiU  burned,  and 
national  history  is  little  else  than  it  brijf^ttened  the  last  scene  of  alL** 
a  succession  of  their  family  broils.  After  Lennot's  death  the  ciiief 
The  period  which  succeeded  the  interest  for  a  time  centres  round 
reign  of  Marv  was  one  of  the  most  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  and  -  the 
marked  of  these  periods  of  feudal  Secretary  Lethington.  It  was  a 
turbulence.  The  low  revenge  of  the  singular  fate  which  in  the  end 
Hamiltons  in  the  murder  of  Mur-  separated  these  two  men  from  their 
ra^  ;  the  return -vengeance  of  the  old  colleagues  on  the  side  of  the 
Kmg^s  party  in  the  execution  of  people  and  tiie  Refonnation,  and 
John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St  arrayed  them  in  the  interest  of 
Andrews,  captured  with  Dumbarton  the  Queen  and  the  French  par^. 
Castle  two  years  later  (1571),  and  against  which  the  former,  at  leasts 
ignominiously  hung  on  the  c<uumon  had  so  long  struggled.  Kirkcaldy 
gibbet  in  the  market-place  oi  Stir-  was  a  brilliant  and  noble  character, 
ling ;  the  murder  of  Lennox  in  the  **  humble,  gentle,  and  meek,  Uke  e 
same  year — ^present  a  picture  of  de-  '  lamb  in  the  house,  but  like  a  lion 
plorable  anarchy.  It  was  onlv  four  in  the  field."*  He  was  ampngtit 
years  since  Lennoxes  son  had  been  the  first  to  see  the  advantages  of 
miserably  killed  in  the  Kirk -of-  the  English  aUianoe,  and  one  of 
Field,  and  now  he  himself  was  a  the  few  laymen,  according  to  Mr. 
victim  to  the  lawlessness  of  a  coun-  Burton,  who  had  more  than  a  self- 
try  which  he  had  hotter  never  en-  interested  attachment  to  the  Be- 
tered.  There  seems  to  have  been  formed  Church.  .  His  beautlftil 
something  amiable  though  weak  in  courtesy  was  conspicuous  in  a  rode 
Lennoxes  character.  Mr.  Burton  has  age.  At  Carberry,  Ifary  selected  to 
evidently  a  tenderness  for  him ;  and  surrender  to  him  when  Bo^weD 
the  dying  words  of  the  wounded  retreated  to  Dunbar,  and  left  her 
man,  as  he  recalled  his  **  poor  wife  helpless  in  front  of  the  Confedsnte 
Meg,"  surprise  him  into  one  of  those  Lords.  From  that-  day  some  liaTO 
snatches  of  genuine  feeling  which  supposed  his  heart  to  have  been 
come  out  now  and  then  in  the  touched,  and  Mary  to  have  won  a 
course  of  his  narrative,  only  the  champion;  but  from  whatever  canae^ 
more  touching  that  they  are  so  rare,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Im 
and  evidently  so  sincere.  No  his-  had  begun  to  waver  in  Us  old  al- 
torian  ever  went  less  out  of  his  way  legiance  even  before  Murray's  fitaas 
to  foist  in  bits  of  sentiment  Len-  sination.  He  certainly  gave  Mia 
nox's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Aukus  Regent  ground  to  distrust  hun.  Aad 
and  Henry  YIIL^s  sister — the  widow  no  sooner  had  the  Hamiltons  aooam- 
of   James  IV.,   and   therefore   the  plished    their   murderous    pnrpoac^ 

Cdmother  of  Mary  as  well  as  of  and  the  oountiy  been  once  mora 

iley.    **Some  tmrty  years  ear-  reduced  to  anarchy  bv  the  reaioval 

lier,"  8^8  our  historian,  ^'  the  love  of  the  strong  hand  which  had  been 

which  Lennox  and   the   high-bom  laid  upon  its  elements  of  mismli^ 

*  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  858. 
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than  Kirkcaldy's  attitude  became  sisted  of  leaders  without  followers, 
unmistakable.  Appointed  Gover-  It  was  said  that  among  her  supportem 
nor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  in  room  of  there  were  eighteen  standing  in  pre^ 
the  *^  dubious  Balfour/'  he  disap-  cedenoe  as  nobles  of  tibe  ^ealm  higher 
pointed  all  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  than  the  highest  of  the  King's  party. 
and  declared  on  the  side  of  the  The  strength  of  the  King's  party  lay 
Queen.  His  manner  of  announcing  in  the  popular  feelhkg,  which  haa 
his  change  of  mind  was  '*  emphatic  taken  the  shape  of  aversicm  to  the 
and  picturesque.  Morton  was  by  Queen.  But  there  was  anoth^  and 
force  of  circumstances  the  leader  of  deeper-seated  fountain  of  national 
the  King's  party.  As  he  was  riding  feeling  in  hatred  of  Eneland.  The 
with  a  train  of  followers  along  the  politiod  conditions  of  the  time  en- 
fields  under  the  Castle  rdck,  a  gun  rolled  those  who  felt  this  passion 
was  fired,  and  a  ball  came  bound-  <as  supporters  of  Queen  Mary:  and 
ing  into  the  cavalcade.  This  was  thus,  as  it  has  appear^  to  some,  a 
Grange's  announcement  that  Morton  large  body  of  the  Scottish  people  had 
and  he  were  enemies."  suddenly  repented  of  thebr  disloyalty 

No  doubt  there  were  deeper  causes  and  returned  to  their  duty."  . 
at  work.  Maitland  had  been  re-  It  was  in  such  troubled  waters 
ceived  into  the  Castle  in  the  previ-  that  Maitland  delighted  to  angle, 
ous  year,  when  conveyed  as  a  criminid  He  had  nevef  oared  much  for  the 
to  Edinburgh  in  connection  with  Reformation,  at  least  on  ils  spiritual 
Darnley's  murder,  and  his  scheming  side.  Thero  is  reason  to  doubt 
brain  seemed  to  see  in  the  confusion  whether  he  oherished  any  positive 
following  Murray's  death  an  oppor-  belief  at  all.  It  was  whispered  that 
tunity  for  a  new  movement  Many  he  had  even  spoken  of  Ood  as  *^  ane 
things  looked  favourable  to  such  a  bogill  of  the  nursery."  Certainly 
movement — sympathy  with  Marjr's  he  possessed  no  reverence  for  the 
misfortunes ;  the  still  unextinguished  Reformers,  and  the  special  claims  to 
probability  of  her  succession  to  the  national  influence  wiiich  they  put 
throne  of  England ;  and,  above  all,  forward ;  and  in  tiie  <Ad  days  he 
a  new  burst  of  patriotic  feeling  aris-  had  often  enconntered  Knox  on  this 
ing  out  of  Elizabeth's  Fabian  and  and  kindred  subjects.  His  was  a  sub- 
dictatorial  policy.  She  had  sent  tile,  delicate,  .Maishiavellian  brain, 
English  forces  across  the  Border  pro-  witnout  equal  hi  Scotland;  but  he 
fessedly  in  search  of  the  Earl  of  lacked  any  higher  or  generous  prin- 
Northumberland  and  other  leaders  ciple  which  might  have  Kfted  him 
of  the  northern  rebellion ;  but  these  above  the  distractions  of  his  time, 
forces  bad  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  and  given  his  schemes  of  policy 
the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Forth  soun£iess  and  grandeur  as  well  as 
and  the  Clyde.  This  outrage  stirred  cleverness  and  daring.  He  never 
intensely  the  national  pride  and  bit-  more  miscalculAted  than  now,  when 
temcss  against  the  **auld  enemy."  the  great  kite  of  his  fife— to  unite 
"•  There  were  men,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  the  two  crowns  under  one  moniunch 
^*  still  able  to  carry  a  pike,  who  had  — seemed  to  him  onoe  more  pos- 
f ought  in  the  last  war  of  extermina-  sible,  and.  be  had  bent  the  wave 
lion  with  the  invader.  Men  yet  in  and  gallant  ]^irlceal€^f  to  his  pur- 
the  prime  of  life  remembered  when  pose.  Neither  of  these  men  realised, 
the  Scots  bought  English  captives  in  fact,  how  mttth  the  Reformation 
from  the  French  for  the  sheer  satis-  had  done  far  Soottand,  A  new 
faction  of  putting  them  to  death,  power  had  iris^  which  was  not  to 
Hitherto  the  Queen's  party  had  con-  be  manipulated  by  the  most  ingeni- 
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0U8  intrigue— which  was  to  proye  cause.  Now  both  were,  so  far  as 
stronger  tiian  the  old  factious  feudal  the  body  weut^  decrepit,  exhausted 
spirit,  and  make  itself  felt  above  all  men,  lin^ring  on  the  edge  of  the 
the  plotting  of  the  gpreat  families  graye.  Knox  had  but  a  year  be* 
whose  struggles  had  so  long  rent  *fore  been  prostrated  by  a  fit  of  apo- 
the  country.  i  plexy ;  and  the  oth«r  was  stricken 
Knox  was  the  representatiye  of  with  paralysis  so  deplorabhr,  that 
this  power,  and  Morton  for  the  even  if  we  make  lai^  dmustiaiM 
time  its  political  leader.  The  Re-  from  contemporary  accounts  of  his 
former's  days  were  drawing  to  a  state^  his  retention  of  his  yivaeious 
close,  but  bus  spirit  was  still  hi|;h;  wit  in  so  frail  a  tenement  of  clay 
and,  mourning  as  he  did  over  Ku'k<  must  be  ranked  among  msrrela  in 
caldy's  defection,  he  never  wavered  physiology."  They  cUwed  their  dis- 
in  his-  conviction  as  to  the f madness^  cussion  with  some  sharp  feocuig  as 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  to  the  comparative  advantages  ox  tfas 
engaged.  After  various  altercations  English  and  the  French  alliance 
with  the  holder  of  the  Castle,  it  was  and  parted  never  to  meet  agun. 
judged  expedient  that  he  should  Knox  retired  for  a  time  to  St  An- 
seek  safety  out  of  Edinburgh  for  a  drows.  Morton  fortified  Leith,  and 
time;  but  before  his  departure  he  tibe  siege  of  Edinburgh  began.  A 
held  a  solemn  conference  with  both  civil  war,  one  of  the  bittevest  on 
Maidand  and  his  old  friend.  The  record,  raged  from  the  b^ginniqg  of 
oonferenoe,  as  might  have  been  ex-  October  1571  to  the  midsummer  flf 
pected,  led  to  nothing,  ^^and  tibe  the  following  year,  when  a  oessaitioa 
discussion  ended  in  a  contest  of  of  hostilities  took  place.  Kncn's 
wits  between  Lethington  and  Knox  congregation  longed  to  hear  hit 
in  the  old  way^"  *^  There  is  voice  once  more,  and  he  retomed, 
something  deeply  interesting,"  says  after  more  than  a  year's  absenca,  to 
Mr.  Burton,  *^  in  the  glimpse  afforded  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  Ampu^ 
to  us  of  IJie  scene  in  which  these  1572.  Any  strength  that  tha 
two  men  stand  face  to  face  for  the  Queen's  party  hdA.  .ponessed  was 
last  time.  On  former  occasions,  if  then  effectually  broken ;  but  Giuupe 
there  was  a  little  dialectic  skirmish-  and  Lethington  still  held  the  Oa^Gk 
ing  between  them,  yot  they  were  in  The  heart  of  the-  dyiiw  Bafonniir 
substance  fighting  together  through  yearned  towards  his  ^end  Kidc- 
common  dangers  for  an  honest  caldy  as  he  saw  the  hopelsasnssa  cf 
cause.  To  both  the  danger  had  his  position,  and  could  not  help  fdva- 
deepened ;  but  it  was  not  Uie  dan-  casting  his  doom.  fVom  his  daatfa- 
^  of  a  common  fate.  To  the  one  bed  he  sent  him  a  last  mtwni^p 
it  was  the  question  whether  the  *^  Go  to  the  Castle^*'  he  said^  **  lud 
cause  he  had  in  constancy  main-  tell  him  'J<^  Knox  remains  flia 
tained  was  strong  enough  to  protect  same  man  now  when  he  ii  about  to 
him;  to  the  other  it  was  the  fear  die  that  ever  he  knew  bia  whMi 
that  in  his  desertion  he  had  made  a  able  in  body,  and  wills  him  to  eon- 
grand  mistake,  and  all  his  subtle  sider  what  ne  was,  and  tfao  tafaftp 
devioes  had  gone  to  the  creation  of  in  which  he  now  stand%  whieh  ia  a 
an  engine  destined  to  crush  hiuL  great  part  of  his  trouluci  lleitlisr 
The  two  might  almost  be  said  to  be  Sie  craggy  rode  in~  whibh  ha 


in  the  balance,  where  the  safety  of  ably  oonfldes,  nor  the  csmsl  am- 

the  one  was  tae  destruction  "^of  the  dence  of  that  man  pjaithnd]  wfioai 

other.    Both  had  given  the  days  of  he  esteems  a  demi-god,  nor  tfaa  ns- 

their  vigorous  life  to  that  common  sistance  of  starangers,  shall  priienra 
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him  ;  but  he  shall  be  disgracefiilly  growing  up  in  quiet  seclusion  under 
dragged  from  his  nest  to  punish-  ^e  guardianship  of  Sir  Alexander 
ment,  and  hung  on  a  gallows  before  Erskme,  the  late  Regent  Mar's  bro- 
ths face  of  the  sun,  unless  he  speedilj  ther,  and  the  tutorud  oare  of  tiie 
amend  his  life  and  flee  to  the  mercy  famous  Qeorge  Buchanan.  There 
of  God.'  That  man's  soul,"  he  said,  were  three  others  who  shared  tiiie 
^^  is  dear  to  me ;  and  I  would  not  office  of  tutor  with  Buchanan,  but 
have  it  perish  if  I  could  sate  it"  in  the  lustre  of  his  name  the  rest 
Knox's  prophecy  was  femember^  are  forgotten.  Sir  James  Melrille's 
eight  months  later,  when  the  Oastle  Memoirs  have  bequeathed  a  pleasant 
at  last  yielded  to  assault,  and  Grange  picture  of  the  royal  pupil  and  his 
and  Lethington  met  thdr  ineyitable  teacher,  who  held  the  King^.we  are 
fate.  The  former,  notwithstanding  told,  '^1n  great  awe."  ^^Mr.  Petdr 
a  somewhat  pitiful  appeal  to  Eliza-  Young"  (one  of  Buchanan's  col- 
beth,  was  hanged  at  the  market-  leagues)  '^  was  more  gentle,  and  was 
cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  8d  of  loath  to  offend  the  King  i^t  any 
August  1573.  Lethington  was  time,  <»rrying  himself  warily  as  a 
found  dead  after  the  surrender:  it  man  who  had  a  mitid  to  his  own 
was  supposed  that  he  had  pcHSoned  weal  by  keeping  of  his  Majesty's 
himself,  or,  as  Sir  James  Melville  favour.  But  Mr.  George  was  a  stoic 
says,  that  **he  took  a  drink,  and  philosopher  who  lodged  not  far 
died  as  the  old  Romans  were  wont  before  the  hand;  a  man  of  .notable 
to  do."  endowments  for  his    learning   and 

Following  the  surrender  of  Edin-  knowledge  of  Latin  poesy ;  much 
burgh  OasUe,  the  country  enjoyied  honoured  in  other  countries;  pleas- 
peace  for  a  time^  Morton,  as  Re-  ant  in  conversation;  rehearsing  at 
gent,  did  not  possess  the  character  all  occasions  moralities  short  and 
or  prestige  of  Murray ;  he  was  much  instructive,  whereof  he  had  abun- 
less  liked  by  the  clergy,  and  gave  them  dance,  inventing  when  he  wanted. 
continued  cause  for  disquiet ;  but  he  ffe  tooi  aho  of  good  religion  for  a 
was  courageous,  powerful,  and  tena-  |?m«"— 7(whatever  this  may  mean), 
cious  of  purpose;  and  so  for  five  According  to  all  stories,  Buchanan 
years  ^^  the  land  was  ruled  with  such  did  not  spare  the  rod  even  in  its 
a  steady  firmness  as  it  had  scarcelv  most  ignominious  inflictions  on  the 
felt  since  the  best  days  of  James  Y."  person  of  the  Lord's  anointed ;  And 
The  nation  in  consequence  pros-  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  bitterness 
pered.  Elizabeth  desisted  from  in-  with  which  James  afterwards  spoke 
tcrf  erence  in  its  internal  affiurs ;  in  his  fiaatXixov  Auffov  of  Buchanan's 
Mary,  in  her  English  prison,  was  opinions  may  have  been  in  some 
beginning  to  be  forgotten ;  and  degree  diie  to  the  remembrance  of 
even  the  dreadful  days  ci  Bartho-  wlmt  Mr.  Burton  calls  the  **  dorsal 
lomew,  the  news  of  which  had  given  discipline"  which  he  underwent 
such  an  impetus  to  the  Reformed  at  the  hands  of  the  great  scholar. 
party,  were  dying,  if  not  out  of  me-  With  all  his  stoic  severity  he  tttr- 
mory,  yet  out  of  the  waking  con-  tainly  failed  to  imbue  James  with 
sciousness  of  the  alarmed  Protestants,  any  conception  of  his  own  ideas  of 
But  all  this  proved  but  a  temporary  political  justice  and  fair  govemmmt, 
lull.  The  slumbering  jealousies  and  as  eloquently  depicted  in  his  re- 
rude  violence  of  the  Scottish  nobles  markable  work  *  De  Jure  Regni 
were  destined  to  be  soon  stirred  into  apud  Scotos,'  which  was  dedicated 
as  lively  an  activity  as  ever.  to  the  King.     So  &r,  like  many  a 

In  the  mean  time  Mary's  son  was  good  tutor  before  and  after  him,  he 
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failed  in  his  task,  but  to  a  certain  June,  beheaded.  We  confess  to  a 
extent  he  succeeded.  He  made  his  sincere  regret  for  Morton's  fate. 
pupil  a  ready  scholar,  with  abundant  Harsh  as  had  been  his  own  exercise 
Latin  always  at  his  command.  It  of  power,  and  uninteresting  as  his 
is  not  right,  according  to  Mr.  Burton,  character  is  in  some  respects^  he  had 
to  call  James  a  mere  pedant.  He  been  of  real  service  to  Scotland  in 
was  really  a  scholar — **  a  ripe  and  quelling  its  disturbances,  if  nothing 
good  one;"  and  the  authority  of  dse.  '  He  had  followed  up  the 
Dr.  Parr,  "  the  man  who  in  later  strong,  and,  on  the  whde^  the  lost 
times  has  had  the  greatest  name  for  policy  of  Murray,  and  deserred  bet- 
pure  scholarship,*'  is  quoted  in  tes-  ter  of  his  country  than  to  be  put 
timony  of  the  extent  of  his  learning  to  death  as  a  muefactor.  Mnrraj, 
and  acquirements.  Lennox,  Morton — all  within  twetro 
Morton's  vigorous  rule  began  to  years — had  come  to  a  violent  end. 
fail  as  King  James  grew  into  boy-  Of  the  succession  of  Regsnts,  Mar 
hood.  The  retention  of  the  royal  alone  had  died  in  his  oed.  No 
person  became,  as  in  former  times,  a  wonder  that  the  English  ambassa-  * 
source  of  constant  intrigue  and  con-  dor,*  somewhat  in  apprehenidona  of 
flict  The  royal  will,  moreover,  his  own  life,  should  write  to  Wal- 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  encour-  singham :    *^  Your  honour  knoweth 


agement  of  favourites.     Two  men,  what  a  barbarous    nati<m   this    is. 

both  oi^  the  name  of  Stewart,  rapidly  .     .     .     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  kill 

rose  to  favour  and  power.    The  first,  one  out  of  a  window  or  door,  and 

E8m6  Stewart,  Lord  of  Aubigne  in  no  man  able  to  discover  who  did  it 

France,  was  a  son  of  a  brother  of  Even  their  regents  and  kings  have  < 

old  Lennox,   the   father  of   Henry  been  subject  to  their  violence.** 

Darnley.    For  him  the  earldom  of  At   Morton's   death    James    was 

Lennox  was  converted  into  a  duke-  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  and  little 

dom,  and  he  is  henceforth  known  qualified  to  assume  the  rems  ef  gov- 

under  this  title.    The  second  was  a  emment     There  was  an  abm  in 

son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  there-  England  as  well  as  Scotland  as  to 

fore  brother  of  John  Knox's  widow,  the  influence  of  Lennox.    lUflabeth 

He  soon  became  Earl  of  Arran,  and  sent  not  only  Bowes  but  Randolph 

is  henceforth  known  as  such.     As  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  state 

Mr.  Burton  truly  says,  **  The  rapid  of  affiiirs.    But  the  Scottish  nobles 

fluctuation  of  titles  at  this  period  is  took  matters  into  thdr  own  hands 

apt  to  perplex  the  reader,  unless  he  after  their   usual  fashion.      Thcgr 

is  careful  to  keep  the  individuality  of  possessed  themselves,  by  the  Bald  A 

their  owners  in  remembrance.     We  Ruthven,  of  the  person  of  tiie  Kiag^ 

have  had  two  conspicuous  Lennoxes ;  and  drove  Lennox  from  the  country. 

here  is  another  Arran,  and  presently  For  ten  months  the  ^^Rothveo  lords** 

there  will  come  another  BothwelL''  held   possession  of   the  Kins  and 

James  resigned  himself  to  the  in-  supremacy  in  the  nation,  when  a 

fluence  of  these  favourites ;  and  to  counter-revolution  swept  them  awaj. 

their  intrigues  was  due  the  final  fall  Of    this    counter-revcuution    Airan 

of  Morton,  whose  power  had  been  was  the  moving  spirit;  and  JameSi 

for  some  time  tottering.     He  was  having  passed   under   Us    oontrol, 

accused  before  the  King  and  Council  took  venseance  aninst  those  wlie 

of   having   been   accessory   to  the  had  roiu^hly  hancUed  his  anoinled 

murder  of  Damley,  seized  and  im-  person,  by  expatriating  tbenn,  and 

prisoned,  and  at  last  on  the  2d  of  conflscating  their  estates.    A  litfle 

•  Wotton. 
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whilo  afterwards,  and  the  '^  banished  kind  that  gains  recruits.  No  doubt, 
lords/'  by  the  help  of  England,  had  of  her  old,  faithful,  and  assured  par- 
tbeir  turn,  and  Arran  fled  "  with  a  tisans,  many  there  were  to  whom 
follower  or  two "  towards  the  High-  her  death  was  an  event  full  of  bit- 
lands.  This  secondary  period  of  terness  and  grief ;  but  for  the  bulk 
revolution  may  bo  said  to  close  with  of  the  nation  to  demand  that  she 
tlie  formation  of  the  league  with  should  be  succoured,  or,  when  that 
Enrijland,  which  received  the  ratiti-  had  become  impossible,  avenged, 
cation  of  the  Estates  in  1685.  Such  would  have  been  to  quarrel  with 
a  compact  was  the  natural  tormina-  Elizabeth  for  doing  in  her  own  quar- 
tion  of  the  turn  which  Scotch  poli-  rel  what  they  would  have  done  in 
tics  had  taken  since  the  Reforma-  theirs  had  the  opportunity  fallen  to 
tion,  and  the  growing  influence  of  them.'* 

England  in  directing  them.  Still,  When,  eighteen  months  after  Queen 
however,  the  ancient  alliance  with  Mary's  execution,  the  Spanish  Ar- 
France  remained  not  only  fresh  in  mada  entered  the  Channel,  there 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  but  a  source  was  far  more  excitement  in  Scot- 
of  proud  recollection ;  and  security  land.  "  The  Presbyterian  clergy 
was  taken,  in  contracting  the  new  were  in  a  state  of  intense  activ- 
alliancc,  that  the  old  should  not  be  ity,  holding  numerous  meetings  and 
forgotten.  The  league  with  Eng-  passing  resolutions.  The  Band  or 
land  was  to  *'bo  without  infringing  Covenant  of  1581  was  renewed,  and 
or  prejudice  in  any  sort  to  any  for-  signed  all  over  the  land,  receiving 
mcr  league  or  alliance  betwixt  this  in  many  instances  the  names  o(f  un- 
real ra  and  any  other  auld  friends  willing  subscribers.  A  survey  or 
and  confederates  thereof,  except  only  census  was  taken  of  the  amount  of 
in  matters  of  religion,  whereanent  Popery  still  in  Scotland ;  it  brought 
we  do  fully  consent  the  league  be  out  alarming  results  in  the  north- 
defensive  and  offensive."  *  eastern  district  under  the  influence 
During  the  next  three  years  the  of  the  Gordons.  A  general  fast  was 
historical  narrative  findi  all  its  in-  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
torest  beyond  Scotland  in  the  great  the  suflbrings  and  dangers  of  the 
events  of  Mary's  trial  and  execution,  land  from  the  following  causes : 
and  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  '  The  universal  conspiracies  of  tho 
Mr.  Burton  wisely  veils  the  last  sad  enemies  of  the  truth  against  Christ's 
scene  of  the  tragedy  at  Fotheringhay,  Kirk,  to  put  in  execution  the  bloody 
which  must  ever  excite  deep  feeUng.  determination  of  tho  Council  of  Trent ; 
The  event  itself  belongs  to  Engli^  2.  The  flocking  home  of  Jesuits  and 
rather  than  Scottish  history,  and  had  Papists  to  subvert  the  Kirk  within 
less  influence  upon  Scotland  than  this  country ;  3.  The  defection  of  » 
has  been  generally  supposed.  There  great  number  from  the  truth  ;  4.  Th© 
is  no  evidence  of  the  often-repeated  conspiracies  intended  against  the 
assertion  that  a  re-action  had  taken  same  by  great  men,  entertainers  of 
place  there  in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart,  Jesuits  and  Papists ;  5.  The  cold- 
and  that  the  news  of  her  death  ness  of  professors ;  6.  The  wreck  of 
awakened  a  desire  of  vengeance  the  patrimony  of  the  Kirk,  abun- 
against  England.  According  to  Mr.  dance  of  bloodshed,  adulteries,  in- 
Burton,  *'  Her  partisans,  a  feeble  cest,  and  all  kinds  of  iniquity.* " 
minority,  had  been  dropping  into  the  There    was     a     natural    fear    that 

grave,  and  their  cause  was  not  of  a  some    of    the    dreaded  fleet   might 

— • ■  >   '            "                   '              «■ 

*  Act  Pari.,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 
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find    their    way    to    the    Scottish  setting  out  to  join  her  hushand,  had 
coast,  and  land  troops,  to  which  no  been   obliged  ,hj  stress  of  weather 
efiectivc  resistance  could  be  made,  to  take  refuge  in  a  Norwegian  pOTt. 
As  it  turned  out^  a  vessel,  not  of  the  He  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
great  fleet  itself,  but  containing  some  overtook  his  bride  at  Upsala  on  the 
of  its  crew  who  iiad  been  wrecked  19th  of  November,!  wnen  we  are 
among  the  Orkney  Islands,  was  cast  told  that   "  his  majesty  minded  to 
on  the  Fife    coast  at  Anstruthcr;  cive  the  Queen    a    kiss,   after  the 
but  as  James  Melville,   then  min-  Scots  fashion,  at  meeting,  whilk  she 
ister  of  this  ancient  burgh,  signifi-  refused,  as  not  being  the  form  of 
cailtly  says  in  his  diarv,  they  came  her    country.     After  a  few  words 
not  "  to  give  mercy,  but  to  ask."  privily  spoken  betwixt  his  majesty 
Melville's  account  of  the  reception  and  her,  there  passed  familiarity  and 
of  the  Spaniards  is  very  quaint  and  kisses."   This  was  the  single  roman^ 
interesting,  and  has  been  more  or  of  James's  life,  and  deserves  all  tiie 
less  utilised  by  all  historians  of  the  prominence  which  its  gallant  eccen- 
event     He  describes  the  captain  as  tricity  claims  for  it. 
**  a  very  reverend  man,  of  big  stature,        It  is  imncccssary  for  us  to  trace 
and  grave  and   stout  countenance,  in    detail    the    remaining    political 
grey-bearded,  and  very  humble-like,  incidents  of  James's  reign  in  Soot- 
after  meikle  and  very  low  courtesy,  land.    From  about  this  time,  in  fact, 
bowing  down  with  his  face  near  the  political    interest  may  be    said    to 
ground,  and  touching  my  shoo  with  merge  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
his  hand."     He  made  known  his  sad  country.     Notwithstanding'  the    in- 
plight,  and  was  with  his  crew  hos-  tense  force  and  influence  of  the  Re- 
pitably  entertained.     As  yet  he  knew  formation  in  1560,  the  question  of 
nothing  of  the  general  calamity  which  the  Church  had  not  been  hitherto 
had  befallen  the  Armada;  but  one  all -engrossing.     Not  a  little  of  the 
day  Melville  brought  him   a  news-  old    feudal    activity  had  remained, 
sheet  from  St  Andrews,  "with  the  crossed  and  modined  by  powerful 
names  of  the  principal  men,  and  how  currents  of  religious  enthusiasm,  yet 
they  were  used  in  Ireland  and  our  still    surviving    in    its     distinctive 
Highlands,  in  Wales  and  other  parts  features.     But    onwards    from    the 
of  England ;   the  whilk  when  [  re-  establishment  of  Presbytcnr  in  1602, 
corded  to  Jan  Gomez  (the  captain)  Scottish  history  for  a  hunilred  years 
by  particular  and  special  names,  oh,  becomes   almost  entirely  eedesias- 
then  he  cried  out  for  grief,  burstcd,  tical.     The  influence  of  the  noliil- 
and  grat"  ity  is  inextricably  mingled  up  with 
In  1587  James  attained  his  ma-  that  of  the  Kirk,  which  takes   tiie 
jority,  and  his  thoughts  began  to  lead,   and   give  the   colour    of    fta 
turn   to    marriage.     He  entertained  own  thought  and  character  to   tile 
the  matter  very  gravely,  and  even  national  life.     It  is  a  great  merit  of 
made  it  a  subject  of  '*  advising  and  Mr.  Burin's  History,  as  we  have 
praying   with    God    the    space    of  already  stated,  that  he  has  so  dear- 
fifteen  days,"  after  which  ho  inform-  ly  apprchcndcMi  this,  and  taken  -tiie 
ed  his  Council  that  *^  he  was  resolved  most   earnest    pains  to  understand 
to  marry  in  Denmark.'?  *    He  not  the  real  spirit  of  the  rdigioos  oon- 
only  made  this  resolution,  but  he  flicts  which  henceforth  moved  Scot- 
carried  it  out,  by  sailing  himself  in  land,  and  the  stem  entikusiasm  bred 
search  of  the  Danish  princess,  who,  of  which  in  the  next  century  not 
after  being  married  by  proxy,  and  only  dominated  it,  but  was  destined 

*  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs.  f  1589. 
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for  a  time  to  exercise  such  a  decisive  serve  her ;  and  for  the  more  serious 
effect  upon  England.  We  must  business  of  a  sovereign  it  was  her  poll- 
glance  at  his  way  of  dealing  with  this  cy  iiot  to  seem  learned  above  the  usapro 
part  of  his  subject ;  but  before  pass-  of  her  sex,  but  jet  to  have  the  know- 
ing to  it,  it  is  due  to  him  to  give  in  ^^^p}'7  w^»?^^  ^^^  «1«^<1  ^^^^^'V^i^f' 
somedetlil  the  sketch  of  King  James  selt  at  liand  m  case  of  need.    All  the 

whirh   closes   the   narrative  of    his  ^orld   knows   what   a  bragging  pe- 

wiiicn  Closes  tne  nairanve  oi    ms  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^           ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^j 

Scottish  reign,  and  ushers  hun  upon  j^jg  learning  ever  on  his  tongue,  as  one 
the  scene  of  his  Enghsh  sovereignty,  ^j^oge  mind  had  been  fed  with  meats 
It  IS  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  too  strong  for  its  digestion.  So  it  was 
broad  humorous  sense  and  manly  in  tlie  use  of  duplicity.  Perhai>s  no 
feeling  with  which  Mr.  Burton  seizes  one  in  that  age  could  handle  it  with 
und  presents  character  throughout  such  easy  subtlety  as  Queen  Mary,  a«ld 
his  work.  The  lines  might  perhaps  that  because  she  kept  it  for  important 
be  more  finely  drawn,  and  the  whole  occasions,  and  even  then  concealed  it 
picture  more  skilfully  compacted;  ^°^er  that  genial  frankness  which 
but  faithfulness  and  veracity  of  out-  s^^med  to  be  not  a  mask  but  the  natu- 
hne,  with  the  expressiven:ess  of  a  '^]  face  of  her  hfo  The  son,  on  the 
,'  .jr  1  .  .*^i  4.  ^.  ^t|  Other  hand,  was  ever  playing  tricks, 
real  if  rough  insight  ar^  after  all,  ^  ^^  Exercising  iJimselfin  that 
better  m  an  historian  than  mere  chronic  system  of  mendacity  and  do- 
nnish of  art.  ception  which  he  chose  to  nourish  as 
"  Tlie  nature  of  the  man  [James]  is  kingcraft.  Even  in  the  evil  repute 
one  that  can  best  be  describtKi  after  the  that  haunted  both,  there  was  tlie  an-» 
Pliitarcliian  method,  by  contrast,  and  tithesis  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridicu- 
the  contrast  shall  be  in  this  case  with  Ions.  The  charges  against  the  mother 
his  mother.  Slio  has  been  renowned  were  of  those  great  appalling  crimes 
over  tlic  world  for  her  wondrous  beau-  which  frighten  mankind  ;  yet  they  had 
ty  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  world,  to  be  sought  out  under  a  covering  of 
in  the  things  it  dwells  on  and  cele-  calm  decorum  and  gentle  elegance, 
brates,  ])refer8  grace  to  deformity,  the  such  has  miglit  become  unsullied  vir- 
son's  ugliness  might  have  been  as  tue.  Her  son,  on  the  other  hand,  wal- 
wiclcly  renowned.  It  was  a  common  lowed  in  filth,  moral  and  physical. 
tradition  that  llizzio  was  uncomely  His  Court  was  the  crew  of  Momus, 
and  niishapen  ;  and  tlie  recollection  of  without  the  seductive  cup  of  Circe, 
this  gave  emphasis  to  the  taunt  that  that  was  employed  to  sink  better  na- 
lie  was  *  the  son  ot^  the  Senior  Davie  *  tures  to  the  level  of  its  degradation. 
— a  taunt  so  much  on  the  lips  of  that  To  whoever  approached  it,  the  eye  and 
numerous  body  in  Scotland  who  dis-  nostrils  told  of  the  abomination  before 
]ik(;d  their  King,  that  it  cannot  but  he  entered  ;  and  he  made  his  election 
sometimes  have  come  to  his  ear.  His  in  full  consciousness  of  what  it  was. 
niothcjr's  beauty  was  adorned  by  natu-  The  meanness  of  those  about  him,  his 
ral  dignity  ;  she  was  fully  endowed  loathsome  familiarities  with  them,  his 
with  the  ro|>ose  and  self-assurance  diseased  curiosity  about  the  things 
which  are  in  becoming  harmony  with  that  rightly- tempered  minds  only  ap- 
rank  and  power.  The  son,  on  the  other  proach  at  the  bidding  of  neoesaity  and 
liand,  seemod  ever  to  find  it  necessary  duty,  his  propensity  to  touch  and  stir 
to  r(?mind  the  world  by  word  or  deed  whatever  was  rank  and  offbnsfve,  af- 
that  he  was  every  inch  a  king ;  he  was  forded  to  his  malignant  enemies  the 
as  fussy  and  pompons  in  expanding  his  range  over  the  whole  scale  of  sensual 
rank  and  power  before  the  eyes  of  the  vices  as  their  annoory..  And  yet  there 
vulg-ar  as  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme  of  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  an 
Moliere.  Queen  Mary  had  learning  unfaithful  husbaiid,  and  that  his  only 
anil  accomplishments,  but  thoy  lay  personal  vice  was  in  the  bottle.  Yet, 
stored  aside  for  important  use.  As  she  although  his  indulgence  in  drinking 
drew  on  them  for  help  when  she  was  was,  like  the  other  offences  of  his  ha- 
th rowing  the  bondage  of  her  faseina  bits,  not  only  undraped  by  any  outward 
tions  over  any  victim,  i)edantic  display  cover  of  decorum,  but  in  a  manner  pro 
Avas  not  the  shape  in  which  thev  woyjd  fugely  thrust  on  the  gaze  of  all  men,  i 
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npi^cars  to  have  been  superficial  ratlier  in  his  old  age,  and  Buckingliam's  jov- 

than  deep;  he  se^^ms  to  liuvc  indulged  iai  suppers,  when  he  had  any  turn  to 

in  continuous  soaking,  alter  the  Ger-  do  with  him,  made  him  sometimes 

man  fashion,  rather  than,  after  the  overtaken,  which  he  would  the  venr 

manner  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  next  day  remember  and  repent  with 

hnvo  roHtTved    his  jwwers  for  deep  tears.    It  is  true  he  drank  very  often, 

drinking-bouts.    Scotland,  as  a  poorer  which  was  rather  out  of  a  cnstom  than 

und  ruder  country  than  £np:land,  was  any  deligfht ;  and  his  drinks  were  of 

naturally  more  tolerant  of  so  grotesque  that  kind  for  strenj^h,  as  frontense, 

a  iijjTnre.    His  oddities,  too,  had  grown  canary,  high-country  wine,  tent,  and 

up  among  the  Scots ;  and  as  they  were  strong  ale,  that  had  he  not  had  a  Yeiy 

to  some  extent  moulded  on  national  strong  brain  might  liave  daily  been 

cliaractcristicB,  they  were    naturally  overtaken,  although  he  seldom  drank 

not  so  obvious  and  offensive  to  his  own  at    any  time    above  four  spoonfulii, 

countrymen  as  to  the  ))eop1o  of  his  new  many  times  not  above  one  or  two.   .    . 

dominion.     Thus,  altliough  he   had  In  his  diet,  apparel,  and  jonrneys  be 

many  enemies amcmg  his  Scottibh  sub-  was  very  constant.     In  his  apparel  so 

jectH,  it  is  not  until  his  oddities  parsed  constant,  as  by  his  goodwill  he  would 

under' the  eye  of  the  English  wits  of  never  change  his  clothes  till  almost 

the  day  that  wo  find  them  described  worn  out  to  rags — ^his  fashion  never; 

with  sarcastic  picturesqucness.  Among  insomuch  as  one  bringing  to  him  a  lut 

the  many  sketches  of  these,  perhaps  of  a  Spanish  block,  he  cast  it  from  him. 

tlie  most  ])ovverful  is  the  following  swearing  ho  neither  loved  tliem  nor 

from  the  stinging  pen  of  Sir  Anthony  their  fashions.'  "* 
Weldon.     It  may  bo  doubted  if  there 

is  m  tho  Euglisli  langungc  a  more  xhe  foundations  of  the  Church 

thoroughly     finished    picture    of    a  ^f  Scothmd  were  Uid  as  it  were  in 

shambling  lout:— *  lie  was  of  a  mid-  .„.    ^„_      ^^   ^u^  .^^-^u^-.   -»*  *w^ 

die  stature,  more  coq^ulent  through  SPiK^J'  A      ,5  ik^^?*  ^  **** 

his  cloth.«  than  in  his  body,  yoi  fat  25th  of    August  1660  the  Roman 

enough  ;  his  clothes  ever  being  made  hierarchy  was  supreme jip  the  ejw- 

hirgo  and  easv.  the  doublets  quilted  ^n^  ^f  the  same  day  Camnistic  Pro- 

for  stiletto-proof;  his  brooches  in  great  testantism  was    established    hi    its 

plaits  and  full  stuffed.    Ho  was  nktur-  stead.      This  result,  however,   wu 

ally  of  a  timid  disposition,  which  was  tho  issue  of  a  scries  of  cventti  which 

the  greatest  reas<m  of  his  quilted  doul>-  had  been  advancing  for  some  years. 

lets.  His  eyes  largo,  ever  rolling  after  The  Reformed  party,  known  as  the 

any  stranger  came  in  his  presence,  in-  Congregation,   had    been  gradually 

asmuch  as  many  for  shamo  have  left  caining    ground:    and    when     the 

the  room   being  out  of  countenance.  Queen-Dowagcr,  Mary  of  Larraine. 

lis  M  was  very  thin  ;  his  tongue  ^^^   had  h^ii  the  oppositiOTlto 

t,»o  largo  for  his  mouth,  which  ever  ^^^         sickened  and  diSTat  Leitih 

made  hini  sneak  full  m  the  mouth,  and  "V     t^v  ^    t         ^  Jl    *'"'■*" 

made  him  drink  very  uncomely,  as  if  ^"  the  10th  <rf  June  of  the  same 

<-:iting  his  drink,  which  came  out  into  year—*  weaned  with   anxieties    — 

the  cup  on  each  side  of  his  mouth.  His  there  was  no  life  left  in  the  Ptipal 

skin  was  as  soft  as  taffeta  Farccnct,  cause,  and  the  whole  fahric  periahed 

which  felt  so  because  he  never  washed  at  a  stroke.     The  Estates  met  in 

hishand>: — only  rubbed  his  finger-ends  August;  a  Confession  of  Faith 


sli^'htly  with  tho  wet  end  of  a  napkin,  prepared  at  their  request  in  the  space 

His  legs  were  very  weak,  having  had,  of  four  days,  considered  hy  the  Lrnds 

as  was  thought,  ejjino  foul  play  in  Ids  of  the  Articles,  and  finally  approved 

youth,  or  rather  before  he  was  l)orn,  ^f  on  the  17th  as  *'hiJl8ome  and 

that  ho  was  not  able  to  stand  at  se^7.n  ^^^^^  doctrine,  grounded  upon  the 

y  e.irs  of  age-that  weakness  made  hun  infaUible  truth  of  God's  Woi5/'    Of 

ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoulders.  ""»"•*""    .    ^  \2r  al 

His  walk  was  ever  circular,  his  fingers  ?"  present  there  were  only  three 

ever  in  that  walk  fiddling  about"  his  temporal  lords— Atiioll,  SomerriUe, 

c«xli)iece.    IIo  was  very  tenii)erate  in  ^^^  Borthwick — who  ezpressM  ai^ 

his  exercises  nnd  in  his  diet,  and  not  dissent      "They    would    heUere/* 

intemi)erate  in  his  drinking:  however,  thoy  said,  "as  tncir  forefathers  had 

*  Vol.  vi^p.  159-ie3.  " 
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believed."  *^  The  Bischopis  spak  na-  sesses."*  The  *  Book  of  Discipline ' 
thing."  On  the  25th  the  Papal  had  assumed  .  the  necessity  of 
system  was  formally  overthrown,  endowing  not  only  the  Protestant 
and  the  administration  of  the  mass  clergy,  but  the  scnools  and  univer- 
made  punishable,  in  the  last  resort,  sities — a  necessity  which  involved 
by  death.  the  restitution  of  at  least  a  portion 
But  while  the  old  Church  was  thus  of  the  Church's  property.  This  was 
destroyed  and  the  Reformed  doctrine  deemed  something  too  preposterous 
approved  and  legalised,  there  was  even  to  be  reasoned  about  by  those 
iis  yet,  properly  speaking,  no  new  who  had  laid  hands  on  that  property. 
Church  set  up  or  established.  The  To  do  the  Scottish  nobles  justice, 
Protestants  had  presented  to  Parlia-  they  made  no  hypocritical  pretences. 
mcnt  a  new  ecclesiastical  policy  and  Their  selfish  rapacity  stands  forth 
discipline,  as  well  as  a  new  creed,  undisguised.  They  would  keep 
They  desired  that  the  one  as  well  as  what  they  had  got  And  so  the 
the  other  should  become  the  law  of  scheme  was  indefinitely  postponed ; 
the  land.  But  the  *  First  Book  of  and  Knox's  wise  designs  for  the 
Discipline'  encountered  a  very  dif-  good  of  the  Church  and  of  educa- 
f erent  reception  from  the  '  Conf es-  tion  were  unhappily  frustrated. 
sion  of  Faith  and  Doctrine.'  The  Nor  was  any  progress  made  for 
Protestant  nobles  and  lairds  were  years  in  the  establishment  of  a  defi- 
ready  enough  to  denounce  Popery,  nite  Church  policy.  During  Mary's 
and  even  to  accept  the  Calvinistic  reign  the  Acts  legalising  the  Re- 
doctrine.  But  those  who  were  most  formed  doctrine  remained  without 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  royal  sanction ;  and  the  new  order 
destruction,  and  who  made  little  "of  things  held  its  ground,  not  so 
scruple  in  subscribing  "  propositions  much  by  legitimate  authority  as  by 
of  theological  metaphysics,"  were  by  the  strength  of  its  supporters.  In 
no  means  forward  to  assist  in  the  the  crisis  of  her  fate — the  spring  of 
erection  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  sys-  1567 — she  gave  her  ratification  to 
tern.  A  Confession  of  Faith  was  the  state  of  religion  which  she  found 
one  thing ;  a  policy  which  affected  in  Scotland  on  her  arrival  And  on 
not  only  their  faith  but  their  prac-  Murray's  acceptance  of  the  Regency, 
tice  was  quite  a  different  thing,  and  the  crowning  of  the  infant 
Accordingly,  the  *  First  Book  of  James  in  the  same  year,  the  royal 
Discipline'  never  became  law.  Some  assent  was  formally  extended  to  tho 
approved  of  it,  and  would  have  glad-  Reformation  in  a  remarkable  oath 
ly  seen  it  made  legal ;  but  Maifland  which  the  Earl  of  Morton  as  sponsor 
was  ready  with  a  sneer,  and  others  for  the  infant  took  in  his  name. 
stood  aloof,  and  even  denounced  the  From  this  time  only  can  the  Protes- 
l^roposals  which  it  contained  as  tant  religion  be  said  to  have  been 
'^devout  imaginations."  Knox  him-  fairly  established  in  Scotland,  while 
self  relates  this  in  his  characteristic  a  legally  -  recognised  Presbyterian 
style,  with  some  caustic  hits  at  the  Chiu-ch  was  still  in  the  distance. 
greed  of  the  nobles,  especially  Lord  The  Protestant  clergy  bad  hitherto 
Erskine,  "  the  chief  great  man  that  exercised  authority  rather  in  virtue 
had  professed  Jesus  Christ  and  re-  of  their  character  and  political  posi- 
f  used  to  subscribe  the  *  Book  of  Dis-  tion  than  as  functionaries  of  an  Es- 
cipline.'"  But  "no  wonder,"  he  adds,  tablished  Church.  But  hencefor- 
savagely  ;  "for,  besides  that  he  has  wards  they  extended  and  organised 
a  very  Jezebel  to  his  wife,  if  the  their  social  and  religious  as  well  as 
poor,  the  schools,  and  the  ministry  political  activity.  Witches  began 
of  the  Kirk  had  their  own,  his  reckin  to  be  Iboked  after;  a  censorsnip 
wauld  lose  two  parts  and  more  of  was  put  upon  the  press ;  and  offend- 
that  which  he   unjustly  now  pos-  ers  against  the  laws  of  morality  and 

*  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
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the  Church  were  exposed  to  prublic  the  guild  of  eldership,  and  that 
penance  ^^  bare-headed  and  bare-  guild  is  created  by  the  clergj. 
footed  in  linen  clothes,^*  as  a  con-  Every  one  who  sits  at  the  table  of 
dition  of  readmission  to  its  bosom,  the  *kirk-session — the  fundamental 
With  one  class  of  offenders,  however,  Presbyterian  courtr— Jias  been  or- 
all  the  power  of  the  Protestant  dained  to  the  eldership  by  a  dergy- 
spirituality  was  still  ineffectual,  man ;  and  whaterer  ho  may  turn 
Although  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  afterwards  to.  be,  he  must  have  on- 
autumn  of  1566,  had  authorised  the  tertained  princij^es  acceptable  to 
claims  of  the  ministers  to  the  "  Thirds  his  ordainer.  Those  so  ordainecL 
of  Benefices/'  and  the  Parliament  of  too,  have  subscribed  the  articles  of 
lo  67  had  acknowledged,  and  even  faith  and  discipline  peculiar  to  the 
proposed  to  take  means  to  enforce,  Church.  All  this  is  something  very 
their  rights,  they  continued  in  great  different  from  the  election  of  lay- 
part  defrauded  of  them.  Even  with  men  at  largo  to  sit  in  ecclesiastiod 
the  law  on  their  side,  the  clergy  pos-  courts,  as  the  constituencies  elect 
scsscd  no  practical  means  for  cany-  members  of  Parliament  or  of  a  cor- 
ing it  into  effect  For  any  zeal  m  poration.  As  of  other  institutiooa 
the  Reformed  cause  the  powerful  connected  with  the  Church,  the 
appropriators  of  the  ecclesiastical  features  of  this  may  be  traood  in 
funds  might  be  reckoned  on  (for  the  institutions  of  Uie  French 
where,  otherwise  would  have  been  Huguenots,  who  guarded  it  even 
their  interest  in  these  funds  ?) — but  more  strictly  than  the  Scots  from 
when  it  was  seriously  prbposed  "to  any  disturbing  element.** 
deliver  over  to  the  true  Church  Deprived  as  the  Church  was  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  idolaters/*  its  temporal  rights,  it  made  steady 
they  were  firm  as  fate.  And  this  progress  during  all  the  revolutioDs 
notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  which  filled  up  the  spAce  betwixt 
the  "  lay  interest  **  as  it  has  been  the  close  of  Morton*s  Regency  and 
called,  was  represented  in  the  Scot-  the  marriage  of  James.  There  were 
tish  Church.  From  the  beginning  still  complaints  that  the  **  preaching 
certain  persons  of  reputed  charac-  pastors "  were  left  without  adequate 
ter  and  position,  but  without  any  provision,  while  such' funds  as  fell  to 
clerical  function,  were  associated  the  Church  found  their  way  into 
with  the  clergy,  and  exercised  co-  the  hands  of  *^  dumb  dogs,'*  as  Hoc^ 
ordinate  powers  with  them  in  their  ton*s  titular  bishops,  known  deria* 
Assemblies.  This  appears  on  the  ively  as  "  Tulchans,**  *  were  caUed. 
face  of  it  a  highly  popular  and  But  amidst  poverty  and  turmral  the 
li])eral  feature  in  the  ecclesiastical  cause  of  Presbytery  upon  the  whole 
constitution  of  Scotland,  and  is  to  advanced,  and  its  form  of  worahm 
this  da}'  often  exhibited  in  this  and  government  became  more  8e£ 
light.  But  when  more  closely  tied.  Our  author  has  sketched  the 
looked  at,  the  liberal  character  of  ^^  organisation  of  ttie  Church  *' in  tile 
tlie  arrangement  disappears,  as  Mr.  opening  of  his  fifth  volume;  and 
Burton  points  out  in  one  of  those  although  the  chapter  contains  notift- 
Piissages  which  shows  his  higher  in-  ing  absolutely  new,  it  sets  the  aub- 
sl^fht  into  the  meaning  of  Church  ject,  at  least  in  some  of  its  feature!^ 
affairs  in  Scotland,  and  places  him  in  a  mere  interesting  light  than  it 
above  mere  ofBcial  or  Church  his-  has  ever  yet  been  presented  to  the 
torians.  ^^No  doubt,**  he  says,  general  reader.  He  explains. erety* 
**  ruling  elders  are  laymen  elected  whore  the  close  historical  connectioa 
by  laymen ;  but  all  who  are  elected  between  the  Scottish  Church  and 
in  the  higher  courts  must  belong  to  the  typo  of  ** Reformed,*'  OTf  as  he 

*^  **  Tiilclian,"  an  old  Scutch  word,  of  unknown  ori^n,  was  applied  to  a  etnl^ 
f 'd  oalfs  skin  set  before  a  recently-calved  cow,  in  order,  as  it  was  suppoeed, 

that  she  might  give  her  milk  more  freely. 
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calls  it,  "  Huguenot "  Protestantism,  "  ferial "  or  ordinary  week-day,  it  was 

from  which  it  sprang.     Its  worship  required  that  a  sufficient  numher  he 

was  in  the  main  liturgical,  just  like  present,and  *^  preaching  joined  there- 

that  of  the  Genevan  or  the  Protest-  to."    The  'Book  of  Common  Order ' 

ant  Church  of  France  at  the  present  maintained     its     ground     till     the 

day.     When  the  Lords  of  the  Con-  troublesome    times    when    Charles 

gregation  were  fifst  able  to  indulge  and    Laud    sought    to    enforce    a 

their   wishes  as  to  a  new .  mode  of  new    service-book    upon    Scotland, 

worship,  they  agreed  "  that  the  com-  It  may  be  too  much  to    say  that 

men  prayer  be  read  in  the  parish  its   use   was   invariable,    but   there 

churches   on  the  Sunday,  witii   the  can    be    no    doubt    whatever    that 

lessons  of  the  New  and  Old  Testa-  the    reading   of    prayers    was    not 

ment,  conform  to  the  order  of  the  only  authorised  but  generally  prac- 

'  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' "     There  tised    in    Scotland    till    nearly    the 

can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

*  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  was  the  when  an  extreme  party,  known  from 

English    Liturgy    of    £dward    YL  other  cause  as  the  Protesters,  began 

But  as  soon  as  the  Reformation  was  to  '^  discountenance  read  prayers," 

completed,  the  English  Liturgy  was  and  to  "  scimnerat  the  Lord's  Prayer 

superseded  by  the  adoption  of  *The  and  Belief."t 

Book  of  Common  Ordour,  called  Scottish  Protestantism  recalls  its 
the  Ordour  of  Geneva,'  commonly  French  origin  in  some  minor  matters 
known  as  John  Knox's  liiturgy —  of  interest  described  by  Mr.  Burton. 
the  curious  history  of  which  at  The  signifioant  symbol  of  the  bum- 
Frankfort  and  Geneva  is  known  ing  bush,  in  allusion  to  the  bush 
to  all  students  of  the  Reformation,  which  Moses  beheld  burning  but 
This  book  is  in  some  respects — ^the  unconsumed,  was  a  favourite  among 
Confession  of  Sins,  for  example,  with  the  early  Huguenots.  Farther  ho 
which  it  opens — a  literal  translation  says,  "  The  term  Moderator  was 
of  the  Huguenot  Prayer-Book,  and  peculiar  to  the  French  Protestant 
in  other  respects  closely  resembles  Churches,  as  applied  to  the  chair- 
it  One  particular  of  similarity,  man  or  president  selected  by  each 
which  later  practice  has  entirely  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  meeting, 
departed  from,  may  be  mentioned,  whether  great  or  smalL  The  term 
Not  only  were  Baptism  and  the  is  familiar  to  every  one  in  Scotland 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  administered  in  as  of  time-honoured  use  for  the  same 
public  before  the  congregation,  but  purpose.  |  Any  piece  of  business  oi 
marriage  evidently  was  also  esteemed  the  General  Assembly  and  the  other 
in  both  Churches  a  part  of  public  Presbyterian  courts  in  Scotiand  is 
worship.  In  the  Scots  form  of  opened  by  an  *  overture,'  the  direct 
marriage  it  is  directed  that  ''the  descendant  of  a  solemn  form  in 
parties  assemble  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Parliamenta  On  the 
the  sermon,"  and  marriages  as  well  as  occasion  of  the  administration  of  the 
baptisms  were  to  be  celebrated  only  sacrament,  there  is  to  this  day,  in 
on  Sundays  ;*  and  even  after  per-  each  of  our  Presbyterian  oommuni- 
mission  was  given   to  marry  on  a  ties,  an  address,  which  is  called  the 

*  Booke  of  tlie  Universal  Kirk,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

f  Bailie — quoted  in  the  Infroduction  to  the  *  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the 
Cliurcli  of  Scotland/  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Sprott,  B.A. — an  admirable 
volume,  deserving  the  attention  of  all  students  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history. 

J  A  Moderator  seems  to  have  been  first  formally  appointed  in  the  sixth 
(xeneral  Assembly,  25tli  December — "  for  avoiding  confusion  in  reasoning." — 
Booke  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  7. 
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*  Action  Sermon.*  The  name  stands  religious  enthusiast  Ho  had  been 
by  itself)  unconnected  with  anything  trained  in  the  Paris  schools ;  lived 
in'our  own  language  or  customs  that  with  Bcza  and  Joseph  Scaliger 
can  explain  it.  Its  origin  will  at  (Geneva;  and  to  something  of 
not  easily  occur  except  to  one  famil-  "  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Hu- 
iar  with  the  Huguenot  prayer-books,  guenots  he  added  the  stem  clas- 
in  which  he  will  find,  occupying  a  sical  republicanism  of  Buchanan." 
similar  position,  the  ^Action  des  He  was,  moreoyer,  a  man  of  ardent 
Graces  (de  Grace)'  or  thanksgiving.''  and  determined  spirit ;  and  no 
The  main  distinction  between  sooner  had  he  reached  Scotland, 
the  Scottish  and  French  Reformed  and  been  appointed  Principal  of 
Churches  in  their  first  formation  the  University  of  Glasgow,  than  his 
relates  to  a  point  which  the  sub-  influence  began  to  tell  decisively 
sequent  history  of  the  religious  upon  the  course  of  Church  afihirs. 
struggles  in  Scotland  would  hardly  He  was  in  the  main  the  author  of 
lead  us  to  expect.  The  Church  of  the  'Second  Book  of  Discipline,' 
the  Scottish  Reformation  preserved  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Pres- 
at  least  a  semblance  of  Episcopacy,  byterian  Church  of  Scotland.  From 
This  much  must  be  admitted  by  all  him  until  the  present  day  may 
parties  without  stirring  the  embers  be  traced  a  succession  of  ''High 
of  an  o!d  controversy.  The  office  Church"  Scottish  presbyters^  who 
of  superintendent  *  recognised  by  have  stamped  their  influence  upon 
the  *  First  Rook  of  Discipline,'  and  the  country,  and  given,  if  not  always 
the  frequent  appointmeht  by  the  the  predominating,  yet  the  most 
first  Assemblies  of  Commissioners  distinctive  character  to  its  ecdesi- 
and  visitors  *'to  preach  and  plant  astical  activity.  The  *  Second  Book 
kirks "  in  definite  districts,  proves  of  Discipline  is  the  charter  of  thia 
beyond  question  that  there  was  school.  It  contains  in  full  develop- 
nothiiig  obnoxious  to  the  first  Re-  mcnt  all  those  principles  of  eeclesias- 
fonncrs  in  the  essential  idea  of  tical  power,  **  different  and  distinct 
provincial  supervision  which  Epis-  from  what  is  called  the  civil  power,** 
copaoy  involves.  In  the  face  of  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  High 
the  Convention  at  Leith,*  where  Church  theories,  whether  Prelatical 
the  Church  was  represented  by  such  or  Presbyterian.  The  book  itsdlf 
men  as  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  John  is  a  singular  specimen  of  logical 
Craig,  Knox's  colleague  in  Edin-  completeness,  in  strict  harmonjr 
burgh,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  believe  with  the  principles  of  the  Huguenot 
that  oven  a  definite  Episcopal  gov-  discipline  adopted  at  the  first  nft- 
emnient  would  have  been  unac-  tional  synod  of  the  Reformed  Chun^ 
ceptablo  to  a  large  portion  of  the  held  at  Paris  in  1559.  It  shows 
Scottish  ministers.  No  doubt,  how-  in  a  high  degree  that  love  <rf  sjrs- 
ever,  tlicre  were  also  those,  and  tem  -  making  and  theoretical  con- 
Knox  among  the  number,  who  clusiveness — ^which  so  often  breaks 
were  strongly  opposed  to  it  And  down  in  practice — ^in  which  the 
the  Presbyterian  party  was  greatly  French  and  Scottish  intellects  re- 
strengthened  in  1574  by  the  arrival  semble  each  other.  The  *  Second 
of  Andrew  Melville,  the  best- known  Book  of  Discipline'  was  finany 
name,  after  that  of  Knox,  in  con-  adopted  •  by  the  Church  in  the 
nection  with  the  early  history  of  spring  of  1581,  and  entered  in  its 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Melville  Acts,  to  remain  tliere  ad  perpttua'm 
was  at  once  a  great  scholar  and  a  rei  niemoriam.     And  after  Tarions 

*  January  13,  1571. 
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changes,    and   even  a  reversion  in  although    short-lived,   gave    a    con- 

1584— -at    the    climax    of    Arran's  sistency    and    vigour,    and,    so    to 

power  —  to    a    distinct    Episcopal  speak,  a  national  consciousness,  to 

jurisdiction,  it  was  in  its  main  parts  Presbyterianism  which  it  never  af- 

incorporated    in    the    great    Parlia-  terwards    lost,    however    oppressed 

mentary     enactment    of    1692,    by  and  overborne.     It  gave  it,  in  short, 

which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  standing  in  the  country,  to  which 

•established,  and  its  government  in  it  always  looked  back  with  pride, 

assemblies,  general  and  provincial,  and    the    patriotic    recollection    of 

presbyteries  and  sessions,  formally  which  made  its  subsequent  triumphs 

ratified  and  approved.  practicable.     1638    becomes   intelli- 

From  this  epoch,   triumphant  as  gible  in  the  light  of  1592  ;  and  the 

it  was,  the  course  of  Scottish  Pres-  later  revolution  could  scarcely  have 

bytery  was   far  from   smooth.     All  been  the  national  movement  it  was 

its   sternest  struggles,  indeed,  were  without    the    preceding  legislation, 

still    awaiting    it.     But    henceforth  It  was  possible  to  get  rid  of  Andrew 

it   had    the    strength  of    deliberate  Melville,  and  leave  him  to  end  his 

law  on  its  side.     The  Act  of  1592,  days  in  lonely  yet  learned  seclusion 

in  form  at  least,  \vas  a  very  grave  at   Sedan  ;  but  the  spirit  which  he 

and   well-considered  piece  of  legis-  implanted,    and   the    principles    for 

lation,    as   it  remains   to   this    day  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  gained 

the  Map^na  Charta  of  the  Church  of  legal  sanction,  could   not  be  extin- 

Scotland,  and  the  fountain-head  of  guished ;  and  men  like  Calderwood, 

all  its  legislative  powers.     Yet,  ac-  and  Henderson,  and  Samuel  Ruther- 

cording  to   Mr.   Burton,  this  great  ford,  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of 

event  in  the  history  of  Presbytery  a    Presbyterianism  which  was   not 

is  not  very  intelligible  to  the  general  only  enthusiastic  in  its  convictions, 

reader.     It    stands,    he    says,    '*in  but     which    had    known     national 

an     isolated     shape,    without     suf-  existence    and    had    enjoyed     civil 

ficient    preparation,    in     a     contest  sanction.* 

gained  by  the  one  party  and  lost  It  is  curious  from  the  beginning 
by  the  other ;  while  it  is  equally  of  the  Reformation  to  contemplate 
without  result — the  progress  of  the  incessant  ecclesiastical  changes 
events  and  the  condition  of  the  of  Scotland.  Even  during  the  in- 
country  showing  no  signs  of  so  choate  period  now  reviewed  there 
radical  a  religious  revolution."  are  no  fewer  than  five  ecclesiastical 
This  is  true,  looking  at  the  ex-  transformations.  There  is,  first  of 
ternal  course  of  events,  but  hardly  all,  the  Reformation  itself,  accom- 
so  if  we  look  deeper.  The  legis-  plished  at  a  stroke,  but  in  a  state  of 
lative  triumph  of  Presbytery  was  fusion  for  seven  years  (1560-67): 
but  of  short  duration,  and  the  series  then  there  is  Morton's  degraded 
of  revolutions,  in  which  now  the  ".Tulchan"  Episcopacy;  then  Mel- 
Court  party  and  now  the  Presby-  villian  Presbyterianism,  which  had 
tcrian  party  have  the  best  of  it,  triumphed  in  the  church  as  early 
appear  very  much  the  same  after  as  1581 ;  then  a  reversion  to  Epis- 
as  before  1592;  but  with  all  copacy  under  the  influence  of  Arran 
this  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  1584 ;  and,  lastly,  Established 
in  the  subsequent  period.  The  tri-  Presbyterianism  in  1592.  This  last, 
uniph   of     Melville    and  his  party,  and,  as  it  might  have  been  supposed 

*  ^00  in  evideuco  the  famous  '  Protestation*  (in  the  preparation  of  which  Cal- 
derwood had  probably  the  chief  share)  f^iven  in  to  the  Parliament  of  1617, 
wlien  Kin^  James  revisited  his  native  country,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  ad- 
vanciiior  clianges  towards  a  more  doveloi)ed  Episcopal  and  ritual  form  of  wor- 
ship. 
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by  those  ignorant  of  tho  real  mo-  steps  by  which  he  proceeded  in  hie 
tives  at  work,  final  adjustment  of  design,  from  the  Conyention  at  Perth 
the  ecclesiastical  relations  of   Scot-  in  1597,  to  the  Assemblies  at  Dun- 
land,  only  continued  in  its  full  form  dee  and  Montrose  in  1598  and  1600,' 
and   efficacy   for   four  years.     But  from  whose  meetings  he  managed  to 
these  are  halcyon  years  to  the  Pres-  exclude  MdYilleii  on  the  ground  of 
byterian    historian,   to    which   ^^all  his  not  being  a  pastor  of  any  oon- 
true  Presbyterians  look  back  as  the  gregation ;  and  then  again,  after  his  * 
era  of  the  greatest  purity  which  the  succession  to  the    English  throne^ 
national    Church   ever  attained/'  *  from  the    Parliament  at    Perth  in 
It  is  sad  to  think  that,  according  to  1606,  which  restored  the  estate  of 
the  Church's  own    confession,  this  the  Bishops  as  it  was  before  1587, 
period  of  Presbyterian  lustre  was  by  to  the  Parliament  of  1617,  and  the 
no  means  equally  conspicuous  as  a  famous   Five   Articles  in  the  Perth 
period  of  religious  zeal  and  purity.  Assembly  of    the    following    year. 
The    Assembly  of    1596  prepared.  There  is  much  in  all  this  course  of 
with  a  view  to  reformation,  certain  royal  intrigue  which  must  be  con- 
statements    as    to  offences    in   the  demned  on  every  consideration  of 
ministry,   in    his    Majesty's  house,  sound  policy  and  patriotic  prineipleii 
and  eyen  all  the  estates  of  the  realm,  But  here,  as  everywhere  throughout 
in    which    the    general     ^^  coldness  this  strange  history,  it  must  be  ro- 
und decay  of  zeal,"  along  with  ^'  igno-  mcmbered  that  there  were  two  sides 
ranee  and  contempt"  of  the  divine  even  within  the  Church  itaeU.     It 
Word  and   Sacraments,  are  loudly  is  a  great  mistake  of  many  writers 
lamented.      One    must    indulgently  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  Scottish 
believe  that  the  picture  set  before  Presbytery  has  been  entirely  uni- 
us  in  these  statements  of  the  clergy  form,   and  ttiat  its  representatiTes 
is  overdrawn,  and  that  there  were  are  only  to  be  found  m  such  men 
but   few  to  whom   the  description  as  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Samuel 
could  apply  of  ^^  being  found  swear-  Rutherford.     Tho    truth  .  is,    that, 
crs    or    banners,   profaners  of  the  even  from  tho  beginning,  the  Scot- 
Sabbath-day,     drunkards,     fighters,  tish  Church  has  contained  a  line  of 
lyers,    detractors,"    &c      AVe    can  able  men  of  moderate  and  liberal 
more  credit  the  somewhat  amusing  tendency.      Among     Knox's     own 
picture    as    to    King   James's   own  contemporaries,     Erskine    of    Dun 
habits  of   ^^  hearing  of  speeches  in  and    John    Craig — ^both  of    whom 
time  of  sermon ;"  his  being  *^  blottid  may  fairly  rank  with  Knox  in  per- 
with  banning  and  swearing,  which  is  sonal  repute,  although  not  in  genius 
too  common  in  corteours  also ;"  and  — were  men  of  this  stamp.     So  in. 
further,    as    to    the    Queen's    not  the  succeeding  period  were  men  like 
*^  repairing  to  the  Word  and  Sacra-  Adamson  of  St  Andrews,  and  Rol- 
nients,  night-walking  and  balling,"  lock,  the  first  Principal  of  fidinburig^ 
&c.  University,  a  man  of  distinguished 
Probably   King    James  was    not  learning    and    piety.t    The    IsttMr 
unaltccted  by  the  General  Assem-  presided  over  the  Dundee  Aasembljr 
bly's  proposals  to  reform    himself  in  1507,  which  may  be  said  to  hsTe 
and  his  Court  in  the  resolve  which  initiated  the  subversion  of  the  Prof- 
ile  made   from  about  this  time  to  byterian    govemmenL      Henderson 
subvert  the  Presbyterian  polity.     It  himself,  in  tho  very  crisis  of  Prea- 
is  unnecessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  byterian  ascendancy,  was  a  man  of 

*  Principal  Lee's  Lcctun;^  on  tho  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol,  U. 
p.  121.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  U.  p.  148. 
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statosman-like  moderation,  without  tered,  as  the  system  was  in  the  south 
any  of  the  extreme  views  of  some  of  and  west^  where  it  had  little  natural 
his  colleagues,  if  he  is  rightly  sup-  root>  with  leniency  and  good  sense, 
posed  to  be  the  author  of  the  ^  Gov-  it  does  not  seem  even  there  to  have 
crnment  and  Order  of  the  Church  met  with  any  active  opposition ; 
of  Scotland,'  published  in  1641.  In  while  in  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Fife 
later  times,  long  before  the  rise  of  it  acquired  a  strong  hold,  the  traces 
what  is  called  Moderatisniy  it  is.  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 
needless  to  point  to  such  men  as  But  the  policy  of  Charles  and 
Carstairs,  one  of  the  few  great  states-  Laud  was  destined  to  overturn  not 
men,  at  once  of  wide  and  patriotic  only  the  Episcopacy  which  his  father 
intelligence,  which  Scotland  ^lsls  pro-  had  laboured  to  establish,  but  many 
duced.  It  was  under  Carstairs's  in-  goodly  institutions  besides.  We 
spiration  and  guidance  that  Presby-  have  left  ourselves  no  room  at  all  to 
terianism  was  once  more  established  review  Mr.  Burton's  treatment  of  the 
at  the  Revolution,  when  its  founda-  great  Revolution  of  1638 ;  but  there 
lions,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  is  no  part  of  his  History  which  is 
expressly  laid  not  on  any  dogmatic  more  fair,  enlightened,  and  exhaust- 
thoory,  but  on  a  ground  of  practical  ive.  He  brings  out  more  clearly 
compromise.  So,  in  reference  to  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere  the 
the  chanj^es  introduced  by  James,  complex  series  of  influences — polit- 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  up  to  a  cer-  ical,  religious,  and,  not  least,  pecu- 
tain  point  they  received  the  approval  niary — which  contributed  to  give 
of  many  of  the  clergy  by  no  means  such  comparative  uni^y  and  energy 
the  least  pious  and  enlightened,  to  that  great  insurrection,  and  make 
Among  the  Commissioners  of  As-  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant" 
scmbly  of  1597,  and  subsequent  a  national  power,  not  only  in  Scot- 
years,  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  land,,  but  in  England.  For  Laud's 
commencement  of  the  new  system, '  Liturgy  was,  after  all,  only  the  ex- 
were  the  names  both  of  Rollock  and  citing  cause  of  a  long-slumbering 
of  James  Melville ;  and  Rollock  at  volcano ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
least,  probably  the  wisest  and  best  reflect,  that  Jenny  Geddes  and  her 
man  of  them  all,  was  no  imwilling  famous  stool  disappear  before  the 
coadjutor  with  the  king.  What-  earful  research  of  the  historian. 
ever  may  have  been  the  intrigues  Among  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
accompanying  its  institution,  the  the  movement — that  which  in  the 
Episcopacy  of  which  Rollock  may  beginning  more  than  any  other 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  banded  the  Scottish  nobles  together 
founders,  and  of  which  Spottiswood  — was  undoubtedly  Charles's  re- 
and  Lambe*  were  bishops,  and  sumption  of  the  Church  revenues, 
Forbes  of  Corse  and  Barron  theo-  and  the  indications  which  he  gave, 
lo<^ian<;,  was  not  in  any  sense  an  even  after  the  Parliament  of  1633, 
imposture.  And  there  is  some  rea-  that  he  was  determined  that  the 
son  to  believe  that,  if  it  had  been  Scottish  hierarchy  should  have 
only  let  alone,  it  might  have  gradu-  something  of  its  old  wealth  re- 
ally consolidated  itself.  It  is  evi-  stored.  So  that  here  again,  in  this 
dent  that  even  men  like  Lord  Ken-  famous  crisis  of  Scottish  history,  the 
mure,  Rutherford's  friend  and  pat-  greed  of  the  noble9,  no  less  than  the 
ron,  were  inclined  to  a  compromise  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
until  Charles's  designs  in  1633  be-  became  one  of  its  moving  factors. 
came    unmistakable  ;    and   adminis-  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 

*  Bishop  of  GallQway — a  friend,  as  well  as  Rutherford,  of  Lord  Kenmure. 
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Mr.  Barton's  pages  for  his  account  sense  and  governing  capacity  which 
of  all  this,  and  of  the  important  part  place  him  far  above  the  crowd  of 
played  by  Scotland  in  the  turmoi-  enthusiasts  which  surrounded  him. 
of  the  century ;  and  finally  to  his  He  appears  once  or  twice  conspicu- 
narrative  of  the  Second  or  Rcstoral  ously  in  Mr.  Burton's  concluding 
tion  Episcopacy,  and  the  "  killing  volume,  but  his  personality  is,  after 
times"  which  followed.  Here  he  all,  dimly  revealed.  We  gather  in- 
not  only  traces  his  way  with  his  distinctly  what  the  man  really  was», 
usual  strong  intelligence  through  and  how  he  came  almost  as  a  matter 
complications  of  fact  and  character  of  course  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
previously  but  ill  understood,  but  great  national  movement  The  sin- 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  broad  saga-  gularly  mixed  character  of  Ax^le 
city  and  his  keen  semi-humorous  and  Rutherford — the  union  of  craft 
perception  of  the  national  life  in  all  and  piety  in  the  former,  and  in  the 
its  aspects,  throws  light  upon  vari-  latter  of  morbid  sensibility,  half 
ous  points  which  had  become  ob-  sensuous,  half  spiritual,  with  an 
soured  by  the  contests  of  narrow  immense  but  arid  erudition,  and  a 
polemics  on  one  side  and  the  other,  coarse  moroseness  of  temper  towards 
Some  may  desiderate  a  more  cordial  his  opponents — are  but  slightly 
enthusiasm  or  noisier  patriotism  in  sketched.  Sharp  receives  more  at- 
the  account  which  he  pives  of  the  tention,  but  scarcely  more  explana- 
religious  struggles  of  the  century;  tion.  He  comes  forth  from  our 
but  Mr.  Burton  is  ft  man  of  sense  as  author's  analysis  very  much  the  same 
well  as  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  he  traditionary  traitor — ^falso  and  vul- 
is  eminently  right  in  the  di scrim i-  gar  in  spirit  — which  Bishop  Bamet 
nating  and  cool  judgment  which  he  has  embalmed  in  his  pages.  Bur- 
applies  to  this  part  of  his  subject,  net's  estimate  of  him,  in  fact,  is 
"VVe  could  have  wished,  perhaps,  a  quoted  as  upon  the  whole  accurate, 
more  softened  and  pathetic,  but  cer-  Such  a  combination  of  historical 
tainly  not  more  righteous,  feeling  in  judgment  is  probably  right ;  but 
depicting  the  sufferings  of  the  Cove-  looking  at  the  result  merely  as  a 
nanters.  Everywhere  his  sense  of  study  of  character  and  of  endonce, 
right  and  strength  of  manly  feeling  we  cannot  say  that  wo  feel  sure  that 
come  forth  in  this  part  of  his  su))-  it  is. 

ject,  and  preserve  him  from  tlie  per-  Mr.  Burton  might  have  lightened 

versions  to  which  some  writers  of  his   narrative,    and    made   it   moro 

gi'cat  ability  have  yielded  in  dealing  attractive  to  a  large  class  of  readers, 

with  it.      It  also  would  have  been  by  giving  more  scope  to  such  por- 

bcttcr,  even  for  the  comprehension  traiture,  and  generally  to  that  power 

of  his  narrative,  if   some  of  the  pro-  of  graphic  delineation  which  he  has 

minent   figures   which    represent  at  shown  elsewhere  that  he  possesses. 

this  time  the  religious  thought  and  But  such  criticism  is,  after  all,  not 

activity  of   Scotland  had  stood  out  much   to  the  point     He  has  fully 

more   fully — in   moro   graphic   and  and  admirably  carried  out  his  own 

intelligible   outline — on   his    pages  ;  idea  of  his  historic  task,  and  brought 

such  figures  as  those  of  Henderson,  ^  to  it  at  once  such  stcnres  of  know- 

Argyle,  and  Rutherford  ;   and  again  ledge  and  such  masterliness  of  intel- 

of  Lauderdale  and  Archbishop  Sharp.  Icct,  as  no  contemporary  writer  on 

Henderson  was  in  some  respects  a  the  subject  could  have  brought.     It 

truly  great  man,  in  whom  the  higher  is  a  great  work  well  done ;  and  we 

religions   elements  of  the  struggle  venture  to  congratulate  him  heartily 

were   embodied  witli  a  measure   of  on  its  close. 
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